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PREFACE. 


Bomb eight years ago it was proposed to print verbatim the 
manuscript journals of the Society, from its incorporation in 
1701 to the end of the 18tli century. The idea was suggested by 
the very frequent enquiries for information as to the agents by 
whom the Church was planted in foreign parts in the last century, 
which were addressed to the Society from Churchmen — lay and 
clerical - in America. The work of tin* Society on that continent, 
especially in the United States, seems to be remembered with 
extraordinary ini crest and gratitude, and all incidents connected 
with it and with the workers are eagerly sought after and 
tfcasuoid. 


The sch. -no was abandoned, because, although from many 
quarters there came expressions of sympathy, the cost at which 
live largo quarto volumes could he produced seemed to be prohi- 
t bitiye, the more so as the Socidy’s work in the present century 
pwpuld still bo left to some future day. It was also felt that in a 
t of such archives there would be much that was not 
sting in itself, and a careful and accurate digest of such 
ast|vater'uils secie-d to hi? a Risk beyond the powers of any 
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l'HKFACE. 


orticovs of tho Society, who wore already fully engaged. This 
consideration, however, did not weigh with the compiler of the 
following pages, and Mr, C. F. Fascoe, who has special charge 
of all the Society's MSS., archives, and hooks, applied himself 
to it with great diligence and perseverance, with the result that 
he has produced a complete chronicle of the Society’s work in 
all parts of tho world, from 1701 to 1802, lie has sacrificed to 
it all his leisure time and his annual holidays for the last five 
years, and it will be comparatively easy, as Lime goes on, to 
publish every ten years a similar record of tho Society's work. 

I have gone carefully through the proof sheets, and have 
given such an amount of “ editing ” as makes me i.mnly to accept 
the full responsibility for any faults that may he discovered in 
the book, while all tho credit of a most painstaking labour 
remains with him to whom it is justly due. 

H. W. TrCKRlS, 

Si'tyrfarif. 

Ill Dki.aiiav Htiikkt, S NV., 

/I /if ‘if. LNltil. 



RECORDS OF THE S.P.G., 1701-1892. 

(Fourth Edition .) 

/■ 

Opinion of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury : 

“ I have had the privilege of receiving the first copy of the Digest 
which has been prepared of sill the annals of the Society. ... It 
was so fascinating wherever I opened it. The accounts given were 
clear and strong and graphic, without having at all the appear- 
ance of condensation; and the little touches which appeared both 
in the text and in the notes were so engaging that I come to you 
this afternoon in a perfectly distracted condition by reason of the 
excellence of this Digest. It is a book 1 shall keep always near 
me, and I can only say that I have opened it in a very large 
number of places, and at every page I felt compelled to go on and 
compelled to read and so I lost my time. It is a marvellous 
book— there is no doubt of it. It contains in a good-sized 
volume a most complete and, as I said, fascinating account of 
the work of the Society from the very beginning. It is full of 
interest in its narrative and full of vividness in its touches ; and 
it is, 1 am sure, delightful to us to know what a work of love it is. 
Mr. i’ascoe has edited it, and not only edited it, but digested the 
whole of what would have taken live bulky quarto volumes to 
print, and thrown it into this readable and concise shape, and 
has (lone it by devoting all hi3 leisure time and his annual 
holidays to it for the last five years, so that the devotion of our 
missionaries is certainly paralleled by the devotion of that old 
ami valued servant at home. I should say that if we read and 
learn such a book, we shall know as much about the Missions of 
the world as Mr. Tucker does, and that is more than any one 
else does ."--From Ilis Grace's address at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society in St. James's Hall , April 27 , 1893 . 

0P1XT0X8 OP THE PRESS. 

AMERICAN CHURCHMAN [ttf fartiTy |w/w of th* Chunk in the United -S/ato].-" Missionary 
literature Ims seldom, if ever, revived such an addition hr is afforded by this work. . . . Every 
par.ifrr.tph i* of permanent and inauife&b value and Interest,* ami the Church owes Mr. Fascoe a debt 
which it will always gratefully acknowledge ami can never pay." 

MONTHLY MISSIONARY NOTES OF THE AUSTRALIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS.- 

“ Taking t-lio \ oliime all in nil, it is, to cur liiiml, atmut the most wonderful missionary book which 
Iibb been given to the Church aiiioc the Acts uf the Apostles." 

c, M. S. INTE LLI GENCER. --“Thin is a truly wonderful book. . . . We have always thought 
that the Church Ymr-Book was the most remarkable luouument of patient industry in Church 
publications, but it is completely beaten now liy the work lieforo us. . . . A splendid model for all 
published records of Societies and Institutions. . . A really epoch-making book." 

GUARDIAN.— “It is a most convenient and, in fact, indispensable compendium for all, whether 
clergy or laymen, who arc concerned with the promotion of missionary work abroad. ... A most 
useful and meritorious publication." 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. “ It needs a quick eye and an exceptional power of 
appreciation to gutlior out of a huge inuss of materials such a history as Is here given us witnont 

• The chapter on the foundation awl growth of the American and English Colonial Episcopate, Ac- 
ts commended by the Churchman as “a treatise which might well be published separately by th. 
[American] Board of Missions, for gratuitous distribution." 
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overbid daufng tie raBP with one anreifluoiw line, and yet «o to culirrn it with telling and vivid 
touched that the render In ca riled on with unflagging interest to the tnd. . . . The one serious 
hindrance to the prorinct i«>n of so imlit-iW-wbY a chronicle v an the vust la bun r it wonlil involve. . . . 
Ur. I’BK'oe 1ms niiinfmturUy solved the problem. . . . It Mould b» hard to surpass the cunning with 
which three sketches aic diawn. . . . Bef anted in its brand sweep and tendency ns rrooriled in the 
Digest, withont any attempt to rum-eul ik-fent. anil without any huRdting over victories gnhud, 
Churchmen cannot tint gratefully tvcoqiiwe the deep debt owing to the vi-ncmlilo Pocinty for the 
work it lias dune- in their behalf. . . . Wl ere for true Church work ban had to bn done on truo Church 
Unis tl v Society lias been 11m tftnniclmet of allies, and her wisdom has been justified of bur children.'' 

CHURCH TIMES,— “A well-timeli publication admirably put together. . . . There is really a 
thriLUcg interest in the lilttory which it contain*. . . . We can assure the reader that these narra- 
tives arc delightful all through. Wo cm. not conceive any plea mi liter Sunday work for young people 
than this— let the mother of the family bring forth an atlas, ami then take one |x»rt ion each 
Sunday. The young people will got a aplcmiid knuwledgn of guigTaphy, but it will also be a 
religious exorcise from beginning to end— geography and Church history closely bound together. 
Wo know of one ltlxhnp who lias put down ct*rtnfik chapters of the buck for his Ordination 
eundiiiates to he examined from. A very wire choice. . . . Wherever we turu in the volume we dud 
matter which holds us delivhted, and the randiduim for the ministry, ns well ns the children of our 
families, uill always be g!:«l to resume their study of It." 

TIMES.— 1 “Containing what the Andibishup of Ointerbury . . . justly culled ■' a nuwi enmpii-te 
and fascinating account of the work or thr Society from tho very U -nnniug, fid! of iuienad. in it* 
narrative and full of vivitlues* in its lou'dics.’ " 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘‘A monunneut not merely of industry, hnt of dex rarity, . . . a triumph 
of prfrit work and a key to ibe whole history ot Protestant minMniis. . . . Here we lave an lulmirabh: 
compact summary ol the Society's work, with iiiiiimuTnble s Ida-light* iipiw ( 'olmrinl history, prngruss 
and prne|icrta, ouiliniiitr the gradual development ot Christian milieus during llu: lubttwo centuries 
in a manner not only succinct iiiui lumuialc, but also entertaining.'' 

SATURDAY REVIEW. -•■A striking ij*»pTv.<-iu!i of llu* continuity and extent of tlie opera- 
tions or the S.P.O. throughout tV.i- world. It is somewhat surprising, indmi, Unit '■onie »nvli i!*i#»;*'r 
rendu, drawn from the abundant MS. Material av lilaldc, hud not been pul.-ii-du-d many yum sinci:." 

SPECTATOR.—' 1 Admirably done.*' 

ATHENA3UM. -“Xot a di-y nb-'incr ; it is full of graphic and vivid touch ■-.which n-mler it 
not only instructive, lint interesting nudini,*." 

SPEAKER.--" Admirable arranged, and written with MivinK.* literary skill. . Tin* u.irrdive i.-. 
in reality, 01 pi\ut hicliirii'.ul vdim . . it trait s tl.e gradual growth ni il.e wotI. fli n by -tep all ox it 
tl c g lobe, until this splendid record of ( hrislinii Udicviiig ami doing ••ud<- with the planting of new 
Missions, within the last lour yeaT*. in Corea, M.n-hoii.dund, New Uni lieu, and Msiiifhi.r’i." 

MORNING POST. - " Murhns this volun.i. 1 ui» it he rained, and de.wrve*Jly Tnl:]-*d,»< Hniiur^ria.'ii 
hhtiiryui (.hristian extension in diFtum land.-. it pu-siv-Hv-t distinct and -leeided •Maims uu the ati«-iili< u 
of the historian, the philulogi-t. and the general :v. tder, all of whom will iliul its pages instruct in .’ 

RECORD.-" A capital hook . . a m-irvelltr.nt i > iiiuli-ii«:iLii>ii. . As we read the leii rlr.intcr* wMrh 
describe the actual beginnings nr work— the tiiils. the travels, the Irmihli-s of the earliwt labourer*— 
the narrative captivates us l y its interest, and leaves in aiiiavci at thcn|4ithy or theo:*pneti»n which 
the good pioneers of the Church in America had tn euconutur, to live through, and In overcome." 

ROCK.-" A book which no mR-imuiry lihnuy might t.* he without. . . . The.-n ii .% mi. 
siounry roil as glorious in its names us an) roll of historic fiiuvc." 

OXFORD REVIEW [/*'' Utoi'/ynulniifat' Jwnnl “ it is a voliinia which might to he on the 
took -shelves of every Christian 1111111 ." 

CAMBRIDGE. CHRONICLE AND UNIVERSITY JOURNAL. “Full of intvn.-i and 

graphic description." 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.- 11 W c most, heartily reroniineiid this hmk to the uotieu of onr 
readers, whether they have hitheito taken au ii.tvrr.ft in the work of the nr not." 

THE COLONIES AND INDIA. "As a history of the organised lystem under which the 
Church of Ixngland him conducted Foreign Mission Work, from the year 1701 up to the present time, 
thin volume lias a value which can scuicely be a>h ipiafa-ly lie nmu’-d. Until its publication it was 
impossible to form anything apj naiching to mi ua unite view or' the work that bad hceu cvni 
attempted, anti it was certainly out i f the i|iiestiun to state with any real authority what hail 
actually been accomplished thmnghoul the world. We arc now, however, brought fare to face with 
operations of a magnitude which can have been hardly even suspected, attended with a degree ot 
success that the earliest inhsionarles would have characterised us a perfectilream. ... A *tniiemioiu 
record. ... A work to which glad and proud reference will bo made through ail lutiiro tlrnu." 

CANADIAN CHURCH MAGAZINE [M* otyan nf Hv Canadian llmrd (/ Minibus ].—' Ll Thu 
Talue of this bot k ounuot 1 m* ovi r-i*ti mated ... In a work of this kind wc have the true soul vf 
bistcry . . . the thanks of thu Christ Ian world am dim (0 the Society, and particularly to Mr. I'awne. 
fur laying hucIj Interesting and useful rraterials lH-foro us. ... U is really a history of the Anglican 
CLureh in the Colonies all over the world fur wi II- njgh thu lutt two huiidicd yeiiw." 
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LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW l IMpaii!.- 1 ' 11 ins worthy nvrrrt of a jrirat Society. . . . 
Mr. Pascou has wit only earntd ttiu gratitude of hi* own Society, lint has laid all lowr* of iii'*d*iiinrv 
work under a lasting debt by Ills researches. . , , There w not a dull luge in tl.l* i««nly vo'.ium*. : n>ir 
m there a page which (loud not tench muny lwsnn-s even to these wlirwe principles und on-timd* aru 
most at variance with those of the great High Church Missionary .Society." 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, - “ it is nn admirable digest of the Pncii'ty's operations during tl.« 
past 200 i ears, and gives a fair mid accurate picture of the ris« m,d progress of the work. . . . W.* 
may say tliut no real orgnnisod mission woik wan umieriaken liy our country l*rf'un the fimiidatii i. 
of the Society. . . . Thciiitiinulingund somewhat startling results chronicled in this volume relui- 
mainly to the operations of the ft.r.fji” 

CHRISTIAN MILLION, -“It is a model of what we need in the ••mq or every nii-sioniiry 
■oe.iety. ... If wo began to <|UOtcfrom any of the thousand pages of this admirable woik, we should 
be tempted— like the Archbishop to go on to the end." 

THE CHRISTIAN.— “ One cannot bnt bn entertained and instructed i>y a pcnu.d of the- 
jNigcs. . . . 'JJio interest— historical, ethnological, geographical, ccclr.-iiai-ticul, and juisonal— 
admirably sup tinned throughout.” 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. - “A monument of industry mid skill. It rends phwtautly. 
and aiioiiiid.s with iiiten.<htimr points, throwing at the Mime time many wde-liglil# upon iMireolnujiiiu 
activity in the last century." 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.— “A niurveliondy entertaining and in-triietiyc w*»rk. . . . TheUnry 
of the Knc-iely's openitious in t-iiiiiida, at iv time whin the a hub* of the I'oniinhiii will ■» * gnat loi:.* 
land, 1 in as ungruM-iiig u* any ruimmcc. . . . The Sooiciy is In lie congratulated on the proriuulien 
of tncli u Imok, and T he English l-liurch may well In* proud of the nulde record therein contained/* 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY.- “Most readers of the title-page will have little idea or the rich 
htoro of useful history to to found here." 

CHURCH BELLS. ‘ Nir.rly iwo centuries' work of the Society for the Propagation of He 
(inFpd n* til mini to provide a s-plcndid and glowing record «if liistoiy and ('l.rndiuu cevntinn. Tie- 
labour iu arranging and rnudem-mg 1 he grant piles of doeiiincidiiry v- idonci- . . . mu.-l hive Pei \ 
immense. Tim icsnir, how •■■.vr, is exeell' , nf.. Herein wv lime, t**ld not iu dry -cnri-n* es -i»i»l«-I ie:t. 
of a liiiuutc-liook. bnt. in a pica '-mu and inton-Hing way, the inm vi lh-us -tory of th.* i:i:\c!i.u- 
unlit of tint work of the MMi. ... It is irnpiwililo to limt sit the r>»ilt* or so v:i-t a tu*i . 
Mi^io: nr y work Iihs l»vn ilmic in every corin'* ol the world. . . . The- lm"k dfrirv.-s tin cnrafi.. 
study of l»cith eliTgy and laity, and it ought to ban ti e effect nf pnuliiC.ng hugely incicn.'Cd nupp: rt 
toward"- the work of one of the noblest uiihsiniiury xoc-it-i ics in (.'hrittcudiuu." 

NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN. - "A plm.ee II; rough t) e “Ovid pages will show even II.*- 
casual nailer Im-v eheely .Mi. I'sir.-!- hsm puckcl t i* i.i.w .iitiii-rai.ie i* his sirrai.-, mint. nti.:. 
short, wl.ut n perfect- mini- of intoriiiutioii the volume i rally K . . this trsiiy * u arv €-«i**iia \uhum- 

MISSION FIELD. -“On.: friend calls it lii< * f:iv..u> '» r»- uuti it.' 'J.'-e -nbjift i.-. of rutfte. 
of tr.iu->*.'eiiili.-iit interest, siiul that inlcnM iMUinit but b*- fell •■> lhi-.-e who read the stoi \ . * 

ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE. - 11 There has not appeared ft n. ore valuable twaik relating t" 
the Mu-uon-work of Hits Ulnnvii. ... It about d* with the very iiifermaiirn resjvcting Church 
M: - ! '.w 4 which so many persons have longed for lor yearn. It- w a bonk ll at evu y | ari>h )t rit—t 
ought to have at his title and out of which hcemiM litni abundani n.Hti'i i:il for iustructii-. his penpli' 
ou what the Church is really doing ahnuol for Hit.- extension of the kingdom of hi r Lord :iui; Miuuur.’ 

FREE AND OPEN CHURCH ADVOCATE.-" A very n inarkidilc hook. ... in fact a cr. :i- 
piclc hUinry of its i.'hc Sh'iety'sj work.'' 

CANADIAN GAZETTE. *' Tin- fctx-iofcy coiiltl Imro nn nnMrr U>timony In it? work." 

ANGLICAN CHURCH LEAVES. " It i-« the greuii-st Missionary recor.1 of the century." 

PHILADELPHIA RECORD. " lia- taken a pruiiiinriit placviii niisiiiniiary lib-rut lire." 

NATIONAL CHURCH. - ••The infornmlii u bin: fto vividly pm-onhil mul -n onleilv arrerge-i. 
though primarily i id en-snnp to tlimi wim feel at- heart tl e siqin-me in j-onamv of exit-uding t i.*- 
Gos|x>i to all the regions of the lial-itshle |>- Ini Vet will have ite interest to ihe f-lmieur. of Tin«lei 
civilisation, to the > Indent nf foiv-igu langiiagts and dinhrts, and of piswrnpiiy. uiai to the phila:. 
thnipisi, treating as it does of ineilic:.) imVsioi^, of dliiixiiinn.of umnuei>.cust4iirs.und superstition*, 
of huiguiigCH uni' diiih- 1 'ln in foreign |Kirts. No wmk that has hit Ik- - itoii|-pciucii l.-as diffu>td to luiieh 
light- iis the ]nrs nit volume on the various (^ptetx of benthr ni*ni. It is ahiiiidaiitly clear that no 
Society has done more for the extrusion of the Uc*pcl,iiot only among mil colon Li-rs abnuai, bat 
throughout tlic hem hen world/' 

LEEDS MERCURY. —“All friends of foreign missions, whether favourable to thi# Society oi 
not, ahonld maku tl.cnuelves Rcimiiutcd with this volnuie/' 

ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY NEWS.— “A very wonderful hook. In fact its merits, it* 
vaBt area of inloniiatlon, uml the colossal, patient, painstaking effort which must alone have produce d 
its charming pages from a heterogeneous mass of ‘ records,’ are beyond all prnlsc." 

LITERARY WORLD. -“Mr. C. F. Piirenc's splendid ' Digest* ... is alm.wt mitiHed to \* 
called u missionary gsneitcer of the world. . . . The mult, instead of being a mere statistical record, 
as it might so easily have become, is a took full of life and actuality.” 

IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE. -“Fully tars out the encomium pronounced upon i; 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. . . . Will have cons-iilcral Ip interest lor irifh CJr.iroiimeii. fur if 
shows how strong was the mifeiorury real of the Clmnh of I;el;uul nearly two hundred yean ago." 
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DAWN IN INDIA [ thrown of the Chri*t\an Iktrrature Sort ftp for India).—" We cunnot point 
to a finer sprcimeii of lionet, laborious, rtti « I « becfa&if u i work of tlio kind. . . . The narrative, though 
abridged. in full of wcfl-chasen incident* it mi graphic touches, both pathetic and amusing, so on to 
make the !MM> densely pu.’ktxl patron as intervxluiK as they nro instructive. Nr. Itafcon bos, by hla 
able ami Kelf-donying l.-i boars, done importunt service, not only to hie Society, but to the cause of 
niiMionfl in ull cluirehes." 

SOUTHERN CROSS L&in/ft Afrit a]. A most valuable addition to work* on modem Chinch 
History. . . . lie markable, not only from the amount of information it contains, but from the foot 
that, what under ordinary circumstances would be dry and Lcdious reading, iscast in most fascinating 
and n«d ililo «*tyla. K.urv page of tin* book bristles with iiifonoution, and every page lias a charm 
about it winch indue** the reader tn go oii to the next.” 

NEW ZEALAND CHURCH NEWS.— “A lxx-k well worth having, nml wonld prove useful 
in any library. . As an accurate and iiiitlioriiiit ire view of the work done in tlie Mission Field Us vuluu 
cannot be estimated. . A glance over lie fasjiualmg |iage* will furnish abundant refutation of the trite 
objections unn-d against Missionary work nbroiul— work of which the Church of Kngland may well bn 
proud - uml which can oiilv bi.‘ estimati*! and niiricmuod by reference to these pages. The ninpnit-urio 
of the operations of the S.lMr. alone could not otherwise In* known. They are stupendous, and 
this volume is a lasting monument to glorious successes in the .Mission field of the wide world.” 

BRIGHTON GAZETTE. Admirably concise ami comprehensive. . . . Should be eagerly 
sought after. ... As rejiuhlua record ns could he well wished for.” 

BRIGHTON NEWS. -** Everyone Interested in tlm work of the Society could not do better 
than to invest in a copy of this excellent work." . 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MONTHLY.-" Very interesting and valuable . . . most 
•-■ffeetively tteeumjilislied. . . . Tlwl its [the Sneiety’sJ record Ims lioen In many ways a memorable 
one is made very plain by tins ad mi ruble Miiiuuary of its work, ami wv can heartily commend the 
volume to nil who are interested in the evangel isation of the world.*' 

GLASGOW HERALD. -“Full of interest. ... A vulnahlu addition to niiSNiomiry literature." 

SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, -“ur considerable value to the history and 
geography til the u issiou> ut the reformed (hunches. . . . In a clear ami terse (style the writer traces 
the work of the Society during tin: jiost IU2 years in no fewer than !U> countries and colonies." 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER. -** Tn Scotsmen this volume will Ini osjx-ciuliy interesting. . • . The 
work is a at ri king proof ol them* id sjjvod of (.'lirMhinity ibrougbnnt the world after a definite 
organisation. like tlmt of the Society, had taken the great tu*k in haiui." 

YORKSHIRE HERALD. — “The lalxiur involved in ir uiusL have been enormous, but the 
result shews the effort to have been well worth the niukiug." 

YORKSHIRE POST.- “It is u mine of wealth to thou* interested in the foreign millenary 
work of the i.'liureli." « 

MADRAS MAIL.- “Not a meremn/snf drv details, lint a trustworthy historical narrative, full of 
iiiforinatiuii on the origin and growth of the Colonial Church, written in a pleasant and attractive 
style." 

ENGLISHMAN M.'uleatta).— M Should fin-1 a place in every library." 

INDIAN CHURCHMAN. - “Tho missionary hi-tory which we. have before 11 * is one of no 
merely temporary or local inrero-a, Tin- editor . . . lias brought tiw;hiir in a most systematic and 
methodical form a bixiy of taut* of c I'lul interest and instrii-‘tivoiu. i Hs. ,a 

FREEMAN r'nrgauoft.liPlVapIfet D-m-mm:itii»u A innst complete and valuable iccountof 
the work o| tin: Society from (lie beginning. . . . Thu value of sueh u concise and exhaustive mji-ri 
of work aecmujili!- lie-l is groat." 

ILLUSTRATED CHURCH NEWS.— “In thi* book we have the counterpart of Seeley's 
' Expansion of Kngland.' Ji«we is the spiritual side nr the Imperial shield. ... It certainly has much 
of the charm wo sometimes fail ui receive from romance. . . . The book is indeed fascinating." 

ANGLICAN CHURCH MAGAZINE.— 1 “ Marvellous and fascia it. :ig ... a book that will be 
indis]M:iii4ible to every student of modem Church history.” 

ANGLICAN CHURCH CHRONICLE !7/o 'oMnl.- 4 * It is Impos-ihlc to tuni a page without 
finding ^o nothing val-iahle ami interest mg to Churchmen, and, in fuel, to Christians generally. . . . 
Skilfully ami artihiiiully compiled." 

BOMBAY DIOCESAN RECORD. ■ “ To those wlio in the think of the f'hnrdh'n Mifuionnrj 
work limi their hearts imt uufrini'.iuiiily lxtwi.il down within them with the sense of tho stupendous- 
nerf of the work, and the apiKireut slowm-sx r.f results yielded, this goodly book must surely come os 
a real and welcome refreshment. To the Church ut lar^e, while it. is a work fraught with the io- 
tensrst interest tn every intelligent observer of her progress, it will also prove an unanswerable 
vindication of the reality of lur evangelistic lalxmrs against ull those who would make it tlicfr 
task to impugn it Hero ... in arc Hints which . . . uru ‘ clear and strong and graphic, without 
having at all the uppi-aritiice of coiKleiisaiion,' we nro treats i to a survey of m arly two centuries' 
work on tlin part of (he veneruble ftxriety . . . Nothing could demonstrate to ua more cle arly that 
the Church's progress, if seemingly stow, and perhaps at times hardly perceptible to those earn ing it 
ob ( is yet one of hteady and massive ad v Alice all along tho line.” * 

RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. -* 1 A Bionumental record of a great work . . . 
excellently done. . . . Tho thanks of the Missionary world as much us of the B.P.U. Itself are due to 
Mr. Pascoe, who has so abl.v carried [itj to u successful conclusion. ... it is a marvellous compila- 
tion, in which the clearue**, ami iiconnicy, mid KUITIrfency of the information afforded are ns striking 
as the grip of tiie subject in all its l -carings needful for tlic condensation of so much history into ■ 
single volume.” 

Sjmtitsicootle ir Vo. Printers^ .Vetr-sired fyuurr, homi** i. 
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The Society has had the privilege of sending the first ministers of 
our Church into many of our Colonies, and with the exception of the 
Falkland Isles f where it had only an honorary Missionary), every Colony 
of the Empire lias at some time or other received its aid. While from 
the first it has had direct Missions to the heathen, the Society (to quote 
Bishop G. A. Selwyn's words) lias adopted “ the surer way of spread- 
ing the Gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth ” by 11 building up 
the Colonial Churches as Missionary centres ” ; 20 of the American 
Dioceses, and all but 10 of the 87 English Colonial and Missionary 
Dioceses, include Missions which were planted by the Society -inmost 
instances before the foundation of the See— and 107 Bishops have 
been supported, wholly or in part, from the Society’s funds. Tlio 
loyalty of the Missionaries to the Church of England may be gathered 
from the fact that of the 8,608 employed between 1702 and 1802, 
only three cases of secession to other Christian bodies are recorded 
in the roll, while the accessions for the same period number at least 
106— probably many more (see p. 817). 

The operations of the Society are now carried on in 51 dioceses, 
the number of languages in use being 58. A little more than one- 
fourth of its funds is all that is now spent on our Christian Colonists, — 
about five-eighths are spent on, the conversion of the heathen, and 
on building up the native Churches within the Empire, and the 
remainder on Missions in foreign countries, such as China, Corea, Japan, 
Borneo, Madagascar, and Honolulu. Of the 680 ordained Missionaries 
now on its list 119 are natives of Asia, and 38 natives of Africa. 

In the Society’s Colleges there arc about 2,600 students; and 
2,300 lay teachers, mostly natives, are employed in the various Mis- 
sions in Asia and Africa, in the schools of which 38,000 children are 
receiving instruction. i 


to p. xiv.) 

[а) 10 European or European Colonial, 40 American Indian, 27 African, 9 Austral- 
asian, and 88 Asiatic families. 

(б) After allowing for repetition!) ami omitting many dialocts. 

(r) After allowing for repetitions and transfers. (The nctunl number of lay agrnfs 
employed during the game period cannot at present be Btated, as the record of numes is 
incomplete, but it may be taken as over 5,000.) 

(d) Includes some 18, 000 out-stations. 

(e) This tablo takes into account the foreign Missions of the American Church, and 
other parts which ora outside the scope of the tables given on pp. 87, 258, 888, and 
788, Ac. 

if) Approximate. 
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N.B.— The “ Dltfiwt " hits brought out tlu; imiMirtnnt fart that Hwml iliatriirfs wens (n-ruplcd by the punHy at 
earlier period than had Ikk*ii kii|>|imhmI. The ubuvu tuhlu shown the ilufcc of first uoeujiatioii of tint various divisions h‘ * 
Complete iumI curnx-L funn for tlie lint time. 

• The lutcriik indicates that the Society lias withdrawn from the district. f 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN, OBJECT , AND FIRST PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SOCIETY. 

Although it was not till 1701 that the Church of England began to 
conduct Foreign Mission work on an organised Hy stem, the two preced- 
ing centuries had not been entirely barren of Missionary effort. No 
sooner was England freed from the supremacy of the Pope tliau 
Archbishop Cram nor hastened (1584-5) to provide two chaplains for 
Calais, at that time Britain's only foreign possession. When Martin 
Frobisher sailed (May HI, 157H) in search of the North-West Passage 
to India “Mutator Wolfall" was “appointed by her Majpstic’s 
Councill to bo their Minister and Preacher," his only care being to save 
souls. Wolfall was privileged to be the first priest of tlm reformed 
Cl inrch of England to minister on American shores. To “discouer 
and to plant Christian inhabitants in places eonuemont ” in America 
was the main object of Idle expedition of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who 
took possession of Newfoundland in 15H8, and to whom was granted 
(by Queen Elizabeth in 1578) tin* first charter for the founding of nil 
English colony. Similar powers wore given in 1584 (by Letters 
Patent and Parliament) to Sir Walter Raleigh, his hull- brother, and 
Wingandacoa was discovered in that year and named Virginia (now 
North Carolina). The first band of colonists sent there included 
Thomas Hot iot or 1 Tariot, the eminent scientist and philosopher, who 
may be regarded as the first English Missionary to America. The 
emigrants failed to effect a permanent settlement, but during their 
stay at Roanoke (1585 G) Heriot “ many times and in enery towne " 
where he 11 came,” “ made declaration of the contents of the Bible " and 
of the “ cliicfe points of Religion ” to the natives according as lie “ was 
able." Ono named Manteo, wlio accompanied the party on their 
return to England (158G) was appointed Lord of Roanouk(by ltaleigli), 
and on August LI, 1587, was baptized in that island— this boing the 
first recorded baptism of a native of Virginia. From this time and 
throughout tlio 17th century the extension of Christ’s Kingdom con- 
tinued one of the avowed objects of British colonisation. 

But though the religious duty obtained some recognition everywhere, 
performance fell so far short of promise that when in 1675 Bishop 
Compton instituted an inquiry into an order of King and Council “ said to 
have been made " [in the time of Charles I., see p. 718] 11 to commit unto 

» 
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tho Bishop of London for tho timo being tlio care and pastoral charge 
cf sending over Ministers into our British Foreign Plantations, and 
having the jurisdiction of them,” he “ found this title so defective that 
little or no good had come of it,” there being “ scarce four Ministers 
of the Church of England in :ill tho vast tract of America, and not above 
ono or two of them, at most, regularly sent over.” His proposals to 
several places to furnish them with chaplains were encouraged by the 
settlers and by Charles IT., who allowed each minister or school- 
master .C2XJP for passage, and ordered that henceforth “ every Minister 
should bo oue of the Vestry of his respective parish.” Whereupon the 
peoplo “ built churches generally within all their parishes in the 
Leeward Islands and in Jamaica.” And for tho better ordering of 
them tlio Bishop prevailed with the King u to devolve all Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction in those parts upon him and his successors, except what 
concern’d Inductions, Marriages, Probate of Wills, and Administrations,” 
and procured from liis Majesty, for the use of the parish churches, 
books to the value of about X'1,200. Soon after this tho people of Rhode 
Island built a church, and six were [ordered to bo| established by the 
Assembly of New York.f For tho regulation and increase of religion 
in those regions the Bishop of London appointed the Rev. James 
Blair to Virginia [about 1G!)0| and the Rev. l)r. Thomas Buay to 
Maryland |lO ( J(>j as his commissaries 1 1 !. 

Laudable as may have been the exertions made for planting the 
Church, they were so insufficient fchuL at the close of the 17th century 
“ in many of our Plautacons, Colonies, and Factories beyond the 
Seas . . . the provision for Ministers ” was “very mean” ; nianyothers 
wore ” wholy destitute, and unprovided 'of a Maintoynauco for 
Ministers, and the Publiek Worshipp of God ; and for Lack of Support, 
and Main toy nance for sucli ” many of our fellow-. subjects seemed “ to 
he abandoned to Atheism and Infidelity.” (K.P.G. Charter p. !)25.| 
The truth was that the action taken had boon isolated and individual, 
and therefore devoid of the essential elements of permanence. If 
under such circumstances individual ollbrt was greatly restrained or 
wasted, it at least served to kindle and foster a Missionary spirit, and 
with the growth of that spirit tlio need of united action on the part 
of the Church became more and more apparent. Out of this arose 
wlnit may be called tho Hrlhjioua Suciehj movement of tlio .17th cen- 
tury, to which the origin of the Society for the Propagation of tlio Gospel 
may he traced. This movement hud been preceded by a Missionary 
undertaking which deserves special notice. In l(»in John Eliot " tin? 
Apostle of the North American Rod Mon ” began his labours among 
thorn in Now England, which lie continued till his death in lffifli. 
Through his tracts the wants of the Indians became known in Eng- 
land, and so impressed was “ Ihe Long Parliament ” that on July 27, 
lflUJ, an ordinance was passed establishing “ A Corporation for the 
Promoting and Propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ in Now 
England,” consisting of a President, Treasurer, ami fou rlern assistants, 
to be called ” the President and Society for the Propagation of the*. 
Gospel in New England.” A general collection throughout England 
and Wales (made at Cromwell’s direction) produced nearly X'12,000, 

* TliiB “Royal Bounty w wan continued to ul lou*t tlio cml of Queen Anne’s mufr*. 

t See p. 57. 
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of which £11,000 was invested in landed proporty in England. By means 
of the income Missionaries were maintained among the natives in 
New England and New York States. On the Jfcstor&tion, in 1000, the 
Corporation necessarily became defunct, but was revived by a Charter 
granted by Charles II. in 1GG2, under the name of “ the Company for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Now England and the parts adjacent 
in America.” The new Charter was obtained mainly by the exertions 
of the lion. Robert Boyle, who became the lirst Governor. The 
operations of the Company were carried on in New Engl&ud up to 
1775, and after an interval of eleven years, caused by the American 
Revolution, removed to New Brunswick in 1780, and thence in 1822 
to other parts of British America, an extension being made also to the 
West Indies for the period 1828-10. The funds of the Company, for 
the regulation of which three decrees of Chancery have been obtained 
(1792, 1808, 1880), now yield an annual income of £3,500 (from invest- 
ments). This, the first Missionary Society established in England, is 
generally known as “ The Now England Company.” As reconstituted 
in 1002 it was limited to forty-five members, consisting of Church- 
men and Dissenters [2|. 

About twelve years later the existence in England of “ infamous 
clubs of Atheists, Deists, and Socinians” “labouring to propa- 
gate their pernicious principles,” excited some members of the 
National Church, who had a true concern for the honour of God, 
to form themselves also into Societies, 41 that so by tlieir united 
zeal and endeavours they might oppose the mischief of such 
dangerous principles, and fortifie both themselves and others against 
the attempts of those sons of darkness, who make it tlieir business 
to root out (if possible') the very notions of Divine things and all 
differences of flood and Evil.” Encouraged by several of the Bishops 
and Clergy, who, as well as Queen Anne, inquired into and approved 
of tlieir methods and orders, these Religious Societies soon spread 
throughout the kingdom -increasing to forty-two in London and 
Westminster alone — and became “ very instrumental in promoting, in 
some churches, Daily Prayers, Preparatory Sermons to the lloly 
Communion, the administration of the Sacrament every Lord’s Day 
and Holy Day, and many other excellent designs conformable to the 
Doctrine and Constitution of the Church of England, which have not 
a little contributed to promote religion.” [See “A Letter from a 
Residing Member uf the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in London to a Corresponding Member in the Country” (Downing, 
London, 1714) ; also Dr. Josiali Woodward’s 44 Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Religious Societies in the City of London ” (1701) [3| j 

Among the promoters of this movemgnt was the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Bkay. Bom at Mars ton, Shropshire, in 1050, and educated at Oswestry 
and at Hart Hall (or Hertford College), Oxford, he became successively 
Curate of Bridgnorth (Shropshire), Chaplain to Sir Thomas Price at 
Park Hall (Warwickshire), Incumbent of Lea Marston, Vicar of Over 
Whitacre, and in 1090 Rector of Sheldon, an office which he held till 
within a few months of his death in 1730. On his appointment as 
Ecclesiastic^. Commissary for Maryland by the Bishop of London in 
1690, Dr. Bray, before proceeding to America, employed his time in 
sending out clergymen and supplying them with suitable libraries. 

B2 
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And failing to obtain assistance from Parliament, lie originated the 
plan of a Society to be incorporated by Charter, for spreading Christian 
knowledge at home and in the plantations or colonies. The plan was 
laid before tbe Bishop of Loudon in 1097 ; it could not then be fnlly 
carried out, but it soon gave rise to the “ Society foe Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.” 

The foreign branch of tho designs of this excellent institution — 
declared at tho outset to bo “ tho fixing Parochial Libraries throughout 
the Plantations (especially on the Continent of North America) ” — 
had not been extended to the employment of Missionaries, when it 
devolved* on a new organisation Conned specially for the supply of living 
agency abroad, viz., Tun Society for the Propagation ok the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The first meeting of the S.P.C.K. was 
held on March 8, 1099, the members present being the Lord Guildford, 
Sir Humphrey Mack worth, Mr. .Justice Hook, Dr. Bray, and Colonel 
Colchester. In December 1099 Dr. Bray, having been obliged to sell 
his effects and raise money on credit to pay for his voyage, left for 
America, where lie organised as far ns lie then could tho Church in Mary- 
land, and returned Lo Knghmd in the summer of 1700 in order to 
secure tho Koval Assent to a Bill for its orderly constitution. At home 
much interest was aroused in his Mission, Archbishop Ten i son 
declaring that it would he “ of the greatest consequence imaginable ” 
to the establishment of religion in America | li. Without doubt it 
was mainly the action taken by Dr. Bray that inspired the efforts made 
in the next year by Convocation, the Archbishop, Bishop Compton, 
and the S.P.C.K.. with the view to the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts. Tim Minutes of the Lower House of the Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury show that on March 19, 1701 : — 

“ At the proposal of l)r. I sham, a Commit tre of twelve were n aim'd to enqnirc 
into Wavs and Means for pnmintinij Christ inn Jlrlhiinn. in our h’mrifjn Plan- 
tutiom: mid the said Committee lire direeled to consult with tins Lord Bishop of 
London about the premises as often us shall be found necessary. Kt ultcriun 
unlimmnt — that it be tin instruction to the s;iid Committee, that they consider 
the promotion of the Christian religion according to the doctrine, discipline, and 
worship of the Church of England us by law established. And that it be a further 
instruction to this said Committee to consider how to promote tho worship of God 
amongst seafaring men whilst nt sea. And it was declared to be tint opinion of 
this house, That any members might come and propose anything to this or any 
other Committee, unless it was otherwise ordered bv this house, hut none to have 
liberty of suffrage except such us are deputed to be of the Committee.' 1 [Page 249 
of The Jlistory of /hr Convocation of the Prelate* and Clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury , 1700 ; 1 701. London: A. and J. Churchill, 1702. 

According to Dr. Atteruuky (Prolocutor of the Lower House of 
Convocation) ■ 

11 When business of high consequences to tbe Church, and such us was likely 
to do honour to the promoters of it, was started by the clergy, attempts of the 
same kind, without doors, were set forward which might supersede theirs. Thus 
when the Committee, I have mentioned, was appointed, March Uitli, 1700 [1701;, to 
consider what might he done towards ‘propagating the Christian religion, as pro- 
fessed in the Church of England, in our Foreign Plantations 1 ; and that Committee, 
composed of very venerable and experienced men, well suited to such an enquiry, 
had sat several times at St. Paul’s, and made some progress in tho business 
referred to them, a Charter was presently procured to place: the consideration of 
that matter in other hands, where it now remains, and will, wo hope, produce 


* See p. (j. 
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excellent fruits. But whatsoever they arc, they must be acknowledged to have 
sprung from tho overtures to that purpose first made by the Lower House of Con- 
vocation.” [Page 13 of Prefucc to Some Proceedings in the Convocation of 1705 
(by Dr. Attcrbury) 1708.J 

Tho first meeting of the Committee of Convocation was held on 
March 15, 1701, and within the next three weeks Dr. Dray appealed 
to William III. in the following terms : — 

11 To the King's Most Excellent Majesty , the humble Petition of Thomas 
Bray, P.D., 

“ Humbly sheiccth , 

“ That flic Numbers of tho Inhabitants of your Majesty's Province; in A nunc a. 
have of late Years greatly increas'd ; that in many of the Colonics 1 hereof, more 
especially on tho Continent, they nro in very much Want of Instruction in the 
Christian Religion , and in some of them utterly destitute of the same, they not 
being able of themselves to raise, a sullieient Maintenance for an Orthodox Clergy 
to live amongst them, and to make such other Provision, ns shall be necessary for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in those. Parts. 

“ Your Petitioner further sboweth, That upon his late Arrival into England 
from thence, and his making known tint aforesaid Matters in this Oily and 
Kingdom, he hath great llenson to believe, that many Persons would contribute, as 
well by Legacy, as Gift, if there were any lJodv Corporate, and of perpetual Suc- 
cession now in Being, and establish'd in this Kingdom, proper for the Lodging of 
the said Legacies and Grants therein. 

u Now forasmuch as Your Majesty hath already been graciously pleas'd In lake 
tho State of the Souls of Your Majesty’s Subjects in those Parts, so far into Con- 
sideration, us to Found, nml Endow a Jhg/ul College in Virginia, for the Religious 
Education of their Youth, Your Petitioner is thereby the morn encouraged to 
hope, that Your Majesty will also favour any the like Designs and Ends, which 
shall he Prosecuted by proper and clToctual Means. 

“Your Petitioner therefore, who 1ms lately been among Your Majesty's Subjects 
aforesaid, and lias seen their Wants and knows their Desires, is the more 
embolden'd, humbly to request, that Your Majesty would he graciously pleased to 
issue Letters Patent, to such Persons as Your Majesty shall think tit, thereby Con- 
stituting them a Bonv Politick and Coki'oiiatk, and to grant to them and their 
•Successors, such Powers, Privileges, and Immunities as Your Majesty in great 
Wisdom shall think meet and necessary for the Effecting the aforesaid Ends and 
Designs. 

“ ,-Ijh/ your Petitioner shall ever Pray ife. 

“Timm's Bi:\y. 

The reception of the above is thus recorded : ■ 

“ Whitk-Hali., 7£7r, 1701. 

11 His Majesty having been moved upon this Pktition is graciously pleas'd to 
relcr the same to Mr. Attorney, nr Mr. Solicitor-General, to consider thereof, and 
Report his Opinion, what llis Majesty may fitly do therein; whereupon His 
Majesty will declare His further Pleasure. 

“ JA. Vi:iiNox.” [fij 

The matter was now formally taken up by the S.P.l'.K. At the meet • 
ing of that Society on May 5, 1701, “ tht* Draught of a Charter for the 
Erecting a Corporation for Propagating the (lospell in Foreign Purls 
was read,” and on May 12 l)r. Ebay's petition with other papers 
relating to the subject. The Archbishop of Canterbury was the first 
to promise a subscription (twenty guineas) towards the charges of 
passing tho Charter, which document was on May ID *■ again read and 
debated and BCYcral amendments made, and tho unities of the Secretary 
and other officers . . . agreed to/ 1 It being “ very late' 1 its further con* 
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sideration ms “ referred to Sir Bichard Bulkeley, Mr. Comyns, Mr. 
Serjeant Hook, and the Secretary.^ The S.P.C.K. (May 26) under- 
took to advance the “ moneys wanting for the Payment of the Charter,” 
and (June 9) £20 was ac dually paid on this account. [Nos also p. 822.] 
The Charter as granted by William HI. [see p. 925] was laid before the 
S.P.C.E. by Dr. Bbay on June 28, and thanks were tendered to him 
for “ his great care and pains in procuring the grant," and to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for “ promoting tho passing the aforesaid 
Letters Patents," and the latter was asked to summon a meeting of tlio 
new Society [6]. It should hero be noted that in a “ form of 
subscription for raising the money due to Dr. Bray upon account of 
tho Plantations," adopted by tho S.P.C.K. in November 1701, it is 
stated that there remained duo to Dr. Bray £200, “ part of a greater 
sum by him advanced upon tho credit of public Benefactions towards 
the propagation of Christian knowledge on the Continent of North 
America," that tho said sums had been really expended by him upon 
that account, in particular “divers ministers ” hod been “ sent over," 
and “many Parochial Libraries" "fixed in the Plantations on the 
said continent." It was added that the S.P.C.K. hud “ thought fit to 
sink the subscriptions for tho plantations (to which all their members 
were obliged to subscribe upon admittance) by Reason that that Branch 
of their Designs is determined ” by the incorporation of the 8.P.G., 
which included most of the members of the S.P.O.K [7]. [N.B. -The 
operations of the S.P.C.K. did not, however, long remain restricted to 
the British Isles. From 1710 to 1825 it supported Missions in India 
conducted by Lutherans pros p. 501 -3|, and though its employment of 
Missionaries then ceased it has since continued to assist materially in 
building up branches of the English Church in all parts of the world.] 

The first meeting of the Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was held on June 27, 1701, at Lambeth Palace,* and 
thero were present: the Archbishop of Canterbury, President; the 
Bishops of London (Compton), Bangor (Evans), Chichester ( Williams), 
and Gloucester (Fowler) ; Sir John Philips, Sir William Hustler, Sir 
George Wheler, Sir Bichard Blackmons Mr. Jervoyse, Serjeant llook, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s (Sherlock), Dr. Stanley (Archdeacon of London), 
Dr. Kenpett (Archdeacon of Huntingdon) ; the Iicv. Drs. Maplotoft, 
Hody, Stanhope, Evans, Bray, Woodward, and Butler; Mr. Sliutc, 
Drs. Store and Harvey; and Messrs. Chamborlaync, Brewster, 
Nichols, Bromtield, Bulstrode, and Trymmcr. After 11 His Majcstie’s 
Letters Patents under the Great Seal of England constituting a Cor- 
poration for Propagating the. Gospcll in Foreign Parts were read,” 
officers and members wero elected, and stops were taken for the 
preparation of a Seal and of Bye-Laws and Standing Orders, also for 
the printing of copies of tho Charter, and defraying the charges of 
passing it [8]. 

The second meeting, held July 8, 1701, at the Cockpit, decided 
that the device of tho Seal should be : — 

“ A ship under sail, making towards a point of land ; upon tho 
prow standing a minister with an open Bible in his hand ; people 
standing on the shore in a posture of expectation, and using these 
words, Transiens 'adjuva nos." [£<?c p. xvij. # 

* Place not stated in 8.P.G. Journal, but recorded in that of S.P.C.K., June 30, 1701. 
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Tlie Bye-Laws and Standing Orders adopted at this meeting 
provided that the business of the Society should be opened with prayer, 
that there should be an annual sermon [see p. 888], and that the 
following oath should bo tendered to all the officers of tho Society 
- before admission to their respective offices : “ I, A. B., do swear that I 
will faithfully and duly execute tho offico ... of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Forreign Parts, according to the best 
of my judgment. So help mo God ” * [9]. 

Subsequent meetings were for many years held generally at 
Archbishop Tenison's Library in St. Martin ’s-in-the-Fields, the 
episcopate being largely represented, notwithstanding that the hour was 
frequently as early ns eight or nine in tho morning. [See Journals.] 
On March 0, 1702, a Committeo was appointed “to receive all 
proposals that may bo offered to them for the Promoting the designs 
of this Society, and to prepare matters for tho consideration of the 
Society” [10]. From June 18, 1708, this body became known as “the 
Standing Committee” [11] : its meetings were long held at St. Paul’s 
Chapter House [12], and up to 1882 it continued subject to “the 
Society ” as represented in the Board meetings. On April C of that 
year a “ Supplemental Charter ” was granted to the Society [see p. 929], 
one result of which was that the Standing Committee was placed on a 
fully representative basis, and thus became for nearly every purpose the 
Executive of the Society [18]. [See Constitution , dc., of Society and 
Committee, p. 982, &c.] 

On August 15, 1701, tho Society entered on an enquiry into the 
religious state of the Colonies ; information was sought and 
obtained from trustworthy persons at home and abroad — the 
Bishop of London, English merchants, Colonial Governors, con- 
gregations, &c.+ and on ^October 17 progress was made in raising 
“ a Fluid for the Propagation of the Gospel in Forroin Parts ” [14], 

The Charter shows that tho Society was incorporated for tho 
threefold object of 1 1) providing a maintenance for an orthodox Clergy 
in the plantations, colonies, and factories of Great Britain beyond the 
soas, for the instruction of the King’s loving subject! in the Christian 
religion ; (2j making such other provision as may bo necessary for the 
propagation of the Gospel in those parts : and (8) receiving, managing, 
and disposing of the charity of His Majesty’s subjects for those 
purposes. Tito cons Lruction placed upon the first two heads by the 
founders of the Society was thus stated by the Dean of Lincoln,intlie 
first anniversary sermon, Fob. 1702 : — 

“The design is. in Ihc first place. In settle the State of Religion as well as may 
be among our uirn I’cuplc there, which by all accounts wn lmvo, very much wants 
their Pious care: and then to proceed in the host Methods they can towards tho 

Conversion of the Natives Tho bret'dimj up of Persons to understand the 

great variety of Languages of those Countries in order to lie able to Converse with 

* in conformity with the provisions of Act » & (i Will. TV. cap. fi'J, tho following 
“declaration ” was substituted for tho “ oath ” in 18tfd. “ 1, A. B., do declare that I will 
faithfully and duly execute the nllice of . . . tho Society for the Propagation of tlie 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.” In ] H60 the declaration was abolished fDnl. 

■f In particular see Memorial of Colonel Morris “concerning the State of Religion in 
tho Jerseys,” Ac. and Philadelphia ; (inmnor Dudley's” Ariimnlof the State of Religion 
in the English Plantations in North America”; Rev. G. Keith's Letter “About tlie Stab* 
of Quakerism in North America”; a Letter from the Lords Commissioners of Trade mid 
Plantations “ rowrming the convoivion of the Indians": and “A List” (furnished by 
tho Bishop of London) “of all the Paris! nv. in the English Plantation* in America” [14« J. 
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the Natives, and Preach the Gospel to them .... this is very great Charily , 
indeed the greatest Charity we can show ; it is Charity to the SouU of men, to the 
Souls of a great many of our otrn People in those Countries who by this may be 
reformed, and put in a better way for Salvation by the use of the means of Greco 
which in many places they very much want, but especially this may be a great 
Charity to the souls of ninny of those or Native* who may by this be converted 
from that state of Jitirbarixui and Idolatry in which they now live, and bo brought 
into the Sheep-fold of our blessed Saviour ” [15]. 

At one time it seemed as if this interpretation would not he adhered 
to, for in 1710 it was laid down hy the Society that that branch of its 
design which related to the “ conversion of heathens and infidels 11 
“ ought to he prosecuted preferably to all others.” [Sec p. 00.] Though 
the proposed exclusive policy was not pursued, the Society tlirough- 
out its history has sought to convert the heathen as well as to make 
spiritual provision for the Christian Colonists, and, according to its 
ability, neither duty has ever been neglected by it. On this subject 
much ignorance 1ms hitherto prevailed at home ; and in some quarters 
it is still maintained that the Society did nothing for the evangelisation 
of the heathen to entitle it to l>c called “ Missionary ” until the third 
decade of the present century. The facts are that the conversion of 
the negroes and Indians formed a prominent branch of the Society's 
operations from the. first. The*, object was greatly promoted by the 
distribution of u sermon by Bishop Fleetwood of St. Asaph in 1711 [1GJ, 
and of throe addresses* by Bishop Gibson of London in 1727 [17], and 
an Essay hy Bishop Wilson of Sodorand Man in 1710 [jwvj pp. 284,815]; 
and to quote from a review of the Society’s work in 1741 by Bishop 
Seeker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury : — 

” In less than forty Years, under many Discouragements, and with 
oil income very disproportionate to the Va^tncss of the Undertaking, a 
great deal hath been done ; though little notice may have been taken 
of it, by Persons unattentivc to these things, or backward to acknowledge 
them. Near a Hundred Churches have been built: above ten thousand 
Bibles and Common-Prayers, above a hundred thousand other pious 
Tracts distributed : great Multitudes, upon the whole, of Negroes and 
Indians brought over to the Christian Faith : many numerous Congre- 
gations have been set up, which now support the Worship of God at their 
own Expencc, where it was not known before ; and Seventy Persons 
aro constantly employed, at the Kxpcnco of the Society, in the farther 
Service of tho Gospel ” [18]. 

Further proof will he found iu the following chapters, which contain 
a brief record of the Society’s work in all parts of the world. In 
particular, see the accounts of the early Missions to tho heatlion ill New 
York Province [Negroes and Indians, 1704, Ac., pp. 08 74], in the West 
Indies [Negroes, 1712, Ac., pp. 104, 100, Ac.], in Central Amorica 

* (1) “An Address in Serious Christians among ourselves, to Assist tho Society for 
Propagating the in cuiTying on 11m Work of instructing tho Negroes in onr 

Plantations abroad.” (*J) 11 Tetter In the Masters and Mistresses of Families in tho 
English Plantations abroad; Kxliorting them to enroll mge and promote tho instruction 
of their Negroes in the Christian Faith.” (8) “ Letter to tliu Missionaries in the English 
Plantations*; exhorting them to give their Assistance towards the Instruction of the 
Negroes of their Several Parishes, in the Christian Faith ” [17a]. 
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[Moskito Indians, 1747, &c., pp. 294-0], in West Africa [Negroes, 
1752, Ac., pp. 254-8], and in Canada [Indians, 1778, &c., pp. 189-40, 
154, 165, &c. ] ; see also pp. 80, 192, 252, 882, Ac. 

Reference* (Chapter I.) — {1J H. 1700, pp. 11-14. f2| Accounts of the New England 
Company. [8] British Museum, and “ American Pomp] i lets, 1060-1704,” in S.F.G. 
“White Kennot” Library (bound in green). [4] H.P.C.K. Journal, Aug. H, 1700. [6] 
“Life and DeHigna” dee. of Dr. llray: Brotnerton, London, 1700 (8.P.G. “ Wliite 
Kennot” Library). [O] S.P.C.K. Journal, May 6, 12, 10, 20, and June 0, 23, 1701. 
[7] S.P.C.K. Journal, Nov. 4 and 1H, 1701. [8] Jo., V. 1, pp. 1-3, and page 822 of thin 
book. [D| Jo., V. 1, pp. 4-6. r9a) Jo., V. 44, pp. Of, 121; It. 1834-6, p. vi.; It. 1830, 
p. vi. ; Jo., V. 40, pp. 86, 107. [10] Jo., V. 1, p. 80. [11] Jo., V. 3, p. 1U0. [12] See tlio 
Standing Committno Book*. [18] See the Byc-Lawa and Regulations of tlio Society for 
the period. [14 j Jo., V. 1, pp. 13-18, and p. 822 of this book. [14a j Jo., V. l,p. 18, 
and App. Jo. A, pp. 4-42; do. B, pp. 1-6. [16] 8.P.G. Anniversary Sermon, 1702, 
pp. 17-18. p.01 Printed in H.P.G. Report for 1710. |17 & 17«J R. 1740, pp. 68-8, and 
printed in fnll in Humphrays’ Historical Account, 1780, pp. 250-75. [1SJ H.P.G. Anni- 
versary Sermon, 1741, pp. 11-12. 


UIA1TEU IT. 

SOUTH AMERICA : THE OLDER COLONIES, NOW THE 
(INI TED ST A TES - - [IN TROD COTTON). 

Von the greater part of tlic 18th century the Colonies of Great Britain, 
extending along tlio East Count of North America, from South 
Carolina to Maine, together with 11 10 negroes, and with the Indian 
tribes who dwelt further inland, constituted the principal Mission- 
field of tlio Society. Tlioso Colonies were first settled by privato 
adventurers, mostly representatives of divers denominations, dissenting 
from the Mother Church, yet too much divided among themselven to 
preserve, in some parts, even the form of religion, lienee, notwith- 
standing the prominent recognition of religion in the original schemes 
of colonisation, tlio Society found this field occupied by 250,000 
settlers, of whom whole Colonies were living “ without God in the 
world,” while others were distracted with almost every variety of 
strange doctrine. Church ministrations were accessible only at a few 
places in Virginia, Maryland, New York, and in the towns of Phila- 
delphia and BoKton, and the neighbouring Indians had been partly 
instructed by the Jesuits and by John Eliot and agents of the New 
England Company. Until 1785 the Society laboured to plant, in all 
its fulness, the Church of Christ in those regions. 

In the Rev. George Keith tlio Society found one able and willing, 
not only to udvise, hut also to lead tlic way. Originally a Presbyterian, 
he had been a fellow-student of Bishop Burnet at Aberdeen, but soon 
after graduating he joined the Quakers, and went to New Jersey and 
afterwards to Pennsylvania. There he became convinced of the errors 
of Quakerism, and returning to England in 1694 he attached, himself 
to. the Mother Church and was admitted to Holy Orders in 1700. 
His seal and energy, combined with his experience of the country, 
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pointed him out as well qualified for the service of the Society. 
Accordingly he was adopted as its first Missionary on Feb. 27, 1702 [1], 
and with the Bo v. Patrick Gordon (appointed March 20) [2], sailed 
from England on April 24, 1702. Among their fellow-passengers were 
Colonel Dudley, Governor of Now England, and Colonel Morris, 
Governor of New Jersey, and the Bov. Joiin Talrot, Chaplain of the 
Bhip, from each of whom they received encouragement, and Talbot 
was so impressed with Keith’s undertaking that ho enlisted as 
companion Missionary [8]. They landed at Boston on June 11, and 
on the next day Keith wrote to the Society : — 

“Colonel Dudley was so very civil ami kind to Mr. Gordon and mo that ho 
caused us bo 111 to eat at his table* nil the voyage, and his conversation was both 
pleasant and instructive, insomuch that the grout cabin o£ tho ship was liko a 
collcdgo for good discourse, both in mutters theological and philosophical, and very 
cordially lie joined daily with iis in divine worship, ami T well understand ho 
purposeth to gi\o all possible encouragement, to the congregation of tho Church of 
England in this place. Also Colonel Morris was very civil and kind to us, and 
so was the captain of the ship, called the Centurion, and all the inferior officers, 
and all the mariners generally, and good order was kept in the. ship ; so that if 
any of the seamen were complained upon to the captain for profane swearing, ho 
caused to punish them according to the usnall custom, by causing them to carry a 
heavy woodden collar about their neck for an hour, that was both painful and 
shameful; and, to iny observation and knowledge, several 1 or the seamen, as well 
as the officers, joined devoutly with us in our daily prayers according to tho Church 
of England, and so did the oilier gentlemen that were passengers with us*’ |f|. 

% 

Tho object of Keith's Mission was to enquire into tho spiritual 
condition of tho people, and to endeavour to awaken them to a sense 
of the Christian religion. I Low that object was accomplished is fully 
told in his Journal published after his return tn England [Til, of which 
the following is a summary : - 

“I have given an entire Journal of my two Years** Missionary Travel and Service, 
on the Continent of North Amnira , betwixt I'ixcataiouy Iticer in Nr. in England , 
and Cnrclarh in North Carolina ; of exieiit in Lenjtfti about eight hundred miles; 
within which Eon mis are Ten distinct Colonies and Governments, all under the 
Crown of England, viz., V ken tawny, ! Ionian [Colony culled Massachusetts Hay], 
Rhod. Jsl/nvl [Colony included also Naragttnsrt, and other adjacent parts on the 
Continent], Convert Nnn York, East and West Jersey, Vcn s Hr a nut , Maryland, 
Virginia, aiul North CanJina . 1 tmxelled twice over most of those Governments 
and Colonies, and I preached oft in many of them, particularly in I'nt&ilvania , 
West and East Jersey, and Ncv' Yuri: Provinces, win re we continued longest, and 
found the greatest occasion lor our service. 

“As concerning the success of me and my Fellow-Labourer, Mr. John Tatjiot’h, 
Ministry, in the Places where we travelled, I shall not say much; yet it is 
necessary that some tiling be said, to the glory or God alone, to whom it belongs, 
and to the encouragement of others, who may hereafter he imployed in the lUco 
Service. 

“In all tho places where, we travelled and preached, we found the people 
generally wellaiTectcd to the Doctrine that we preached among them, and they did 
generally join with us decently in the Liturgy, and Public Prayers, and Administra- 
tion of the Holy Sacraments, after the Usage of the Church of England, as wo had 
occasion to use them. And wlicro Ministers were wanting (as there were wanting 


* Keith was actually 11 two years and twenty week's ” in tlio Society’s sorvietvund on 
completing his mission he was elected a member of flu* Society in consideration of 

11 his great experience in the affairs of the plantations,” &c. [«'. 
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in many places) the People earnestly desired us to present their Request to tho 
Honourable Society , to send Ministers unto thorn, which accordingly I havo done: 
and, in answer to their request, tho Society has sent to such places as seemed 
most to want, a considerable number of Missionaries. 

"Beside tho general Succors wo lmd (praised be God for it) both in our Preach- 
ing, and much and frequent Conference with People of Diverse Pcrswasious, nnuiy of 
which had been wholly strangers to tho Way of the Church of England ; who, 
after they had observed it in the Publick Prayers, and reading the Lessons out of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and the manner of the 
Administration of Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, were greatly affected with it, 
and some of which declared their great satisfaction and the Esteem they hod of tho 
Solemn and edifying manner of our Worship and Administration, far above whatever 
they could observe in other Ways of Worship known to them. 

" To many, our Ministry was as the sowing tho Seed and Planting, who, probably, 
never so mnoh as heard one orthodox Sermon preached to them, l>cfi>re we came 
and Preached among them, who received the Word with Joy ; and of whom wo 
have good Hope, that they will lie as tlie good ground, that brought forth Fruit, 
some Thirty \ some Sixty, and some an Hundred Fold. And to many others it 
was a watering to what lmd been formerly Sown and Planted among them ; some 
of tho good Fruit whereof we did observe, to the glory of God, and our great 
Comfort. . . Almost in all these Countries where we Travelled and Laboured . . . 
by the Blessing of God on onr Labours, there are good Materials prepared for tho 
Building of Churches, of living Stones, as soon as, by tlie good Providence of God, 
Ministers shall bo sent among them who lmvo the discretion and due qualifications 
requisite to build with them ” [7J. 

In a letter (Feb. 21, 1708) written during his Mission, Ivoith said : — 

“ Thorc is a mighty cry and desire, almost in all places where wo have travelled, 
to havo ministers of tho Church of England scut to them in these Northern parts 
of America. . . If they come not timely tho whole country will bo ovemmne with 
Presbyterians, Anabaptists, aiul Quakers ” [8J. 

Mr. Talbot also wrote (Sept. 1, 1708) : - 

“ It is a sad thing to consider the years that are past ; how some Uiat were born 
of tlfto English never heard of the name of Christ ; how many others were baptized 
in his name, and [have; fnllon away to Heathenism, Quakerism, and Atheism, for 
want of Confirmation. . . 

“ The poor Church has ndWy upon the spot In comfort or confirm her cliildr n ; 
nobody to ordain several that arc willing to serve, were they^iulhorized, for the 
work of the Ministry. Therefore they fall hack again into tlie herd of tho 
Dissenters, rather than they will bo at tlie Hazard and Charge to goe ns far ns 
England for orders : so that we lmvo seen several Comities, Islands, and Provinces, 
which have hardly an orthodox minister am’st them, which might have been sup- 
ply'd, had wo boon bo happy ns to seo a llishop or Suffragan Apud Americanos” jl)J. 

These representations were followed by petitions from multitudes 
of Colonists, whom tlio Society strovo to supply with tbe full 
ministrations of the Church, at tbe same timo using direct means 
for the conversion of tho heathen, whether Negroes, Indians, or 

Whites. 

In addition to its efforts to meet the calls for pastors, evangelists, 
and school teachers, tho Society distributed great quantities of Bibles, 
Prayer-Books, and other religious works [stv? p. 7UB] ; “ ancl for an 
example, to furnish the Churches with suitable ornaments,” it sent 
services of Communion Plate, with linen, Ac. [ID]. 

The hindrances to tlie planting and growth of the Church in 
America in the 18th century may be indicated, but cannot be realised 
in this age. As the chief hindrance is fully stated in another chapter 
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see p. 748J it will suffice to say hero that the want of a Bishop was 
keenly folt by the members of the Ghurch in eaoh of the following 
colonies. 

References (Chapter H) — [1] Jo., V. 1, p. 83. [2] Jo., V. 1, pp. 46-7. [3] Jo., V. 1, 
Aug. 31, Sep. 18, Nov. 30, 1703. [4] A MSS., V. 1, No. 9. [5] Jo., V. 1, Aug. SO and SB, 
1704; Jnly SO, 1705 ' L Jan. IS, Feb. 1 and 38, Maroh _15, May 17, July 19, and Aug. 16, 

82-6. [8] A 


1706. [0] Jo., V. 1, Oct. 30 and Dec. 16, 1704. [71 Koith’R Journal, pp. I 
MSS., V. 1, No. 87. [9J A MSS., V. 1, No. 135. [10J K. 1706, pp. 76-4. 


CHAPTER IH. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Koutii Carolina (originally united with North Carolina in one colony) was ncUlcil 
under a Charter grunted to u Company in 1(163, whose professed iiiotiveH were a deniru 
to enlarge Ilia Majesty’s dominions mid “ will for tlin propagation of the Christian faith 
in a country not yet cnltivatcd or ]ihiuted, and only inhabited by some barbarous peoplo 
who had no knowledge of <1 ch 1." lint the Society found in 1701 that more than onc-lialf 
of the 7,000 Colonists flu aay nothing of the negroes and Indians) were themselves living 
regardless of any religion, tiierc being only one* Church (at I'liarlestown), no schools, 
and few dissenting teachers of any kind. 

The first Missionary of the Society to South Caroliua, the Rev. 
S. Thomas— who was the third sent by it to America— was less for- 
tunate in his voyage than Keith and Gordon. In the passage down 
the English Channel ho was “ forc'd to lye upon a chest,” and “ after 
many importunate and humble perswasions ” ho at last obtained leave 
to read prayers daily, but he was “curs’d and treated very ill on 
board.” At Plymouth lie was so ill that his life was despaired of, 
but during his detention there he recovered so far as to be able to 
ofiiciate “severall Lord’s Day for a minister att Plimstock, who was both 
sick and lame . . . and whose family ” was “ great and circumstances 
in the world mean.” Receiving “ nothing from him but his blessing 
and thanks/’ Mr. Thomas went on liis way in another ship with a 
“ civil ” captain, and for the rest of the voyage ho “ read prayersthrice 
every day and preached and catechised every Lord’s Day.” After 
“ 12 weeks and 2 dayes at sea ” he arrived at Charlestown on 
Christmas Day, 1702. Ho was designed for a Mission to the native 
Yammonsees, and on his appointment jL’ 10 was voted by the Society 
“ to be laid out in stuffs for the use of the wild Indians.” Wild indeed 
they proved to be— they had revolted from the Spaniards “ because 
they would not be Christians,” and wero in so much danger of an 
invasion that they wore “ not at leisure to attend to instruction ” ; 
nor was it 11 safe to venture among them.” Surrounding him, how- 
ever, were many heathen equally needing instruction, and more 
capable of receiving it, viz. the negro and Indian slaves who in the 
Cooper River district alone outnumbered the savage Yammonsees. 
Therefore, Mr. Thomas settled in that district. One of the places 
included in his charge was Goosecreek, containing “the best end most 

• App, Jo, A, p. 40. 
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numerous congregation in oil Carolina," who were “ as sheep without 
a shepherd " [1]. 

Numbers of the English settlers were “ in such a wilderness 
and so destitute of spiritual guides and all the means of grace " 
that they "were making near approach to that heathenism which 
is to be found among negroes and Indians." Mr. Thomas pre- 
vailed with “the greatest part of the people to a religious care in 
sanctifying the Lord's Day," which had been “generally profaned." 
Many also were induced to “ set up the worship of God in their own 
families," to which they had been “ perfect strangers." The Holy 
Communion “ had not been administered " in one district before Mr. 
Thomas came, and after “ much pains " ho could “ procure only five " 
communicants at first. Before long this number grew to forty-five, 
and there was “ a visible abatement of immorality and profaneness in 
the parish, and more general prevailing sense of religion than had 
been before known " [2]. After taking great pains to instruct the 
heathen slaves also (Indians and negroes), some of whom were 
admitted to baptism [8], Mr. Thomas visited England on private affairs 
in 1705, at the same time being “empowered and desired" by “the 
Governor, Council and Parliament" of Carolina “to make choice of 
five such persons" as he should “think fit, learned, pious, and 
laborious ministers of the Church of England to officiate in the vacant 
parishes, pursuant to a late Act of Parliament for the encouragement 
of the publick worship of God according to the Church of England " 
in the Province [4J. On this occasion Mr. Thomas submitted what 
the Society pronounced to be “a very full and satisfactory account 
of the state of the Church in South Carolina " [5J. He also drew 
attention to an objectionable clause in the Act of the Assembly above 
referred to (passed Nov. 4 , 1704) [ti], which placed in the hands of 
certain lay commissioners the power of removing the clergy. Holding 
“ that by Virtue hereof the Ministers in South Carolina will be too 
much subjected to the pleasure of the People," the Society referred the 
matter to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
and agreed to “ put a stop to the sending any ministers . . . into 
those parts till . . . fully satisfied that the . . . clauses are or shall 
be rescinded, and that the matter be put into an ecclesiastical 
method " [7J. While the Society was vindicating the rights of the 
clergy, a petition was presented to the House of Lords by Joseph 
Boone, merchant, on behalf of himself and many other inhabitants 
of Carolina, showing : — 

“That tbo Ecclesiastical Government of the said Colony is under the Jurisdiction 
of the Lord Bishop of Loudon. But the (fovemour and his Adherents have at last, 
which the said adherents had often threatened, totally abolished it : For the said 
Assembly hath lately passed an Act whereby twenty Lay-Persons therein-named, are 
made a Corporation, for the exercise of sovernl exorbitant Powers, to the great 
Injury and Oppression of the People in general, and for the exercise of all Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction, with absolute Power to deprive any Minister of the Church- 
of England of his Benefice, not only for his Immorality, but even for his Impru- 
denoe,or for Innumerable Prejudices and animosities between such Minister and his 
Parish. And the only Church of England Minister, that is established in the said 
Colony, the Rev. Mr. Edward Marston,* hath already bqpn cited before their Bond ; 
which the Inhabitants of that Province take to be a high Ecclesiastical Commission 


[* Not a Missionary of the Society.] 
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Court, destructive to the very being and essence of the Chnreh of England and to 
be had in the utmost Detestation, and Abhorrence by every Man that is not on 
Enemy to our Constitution in Church and Stale.” 

Tho House of Lords expressed tlieir opinion — 

“That the Act of the Assembly lately past there ... so far forth as the 
same relates to the establishing a Commission for the displacing the Hectors or 
Ministers of tho Churches there, is not warranted by the Charter granted to tho 
Proprietors of that Colony, ns being not consonant to lleason, repugnant to tho Laws 
of this Realm, and destructive to the Constitution of tho Church of England.” 

Ou this Resolution being laid before the Quoon the matter of com- 
plaint was effectually “ taken away” [8]. A new Act was passed in 170G 
in which provision was linido for raising the salaries of tho clergy 
from £50 to £100 per annum, and in communicating the same to the 
Society the Governor and Council explained that the Clauso in the 
Act of 1701 was “ made to get rid of the incendiaries and pest of the 
Church, Air. Alarston,” and luid the Society known the facts of the 
case it would not have blamed them “ for taking that or any other 
way to get rid of him.” Ah 1 . Boone, they stated, was 11 a most rigid 
Dissenter,” who, while pretending to defend tho rights of the Clergy, 
Rouglit to destroy the Act “ because it established the Church of 
England . . . and settled a maintenance on tho Church ministers.” 
In proof of this it should be added that at the very time lie was 
championing the cause of the Church, Air. Boone was engaging 11 two 
Dissenting ministers ” and a schoolmaster to take back with him to 
Carolina, and they wore actually fellow-passengers with Air. Thomas 
on his return in 1700 j'9'j. Shortly after this the Governor and Council 
addressed the following memorial to the Society:-— 

“ We cou’d not omit this t )pporf unity of testifying the gmtcfnl Sense we have of 
your most noble and Christ inn charity If) our poor Jnfunt Church in this Province 
expressed by the generous encouragement you have been pleased to give to those 
who are now coming Missionaries, the account of which wo have just now received, 
by the worthy Missionary and our deserving Friend and Minister, Mr. Thomas, who, 
to our great Satisfaction is now arrived. The extraordinary Hurry we aro in, 
occasioned by the late Invasion, attempted by the FmirJi and Sjwniards , from 
whom God hath miraculously delivered us. hath prevented our receiving a parti- 
cular account from Mr. Thomas of your Bounty ; and also hath not given us leisure 
to view your Missionaries’ instructions, either m regard of what relates to them, or 
to ourselves : But we shall take speedy care to give them all duo Encouragement 
and the Venerable Society the utmost Sat is fad ion. There is nothing so dear to us 
ns our holy Religion, and the Interest of the Establish’d Church, in which wo havo 
(we bless God) been happily educated; we therefore devoutly adore God's Provi- 
dence for bringing and heartily thank your Society for encouraging, so many 
Missionaries to come among us. Wo promise your Honourable Society, it shall he 
our daily Care and Study, to encourage their pious iabours, to protccttheir Persons, 
to revere their Authority, to improve l»y their ministerial Instructions, and as soon 
as possible, to enlarge tlieir annual Salary* . . . When wo have placed your 
Missionaries in their so\rrul Parishes according to your Directions, and received 
from them an account of jour noble Benefactions of Books for each Parish, we 
shall then write more particular and full: Jn the mean Time, wo bog of your 
Honourable Society to accept of our hearty gratitude, and to be assured of our 
sincere Endeavour to concur with them in tlieir most noble Design of ProDOff&ting 
Christ’s holy Religion. . . . Sep. 10, 1700 ” (.101. 

By the same body the Society was informed in 1700 of thB 
of Mr. Thomas, of whom they reported, that “ his exemp lary life, 
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diligent preaching and obliging courage ” had secured him “ the good- 
will of all men. . . . He not only brought over several of the Dissenters 
but also prevailed upon several that professed themselves members of 
the Church of England to lead religious lives and to become constant 
communicants, and other considerable services he did for the Church.” 
They added, “ We do most humbly request your honourable Society to 
send us four more ministers for the country, and upon your recom- 
mendation wo shall have them fixed in the several parishes there ” [11]. 
Mr. Thomas' widow was voted two months’ salary from the Society 
and a gratuity of £25 “ in consideration of tho great worth of . . • 
her husband and of his diligence in his ministerial office and for the 
encouragement of missionarys to undertake tho service of the 
Society ” [12]. 

Other faithful men were found to take up and extend the work 
begun in South Carolina. For the Colonists, Missionaries were needed 
even more than for tlic negroes and Indians. So many of tho settlers 
lived “ worse than tho heathen ” that tho province was (in 1710-14) 
“ spoiled with blasphemy, Atheism and Immorality,” and the great 
obstacle to the free Indians embracing the Christian religion was tho 
“ scandalous and immoral lifts of the white men ” among them calling 
themselves “ Christians ” 1 1:1]. In the case of the slaves (negroes and 
Indians), many of the masters were extremely inhuman, “ esteeming 
them no other than beasts,” and while, it is hoped, fow went to the 
extent of scalping on Indian woman (as one did in 1710), tho owners 
generally were, at first, opposed to the endeavours of the Missionaries 
to instruct the slaves [11 ]. 

“ 1 What ! * said a lady ; considerables enough in any other respect -blit in Hint of 
Bound knowledge; ‘Is it possible Unit any of my slaves could go to heaven, and 
must I see them there ? ’ ” “ A young gent had paid some timn before that lio is 
resolved never to come to tho holy table while slaves arc received there.” (L.froiu 
Itcv. Dr. Lo Jau, of Coosccreck, Aug. JH, 1711 [15!). 

All honour to those who wore zealous in encouraging the instruction 
of their slaves, such us Mr. John Morris (of St. Bartholomew's), Lady 
Moore, Capt. David Davis, Mrs. Sarah Baker, and several others at 
Goosecreek, Landgrave Joseph Marton and his wife (of St. Paul's), 
the Governor and a member of the Assembly (who were ready to stand 
sureties for a negro), Mr. and Mrs. Skeen. Mrs. Haigue, and Mrs. 
Edwards [10] . The lust two ladies were formally thanked by the Society 
for their care and good example in instructing the negroes, of whom no 
less than twenty-seven prepared by them -including those of another 
planter — were baptized by tho llcv. E. Taylor, of St. Andrew's, within 
two years. 

Mr. Taylor wrote in 1710 : — 

11 Aa I am a Minister of Christ and of llic Church of Kiigknd. and a Missionary 
of the Most Christian Society in the whole world, I think it my indispciihiblo and 
npecial duty lo do nil that in me lies to promote the conversion and salvation of 
tho poor heathens here, and more especially oi the Negro and Indian slaves in my 
own parish, which I hope I can truly say I have been i.incoreJy and earnestly 
endeavouring ever since I was minister here where there are many Negro and 
Indian slaves in a most pitifull deplorable and perishing condition tlio' little 
pitied by many of thoir masters and their conversion and salvation little desired 
and endeavoured by them. If the Masters wero but good Christians themselves- 
and would bat concurre with the Ministers, we should then have good hopes of the 
conversion and salvation at least of somo of their Negro and Indian slaves. But 
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too many of them rather oppose than eononrr with as and are angry with ns, 
I am sure I may say with me for endeavouring as muoh as I doe the conversion of 
their slaves. . . . Ioann’tbat honour . . . Madam Haigue. . . . In my parish . . . 
a very considerable nnmbor of negroes . . . were very loose and wicked and little 
inclined to Christianity before her coming among them. I can't bnt honour her 
so much ... as to acquaint the Society with the extraordinary pains th» gentle- 
woman, and one Madm. Edwards, that oame with her, have taken to instruct those 
negroes in the principles of Christian Beligion and to reclaim and reform them : 
And the wonderfull successe they have met with, in about half a year's lime in 
this great and good work. Upon these gentlewomen’s desiring mo to come and 
examine these negroes ... I went and among other things I asked them, Who 
Christ was. They readily answered, He is the Son of God, and Saviour of the 
World, and told me that they embraced Him with all their hearts os such, and I 
desired them to rehearse the Apostles’ Creed and the 10 Commandments, and the 
Lord's Prayer, which they did very distinctly and jierfectly. 14 of them gave me so 
great satisfaction, and were so very desirous to be baptized, that I thought it my 
duty to baptize them ami therefore 1 baptized these 1-i lost Lord’s Day. And I 
doubt not bnt these gentlewomen will preporu the rest of than for Daptisme in a 
little Time ”[17]. 

Other owners in the same parish refused to allow their slaves to 
attend Mr. Taylor for instruction, hut he succeeded in inducing them 
or some of tlicir farailios to teach the Lord's Prayer, and this was so 
effectual that more negroes and Indians camo to church than ho could 
lind room for [18 j. The desire of the slaves for instruction was so 
general that but for the opposition of the owners thero seems no reason 
why the whole of them should not have been brought to Christ. So 
far as the Missionaries were permitted, they did all that was possible 
for their evangelisation, and while so many “professed Christians” 
among the planters were 11 lukewarm," it pleased God “to raise to 
Himself devout servants among the heathen," whose faithfulness was 
co mm ended by the masters themselves [19 j. In some of the congre- 
gations the negroes or blacks furnished one-balf of the Communicants 
out of a total of 50 [20]. 

The free Indians were described as “ a good sort of people, and 
would be better if not spoiled by bad example; ” the Savannocks being, 
however, “dull and mean,” but the Floridas or Cricks (Creeks) “honest, 
polite,” and tlicir language “ understood by many nations, particularly 
the Yamousees.” They Jiad some customs similar to the Jewish rites, 
such as circumcision, and feast of iirst-frnits ; they loved justice, not 
enduring “ either to cheat or lie cheated," aiul hail notions of a Deity 
and the immortality of the soul. Many of them desired Missionaries, but 
the traders hindered this as likely to interfere with one branch of their 
trade viz. the exchanging of their “ European goods " for slaves made 
during wars instigated by themselves [21 j. 

War had already reduced the number of the Indians by one-half, 
and it was the desire of the Society to bring to them tho Gospel of 
peace. Thcllev. Dr. Ijb 3au forwarded in 1709 a copy of the Lord's 
Prayer in Savannah, the language of tho Southern Indians, and in 
1711 Mr. J. Roms, a planter, interviewed the Society, and was en- 
couraged in a design which he had formed of bringing up his son to the 
ministry and sending him to the Yammonsees at his own expense [22]. 

The Rev. G. Johnston, of Charleston, brought to England in 1718 
a Yammonsee prince, at tho request of his father and of the Emperor of 
the Indians, for instruction in the Christian religion and the manners 
pt .the English nation ; it was decided that under Clause 2 of the 
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Charter the said youth might “bo maintained, put to school and 
instructed at the charge of the Society ” [28 |. This was done, and after 
being twice examined by the Committee of the Society, he was sub- 
mitted to the Bishop of London, and by him baptized in the Royal 
Chapel of Somerset Houso on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1715, at the ago 
of 19, Lord Carteret, one of the proprietorstif South Carolina, with Abel 
Eettilby, Esq., and Mrs. Ctecilia Conyers, being sponsors, after which 
lie was presented to the King “ under the character given ” [24]. The 
Society sent him back with a present for his father of a “ gun or ffuzee,” 
with a pair of Bcarlet stockings, and a letter of commendation to the 
Governor and Council, who were “ exhorted to contribute all they” could 
“ to the conversion of the Indians,” and it was 1 loped that much would be 
done, as the “ whole Province” saw “with admiration the improve- 
ment ” of the prince [25]. On his return lie wrote to the Society : — 

“ Charles Town in South Carolina, December 3, 1715. 

“ Siu, 

11 1 humble thank the good Society for all their Favours which I never ■ 
forget. 1 got into Charles Town the 30 September. I have hard noos that my 
Father ne gone in Santaugustena and nil my Friends. 1 hope he will come to 
Charles Town. 1 am with Mr. Coiniuissnry Johnston house. I learn by Com- 
missary Johnston as Lady. I read every l)nv and night and Mr. Commissary 
Johnston he as well kind to me alwas. I hope I learn better than when I was in 
School. Hir, I humble thank the good Society for all their Favours. 

“ Your Most and Obedient Servent 

“Fiuncr Gkohcik. " [ 26 ] 

Tlio absence of the father was caused by a war in which he was 
taken prisoner. This made the princo extremely dejected, but lie 
continued liis education under Mr. Johnston, who took the same care 
of him as of his own children [27], and prevailed on the Emperor of the 
Chcrcquois to let liim have his eldest soil for instruction ; the Rev. W. 
Guy was also informed in 1715, by Capt. Cocknui, a Dissenter at Port 
Royal, that the son of the Emperor of the Yammonsoes was with him, 
and that he would take care to instruct liim, and that as soon as he 
could say tlio Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
lie would present liim for baptism [28]. 

The efforts of a few righteous mon availed not, however, to save 
the province from the calamities of a war which" proved as disastrous to 
the Mission cause as to the material interests of the country. This 
war was caused partly by the oppression of the traders [29], who, 
having Bown tlio wind, wero now to reap the whirlwind. In 1715 
the Indians from the borders of Fort St. Augustino to Cape Fear 
conspired to extirpate the white people. On the Wednesday before 
Easter some traders at Port Royal, fearing a rising among the Yam- 
monsees, made friendly overtures to them, which wero so well received 
that they remained in the Indian camp for the night At daybreak 
they wero greeted with a volley of shot , which killed all but a man and 
a boy. These gave the alarm at Port Royal, and a ship happening to 
he in the river, about 800 of the inhabitants, including the Rev. W. 
Guy, escaped in her to Charleston, the few families who remained being 
tortured and murdered. The Appellacheos, the Caiabaws, and the 
Creeks soon joined the Yammonsees. One party, after laying waste St. 
Bartholomew’s, where 100 Christians fell into their hands, was driven 

c 
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off the week after Easter by Governor Craven ; bat the Indians on the 
northern side continued their ravages until June 18, when,, after 
massacring a garrison, they were finally defeated by Captain Chicken 
of the Goosecreek Company. 

The Missionaries suffered grievously from the war — some barely 
escaping massacre, all being reduced and impoverished. Timely help 
from the Society relieved their miserable state, and that of two French 
clergymen, Rev. J. La Pjkrre,* of St. Dennis, and Rev. P. de Rich- 
boubg, of St. James’s, Santee, who, but for this aid, must have left 
their congregations, consisting of French refugees, who had conformed 
tq the Church of England [80]. 

During the war the Rev. R. Maule, of St. John's, remained 
four months shut up in a garrison ministering to tlio sick and wounded, 
being, said lie, “ satisfied, not only to sacrifice my health, but (if that 
could bo of any use) my very life too, for the propagation of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ [81 1 .” Roth were sacrificed, as it proved, and at his death 
in 1716 he left most of his property (or over £760 currency) to the 
Society [82]. So also did the ltev. R. L udlam, of Goosecreek, in 1728— 
the bequest, amounting to £2,000 currency, being partly intended for 
the erection of “ a schoole for the instruction of poor children ” in the 
parish [88]. A legacy of £100 was also bequeathed by the Rev. L. 
Jones, of St. Helen's, for the support of n free school at Beaufort, 
and in 1761 the Rev. C. Mautyn, of St. Andrew’s, attended a meeting 
of the Society in England, and resigned his Missionary salary, “ think- 
ing the minister of St. Andrew’s sufficiently provided for wiUiout the 
Society’s allowance ” [84]. The need of schools in South Carolina was 
thus represented to the Society by some of the inhabitants of Dor- 
chester in 1721 : — 


11 The want of country Schools in this Province in general anil particularly in 
this parish is flic chief source of Dissenters here' find we may justly be appre- 
hensive that if our children continue longer to he deprived of opportunity 
of being instructed, Christianity [will; of course decay insensibly and we shall 
have a generation of our own ns ignorant as the Native Indians n {35|. 


Here, as elsewhere, the Assembly were moved to establish a free 
school [86]. As early us 1704 a school was opened at Goosecreek by the 
Rev. S. Thomas [87], and several of tlio ordained [Missionaries of the 
Society acted also as schoolmasters. Mr. Morkitt reported in 1725 
that- he had sent for, and was expecting, a son of a Creek chief for 
instruction in his school at Charleston [88]. 

In 1743, two negroes having been purchased and trained as 
teachers at the cost of the Society, a school was opened at Charleston by 
Commissary Garden, with the object of training the negroes as in- 
structors of their countrymen. The school was continued with success 
for more than 20 years, many adult slaves also attending in the evening 
for instruction. This was done by the Church in the face of many diffi- 
culties and obstructions, and at a time when the Government had not one 
institution for the education of the 50,000 slaves in the Colony [80]. 

By the example of the Society and its Missionaries, the Colonists 
were led to take a real interest in spiritual things, and they showed 
their gratitude by building and endowing Churches and Schools, and 

jg* [tSaf ierre WM ° eain in 1720 » be being then in “miserable dream* 
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mulring snoh provision that in 1750 the Society decided not to fill np 
the ousting Mipfriona in the Province as they became vacant [40J. 
The last of these vacancies occurred in 1700, but in 1709 a special call 
was on behalf of “ the Protestant Palatines in South Carolina." 
Having emigrated from Europe, they wore “ greatly distressed for want 
of a minister , 11 there being none to be met with at a less distance than 
50 or 70 milnp ; ««no sick or dying person " could “be visited at a less 
expense than £10 sterling," and their settlement being in an infant 
state, without trade and without money, they wero unable to support 
a minister, and therefore implored the aid of the British Government. 
The Lords Co mmis sioners of Trade and Plantations referred their 
petition to the Society, with the result that the Rev. S. F. Lucius was 
sent out to minister to them [41 J. Aniving at Coffee Town in 1770, he 
officiated on Easter Day to 11 a people very eager to hear the Word." 
For want of a minister among them “ the children wore grown up line 
savages." In six months he baptized 40 children and 80 adults [42]. 
The people built two churches, and Mr. Lucius continued among them 
as the Society’s Missionary until the end of the American Revolution. 
During the war ho was reduced to “ the dcopest distress" by being cut 
off from communication with the Society, and unable to receive his 
salary for seven years (177G-83). After the evacuation of Charleston, 
where he had taken refuge, ho attempted to go to “ his old residence at 
Coffee Town ; but, destitute as he was of every conveniency, and travel- 
ling, more Apostolormi , on foot, encumbered with a wife and seven 
children, along an unhospitablc road, he was soon unable to proceed, 
having . . certain information that he would not meet with a friendly 
reception.” He returned to Charleston, and in March 1788 proceeded 
to Congarees (142 miles distant), “ where a great number of the Pala- 
tines were settled," who were in general “ very irrepreliensible in their 
morals and behaviour," seventy being communicants [48]. 

Statistics. — In South Carolina (area 30,750 sq. miles), where (170*2r-8») the Society 
assisted ill maintaining 5-1 Missionaries tuul planting 15 Central Stations (ah detailed on 
pp. 849-50), there are now 905,577 inhabitants, of whom about 25, 0(H) arc Church Members 
and 5,170 Communicants, under the care of 51 Clergymen and a Bishop. [&Ve a/so the 
Table on pp. 80-7, and p. 840. | 


Referoncea (Chapter ITT.) — !"1| .To., V. 1, June 10 and 20, July 8, Aug. 21, and Sept. 18 
1702, and June 18, 1703; A MSS., V. 1, Nos. 21, 25, 8d, 80, 170; R. 1706, pp. 41-2; 
App. Jo. A, pp. 400-80. T2J App. Jo. A, pp. 477-8. [31 App. Jo. A, pp. 479-41. 
[41 Jo., V. 1, Sent. 21, 1705 ; App. Jo. A, pp. 304-5. [5J Jo., V. 1, Jon. 18, 1700; App. 
Jo. B, No. 74. 10] App. Jo. B, No. 73. | 7J Jo.,V. 1, Feb. 15 and March 15, 1700. 
[81R. 1700, pp. 75-0; Jo., V. 1, March 21 and April 18, 1707. [OJA MSS., V. 9, No. 149; 
do. V. 8, No. 158; App. Jo. A, pp. 632-0. |10j App. Jo. A, pp. 527-80. fllj App. Jo. 
A, pp. 537-8. (121 Jo., V. 1, May 30, July 18, and Aug. 15, 1707. [13] Jo., V. 1, Oct. 90, 
1710; Jo., V. 2, Oct. 10, 1712; Jo., V. 8, Oct. 15, 1711. [14] Jo., V. 1, Oct. 21, 1709 
Oct. 20, 1710; Jo., V. 2, Oct. 9. 1718. [IB] A MSS., V. U, No. 142. [10] Jo., V. 2, 
June 15, 1711; Oct. 10, 1712; Oct. 10, 1713; Juno 1, 1714; Jo., V. 3, Oct. 7, 1715, 
Nov. 22, 1710 ; 11. 1724, pp. 40-1. 117] Jo. V. 2, Oct. 16, 1718 ; A MSS., V. 8, pp. 856-7 ; 
R. 1718, pp. 44-5. [18] Jo., V. 2, Oct. 10, 1718 : Jo., V. 8, Oct. 7, 1715. [10] Jo., V. 2, 
p. 887. [20] R. 1724, up. 40-1 ; R. 17244, p. 40 ; R. 1758, p. 70 ; R. 1701, p. 62. [21] Ja, 
V. 1, Sept. 18, Oct. 21, f)oc. 80, 1708); Jo., V. 2, May 18, 1711; Oct. 10, 3719. [22j Jo., 
V. 1, Sept. 10, 1709, Jan. 26 and Feb. 1, 1711; Jo., V. 2, pp. R7-8. |23] Ja, V. 9, 

V. ... . .n ..... T W A A An in IVli . -Ta V a 


pp. 297, 800. ’[24] R. 1714, pp. 59-00 ; Jo., V. 2, Aug. 20, Sept. 17,1714 ; Jo., V. 8, 
Jan. 21, 1718. [25] Ja, V. 2, Aug. 20, 1714; Jo.,V. 8, Jan. 21, 1715, July 0, 1710; 
Accounts of Society's Expenditure, 1714 ; R. 1714 L p. 60. [20] B MSS.^V. 4, p. 84. 
[28] Jo., V. 8, Oct. 

. [90] Humphreys' 

,89, 91-2, 158-9, 1« 


Society’s 

8, Feb. 1, 1717. [26] Jo, 
8, Nov. 99, 1716. 

Ja, V. 8, pp. 71-9, 


Oct. 7, 1715, July 0, 1718, Feb. 1, 1717. 
»' Historical Account of the Society, 
168, 221-86. [30a] Ja, V. 4, Jan. 15; 
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1780. [81] Jo., V. 8, p. 881 ; A MSS., V. 11, p. 187. [82] Jo., V. 8, pp. 960, 979, 860, 
857-8; Jo., V. 4, p. 07; A MSS., Y. 18, pp. 987, 240 [38] Jo., V. 5, pp. 901, 999-8 ; 
B MSS., V. 4, p. 210. [34] K. 1701, p. 03 ; Jo., V. 15, p. 138. [35] and [30] A MSB., 
Y. 19, pp. 09-70. [37 ] Ayp. Jo. A, p. 478. [38] R. 1735, p. 30. [30] Jo.,V. 9, pp. 48-9, 
103-4,238-9,979; Jo., V. 10, pp. 11, 12, 02| 04, 320 K. 1740, p. OH; R. 1743, p. 58; 
R. 1747, p. 68; R. 1757, p. 50. [40] R. 1750, n. 68. [41J Jo., Y. 18, pp. 207-8, 259. 
[49] Jo., Y. 19, p. 88; R. 1771, p. 27. |43J Jo., V. 23, pp. 00, 272-5 ; H. 1788, p. 45. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NOItrn CAROLINA. 

Noiith Carolina was included in thn Charter granted to tin* South Carolina Com* 
pany in 1002. \Sce page Id.] Tn 1701 it contained at least 5,000 Colonists, bosiriuH 
negroes and Indians, all living without any minister and without any farm of Divine 
worship publicly performed. Children luul grown up and were growing up unbaptixed 
and uneducated; and the dead were not buried ill any Christian form. 

According to an old resident, some good lmd Wn effected by religions books 
supplied by the Rev. Dr. llray in 1099-1700; hut this to a certain oxtunt had been 
counteracted by the ill behaviour of the find clergyman, tlm Rev. Daniel Brett, who 
also appears to have been sent over by Dr. Hkav in the latter year. “ For about & a 
year he behaved himself in a modest manner, and After that in a horrid manner ”111. 
[Mr. U. Walker to Bishop of London. Ore. 21, 1703. ] 

In liis Journal Keith records tlmt on May 10, 1703, leaving Elizabeth 
County in Virginia-- 

“ We [i.e. Talbot and himself] took our journey from thence to North Carolina. 
May 16, Whitsunday. I preached at the House of Captain Sanders in Corretuck in 
North Carolina, on Rom. i. Iff. We designed to have travelled further into North 
Carolina, but there was no passage from that place by Land convenient to Travel, 
by reason of Swamps and Marishes : und we had no way to go by water, but in a 
Canow over a great Bay, many Miles over, which we essayed to \lo, but the wind 
continuing several days contrary, we returned to Virginia ” |'2 

Early in 1702, two months before Keith left England, the need of a 
Missionary for Roan oak was recognised, but some time elapsed ore one 
could be obtained [81. 

The JRev. John Blair visited the Province in 1704 as an itinerant 
Missionary, supported by Lord Weymouth, but returned the same 
year enfeebled with poverty and sickness, having found it 14 the most 
barbarous place in tlio Continent ” [4']. 

The country thus designated then consisted for the most part of 
swamps, marshes, deserts, forests, and rivers, without roads or bridges, 
but here and there a path, more easy to lose than to find ; and this, 
added to an exacting climate, made it one of the most arduous and 
deadly of Mission fields [5]. In 1705 Chief Justice Trot appealed for 
500 copies of Mr. John Philpot’s Letter against the Anabaptists, 44 because 
the said country swarm with Anabaptists”; and the copies were 
supplied by the Society, with additions from Bishop StUungfleet's 
works on the subject [6]. 

A paper entitled 44 The Planter’s Letter” showed such a want of 
ministers m North Carolina that it was decided that the next 44 proper 
person .who offers shall bo sent there " [7]. The Bey. J. Adams and 
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the Bev. W. Gordon wero approved in October 1707, and arriving in 
1708 [8J, took charge of four of the five districts into which the province 
liod been divided. In Chowan, though few of the people could “ read, 
and fewer write, even of the justices of the Peace and vestrymen,” 
yot “ they seem’d very serious and well inclin’d ” to receive instruction, 
and 100 children were soon baptized by Mr. Gordon. In Paquimans, 
where a church had been begun by a Major Swan, ignorance was 
combined with opposition from the Quakers, who were “very 
numerous, extre&mely ignorant, unsufferably proud and ambitious and 
consequently ungovernable." Ly using the ‘ utmost circumspection 
both in pnbhck and in private,” and by the “ success of some small 
favours ” Mr. Gordon “ shewed them in physick, they not only became 
very civill but rcspectfull ” to him “in their way.” After a year’s 
experience he returned to England, being unable to endure “ the 
distractions among the people and othor intolerable inconveniences 
in that colony ” [9]. A greater trial awaited Mr. Adams. In Pascotank 
most of the people wero Church members, and the government was 
“in the hands of such porsons as were promoters of God’s service 
and good order ; ” but the Quakers 11 did in a most tumultuous manner 
stir up the ignorant and irreligious ” against the Rulers and the Clorgy. 
Of this he wrote (in October 1709) : — 

“ The abuses anil contumelies I meet with in my own person are but small 
troubles to me in respect of that groat grief of hearing the most sacred parts of 
Religion impiously prophan’d and rediculcd. We had a Communion lately, and the 
looser sort at their drunken revelling# and cahalls, spare not to give about their bread 
and drink in the words of administration, to bring in cautempt that most holy Sacra- 
ment and in derision of tliOBc few good persons who then received it ” [10]. 

From his congregations hn derived not enough support “ to pay for 
diet and lodging” [11 J, and it was only by an increased allowanoo 
from the Society that lu; was enabled to exist [12]. Writing from 
“ Currituck ” in 1710 ho said : — 

11 Nothing but my true concern for so many poor souls, scattered abroad as 
sheep having no shepherd, and my duty to those good men who reposed this trust 
in me, cou’d have prevailed upon mo to stay in so barbarous and disorderly place 
as this now is, where 1 have undergone a world of trouble and misery both in body 
and mind. ... I have struggled these two years with a lawless and barbarous 
people, in general, and endured more, 1 believe, than any of the Society’s Mis- 
sionaries ever has done before me. I am not able ns the countrey i'h now, to hold 
out much longer, but intend God willing, next summer or fall, to set out for 
Europe " [18]. 

From his flock lie earned the character of “ a pious and pAinfull 
pastor,’ “exemplary and blameless,” who had “much conduced to 
promote tlio great ond of his Mission.” Before his arrival the blessed 
Sacrament had nevor been administered in Caralituck precinct, but 
now (1710) there wore more communicants tliore than in most of the 
neighbouring parishes of Virginia, where there liad long been a settled 
ministry [14]. [See Addresses from “Caialituck ” and Pascotank, and 
from Governor Glover.] 

Sickness, however, prevented Mr. Adams leaving for England, and 
he died among his flock. Successive Missionaries for many years 
had to encounter additional hardships and dangers arising from the 
iuoursions of the Indians. Tlio Corees and Tuskaroras, near Capo 
Fear, formed a plot which threatened the ruin of the Colony. In 

J? 
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small bands of five or six men they waited, as friends, on their victims, 
and, as opportunity offered, slew them. A't Roanoak 187 of the 
inhabitants were massacred. Timely aid came from South Carolina 
in the form of 600 whites and 600 friendly Indians, under Colonel 
Barnwell, who defeated the enemy, killing 800, taking 100 prisoners, 
and forcing the rest, about 600, to sue for peace. Most of the other 
straggling bands retreated into 44 Fort Augustino ” district, under the 
protection of the Spaniards. But though the Colony was saved from 
extinction, about 80 Indians remained, and these meeting with little 
opposition soon multiplied and gave much trouble. Families were 
daily 41 cut off and destroyed ” [15J, and in the space of five years more 
than 80 unbaptized infonts perished in this way [16]. The Rev. G. 
Hansford of Chowan was taken prisoner by the 44 salvages ” (in 1718) 
as he was going to preach, but escaped and took refuge in Virginia for 
two months [17]. Mr. Hansford had several conferences in 1712 with 
the King of the (friendly) Chowan Indians, who seemed 44 very in- 
clinable to embrace Christianity 11 [18]. But the Bev. T. Newnam in 
1722 reported that though the Indians were 44 very quiet and pcacable,’ 1 
he almost despaired of their conversion. They then numbered only 
800 fighting men, living in two towns [19]. In the conrso of time the 
Catawba and other tribes settled among the Planters, and, becoming 
more open to instruction, baptisms occasionally resulted. The minis- 
trations of the Bev. A. Stewart in Hyde County, were at- 
tended by 4( many of the remains of the Attamuskeet, Roanoke and 
Hatteras Indians,” who 44 offered themselves and tlicir children for 
baptism,” and on one occasion he baptized as many as 21. lie also fixed 
a schoolmaster among them, at the exponsc of Dr. Bray’s Associates, 
over whose schools in the Province ho acted as superintendent [20]. 

Among the negroes, si much more numerous body, greater results 
were attained, though the Missionaries’ efforts were frustrated by the 
slaveowners, who would “ by no means permit ” their negroes 14 to lie 
baptized, having a false notion that a christen'd slave is hy law 
free ” [211. 

44 By much importunity,” Mr. Hansford* of Chowan (in 1712) 41 pre- 
vailed on Mr. Martin to lett ” him baptize three of liis negroes, two 
women and a boy. “ All tlie arguments 1 coil'd make use of ” (he said) 
44 would scarce effect it. till Bishop fflectwnod’s sermon* . . . turn’d 
y® scale " [22]. Yet Mr. lhmsford succeeded in baptizing 44 upwards of 
forty negroes" in one year [28]. As the prejudices of the masters 
were overcome, a Missionary would baptize sometimes fifteen to 
twenty-four negroes in a month ; forty to fifty in six months ; and 
sixty-three to seventy-seven in a year. The return of the Bev. C. 
Hall for eight years was 855, including 1 12 adults, and at Edenton 
the blacks generally were induced to attend service at all the stations, 
where they behaved 41 with great decorum ” [24]. 

In no department of their work did tlie Missionaries in North 
Carolina receive much help from the Colonists. The Bev. J. Urmbton 
in 1711 was with liis family 41 in manifest danger of perishing for want 
of food; we have,” lie said, 44 liv’d many a day only on a dry crust 
and a draught of salt water out of the Sound, such regard have the 

* See p. N. 
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people for my labours— bo worthy of the favour the Society have shewn 
them in providing Missionaries and sending books ” [25]. The poor 
yrmn was promised from local sources a house and £100 a year, but 
actually received only £80 in five years, and that in paper money [2GJ. 

S imilar complaints were made by others, and to all “ tho triviul 
round, the common task ” furnished ample room for self-denial. Many 
instances might be quoted to show that the bounty of the Society was 


realty needed and duly appreciated. 
Thus the “ Vestry of Queen A] 


Thus the “Vestry of Queen Anne's Creek,” on “bolialfc of tlir. 
rest of the inhabitants of the precinct ” of Chowan, wrote in 1714 : - 


11 Woe ... in a moat grateful l manner Return our hearty thanks to the Honble. 
Society ftc. For their great Caro of our Souls 1 health in sending over Missionaries 
to preach the Word of God and adrainistring the Tfoly Sacrament among us. Wee 
and the whole English America ought to bless and praise the Almighty for having 
putt it into the hearts of so many and great Honble. Personages to think of their 
poor Country Folk whose lott it hath been to come into these Heathen Countries 
were we were in danger of becomeing like the Indians themselvcB without a God in 
the World ”[27]. 


In the following year the Assembly of North Carolina divided the 
country into nine parishes, and settled salaries for the Ministers of each 
parish not exceeding £50. The preamble of this Act states that they 
did this to 11 express our gratitude to the Bight Honourable the Society 
for Promoting the Christian Religion in Foreign Parts, and our zeal 
for promoting our Holy Religion ” [28]. 

In 1717 Governor JKdcn wrote to the Society, remonstrating on the 
11 deplorable state of religiou in this poor province” : — 

11 It is now almost four months since I entered upon tho Government, where 1 
found no Clergyman upon the place except Mr. Unnston, one of your Missionaries, 
who is really ail honest paincstaking gentleman, and worthy of your care, but, poor 
man 1 with utmost endeavours, is not able to serve one-half of the county of 
Abbermarlc, which adjoins to Virginia, when as the connty of Bath is of a much 
larger extent, and wholly destitute of any assistance. I cannot find but the people 
are well enough inclined to imbrace all opportunity's of attending the Service of 
God, and to contribute, to the utmost of their ability, towards the support of such 
missionarys as you shall, in compassion to their circumstances, think lit to send 
amongst them ; hut our tedious Indian warr has reduc’d the conntiy so low, that 
without your nursing care the very footsteps of religion will, in n short time, bo 
warne out, and those who retain any remembrance of it will be wholly lead away by 
tho Quakers; whereas a few of the Clergy, of a complaisant temper and regular 
lives, wou'd not only be the darlings of the people, hut would be a means in time 
to recover those all ready seduced by Quakerism” [29j. 


In 1782 the Society, observing with much concern that there was 
not one Minister of the Church of England in North Carolina (and 
being unable to do more), appointed an Itinerant Missionary (Rev. J. 
Boyd) to travel through the whole of tho country and at times officiate 
in every part of it. Fivo years later the province was divided into two 
itinerant Missions, to one of which was appointed the Rev. J. Gaezia, 
whom the inhabitants of Bt. Thomas, l’amplico, had induced by fair 
promises to come from Virginia, and were starving with his wife and three 
children by not paying him “ his poor salary of £20 per annum ” [80]. 

The travelling Missionaries were by no means equal to the mighty 
task laid on them, but they served to keep religion alive, preaching 
publicly, and from house to house, and baptizing from 500 to 1,000 
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persons a year, sometimes as many as 100 in a day [SI]. Notwith- 
standing the hardships involved, several of the Colonists themselves 
were ready to undertake the office of a Missionary, and in the labours 
of one of these will be found an example for all time. 

In 1748 there coma to the Society a magistrate from North Carolina 
bearing letters signed by the Attorney-General, the Sheriffs, and the 
Clergy of the province, testifying that he was of 11 very good repute, 
life, and conversation.” Having officiated for several years as a lay- 
reader, in the absence of a clergyman, he now desired to be ordained 
in order that he might more effectually minister to the wants of his 
countrymen. Admitted to the sacred office, the Rev. Clement Hall 
returned a Missionary of the Society, with an allowance of £Q0 a 
year [82]. Thenceforward lie gave himself up to a life of almost in- 
cessant labour, and for twelve years was the only clergyman for 
hundreds of miles of country. Several of his congregations were so 
large that they had to assemble under the shady trees for service [88]. 
On one of his tours ho baptized 876 persons in less than a month ; 
on another, in one day, “ at a very remote place," ninety-seven, several 
of whom “were grown up, not having opportunity before” [84]. In 
1752 he thus summarised his labours : — 

41 1 have now, through God’s Gracious Assistance and Messing, in about seven 
or eight years, tho' frequently visited with sickness, been enabled to perform (for 
ought I know) as great Ministerial Duties as any Clergyman in North America : 
vis., to Journey about 14,000 miles, Preach about (»75 Sermons, Baptize about 5,783 
White Children, 243 Block Children, 57 White Adults, and 112 Black Adults- -in 
all 6,195 Persons ; sometimes adminr. the Holy Hacrat. of ye Ijd.’s Supper to 2 or 
300 Communicants, in one Journey, besides Clmreliing of Women, Visiting the 
sick, <&c., etc. I have reason to believe that my Health and Constitution is much 
Impair'd and Broken, by reason of my contin. I labours in my Olliee, and also from 
the Injurious treatment 1 have often reed, from tho adversaries of our Church and 
Constitution ; for w'cli 1 do, and prny God to forgive them, and turn their 
hearts ” [85J. 

After labouring three more years us a travelling Missionary he was 
appointed to a settled Mission, St. Paul's, and died in 1759, having 
received into tho “ congregation of Christ’s dock ” 10,000 persons by 

Another Colonial candidate for Holy Orders, Mr. E. Jones, walked 
from Liverpool to London, and for the last four days of the journey he 
was reduced to living “ upon a Penny a Day ” [871. 

These instances show tiiat even North Carolina might have 
furnished a sufficient number of Clergy had ordination been obtainable 
on the spot. The neglect arising from tho want of a Bishop must 
have been great when a Missionary could report : — 

“ I found the people of the Church of England diflheurlened, and dispersed 
like sheep, but have collected them into about forty congregations, or havo as many 
preaching planes where I meet them, consisting on a moderate calculation, of seven 
thousand souls men, women and children or 900 fiunilys, inhabiting a country 
of one hundred and eighty miles in length and one hundred and twenty in 
breadth ” [38]. [L., Rev. T. H. Dragc, Feb. 28, 1771.] 

The Society had long had reason to complain that the inhabitants 
of North Carolina, though frequently called upon to build churches 
and parsonages and to fix glebes and salaries for settled Missionaries, 
M little or nothing [89]. Up to 1764 only one glebe-house had been 
««!«“*> ® that year Governor Dobbs obtained some bettor 
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provision for the maintenance of the Clergy, whose number, then 
only six, increased threefold in the next seven years [40]. 

But in 1775 the Rev. 1). Earl reported that he had “ not received 
a shilling of his salary from his parish for near three years.” This 
was partly owing to the political troubles. During the Revolution the 
case of the clergy, who wished not to offend, but to be left at liberty 
quietly to perform thoir duties, was 11 truly pitiable.” Some were 
“ suspended, deprived of thoir salaries, and in the American manner 
proscribed by the Committees ” of the Revolutionists. “ No line of con- 
duct could protect them from injury ; ” and the Rev. J. Reed, who 
was one of those “ advertised in the Gazette,” did not long survive the 
treatment he received. 

Throughout the most trying period, however, the Rev. C. Pettigrew 
was enabled to continue his Missionary journeys and to baptize 8,000 
infants within eight years, and though some Missionaries were obliged 
to “ engage in merchandise "or 11 other secular employment to obtain 
a subsistence for their families," the North Carolina clergy on the 
whole suffered less than their brethren in the other Colonies. In 1788 
the Society withdrew its aid from its last Missionary in the Province 
(the Rev. 1). Earl), having reason to believe lie had 11 a very sufficient 
maintenance " from other sources [ill. 

Statistics.— Til North ('arnliim (area, 52.350 sq. mil***), whore. (1708-88) the Society 
assisted in maintaining 81) Missionaries and planting 22 Central Stations (ah detailed on 
p. 860), there are now 1,81)8,7 50 inhabitants, of whom about 4*2,000 are Church Members 
anti 8,410 CniiimiiiiiciintH, under Urn care of 92 Clergymen and *2 Bishops. [See also the 
Tabic on pp. 80-7 und p. 850.1 
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CHAPTER V. 


GEORGIA . 

Georgia was established as on English Colony in 1788 with the object of protecting 
the southern provinces of North America against the encroachments of the Spaniards and 
French, and at the same time affording ail asylum to poor English families and to those 
Protestants in Germany who worn being persecute because of their religion. By the 
exertions of a phihuithrapifit , General Jumet* OglethoTjte, a charter wan granted by 
George II. in 178*2, placing the luiininistratiou of the Colony in tha hands of a Corpora- 
tion of Trustees — -mostly Churchmen- — ut whose instance not only was liborty of conscienoo 
guaranteed, but the Trustees themselves were debarred from receiving juiy “profit 
whatsoever" by or from the undertaking. The first settlers sent out by the Trustees 
consisted of 85 families, in all about 3*20 “nober, industrious and moral perHOiis." 
They were led by General Oglethorpe, and, embarking at Deptford, after a service in 
Milton Church, they arrived ut Georgia in January 1788. They were accompanied l»y 
the Bev. Henry Herbert, D.D., who after three months' ministrations returned to 
England to die. The expulsion of *25,000 German Protestants from the province of 
Snltaburg, Bavaria, on account of their religion, evoked English sympathy to the extent 
of £83,000, and some S50 of these exiles were, by the aid of the H.P.C.K., sent to 
Georgia about 1785. 

It appears that Dr. Herbert did not intend to remain in Georgia, 
for before he and tho first settlers lmd reached the country the Trustees 
for establishing the Colony memorialised the Society in the following 
terms : — 

11 That in pursuance of powers granted to them by His Majesty they have Bent 
out a number of families of His Majestin's subjects to settle in Georgia, and that 
to provide for the establish ing a regular Ministry according to the Church of 
England they have already directed the laying out a site for the Church, and have 
allotted three hundred acres of land for giebe for the Minister but in regard it 
will be some years before the glebo can produco a sufficient maintenance for the 
said Minister, they humbly hope that the »Society will deem it to bo within ye 
intent of their Charter to make the like allowance to the Hcv. Mr. Samvel Quincy 
tho Minister chosen to be settled among them as they do for the Missionaries 
establisht in the other Colonies till such tinio as the glebe shall be sufficiently 
improved for his maintenance as likewise that they will favour the Trustees with 
a benefaction of such books or furniture as they have usually given upon the 
first foundation of Churches. 'That they have received some benefactions for 
religious purposes which they have already set apart for erecting n Church for tho 
town of Savannah clearing the glebe land ami building the Minister’s house. 
Benj. Martin, Secretaiy, Trustees Office Palace Court Westminster 17th of Jan. 
1732 ” [1733J. 

The prayer of the Trustees was granted [1J. 

The Bev. John Wesley becamo the successor of Mr. Quincy. 
The. following Minute records his appointment as a Missionary of the 
Society, at a meeting held on January 16th, 17BG, at which the Bishops 
of London, Lichfield and Coventry, Rochester, and Gloucester, and 
others, were present 

‘‘A memorial of tho trustees for establishing the Colony of Georgia in America was 
read, tutting forth that the Bev. Mr. Samuel Quincy, to whom the Society had been 
pleased, upon their recommendation, to allow a salary of fifty pounds per annum* 
has by letter certified to the said trustees, thAl he is desirous of leaving the said 
Colony of Georgia, and returning home to England in the month o! March nest, 



to whioh they have agreed ; and the said trustees recommend the Be?. Mr. John 
Wesley to the Society, that they would allow to him the said fifty pounds p. 
ft minm from the time Mr. Quincy shall leave the said Colony, in the same manner 
Mr. Quincy had it. Agreed that the Society do approve of Mr. Wesley as a proper 
person to bo a Missionary at Georgia, and that fifty pounds per annnm be allowed 
to Mr. Wesley from the time Mr. Quincy’s salary shall cease ” [2], 

Wesley had sailed fbr Georgia on bctober 14, 1785 — that is, before 
his name was submitted to. the Society. “ His first design,” as he 
informed the Society in a letter written from Savannah on July 26, 
1787— 

“ was to receive nothing of any man but food to eat and rayment to put on, 
and those in kind only, that he might avoid, as far as in him lay, worldly desires 
and worldly cares ; but boing afterwards convinced by his friends that he ought to 
consider the necessities of his flock, as well as his own, he thankfully accepted that 
bounty of the Society, which he needed not for bis own personal subsistance 11 [8\ 

Arriving at Savannah in February, 1786, Wesley found little oppor- 
tunity of carrying out liis design of evangelising the heathen, owing to 
the bad lives of his countrymen. Over his European congregations he 
exorcised the strictest discipline— ho baptized children by immersion, 
accepted none but Communicants as sponsors, catechised the children 
on Sundays after the Second Lesson in the afternoon, refused the Holy 
Communion to Dissenters (unless previously admitted into the Church), 
or to read tho Burial Service over the unbaptized. He also took a 
journey to Charleston (South Carolina) to make a formal complaint to 
the Bishop’s Commissary, of a person who had been marrying some of 
his parishioners without banns or licence. During his visit, it being 
the rime of their annual Visitation, “ I had,” said Wesley, (l the pleasure 
of meeting with the Clergy of South Carolina ; among whom, in the 
afternoon, there was such a conversation, for several hours, on 1 Christ 
our Righteousness,’ as I had not hoard at any Visitation in England, 
or hardly any other occasion ” [-11. 

The claims of the settlers at Savannah and neighbourhood left him 
no time for preaching to the Indians, although he made several 
attempts to do so. Thus liiB Journal records 

“ Saturday, Oct. 29, 1737.— Some of the French of Savannah wero present at 
the prayers at Highgate. Tho next day I received a message from them all, that, 
as I read prayers to the French of Highgate, who were but few, they hoped I would 
do the Bame to those of Savannah, where there was a large number who did not 
understand English Sunday, 30th. —I began to do so, ami now I had full 
employment for that holy day. The first English prayers lasted from five to half- 
past six. The Italian, which I read to a few Vaudois, began at nine. The second 
service for the English (including the Sermon and the Holy Communion) continued 
from half an hour past ten to half an hour past twelve. The French Servico 
began at one. At two I catechised the children. About three £ began the English 
Service. After this was onded, I had the happiness of joining with as many as 
my largest room would hold in reading, prayer, and singing praise ; and about six 
the service of the Moravians, so-called, began, at which I was glad to he present, 
not as a teacher, but a learner." 

If, as his labours show, Wesley spared not himself, it must be con- 
fessed ho spared not his flock. The strictest discipline of the Church 
might have been thought sufficient fbr those who were as yet babes in 
Christ, but weighted with rules of his own [which he called “ Apostolical 
Institutions ”] the burdens were heavier them could be borne, 
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While yet dissatisfied with the fruit of his labours, an event occurred 
whioh caused him to leave Oeorgia. A rebuke whioh he found 
occasion to administer to a member of liis congregation — a lady for 
whom before her marriage he had entertained an affection — having 
been angrily received, he refused to admit her to the Holy Communion, 
since she had failed to comply with the rubric requiring notice of inten- 
tion to communicate and open repentance of her fault. . On this the 
husband charged him before the Recorder and Magistrates with 
defaming his wife and repelling her without cause. Wesley denied 
the first charge, also the right of a secular court to adjudicate on the 
second — a matter purely ecclesiastical. The whole Colony boeamo 
involved in the quarrel. A true bill was found by the grand jury, 
twelve, however, protesting; and for months courtB were held, and 
slanderous affidavits received, without Wesley having an opportunity 
of answering them. These vexatious delays and the prospect of im- 
paired usefulness decided him to return to England. The magistrates 
sought to prevent his departure, but lie disregarded their order, and 
on December 2, 1787, lie records in his Journal 

11 Being now only a prisoner at large, in a place where I knew, by experience, 
every day would give fresh opportunity to procure evidence of words I never said, 
and actions I never did, I saw clearly the hour was come for leaving Hub place ; 
and as soon as evening prayers were over, abont eight o’clock, the tide then 
serving, I shook oiT the dust of my foet and left tioorgia, after having preached 
the Gospel there (not as 1 ought-, but as I was able) oiio year and nearly nino 
months ” [5]. 

Besides the Mission at Savannah -which was renewed in 1789— 
others were opened by the Society. The Rev. T. Bosomwobth found 
at Frederica in 1711 “ that the people had been too long as sheep with- 
out a Bliepherd, and driven to and fro with every wind of doctrine ” [6]. 
The Society joined with Dr. Bray’s Associates in supporting a school- 
master for the negroes in 1751, and an improvement in the slaves was 
Boon admitted by their ownors [7J. At Augusta the Rev. S. Frink, in 
1766, who made some converts among the negroes, reported his efforts 
to convert the Checksaw [Chickasaw] Indians “ all to no purpose while 
many of the white people ” were “ as destitute of a sense of religion as 
the Indians themselves ” [8]. 

For although the Georgia Assembly had (Act of 1768) divided the 
province into eight parishes, and made provision towards the building 
of a church and the support of a clergyman in each parish, so little 
advantage was taken of the Act that the Church of England remained 
established in name only [9]. The condition of the settlers in 1769, 
when there were but two churches in the whole of the country, and 
these 160 miles apart, was thus described by Mr. Frink : — 

11 They seem in genual to have but very little more knowledge of a Saviour 
than the aboriginal natives. Many hundreds of poor people, both parents and 
children, .in the intcrior of the province, have no opportunity of being instructed 
in the principles of Christianity or even in the being of a God, any further than 
nature dictates ” [10]. 

It was for such as these that the Church in America needed and 
desireda Bishop 41 to bring again the out-casts ” and “ seek the lost." 

To indifference and opposition succeeded persecution. The reVc- 
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lutionary war' found the Rev. J. Seymour at Augusta. For M two 
years after the breaking-out of the rebellion " be performed the duties 
of his parish, though ofton 11 threatened by the mob. 1 ' In 1779 he 
was a prisoner in the “ rebel camp ” for several days, but owing to the 
care of the officer in command* he was “ well used." He reached home 
to find “ ono of his children a corpse and tlio rest of his family very 
sick." Some months after his house was occupied by a rebel regiment and 
the church turned into a hospital ; barracks were built on part of the glebe 
and the remainder was sold. The success of the British troops enabled 
him to regain possession of his parsonage, but the enemy renewing the 
attack he “ fled into a deep thick swamp, where ho remained, in the 
greatest anxiety, five days and nights without any shelter. A party 
was sent in search of him, who threatened his life, if they found him, 
but, it pleased God, he escaped undiscovered." llis family, however, 
were “ stripped of everything valuable even of their clothing and pro- 
visions," and “80 innocent loyalists" in Augusta were "murdered" 
"in their houses." For some time Mr. Keymour took refuge at 
Savannah, where ho assisted the Rev. J. Brown (another S.P.G. 
Missionary dotained thero), and represented his own parishioners in 
the “ Commons House of Assembly." Kveutually lie made Iris escape 
to 8fc. Augustine in Fust Florida, and there officiated until (1783-4) the 
Spaniards took possession of the Province t [11]. 

Statistics.— ^ Tu Georgia (area B0.475 w|. mile*), where (1788-83) tlie Society assisted 
in maintaining IS Missionaries ami planting 4 Central Stations (us detailed on p. 851), 
there are now 1,512,180 inhabitants, nf whom ubnul 29,000 are Church Members and 
5,975 Communicants, under the euro of :SH Clergymen and a Bishop. [See aim the Table 
oil pp. tMi — 7 and p. H51 .] 

Kffemirn (Chapter V.) — ;lj Jo.. V. 0. pp. (MI-1, 73; A MSS. V. 24, p. 74. [2] Jo., 
V. U, p. 005. [3] Jo., V. 7, pp. 201-2. ‘4| Wesley's Journal, 1780-7, and Hawkins' 

Account of the Society, pp. 1MHL 15 ! Wesley's Journal, Oct. 29 and Doc. 2, 1787. 
Tyerman's Wesley, V'. 1, pp. 155-H; Bp. Perry's History of the American Cliurcli, 
V. 2, pp. 841-5. [6] Jo., V. 9, p. 339 ; R 1714, p. 53. [7j Jo., V. 11, pp. 305, »11 ; 

R 1752, p. 54. TQJ Jo., V. 17. p. »7; R 1700. p. OH. i.9J Jo., V. 18, pp. 205-41. |10] 
Jo., V. 18, pp. 75, 205; Hawkins' Account of S.P.G., p. 104. : 11 ; Jo., V. 22, pp. 
310-10, 405-0 ; Jo., V. 23, pp. 195-0, 331-0 ; II. 1781, pp. 49-52; 11. 1788, p. 45. [11a] 
Jo., V. 22, p.312. 

* General WillianiKoii, whose “humanity” was “not unrewarded " wlicn soon after 
he himself became a prisoner — to tlio British forces [llr/]. 

t Florida was ceded to Simin in 1783, and to the United States in 1821. 
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CHAPTER YL 


VIRGINIA. 

Virginia had the advantage of being planted (under a London Company) by Battlers 
who were mostly members of the Church of England. An soon as the Colony was faidy 
efltablishod they began to make provision for their souls as Christians, as well as. for 
their tamporah concerns os merchants. In 1619 the whole country was laid out into 
Parishes or Townships. Churches were built, and on Act of Assembly fixed a salary 
upon the Minister. 

The “ maintenance ” being 11 hurt by disuse," in 1701 nearly half 
of the forty to forty-six parishes, containing 40,000 people, were mi- 
sapplied with Clergy. Btill the Colony was better provided than any 
other, and therefore the Society's assistance was limited to gratuities 
to two clergymen there, in 1702 and 1725, and the supply of religious 
books [1J. §4.31 

In 1702 a Mr; George Bond offered to convey to the Society his 
right and title to an estate of 950 acres of land in Virginia. The offer 
was accepted, but the title proving “ dubious " the matter dropped [2]. 

Keith, who with Talbot visited the coimtry in April 1708, 
records in his Journal : - 

“ May 28, Sunday, 1708, 1 preached at the Church in Princess Ann County in 
Virginia, on Heb. 12, 1, and I baptized eight children there. Mr. Talbot preached the 
same day at a Chuppel belonging to the same county, and baptized ten children. The 
whole county is but one parish, and is about fifty miles in length ; the People are 
well affected, but they had no Minister, and greatly desire to have one ; and as they 
informed us, the Minister’s salary being paid in Tobacco (as it is generally all over 
Virginia and Maryland *) the Tobacco of that county -was so low that it could not 
maintain him ” [ 31 . 

Statistics (1899).— Area of Virginia, 49,450 sq. miles; population, 1,519,505 ; Church 
Members, about 110,000; Communicants, 99,151 ; Clergyman, 1N2; Bishops, 2. [Nee aho 
the Table on pp. 86-7 and p. 851.] 

References (Chapter VI.)— [1] Jo., V. 1, June 90, 1709, Doc. 17, 1703, June 10 and 
Aug. 98, 1704, May 80, 1707 ; Jo., V. 2, Doc. 5, 1712 ; Jo., V. 4, March 18, 1730. [2} Jo., 
V. I, Sept. 18 and Dec. 8 and 18, 1709 ; It. 1706, p. 8H. [3] Keith’s Journal, pp. 04-6. 

* {'See p. 851. j 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland — bo named in liononr of Henrietta Maria, consort of Charles I, won first 

settled in 1084 under a Charter granted to Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic. 
Toleration haring been granted to all who professed the Christian religion, the Colony, 
at first mainly Romanist, lost its exclusive character, and local provision was made for 
establishing the Church of England by Act of Assembly in 1002 &c. 

In 1701 Maryland had a population of 25,000, settled in thirty 
parishes, and although only about half supplied with Clergy, its claims 
could not compare with those of other Colonies, and therefore it 
received from the Society (and that only for a short time) occasional 
help in the settlement of clergymen and libraries [1]. 

The province was visited by Keith and Talbot in July 1708. 
On “July 4, Sunday” (wrote Keith), “ I preached at Annapolis on 

I Thess. i. 5, and had a large auditory well affected ; my Sermon, at 
the request of a worthy person who heard it, was printed at Annapolis, 
mostly at his chargo ; and copies of it sent by him to many parts of 
the country.” Being requested “ to have some friendly conference ” 
with the Quakers at Herring Neck, Keith endeavoured to do so, but 

II had spoke but a very few sentences when ” (as he says) “ they interrupted me very 
rudely . . . abused me with reviling speeches in mcer Generals as the manner 
generally of the Quakers is, to nil who endeavour to reform them from their Errors, 
and especially to any who with a good conscience npon Divine Conviction, have 
forsaken their Erroneous ways, to whom they are most nutragious, as the Jeics 
wore to St. Paul , after his conversion to Christianity." 

At Shrewsbury he preached also, “where was a largo auditory out 
of diverse Parishes : But that parish of Shrewsbury had no Minister, 
nor have had for some considerable time.” Here he had some discourse 
with a Quaker trader who was “ extream ignorant,” denying he had “ a 
created soul ” [2]. The Society appointed a Missionary to this placo in 
1707, who, however, failed to reach liis destination, being carried away 
into captivity. His case deserves notice as illustrating some of the 
dangerfe which Missionaries had to encounter in thoso days. The Rev. 
William Gordiner, an Irish Clergyman, received his appointment to 
Shrewsbury in January 1707, with on allowance at the rate of £50 
per annum, on condition that lie transported himself and family there 
“ by the first opportunity.” Three months passed before he could 
find a ship, and when on April 18 he embarked on the Dover, man-of- 
war , at Spithead, it was only for a day— for the Dover being ordered 
on a cruise lie landed, and the ship returned disabled. On May 24 he 
re-embarked on the Chester, man-of-war. After being “ sixteen timeB 
out at sea "—sometimes fifty and sixty leagues— and driven back by 
contrary winds or the French, the Chester at length left Plymouth in 
company with five men-of-war and 200 merchantmen in the evening of 
October 10. At noon on the next day they were engaged by fourteen 
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French men-of-war, and in two hours' timo were all taken except the 
Royal Oak (escaped) and the Devonshire (blown up). The Chester was 
on fire several times, and the thirty-seven men on the quarter-deck 
were all killed and wounded except the captain and two others. The 
prisoners were searched “ to the very skin ” and deprived of all they had. 
The French sailors, taking compassion on the women and children, 
gave some things back, which the chief officers then appropriated, 
even the shoes and stockings of the little children. On October 19 the 
prisoners were landed at Brest, having suffered from exposure, and want 
of food and clothing. There Mr. Cordiner was offered provision for his 
mother, wife, and two children if he would betake himself to a convent. 
On the way to Dinan, which was reached on December 5, they were 
subjected to ill treatment from the Provost. A great many sick men 
were 11 carryed in a very pitiful condition, some . . . being blind with 
the small-pox and whenever they complained " they were beaten. 

At Fugiers and at Dinan Mr. Cordiner ministered to his fellow- 
prisoners, and oucoiiraged them. An Irish priest (Father Hagan) 
having stopped his doing so in Dinan Castle, some of the merchant- 
men procured a room in the town, where service was held every 
Sunday and on holy days. Several 11 who never understood it before '* 
were instructed in the Liturgy and conformed. During their detention 
at Dinan one of Mr. Cordincr's children and his servant died, and a child 
was born to him. Ho was “ several times . . . imprisoned for two or 
three hours, and daily threatened with close restraint and confinement." 
The number of English prisoners, at first 1,000, was increased to 1,700, 
but some 200 died. The prisoners “ were mightily cheated in their 
allowance and too much crowded together, and the hospital at Dinan 
was a place to despatch them out of this world." 

When 44 the design of the Pretender " was in hand the French abused 
and beat their prisoners and applauded the Scotch; but when they found 
41 that lie was obliged to return to France . . . they cursed the Scotch 
bitterly," saying, 41 Scot will bo Scot still, always false." Upon which 
disappointment tlio prisoners wero sent to England, landing at Wey- 
mouth on December 11 [8], 

The truth of Mr. Cordiner’s statements was confirmed by a certificate 

X ed by sixty-two of the masters and officers, his fellow-prisoners, 
also testified that 44 by liis sound and wholesom Doctrine, pious 
Admonition, exemplary life and conversation " lie 


11 established and confirmed several in that most pure & holy Religion from w eb 
they would otherwise have been seduced & drawn away, by the sly insinuations and 
false Delusions of our sedulous and crafty Adversaries, and hath in all other respects 
discharged his Ministerial ofiice and Function with that di1igenc p carefulness and 
Bobriety and hath behaved himself with that Prudence, Piety, and Zeal as doth 
become his character and Profession ” [4]. 

When in 1729 the Maryland Clergy were in danger of having their 
salaries 44 considerably diminished" by the action of the Local 
Assembly, the Society supported them in successfully opposing the 
confirmation of the Act, and 

44 Resolved that the Lord Baltimore be acquainted that in case the deny o t 
Maryland be obliged thro 1 the hardships they suffer by this Act to leave Maryland 
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the Society will employ them in their Mission in other CrovemmcntR, and will not 
make any allowance to them or any other Clergymen ns their Missionaries in 
Maryland, there having been a sufficient maintenance settled upon them by a 
former Act of Assembly, pavt of which is by this Act token away and thereby the 
Clergy rendered incapable of subsisting themselves in that Government ” [5.] 


Statistics (1802).— Area of Maryland, 12,310 square miles; Population, 034,9111. 
Church Meinhnm, about 154,000 ; Communicants, 80,950 ; Clergymen, 218 ; Bishops, 2 ; 
[Sec also the Table on pp. HO-7 und p. 851.] 

Jlefercnc.ee '(Chapter VII.) — r l | Jo., V. 1, Mar. 10, 1708; Nov. 17, 1704; Mar. 10, 
1706; Jan. 17, Feb. 14, Apr. 0, May 30, flop. 17, 1707 ; Mar. 19, 1708 ; Jo., V. 2, Nov. 20, 

I No. 117 
15, 1700. 


X f XX ; jnar. uu ana hy, 1712. [21 Keith s Journal, pp. tfG-7, 72. [3] App. Jo., i 
(1) ; Jo., V. 1, Jan. 81, Mur. 7, non. 15, 1707; Mar. 5, and May 21, 1708; July 
[4] App. Jo., B No. 117 (2). [5] Jo., V. 5, pp. 210-1, 210, 225. 


CHAPTER VIH. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

. Pennsylvania was originally settled by Swedes and Dutch; the Swedes formally 
surrendered to the Dutch in 11I5.T, uud the Dutch to the English in 1004. In 1080 the 
country was granted by Charter to William Penn, from whom it took its name, the Jirst 
English settlers consisting of 2,000 Quakers taken over by him. The Dutch were 
Calvinists; the Swedes, Lutherans. The Quakers were followed from the mother 
country liy other denominations, including some members of tho Church of England, 
llcdigious divisions set in among the Quakers ; the other inhabitants followed each what 
was good in liis own eyes; ho that in L701 “the youth ” of the country were “like those 
in the neighbouring provinces, very dchauch't and ignorant”; |1| and the population 
of 20,000 were for the must part living in general neglect of public worship of Cod, and 
without the instituted means of grace and salvation. The flwedcs from thoir first 
settlement ill 1030, und the Dutch, were partly provided with Ministers; but tho 
English Church was not set tip till llill.'i, when Christ Church, Philadelphia, was built 
under the direction of the ltcv. T. Clayton, then appointed then?. 


In 1700 tlio Rev. Kvan Evans was sent to Philadelphia by Bishop 
Compton of London. His labours were so successful that congrega- 
tions consisting chiefly of persons brought over from tho Quakers 
and other sectaries soon joined the Church of England in Philadelphia 
and other placet) ; these lie endeavoured to ground in the faith “ till 
they were formed into proper districts and hud Ministers sent over 
to them by the Venerable [Society ” [laj. 

On the application of the Church congregation at Philadelphia 
William III. settled an allowance for a minister and a schoolmaster 
there, and the Society in January and February 1702 bore the cost — 
between i?80 and £40— of the Letters Patent for giving effect to the 
some [2J. On Nov. 5 of the same year Keith and Talbot [see p. 10] arrived 
at Philadelphia, “ and wore kindly received by the two Ministers 
there, and the Church People, and especially by the late converts from 
Quakerism, who were become zealous Members of the Church.” On 
the next day, Sunday, the two Missionaries preached, “ and had a very 
great auditory, so that the church could not contain them, but many 
stayed without and heard ” [8]. Their preaching here and elsewhere 

D 
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prepared, the way for resident Missionaries, whom the Society were 
not slow to send, the first being the Rev, II. Nichols, in 1708 [£]• He 
was stationed at Chester, or Uplands, where the people hod begun 
building a church, but as the Vestry informed the Society “We 
never had so much reason to hope that ever the Gospell would bo 
propagated, in these of all other Fontiign Parts, till now we find 
ourselves to be the subject of your groat care " [5]. The Philadelphia 
“ Minister and Vestry ” also wrote in 1704 - 

“We can never bo Kuiticiently tliankfull to Divine Providence, who hath rained 
you up to maintain the Honor of religion, and to engage in the great work of 
promoting the Solvation of Men. Gratitude, and an humble aoknowledgemt. of 
your noble und charitable Resolutions of propagating the Moored Gospell in those 
remote and dark corners of the world, is not only a duty, but a just debt to you 
from all true Professors of Christianity. We cannot but with the profoundest 
deference make mention of those noble instances of piety and Beneficience you 
exhibited to the Church of God in general 1 in these uncultivated parts since you 
were first incorporated, particularly we crave leave to return you our most tliankfull 
acknowledgements for your pious care in sending over the Tlev. Mr. Keith whose 
unparallel d zeal and assiduity, whose eminent piety, whose indefatigable diligence 
(beyond wbat could bn expected from a person of bis declining years), whose frequent 
preaching and learned conferences, whose strenuous and elaborate writing made him 
highly and signally instruineimll of promoting the Church and advancing the number 
of Christians not only here hut in the neighbouring provinces ” [tij. 

Tli n m encouraged tlic Society continued to sond Missionaries to 
Pennsylvania to minister to the settlers, Welsh as well as English, 
and to evangelise the heathen. The Colonists showed their desire for 
the Church's ministrations by building and endowing churches, and 
otherwise contributing to the support of their pastors ; and it was to 
the Church rather than to Dissenting teachers that the Quakers turned 
for baptism when they became Christians [7J. 

The Rev. T. Crawford, after two years’ work at Dover, reported in 
1706 : 

“ At my first comeing I found 11m people all stuffed with various opinions, but 
not one in the place that was so much of a churchman as to stand Godfather 
for a child: so that I was two months in the place before T baptised any, on that 
account . . . but now (I thank (rod) I have baptised a great number,, they bring 
their children with sureties very orderly to the church ; and also people at ago a 
great many the greater pari whereof were Quakers and Quaker children for by 
God’s blessing upon my labours I have not only gained the heart of my hearers 
but some that were my greatest enemies at first, and Quakers that were fully 
resolved against me are come over nud have joyned themselves to our Communion. 
I have baptised families of them together, so 1 have dayly additions to the con- 
gregation ” rsj. 

In Sussex County the Rev. W. Becket (1721-4) effectedsuch a refor- 
mation in the lives of the people as to draw forth the “ thanks of 
the Magistrates and gentlemen of tho Church of England ” in the 
county [9]. Within three years three churches were built in his 
Mission, “yet none of them,” ho wrote in 1724, “will contain the 
hearers that constantly attend the Church service ” [10]. Grateful too 
were the Welsh at Oxford and Radnor, to be ministered to in their 
own tongue, while only “poor settlers” “in the wilderness.” The 
people at Radnor “built a church in hopes of being supply ed with the 
right worship of God” [11], hopes which were first gratified in 1714 
by tjbe appointment of the Rev. J. Cludb. In referring to his death, 
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which occurred in December 1715, the Churchwardens and Vestry 
wrote in 1720 : — 

“ Mr. Glabb our late Minister was the first that undertook the care of Radnor 
and Oxon and lie paid dear for it, for tho great fategue of rideing between the two 
Churches, in such dismall wayes and weather ns we generally have for four months 
in winter, soon put a period to his Life ” f 12]. 

The death of a Missionary was frequently followed by the loss of 
a congregation to tho Church. “ For want of Ministers cpiscopally 
ordained " “ many large congregations of Churchmen ” were “ obliged 
to join with the Dissenters in worship,” as appeared from the answer 
of a Presbyterian teacher, who being asked how his congregation 
stood affected in those unsettled times, answered he was “happy in 
having his congregation chiefly consisting of Church of England 
people who gave themselves up to none of those wild notions and 
enthusiastick ravings which some people practiced so much and were 
so fond of” [13]. The disadvantageous position of tho Church of 
America for wont of a Disliop was forcibly represented by tbe Rev. H. 
Neill of Oxford. Himself formerly a Presbyterian minister lie had, 
since conforming, educated for the ministry of the Church a nophow, 
Mr. Hugh Wilson, who on returning from ordination in England was, 
with the Rev. Mr. Gills, shipwrecked and drowned within sight of 
laud in 1708. On heaving of this Mr. Neill wrote (May 19) : — 

“ Snob, nhis ! arc the misfortunes, and I limy say, piM'secntions, that attend 
the poor distress'd Church of England in America, that whilst tho Dissenters can 
send out an innume rable trilju of teachers of all soils without any expences, we 
muRt send throe thousand miles cross the Atlantic Ocean, at the expellee of all wo 
are worth, sometimes, and as much mom as we have credit for, as well as the risqae 
of our lives, before we can have an ordination- this is a difficulty that has, and 
always will, prevent llio growth of the Church in America. Ifow Englishmen that 
can Jive at home will undertake the Mission -the great expcnces and dangers of 
the Hetifl that the Americans must encounter with, before they can obtain on 
ordination, damps their spirits, and forces many of them (who have strong in- 
clinations to the Church) to join the Dissenters, and beemno teachers among them — 
thus, when a vacancy happens among them, it can be filled in an instant, when a 
vacancy among us ;itj is some considerable time before they [we] can have a 
minister. All this time the Dissenters are making such havock among the Church 
people, that when a Missionary comes to one of these destitute places, he has all 
the work to begin again and many years before lie can collect his scattered 
sheep. 

14 Tho Dissenters very well know that the sending a Dishop to America, would 
contribute mom to the Kncrcase of the Church hem than all the money that has 
been raised by the Venerable Society. . . . Alas 1 we sec mid feel the power of 
our enemies and weakness of our friends, and cun only mourn in secret and 
pray for better times n [14]. 

One of the earlier Missionaries, the Rev. G. Ross of Chester, on tho 
return voyage from England in 1711 fell into the hands of the French, 
by whom he was “ carryed prisoner into France," where, he wrote : — 

“I as well as others was strip' t of all m y eloatlis from the crown of my hood 
to tho sole of my fToot ; in a word, I was left as naked as I was born, and that by 
means of the greedy priest that was Chaplain of the Eli ip : he perceived that my 
cloaths were bettor than his own, and therefore ho never ceased to importune his 
Captain till he got leave to change, forsooth, with me ; so that I am now cloathed 
in ragga, in testimony of my bondage 11 [Letter from Dinant, March 16, 1711.] [15] 

In his Minion of Chester (to which when released he returned) 
Quakerism ha d “ taken deep root," and was “cultivated by art and 

1)9 
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policy and recommended by fashion and interest," so that “ the doc- 
trine of Christ " met “ with much reproach and opposition ” [16]. 
Some fifty years later, one of his successors, the Bov. 0. Craig, 
estimated the Church members in Pennsylvania to bo less than one- 
fiftieth of the whole population [17]. Nevertheless, in spite of 
numerical weakness and other disadvantages, the Church gamed in 
strength wherever a faithful Missionary was maintained. 

Thus at Perquihoma the congregation increased greatly “by the 
daily coming over of Roman Catholicks, Anabaptists and Quakers ” [18], 
and at Conostogoc and Newcastle by Irish immigrants, of whom 
from 8,000 to 10,000 arrived in Pennsylvania (in 1729-80), many being 
shepherded by the Missionaries, the Bishop of Raphoe also remembering 
them by a present of I'ibles, Prayer Books, &c. [19]. In Sussex County 
the several “orderly, well disposed congregations ” were joined by 
Dissenters ; there were baptisms every Sunday, and 11 scarce a Com- 
munion" but what some 11 wore added to it." The “ country-bom 
people" were generally members of the Church, and Quakerism 
strangely decayed 11 even in that Province designed to be the Nursery 
of it " [20]. Strangers who “ accidentally attended " service at 
Apoquiniminck expressed “ an agreeable surprise at the decency and 
regularity of it," and both here and in many other places, previous to 
the Revolutionary movement, Dissenters flocked to the churches, which 
in the summer season were so crowded that, for want of room and 
fresh air, the Missionaries had “ to preach under the green trees " [21]. 

The Rev. C. Isoms (who became the first Colonial Bishop) wrote 
in 1768 that his Mission in Kent County was in “ a flourishing state, 
if building and repairing churches, if crowds attending the publick 
worship of God and other religious ordinances, if some of other 
denominations joining . . . and a revival of a spirit of piety in many 
can denominate it such " ; though there were “ still left Lukewarmness, 
Ignorance and vice enough to humble him sufficiently and exercise, if 
lie had it, “ an apostolic zeal " [22]. 

The inhabitants of York County in 1766 “ acknowledged the infinito 
service done by the Society's Missionaries in that dark and distant part 
of the world," and particularly by the Rev. T. Barton, who, they wrote, 

11 has distinguished himself at this time of public danger with so much zeal 
and warmth in behalf of Liberty and Protestantism that ho has endeared himself 
not only to his own people, but to all Protestant Dissenters there. He has con- 
stantly persevered by word and by cxumplo to inspirit and encourage the 
people to defend themselves and has often at the head of a number of his 
congregations gone to oppose the savage and murderous enemy, which lias no 
good an effect that they are verily persuuded that he has been instrumental under 
God, in preventing many families from deserting their plantations and having the 
fruits of many years' labours gathered by the hands of rapacious and cruel 
murthereiB ” [23]. 

The “ public danger " was caused by the incursions of the French 
and Indians, who reduced Cumberland County to a condition “ truly 
deplorable." Mr. Barton reported in 1756 that though his chur ches 
were “ churches militant indeed, subject to dangers and trials of the 
most alarming kind," yet he had the pleasure every Sunday to see the 
people crowding to them “with their muskets on their shoulders," 
declaring that they would “dye Protestants and Freemen, sooner 
live Idolaters and Slaves " [24]. f 
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The services rendered by Mr. Barton in organising his people for 
defensive purposes were thus noticed in a letter from Philadelphia to 
Mr. Penn, who communicated it to the Society > 

“ Mr. Barton deserves the commendations of all lovers of their country; for he 
has pnt himself at the head of his congregations, and marched cither by night or 
dfiy on every alarm. Had others imitated his example, Cumberland would not have 
wanted men enough to defend it ; nor has ho done anything in the military way 
but what hath increased his character for piety, and that of a sincerely religious 
man and zealous minister: In short Sir, he is a most worthy, active and 
serviceable pastor and Missionary, and as sueli please to mention him to the 
Society ” [26J. 

In 1768-4 Mr. Barton reported - 

“ The Churches in this Mission now moke as docent an appourunco as any 
Churches in the province, those of Philadelphia excepted. But much more is the 
pleasure I feel in observing them crowded every Hunduy during the summer season 
with people of almost every denomination, who come, many of them, thirty and 
forty miles. . . . Amidst all the mad /.cal and distractions of the Kcligionislx tliut 
surround me, 1 have never bcon deserted by any of those whom I had received in 
charge. . . . TIub Mission then takes in the whole of Lancaster County (eighty 
miles in length, and twenty-six iu breadth), part of Chester County, and part of 
Berks ; so that the circumference of my stated Mission only is 200 miles. The 
county of Lancaster contains upwards of 40,000 souls : of this number, not moro 
than 500 can be reckon’d as belonging to the Church of England ; the rest arc 
German Lutherans, Calvinists, Mcnnonists, Moravians, New Bom, Dunkors, 
Presbyterians, Hcccdcrs, New Lights, Covenanters. Mountain-Moil, Brownists, 
Independents, Papists, (junkers, Jews, <Vrc. Amidst such a swunn of Sectaries, 
all indulg'd and favour'd by the Government, it is no wonder tliut the National 
Church should bo borne down. At the last election for tlio county to chuso 
assembly-men, sheriffs, coroner, commissioners, assessors, Ac,. 5,000 freeholders 
voted, and yet not a single member of tlie Church was elected into any of these 
offices. Notwithstanding . . . my people have continued to give proofs of that 
submission and obedience to civil uuthority, which it is tlie glory of tlie Church 
of England to inculcate : and, whilst faction and Party strife have been rending 
the province to pieces, they behav'd themselves as became peaceable and dutiful 
subjects, never intermeddling in the least ... In tlio murder of the Indians iu this 
place, and the different insurrections occasioned by this inhuman act, not one of 
them was over concern’d. ... Their conduct upon this occasion has gain’d them 
much Credit and Honour. Upon the whole, the Church of England visibly gains 
ground throughout the province. The mildness and excellency of licr con- 
stitution, her moderation uitd charity even to her enemies, uml . . . the indefatigable 
labours other Missionaries, must at iongtli recommend her toull, except those who 
have an hereditary prejudice and aversion to her. The German Lutherans hnvo 
frequently in thoir Cmtus’s propos'd a union with the Church of England, and 
several of their clergy, with whom I havo convers'd, are desirous of addressing . . . 
my Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and . . . Bishop of London upon this subject. 
A largo and respectable congregation of Dutch Calvinists in Philadelphia have 
already drawn up constitutions, by which they oblige themselves to conform to 
the Canons and Constitutions of the National Church, and to use ln-r Liturgy and 
forms, and uono else provided they he approv'd of and receiv’d at Home and 
that my Lord Bishop will grant ordination to such gentlemen ns they shall 
present to him. Tlie Church of England then must certainly prevail at Iasi. 
Khe has hitherto stood her ground amidst all the rage and wildness of 
Fanaticism: and whilst Methodists and New Lights havo roam'd over the 
country, ' leading captive silly women,* and drawing in thousands, to adopt their 
strung and novel doctrines, the members of the Church (a few in. Philadelphia 
excepted) liavo 'held fast the profession of their faith without wavering.' And, if 
depriv’d as she is of any legal establishment in her favour, and remote from the 
immedi ate influence and direction of her lawful Governor tlio Bishops, she has 
stood unmov’d and gain'd a respectable footing— wliafe might be expected if. these 
were once to take place. . . . Many of the principal Quakers wish for it [the 
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establishment of Eplsoopooy] in hopes it might be a check to the growth of 
Presbyterianism, which they dread ; and the Presbyterians . . . would not ohnse 
to murmur at a time when they ore oblig'd to keep fair witli^ the Church whose 
assistance thoy want against the Combinations of the Quakers, who would willingly 
crush them " [ 26 ]. 

Mr. Barton had made a favourable impression on the Indians, had 
held conference with them, and induced somo to attend Church ; but 
he says : — 

11 Just when I was big with tho hopes of being ablo to do service among these 
tawny people, wo received tho melancholy news, that our forces, under tho com- 
mand of General Braddock, were defeated on tlm JJth of July, as they were marching 
to tako Duquusnc, a ‘French fort upon the Ohio. Tliis was soon succeeded by on 
alienation of the Indians in our interest ; and from that day to this, poor Penn- 
sylvania has felt incessantly tho sad effects of Popish tyranny and savage cruelty I 
A groat part of five of her counties lias been depopulated and laid waste, and some 
hundreds of her steadiest sons cither murder’d or carried into barbarous cap- 
tivity " [Nov. 8 , 1766.] [27] . 

With a viow to tho conversion of tho Indians the Society in 1756 
agreed to allow £100 per* annum for the training of native teachers in 
the College at Philadelphia under tho Rev. Dr. Smith [28]. 

11 Nothing can promise fairer to produce these happy effects than the scheme 
proposed by the honourable Society, ” wrote Mr. llarton. “ In the conversion of 
Indians many difficulties and impediments will occur, which Europian Missionaries 
will never bo able to remove. Their customs and manner of living are so opposite 
to the genius and constitution of our people, Unit they could never become familiar 
to them. Few of the Indians have any settled plaec of habitation, but wander 
about where they can meet with most success in hunting : and whatever beasts or 
reptiles they chance to Lake arc food to them. Bears, Foxes, Wolves, llaccons, 
Polecats, and even Snakes, they enn eat with as much clicarftiJncss as English men 
do their best beef and mutton ” 1 211 i. 

Wars and rumours of wars, however, kept the Indians too unsottled 
to listen to Christian teaching. In 1768 Mr. Barton wrote : — 

“ The Barbarians have renew'd their hostilities and the country bleeds again 
under the aavatje. knife . The dreadful news of murdering, burning, and scalping, 
is daily convey’d to ns and confirmed with shocking additions. Our traders, with 
goods to the am omit of near 4/200,000, arc taken; our gnrrisons lmvc been invested, 
and some of them obliged to surrender. Above fifty miles of the finest country 
in America lire already deserted, and the pool 1 people, having left their crops in 
the ground, almost ready for tho rickle, arc reduced to the most consummate 
distress" [30]. 

The obstacles to the conversion of tho negroes were not so great in 
Pennsylvania as in some parts of America. As early as 1712 the 
Missionaries began to baptize the slaves ; and a Mr. Ycates of Chester 
was commended by the Rev. CL Ross for his “ endeavours to train up 
his negroes in tho knowledge of religion ” [81]. 

Other owners were moved by the Bishop of London’s appeal 
[see p. 8] to consent to the instruction of their slaves ; and the result 
was the baptism of a considerable number [82]. At Philadelphia the 
Rev. G. Ross baptized on one occasion twelve adult negroes, 11 who were 
publickly examined before the congregation and answered to the ad- 
miration of all that heard them ... tho like sight had never before 
l>cen seen in that Cl lurch ” [88;. Tho sight soon became, a common 
one, and in 1747 the Rev. Dr. Jenney represented that there was a groat 
and daily increasing number of negroes in the oity who would with 
joy : *ttcnd upon a Catechist for instruction ; that he had baptis&d 
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several, bat was unable to add to his other duties ; and the Society, 
“ ever ready to lend a helping hand to Buch pious undertakings,” 
appointed tne^ Rev. W. Sturgeon to be their Catechist to the negroes 
in Philadelphia [84]. Generally the Missionaries showed great dili- 
gence in this branch of their work, Mr. Neill of Dover baptizing 182 
(145 being adult slaves) within about 18 months [85]. The Revo- 
lutionary War, whieh put a stop to this and many other good works, 
entailed much suffering on the Missionaries. Mr. Barton reportod in 
1776 : — 

11 1 have been obliged to shut up my churches, to avoid ilie fury of the populace, 
who would not suffer tho liturgy to be us’d, unless the collects and prayers for tho 
King and royal family wero omitted, which neither my conscience nor tho declara- 
tion I made and subscrib’d when ordained, would allow mo to comply with and 
although I used ovory prudent step to give no offence, oven to those who usurp'd 
Authority and Rule, and exorcised the severest tyranny over us, yet my life and 
property have been threaten'd upon mecr suspicion of being unfriendly, to, what 
is call'd the American Cause. Indeed every Clergyman of the Church of England 
who dar’d to act upon proper principles, was mark'd out for infamy and Insult. 
In consequence of which the Missionaries, in particular, have suffer’d greatly. 
Homo of them have been drog'd from their Horses, assaulted with Stones and 
Dirt, ducked in water, obliged to fleo for their lives, driven from their Habita- 
tions and Families, laid under arrests and imprison'd — I helievo they were all 
(or, at least, most of thorn) reduced to tin* same necessity, with me* of shut- 
ting np their churches ” [30 J. 

Tho following account of the closing of Apoquimininck Church on 
Sunday, July 28, 1770, is related by tho liov. P. Reading : 

“After the Xiccnc Creed T declared, in form that, us I hud no design to resist the 
authority or tin: new Government, on one hand, and as I was determined, on tlic other, 
not to incur the hcavyguilt of perjury by abroach of the most solemn promises, I slionld 
decline attending on the; public worship for a short tiino from that day; but that for 
the benefit of those who wore in Tull and close communion with me, for comforting 
them in the present distress, for strengthening them in the faith, for encouraging 
them to persevere in their profession unto the. end, I would administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper on (Sept. 8th) that day six weeks. I had purposed to 
say more on tho subject, bnt the scene became too affecting for me to bear a 
further part in it. Many of the people present were overwhelmed with deep 
distress, and the cheeks of some began to be bathed in tears. My own tongne 
faltered, and liiv firmness forsook me ; beckoning, therefore, to the clerk to sing the 
psalm, £ wen*, up into the pulpit, and having exhorted the Members of the Church 
to 1 hold fAst the profession of their faith without wavering,’ and to depend upon 
the promises of u faithful God for their present comfort ami future relief, I finished 
this irksome business, and Apoquimimuck Church from that day has continued 
shut up” r87J. 

After being coniincd to bis bouse for two years by tho rebels, Mr. 
Barton was loft “ no clioico but to abjure bis King, or to leave the 
country.” At bis departure for New York in 1778 the people of 
Pequea and Carnarvon* testified their esteem and regard for him by 
paying tho arroars of his salary, presenting him with (J50, taking u 
house for liis eight children, and “giving the kindest assurances that 
they Bhould be supported, till it might please God to unite tlioin again.” 

* These people wero accustomed to provoke one another to good works. In 176S 
Mr. Barton introduced to the “ uotico of tlio Society Mr. Nathan Evans, an old man 
belonging to the Caernarvon congregation, whoso, generosity to tlio Church " was 
“perhaps unequalled" iu that part of the world. “Though ho acquired his estate by 
hard labour and Industry," ho gave “ £100 towards finishing their Church,” “ purchased a 
glebo of 40 ocreH for the use of tho Minister," and contributed further to the endowment 
of the Clinrcli 
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Daring his confinement, being “ no longer allowed to go oat of the 
country . . . under penalty of imprisonment,” “ he secretly met his 
people on the confines of the counties, chiefly the women (who were 
not subject to the Penalties of the laws), with their little ones to bo 
catechised, and infants to be christon'd.” Under this restriction he 
11 sometimes baptized 30 in a day.” Tlie Missionaries were “most 
grievous sufferers in these days of trial.” Most of them “ lost their 
all," many were reduced to a state of “melancholy pilgrimage and 
poverty," and some sank under their calamities, Mr. Barton among 
the number, “ his long confinement to his house by the Rebels having 
brought on a dropsy,” from which ho died* [88]. The Report for 
1778 stated there had been “ a total cessation of the public worship " 
in Pennsylvania, and almost every Missionary had been driven out 
of the province [88]. One of those who remained and persevered 
in the faithful discharge of his duty, “ in Rpito of threats and ill 
treatment,” was the Rev. 8. Tinoley of Lewes, who was unablo to 
communicate with the Society for six years (1776-82). During this 
period ho went about Sussex County, and sometimes into Maryland, 
11 strengthening and confirming the brethren,” travelling “ at least 
8,000 miles a year,” and baptizing “ several thousands . . . and 
among them, many blacks, from 00 years to 2 months old.” He 
41 seldom performed publick service without having at the same time 80, 
40, or 50 baptisms.” llis “ difficulties and sufferings " wore “many 
and great " ; often he 11 scarcely had bread to eat, or raiment to put 
on," and the Revolutionists were so cruel us to deprivo his family of 
some refreshments which had been sent him, 41 though his weak and 
dying wife begged a small part only of the things as a medicine ” [40J. 

Kt.itistich. — T n Pennsylvania uml Delaware (area 47.205 sq. miles), whore (1702-83) 
the Society assisted in iimintainin^ 47 Missionaries and planting 24 Central Stations (ah 
detailed on pp. 851-2), there are now 4,420,400 inhabitants, of whom about SOU, 000 are 
Church Member* and 01,818 Communicants, under the care of 150 Clergymen and 4 
Bishops. [i'ec also the Table on pp. 80-7 mid p. Hoi.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

Nkw England was formnrly divided into fonr great dintricts or governments, 
including the Colonies of MaHHachuHotts, Connecticut, Rhode iHland, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont, and Naragansett or King’s Province. Tins first settlement — that of 
New Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay— was formed by a small party of Puritans or 
Independents in 1 620, which was much strengthen ml liy a fresh emigration from England 
in 1620. Other sects poured into the country, which soon swarmed with Brownists, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, Pnmilists, Aiitiuomiiuis, Coiifnrmitants or Fonnnlists, Arrians, 
Arminums, Gurtouists, Ac. Tim (iortouists were so lost to common humanity and 
decency that they were suppressed by the Civil Power under Governor Dudley in 1648. 
The Indc]»eii dents soon established their cocloHiiisticul system, and sought to exact from 
others a rigid conformity to it. Fleeing from persecution in England, they now them- 
selves became persecutors; and notwitlistunding their former professions of moderation 
and liberty of conscience, and the toleration conferred l>y the New England Charter, 
they drove out of Massachusetts the (Quakers* uud otiier seclaries. The Church Bottlers 
w ere so restrained from luiviug tlieir own form of worship that in 1670 many of tha 
inhabitants of Boston petitioned (Minrics 11. that they might bo allowed to build a 
chnrcb there for tli« exercise of religion according to the Church of England. Permission 
was accorded, and the congregation of the “King’s Chapel,’ 1 Boston, so increased that 
William 111. settled uii uiiuuul allowance f of £100 for the support of an assistant 
luinisler for them. 

In 1701 there were still only two clergymen of the Clmvcli of Eng- 
land in Now England, the population (Massachusetts, 70,000 ; Con- 
necticut, 80,000 ; Rhode Island and Providence, 5,000; Naragansett, 
8,000 ; New Hampshire, 8,000; and Maine, 2,000) being mostly 
Dissenters [1]. 

In February 1702 the Society, after reading letters 11 deliver’d in 
by Dr. Bray,” and consulting the Rev. (4. Keith, recorded its opinion 
“ that a Missionary should bo forthwith sent to tlio Naragansets 
country,” and tlio Bishop of London was asked to recommend 
one [2J. It was not possible, however, to carry out the proposal till 
many years later. In the meantime, Keith, Talbot and Goiidox [pp. 
9, 10] reached Boston on June 11, 1702, and the former reported : — 

11 At my arrival the Reverend Mr. iSumurl Miles, the Reverend Mr. Christopher 
Bridge, both Ministers of the Church of England at Boston, did kindly receive 
me and the two Ministers in company with me, and wo lodg'd and were kindly 
entertain'd in tliciv houses during our abode at Boston. June 1-1, 1702. Being 
Sunday, ut the request of the above-named Ministers of tlio Church of England, 
1 preached in the Queen's Chapel at Boston, on Kph. 2, 20, 21, 22, where was 
a large auditory, not only of Chureh People, but of liuiuy others. Soon after, at 
the request of the Ministers and Vestry, and others of the auditor}', my Sermon 
was printed at Boston, it contained in it towards the conclusion, six plain brief 
rules, which 1 told my auditory, did well agree to the Holy Scriptures, and they 
being well observed and put into practice, would bring all to the Church of 
England, who diBHented from her. This did greatly alarm the Independent 
Preachers at Boston. Whereupon Mr. Increase Mather, one of the. chief of them 
was set on work to print against my sermon, as accordingly he did, wherein ho 

* After tlio Church of England had 1)0011 set up in Rhode Inland tlio Quakers were 
led to M express their regard " for it “frbm the experience . . . they had of the mildness 
sod lenity of its administration ” [8]. 
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laboarod to provo them nil falRo and contrary to Scripture, but did not say any- 
thing against the body of my sermon. And not long after, £ printed a Treatise m 
Vindication of these Six Boles, in answer to his, wherein I viewed the invalidity 
of his objections against them. This I had printed at New York, the printer 
at Boston not daring to print it, lest lio should give offence to the Independent 
Preachers there. After it was priuted, the printed copies of it were Bent to 
Boston, and dispersed both over New England and the other parts of North 
America ” [5]. 

The MS. of Keith’s Journal contains this passage : — 

“In divers ports of New England wc found not only many people well 
affected to tlie Church, who have no Church of England Ministers, and in Borne 
places none of any sort ; but also we found several New England Ministers very 
well affected to the Church, sonic of whom both hospitably entertain’d ns in their 
houses and requested us to preach in their congregations, wch. accordingly wc 
did, and receiv'd great thanks, both from tho Ministers and people: and in 
Cambridge Collcdgc in N. England we were civilly trented by some of the ffelloWB 
there, who have a very great favour to the Church of England, and were it not for 
the poysouous doctrines that have been infused into the scholars and youths there, 
and deep prejudices agt. tho Church of England by Mr. Increase Mather, formerly 
President of the Collcdgc there, and Mr. Samuel Willard, now President there, the 
Scholars and Students there would soon be brought over to the Church ” [(>]. 

Tho truth of tho above description was remarkably con- 
firmed in later years, when tho persecution of tho Church was 
followed by the conformity of largo numbers of Dissenters and 
tlioir teachers. Already some of the inhabitants had begun to 
show tlioir preference by building churches and petitioning the 
Society for ministers, and tho first to receive encouragement wero the 
people of Newport, Rhode Island, for whoso church the Society 
allowed in January 1708 £15 for “a Chalice Patten, Cloatli and 
other necessaries.” At the same time £20 was granted fat Governor 
Dudley’s request) “ towards tho support of Mr. Eburn, a Minister in 
the Isle of Bhoales, for one year ” j7J. The llev. Samuel Ebuun min- 
istered in this Mission three and a half years ; in which time it 
cost him £150 more than he “ over received from the inhabitants.” 
“This extraordinary expense” lie “was at merely to introduce the 
service of the Church of England in those Islands,” and did it to some 
good effect. “ He stay’d there so long till every family of the place 
removed their goods to the mainland for fear of tho enemy ” [8], In 
1704 the Rev. J. Honyman was appointed to Newport. He not only 
built up tho Church in Rhode Island, but gathered congregations at 
several towns on the continent, and ministered to them until they 
were provided with resident clergymen. In spite of the “ frowns and 
discouragements ” of tho Government- there being only “ one baptized 
Christian in tho whole legislature” of the island Mr. llonyman was 
able to report in 1782 : — 

“ Betwixt New York and Boston, the distance ot BOO miles, and wherein arc 
many Missions, there is not a congregation in the way of the Church of England 
that can pretend to compare with mine, or equal! it in uny respect ; nor docs my 
Church consist of members that were of it when I came here, for I havo buried 
them all ; nor is thore any one person now alive that did then belong to it, so 
tlmt our present appearing is entirely owing to the blessing of God upon my 
endeavours to servo him ” [*JJ. 

Mr. Honyman’s labours at Newport extended over nearly half a 
century. # 
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la Connecticut the foundations of several Missions were laid by 
the Bev. G. Muirson. Although attached to the parish of Bye in New 
York, he could not resist the desiro of the people of Stratford to have 
the Ghurch settled among them. Colonel Heathcoto accompanied 
him ou his visit in 1700, and thus described their reception in 
Connecticut : — 

“Wo found that Collony luucli an we expected, very ignorant, of the Constitution 
of our Church, and therefore enemy a to it. All their TowncH arc furnished with 
Ministers . . . chiofiy Independents, denying Jtaptismo to tho Children of all 
who ore not in full Comiu union ; there are many thousands in that Govmt. 
unbaptised, tho Ministers were very uneasy at our coming amongst them, and 
abundance of pains was taken to terrify tho People from hearing Mr. Muirson. 
But it availed nothing, for notwithstanding all their endeavours, ho had a very 
great Congregation and i mined inlinitly beyond my expectation. The people 
were wonderfully surprised at tho Order of our Church, expecting to have heard 
and seen some wonderful! strange things, by the Account and lieprcscntation of 
it that their Teachers had given them. . . . Mr. Muirson baptized about 
24 — most grown people ” [10]. 

The visit was renewed (again by invitation) in 1707, the stead- 
fastness of tlie people being unshaken by tho Independents, whose 
ministers and magistrates went from house to house threatening 
11 with prison and punishment ” those who would go to hear Mr. 
Muiraon preach. 

. “ One of their Magistrates '* (wrote. Mr. Muir sou] ** with some other ofl'iccrs, 
came to my Lodgings, . . . and in the hearing of Colonel Heathcoto and a great 
many people read a long Paper. The meaning or iL was to let mo know that 
theirs wns a Charter Government, that I hsnl done, an illegal thing in coming 
among 'em to establish a now Way of Worship, and to forewarn me from 
preaching any more. This lie did by virtue or one of their Laws . . . the Words 
he made use of are these as the said Law expresses I hem : lie it enacted by tlio 
. . . Gcncrel Assembly, That there shall be no Ministry or Church Administration 
entertained or attended by the Inhabitants of any Town or Plantacon in this 
Colony, distinct and separate from, and in opposition to that which is openly 
and publiekly observed and dispeneed by the approved Ministers of the Place.' 
Now whatever Interpretation of t lie W ords of the said law may admit of, yet we are to 
regard tlio sense and force they put upon them ; which is plainly thus, to exclude the 
Church their Government, as appears by their Proceedings with me. Ho that 
hereby they deny a Liberty of Conscience to the Church of England jwople, as 
well as all others that are not of tlieir opinion; which being repugnant to 
the Laws of England is contrary to the Grant of their Charter " [llj. 

Tho movement in favour of the Church was stimulated by this 
opposition; other towns invited Mr. Muirson to visit them, and he 
became a kind of travelling Missionary in the Colony. The tactics of 
the Independents were repeated. 

“They. . . left no means nntryed botli foul and fair, in prevent the settling of 
the Church among them ” (wrote Mr. Mnirson) ; “ . . . the people were likewise 
threatened with Imprisonment, and a forfeiture of £5 fur coming to hearing me. 
It wou'd require more lime than you would willingly Itcstow on these Lines, to 
express how rigidly and severely they treat our People, by taking their Estato by 
distress when they do not willingly pay to support their Ministers. . . . They 
spare not openly to speak reproachfully and with great contempt of our Church, 
thoysay the Bign of tho Cross is the Mark of the llcast and the sign of the 
Devil and that those who receive it are given to the. Devil ” [12]. 

Mr. Muirson died in 1701) ; and two years later Governor Hunter 
of New York wrote to the Society 

“ When I was at Connecticut, those of tho Comm union of the Church at 
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Stndfo rd, came to me in a Body, and then, as they have abuse by a. Letter, 
b egg’d my Interoession with onr most Venerable Society and ... the Bishop of 
London for a Missionary; they appeared very much in earnest, and are the best 
sett of men I met with in that country ” [ 18 ]. 

Disappointment from friends was perhaps a severer test of 
earnestness than persecution* from enemies; but neither could shake 
the faithfulness of the Church adherents at Stratford, and after 
waiting another eleven years their wishes were gratified by the 
Sodety sending them a Missionary, the Rev. G. Pigot, in 1722. a To 
some extent many other congregations were subjected to similar trials, 
and oppression mid persecution seemed to be the common lot of 
the Church in New England. Sometimes Churchmen's complaints 
reached tho oar of the Governor, and grievances were redressed, but 
in general the Independents had tho upper hand, and their bigotry 
was extreme. At Newbury, Governor Dudley had eased the Church 
members from paying taxes to tho Dissenting Ministers, but the Rev. 
II. Lucas found on his arrival in 1710 that the Dissenters had 
taken possession of the church and robbed it of its omamentB, vest- 
ments, and books. Next day, however, the ornaments Ac. were 
restored; he reconciled the people, and two of tho Dissenting 
teachers who had been relied on to 11 dissolve 11 the Church congre- 
gation were admitted to Holy Commuuion, and one of them shortly 
aftor “ put on y u courage to read the Holy Biblef in the meeting and 
say the L <1 ’* Prayers, a thing not done before” there, and “lio 
resolved” to continue it “tho 1 very much opposed.” Air. Lucas' 
“knowledge in Phisick” was very serviceable in winning people, and 
ofiected" that which by preaching ” lie 11 could not have done ” [14 j. 

Of the 84 Missionaries on the Society’s list in New England, 
more than one-fourth were brought up Dissenters. Among these were 
Samuel Seabuky (father of the first American Bishop) ; Timothy 
Cutleb, President of Yale (Presbyterian) College ; and Edwakd 
Bass, the future Bishop of Massachusetts. “ The great inclination 
of some young students in New. England to enter into Episcopal 
Orders” had been brought under the Society's notice at an early 
period, and in 170G a letter was sent to the Governor and tho 
Clergy encouraging the sending of candidates to England for ordi- 
nation [15]. The sacrifices involved by conformity were such as 
to exclude all but persons actuated by tho highest motives. Hence 
those who conformed were a real gain to the Church, which 
exerted a power and influence out of all proportion to her numerical 
strength. Of this the Dissenters wore aware, and their dread and 
intolerance of the Church showed that they had little confidence iu 
their own systems of religion. Wlmt some of those systems were, 
and how the Church was affected by them, may bo gathered from the 
writings of the Missionaries. 

The Rev. Dr. Johnson of Stratford wrote in 1727 that he had 

* This continued after Mr. Muirson'H death. Sen “An Account of tho Bufferings of 
the Members of the Church of England ” and an Appeal to the Queen for relief from 
their grievance*, about 1711-12 [1(SJ. 

t A similar effect was produced in the Rev. S. Palmer's Mission, where a congrega- 
tion of Dissenters, from observing tliu regular method of reading the Scripture in 
church, 11 voted that a new folio Bible be bought for them and that their teaenfff yhtU 
read tenons out of it every Sunday morning and evening.” • 
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visited (at Fairfield) “ a considerable number of my people in prison 
for tlieir rates to tne Dissenting Minister, to comfort and encourage 
them under their sufferings . . . both I and my people grow weary of 
our lives under our poverty and oppression 11 [17, IB]. 

In '1748 he opened a new church at llipton. “On the Sunday 
following a Dissenting teacher, one Mills ... a great admirer of Mr. 
Whitfield, reviled and declaimed” against the Dr.’s Sermon, “which 
was on the subject of relative holiness,” and soon after some of Mills’ 
followers “put liis doctrine into practice, by defiling the Church with 
ordure in several places ” [18]. 

In the Mission of the Rev. J. Beach of Newtown &c. some people 
began to build a church. But, said lie in 1748 : — 

“ The Independents to supprcHS this design in its infancy . . . have lately prose- 
cuted and fined them for their meeting to worchip God according to the Common 
Prayer ; and the same punishment they are likely to suffer for every offence in 
this kind. . . The case of these people is very hard. If on the Lord's Day they 
continue at home, they must bo punished ; if they meet to worship God according 
to the Church of England, in the best manner they can, the mulct is still greater; 
and if they go to the Independent meeting in the town where they live, they must 
endure the mortification of hearing the doctrines ami worship of the Church 
vilified and the important truths of Christianity obscured and enervated by 
enthusiastic and antinomiau dreams. . . . My people [at Newtown Ac. | arc not all 
shaken, hut rather confirmed in their principles, by the spirit of enthusiasm that 
rages among tho Independents. . . . A considerable number [of the Dissenters] in 
this Colony have lately conformed, and several churches arc now building where 
they have no minister " [20]. 

Dr. Johnson reported in 1741 : - 

11 We have had a variety of travelling enthusiastical A antinomian teachers 
conic umong us. . . . Not only the minds of many people are at once struck 
with amazing Distresses upon their bearing the dismal outcrys of our strolling 
preachers, but even their Bodies are in a moment affected with . . . surprizing 
Convulsions, and involuntary agitations and cramps ” [21] . 

Tlie Rev. 11. Gansu wrote from Fairfield in 1748 : — 

“ At Norwalk, Stanford, and Ridgefield . . . there have been large accessions 
made to the Church of late . . . chiefly persons who appear to have a serious sense of 
religion . . . Where the lato spirit of Enthusiasm has most abounded the Church 
lias received the largest accessions. Many of these deluded people ... as their 
Passions subsided, sought for rest in the Bosom and Communion of the Church " [5121. 

A joint letter from its Missionaries in New England acquainted the 
Society in 1747 that it was “ a matter of great comfort to them to see 
in all places the earnest zeal of the people in pressing forward into the 
Church from the confusions which Methodism had spread among 
them ; insomuch that they think nothing loo much to do to qualify 
themselves for the obtaining of Missionaries from the Society ” [28]. 

The Rev. Mr. Fayebweathkh, at Naragansett, had his dwelling “in 
the midst ” “ of enemies, Quakers, Anabaptists, Antipccdobaptists, 
Presbyterians, Independants, Dippers, Levellers, Sabbatarians, Muggle- 
tonians, and Brownists,” who united “in nothing but pulliug down 
the Churcli of England,” which they in their language called 
“ emphatically Babel, a synagogue of Satan,” etc. Thus situated he 
found it best “to be mild and gentle, peaceable and forbearing,” 
which the Society earnestly recommended to him and all their Mission- 
aries. In consequence of this behaviour several conformed to the 
Church from the Anabaptists and other persuasions. In that part of 
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America Mr. Fayerweather found “immersion preferred among 
persons in adult years to sprinkling,” and whenever it was required he 
administered in that way, as the Church directs [24]. See also letters 
from Rev. Dr. Cutler, Boston, .Tune 80, 1748, and Dec. 26, 1744 [26]; 
Rev. J. Beach, Newtown, April C, 17G1 [26]; Rev. E. Winslow, 
Stratford, July 1, 1708 [27J; and Rev. IS. Mansfield, Derby, Sept. 26, 
1768 [28J. This testimony (and much more that might be quoted) 
shows that the influence of the Society's work was beneficial to the 
whole country. The progress made must have been considerable when 
Missionaries could report from 100 to 846 communicants in their con- 
gregations [29J. In the Newton and Reading district Mr. Beach 
“preached in many places where the Common Prayer had never 
been heard nor the Scriptures read,” in others where there had 
been no public worship at all, and ho hod tlio privilege of raising up 
11 flourishing congregations, " and seeing the Church members increase 
more than twenty-fold and outnumber the Dissenters [80]. 

The Rev. J. Bailey, Itinerant ill Massachusetts, stated in 1762 
that “ Industry, Morality, and Religion” were “flourishing among a 
people till of late abandoned to disorder, vice, and Profaneness,” which 
alteration was “ chiefly owing to the performance of Divine service 
and thoso pious tracts which the Society's generous care lias dis- 
persed ” [81]. 

Another missionary, the Rev. E. Punderhon— who during thirty 
years failed to officiate only one Sunday — “almost alone raised up 
eleven churches in Connecticut under the greatest trials and difficul- 
ties imaginable” [82 j. In Now Hampshire the difficulty of raising 
up churches was lessened at this time by the action of Governor 
Wentworth, who made over to the Society 120 town lots of land, of 
about 800 acres each, and also set apart church glebes in each town, 
and “granted an equal portion or light to the first sottlcd minister 
of the Church of England and his heirs with the rest of the pro- 
prietors of every town for ever ” 1 80 j. 

The efforts of the Missionaries for the conversion of the negroes 
and Indians in New England met with more opposition than en- 
couragement from the Colonists. From Bristol the Rev. J. Usher 
reported in 1780 that “ sundry negroes ” had made “application for 
baptism that were able to render a very good account of the hope that 
was in them,” but lie was “ not permitted to comply with their 
requests . . . being forbid by their masters.” In the same year, how- 
ever, he succeeded in baptizing three adult Indians, and later on tho 
Bristol congregation included “ about 80 Negroes and Indians,” most* 
of whom joined “in the Publick Service very decently” [84], 

At Newtown the opposition was more serious, and the story of the 
Rev. J. Beach should be taken to heart by all who profess the name 
of Christ. This is what ho wrote in 1788 : — 

11 When first I arrived here, I intended to visit the Indians who live three 
miles from Newtown, and I had hopes that some good might have been wrought 
upon them; but many of tho English here that am bitter enemies to tho Churoli, 
antidoted them against the Church, or any instructions they might have received 
from me, By insinuating them with a jealousy, if they recioved me as their 
Min ister, I would in time get their land from them ; and they must be oblidged to 
pay me a salary. This put them into a groat Bago, for these Indians are a very 
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jealous people, and particularly suspicious of being cheated out of their land by 
the English (the English having got most of it from them already). These 
English Dissenters likewise rail'd against all the Churchmen in Generali, telling 
them (the Indians) thoy were rogues, Ac., and adviBcd them that : if I come among 
them to instruct them, to whip me. In a word they raised such a ferment among 
these Bude Barbarians, that their Sachem, or Chief, said that if I came among 
them, he would shoot a bullet thro my heart ; these thingB severall of the Indians 
have told me since. However J, not knowing the danger, wont to visit them, but 
they looked very surlily upon me, and showed a great uneasiness when I mentioned 
the name of God, so that I plainly saw, that they were resolved not to hear me, and 
I feared that if I had persisted in my discourse of Heligion, that they would have 
done me a mischief 11 [id]. . 

Mr. Beach does not appear to have baptized many Indians, and liis 
parishioners had but few negro slaves ; bat all they had he, after 
proper instruction, baptized, and some of them became communi- 
cants [86]. The teaching which the Indians received from the Romish 
Church, as well as from Dissenters, tended to make them imperfect 
Christians. The frontiers of Massachusetts Bay were frequented by 
“ a great number of Indians,” the 11 remains of the ancient Norridge- 
walk Tribe ” ; thoy universally spoke French, and professed 11 the 
Romish religion,’ 1 visiting Canada “ once or twice a year for Abso- 
lution.” They had “ a great aversion to the English owing to the 
influence of Roman Catholic Missionaries,” who taught them “that 
nothing is necessary to eternal salvation, but to believe in tho name of 
Christ, to acknowledge the Pope his holy Vicar, and to extirpate the 
English because thoy cruelly murdered the Saviour of mankind.” It 
is not surprising therefore that the Rev. J. Bailey found them “ very 
savage in their dress and manner” (87]. 

Aiming at something more than nominal conversions, the Mission- 
aries of the Society sought to accomplish their object by “a more 
excellent way,” and their teacliing proved acceptable to not a few 
heathen. At Stratford Dr. Johnson “ always had a catechetical lecture 
during the summer months, attended by many negroes, and some 
Indians, as well as the whites, about 70 or HO in all, and ” (said he in 
1751) 11 as far as I can find, where the Dissenters have baptized one 
we have baptized 2, if not 8 or >1 negros or Indians, and I have four 
or five communicants ” [88]. 

At Naragansett, Dr. Mackpaiuian had a class of 70 Indians and 
negroes, whom he frequently catechised and instructed before Dime 
service, and the Rev. J. IIonvmax of Newport, Rhode Island, besides 
baptizing somo Indians, numbered among his congregation “ above 
J00 negroes who constantly attended the Publick Worship” [30]. 
Among the Naragansett tribe in Rhode Island Catechist Bonnet, of 
the Mohawk Mission, New York Provinco, laboured for a short time 
at the invitation of their King, Thomas N migrate. These pcoplo 
were specially commended by the Rev. M. Graves for their donation 
of 40 acres of land* towards a church and their progress in religion 

* The land referred to hy Mr. Graves was probably that givi.ii in 1740 by “ George 
Ninegrett, Chief Hncheui and J’rince of the Narrognnsett Indians,'’ who “ for and in con- 
sideration of the lovo and affliction " which lie liud for “ the people of the Church of 
England in Charlestown and Westerly . . . and for securing and settling the Service and 
Worship of God amongst them according to tlio usuago of that most excellent Church . • . 
conveyed . . to the use of the Society” (S.P.G.) forty acres of land in Charlestown, 
Bhode Ialawfl, with all buildings theroan, to be appropriated for the benefit of the 
Episcopal Ministers of that Church [14]. 
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and attachment to the Church and Crown of England ; and on Ur. 
Bonnet's departure Mr. Graves, at the Society’s request, undertook to 
appoint a successor and himself to superintend the Mission . Mr. 
Graves had several of them at his house, and found them “ very 
worthy of notice and encouragement/' and that they had “ made 
great proficiency in spirituul knowledge " and spared “ no pains for y* 
Improvement of their Souls." Mr. Graves ministered to four other 
adjacent tribes, who had “ great confidence in him ” [40]. A similar 
regard was shown for the Rev. J. Check ley of Providence, who 
possessed 11 great skill in the neighbouring Indian language " and a 
“.long acquaintance with the Indians themselves." lie not only 
visited the natives but was himself sought out by “ some of his old 
Indian acquaintances . . . from far distant countries " [41]. 

In “ Old Plymouth Colony " tlio Rev. E. Thompson used “ his 
utmost endeavours to be serviceable" to the natives, and it was 
reported in 1753-4 that “ the Indians in the neighbourhood of Scituate 
and Marshfield come more frequently to Church and behave with 
decency and devotion and bring their children to baptism and 
submit to Mr. Thompson’s instructions, to which the Society’s bounty 
of ftibles and Common Prayer Books [in 1753] has not a little con- 
tributed," and that his labours among them were “attended with 
greater success than ever " [42 j. At Stoughton and Dedham the Rev. 
W. Clark reclaimed several Indians whoso frequent attendance and 
devout behaviour at church became a subject of remark [43 j. These 
instances suffice to show that the heathen were not neglected by the 
Society and that the work among them was not in vain. 

During the American Revolution numerous and pitiable accounts 
were received by the Society of the sufferings of their Missionaries. 
The Rev. S. Peters of Hebron “ left his Mission to avoid the fury 
of an outrageous multitude, who after the most inhuman treatment of 
him, still threatened his life ” 1 45 j. Several others were driven from 
their posts. The Rev. J. W is wall of Falmouth, after being taken 
prisoner, 11 greatly insulted and abused, and in danger of being shot to 
death" — being actually fired at by “tlie mob" — made his escape to 
Boston, having lost all his property and his real estate. His wife and 
family were permitted to follow him, “ with only two days’ provision," 
“her wearing apparel, and bedding” ; but a few days after reaching 
Boston she and liis only daughter died [40]. The Rev. R. Cossit of 
Haverhill and Claremont received frequent insults, and was “ confined 
as a prisoner in the town of Claremont " nearly four years. Yet he 
“constantly kept up Publick Service, without omitting even the 
Prayers for the King and the Royal Family," and “his congregation 
and communicants ’’ increased, though “ cruelly persecuted by fines 
for refusing to fight against tlieir King." In many other places where 
he used to officiate the Church people “ totally dwindled away," some 
escaping to the King’s army for protection, “ some being banished," 
and many dying [47]. 

The Rev. J. W. Weeks of Marblehead, liis wife, and eight helpless 
children, were “ obliged to seek shelter in a wilderness, the horrors of 
which t]iey had never seen or felt before ; ’’ and which were added to 
“ by the snapping of a loaded gun at Mr. Bailey and him while walking 
in the garden." No innocency of intentions and no peaceableness 
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conduct could faring him security from the wild undistinguishing rage 
of party, and being 11 exposed to most dreadful consequences ” by re- 
fusing to take the oath of abjuration, he made his escape to England, 
leaving his family dependent on the pity of friends for support [48]. 

The Rev. B. Mansfield of Derby &c. was forced to fly from his 
Mission (leaving his wife and nine children behind), 11 in order to 
escape outrage and violence, imprisonment and death.” Out of 180 
families attending his two churches, 110 remained loyal, as did, almost 
to a man, the congregations of Messrs. James Scovil and Beach [49] : 

The Bov. W. Clarke of Dedham, whose natural bodily in- 
firmities should have secured him from molestation, seems to have 
been 41 singled out as an object for oppression and cruel usage.” 

“ The Dissenting Minister of the Parish, who had always received the 
most civil and obliging treatment from him, with some others, stirred 
up the violence of the mob so suddenly 11 that 11 about midnight Mr. 
Clarke “was assaulted by a largo number of them, his house 
ransacked, and lymsolf used with indignity and insult.” Soon after, ' 
he was arrested, “carried to a publick House and shut up in a 
separate room 1 for J of an hour, to view the Picture of Oliver 
Cromwell,” then hurried to Boston, where, after a trial conducted “ in 
a manner nearly resembling the Romish Inquisition,” and in which 
“ he was denied counsel and not permitted to know what was alledged 
against him,” he was “ condemned to Banishment and confiscation of 
Estate.” This sentence was so far relaxed that lie was allowed to 
remain a prisoner in his parish. As such 41 he drank deep of the cup 
of affliction and endured complicated misery ” for nearly a year, when 
ho took refuge at Newport, Itliodc Island 1 501. 

At Fairfield the Rev. John Sayre and his congregations were 
14 greatly oppressed merely on account of their attachment to their Church 
and King.” . . . Many of them wore “imprisoned on the most frivolous 
pretences and their imprisonment aggravated with many circum- 
stances of cruelty.” The enlargement of North Fairfield Church was 
stopped 44 by the many abuses ” which it 41 4 shared in common with the 
other churches in the Mission. Shooting bullets through them, 
breaking the windows, stripping off tho bangings, carrying off the 
leads . . • and tho most beastly defilements, make but a part of the 
insults which were offered to them.” His house was 44 beset by more 
than 200 armed horsemen,” and for some days he was not allowed to 
leave his premises. Next he was 

44 advertised as an enemy to his conntry for refusing to sign an Association 
which phligwl it’s subscribers to oppose the King with life and fortune and to 
withdraw all offices even of justice, humanity, and charity, from every recusant. 
In consequence of tHa advertisement all persons were forbidden to hold any kind 
of correspondence, or to have any manner of dealing with him, on pain of bringing 
themselves into the Bame predicament. This order was posted up in every store, 
mill, me c h a ni cal shop, and public house in tho county, and was repeatedly 
published in the newspapers ; but, through the goodness of God they wanted for 
nothing, the people under cover of the night, and, as it were by stealth, supplying 
them with plenty of the comforts and necessaries of life.” 

Ho was banishe d for a time. When General Tryon drove off 
the enemy and Bet fire to the town, although a guard was sent to 
protect the parsonage it was destroyed, and Mr. Sayre with Ins wife 
and eight children were left “ destitute of house and raiment ” |51> 
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By the operation of the British troops the church and a great 
part of Norwalk parish were also “laid in ashes/ 9 and the Rev. J. 
Leaming lost everything except the clothes he was wearing. 

a , General Tryon informed the Society in August 1779 that he 
rescued these “ two very worthy clergymen, who were galled 
with the Tyranny of the Rebels " [53]. In Mr. Learning’s case the 
mob “took his picture, defaced and nailed it to a sign-post with the 
head downwards." By the treatment he received during imprison- 
ment— when he was denied a bed— he contracted a disease which made 


him a cripple for life. Great as were his sufferings, Mr. Leaming 
stated (in 1780) that “the Rulers of Connecticut . . • treated the 
Clergy of the Church of England with more lenity than any other 
Government on the Continent ” [54]. 

For “ assisting some loyalists to escape from confinement " the 
Rev. R. Viets of Simsbury (Conn.) was taken in 1776 and confined 
“a close prisoner in Hartford gaol” — for a time “in irons” [55]. 
Eventually ho was released. During his long imprisonment “ almost 
all his fellow prisoners” (some hundreds in numbers), being “ of the 
Church,” he prayed with them “ twice a day, and preached twice on 
each Sunday. To those three of them who were put to death for their 
loyalty he was suffered to administer the Sacrament . • . which they 
received with great devotion.” |L., Oct. 29, 1784 [56].] 

The Rev. J. Bailey of Fownalborough for three years underwent 
“ the most severe and cruel treatment.” Twice he was “ assaulted by 
a furious mob,” who on one occasion “stripped him naked”; four 
times he was “ hauled before an unfeeling committee,” and “ sentenced 
to heavy bonds ” ; tlirice he was “ driven from his family and obliged 
to preserve a precarious freedom by roving about the country ” (in the 
provinces of Maine, Hampshire, and Massachusetts), “through 
unfrequented paths, concealing himself under the cover of darkness 
and in disguised appearance.” Two attempts were made to “ shoot 
him.” In his absence his family 11 suffered beyond moasure for the 
necessaries of life.” But as long as they had anything to bestow, his 
people assisted him- -often “at the risque of their freedom and 
property,” it being accounted “ highly criminal to prevent a friend to 
Great Britain from starving.” When at last he and his family escaped 
they arrived at Halifax in 1779 in a state of utter destitution. [See 
p. 115.] During his wanderings “ he travelled through a multitude of 
places, where ho preached in private houses and baptized a great 
number of children ” [57]. 

The Rev. M. Graves of New London, having undergone “ a con- 
tinued scene of persecutions, afflictions, and trials, almost even unto 
death, for his religious principles and unshaken loyalty,” took shelter 
in New York; but only to die. The liko fate befell the Rev. E. 
Winslow of Braintree ; and the Rev. J. Leaming of Norwalk narrowly 
escaped with his life to New York [58 j. 

Mr. Winslow reported in 1776 that “ all the Churches in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island were shut up, except Trinity Church, where the prayers 
for the King are omitted ” [59]. But in 1781 the Society was able to 
announce that the Church rather increased than diminished in New 


England, and that the condition of the Clergy was not so distressing 
as it had been ; especially in Massachusetts and New Hampshire fj^are 
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had been a great increase of the Church people, even where they had 
no ministry [00], And from Simsbury in Connecticut the Rev. R. 
Vibts reported in 1784 that the losses of his congregation 11 by deaths 
emigrations Ac.” were 11 pretty nearly balanced by the accession of new 
Conformists.” Although some ignorant people were being “ seduced 
from the Church by enthusiasm,” yet more joined themselves to her, 
11 from a full conviction that the doctrines regulations, and worship of 
the Church are more consistent with reason, Scripture and the true 
spirit of devotion, than those of any other Church upon earth ” [01]. 

Statistics. — In New England, now divided into the Staten of Mnswiolrasettn, Con- 
necticut New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and Rhode Inland (area <*0,465 mj. miles'), 
whan the Society (1702-85) assisted in maintaining 84 Missionaries ami planting HO 
Central Stations (as dotnileu on pp. 852-4), there are now 4,010,529 inhabitants, of whom 
about 881,000 nro Church Members and 70,059 Communicants, under the care of 570 
Clergymen and 0 Bishops. [Sen also the Table on pp. 80-7, and p. 852.] 
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CHAPTER X. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey wm first settled in 1034 by Danes. They were soon followed by 
Swedes and Dutch; but in 1664 the country was acquired by the English and granted 
to the Dnlco of York J[sce page 07], who transferred it to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. By them it was divided into two districts, 11 East and West Jorsies"; and m 
1702 surrendered to Quern Anne, when the name of Now Jersey (after Lord Carteret, 
cx -Govern or of the Islo of Jersey) was resumed for the whole nountry.* 

The earliest English settlers were Quakers and Anabaptists; and it was by two 
members of those persuasions that an attempt “to setlo a maintenance ... for minis- 
ters ” in 1697 was defeated [1]. 

In 1701 Colonel Morris represented to the Society that “ the youth 
of the whole Province ” of East Jersey were “ very debauch’d and very 
ignorant, and the Sabbath Day seems there to be set apart for Ryotting 
and Drunkenness. In a word a General Ignorance and immorality 
runs through the whole Province.” The inhabitants of Middletowne 
he described as 11 perhaps the most ignorant and wicked people in the 
world ; their meetings on Sundays is at the publick house where they 
get their fill of rum and go to fighting, and running of races which 
are practices much in use that day all the Province over/'f At Perth 
Amboy “ a shift ” had been 11 made ... to patch up an old ruinous 
house, and make a Church of it, and when all the Churchmen in the 
Province ” of East Jersey were 11 gott together ” they made up “ about 
twelve Communicants.” In West Jersoy the people were 11 generally 
speaking ... a hotcli potch of all religions,” but theQuakers appeared to 
be the only body possessing places of worship. The youth of this pro- 
vince also were “ very debauclit . . . and very ignorant ” [2]. The 
population of the two provinces numbered about 11,000, and, according 
to Keith, “ except in two or three towns,” there was “ no place of any 
public worship of any sort,” but people lived “very mean like 
Indians ” [8]. 

In February 1702 the Society came to a resolution that three 
Missionaries should be sent to the Jerseys “ with all convenient speed,” 
and that the Governor should be asked “ to divide the Governments 
into parishes and to lay out glebe lands in each parish " [4]. On 
October 2 in the same year Keith and Talbot (in their tour through 
America) reached New Jersey. The next day, Sunday, Keith preached 
at Amboy:— 

11 The auditory was small. My text [said he] w&b Tit. 2, 11-12. But such 
as were there were well affected ; some of them, of my former acquaintance, and 
others who had been formerly Quakers but were come over to the Church, par- 
ticularly Miles Foster, and John Barclay (Brother to Robert Barclay, who publiriied 
the Apology for the Quakers) ; the place has very few inhabitants ” [6]. 


* It was also sometimes called Nova Cnsaria ffl]. 

f In 1702 Col. Morris added tliat the majority of the inhabitants of East Jersey, 

" [ 7 ]. 
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Both Keith and Talbot preached often at Burlington, then the 
capital of West Jersey, and containing 200 families. The result was the 
people agreed to conform to the Church of England, and wrote in 1704 
to the Society 


11 We desire to adore the goodness of God for moving the hearts of the Lords 
Spirituall, Nobles and Gentry, to enter into a Society for Propagating the Gospell 
in Foreign Parts, the Benefit of wch. we have already experienced and hope 
further to enjoy. • • • These encouragements caused us Home time since to joyn in 
a subscription to build a church hore which tlio' not as yett near finish'd have 
heard many good Sermons in it from tho Reverend Mr. Keith and tho Rev. Mr. 
Jno. Talbot whom next to Mr. Kcitii wee have a very great esteem for and do all 
in humility beseech your Lordships he may receive orders from you to settle with 
us. . . . Our circumstances at present are so that wee cannot without the assist 
ance of your Ldps. maintain a Minr. ..." [8]. 

After itinerating in America a yoar longer than Keith, Talbot 
settled at Burlington, and soon had a large congregation, where before 
had been “ little else but Quakerism or Heathenism ” [9]. Hero 
too assembled the Clergy (in 1705) to agree on a memorial to the Society 
for a Bishop [10] ; and here was made ready in 1718 a house for tlio 
expected Bishop. [See p. 744.] Visiting England in 1706, the bearer 
of the memorial on the Episcopate, Talbot had an opportunity of 
supporting in person tho cause which he so ably advocated in his 
writings. Renewing his engagement with the Society, he returned to 
Burlington early in 1708. [tfee also p. 745.] The Church there became 
well established, the members thereof being incorporated by Governor 
Lord Combury and receiving gifts of Communion plate and furniture 
from Queen Anno (1708), and a parsonage and glebe provided from 
bequests of Bishop Frampton of Gloucester (£100) and Mr. Thomas 
Leicester (250 acres of land). (N.B. The proprietors of land in tho 
Colonies had had an example set them by Mr. Serjeant Hook, a promi- 
nent member of the Society, who, having purchased 8,750 acres of land 
in West Jersey, gave one-tenth as a glebe to the Church in those 
parts [11].) Extending his labours in every direction, Talbot stirred 
up in other congregations a desire for tho ministrations of the 
Church- -a desire so earnest that places of worship were erected before 
there was even a prospect of having a resident pastor ; and the stead- 
fastness with which the Church was sought after and adhered to in 
New Jersey was remarkable. Thus at Hopewell a Church begun by 
voluntary contributions about 1704 remained vacant for ten years, 
saving when a Missionary happened to pass that way ; yet the people 
foil not away, but continuing in one mind, gladly joined in the services 
whenever opportunity offered [12]. 

Similar earnestness again is shown in the following appeal 

11 The humble Address of the Inhabitants of Salem in West Indies, New Jersey, 
and parts adjacent, members of ye Church of England; To the Honourable Society 
... Ac. : — 

41 Very Venble. Gentlemen, A poor unhappy people settled by God’s Provi- 
dence, to procure by laborious Industry a Subsistence for our Faniilys, mnko bold 
to apply ourselves to God, thro’ that very pious and charitable Society, his happy 
Instruments to dispense His Blessings in theso remote Parts; that as His Good- 
ness hath vouchsafed us a moderate Support for our Bodys, his holy . Spirit may 
you to provide us with Spiritual Food for our Souls : In this Case our 
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Indigence is excessive, and oar Destitution deplorable, having never been m tim'd, 
as to have a Person settled among os, to dispense the August; ordinenoes of 
Beligion ; insomuch that even the Name of it is almost lost among ns; the Virtue 
and ernegy of it over Men’s Lives, almost expireing, we won’t say forgotten, for 
that implies previous Knowledge of it. Bat how should People know, having 
learned so little of God, and his Worship ? And how can they learn without a 
Teacher ? Our oondicon is truly lamentable, and deserving Christian Compassion. 
And to whom can we apply ourselves, but to that Venerable Corporation, whose 
Zeal for the Propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, hath preserved so many 
in these Colonys, from Irreligion ProfanoneBs, and Infidelity ? We beseech you 
therefore, in the Name of our Common Lord and Master, and orations Redeemer, 
and for the sake of the Gospel (just ready to die among us) to make UB Par- 
takers of that Bounty to these PartB ; and according to the motto engraven on 
your Seal, Transmutes adjuvatc nos (pent InfideUs) — Bo pleased to send us 
some Reverend Clergyman, according to your Wisdom, who may inform our 
Judgments, by preaching to us the Truths of the Gospel ; and recover us aU, 
Aged and Young, out of the miserable corruptions, consequent to a gross Ig- 
norance of it ; to whom we promise all Encouragement according to our Abilities, 
and all due Respect and Obedience to his Office, Instructions and Person. The 
Lord in Mercy look upon us, and excite you, according to your Wonted Piety, 
to have a compassionate Regard of our Case, and we pray the Great God to 
prosper all your pious Undertakings, to promote His Glory and the Good of his 
Church, cspecialy in this destitute Place of the Pilgrimage of your most dutiful 
and ohedt. Servants, Ac.” (Signed by 27 persons.) [13]. 

This and many similar prayers from other places were granted, 
and, by the Missionaries and the books sent over by the Society, many 
who were in error were shown tho light of the Truth and returned into 
the way of righteousness. 

Placed at Elizabeth Town in 1705, in the midst of “ a vast number 
of Deists, Sabbatarians, and Eutycliians, as also of Independents, 
Anabaptists and Quakers," the Rev. J. Brook, from theso “absur- 
dities " “ brought a considerable number of them to embrace our most 
pure and holy religion ” [14]; and the congregation wrote in 1717 
that they had 11 a firm and through perswasion of mind ” ; that “ the 
Church of Christ ” had been 11 in its purity planted and settled ” 
amongst them by means of the Society [15]. The influence of 
Elizabeth Town and its Missionaries spread, and so welcome were the 
ministrations of the Church that the Rev. E. Vaughan baptized 620 
persons within two years, 61 being adults [16]. Dying in 1747, 
after nearly forty years' service, Mr. Vaughan bequeathed his glebe 
of nine acres and bis bouse to tbe “pious and venerable Society for 
the use of tho Church of England Minister at Elizabethtown ana his 
successors for ever ” [17]. 

His successor was the Bev. Dr. Chandler, who, educated in Dissent, 
conformed to the Church and became distinguished for the services he 
rendered as Evangelist and author, and as a champion of Episcopacy. 
That he should be able to recover from Dissent many families who 
had fallen away because of neglect, is not a matter of surprise seeing 
that Dissenters themselves were glad to seek in the Church refuge from 
the distraction of sects. Thus “ at Amwoll above 200 Presbyterians 
and some families of Anabaptists constantly attended Divine Service 
at tho Church "opened in 1758, “and a great number of them, seeing 
the peace and charity " which reigned among tho Church congregations 
“and the troubles and dissensions among that of the Dissenters 1 ’ 

“ contributed towards the finishing tho Church ” building under Ahe 
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Society’s Missionary, the Rev. M. Boudin, himself formerly a 
Oathoue priest [18]. Sixteen years later the Dissenters assisted in 
repairing the church, and on the death of their Minister in 1760 (viz. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, a Presbyterian, “ of good sense, benevolent disposition, 
and catholic spirit," whose people were “not any way tinctured with 
that rigid severity in religious matters so peculiar to some Dis- 
senters ”) they constantly attended church, as did many persons of 
various denominations at Elizabeth Town, New Brunswick, and in 
Sussex County, and other parts. At Maidenhead, while there was no 
Church building, the Dissenters' Meeting House was placed at the 
disposal of the Bev. A. Tbkadwell (in 1768) for Church Service [19]. 

The Mission of Now Brunswick included “a great number of 
negroes," but this does not appear to have been the case generally in 
New Jersey. The Missionary spirit was not, however, wanting, as the 
baptism of black children and adults from time to time testified [20]. 

One of the Evangelists, the Bev. T. Thompson, became (in 1752) 
the first Missionary of the Church of England to Africa. [Sec p. 255.] . 
In 1774 Dr. Chandler of Elizabeth Town reported : — 

“The Church in this province makes a more respectable appearance, Ilian it 
ever did, till very lately: Thanks to the venerable Society, without whose charitable 
interposition, there would not have been one episcopal congregation among us. 
They have now no less than Klcvcn Missionaries in this District ; none of whom 
are blameable in their condnct, and somo of them are eminently useful. Instead 
of the small buildings, out of repair, in which our congregations used to assemble 
20 years ago. we have now several that make a handsome appearance, both for sizo 
and decent ornament, particularly at lhuiington, Shrewsbury, New Brunswick, 
and Newark, and all the rest are in good repair : and the congregations in general 
appear to bo as much improved, as tho Churches they assemble in ” [21.. 

Ere two years had elapsed all the Churches in New Jersey were 
shut up, some being desecrated, and pastor and flock were persecuted and 
scattered. Tho existence of discontent had long been observed, and 
though unswerving in loyalty to the mother country, Dr. Chandler did 
not fail to remonstrate against the folly of her rulers in dealing with 
the Colonics. In 1766 he wrote 

“If the Interest of tho Church of England in America had been mode a 
National concern from the Beginning, by this time a general submission in the 
Colonies, to the Mother Country, in everything not sinful, might have been 
expected. . . . and who can be certain that the present rebellious Disposition of 
the Colonies is not intended by Providence as a punishment for that neglect? . . . 
the Nation whether sensible of it or not, is under great obligations to that veiy 
worthy Society.” 

That the Government might becomo “ more sensible " of the Society’s 
services, “ and at Length co-operate with them ... as the most prob- 
able means of restoring the mutual happiness of Groat Britain and 
her colonies," was his “ dayly prayer ” [22]. 

It pleased God that this prayer should not be granted, and long it 
was before His Church in America was enabled “joyfully to serve” 
Him “ in all godly quietness." At Newark the Church building was 
used as a “ hospital for the Bebells," who removed the Seats and erected 
“ a large stack of chimneys in the centre of it." The Bev. I. Bbowne 
underwent “ a long course of injuries and vexations," and in 1777 was 
11 obliged to fly to New York,” leaving his family 11 in the hands of the 
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rebels,” who sold his “little property n and sent his “intern mis to 
him destitute of everything but some wearing apparell.” JJ28], 
Nevertheless, though “ driven from their homes, their property 
seiz'd, plunder'd, and sold and themselves consequently reduced to 
the most extreme poverty," the members of the Church “in daily 
suffering for the sake of truth " and preserving “ a good conscience 
toward God ” rendered to Him “ true and laudable service ” [24]. 

Statistic b. — I n New Jersey (area, 7,815 sq. miles), where (1702-88) the Society 
assisted in maintaining 44 Missionaries and planting 27 Central Stations (as detailed on 
p. 854), there arc now 1,181,110 inhabitants, of whom nbont 140,000 are Church Members 
and 20,821 Communicants, under the care of 200 Clergymen and 2 Bishops. [See also 
the Table on pp. 80-7, and p. 864.J 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NEW YORK. 


New Yobk wob fin t settled in 1610 by the Dutch. The original Colony oi 
“Nora Belgia," or 11 New Netherlands " as it was culled, included East and West 
Jersey ; and owing to the guarantee of religious toleration, it became a refuge far t-lio 
persecuted Protestants of France, Belgium, Germany, Bohemia, And Piedmont. The 
war with Holland in 1664 changed it to a British Possession, winch being granted to tho 
Duke of York took its present name. 

The religious state of the Colonists towards the close of tho 17th century may be 
gathered from a latter addressed to the Hociety by Colonel Hrnthcote in 1704, regarding 
tlio County of West Chester. When lie first cuinc there, ubout 12 years lieforc, 11 1 found 
it,” said he, “the most rude and Heathenish Country I ever saw in my whole Life, which 
called themselves Christians, there being not so much uh the least marks or Footsteps 
of Religion of any Wort. Sundays being the only Time sett apart by them for all 
manner of vain Sports and lewd Diversions, nnd they were grown to such a Degree of 
Rudeness that it was intollcrable, and having then tin* cninand of the Militia, T sent an 
order to all the Captains, requiring them to cull their Men under Anns, ami to acquaint 
them, that in Caso they would not in eveTy Town ugreo amongst themselves to appoint 
Renders and pass the Sabbath in tlie best Munner they conld, till such Times as they 
could he better provided, that they should every Sunday call tlicir Companies under 
arms, and spend the Day in Exercise; whereupon it wus unanimously agreed on thro’ 
tho county, to make Choice of Readers; which they accordingly did, and continued 
ill those Metliods for Home Time ” [1 J. No attempt towards a settlement of tho Chnrch 
appears to have been made until 1(J!I3, when liecause 11 Profaneness and Licentiousness 
had overspread tlie Province from want of a settled Ministry throughout tlie same, it was 
ordained by Act of Assembly that Six Protestant Ministers should be appointed 
therein " f5lj. But this Act liegan not to operate till lOT, when a church was built in 
tho oily of New York and tho Vestry appointed thereto a Mr. Vkkky (then with them) 
conditionally on his obtaining ordination in England. This be did, and for 60 years 
continued Rector of Trinity Chnrch, during much of which time lie was also the Bishop 
of London’s Commissary for tlio Province. 

In 1701 tlie population of tlie Provinco numbered *25,000. They were distributed 11 in 
Twenty 'Five towns ; about Ten of them Dutch, tho rest English ” [H'J. Lang Island was 
“a great place” with “many Inhabitants.” Tlie Dutch were Calvinists nnd had same 
“ Calvinist ical Congregations,” “The English some of them Independents but many 
of them no Religion, but like wild Indians.” There appeared to be “no Chnrch of 
England in all Long Island, nor in nil Unit grent Continent of New York Province, 
except at Now York town" | ll. 

In February 1702 the Society, after considering a representation 
made by Mr. Vesey, decided “ that six Missionaries should be sent to 
New York,” and on March 20 the Bev. Patrick Gordon was appointed 
to Jamaica, Long Island [5]. Leaving England with Keith, in April 
1702 [see p. 10], he reached his parish, but “ took sick the day before 
he designed to preach, and so continued til his death . . . about eight 
days after ” [6]. The island did not long lack for preaching, for the 
two travelling Missionaries came there in September 1702. At Hamp- 
sted (or Hempsted) where Keith officiated on Sunday, September 27, 
there was “ such a Multitude of People that the church could not 
hold them, so that many stood without at the doors and windows to 
hear, who were generally well affected and greatly desired that a Church 
of England Minister should be settled among them.” Among those 
baptized by Keith were a Justice of Peace and his three children and 
another family, at Oyster Bay. Here had 11 scarce been any profession 
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of the Christian Religion ” ; but there were many of “ Case’s crew who 
set up a new sort of Quakerism . . . among other rile principles they 
condemned marriage, and said it was of the Devil," and that “ they 
were the Children of the Resurrection.’ 1 In New York Keith first 
preached on September 80, 1702, at “ the weekly Fast which was 
appointed by the Government by reason of the great mortality. . . . 
Above fivo hundred died in the space of a fow weeks, and that very 
week about seventy " [7]. 

The second Missionary of the Society to New York Province was 
the Rev. J. Bartow, who was stationed in the West Chester district 
in 1702, where at that time there were not ten Churchmen. Two 
years later he reported : “ I have . . . been instrumental of making 
many Proselyts to our holy Religion who are very constant and devout 
in, and at their attendance on Divine Service ; those who were enemies 
at my first coming ore now zealous professors of the ordinances of our 
Church " [8]. 

At East Chester the people were generally Presbyterians, and had 
(in 1700) organised a parish of their own ; but when Mr. Bartow came 
among them “they were so well satisfied with the Liturgy and 
doctrine of the Church, that they forsook their Minister," and con- 
formed [9]. The Dutch also thronged to hear him at Yonkers, whore 
service was held in a private house or in a bam [10]. 

Success also attended the labours of the Rev. J. Thomas at 
Hempsted and Oyster Bay, in Long Island, 1704-24. In this district 
the people had been “ wholly unacquainted with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for five and fifty years together." As they had “ lived so long 
in the disuse of it" Mr. Thomas “struggled with great difficulties 
to make them sensible of the want and necessity of it " ; but in 
1709 he had “ five and thirty of them in full communion with the 
Church who [once] were intirely ignorant that Communion was a duty " 
and “ the most numerous of any country congregocion within this or 
the neighbouring colonies " [IT]. To remove the miserable ignorance 
of the people and children both here and in Staten Island, where 
the Rev. E. Mackenzie was placed in 1704, the Society established 
schools and distributed books, with excellent results. [See pp. 769, 798.] 
Most of the inhabitants of Staten Island were Dutch and French, 
and the English consisted chiefly of Quakers and Anabaptists. Mr. 
Mackenzie, however, met with encouragement from all : the French, 
who had a minister and church of their own, allowed him the use of 
their building until an English church was built, and the Dutch, 
though at first prejudiced against our Liturgy, soon learned to esteem 
it on receiving Prayer Books from the Society in their own language. 
Some of them allowed their children to be instructed in the Church 
Catechism, as did the French, and all but a few of the English Dis- 
senters [12]. 

In 1718 the Church members in Richmond County returned their 
thanks to the Society for sending Mr. Mackenzie to them, stating 
that 

11 the most implacable adversaries of our Church profesH a personal respect for 
him and joyne with us in giveing him the best of characters, his unblameahfc life 
affoording no occasion of dispsragemt. to his function, nor discredit to his 
doctrine. . . Upon his first induction to this place, there were not above four or tv? 
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in the whole county, that ever knew anything of our Excellent Liturgy and form 
of Worship, and many knew little more of Religion, than the com'on notion of a 
Dei tv, and as their ignorance was great and gross, so was their practice irregular 
and barbarous. But now, by the blessing of God attending his labours, our Church 
increases, a considerable Reformation is wrought and something of the face of 
Christ! boolc j 8 *° ** 86611 111X1011661 U8 ” M ■ t Sec als0 Virata for School, p. 760 

Hitherto Mr. Mackenzie had officiated in the French Church 
“upon sufferance," but now his people, with assistance from neigh- 
bouring counties, provided “ a pretty handsom church "* and a par- 
sonage and glebe [14]. 

The inhabitants of Bye were still more forward in promoting the 
settling of the Church of England. Until the advent of the Bev. 
G* Muibson in 1706 these were few Church members, but he soon 
gathered “a very great congregation" from “a people made up 
almost of all Perswasions ” [15]. In 1700 ho reported thus to the 
Society : — 

11 1 have baptized about 200 young and old, but moat adult persons, and am in 
hopes of initiating many more into the Church of Christ, after I have examined, 
taught, and find them qualifyed. This is a large parish, the towns are far distant. 
The people were some Quakers, some Anabaptists], but chiefly Presbyterians and 
Independents. They were violently set against our Church, but now (blessed be 
God 1) they comply heartily ; for I have now above forty communicants, and only 
six when I first odniiniKtred that holy sacrament .... I find that catechising 
on the week days in the remote towns, and frequent visiting, is of great service; 
and I am sure that I havo made twice more proselytes by proceeding after that 
method than by public preaching. Every fonrth Sunday I preach at Bedford. 
. . • In that town there are about 120 persons un baptized ; and notwithstanding 
all the means I havo used, I cou’d not perswade them of the necessity of that holy 
ordinance till of late . . . some of them begin to conform ” [16]. 

In his short but useful Ministry (1704-8), and while still in charge 
of Bye, Air. Muirson did much towards founding the Church in 
Connecticut. [See pp. 43 -4.] 

At New Bochdle tho Society in 1700 met the wishes of a settle- 
ment of French Protestants for conformity with the Church of 
England by adopting their Minister, tho Bov. D. Bondet [see p. 855], 
and instructing him to use the English Liturgy ; whereupon the people 
generally conformed and provided a now church, a house and glebe. 
Mr. Bondet (1700-21) had a large congregation, which increased under 
his successor, the Bev. P. Stoupk (1728-G0) [17]. 

Like results attended the ministrations to the Dutch in their own 
language at Albany. This place formed an important centre, being 
the chief trading station with the Indians, and supplied with a strong 
fort and a garrison of from 200 to 300 soldiers for the security of the 
province from the ravages of tho French and Indians. The inhabi- 
tants (nearly 4,000) were mainly Dutch, who had their own Minister ; 
but on liis returning to Europe the Society, in 1709, appointed the 
Bev. T. Barclay (the English Chaplain at the fort) to be its Mis- 
sionary there [18]. 

For seven years he had the use of the Lutheran Chapel, and so 

effective were his ministrations that a considerable number of the 

■ 

* Opened in the summer of 1713. 
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Dutch conformed, and when a new building became necessary all 
parties seemed glad to unite in contributing to its erection. The town 
of Albany raised £200, every inhabitant of Schenectady (a village 20 
miles distant) gave something— 11 one very poor man excepted " ; from 
the garrison at Albany came noble benefactions — the 11 poor soldiers ” 
of “ two Independent companies ” subscribing £100, besides their 
officers' gifts ; three Dutch ministers in Long Island and New York 
added their contributions, and the Church was opened on Nov. 25, 
1716. s Mr. Barclay described it as “by far the finest structure in 
America," the 11 best built tlio’ not the largest " [19]. A different 

r ' 't was shown by the Independents (from Now England), who formed 
majority of the inhabitants of Jamaica in Long Island. The 
successor of Mr. Gordon, the Bov. W. Uhquhabt, died (about 1709) 
after about four years' ministry, and when the Bev. T. Poyeb 
was sent to occupy tlio Mission in 1710, ho found the Independents 
in possession of the Parsonage and glebe, which they refused 
to surrender* [20]. Six months before his death in 1781 Mr. 

* During tho consideration of this case the Earl of Clarendon (formerly Lord Com- 
bury) with the King's jiormission, communicated to the Society the Royal instructions 
given liini'in 1708 as Governor of New York and New Jersey [20«J. The following extract 
will be of interest, especially as Clauses 00 anil (ill continued (almost word for word) to 
be included in tlio Instructions sent ont to Colonial Governors until far on into the 
present century, u tlie Bishop of tlio Diocese ” lining substituted for “the Bishop of 

“60. You shall toko CHjmoial care that God Almighty bo devoutly and duly serv'd 
throughout your Government. The Book of Common Prayer as by Law establish’d 
road each Sunday and Holy Day and the blessed Sacrament administer'd according to 
the rites of tho Church of England. You shall be careful that Hie Churches already 
built there bo well anil orderly kept nnd that mom be built as the Colony shall, by God's 
blessing be improved, and that besides u competent maintenance to Iks assign'd the 
Minister of each Orthodox Church, a convenient ITonsn be built, ut the Common Cliarge 
for each minister, and a competent proportion of lands be assign'd him for a glebe 
and exercise of his industry and yon are to take earn that tho parishes he so limited und 
Bottled as yon shall find most convenient for tlio accomplisliing this good work. 

“61. You are not to prefer any Minister to any Ecclesiastical Benefice in that our 
Province without a certificate from the Right Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of 
London, of his being conformable to tho doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England, and of a good life and conversation. And if any person preferred already to a 
Benefice shall appear to you to give Scandal, either by his doctrine or in manners, you are 
to use the best means for the removal of him, and to supply the vacancy in such manner 
as we have directed. 

“62. You are to give oiricr forthwith (if the same tie not already done) that every 
orthodox Minister within your government lie one of the Vestry in his respective Parish, 
and that no Vestry ho held without him, except in case of sickness, or that, after notice 
of a Vestry summoned, lio omit to come. 

“88. You arc to enqniro whether there bo any Minister within ynur Government, 
who preaches and administers tlio Sacrament in any orthodox Church or Chapel without 
being in duo orders, and to give an account thereof to the said Bishop of London. 

“64. And to the end the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of tho Bishop of Loudon may toko 
place in thut Province bo farr as convenient may be, woo do think fit that yougive all 
count e nance and encouragement to the exercise of tlio same, excepting only the collating 
to faeneficea, granting Lycences for marriages, and probate of Wills, which wee havo 
reserved to you our Governor and to the Commander in Chuif of our a«ud Province for 
tho time being. 

“ 65. Wee do further direct that no Schoolmaster lie henceforth permitted to come 
from England, and to keep Schoolc, within our Province of New York, without tho 
Lyoenee of the said Bishop of London, and that no oilier person now there, or that shall 
come from other ports, bo admitted to keep schoolo without your Lycence first obtained." 
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Poyer represented to the Society that during his residence in Jamaica 
he 

11 has had gnat and almost continual contentions with the Independents in his 
Parish, has had several law suits with them for the salary settled by the country 
for the Minister of the Church of England, and also for some glebe lands, that by 
a late Tryal at Law he has lost them and the Church itself, which his congregation 
has had the possession of for 25 years ” [21]. 

11 Yet notwithstanding the emperiouB behaviour of these our enemies who Btick 
not to call themselves the Established Church and us DissenterB we can-” (wrote 
the Church Members to the Socioty in 1717) “ with joy say that the Church here 
has increased very considerably both in its number of hearers and communicants 
by the singular care, pains and Industry of our present Laborious Minister Mr. 
Poyer who notwithstanding the many difficulties he has struggled with lias never 
been in the least wanting in the due execution of his Ministerial function but rather 
on the contrary has strained himself in travelling through the parish beyond his 
strength and not seldom to the prejudice of his health which is notorious to all the 
inhabitants ” [22]. 

Tlie arrival of a body of “ poor Palatines ” in England from 
Germany in 1709 enlisted English sympathy, and tlie Government 
having afforded them a refuge in New York Province, tlie Society ap- 
pointed the Rev. J. F. Haeger, a German, to minister to them. While 
in London thoy took up their quarters in Aldgato and St. Catherine’s 
parishes, “a mixt body of Lutherans and Calvinists,” in number 
about 500. In the summer of 1710 they reached New York, one ship 
having been “ stay’d but the men preserv’d.” Some of tlie Lutherans, 
finding their own form of worship in Nu\v York, naturally preferred it, 
but the conformity of a largo number was established under Mr. 
Haeger, who reported in Oct. 1710 that lie had 000 communicants, of 
whom IB had been Papists until instructed by him [23]. Tlie Rev. 
Joshua Kocliertluil, who accompanied some of the Palatines, was voted 
£20 by the Society in 1714, in consideration of his great pains and 
poor circumstances— he also having disposed many of his peoplo to 
conform to the Church of England — and for his encouragement for 
the future, it not being consistent with the Society’s rules to make 
him a Missionary* [24J. Another Lutheran pastor, Mr. J. J. Ehlig, 
was assisted in this way in 1720 [26 1. 

The Society also supported for three years (1710 13), as Missionary 
to the Dutch congregation at Harlem, the Kov. H. Bf.yse, a Dutch 
minister whom Colonel Moms had persuaded to accept episcopal 
ordination. The continuance of his salary was made dependent on 
the conformity of his congregation, and Colonel Morris (who had 
“ perswaded tlie Dutch into a good opinion of the Church of England ”) 
reported in 1711 that Mr. Beyse “ had gained the most considerable of 
the inhabitants ” at Harlem. The Mission, however, foiled of its object 
and was withdrawn in 1713 [27]. 

Many of the early Colonial Governors and other laymen were ever 
ready to promote the establishment of the Church in America, and 
the aid rendered to the Socioty by such men as Colonel Morris, Colonel 
Hoatheote, Colonel Dudley, General Nicholson, Governor Hunter, Sir 
William Johnson, and Mr. St. George Talbot deserves ^ grateful 
a ckn owl edg ment. Besides rendering valuable service in their official 
capacity, some of these gave freely of their own substance. General 
Nicholson's gifts extended to all the North American Colonies [28]. 

* That is to say, he hod not reocived Anglican Ordination, as in tlie coses of Messrs. 
Haeger mid Beyse. 
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Sir W. Jdhoflon’fl included one to the Society of 20,000 acne ofkad, 
subject to “ His Majesty’s grant ” of the same, which does not appear 
to have been obtained. The land was situated about SO miles from 
Schenectady, and was intended for the endowment of an episcopate [29]. 
Mr. Talbot contributed handsomely to the foundation of Churches in 
New York and Connecticut, and bequeathed “ the greatest part of his 
Estate *' to the Society, whose portion however was, by the opposition 
of the heirs at law, reduced to £1,800 cy. [80]. 

The character of the Society’s Missionaries in New York was thus 
described by Lord Combury in 1708 : — 

“For those places where Ministers are setlod, as New York, Jamaica,* 
Hempstead,* W. [West] Chester,* and Bye,* I must do the gentlemen who are setled 
there, the justice to say, that they have behaved themselves with great seal, ex- 
emplary piety, and unwearied diligence, in discharge of their duty in their several 
pishes, [parishes], in which I hope the Church will by their Diligence, be en- 
oreased more and more every day ” [31]. 

Colonel Heatlicote’s testimony is no less valuable : — 

11 1 must do all the gentlemen that justice, which you have sent to this province 
as to declare, that a better clergy were never in any place, there being not one 
amongst them that has the least Btain or blemish as to his life or conversation.'* 
[L., Nov. 9, 1705 [32].] 

Governor Hunter wrote from New York in 1711 : — 

“Wee are happy in these provinces in a good sett of MisRionarys, who generally 
labour hard in their functions and are men of good lives and ability ” [34]. 

Planted by worthy men and carried on by worthy successors, the 
Missions so flourished and multiplied that in 1745 the Bcv. Com- 
missary Vesey was able to report to the Society that within his 
jurisdiction in New York and New Jersey there were twenty-two 
churches, “ most of them . . . commonly filled with hoarers.” He then 
observed that when he came to New York as Hector of Trinity Church 
in 1697, at that time, 

“ besides this Church and tho Chappel in the fort, one Church in Philadelphia and 
one other in Boston, 1 don’t remember to have heard of one Building erected for the 
publibk worship of God according to the Liturgy of the Church of England on this 
Northern Continent of America from Maryland (where the Church was establish't 
by a Law of that Province) to the Eastermost bounds of Nova Scotia, whioh I 
believe in length is 800 miles, and now most of these Provinces or Collonies have 
many ChurcheB, which against all opposition increase and flourish under the 
miraculous influence of Heaven. 1 make no doubt it will give a vast pleasure to 
the Honble. Society to observe the wondorfull Blessing of God on their pious Carea 
and Endeavours to promote the Christian Beligion in these remote and dark 
Comers of the World, and the great Success that by the concomitant power of the 
Holy GhoBt, has attended the faithfull Labours of their Missionarya, in the 
Conversion of so many from vile Errors and wicked Practices to the Faith of 
Christ, and the Obedience to his Gospell ” [35J. 


* [A Large Bible, Prayer Book, Book of Homilies, with Cloths, for the Pulpit and 
Communion Table, and a silver Chalice and Paten, were given by Queen Anm^ jo each 
of the Churches at tease places and to Staten Island Church in 1700 [88].] « 
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From the fanatical preachers, so common in America, the Church 
in New York (as in other Colonies) gained rather than lost. The 
character of these “enthusiasts,” as they were called, may be gathered 
from the fact that in Long Island “ several of the Teachers ... as well- 
as hearers ” were “ found guilty of the foulest and immoral practices," 
and others of them wrought themselves “into the highest degree of 
madness." “ These accidents, together with the good books sent over by 
the Society," “ taught the people what true Christianity is and what it 
is not " [86]. Thus reported the Rev. T. Colgan in 1741. Eighteen 
years later the island, which in the previous generation had been “ the 
grand seat of Quakerism," had become “ the seat of infidelity." “ A 
transition how natural," wrote the future Bishop Seabury: — 

11 Bred up in intire neglect of all religious principles, in Hatred to the Clergy, 
and in Contempt of the Sacraments, how hard is their Conversion I Especially aB 
they disavow even the necessity of any redemption. ... It is. evident to 
the most superficial Observer, that, where there have been the greatest num- 
ber of Quakers among the first settlers in this country, there Infidelity and a 
Disregard to all Religion have token the deepest Root; and if they have not 
intirely corrupted tho religious Principles of the other Inhabitants, they have at 
least very much weakened them, and made them look upon Religion with 
Indifference. This seems to me the Reason why it is so hard to bring the People 
of that parish [Hempsted] or this [Jamaica] to comply with tho Sacraments of the 
Christian Church, or to think themselves under any Obligations of duty to attend 
the public Worship of God.’ 1 (L. p Rev. S. Seabury, Oct. 10, 1759, und June 28, 
1766 [87].] 

Among the European settlers, both here and generally in America, 
were many who, before the Society had established its Missions, were 
as far removed from God as the Negroes and Indians, and indeed whose 
lives proved a greater hindrance to the spread of the Gospel than those 
of their coloured brethren. That any nice should be disqualified from 
having the message of salvation, because of tho colour of their skin or 
any other reason, was ever repudiated by the Society. To the care of 
the Negroes and Indians, as well as the Colonists, in the Province of 
New York it devoted much labour. 

The instruction of the Negro and Indian slaves, and so to prepare 
them for conversion, baptism, and communion, was a primary charge 
(oft repeated) to “ every Missionary . . . and to all Schoolmasters " 
of the Society in America. [See Instructions, pp. 889, 845 [88].] 
In addition to the efforts of the Missionaries generally, special 
provision was made in the Province of New York by the employ- 
ment of sixteen clergymen and thirteen lay-teachers mainly for the 
evangelisation of the slaves and tho free Indians. For the former 
a “ Catechising School " was opened in New York city in 1704, under 
the charge of Mr. Elias Neau. Mr. Neau was a native of France, 
whose confession of tho Protestant Faith had there brought him 
several years’ confinement in prison, followed by seven years in “ the 
gaUies." When released he settled at New York as a trader. He 
showed much sympathy for the slaves, and in 1708 drew the 
Society’s attention to the great number in New York “ who were with- 
out God in the world, and of whose souls there was no manner of care 
taken," and proposed the appointment of a Catechist among them. 
This office the Society prevailed upon him to undertake, and having 
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received a licence from the Governor of New York 11 to catechise the 
Negroes and Indians and the children of the town ” he left Ins position 
of an Elder in the French Church and entirely conformed to the Church 
a of England, “ not upon any -worldly account, but through a principle 
of conscience and hearty approbation of the English Liturgy," part of 
which he had formerly learnt by heart in his dungeons. Li the discharge 
of his office Mr. Neau at first went from house to house, but afterwards 
got loave for some of the slaves to attend him. At his request, to 
further the work, the Society procured for him a licence from the 
Bishop of London, and prepared the draft of “ a Bill to be offered 
to Parliament for the more effectual conversion of the Negro and other 
Servants in the Plantations," obliging all owners of slaves 11 to cause 
their children to be baptized within 8 months after their birth and 
to permit them when come to years of discretion to be instructed in the 
Christian Religion on the Lord's Day by the Missionaries under whose 
ministry they live," but the owners’ rights of property not to be 
affected * [89] . Mr. Neau’s labours were much blessed. The Rev. W. 
Vesey commended him to the Society in 1706 as 11 a constant com- 
municant of our Church, and a most zealous and prudent servant of 
Christ, in proselytising the miserable Negroes and Indians among them 
to the Christian Religion whereby he does great service to Clod and His 
Church "[41]. 

The outbreak of some negroes in New York in 1712 created a 
prejudice against the school, which was said to have been the main 
cause of the trouble, and for some days Mr. Neau could scarcely 
venture to show himself, so bitter was the feeling of the slaveowners. 
But on the trial of the conspirators it was found that only one of them 
belonged to the school, and he was unbaptized — and that the most 
criminal belonged to masters who were openly opposed to their 
Christian instruction. 

Nevertheless Mr. Neau found it necessary to represent to the 
Clergy of Now York "the struggle and oppositions" he met in 
exercising his office from " the generality ” of the " Inhabitants," who 
were “ strangely prejudiced witli a horrid notion thinking that the 
Christian knowledge " would be “ a mean to make their Slaves more 
cunning and aptcr to wickedness " than they were [42]. 

To remove these suspicions Governor Hunter visited the school, 
ordered all his slaves to attend it, and in a proclamation recom- 
mended the CJeigy to urge on their congregations the duty of pro- 
moting tho instruction of the negroes [48]. 

This caused a favourable reaction. Mr. Neau reported in 1714 
“ that if all the slaves and domcsticks in New York are not instructed 
it is not his fault " [44] and by the Governor, the Council, Mayor, and 
Recorder of New York and the two Chief Justices the Society was 
informed that Mr. Neau had performed his work "to the great 
advancement of Religion in general and the particular benefit of tho 
free Indians, Negro Slaves, and other Heathens in those parts, with 
indefatigable Zeal and Application " [45]. After Mr. Neau's death 

* In 1710, and again in 1710, tho Society ondoavonred to secure the insertion in the 
African Company’s Bill of clauses for instructing the Plantation Negroes in the C h rist um 
religion [40]. 
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in 1722 his work was carried on for a time by Mr. Huddlestons and 
the Bey. J. Wetmore. 

On the removal of the latter the Rev. T. Coloan was appointed in 
1726 on the representation of the Rector, Churchwardens and Vestr y of 
Trinity Church, setting forth the great need of a Catechist in that city, 

11 there being about 1400 Negroe and Indian Slaves, a considerable 
number of which have been already instructed in the principles of 
Christianity by Mr. Ncau . . . and have received baptism and are 
communicants in that Church" [46]. The Mission was continued 
under an ordained Missionary during the remainder of the Society's 
connection with the Colony. From 1782 to 1740 tho Rev. R. Charlton 
baptized 219 (24 adults), and frequently afterwards the yearly baptisms 
numbered from 40 to 60 [47]. 

a Great care was taken in preparing the slaves for baptism, and the 
spiritual knowledge of somo of them was Buch as might have put to 
shame many persons who had had greater advantages [48]. Tho 
Rev. S. AuciiaruTY reported that “ not one single Black " that had been 
“admitted by him to the Holy Communion ” had “ turned out bad or 
been, in any shape, a disgrace to our holy Profession ” [40]. During 
his time (1747-64) the masters of tho negroes became “ more desirous 
than they used to be of having them instructed " and consequently 
his catechumens increased daily [50]. 

. At New Windsor, before holding tho appointment at Now York, 
and at Staten Island after, Mr. Charlton did good service among the 
negpocs [51]. Caste seemed to have been unknown in his congre- 
gation at Staten Island, for he found it not only practical but “most 
convenient to throw into one the classes of his white and black 
catechumens ” [52]. 

The same plan seems to have been adopted by the Rev. J. Sayre 
of Newburgh, who cutechised children, white and black, in each of his 
four churches [58]. 

Tho Rev. T. Barclay who used his “utmost endeavours” to 
instruct the slaves of Albany, discovered in 1714 11 a great forward- 
ness " in them to embrace Christianity “ and a readiness to receive 
instruction." Three times a week lie received them at his own house, 
but some of the masters were so “ perverse and ignorant that their 
consent to the instruction of slaves " could “ not be gained by any 
intreatics." Among the strongest opponents at first were Major M. 
Schuyler and “ his brother in law Petrus VandrofFen [Van Driesson], 
Minister to the Dutch congregation at Albany," but “ some of the better 
sort" of the Dutch and others encouraged tho work, and “by the 
blessing of God" Mr. Barclay “ conquered the greatest difficulties" [54]. 

Thus was the way prepared for others, and in tho congregation at 
Schenectady some 60 years later were still to bo found several negro 
slaves, of whom 11 were “ sober, serious communicants " [55]. 

The free Indians, as well as the Indian and negro slaves, were an 
object of the Society's attention from the first. The difficulties of 
their conversion were great, but neither their savage nature nor their 
wandering habits proved such a stumbling block as the bad lives of 
the Europeans. Already the seeds of death had been sown among 


the natives. 
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M Ah to tho Indiana, the nativoa of the country, they are a decaying people,” 
wrote the llev. G. Mr maos of Bye in 1708. 41 We havo not now in all this parish SO 
Families, whereas not many yeurs ogoc there were several Hundreds. 1 have 
frequently conversed with some of them, and bin at their great meetings of 
pawowiiuj as they call it. 1 have taken some pains to teach some of them but to no 
purpose, for they seem regardless of Instruction— and when I have told them of 
the evil consequences of their hard drinking &c. they replyed that Englishmen do 
the same : and that it is not bo great a sin in an Indian ns in an Englishman, 
because the Englishman’s Iioligion forbids it, but an Indian’s dos not, they further 
say they will not be Christians nor do they see the necessity for bo being, because 
we do not live according to the precepts of our religion, in such ways do moBt of 
the Indians that 1 have conversed with either here or elsewhere express themselves : 

I am heartily sorry that we shou’d givo them such a bad example and fill 
their mouths with such Objections against our blessed Religion ” [56]. 

Happily there were many Indians in the province of New York 
who had received such impressions of the Christian religion as to be 

II urgent in all their propositions and other conferences with the 
Govemours, to have ministers among thorn to instruct them in the 
Christian faith.” The French Jesuits had been endeavouring to make 
proselytes of them and had drawn over a considerable number to 
Canada, and there planted two castles near Mount Koyal [Montreal], 
where priests wero provided to instruct them, and soldiers to protect 
them in time of war [57]. Speaking in the name of the rost of the 
Sachems of tho 11 Praying Indians of Canada,” one of their chiefs 
thus addressed tho Government Commissioners at Albany, N.Y., in 
1700: 

14 Wo arc now come to Trudc, and not to speak of Religion ; Only thus much I 
must say, all the while I was here before 1 went to Canada, 1 never heard anything 
talk’d of Religion, or the least mention made of converting us to the Christian 
Faith ; and we shall be glad to hear if at last you are so piously inclined to take 
some pains to instruct your Indians in the Christian Religion ; l will not say but 
it may induce some to return to their Native Country. 1 wish it hod been done 
Booner that you had had Ministers to inslrnct your Indians in tho Christian 
Faith ; I doubt whether any of us over had deserted our native Country, bat I 
must Bay I am solely beholden to the French of Canada for the light I have 
received to know there was a Saviour bom for mankind ; and now wo are taught 
God is everywhere, and we can be instructed at Canada, Dowaganhac, or the 
uttermost Farts of the Earth as well as here ” [58J. 

Moved by this and other representations received from the Earl of 
Bellamont (Governor of New York), the “ Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations ” in England addressed Archbishop Tenison [50] and the 
Queen on the subject, with tho result that an Order in Council Was 
passed, vis. : — 

“ Att the Court att St. James’s the third day of April 1703. Present the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Maty, in Council. Upon reading this day at the Board a 
Representation from the Lords Comrs. of Trade A Plantations, dated the 2d 
of tills month, relating to her Mats. Province of New York in America, setting 
forth, among other things, that as to the 5 Nations of Indians bordering upon New 
York, least the Intrigues of the French of Canada, and the influence their Priests, 
who frequently converse and sometimes inhabits with those Indians, should 
debauch them from her Mats. Allegiance, their Lordships are humbly of opinion 
that besides the usuall method of engaging the sd. Indians by Presents, another 
means to prevent the Influence of the French Missionaries upon them, Vnd 
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thereby more effectually to secnre their fidelity, would be, that two Protestant 
Ministers be appointed with a competent allowance to dwell amongst them in 
order to instruct them in the true religion A confirm them in their duty to Her 
Majesty ; It is ordered by Her Maty, in Council, That it be as it is hereby referred 
to his Groce the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, to take such care therein as 
may most effectually answer this service ” [60]. 

The Order in Council was laid before the Socioty by the Archbishop, 
and confirmatory evidence was received from other sources, particularly 
from Mr. Bobort Levingston [Livingston], Secretary for Indian Affairs in 
New York, who memorialised and interviewed the Society on the subject 
[61], and from the Rev. J. Talbot, who reported in Nov. 1702 that 
11 even the Indians themselves have promised obedience to the faith," 
five of their Sachems or Kings having told Governor Lord Combury 
(at a Conference at Albany) that 11 thoy were glad to hear that the 
Sun shined in England again since King William’s death " ; they 
admired that wo should have 44 a squaw sachem " or “woman king," 
but hoped she would “ be a good mother and send them some to teach 
thekn Religion and establish traffic amongst them, that they might be 
able to purchase a coat and not to go to Church in bear skins " ; and so 
they sent the Queen a present, to wit 41 ten bever skins to make her fine 
and one for [fur] muff to keep her warm " ; and in signing the treaty 
they said “ thunder and lightning should not break it on their part " [62]. 
It appearing that the Dutch ministers stationed at Albany from timo to 
time had taken great pains in instructing the Mohawks, and had 
translated some forms and services &o., the Society sent “ an honour- 
able gratuity" to Mr. Lydius, 11 in consideration of his promoting the 
Christian Religion among the Indians,” and expressed a desire that lio 
should continue his endeavours [63]. Mr. Dcllius, another Dutch 
minister, from Albany, being in Europe was invited to undertake a 
mission among the Five Nation Indians, but he 41 insisted upon such 
demands as were not within the Powers of the Society to grant " [64]. 
Eventually the Rev. Thoiioughgood Moon, 41 with a firm courage 
and Resolution to answer the excellent designs of the Society " under- 
took the Mission, and arriving at New York in 1704 received all 

S ossible countenance and favour from the Governor, Lord Com- 
ury. But the Clergy of the province represented to the Society that 

11 it is most true the converting Heathens is a work laudable, Honourable and 
Glorious, and we doubt not but God will prosper it m the hands of our Good 
Brother Mr. Thorogood Moore, . . . but after ull with submission we humbly 
supplicate that the children first be satisfied, and the lost sheep recovered who 
have gone astray among hereticks and Quakers who have denyed the Faith and 
are worse than Infidels and Indians that never knew it 11 [65]. 

Soon after Mr. Moor's arrival at Albany, 50 miles from the Mohawk 
settlement, two Indians came and one thus addressed him : — 

14 Father wo are como to express onr joy at your safe arrival and that yon have 
aseapt the dangers of a dreadful sea, which you have crost, I hear, to instruct us 
in IbiHflinw- It only grieves us that you aro como in time of war, when it 
unoertain whether you will live or die with us." 


Four other Indians, including one of their Sachems» visited and en- 

*2 
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counted him, but although courteously received at the settlement 
also, it soon became evident that his Mission would not be accepted. 
After waiting at Albany nearly a year and using 11 all the means he 
could think of, in order to get the good will of the Indians, till their 
unreasonable delays and frivolous excuses, with some other circum- 
stances, were a sufficient Indication of their Resolution never to accept 
him, and therefore expecting either no answer at all or at last 
a positive denial ... he thought it better to leave them ” [661. 
Mr. Moor had by this time made the discovery that 44 to begin with 
the Indians is preposterous ; for it is from the behaviour of the 
Christians here, that they have had, and still have, their notions of 
Christianity, which God knows, hath been generally such that it hath 
made the Indians to hate our religion,” and that 14 the Christians 
selling tho Indians so much rum, is a sufficient bar, if there wero no 
otlier, against their embracing Christianity" [67]. 

Mr. Moor withdrew to Burlington, Now Jersey, for a time, and 
Lord Cornbury (1705) promised tho Society that he would endeavour 
to secure him a favourable reception by the Indians, adding 44 he is 
certainly a very good man ” [68]. Mr. Moor hod a rather different 
opinion of Lord Cornbury, who carried his scandalous practices so far 
as to exhibit himself in women's clothes on the ramparts of New York. 
For this Mr. Moor declared that lie 11 deserved to be excommunicated ” 
and hesitated not to refuse to administer the Holy Communion to the 
Lieut.-Govemor (a supporter of Lord Cornbury) 41 upon the account 
of some debauch and abominable swearing ” [69]. 

Retaliation followed. Summoned by Lord Cornbury to New York, 
on some charge of irregularity, Mr. Moor refused to obey what seemed 
to be an illegal warrant, and was arrested and imprisoned in Fort Anne 
by the Governor. The supposed irregularity was the celebrating of the 
Blessed Sacrament as often as 44 once a fortnight,” 44 which frequency 
he was pleased to forbid ” [70] ; but Mr. Neau reported to the Society 
that the Governor’s action was occasioned by the denunciation of his 
profligate habits* [71]. Mr. Moor escaped after a short imprisonment 
and embarked for England in 1707, but the ship and all in her were 
never heard of again. 

In 1709 the Rev. Thomas Bakclay was appointed Missionaiy at 
Albany with a direction to instruct tho neighbouring Indians ; they 
accepted his ministry, and he soon had fifty adherents [72]. 

Boon after Mr. Barclay's appointment four of the Iroquois Sachems 
came to England and presented an address to Queen Anne, in which 
they said 


• 11 Great Queen, Wee have undertaken a long and dangerous voyage which none 

of onr Predecessors cou’d be prevailed upon to do : The motive that brought us 
was that we might have the honour to see and relate to our great Queen, what we 
thought absolutely necessary for the good of her and usher allies, which are on the 
other side the great water.” 


* Colonel Morris characterised Lord Cornbury ut tliis time (1707) as “ the greatest 
obstacle tliat either has or is likely to prevent the growth of the Church ” in New York 
and New Jersey, “a man certainly the Reverse of ull that is good"; "the scandal of his 
life " being such “ that were ho in a civilised heathen countrey, he wou’d by the publick 
Justice be made an example to deter others from his practices" [71a]. [About a year 
later he was, in fact, deposed.] 
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Then followed expressions of loyalty, and the presentation of "Bolts of 
Wampnm ” 14 as a sure token of the sincerity of the Six Nations/' 
and then, still speaking “ in the Names of all,” they added 

11 Since we were in Covenant with our great Queen's Children, wo have had 
some Knowledge of the Saviour of the World, and have often been importuned bj 
the French by Priests and Presents, but ever esteemed them as men of Falsehood, 
but If our great Queen wou’d send some to Instruct us, they shou’d find a most 
hearty welcome." 

The address was roferred to the Society on April 20, 1710, “ to 
consider what may be the more proper ways of cultivating that good 
disposition these Indians seem to be in for receiving tho Christian 
ffaith, and for sending thither fit persons for that purpose, and to 
report then* opinion without loss of Time, that the same may bo laid 
before Her Majesty.” [Letter of tho Hurl of Sunderland [72a L] 

Eight days later the following resolutions were agreed to by tho 
Socioty : — 

“ 1. That tho design of propagating the Gospel in foreign parts docs chiefly and 
principally relate to the conversion of heathens and infidels : and therefore that 
branch of it onght to bo prosecuted preferably to all others. 

11 2. That in consequence thereof, immediate care be taken to send itinerant 
Missionaries to preach the Gospel amongst the Six Nations of the Indians, 
according to the primary intentions of the late King William of glorious memory. 

“ 3. That a stop be put to the sending any more Missionaries among Christians, 
except to such places whose Ministers are or shall bo dead, or removed; and unless 
it may consist with tho funds of the Socioty to prosecute botli designs." [Sto p. 8.] 

Other resolutions were adopted with a view to sending two Mis- 
sionaries to tho Indians, providing translations in Mohawk, and 
Btoppingthe sale of intoxicating liquors to tlio Indians — “ this being 
tho earnest request of the Sachems themselves ” - -and a Representation 
to the Queen was drawn up embodying the substance of the resolu- 
tions and urging tho appointment of a Bishop for America. 

The Indian Sachems then had nn interview with tlic Society, and 
the Bishop of Norwich informed them by their interpreter 

11 that this was the Society to which tho Queen had referred tlic care of sending over 
Ministers to instruot their people in the Christian Religion and the Resolutions 
taken by the Sy. in relation to them were read and explained to them by the 
Interpreter, at which the Sachems protest great satisfaction and promised to take 
ears of the Ministers sent to them and that they would not admit any Jesuites or 
other Frenoh Priests among them." It was thereupon “Ordered that 4 copies of 
the Bible in quarto with tho Prayer Book bound handsomely in red Turkey Leather 
be presented in tho Name of [the] Society to tho Sachems " [73]. 


The Sachoms returned thoir “humblo thanks ” for tho Bibles, and 
on May 2, 1710„added the following letter 

« To the Venblo. Society for Propagation of the Gospel in fforeign parts. 

“ 'Tis with great satisfaction that the Indian Sachems reflect upon the usage 
and answers they received from the chief Ministers of Christ's religion in our great 
Queen's dominions, when they ask’t their assistance for tho thorough conversion 
of their nations : 'Tis thence oxpeojgd that such of them will ere long come over 
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and help to turn those of our subjects from Satan unto God as may by ’their great 
knowledge and pious practices convince the enemies to saving ffaiib that the 
only true God is not amongst them. And may that Great God of Heaven 
succeed accordingly all the endeavours of our great Fathers for his honour and 
glory. 

“ This we deBire to signify as our minds by Anadogarjouso and our Bror. Queder 
who have been always ready to assist us in all our concerns. 



The Sachems wrote again before and after their return to America, 
to remind tho Society of its promise to send two Missionaries [75]. 
For the “ safety and convcnirncy of the Mission,” the Queen (who 
warmly supported the Society’s proposals) ordored the erection of a 
fort, a house, and a chapel. Towards the furnishing of the latter 
and of anotlior among the Onoutngcs, Her Majesty gave, among other 
things, Communion Plate, and the Archbishop twelve large octavo 
Bibles with tables containing the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and Ten 
Commandments; to these the Society added 11 a Table of their Seal 
finely painted in proper colours, to be fixed likewise in tho Chappel of 
the Mohawks ” [7(ij. Tho liev. W. Andrews, who possessed colonial 
experience and a knowledge of tho Indian language, was selected by 
the Archbishop for tho Mission, and set out in 1712 [77]. Mean- 
while the fort and chapel among tho Mohawks hod been com- 
pleted, and tho Bev. T. Barclay opened the latter on Octobor 5, 1712, 
preaching from St. Matthew xxi. 18, “it being tho desire of the 
Sachems ” that lie should “ preach against the profanation of their 
Chappel, some being so impious as to make a slaughter-houBO of it n [78]. 
In November 1712 Mr. Andrews was formally received “with all 
imaginable satisfaction ” by the Indians, who promised him “ all civill 
and kind nsuoge,” and expressed tlieir thankfulness that one had been 
sent “ to lead them in tho way. to Heaven, they being in the dark, 
full of dismal fears and perplexities, not knowing what shall become 
of them after this lifo " [79]. Tho Indians built a school-house, but 
were unwilling for their children to be taught any other than their 
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own language, “for it had been observed that those who understood 
English or Dutch were generally the worst people ,” because it gave 
them an opportunity of learning the vices of the traders [80]. With 
the assistance of a Dutch minister, school-books and portions of the 
Prayer Book and of the Bible were provided in the Mohawk language 
[sec p. 800], and for a time a good impression was made, Mr. Andrews 
baptizing fifty-one Indians in six months and having eighteen com- 
municants [81]. He also had some success among the Onidans, who 
were settled 100 miles distant from the Mohawks ; in visiting them 
lie “ lay several nights in the woods, and on a bear’s skin " ; the 
people “heard him gladly,” and permitted him to baptize their 
children [82]. 

But the traders hindered the Mission, because Mr. Andrews exposed 
“ their ill practices in bringing too much rum among these poor people," 
and “ in cheating them abominably in the way of trallick " [88]. The 
Drink Act having expired, the Dutch sold spirits wholesale, and the 
result was a corresponding drunkenness, at which times the Indians 
became ungovernable; but when sober they woro civil and orderly, 
and if then reproved their common answer was, “ Why do you Christians 
sell us so much rum? " [84]. The Society adopted a Representation 
to the King for the suppression of the sale of rum to the Indians, it 
being what most of them desired, but tlio new restrictions were soon 
evaded [85]. Tho Indians now began to weary of instruction and went 
hunting, taking the boys with them ; and some Jesuit emissaries from 
the French at Quebec and some unfriendly Tuscaroras from North 
Carolina came and stirred up jealousies against the English. From 
this time the Indians would only mock at Mr. Andrews’ efforts, and 
at last absolutely forbad his visiting them, and left off attending chapel 
and school [8G]. 

By Governor Hunter tho Society was assured in 1718 that Mr. 
Andrews’ want of success was not owing “ to liis want of care or at- 
tendance,’’ but that from tho first he was of opinion that tho “ method 
would not answer tho ends and pious intentions ” of the Society. Tho 
Mission was therefore suspended in 1719 [87J . 

From Mr. Andrews' accounts, tho Indians were extremely poor ; in 
winter they wero unahlo for four or five months to “ stir out for cold," 
and in summer they were “ tormented with flies and muscatoes," and 
could not travel on foot “ for fear of rattlesnakes ’’ [88]. 

Thoir notions of a future state were that “ those who live well, 
when they die go to Heaven," which they called 11 the other country, 
whore is good eating and drinking Ac. but those that live ill, when 
they die go to a poor borren country where they suffer himger and the 
want of everything that is good." When they died they were buried 
with their bows and arrows, dishes and spoons 11 and all other things 
that they have necessary for their journey into the other country " [89]. 

When by continuance of the peace and by mutual intercourse with 
the English the Iroquois appeared to become more civilised, the Society 
appointed the Bev. J. Miln to Albany in 1727. Tho Indians at Fort 
Hunter, who formed part of his charge, received him “ with much 
respect and civility,” and he found them “ very well disposed to receive 
the Gospel," some having been “ pretty well instructed in the grounds 
pf Christianity by Mr* Andrews " [90]. The result of his labours was 
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thus described by the Commanding Officer of Fori Hunter Ourrison in 
17 85:— 

“ I have found the Mohawk Indians very much civilised which I take to be 
owing to the Industry and pains taken by the Bev. Mr. John Miln in teaching and 
instructing them in the Christian religion. . . . The number of Communicants 
increases daily. . . . The Baid Indians express the greatest satisfaction with Mr. 
Miln. . . . They are become as peremptcr in observing their rules as any Bociety 
of Christians commonly are. . . . They arc very observing of the Sabbath, oon- 
veneing by themselves and singing Psalms on that day and frequently applying to 
me that Mr. Miln may be oftener among them.’ 1 [Certificate of Walter Butler, 
October 26, 1735 [91].] 

In April 1785 Mr. Henry Barclay, son of tho second Missionary 
to the Indians, was appointed Catechist at Fort Hunter. Bom and 
educated in America, lie soon acquired a knowledge of the Indian lan- 
guage, which helped to make him an efficient and acceptable 
Missionary, and on his return from ordination in England in 1788 
many of the Indians “ shed tears for joy ” [92]. Soon after, he reported 
“ That there grew a daily reformation of maimers among tho Mohocks 
[Mohawks] and an increase of virtue proportionable to their know- 
ledge ; inasmuch that they compose a regular, sober congregation of 
500 Christian Indians of whom 50 are very serious Communicants " [98]. 
At Albany in 1740 he preached to “ a considerable number of the Six 
Indian Nations," in the presence of the Governor and soveral of tho 
Council of the Province, and the Mohawks made tlieir responses "in so 
decent and devout a manner as agreeably surprised all that were 
present " [94]. The Missionary's influence over the Mohawks was seen 
in 11 a groat reformation," 11 especially in respect of drunkenness, a vice 
they were so intircly drowned in " that at iirst 41 ho almost despaired of 
seeing an effectual reformation." By 1742 only two or three of tho 
tribe remained unbaptized, and in their two towns were schools taught 
“ with surprising success " by two natives, one of whom — Cornelius, a 
Sachem— also read prayers during Mr. Barclay’s absence* [95]. 

The French nearly succeeded again in closing the Mission. In 
1745 their emissaries alarmed the Indians in dead of the night with an 
account that “ the white people were coming to cut them all in poices " ; 
this “ drove the poor creatures in a fright into the woods," whither 
Mi 1 . Barclay sought them and endeavoured to persuade those he could 
find of the falsehood of the report ; but 11 the five or six Indians who 
had been bribed to spread the report " stood to it, and said that Mr. 
Barclay, notwithstanding his seeming affection for them, was “ the 
chief contriver of the Plot, and was in league with the Devil, who was 
the author of all tho Books " whieh Mr. Barclay had given them. Few 
at the lower Indian town believed them, but those of the upper one 
were “ all in a fame threatening to murder all the white inhabitants 
about them," and they sent expresses to all the Six Indian Tribes 
for assistance. Whereupon Mr. Barclay summoned the Commissioners 
for Indian affairs at Albany, who with great difficulty “ laid tho 

* Mr. Barclay ministered also to a white congregation at Fort Hunter— in Dutch and 
English. In 1780-40 he records that his charge had much increased by new settlers, 
chiefly from Ireland, who proved “a very honest sober, industrious, and religious 
people” [ 08 ]. t 
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storm ” [07]. In November 174 6 the French Indians came to an open 
rupture with the English, and with a party of French “ fell upon a 
Frontier settlement which they laid in ashes,” taking about 100 
prisoners. For some time after they kept the county of Albany in 
“ a continual alarm by skulking parties," who frequently murdered 
or earned off the inhabitants, “ treating them in the most Inhumane 
and Barbarous manner.” During this trouble the Mohawks declined 
active co-operation with the English and kept up a correspondence 
with tho enemy, but tlioir loyalty soon revived, never again to be 
shaken [98]. 

Mr. Barclay was transferred to New York in 174G, but tho Indian 
Mission was continued by a succession of able Missionaries — Bevs. J. 
Ogilvie (1749-62), J. J. Oel (1750-77), T. Brown (1760-66), H. 
Munko (1768-75), J. Stuart (1770-78), besides lay teachers, English 
and Native. Among the latter was Abraham, a Sachem, 11 who being 
past war and hunting read prayers at the several Mohock Castles by 
turns " [99]. The advantage of the Mission to the English became 
apparent to all during the wars in which the country was involved, the 
Mohawks joining the British troops, and being “ the only Indian 
nation ” “ who continued steadily in our interest." 

During General Braddock’s unfortunate expedition, a famous “half 
Indian King ” distinguished himself greatly, and twelve of the Mohawk 
leaders— six of them regular communicants— fell in the action at 
Lake George [100]. In 1759-60 the Rev. J. Ogilvie attended 
the British expedition to Niagara, in which all the Mohawks and 
“ almost all tho Six Nations," co-operated — the Indian fighting men 
numbering 940. He “officiated constantly to the Mohawks and 
Oneidas who regularly attended Divino service." Twice in passing 
the Oneida town Mr. Ogilvie baptized several of that tribe, including 
three principal men and their wives, who had lived many years together, 
according to tho Indian custom, and whoso marriage immediately 
followed their baptism. General Amherst, who visited the Oneida town, 
“expressed a vast pleasure at tho decency with which the service of 
our Church was performed by a grave Indian Sachem.” During tho 
expedition the General always gave public orders for service among 
tho Indians [101]. 

On the other hand, intercourse with the Europeans brought the 
Indians great temptation, which, when not engaged in war, they 
were often unable to resist. Tho effects of strong liquor drove 
them mad at times, so that they burnt their huts, and threatened 
the lives of their families, and at ono period there were 55 deaths 
within six months, chiefly from drink [102]. 

On the arrival of the Rev. J. Stuart he was enabled, with tho 
assistance of the Bachems, to stop the vice “ in a great degree," and to 
effect a great improvement in their morals [108J. There were other 
encouragements. When at home the Mohawks regularly attended 
service daily, and when out hunting some would come 60 miles to 
communicate on Christmas Day [104]. 

The Schools too wore appreciated ; one of the natives taught 40 
children daily, and Catechist Bennet had “ a fine company of lively 
pretty children ” under his oare, who were “ very ingenious and orderly,” 
and whom he taught in Mohawk and English ; and the parents were so 
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gratified that they sent their children for instruction from a distance 
of 80 miles. Mr. Bennet had some medical knowledge also, which ho 
turned to good account [105]. 

Although the Missionaries’ work had been mainly among the 
Mohawks, some Converts were made of the Oneidans and Tusoaroras, 
and the Society had frequent correspondence with Sir William Johnson 
(Government Superintendent of Indian Affairs in America), and several 
of the Clergy with a viow to the conversion of all the native races, for 
which purpose a comprehensive scheme was submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the Rev. C. Inglis. , In 1770, while Dr. Cooper and Mr. 
Inglis were on a visit to Sir W. Johnson, thoy were surprised with a de- 
putation of nine Indians from the lower Moliawk Castle, who “ expressed 
their regard and admiration of Christianity as far as they could bo 
supposed to be acquainted with it and a grateful sense of past favours 
from the Society and most earnestly intreated fresh Missionaries to be 
sent among them.” Towards meeting their wishes tho Society placed 
Missionaries and teachers at Schenectady, Fort Hunter, and Johns- 
town [106], 

Efforts for a further extension were to a great extent fruitless in 
consequence of the political troubles. Tho Mohawks and others of tho 
Six Nations, “rather than swerve from their allegiance” to Great 
Britain, elected to abandon their dwellings and property, and join the 
loyalist army [107J. Eventually they were obliged to take shelter in 
Canada, where for fifty years the Socioty ministered to them [pp. 
189-40, 165-8]. 

While they remained at Fort Hunter tho Rev. J. Stuart “ continued 
to officiate as usual, performing the public service intire, even after 
the declaration of Independence,” notwithstanding that by so doing 
he 11 incurred tho Penalty of Higli-Treason by the new Laws.” But as 
soon as his protectors were fled lie was made “ a prisoner and ordered 
to depart tho province ” with liis family, within four days, on peril of 
being “ put into close confinement,” and this meroly on suspicion of 
being a “loyal subject of the King of Great Britain.” Ho was, however, 
admitted to parole and confined for three years within the limits of the 
town of Schenectady, during which time his houso was “ frequently 
broken open by mobs,” his “ property plundered,” and “ every kind of 
indignity ” offered to his person “ by the lowest of tho Populace.” His 
church was also “plundered by the rebels,” a “Barrel of Rum” 
was “ placed in the roading desk,” and the building was employed 
successively as a “tavern,” a “stable,” and “a Fort to protect a Set 
of as great Villains as ever disgracod humanity.” At length his farm 
and the produco of it were taken from him “ as forfeited to the State.” 
As a last resource he proposed to open a Latin School for the support of 
his family, “but tkisPriviloge was denied.” With much difficulty he then 
obtained leave to removo to Canada, on condition of giving bail of £400, 
and either sending 11 a Rebel Colonol ” in exchange or returning to 
Albany and surrendering himself a prisonor, whenever required [108]. 

The losses to which the loyalists were subjected during the war 
were manifold. The “King’s troops” often plundered those whom 
they were sent to protect, while among the opposite party were some 
lost to all sense of humanity, who scrupled not ta deprive “ children 
and infants” “ of their clothes ’’—even women in childbed had “thq 
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sheets tom from their beds 11 [109]. Tho Clergy were specially marked 
oat for perflecutian by the Revolutionists, and the death of several 
was ' hastened thereby. The Rev. L. Babcock of PhOipsbnrg was 
detained in enstody nearly six months, and then dismissed sick in 
February 1777, and ordered to remove within ten days. “He got 
home with difficulty, in a raging fever,” and died a week after. 

According to Dr. Inglis and others, the Rev. £. Aveby of Rye was 
“ murdered hy the rebels ” in “ a most barbarous manner," on 
Nov.. 8, 1776, “ for not praying for the Congress,” “his body having 
been shot thro', his throat cut, and his corpse thrown into the public 
highway,” but l)r. Seabuby Boomed to impute his death to insanity 
occasioned by the Iobsgs he had sustained [110]. 

Dr. Seabuby himself “ experienced more uneasiness” than ho 
could describe. On a charge of issuing pamphlets “in favour of 
Government,” he was carried a prisoner into Connecticut by the self- 
styled “ Sons of Liberty ” in 1775, and on returning to his Mission he 
was for a month subjected to daily insults from “ tlio rebel army ” on 
their way to New York. After tho declaration of independency, an 
Edict was published at Now York “ making it death ” to support tho 
King, or any of his adherents. Upon this he shut up his church, 
“ fifty armed men ” being sent into his neighbourhood. Most of his 
people declared they would not go to church till ho was at liberty to 
pray for the king. On tho arrival of tho British troops at Staten 
Island, and of two ships of war in tho Sound, tho friends of Government 
were seized and tho coast was guarded, and his situation became very 
critical. After the defeat of tho rebels on Long Island a body of them 
fixed themselves within two miles of his house, but by “ lodging 
abroad,” with tho help of his people, he avoided arrest. On September 1, 
1776, it happened that tho guard was withdrawn from a post on the 
coast, and the guard that was to roplaco it mistaking thoir route gave 
him an opportunity of effecting his escape to Long Island. “The very 
next day ” his house “ was surrounded and searched, and a guard 
placed at it for several nights, till Mrs. Seabury. wearied with their 
impertinence,” told them that ho was fled to the [ British | army, wharo 
she did not doubt but he would be “ very well pleased to give them a 
meeting.” They then vented then 1 rage on his church and hiB 
property, converting the former into an hospital, tearing off tho covering 
and burning the pews, and doing groat damago to the latter. < It is 
just to add that none of the revolutionists residing in his own Mission 
ever offered him any insult or attempted to do him any injury; 
indeed he says “ the New England rebels used frequently to observe, 
as an argument against me, that tho nearer they came to West 
Chester, the fewer Friends they found to American Liberty : that is 
to Rebellion "[111]. 

In the trials to which tho Church and country were subjected it 
was a satisfaction to the Society to be assured that “ all their Mission- 
aries ” in the province, as well as the Clergy on tho New York side of 
the Delaware and many on the other, “ conducted themselves with 
great propriety and on many trying occasions with a Firmness and 
Steadiness that have done them Honour ” [112]. Such was the testi- 
mony of Dr. Seabury (December 29, 1776)— afterwards the first 
^American Bishop— to which it will bp fitting and sufficient to add 
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the following particulars from a report of the Rev. C. Inglis, dated 
New York, October 81, 1776 : — 

44 . . . All the Society's Missionaries ... in New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, and so far as I can learn in the other New England 
Colonics, have proved themselves faithful, loyal subjects in these trying 
times, and have to the utmost of their power opposed the spirit of dis- 
affection and rebellion which has involved this continent in the greatest 
calamities. . . All the other Clergy of our Church in the above Colonics, 
though not in the Society's Bcrvice, have observed the same line of 
conduct ; and although their joint endeavours could not wholly prevent 
the rebellion, yet they checked it considerably for some time.” But 
since May 1775 41 violences ” had 44 gradually increased,” and this, with 
the delay of reinforcements and the abandonment of the province by 
tho King’s troops, reduced the loyalists 44 to a most disagreeable and 
dangerous situation, particularly tho Clergy, who were viewed with 
peculiar envy and malignity by tho disaffected,” 44 an abolition 
of the Church of England ” being 44 one of the principal springs of tho 
dissenting leaders' conduct. . . . The Clergy, amidst this scene of 
tumult and disorder, went on steadily with their duty ; in their sermons, 
confining themselves to the doctrine of the Gospel, without touching 
on politics ; using their influence to allay . . . heats and cherish a 
spirit of loyalty among their people. This conduct . . . gavo great 
offence ” to the 44 flaming patriots, who laid it down as a maxim 4 that 
those who were not for them were against them.' ” The Clergy were 
44 everywhere threatened, often reviled . . . sometimes treated with 
brutal violence.” Some were 44 carried prisoners by armed mobs into 
distant provinces . . . and much insulted, without any crime being 
alleged against them . . . some . . . flung into jail . . . for frivolous 
suspicions of plots, of which even their accusers afterwards acquitted 
them.” Homo were 44 pulled out of the reading-desk hccauso they 
prayed for tho King, and that lrcfore independency was declared.” 
Others were fined for not appearing 44 at militia musters with their 
arms.” Others “had their houses plundered.” 44 Were every 
instance of this kind faithfully collected, it is probable that the suffer- 
ings of the American Clergy, would appear in many respects, not inferior 
to thoBe of tho English Clergy in the great rebellion of last [i.e. the 
17th] century ; and such a work would be no bad supplement to 
Walker's 4 Sufferings of the Clergy’.' ” 

The 14 declaration of independency ” by tho Congress in July 1776 
44 increased the embarrassments of the Clergy. To officiate publicly, 
and not pray for the King and royal family according to the liturgy, 
was against their duty and oath, as well as . . . their conscience; and 
yet to use the prayers . . . would have drawn inevitable destruction 
on them. The only course ... to avoid both evils was to . . . shut 
up their Churches.” This was done in most instances in the provinces 
mentioned. Mr. Beach of Connecticut was said to have declared 
44 that he would do his duty, preach and pray for the King, till the 
robels cut out his tongue.” The 44 Provincial Convention of Virginia ” 
published 44 an edict ” for the omission from the liturgy of 44 some of 
the collects for the King,” and the substitution of the word 44 Common- 
wealth " for 44 King ” in othei$. New York Province, 44 although the 
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most loyal and peaceable of any on the continent, by a strange fatality ” 
became the scene of war and suffered most, especially the capital, in 
which Mr. Inglis was left in charge of the churches. 

Soon after the arrival of the revolutionary forces in the city 
(April 1776), a message was brought to Mr. Inglis that “General 
Washington would be at church, and would be glad if the violent 
prayers for the King and royal family wore omitted.” The message 
was disregarded, and the sendor— one of the “rebel generals " — was 
informed that it was in his power to shut up the churches but not to 
make “ the clergy depart from their duty.” This drew from him 11 an 
awkward apology for his conduct,” which appeared to have been “ not 
authorized by Washington.” May 17 was “ appointed by the congress 
as a day of public fasting, prayer and humiliation,” and at the request 
of the Church members in New York Mr. Inglis preached, making 
11 ]peace and repentance ” his subject, and disclaiming “ having any- 
thing to do with politics.” Later on “ violent throats were thrown out ” 
against the Clergy “ in case the King wore any longer prayed for.” (hie 
Sunday during service a company of “armed rebels” “marched 
into the church with drums beating and fifes playing, their guns 
loaded and bayonets fixed as if going to battle.” The congregation 
were terrified, fearing a massacre, but Mr. Inglis took no notice and 
went on with the service, and after stundiug in the aisle for about fifteen 
minutes the soldiers complied with an invitation to be seated. 
On the closing of the churphcs the other Clergy left the city, but 
Mr. Inglis remained ministering to the sick, baptizing children, and 
burying the dead, and refusing to yield up possession of the keys of 
the buildings. During this period he was “ in the utmost danger.” 
In August he removed to Long Island, arid after the defeat of the 
“ rebols ” there he returned to New York to find the city pillaged. The 
bells had been carried off, “partly to convert them into camion, partly 
to prevent notice being given " of a meditated fire. On Wednesday, 
September 18, one of the churches was re-opened, “and joy was 
lighted up in every countenance on the restoration of our public 
worship.” But whilo the congregation were congratulating themselves, 
several “rebels” were secreted in the houses, and on the following 
Saturday they set fire to the city, one-fourth of which was destroyed. 
The loss of Church property, estimated at £25,000, included Trinity 
Church, Bectory, and School, and about 200 houses. But “ upon the 
whole tho Church of England” in America had “lost none of its 
members by the rebellion as yet” — none, that is, whose departure 
could be “ deemed a loss.” a On the contrary, its own members were 
“more firmly attached to it than ever.” And “ even the sober and 
more rational among dissontors ” looked “ with reverence and esteem 
on the part which Church people ” acted. 

Mr. Inglis concluded by urging that, on the suppression of the 
rebellion, measures Bhould be taken for placing the American Church 
“ on at least on equal footing with other denominations by granting 
it on episcopate, and thereby allowing it a full toleration ” [118]. 

On the death of Dr. Aucumuty in 1777 Mr. Inglis succeeded to 
the rectory of Trinity Church — “ the best ecclesiastical preferment in 
North America "—a position which he was soon forced to abandon. 
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“ Political principles and the side which people have taken ” became 
“ the only tests of merit or demerit in America," consequently “ in the 
estimation of the Now Rulers ” he laboured “ under an heavy load of 
guilt." The “ specific crimes, besides loyalty, laid to his charge ” were 
(1) the foregoing letter which he wrote to the Society ; (2) “ a sermon 
preached to some of thi new corpB, that same year, and published at 
the desire of General Tryon and the Field Officers who were present ” ; 
(8) "a visit he paid to a rebel prisoner," at the direction of the 
British Commander-in-Chief. The prisoner was confined on suspicion 
of a design to set fire to the city. After examining him Dr. Inglis 
believed him to be innocent and so reported, which saved the man's 
life, yet this was afterwards “ alledged against the Doctor as a most 
heinous offence." “ Ludicrous as these things may seem to men not 
intimately and practically acquainted with American politics," he felt 
they were “ serious evils/' 11 For these and these only ” he was 11 at- 
tainted proscribed and banished and his estate . . . confiscated and 
actually sold : to say nothing of the violent threats thrown out against 
liis life." Notwithstanding that “popular phrenzy ” had “risen to 
such on height " as to confound 11 all the distinctions of right and 
wrong," he hesitated to remove because of "the injuries his 
congregations would sustain," but eventually his position became 
untenable, and in 1788 ho applied to bo admitted on the Society’s list 
in Nova Scotia. The request was acceded to ; but when he settled in 
that colony it was not simply as a Missionary but as the first Colonial 
Bishop [114]. 


Statihtich. — In New York Slate (area, 40,170 aq. miles), where the Society (1703-85) 
assisted in maintaining 58 Missionaries ami planting 28 Central Statinna (ah detailed on 
pp. 855-0), them urn now 5,083,871 inhabitants, of whom about 050,000 are Chnrcli 
Members and 191,351 Comnumicauta, under the care of 893 Clergymen und 5 Bishops. 
[See also the Table on pp. M»-7 and p. 855.] 
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CHATTER XH. 

1 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S WORK IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


At tho commencement of tlie American War the Society was helping 
to support 77 Missionaries in the United States. But as the rebellion 
progressed nearly all of them were forced to retire from their Missions, 
many of them penniless, and for the relief of the distressed among them 
. and the other Clergy a fund was raised in England [1]. Eventually a 
few took the oath of allegiance to tho Republic. Of the remainder 
some were provided with army chaplaincies, others with Missions in 
Nova Scotia,. New Brunswick, and Canada. Some returned to 
England, a few of whom, entirely disabled, received a compassionate 
allowance from the Society. The severance of the Ameriban Colonies 
from tho mother country, while it almost destroyed the Church in 
tho “ United States,” set her free to obtain that gift of the episcopate 
so long denied. As soon as the peace was made (1788), Dr. Samuel 
Seabuhy, elected Bishop by tho Clergy of Connecticut, went to 
England for consecration, which he at length obtained from the 
Bishops of tho Scottish Church at Aberdeen, on November 14, 1784. 
[See pp. 740 50. | On February 4, 1787, Drs. White and Provoost 
wore consecrated Bishops of Pennsylvania and New York rcBpectivelyl| 
in Lambeth Palaco Chapel, and on September 19, 1790 (in the SMoaJ 
place), Dr. Madison', Bishop of Virginia. The episcopate thus estobT 
linked has so grown that in the United States there are now 091 
Bishoprics, with a total of 4,201 Clergy; and Missions have been sent] 
out by the American Church to Greece, West Africa, Cliina, Japan, 
Haiti and Mexico— the last fivo under episcopal leadership. 

In withdrawing from the Mission held in the United States in 
1785 the Society arranged for tho continuance of the salaries of the 
Missionaries then officiating there, up to Michaelmas in that year, and 
undertook to provide to the utmost of its power for such as elected “ to 
repair into any of the King's dominions in America. 11 In making this 
announcement it was stated that 

11 The Society . . . regret the unhappy events which confine their labours to the 
Colonics remaining under His Majesty’s Sovereignty. It is so far from their 
thoughts to alienate their affections from their brethren of tho Church of England, 
now under another Government, that they look back with comfort at the good they 
have done, for many years past, in propagating our holy religion, as it is professed 
by the Established Church of England ; and it is their earnost wish and prayer 
that their zeal may continue to bring forth tho fruit they aimed at, of pure religion 
and virtue ; and that the true members of our Church, under whatever civil 
Government they live, may not cease to be kindly affectioned towards ns*’ [2]. 


The subsequent proceedings of the American Church show how 
nobly it has striven to fulfil this wish and prayer, and in the growth 
of that Church and its undying expressions of gratitude the Bociefr 
find ample reward for its labours and encouragement to fresn 
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conquests. At the first “General Convention” of the American 
Church (which was held in Christ Church, Philadelphia, Sept. 27 — 
Oct. 5, 1785), an address to the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church of England was adopted, asking them to consecrate Bishops for 
America, and conveying the following acknowledgment : — 

"All the Bishops of England, with other distinguished characters, as well 
ecclesiastical as civil, have concurred in forming and carrying on the benevolent 
views of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; a Society to 
whom, under God, the prosperity of our Church is, in an eminent degree, to be 
ascribed. It is our earnest wish to be permitted to make, through your lordships, 
this just acknowledgment to that venerable Society ; a tribute of gratitude which 
we rather take this opportunity of paying, as while they thought it necessary to 
withdraw pecuniary assistance from our Ministers, they have endeared their past 
favoun by a benevolent declaration^ that it is far from their thought to alienato 
their affections from their brethren now under another government ; with the pious 
wish that their former exertions may still continue to bring forth the fruits they 
aimed at of pure religion and virtue. Our hearts are penetrated with the most 
lively gratitude by these generous sentiments ; the long succession of former 
benefits passes in review before us ; we pray tliat our Church may be a lasting 
monument of the usefulness of so worthy a body ; and that her Rons may nover 
cease to be kindly affeotioned to the members of that Church, tho Fathers of which 
have so tenderly watched over her infancy 11 |HJ. 

In tho Preface to tho American Prayer Book the 11 nursing care 
and protection ” of tho Society is also recognised, and from generation 
to generation gratitude flows, warmth of expression seeming to increase 
rather than diminish as time goes on. 

On the oooasion of the Society’s third jubilee, the President, Arch- 
bishop Sumner [L., March 28, 1851] submitted to tho American BishopB 

whether, in a time of controversy and division, the close communion which binds 
the Churches of America and England in ono would not be strikingly manifested 
to the world, if every one of their dioceses were to take pari in commemorating the 
fpundation of the oldest Missionary Society of the Reformed Chnrch, a Society 
Which, from its first small beginnings in New England, has extended its operations 
. into all parts of the world, from the Ganges to Lake Huron and from New Zealand 
. to Labrador. Such a joint Commemoration, besides manifesting the rapid growth 
and wide extension of our Church, would servo to keep alive and diffuse a 
Missionary spirit and so be the means, under the Divine blessing, of enlarging 
the bprders of the Redeemer's Kingdom." 

No gift was desired, but only “ Christian sympathy and the communion 
of prayer ” [4]. The American Bishops cordially responded to the 
invitation, and their answers (and others), so fall of gratitude to the 
Society and of brotherly feeling to the Church at large, occupy 28 
pages of the Annual Report for 1851 [5J. 

At the jubilee celebration in New York City (June 16, 1851), 
Trinity Church was “ crowded to its utmost capacity, and more than 
2,000 persons went away from the doors unable to find an entrance.” 
The offerings amounted to ,$8,282 for Diocesan Missions, and at the 
same time the vestry made a noble gift towards the endowment of the 
Missionary Bishopric at Cape Palmas, West Africa [6]. 

At the request of the Society, made “ with a view to a fuller and 
more complete intercommunion between the distant portions of the 
Church,” two of the American Bishops were delegated to take part 
in the concluding services of the jubilee year [7]. The Bishop of 
Western New York preached at St. James’s Piccadilly, on June 15, 
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1852 , and the Bishop of Michigan in St. Paul's Cathedral on the 
following day, this being the first occasion on which the aimiversary 
sermon was delivered by an American Bishop. In return the Society 
by invitation sent delegates to the meeting or the Board of Missions 
held in New York during the session of the General Convention in 
October 1852. The delegates (Bishop Spences (formerly of Madras), 
Archdeacon J. Sinclair of Middlesex, the Rev. E. Hawkins, Sec- 
retary of the Society, and the Rev. H. Cabwall, Vicar of Figheldean) 
were instructed that the principal objects of the Society in sending 
them on this 11 honourable mission ” wore (1) “ to show its apprecia- 
tion of the readiness with which the American Bishops sent the 
deputation to England ” ; (2) “ to strengthen and improve ... the 
intimate relations which already happily exist between the mother 
and daughter Churches, and which are the proper fruit of their 
essential unity”; (8) “to receive and communicate information and 
suggestions on the best mode of conducting missionary operations ” [8]. 

The delegates were blessed beyond their hopes in their under- 
taking. They were 11 invariably welcomed by our American brethren.” 
The General Convention declared that they would “ aim in all proper 
ways to strengthen the intimate relations ” between the two Churches, 
and that they “ devoutly recognise the hand of God in planting and 
nurturing through the Society” the Church in their country and 
“ thankfully acknowledge the debt of gratitude ” [9]. The action taken 
by the Society on the report of the delegation was — 

(1) To arrange for an exchange of publications. 

*(2) To express its hope that in all cases of tho establient of the 
Missions and tho appointment of Bishops in territories independent of 
the British Crown, a full and friendly communication may be kept up 
between the English Church Missionary Societies and the American 
Board of Missions. 

(8) To obtain the drawing up by the President of suitable forms of 
prayer “ for an increase of labourers in the Lord's vineyard,” and “for 
a blessing on Missionaries and their labours.” (These prayers were 
extensively circulated by the two principal Missionary Societies of the 
Church, and by the representatives of other Communions also.) 

(4) To undertake the preparation of a manual for the instruction 
and guidance of its Missionaries in heathen lands. 

*(6) To refer to the Archbishop of Canterbury the question of the 
ancient Chyrches of the East. 

J 6) To express its gratification ; at the success attending “the 
dy collections in Church for Missionary and other charitable 
purposes in America,” but to leave to the English Church the 
adoption of such measures as they may deem most expedient and 
effectual for raising funds on the Society’s behalf. 

(7) To prepare a plan for securing the introductiont of Church 
emigrants to Clergy in their new homes [10]. 

It has been the privilege of the Society to be the chief instrument 
not only of planting branches of the mother Church in foreign 
parts, but also of drawing them together in closer communion. And 
although the hope expressed by tho Bishop of Vermont was not 

• 9 and B were thus modified aftqr conference of (he Society with the C.lff.8. 

+ The need of this will be seen by a peraaal of pp. 818-9. # 
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realisedfor some years, it should not escape notice that it was the 
celebration of the Society’s Jubilee which occasioned the first suggestion 
of a Lambeth Conference [see pp. 761-2], After the first Conference (in 
1867), in which the American Church was largely represented, a wish 
was expressed by many members of the Society to enrol the Bishops of 
that Church among the vice-presidents of the Society. This was 
found to be impracticable, and consequently the Society instituted in 

1868 an order of Associates in which persons who are not British 
subjects could be* included. The Associates are not members of the 
Corporation, but hold an honorary position, with liberty to attend the 
Board meetings but without the right of voting, and annually from 

1869 to the present time the Bishops of the Church in the United 
States “in communion with the Church of England” have been 
elected to the office— the appointment (as the House of Bishops 
declared at the General Convention of 1871) boing gratefully accepted 
“ with unfeigned satisfaction ” [11]. 

On three occasions since its withdrawal from the United States 
field the Society lias shown its sympathy with the American Church 
by pecuniary gifts. At the reception of tho two Episcopal delegates 
by the Society in 1852 a sum of £500 was voted out of the Jubilee 
Fund in aid of a plan sot on foot by the Corporation of St. 
George the Martyr, New York, “for the erection and endowment 
of a free hospital, with a chapel, for the temporal and spiritual benefit ” 
of tho Church emigrants from England arriving at New York. 
Owing to delay in carrying out the plan tho grant was not paid until 
1862, and the terms were then so modified that tho money was 
“ equally divided between tho Anglo-American Church of St. George 
the Martyr and St. Luke’s Hospital, Now York ” [12]. 

In 1870 the Society opened a special fund in aid of Bishop Tuttle’s 
Mission to the Mormons at Salt Lake City, where there were 50,000 
English people, of whom 15,000 were baptized members of the Church, 
and in 1871 it supplemented tho contributions thus raised by a grant 
of £50 towards the completion of a church and provision of school 
accommodation [18]. 

Similarly, in 1874, the Society granted £100 towards providing 
ministrations for some artisans, members of the mother Church, in 
Portland and other towns in the Diocese of Maine. The offering was 
made to Bishop Neely “ as a token of brotherly and Christian 
recognition” [14], and this feeling has been reciprocated on every 
opportunity that has offered. The 17lBt anniversary of the Society, 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on July 4, 1872, was distinguished by its 
being made the occasion for the public reception and first use of an 
aim-basin, presented by the American Church to the Church of 
England, as “ a slight token of the love and gratitude which ” (they 
said) “ we can never ceaso to cherish towards tho heads and all the 
members of that branch of the Church Catholic from which we are 
descended, and to which we have been * indebted,’ first, for a long 
continuance of nursing caro and protection, and in later ycara for 
manifo l d tokens of sympathy, and affectionate regard.” The gift 
originated from a visit paid to tho General Convention in the previous 

02 
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October by Bishop Selwyn of Lichfield, who now tendered it, and in 
accepting it the Archbishop of Canterbury said : — 

11 1 receive this offering of love from our rister Church beyond the Atlantic, and 
I beg all of you who are here present, and all Christian people, to unite in your 
prayers to Almighty God that the richest blessing of His Holy Spirit may descend 
upon our brethren who thus express to us their Christian love ; that for ages to 
eome these two Churches, and these two great nations, united in one worship of 
one Lord, in one Faith, as they are sprung from one blood, may be the instruments, 
under the protection of our gracious Bedeemer, of spreading His Gospel throughout 
the world and securing tho blessings of Christian civilisation for the human 
raee ” [15]. 

At the 150th anniversary of St. John's Church, Providence (1878) 1 , 
Bishop Clark of Rhode Island said that not less than $18,000 or $20,000 
were contributed by the Society to that parish alone, and not much 
less than $100,000 on the whole to the churches in Rhode Idand. 
The seed so freely cast “ seemed to yield a very inadequate return, and 
tho wonder is that the hand of tho sower did not fail and the faith and 
patience of our friends . . . become exhausted." But “ in these latter 
days an ample harvest has been reaped." (The offering on this occasion, 
£100, was given to the Society.) Within th& previous ten years 
(1863-78) St. John's Parish (besides gifts to colleges and other insti- 
tutions) contributed $97,652 to Church work, induing $20,268 to 
Foreign Missions [16]. 

In connection with the assembling of tho Bishops for the Lambeth 
Conference in 1878 a Missionary Conference was hdd by the Society 
in London on June 28, on which occasion Bishop Littlejohn of Long 
Island said: — 

“ For nearly the whole of the eighteenth century this Society furnished the only 
point of contact , the only bond of sympathy , between the Church of England and 
her children scattered over the waste places of the New World . Tho Church herself, 
as all of us now remember with sorrow, was not only indifferent to their wants, 
but, under a malign State influence, was positively hostile to the adoption of all 
practical measures calculated to moot them. It is, therefore , with joy and 
gratitude that we, the representatives of the American Church, greet the venerable 
Society on this occasion as the first builder of our ecclesiastical foundations, and 
lay at her feet the golden sheaves of the harvest from her planting. And whatever 
the tribute to be paid her by the xnoBt prosperous of the colonial ChuroheB to-day 
it cannot exceed in thankful love and earnest goodwill that which we are here to 
offer. Verily in that comparatively narrow coast bolt along the Atlantic, which, in 
tho eighteenth century bounded the Christian endeavours of this Society, the little 
one has become a thousand, and the small one a strong nation. . . . Aqfl this, 
thank God, is the return we make this day for the seed sown by this Society beside 
some watero in the New World more than a century ago. It speaks its own moral, 
and with an emphasis which not even the most eloquent tongue could rival. . . . 
May God Bpeed the work of this Society in the future asin the past. Thegreatest, 
the most enduring, tho most fruitful of all Missionary organisations of Reformed 
Christendom, may it continue to be in the years to come, as in those which are 
gone, the workshop of Churches, the treasury of needy souls all over the world, a 
chosen instrument of the Holy Spirit, for upbuilding and guiding the Missions of 
the Holy Catholic Church in all lands and among all peoples which as yet know 
not God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent to be the Saviour of the world " [17]. 

In this year the American Bishops were formally thanked by the 
Society for 11 the hearty sympathy " which they* had shown with its 
work during their sojourn in England, “ and for the valuable services 
which they have rendered to its cause ” [18]. # 
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In 1882 the Diocesan Convocation of Central Pennsylvania decided 
that a Church being erected at Douglassville should be recognised 
as a memorial of the Society’s “ loving care” [10]. [See also Resolution 
of New York Diocesan Convention, 1872 [20].] 

The Centenary of the American Episcopate being an event which 
could not pass without the Society’s congratulations, the following 
resolution was adopted in 1888 : — 

“ That the Society . . . mindful of the privilege which it has enjoyed since its 
incorporation in the year 1701, of sending clergymen to minister in America, has 
great pleasure in congratulating the ProteBtant Episcopal Church of the United 
States on the approaching completion of a century uinoe the consecration of Dr. 
Seabuiy to the office of a BiBhop, and the Society hopes that the work of that 
Church, which has been so Bignally blest during the intervening years, may grow 
and prosper and continue to recoive that highest blessing from God which has 
hitherto been vouchsafed to it 11 [21]. 


The resolution was conveyed to America by Bishop Thorold of 
Rochester, with a covering letter from the President (Archbishop Ben- 
son), and the General Convention acknowledged it in these terms : — 

“ At the doso of the first century of our existence as a National 
Church, we acknowledge with deep and unfeigned gratitude that what- 
ever this Church has been in thp past, is now, or will be in the future, 
is largely due, under God, to the long-continued nursing care and 
protection of tho venerable Society. 

11 In oxpressing this conviction wo seem to ourselves to bo speaking 
not only for those who aro now assembled in the great Missionary 
Council of this Church, but for many generations who have passed 
from their earthly labours to tho rest of Paradise. We cannot forget 
that if the Church of England has become the mother of Churches, 
even as England herself has become the Mother of nations, the 
generous and unwearied efforts of the Body which you now represent 
have been chiefly instrumental in producing these wondorful results. 

'* That the venerable Society may continue to receive the abundant 
blessing of our Heavenly Fathor , and may bring forth more and more fruit 
to the Glory of God, and tho spread of the Kingdom of His dear Son, 
is the sincere and earnest prayer of every Churchman in the United 
States ’’[22], 
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0) The yield and 
Period 

(a) Races ministered to, and their Religions 

(B) Lao- 
BUHffeansed 
VythaMIs- 
slonariee 

Missionaries 
employed 
(European k 
Colonial) 

Bourn Carolina . 
1708-83 

Colonists (Christian and non-Ohristlan) .. j 

Negroes (Heathen and Christian) 

Indians : \ 

oiS3ioe» ni,0tt | (Hreithen and Christian) . . 
Cntnwus J 

Enoch 

Gerauiu 

English 

English 

54 

North Carolina 
1708-88 

Colonists (Cliristinn and non-Cliristinn) .. 

Negroes (Jlonthim and Christian) 

Indians : \ 

B2SSE!r ta [ “* Cto, " u “> •• 

Hattcras j 

English 

English 

English dee- 

83 

Ohdroia .. 

1733-83 

« 

Colonists (Christian and non-Christian) .. | 

Negroes (Tfeatlicn and Christian) 

Indians : Chickunwi (Heathen and Christian) . . 

English 

Frenoh 

Italian 

German 

English 

13 

PlCCXlJTLVAMA (in- ) 
eluding Delaware) 
1708-83 ) 

Colonists (Christian and noii-Oliristlan ) . . j 

Nogroes (Heathen and Christian) 

English 

Welsh 

English 

'47 

New England 
(M assachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
Btaodo Island, 
Naur Hampshire, 
MAine, Vermont, 
Nnragansett) 
1708-86 

Colonists (Christian and non-Christian) 1 | 

Negroes (Heathen and Christian) J " 1 

Indians : ) ( i 

Many trlbos f (I reatlicn and Christian) \ 

Namgansctts, Ac. ) l 

English 

Namgunsott 
dialect and 
Moliawk 

84 

New Jermct .. j 
1703-83 t 

Colonists (Christian and non-Christian) .. 
Negroes (Heathen and Ciiristlan) 

English 

English 

44 

f 

New Torn .. - 
1708-85 

.Colonists (Christian an 

Ncgroo (Heathen and 
Iroquois or Six Nation 
Indians : 

Mohawks (chiefly) 
Oncldas 

Onondngcs 

Tnseuroras 

Cayngns 

Bennekas 

d non-Christian) .. | 

Christian) 

-(Heathen and Cliristian) | 

English 

Dutch 

Frenoh 

English 

Mohawk 
and English 

.58 

Vtroixia .. .. 

Colonists (Christian) .. 

i 

English 

S 

Maryland . ■ .. 

Colonists (Christian) 

English 

8 

Other Parth op ) 
the TJn.Stateh [ 


- 

- 

TOTAL* 

f 6 European Colonial races, Negron, and over 14 1 
\ Indian tribes f 

8 

f 800 


$ After allowing for repetitions and transfers, 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA (INTRODUCTION). 

This designation includes Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the Canadian 
Dominion— the provinces of which are Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, North-West 
Territories, and British Columbia. Before 1867 Canada embraced 
only the two provinces of Lower Canada, or Quebec, and Upper 
Canada, or Ontario ; but in that year began the union of the various 
Colonies, and by 1880 the whole of them, excepting Newfoundland 
and Bermuda, had been consolidated into “ the Dominion of Canada.” 
In each case a share of the Society’s attention has been accorded 
almost as soon as needed ; but, excepting in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, there was little British colonisation until at the dose of the 
Amon Van Revolution. For many years after withdrawal from the 
United States the first seven Colonios named above, excepting 
Bermuda, constituted the chief field of the Society’s operations, 
which, as will be shown, have been extended from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

NEWFOUNDLAND ( WITH NOBTHEEN LABBADOB). 


Newfoundland. — The island was discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot (acting 
under a Commission from Henxy VII.) in 1407. First seen on the festival of St. John 
the Baptist (June 24), the site of the future capital was designated SL John's ; but the 
island itself, called Prima Vista by the Venetians, took and retained the English name 
of Newfoundland. Nearer to Europe than uny other part of America, the report of its 
prolific fisheries soon attracted attention, and tho Portuguese, Spanish, and French 
resorted thither as early as 1500. Unsuccessful attempts to colonise fho island were 
w»i»dA by Sir Walter Baleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, 
and by others ; but in 1023 Sir ft. Calvert, afterwords Lord Baltimore, obtained the 
grant of a large tract of land in the south-east of the island, with a view to forming a 
Roman Catholic settlement. Colonists were sent from Ireland in 1684, and from Eng- 
land twenty years later. Tlio French established themselves at Placentia about 1020, aim 
for a long period there was strife between them and the English settlers. At one time 
Placentia waB besieged by the English (1G92) ; at others (1094 and 1706) St. John’s was 
captured by the French. By the Peace of Utrecht the exclusive sovereignty of the 
island was in 1718 ceded to Great Britain, subjeot to certain fishery rights reserved to 
France, who also retained, and by the Treaty of Paris (1768) has continued in possession 
of, the small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Tn 1701 the English settlements in Newfoundland contained a fixed population of 
7,000, and in the summer about 17,000 people. For their spiritual welfare no provision 
existed beyond that afforded by the Rev. John Jackson, who, shortly before ihe Society 
was founded, had been sent to St. John’s, the only place where there waa any public 
exercise of religion [lj. 

In April 1708 the Society took into consideration "the deplorable 
condition of Mr. Jackson,” " a painful minister in Newfoundland,” who 
"had gone upon a Mission into those parts with a wife and 8 ohildpsq 
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upon the encouragement of a private subscription of £50 p. an. for 
8 vears,” which had come to an end. On May 21 he was adopted as a 
Missionary by the Society, £80 being voted him 14 by way of benevo- 
lence," and £60 per annum for three years as salary [2]. For lack 
of subsistence he was recalled by the Bishop of London in 1705. 
While returning he was shipwrecked and lost all his effects, and in 
his half-starved condition ho experienced fresh acts of benevolence 
from the Society until, by its representations,* the Queen gave him a 
living in England in 1709 [8J. 

Soon after Mr. Jackson’s recall the Bev. Jacob RiCEt was sent to 
succeed him by the Bishop of London, and Mr. Brown, with some 
other merchants trading to Newfoundland, memorialised the Society 
for three additional Missionaries, 14 promising that the people of the 
country" should 44 do something for them " [4J. But the Society did 
not renew its connection with the island until 1720, whon it began to 
assist the Bev. Henry Jones, a clergyman already settled at Bona- 
vista, where the people were 11 poor and unable to maintain their 
minister," and where he had established a school 44 for the instruction 
of all the poor children. 1 ’ In 1730 he reported that 14 the oaso of 
their church ” was nearly finished, and 44 that u gentleman of London ” 
had given them 44 a neat set of vessells for the Communion, and a 
handsome stone ffont.” By 1734 his congregation was 44 in a flourish- 
ing condition." Since his settlement lie had baptized 114 persons, 17 
at Trinity. His ministrations were extended in 1728 to 44 a neigh- 
bouring harUour about 14 leaguos from Bonavista,’’ where the people 
were 44 very desirous of a Minister of the Church of England " [6]. 

The inhabitants of Trinity Bay having expressed a similar desire 
and undertaken to build a church and contribute £30 a year, the 
Society added a like sum, and sent the Bev. B. Killpatrick there in 
1780 [6]. Failing to obtain sufficient local support, ho was trans- 
ferred to New Windsor, New York, in 1782, but only to experience 
greater poverty, and to return in 1734 with gladness to Trinity Bay, 
where the generality of the peoplo were 44 zealous and notwithstanding 
the great coldness of tlio winter,” attended 44 the publick worship " [7]. 

In 1787 they 44 gratefully and humbly ” thanked tlio Society 44 for 
their great favour in sending a Missionary to be their spiritual Director 
according to the usage of the Church of England,’’ and entreated an 
increased allowance for Mr. Killpatrick (then visiting England), 44 that 
together with their small contributions he may be able to subsist his 
fondly among them." This request was supported by Commodore 
Temple West, who 44 in one word, the most comprehensive of all 
others," characterised Mr. Killpatrick as 44 a good Christian " [10]. 


* In reporting on his case, the Committee of the Society 44 were of opinion that the 
said Mr. Jackson is an object of the Society’s Savour and compassion, and that lie 
having been in Her Matie.’s service, as well by sea, as in tho plantations, and having 
therein suffered many unreasonable hardships, and being a nun of good desert he ia 
worthy to be recomended to the favour of the Lord Keeper ” [8]. 

t Mr. Rice passed the Society's usual examination, but neglected to comply with 
certain conditions necessary to secure him appointment on its list of Missionaries [9]. 
His successor was the Rev. J. Fordyoe, who laboured at St. John’s from 1780 to 1786 
when for lack of subsistence he received a gratuity of £80 from the Society for his 
put services, and was appointed to South Carolina [9a]. 
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Aided by a gratuity of £10, Mr. Killpatriek went back to continue, to 
his death in 1741, nis work at Trinity and at Old Perlioan, 80 miles 
distant, where in 1785 he had begun service “with near 200 
hearers” [11]. 

His successor, the Rev. H. Jones (who ten years before had 
officiated at Trinity) found there in 1742 “a large and regular 
congregation” [12]. In the summer there would be 600 people 
gathered there, “ all of whom sometimes attended the church ” [18] 
— a habit which was kept up. “Poor people 1 they declare them- 
selves overjoy’d at my coming,” wrote the Rev. J. Balfour in 1764 ; 
11 they all in General attend Ohurch, oven the Roman Catholics : 
But I cannot say, how much they are to be depended upon.” In 
the winter men, women, and children used to retire into the woods 
and “ reside in little Hutts until seasonable weather,” and of the 
few families remaining in the harbour scarce any of them would con- 
descend to board the Missionary, even for ready money, lest his 
“ presence should check some favourite vice.” Nevertheless they built 
him “ a Good Convenient new House ” in the next year at a cost of 
£180 sterling [14]. Some parts of the bay were “lawless and bar- 
barous ” (such as Scylly Cove) ; and at Hart’s Content Mr. Balfour 
baptized a woman aged 27 “ who was so ignorant that she knew not 
who made the world, much less who redeemed it,” until he taught 
her [15]. 

On one occasion (in 1769), while returning from visiting his flock, 
Mr. Balour was “ attactcd by a German Surgeon ” and A merchant’s 
derk. “ I received several blows,” he said, “ This I did not in the 
least resent, but bore patiently, as our order must not be strikers.” 
A few months later the Governor visited the Bay, and Mr. Balfour was 
offered “ every satisfaction ” ho “ chuse to desire.” “ To advance the 
Beauty of Forgiveness ” he “ choso to make it up, upon promise of 
Good Behaviour for the Future.” However, the Governor obliged 
the offenders to ask Mr. Balfour’s pardon “ very submissivdy, and to 
pay each a small fino ... to teach them better manners ; and very 
handsomely give them to know that they ought to be extremdy 
thankfull for being so easily acquitted ” [16]. 

Gradually Mr. Balfour “ civilized a great many of the middle-rank, 
and brought Beveral of them off, from their heathenish ways, to a sense 
of themselves,” so that in 1772 his congregation included nearly 
forty faithful communicants [17]. But it was still necessary for him to 
be “ delicate in burying anybody . . . without knowing how they die.” 
Once he “ stopped a corpse to be lookod upon by the people at the 
funeral, in the Churchyard, where violent marks of murder were dis- 
covered.” He took care that the man “ should not be buried, nor stole 
away, that prosecution might not be stopped. The neighbourhood 
upon inquest brought in tlio verdict, a horrible and cruel murder.” For 
this the man's wife was convicted at St. John’s and condemned to be 
executed. The appointment of civil magistrates* followed with good 
results [18]. The Rev. J. Clinch, in making a circuit of the Bay in 

* Several of the Newfoundland Missionaries had the office of magistrate added to 
their duties, e.g., the Rev. E. LangmanofSt. John’s in 1754, the Rev. H. Cole of Ferrvland and 
Bay Bulls in 7702, and the Bov. L. Anspoch for Concoptinn Bay in 1802. The first- 
named was appointed in place of “Mr. Wm. Koene, the Chief Justice," who was 
“murdered for the sako of his money ’’ by ten 11 Irish Boman Catholioks " [18a]. * 
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1798, reported 11 a spirit of Christianity ” prevailing “through the 
whole ” ; in most of the settlements some well-disposed person read 
the Church Service twice every Sunday to the inhabitants assembled 
at some house, and at Soylly Cove a neat church had been erected by 
the people [19]. The Society was moved by the representations of 
the Bev. Thomas Walbank and the inhabitants of St. John’s to re- 
establish Church ministrations in the capital city in 1744. Mr. 
WaLbank was a chaplain of H.M.S. Sutherland , and while at St. John's 
in 1742 he ministered for four months to a congregation of 500 people 
in “a large church built of Firr and spruce wood by tho inhabitants 
in the year 1720." Tho building was well furnished, and a poor fisher- 
man of Petty Harbour had recently given “ a decent silver Patten and 
Chalice with gold." For many years the Now England traders had 
been “endeavouring to persuade the parishioners of St. John’s to 
apply to the Presbytery there for dissenting teachers , but they in- 
fluenc’d by a great love for tho Liturgy and Doctrine of the Church of 
England ,” had “rejected all their proposals and chose rather to 
continue in ignorance than to be instructed by Presbyterian Preachers." 
On their petitioning the Society for “ an orthodox Episcopal clergyman," 
and guaranteeing £40 a year and a house for him, the Bev. W. 
Peaseley was transferred there from Bonavista. One of his first 
objects on arrival (1744 ) was to provide a school, for want of which a 
large number of children attended a papist ono [20]. His congre- 
gation, already numerous, continued to increase daily, insomuch mat 
the church could “scarco contain them," and they behaved “with 
much decency and devotion." “ One of the Modem Methodists ’’ took 
upon him “ to pray and preach puhlickly " at St. John’s in 1746, but 
gained not one follower [21]. Through the labours of Mr. Peaseley 
(1748-9) and Mr. Langman (1752-82) “ the faco of religion ” became 
very much altered for the better, the people in general regularly 
attending service twice on Sundays [22]. 

By “ the surrender of the garrison and all the inhabitants of St. 
John’s, prisoners of war to the King of France" in 1762, Mr. 
Langman and his people were reduced to great distress. During the 
French occupation (which lasted from Juno 27 to September 16) most 
of “ the Protestant families " wore sent out of the placo—tho death 
of Mr. Longman’s wife and his own illness preventing his removal, 
but not tlio plundering of his house — and the offices of religion were 
performed by four Bomish priests [28, 24]. Tho French made a second 
attempt on tho coast, under Admiral Bicherie, in 1796. Landing at 
Bay Bulls, they proceeded through the woods half-way to Petty 
Harbour. Discouraged at the impracticable character of the country, 
they then returned, and burned tho Church and tho Boman Catholic 
Chapel, with every house in the harbour except a log hut. _ The 
owners of this, a family named Nowlan, “ owed the preservation of 
their cabin to the commiseration excited in the French marine by the 
Bight of their infant ttoins, whom Nowlan held on his knee, when they 
broke in and put the affrighted mother to flight ” [25]. Under the 
Bev. J. Harris, a new Church was opened at St. John’s on October 19, 
1800, the Society contributing £500 and King George HI. 200 guineas 
towards its erection. The Society's contribution was considered by 
t)ie people “ as so unexampled an act of liberality " that they knew 
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not 11 how to express ” their gratitude 11 through the channel of a 
letter”' [26]. 

Still more noteworthy instances of Royal favour were shown in the 
case of Placentia. At tins place the Rev. R. Killpatriok was detained 
three months on his return to Trinity Bay in 1784, and having 
preached six Sundays and baptized 10 children, he reported that the 
people of Placentia were “ vory much in want of a Minister,” 
“ being regardless of all religion and a great many of them wholly 
abandoned to atheism and Infidelity " [27J. 

In 1786 the Socioty received a petition from the principal in- 
habitants, recommended by Prince William Henry (afterwards 
William IV.) then Surrogate to the Governor of Newfoundland, setting 
forth the distressed condition of Placentia for want of a clergyman, 
and promising “ all the assistance in their power ” for his support. 
The movement was mainly due to the personal exertions of the ranee, 
who contributed 50 guineas towards building a church,* and “ visited 
and exhorted the people from house to house.” Two years later, 
having left the Colony, lie sent out a handsome set of Communion 
plate for use in the Church. The Rev. J. Harris, who was then 
placed in charge, found not more than 120 Protostants in the district ; 
nearly all the people (2,000 in winter and 8,000 in summer) being 
Roman Catholics. During nearly forty years’ vacancy of the Mission 
in the next century the church fell into decay, but on the representation 
of the Society in 1846 it was rcstorod by the munificence of Queen 
Adelaide, on the assurance that the 11 regular performance of Divine 
Service in the Church . • . and other religious ministrations in this 
district ” would bo secured for the future [28]. 

To Harbour Grace and Carbonear the Rev. L. Couqhlan was 


appointed in 1766 on the petition of the inhabitants, who had en- 
gaged to maintain him, but were unablo to do so. Many of the 
Irish, who were “all Papists,” attended church when ho preached in 
Irish ; though for so doing numbers who went 11 annually to Ireland 
to confession ” were put 11 under heavy penance.” He also established 
a school, and baptized in one year no less than 68 adults; and by 1769 
vice had been reduced and he had a large congregation and 160 com- 
municants [80]. Under tho Rev. J. Balfour the last number in- 
creased to 200 in 1777 [81]. But the generality of the inhabitants of 
this and his former Mission of Trinity Bay were, he said, “ a bar- 
barous, perfidious, cruel people and divided into many sectaries” [82]. 
On voting Carbonear on New Year's Day 1778, 11 with an intent to 
perform Divine Service to a congregation of 200 people, he found the 
door of the Church shut purposely against him. He sent for the key 
which was not delivered and so ho withdrew, restraining the people 
from doing violence to the Church on his account ” [88]. Again, in 
January 1785, whilst he was officiating in the same church, "one 
Clements Nod pointed to John Stretton, who thereupon suddenly 
mounted the pulpit behind Mr. Balfour ; who for dear of a riot, thought 
it best quietly to leave the place, though much hurt ” by the “insult 
. . . offered to the whole Church of England ” [84]. 11 Dl treatment ” 


* 11 With respect to the consecration [? dedication] of the Church when built," the 
President of the Society promised to 11 send over a proper form for Mr. Harris to 
ose'TSS]. • 
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marked the remainder of his ministry, which was brought to an end 
in 1792 by the compassion of the Society [85]. His successors (Bey. 
G. J. Jennsb, 1795-9 [86] and Bev. L. Anspach, 1802-12) met with 
more favour, and the latter was privileged to witness a reformation 
denied to others. He too found the people degraded ; for the children, 
of whom there were 8,000, were “ most of them accustomed from 
their infancy to cursing and swearing . . . and to vice of every 
kind ” [87]. But three years later (1806) he could not “ speak too 
highly of the kindness ” he received 11 from every class of inhabitants” 
in his Mission, “ and of thoir attention to religious duties ” [88]. In 
1810, a year after Mr. Balfour’s death, he wrote of Bay de Verd 


“ It is pleasing to observe tlie change which has taken place of late inmost 
par ts of that extensive district including a population of at least 10,000 souls. . . 
Where the Lord's Day was spent in profanation and vice, the GoBpcl scarcely 
known, and the education of children greatly neglected, the people now meet in an 
orderly manner, and schools are opened for the instruction of children in reading 
the Church Catechism . . . improvements which could not have taken place but 
for the liberal assistance from the Society. The unprecedented demand for the 
mwchase of Bibles and Prayer Books . . which now prevails from every port of the 
Bay is a proof that Providence has wrought u blessed change " [8V)'J. 


In the discharge of their arduous and perilous duties the Mis- 
sionaries did not lack sympathy and support* from the Society, but 
their number was too few to grapple with the work before them. 
At Placentia, St. Mary's, Fortune Bay, and Trepassey there were in 
1784 many English settlers who had “ never heard the word of God 
preached among them for 80 years past,” and the northern port of 
Trinity Bay to Cape St. John’s was “equally destitute of the op- 
portunities of public worship ” [41]. In one part or another the some 
state of things continued to prevail far into the prosent century. The 
Bev. J. Harris of St. John's, visiting L&melm (? Lamaline) in 1807, 
baptized 75 persons, “one-third of whom were adults and many of 
them very old.” He was “ the first clergyman the majority of them 
ever saw and the only one who had ever been in that place ” [42]. 
On his way to Twillingatc in 1817 the Bev. J. Lbigii visited Fogo, 
“ where he found a small Church, and tlie Service regularly performed 
by an old man aged 78,” who had a salary of £15 from Government. 
“ Mr. Leigh was the first clergyman that over appeared on the island. 
The Children had been baptized by this venerable man and it was not 
deemed adviseable to re-baptize them ” [48]. Lay agents had long been 
employed by the Society with good effect in Newfoundland, and in 
1821 it adopted measures for the appointment of Catechists or SShool- 
masters in the outharbours, for conducting schools and reading 
Bervice and sermons on Sundays [44]. 

But an organisation without a head must necessarily bo feeble, and 
especially was this the case in Newfoundland. Until 1827 the Anglican 
Church there had been entirely without episcopal ministrations, and 
up to 1821 (when the Society secured the appointment of an Eccle- 
siastical Commissary, the Bev. J. Leigh) it had been “ altogether 

* During the period 1768-09 the salaries of the Missionaries were thrice increased, 
until in the latter year the allowance to each man was £100 per annum. In 1891 it 
ncoetaary a to raise i his sum to £200 per annum, except in the case of St. 
John's [40]. The average annual allowance from the Society now is about £70. 
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deprived even of the very forms of Church Government” [45]. In 
1827 Bishop J. Inglis oi Nova Scotia visited the island, which two 
years before had been constituted part of his See [46]. He was 
received “with every possible mark of respect,” and among his 
“earliest visitors” was the Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Soallan. 
Newfoundland then contained over 70,000 inhabitants, of whom one- 
half were Roman Catholics, and “ the larger part of the remainder ” 
“ members of the Established Church.” A large portion of the people 
were of English descent, and it was “only owing to the want of timely 
means for their instruction in the faith of their forefathers that a 
number of these ” had “ united themselves with the Church of Rome.” 
So little regard had been paid to the internal improvement of the 
island, that in every part of it the paths were, until a short time 
previous to the Bishop’s visit, 11 in the same wretched state in which 
they were more than a century” before, and “the people seemed 
totally ignorant of the facility with which they could improve them.” 
But the English Clergy were doing much to smooth the way to church. 
Archdeacon Costeh, by his personal inilucnco and regular superinten- 
dence, had “ induced his congregation to make three miles of excellent 
road at Bonavista.” Others did tho same, and the Bishop obtained a 
promise from the different settlements in Trinity Bay that, under the 
Rev. W. Bullock’s direction, “ a good bridle-road ” should be made 
“ to connect all the places ” that “ could be visited by a Clergyman.”* 
But while ancient paths remained for improvement, an ancient race to 
which those paths might once have led had almost entirely passed 
away. 

The “ Bccotliick, or red, or wild Indians ” hod mode the banks of the 
Exploits River their retreat, and on his visit the Bishop saw many of 
their traces. When Cabot first landed in Newfoundland he took away 
three of “this unhappy tribe,” and from that day they had always 
“ had reason to lament the discovery of their island by Europeans.” 
English and French, and Micmacs and Mountainers, and Labradors 
and Esquimaux shot at tho Bccotliick as they shot at the deer. 

The several attempts mode towards their civilisation had proved 
utterly fruitless, except perhaps in the case of a young woman who 
with her sister and mother had been found in a starving condition by 
a party of furriers and brought into Exploits in 1828. Since the 
death of her mother and sister Mr. Peyton, tho principal magistrate of 
the district, had retained Shanawdithit in his family. A Mr. Cormaok 
was now (1827) “ engaged in a search for tho remnant of the race,” 
but it* was feared that Shanawdithit was “ tho only survivor of her 
tribe.” The Bishop arrangod for her instruction with a view to bap- 
tism and confirmation. 

As regards the settlers, it was found that “ in all places where a 
school had been established for any time, tho good effect was prominent.” 

* How well tluK movement wuw followed up will be soon from the report of Arch- 
deacon Wix in 18S0 : “ On the road to Torbay, I wm several days employed, before the 
setting-in of the winter, in company with n Roman Catholic clergyman, with nearly 100 
of our united flocks, who most cordially gave several days of gratuitous labour to tho 
repair of bridges, the draining of swampB, and other necessary improvements in the 
nigged path between that place and the capital. We may believe, that one of the 
greatest inducements to their undertaking this labour was the superior facility which it 
would elted their dergy for visiting them 11 [48]. 
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Many settlements unsupplied with clergy hod indeed been saved or 
rescued from degeneration by the employment of schoolmasters. Thus 
the once lawless and barbarous Scylly Cove was now “ a very neat little 
settlement," whose inhabitants with few exceptions were members of 
the Church. Since 1777 Mr. J. Thomas had laboured here with 
results visible in adjoining stations also. 

On August 24 the Bishop landed at Halifax, 11 after an absence of 
three months during which, with constant fatigue and occasional 
peril," he had “ traversed nearly 5,000 miles," consecrated 18 churches 
and 20 burial grounds, and confirmed 2,805 persons, in the discharge 
of which duties he had “much comfort and encouragement" [47]. 
It was, however, evident that a Bishop of Nova Scotia could dio 
little to supply the wants of the Church in Newfoundland. On the 
other hand, the Roman Catholics had their Bishops and priests, who 
were zealous in intruding into the English Missions. Consequently it 
was to the Society “a melancholy consideration that in a Protestant 
population of many thousands " there were “ not more than nine clergy- 
men of the Church of England," that these wero mainly dependent for 
their scanty support upon the contributions of the benevolent in this 
country, while it was “ in evidence that a great majority of the people 
would gladly avail themselves of their ministrations, await with anxiety 
their approach," and in the absence of such were “ not unfrequently 
driven in despair to seek for religious consolation in the superstitious 
Observances of a Popish priesthood " [40]. 

In the more remoto parts no religious ministrations whatever were 
available beyond wliut the people themselves supplied. Such Arch- 
deacon Wix found to be the case in visiting the long-neglected 
Southern Coast in 1880 and 1885. In some of the settlements, as at 
Cornelius Island and Rickard's Harbour, two men* had long 
been in the habit of reading Divine Service to their neighbours 
regularly on Sundays. In other places, as in Bay St. George, 
" there were acts of profligacy practised ... at which the Micmao 
Indians ” expressed to the Archdeacon “ their horror and disgust, " 
and he “met with more feminine delicacy ... in the wigwams of 
the Micmao and Canokok Indians than in the tilts of many of our own 
people" [50]. 

The chief obstacle to the progress of the Anglican Church in the 
island was removed by the division of the unmanageable Diocese of 
Nova Scotia in 1880, when the Rev. A. G. Spencer became the first 
Bishop of the See of Newfoundland including the Bermudas [51]. At 
the outset the small number of his Clergy, the poverty of the settlers, 
the rigour of the climate, all combined to cast a shade over the 
state and prospects of Religion in his diocese. Little could be ex- 
pected from Colonial resources. Whatever was to be done could be only 
6y means of funds from the mother country, and there was no proba- 
bility of obtaining these oxcept through the Society. In this emergency 
the Society, instead of insisting, as on ordinary occasions, upon local 
provision being made towards the support of a Missionary, offered to 
allow stipends of £200 a year to clergymen willing to proceed to New- 
foundland, also adequate salaries to such persons as the Bishop might 

* John Hardy, a former parishioner of “the Rev. Mr. Jollifie of Poole,” hod done 
this for nearly 10 years in Newfoundland. 
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select in the island. The services of eight additional clergymen were 
secured immediately [62], and such was the progress during Bishop 
Spenceb’s episcopate that in 1844 there were in Newfoundland 27 
clergymen (nearly a threefold increase), 66 churches and other places 
of worship, and 80,000 Church members. A further advance had 
been mado by the division of the island into deaneries, the multipli- 
cation of parochial schools, and the foundation of a Theological 
Training Institution and a Diocesan Church Society — the object of the 
latter being to extend the Church and ultimately to establish it on 
the basis of self-support. One merchant contributed liberally “ to the 
building of five churches in his vicinity and promised to complete a 
tower and steeple for the church at Twillingate at the cost of £700 from 
his private funds.” A planter of the same place “ bequeathed his whole 
substance amounting to £2,000 ” to the parent Society (S.P.G.), to 
whose ministers he . . . felt himself indebted during fifty years for all 
the comforts of our blessed religion ” * [68]. 

On Bishop Spencer’s translation to the See of Jamaica he was 
succeeded (in 1844) by Bishop Edward Feild. Previous to his leaving 
England the Bov. B. Eden, afterwards Primus of Scotland, presented 
him with a Church ship. In the Hawk the Bishop passed several 
months yearly, visiting the settlements along the coast, binding up 
the broken, bringing again the outcasts, seeking the lost, and in every 
way proving himself a shepherd to his flock. In places possessing 
no building suitable for the purpose, the vessel was used for Divine 
Service, thus becoming in the fullest sense of the word a “ Church 

ship.”t 

In recording his first impressions of the Diocese the Bishop Baid : 
“ Never, I suppose, could thcro be a country where our Blessed Lord’s 
words more truly and affectingly apply— 'the harvest is truly plen- 
teous, but the labourers arc few.’ . . . Never did any country more 
emphatically adopt your Scriptural motto, Transicns adjuvanos ” [65]. 

On the Western and Southern Coasts the religious condition of the 
people was “ distressing in the extremo ” — thousands of Church people 
were scattered 11 as sheep without a shepherd, ” and the Bishop was 
“ continually solicited, even with tears, to provide some remedy or 
relief for this wretched destitution of all Christian privileges and means 
of grace.” 

Measures were at once adopted by him with a view to raising the 
necessary funds by local effort, and every Church member in the 
Colony was urged to contribute 5s. a year to the General Church 
Fund [56]. 

In tendering the S.P.G. “ a renewed expression of . . . gratitude for 
the many invaluable benefits ” conferred by it “ during nearly a century 
and a half, upon the Church in Newfoundland,” the Diocesan Church 
Society in 1840 expressed their belief that there was “hardly a church 

* A similar bequest wan made at Twillingate in 1880 by " a boat's master," who after 
providing for plucing tlie Ten Commundments and the Creed in the Church there, left 
the rest of his property to the Society “ as the most likely to spend his money ... to 
the glory of God "[64]. 

t The Hawk was superseded in 1868 by the Star ; and the letter, which was wrecked 
on the West Coast of Newfoundland in Angnst 1871, was replaced by the Lavroek (78 
tons), presented by Lieut. Curling, then of the Boyal Engineers, but who subsequently 
served for many yean as a Soldier of the Cross in Newfoundland. 
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or parsonage-house in the Colony, towards the erection of which the 
venerable Society has not contributed ” [57 J. 

In 1848 the Bishop mado a visit to Labrador, the Northern part of 
which, commencing at Blanc Sablon, is included in the Diocese of New- 
foundland, and the southern in the Dioccso of Quebec. Ilis voyage, 
which extended to Sandwich Bay, was ono of discovery, no Bishop or 
clergyman of the English Church having “ ever been along this coast 
before,” yet the inhabitants were “ almost all professed members of 
our Clmrch and of English descent.” Indndcd among them were 
many “Anglo-Esquimaux,”* also three distinct Indian tribes— Micmacs, 
Mountaineers, and Esquimaux. Tho first two tribes were mostly Roman 
Catholics, but the Esquimaux owed their instruction and conversion 
to the Moravian Missionaries.t Tho Bishop did not know 11 whether 
to be most pleased or perplexed by tho earnest anxious desire of tho 
people to have a Clergyman among them.” 

During his visit several Esquimaux^ were “ admitted into the 
Church and married” [58]. 

On his return from Labrador tho Bishop appealed to the Society 
for help in stationing three Missionaries there, each of whom “ would 
have to visit nearly 100 miles of const, and be the shepherd of scattered 
flocks.” The Society at once guaranteed a grant for five years. In 
acknowledgment thereof the Bishop said (Nov. 28, 1848) : 

“ Tho Society's promise of assistance is. a.< I suppose it usually is, tho lirst to 
cheer and encourage me. I hnvo as yet received no reply from the merchants and 
persons more directly interested in, and more responsible for, the wellbeing and 
welldoing of the inhabitants and fishers of that desolate shore. The Church by 
her handmaid is the lirst to care for and the lirst to help them. But now where 
aye the . . . Missionaries to make of good elTect, with Clod's blessing, tlie Society 8 
liberality ?” piLJ 

Two men were soon forthcoming, tho Rev. A. Gifford being 
placed at Forteau in 18-10, where lie laboured 10 years, and the Rev. 
H. 1\ Disney at Battle Harbour in 1850. Their first year’s labours 
showod results by no means small. Mr. Gifford wrote : “ There is a 
degree of simplicity and boldness in the increasing devotion of some 
of my people, which human expectation could never have presumed 
upon in so short a time nor human endeavours over deserve.” In the 
summer Mr. Disnov sailed or rowed in a whaleboat many hundred miles, 
and daily was “incessantly occupied with teaching and preaching, 
visiting the sick, dispensing medicines, &c.” The number of English- 
men married to Esquimaux women was 11 very considerable,” and this 
had prepared the way for spreading Christianity among the natives. 
The Esquimaux women and children who had been baptized during 
tho Bishop’s visit in 18-18 were “ anxious to receive instruction,” and 

* “In llio meu of mixed blond, or Anglo-Esquimaux, the Indian characteristics very 
much disappear, and tlie children are hath lively and comely ” [5l)J. 

t The Moravian Mission in Labrador dates from 1770. In 1850 it could reckon 
4 chief stations, with 1,200 native converts and 500 communicants [UOj. 

t It may be noted here Hint about 1851 an Esquimaux was brought from 
Baffin’s Day to England by Captain Omnianey, and, by the liberality of the Admiralty 
placed at St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. In Oct. 1855 Kallihirua was trans- 
ferred to tlie Theological Institution at St. John’s, Newfoundland, where he died on the 
14th of the following June. “Wo miss him greatly” (the Bishop wrote), “he was so 
gentle, kind, and submissive; so regular in hiti devotions, that ho spoke by his actions 
what he mid not express by his tongue ” [05J. 


a 
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at St. Francis Harbour Mr. Disney “had a large school, chiefly 
Esquimaux " [62]. 

In 1868 tho Bishop “ saw and heard ” ample proofs of the zealous 
labours of theso-Missionaries. Qo was “ assured everywhere that a 
great change" had “been produced in the lives and habits of the 
people," and the condition and prospects of the Mission were such as 
to inspire thankfulness and hope. On this occasion what was believed 
to be “ tlie only church on the coast of the Labrador 71 was consecrated 
at St. Francis Harbour under the name of St. John the Baptist. The 
Rev. G. Hutchinson came with the Bishop to carry on (for fourteen 
years as it proved) the work begun by Mr. Disney among the poor 
English and Esquimaux fishermen [68J. In 1869 the Society estab- 
lished a third mission on the Labrador coast, viz., at Sandwich 
Bay [64]. 

Dp to at least the middle of the present century the natives and 
other inhabitants of Newfoundland had not considered it worth 
their while to prosecute the fishery to any extent on the so-called 
French shore, or to settle there — the operations of the French fisher- 
men, being assisted by their Government, were on such a scale as to 
exclude competition. Nevertheless English families migrated there 
from time to time and scattered themselves widely in remote 
settlements. Between 1818 and 1868 the Bishop had visited at inter- 
vals of four years most of the settlements, which could only be done 
from the sea in a boat, and that during less than six months in the 
year. In St. George’s Bay a Missionary of tho Society had been 
stationed some time, and in consequence there had been a“ great . . . 
improvement in tho residents." But it was not till the end of 1867 
that the Bishop learnt that in tho White Bay district there was a 
large population professing themselves members of tho Cliurcli of 
England. His first visit to them in 1869 disclosed a “ sad state of 
religious destitution." “Poor people!” (he wrote) “tho fair faces 
of the children would havo moved the admiration of a Gregory and the 
destitute, forsaken condition of all would move the compassion of any- 
one who believed they have souls to he saved." Some families 11 had 
never before seen a clergyman and never been in any place of wor- 
ship." At Boar Cove during the administration of baptism 

“ sad and strange were the discoveries made by tho question whether the child or 
person (for some were 16, 10, and 18 yours of age) hod been baptised or not ; of all 
it lias answered they had been baptised ; hut some, it appeared, could not tell by 
whom, sonic by fishermen, several by a woman— the only person in the settlement 
(and idle a native) who could read correctly. One woman (married) was baptized, 
hypothetically, with licr infant. Twenty-one in all were admitted, the majority 
with hypothetical baptism. Both of tho women who came to be married had 
infants in their armR ; one of them lind three children. Not one person in the 
whole settlement could read correctly, except the woman before mentioned ; her 
husband (u native of Bay of Islands), a little, tie had, however, been employed to 
marry one of our present couples, which he confessed to mo with some shame and 
confusion of face, saying, 1 he had picked the words out of the book os well as he 
could make them out, 1 hut he did not baptise, because ‘that reading was too 
hard 1 ; in fact, he could scarcely read at all, he left tho baptisms therefore to 
his wife. ... He inquired also whether he ought to be christened, having been 
baptized only by a fisherman, though as he said, with godfathers and a godmother. 
Hoe was confusion worse confounded; and shame covered my face, while I 
endeavoured to satisfy him and myself on these complicated points. The poor 
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man was evidently in earnest, and I gladly did all in my power to relieve liis mind, 
and place him and his in a more satisfactory state. But how Bad that one who 
had baptised and married others, should hinisolf apply to be baptised and married, 
being now the father of six children ! ” (Bishop Fetid' a Journal.) 

At Sea Cove a father brought threo children to be received, all of 
whom had been baptized by lay hands. Two of them, he said, “ had 
been very well baptized,” i.c. “by a man who could read well." 
When asked, in the service, “ By whom was this child baptized? " he 
answered, “ By one Joseph Bird, and a lino reader ho was." “ This 
Bird," says the Bishop, “who on account of his line reading, had 
been employed to baptize many children in the bay, was a servant in 
a fisherman's family ” * [60]. 

To the service of the poor inhabitants of this remote country the 
Bev. B. Temple devoted himself for about fourteen yearn (1864-77), at 
first “ living with the fishermen in the various settlements, eating and 
drinking such things as they " could “ give him " [68-9]. In 18G6 he 
wrote: “No married Clergyman could subsist upon the present income: 
neither could I establish a residence or continue housekeeping above 
a month or two in the year." The Society enabled him to procure a 
decked boat, in which he visited every cove and harbour in the bay. 
From February to December he had •* no settled home " ; all these 
months he continued moving “week by week, residing with the 
various families aud supported by them in turn." Every man able 
to fish contributed according to his moans, and some were “even 
willingto deny themselves necessaries in order to incrcaso” Mr. Temple’s 
comfort [70J. His work was abundantly blessed, and within three 
years tho peoplo generally had becomo “ zealous for the worship of 
God "—few of them willingly suffering “ their places to be vacant at 
the daily sendee ” whenever it was possible to hold it [71]. 

In the Bay of Islands, a locality almost as unhappily circumstanced 
as Wliito Bay, the Rev. Ulkiu Rule, in the same spirit of solf-sacri- 
iice, rendered similar sorvice for eight years (1866-73) [72], 

How grateful the peoplo wero for the ministrations of the Church 
will appear from such incidents as the following, related by tho 
Bev. J. Moueton on visiting Plato Cove in 1857 : - 

“ 1 could not . . . have timed my visit better ; for it so happened that all the 
men had just- come in from the fishing-ground. An hour after I had service in one 
of the houses, and cluistened two children. There are but four Protestant families 
residing in this settlement ; but 1 had been for some time anxious to pay themto 
visit to encourage them, having heard that during the winter one of the poor 
women had read the morning and evening prayer every Sunday; also prayers 
every Friday evening during Lent -she being tho only person in the little 
community who could read— and the place being four miles distant from lied Cliff, 
it was impossible for those poor people to walk down to Church. . . It was 
impossible at this time to walk to Indian Ann for Bwamps ; and though it was the 
height of tho fishing, one man from each of the four houses was spared to row me 
to the latter place, while tho rest went to split and salt their fish, which they had 
delayed on account of prayers. And so grateful were they, that they further offered, 

* Both in Newfoundland and Labrador lay baptism was frequently resorted to when 
there was no prospect of the services of a clorgymon being forthcoming. In some ports 
it was quite a custom to children to the clerk of some fishing establishment or the 

captain of a vessel. a father would baptize his own childrens jind in 1840 

the Bishop met with one instance of baptism performed by a midwife [07]. 

S 2 
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should it blow too hard next evening for me to get down to Open Hole direet from 
Indian Arm, to make a crew again to convey me there 11 [78]. 

Another Missionary, the Bey. T. A. Goods of Channel, wrote 

“ Fancy a craw of four hands rowing against wind and tide forty miles — a night 
and a day— for the Clergyman to bury the dead ! I liave seen this more than once 
done here; and I have gone with them when I thought we were risking our 
lives” [74J. 

Though it was impossiblo to supply the wants of this poor dioceBO 
unaided by the Society, the Bishop was modest in his demands, ever 
seeking to relieve its funds as soon as possible [75]. As a result of his 
efforts the local contributions of the peoplo in Newfoundland for 
Church purposes, which in 18*14 “ were wretchedly small " (not more 
than £500 a year), had reached £2,530 per annum in 1864, while in 
the same period the number of Missionaries was increased from 
twenty-four to forty-six, of whom sixteen were supported without 
any help from the Socioty. 

The progress made during Bishop Feild'h episcopate was thus 
summarised in an address presented to him in October 1875 by the 
Church in St. John’s City on his departure for Bermuda : — 

< 11 Thirty-one years liave passed since you assumed the spiritual supervision of 
thiB diocese, and none of us can be unmindful of the vast benefits you have been 
instrumental in conferring upon our Church during that long period ; your own 
consistent life of self-denial and sympathy has done much to support and cheer 
your clergy amidst their many toils and privations. 

“When you entered upon your Kpiscojmte our Ecclesiastical System was 
unorganized and feeble. Now, Synodical order and unity prevail. 

“ Then, wo had onlyabonttwelvc clergymen in the colony; now, upwards of 
fifty arc labouring therein, whilst Churches and l’arsonages have been multiplied 
in a like proportion. 

“ A Collego for the Education of Candidates for the Ministry has, by your 
exertions, been adequately and permanently endowed. 

11 Separate Seminaries for lioys and Girls have been established, and are in 
successful operation. 

“Distinct Orphanages for destitute children of both sexes have been founded 
under your auspices, and are effectively conducted. 

“ Our beautiful Cathedral was designed and partially built under your care, and 
the necessary funds for its completion are in process of collection. 

“ A Coadjutor Bishopric has been created solely through your disinterested 
assistance and the services of a divine* eminent for his piety, and conspicuous for 
his abilities, have been secured for that important office. 

“ For -the future support of the Episcopate, an endowment has provided, 
and many a desolate settlement oil our rugged shores has, year after year, been 
solely indebted for the ministrations of religion, to tho visitations »wa de by you 
your Coadjutor in the Church Ship. 

“ That the Almighty has permitted you to bo His instrument in effeoting so 
much good and for so long a time, that He has preserved you through so many 
labours and dangers, and (until recently) has upheld you in health and strength, 
has been a cans© to us of wonder, and of gratitude to God. 

“ We sincerely hope that a temporary sojourn in a more g«ni>l climate than 
that of a Newfoundland winter may prove beneficial to your impaired health, and 
we pray that you may be permitted to return from Bermuda in renewed vigour. it n <i 
long be spared to your grateful flock ” [76]. 


Bishop Kelly, who held tho office of Coadjutor Bishop from 1867 to 1876. and of 
Bishop from 1876 to 1877, when bo resigned, and was succeeded in 1878 by Dr. L. Jones, 
the present Bishop. In botli instances tho Society, at the request of thelnooeon Synod 
assisted in the selection of the Bishop. ^ * we xroeesan oyn oo 
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It pleased God that this hope should not be realised. On June 8, 
1876, at Bermuda, Bishop Feild passed to liis rest [77]. 

“ The mention of Dr. Feild ” (said the Diocesan Synod) “ reminds ub of the 

r dal debt we owe to your Society in relation to that holy man, whose righteous 
and ceaselesB labours have caused his name to be honoured by all people of 
every denomination, and his memory to be held in voneration by every Churchman 
in the diocese. Towards his annual income your Society largely contributed and 
. . . your sympathy . . . cheered him in Ids dilliculties and encouraged him in his 
labours ” (Synod Address, 1877) [77a]. 

At this time the Society was assisting in tlio support of 8G 
Missionaries in Newfoundland at an annual expenditure of about 
£4,000. Without this assistance, the Synod declared, 11 tbo work of 
our Church would be paralyzed” |78]. The completion of the 
episcopal endowment— to which the Society hod given £2,000 in 
1870 — now rendered the Bishops of Newfoundland no longer depen- 
dent for their support on an annual subsidy of £500 which, up to 
1877, had been contributed by the Society [79]. [Since then much has 
been done towards rendering the dioceso self-supporting, the Society’s 
grant for 1898 being £2,800.] The Missions planted and fostered 
by the Society in Newfoundland have effected a great reformation in 
the land. Places “ sunk in heathen darkness” have bccomo Christian 
communities [80], and the influence of the Church of England on 
tlie Colonists generally may be gathered from tlic fact that in 1880 
thousands of persons belonging to the various religious bodies in St. 
Jolip’s joined in hauling stono for the completion of tlio cathedral. 
Boman Catholics and Dissenters vied with English Churchmen in 
helping forward the work [81]. 

By a fire which broke out in the city of St. John's on July 8, 1892, 
the diocose suffered the loss of its cathedral and several churches. 
Towards relieving the distress and repairing the losses, the Society 
opened a special fimd [which, up to December 1892, had realised 
£5,448] [82]. 

Statistics. — In Newfoundland (area, 4*2,000 nq. milcn) mid Northern Labrador, where 
the Society (170S-1H9*2*) him aHitieted in maintaining 194 Mirtxiunnrica and planting 73 
Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 850-9), there arc now 197,335 inhabitants, of whom 
39,000 are Church Members and 1(),S55 Communicants, under the can; of 10 Clergymen 
and a Bishop. [Nee p. 733 ; see also the Tabic, pp. 19*2-3]. 

References (Chapter XIV.)— [1] S.P.C.K. Journal, Mar. 31, 1701; K.IMt. Report* 
1704, p. 15. [2] Jo., V. 1, April 13, May 31, 1703 ; A MSS., V. 1, p. 73 ; R. 1703, p. 33. 

TSj Jo., V. 1, May 18, 1705, Mar. 15, Aug. 13, Sept. 20, and Oct. 18. 1703. Jan. 17. 1707. 
Oct. 31, 1709 ; A MSS., V. 3, pp. 33-4, 03-4 ; do. V. 1, p. 27 : do. V. 5. p. *2«. J4J Jo., 
V. 1, Aug. 17, 170R ; App. Jo. A, p. 3H-1 ; App. Jo. B, p. 33. ! 5 ' Jo.. V. 5, pp. 711-7, 115-13, 
180,186, 340, 284 ; Jo., V. App. 7, 09, 129, 313-14 ; Jo.. V. 7, pp. H, 100-7, 212-13 ; R. 17*27, 
pp. 88, 44 ; It. 1728, p. 40 ; It. 178*2, pp. 01-2. [0, A MSS., V. 22, pp. 220-7: Jo., V. 5, pp. 
251, 255 ; Jo., V. 10, p. 137 ; It. 1730, p. 93. 1 7J Jo., V. 5, pp. 321-2 ; Jo., V. 3, pp. 77, 
122, 179-80, 191-2, 238: It. 1735, p. 87. (8i Jo., V. 1, Jan. 17, 1707. [9? Jo.. V. 1, May 
18 and June 15, 1705, Sept. 17, 1709. [9a] Jo., V. A pp. 221, 231-2, 307 ; V. 7, pp. J. 5. 20. 
(IOJ Jo., V. 7, pp. 202-4; R. 1787, pp. »7-«. [11 1 Jo., V. 0, p. 803; Jo., V. 7. p. 304 ; 
R. 1785, p. 87 ; R. 1787, p. 88. [12] Jo., V. 0, pp. 133, 20*2 ; R. 1782, pp. 01-3 ; R. 1742, 
p. 44. [13] Jo., V. 10, p. 4 ; R. 1744, pp. 43-7. [14| B MSS., V. 3, pp. 158, 130, 1G» ; 
Jo., V. 10, pp. 289, 507 ; R. 1735, p. 13. ,16] Jo., V. 18, p. *274 ; It. 1739, p. 17 : R. 1772, 
p. 17. [10] B MSS., V. 0, p. 180. 117 i Jo., V. 10, p. 342 ; Jo., V. 20. pp. 75-0 ; B MSS., 
V. App. 193-7. [181 Jo., V. 19, p. 342; M.lt. 1855, pp. 84-5. fl8a | Jo., V. 13, p. 14 ; 
R. 1754, p. 11 ; Jo., V. 23, p. 89 ; It. 1792, p. 42 ; Jo., V. 28, p. 321 ; R. 1802, p. 43. [19] 
Jo* V. 23, p. 208; R. 170A p. 38. |20 j B MSS., V. 13, p. IPO ; Jo., V. 9, pp. 121-2, 
250; Jo., y. 10, pp. 15-10; Jo., V. 11, pp. A 99; R. 1744, p. 40. v - 10 > l»* 95 


* From 1819 to 1892 in the case 'North Labrador. 
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CIlAl’TEll XV. 

nUMKTDA. 

Tho Bermudas nr Somovs Islands, KiLuulcd in 11m Western Atlantic Ocean, 
580 xniloH from North Carolina, 730 from Halifax, and BOO front tlio nearest West 
Indies, consist of about 100 small islands, Homo 10 only being inhabited. The group 
was thscotercil in 1.115 by tfnau Bcrniudc, a Spaniard, but no settlement was 
formed there until 1G09, when Sir George Somers whs wrecked on olio of its sunken 
reefs, while conveying English colonists to Virginia. This led to the Virginia Company 
obtaining a concession of tho islands from James I., but soon afterwards they sold tliem 
for £2,000 to “The Company or the City of London for tho Plantation of tlio Somers 
Islands." Representative government was introduced into the Colony in 1620 : hut in 
1(18-1 the Charter of thu new laxly of adventurers was cancelled, and since then tho 
Governors have imariably been appointed by the Crown. 

In 1705 a Mission Library and books for bis parishioners were 
voted by the Society to the Bev. T. Lloyd on his being appointed to 
Bermuda by the Bishop of London [1J. Assistance towards the support 
of a clergyman was solicited in the same year (by the Bishop of 
London) [2], and again in 1714 (by or on behalf of the Bev. — King) [8] 
and in 1715, but not granted. On tlio third occasion the applica- 
tion was made by the President and Council of Bermuda, who 
11 believing that nothing keeps the Memorials of God and Beligion in a 
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degenerate age more than the Publick Worship, and ordinance of God’s 
Duty administered, and, seriously considering the ill consequences 
to any people for want of the same,” heartily offered thoir “ present 
case to [the] Venerable •Society” “for their serious consideration 
and assistance.” In the islands were “nine Churches, which not 
being for distant from one another it was thought that three Ministers 
could supply them all, and therefore by an Act of Assembly ” provision 
was made for such number (viz., X'-IO per annum, with liouso and glebe 
lands worth another £30), but thero being “ but ono Minister in the 
Island the Rev. Andrew Auchinleck,”* they asked the Society to 
encourage Missionaries to Bermuda as in other parts of America, 
adding that they would “ always think it an honour to receive their 
commands and in all things joyfully concur for promoting religion 
and virtue.” The petition was supported by Mr. Auchinleck, who 
stated that he had “ for some years past been obliged to [make] many 
tirearsome joumeys in the island,” and hod “constantly read prayers 
and preaced in soveral Churches in this island to people that had 
been brought up under Dissenting Teachers . . . particularly under 
one Mr. John Fowles who had been teacher bette [bettor] then 30 
years, yet in a little time” Mr. Auchinlock “found them ready to 
conform,” and ho now had “ good congregations,” which in numbers 
“daily increased” [4|. Tko opinion of tho Society at the time was 
■ that it was “ not consistent” with its “ rules ” “ to send any Missionary 
to Bermuda” [5|, and up to 1822 it continued to regard the colony as 
able to provide for its own spiritual wants. In 1821 the Rev. A. G. 
SrENCKK, having removed to Bermuda from Newfoundland in search 
of health, was employed in one of the vacant parishes by the Governor, 
on whose representation of “ tho deplorable situation of the islands 
. . . and the inadequacy of tho provision made for the Clergy,” the 
Society in 1822 extended its aid to the Bermudas for the support of 
Mr. Spencer and of the Rev. Chough Costak, “who had for years 
struggled through the many difficulties of his charge with exemplary 
attention to its duties ’ ’ [(> | . In 1823 an allowance was made for a school- 
master |7|. On his transfer to Newfoundland in 1821 Mr. Costar 
left in his two districts congregations “ numerous and attentive,” and 
in Devonshire parish the number of communicants was “ nearly equal 
to the third part of the white population.” His work among the 
negroes was disappointing. Their masters willingly assented to their 
attending church on a week-day, and at first “ considerable numbers ” 
came ; “ but when the novelty hud passed away it was not possible to 
form any congregation ” [8]. 

A few yoars later the Church obtained a great and lasting 
influence over the coloured population. Tho Bov. A. (i. Sphnckh and 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, both Missionaries of the Society, were 
foremost in effecting this change. When the Bishop visited the 
islands in 1823 the population numbered 10,312, of whom 4,348 
were white, 722 free negroes, and 5,242 slaves. “A very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants” were “members of the Established 
Church,” but although a small globe had been allotted to each 
parish many years before, the whble provision for the Clergy was so 

* A clergyman who had been appointed by the Society to South Carolina in 1705, but 
who had changed hie destination. 
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insufficient that “the Churches were very bad]) supplied . . . four 
and even six of them ” bod “ been committed to the care of a single 
Clergyman for many years together." “ During the administration 
of Sr William Lumley ... an Act was passed by the Colonial 
Legislature forming 8 parishes into 4 livings, and allotting 
from the public treasury $600” (= £135) “ to each of 4 Clergymen 
... in those parishes and a like sum for the ninth parish, that of 
Ht. George.” With “ other advantages, arising from glebe, sub- 
scriptions and fees,” the salary was made up to £200 for each 
clergyman. Each parish was provided with a “ respectable Church ” 
built of stone and whitened, and surroundod by beautiful Church- 
yards “inclosed with walls as white as snow, adorned with cedar 
trees and some of them covered with roses and geraniums.” Where 
he found only threo Clergymen (Messrs. Spencer, Lough, and 
Hoare) the Bishop loft six, and the Sunday before his leaving 
Bermuda “divine service was performed in every Church in those 
islands, a circumstance almost unknown there.” In each church 
also Confirmation was administered- to over 1,200 persons in the whole, 
“many of whom were seventy years old, and somo more than 80 
and among them were more than 100 blacks.” Throughout the 
Colony “ the zeal of the Clergy and the excellent disposition of the 
people excited liis admiration." Mo Bishop had over beon seen before 
on the islands, and “ tho inhabitants seemed ready to welcome such 
a visitor with primitive affection.”* 

Tho negroes, of whom about J,2(M) had been baptized, were 
“ domestic rather than plantation slaves and treated very kindly by 
their masters.” They required religious instruction, and wore 
“anxious to receive it in connexion with the Mstablished Church,” to 
which tlieir masters belonged, and there was 11 a readiness on the part 
of the Masters to acquiesce and even to co-operate in any reasonable 
method of affording it.” Asa step in this direction tho Bishop “ laid 
the foundation of ten temporary schools,” and authorised the em- 
ployment of a catccliist in every district, and made representations to 
Government on the subject |!)J. Within a year fourteen schools 
were at work— seven being for the coloured children -and it was then 
thought that the Bermudas were “ adequately supplied with means cf 
religious instruction.” Under tho superintendence of Archdeacon 
Spencer the schools “ assumed a conspicuous feature in the religious 
concerns of the diocese ” 1 10J. 

On his second visit to the Bcnnudas (in 1830) the Bishop was 
struck with the great advance which the Church had mado. “ Tho 
Society,” he said, had “ been successful in tho introduction of the 
National system of education ”; and, although four years before there was 
“ not a coloured person in llie islands receiving regular instruction ” in 
connection with the Church, more than 700 of those people, of various 
ages, were now m the enjoyment of that blessing. “ The moral 
influence of this instruction” had “ checked the prevailing vice among 
tho people of colour by inducing them to desire tho benefits of legal 
marriage ” recently extended to them by the Colonial Legislature, and 
“ the little pilfering which was common in every part of the islands ” 


The Bermudas were constituted a part of the See of 11 Nova Scotia” in 1885 [to]. 
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had “greatly diminished/* Persons who “ formerly considered it a a 
a thing of course that a large portion of their poultry would be stolen 
from them ” had in the last throo years 41 not lost a fowl” 

Referring to a confirmation of negroes at Warwick, the Bishop says 
of one of the candidates : 44 At an early hour ” Archdeacon Spencer 
44 manumitted a slave who had been for some time under his instruc- 
tion. Soon afterwards ho baptized him ; at ten o'clock he married 
him ; and at eleven the same person was confirmed." At Pembroke 
on Ascension Day 44 nearly 200 communicants attended at the altar," 
and the Bishop delivered a Chargo to the Clergy, twelve being present 
— a fourfold increase. Such a number had never beon in the islands 
before. 

So eagerly were the ministrations of tho Church sought after by the 
negroes that a general enlargement of the buildings was called for. 
At one place nine-tenths of those who attended service 44 were without 
accommodation," and 11 if Church room bo not provided for the people 
of colour " (wrote the Bishop) 44 all our labours in their behalf will 
lead to their early separation from the Established Church" [11]. 

The granting of 11 immediate and complete emancipation " to the 
slaves of Bermuda, “ without the intervention of the offered apprentice- 
ship " (the course generally adopted in the West Indies), called for 
additional exertions for dispensing religious instruction to the coloured 
population. 

By means of the Negro Education Fund \sce p. 195] the Society 
44 readily attended to the cull, and greatly assisted the benevolent 
object." Aid from this source began in 1835 [12 ], and two years later 
Archdoacon Spencer reported that 44 the best effects have boen pro- 
duced by tho Society’s grants,” and 44 that the local Legislature has 
been extremely liberal ... in aiding the several parishes to enlarge 
their Churches for tho colourod parishioners " [13J. 

By the subdivision of tbc Diocese of Nova Scotia in 1889 Bermuda 
became attached to the See of Newfoundland,* then founded and placed 
under charge of Archdoacon Spencer as first Bishop, to whose support 
the Society continued to contribute J14J. Between this time and his 
translation to the See of Jamaica in 1848 "the labours of the 
exemplary clergy of those islands " (Bermudas) were signally blessed, 
the candidates for confirmation having " increased in more than a 
double ratio”; and three Romanists 44 intelligently embraced the 
doctrines of the Church of England mainly through tho instru- 
mentality of Dr. Tucker" [15] . It is noteworthy that in 1826, when 
the first Bishop visited Bermuda, there were said to be 44 only 2 Roman 
Catholics in the islands " [16]. 

The Bermudians continued to be 44 very liberal in their support of 
the Church and its institutions," and probably did 44 as much in this 
way in proportion to tlieir means as any colony” [17]. Referring 
to the erection of four now churches in the islands in 1849, 

* In 1851 the Society obtained for Bishop Foild a legal opinion an to liis powers and 
jurisdiction as Bishop in Bermuda jJL4a_J. Five years later the Bishop recommended the 
separation of Bermuda from the Diocese of Newfoundland aud its union with the 
Baluunas, so as to form a new Colonial Sec, and offered to resign the £300 salary 
which he reoeived annually from Bermuda. Tho Society regarded such an arrange- 
ment as 11 highly desirable/ 1 and communicated with tho Colonial Office an the subject, 
but the unio n did not take place, though the See of Nassau was founded in 1861 [146 j. 
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Bishop Feild stated that though “the whole white population of 
Bermuda does not exceed 3,000 • . . they have built nine handsome 
churches, without any foreign aid,” and “each of the nine parishes 
has to maintain its own church and to enlarge it when necessary." 
At this Visitation the Bishop “was particularly pleased with the 
increased intelligence and interest displayed by the coloured popula- 
tion,” and added, “ the schools built by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel for the coloured population, at the time of emancipation 
have proved an inestimable blessing ” [18]. 

The Rev. Dr. Murray, who had witnessed the transition of tho 
negroes from a state of slavery to one of freedom and responsibility, 
reported in 1850, after 25 years' experience, that tho result of the 
Society's efforts in Bermuda liad been “ very remarkable.” Time was 
“ when not one in a thousand could writo his name or read it if . . . 
written.” Now there was not one per cent, of those bom since 1880, 
and of a fit age to be taught, but what were able to read and write, &c. 
Whore the marriage tie had been so generally disregarded that there 
were probably not a dozen couples “ united in lawful wedlock,” the 
reverse was now the case. And a “meagre,” “unintelligent,” and 
apparently “ fruitless ” attendance at Divine Service hod given way to 
crowded congregations, who joined “ in the Liturgy and psalmody with 
understanding and apparent affection,” “the great mass of the 
coloured people ” being “ steadfastly attached to the Church ” and 
furnishing hundreds of constant communicants in place of the “ very 
few " of former years. In everything that regards moral or religious 
purpose the coloured people of Bermuda “might compare not 
disadvantageous^ with any people of the same origin in any part of 
tho world ” [10] . 

The work and claims of the Society have obtained general and 
lasting recognition in Bermuda. Every parish there joined in cele- 
brating the last jubilee [20], and a substantial contribution to tho 
Society’s funds is still made annually [21 J. 

In 185G the Rev. Dr. Tucker of St. George's voluntarily resigned 
his Missionary salary from tho Society, as he had provided a church, 
school, and parsonage on a destitute island in his parish [22]. 

On tho death of tho Rev. J. F. LroHTBOuuN in 1870 the entire 
support of the Church was left to local resources. 

Statistics. — In tho Bermiulas (lin'd, 3 V> sq. miles i. whom tho Society (1839-70) 
HKuiutcd in iiiiiiiitninin" 13 MiHginiutrieB n nd pluMting 0 Central Stations (us detailed on p. 
860), them live now 15,013 inhabitants, of whom 10,037 arc Church Members, under the 
cure of 5 Clergymen und the Bishop of Newfoundland. [ Sea also the Tublo on pp. 109-8.] 

Reference h (Chapter XV.)-{1J Jo., V. 1, May 18, 1705. [21 Jo., V. 1, Nov. 16, 1705. 
[3] Jo., V. 3, Nov. 13 und 19, 1714. |4J Jo., Oct. 7, 1715; A MSS., V. 10, pp. 280-1, 309, 
ffi] Jo., V. », p. 84. [61 Jo., V. 3H, pp. 128-80, 809-10; R. 1823, pp. 52-8. T71 Jo., 
V. 84, p. 11 J. [8J Jo., V. 85, pp. 49-52, 51, (SO; R. 1821, pp. 47-9. [0] R. 1826, pp. 
87-9, 57-61; Jo., V. 30, pp. 318-0; Ja, V. 87, pp. 0-8, 93-1. [9a] App. Jo. C, «. 379. 
[10] R. 1827, p. 48. [11] H. 1830, pp. 52-08; Jo., V. 41, pp. 90-106; and Bishop of 
Nova Scotiu'R Speech nt the London Meeting, June 38, 1881. |12] R. 1886-50, Ac., 
Statement!* of Aecountn, and Jo., V. 41, pp. 14, 45, 55, 165, 171, 176, 803, 835; Ja, V. 45, 
pp. 5, 114, 119, 267; Jo.. V. 40, p. 32. [13J 11. 1888, p. 157: JR. 1887, pp. 64-5; R. 
1838, p. 48. [14] Jo., V. 44, p. 270 ; R. 1889, p. 86. [14a] Jo., V. 40, p. 158; App. 
Jo. O, pp. 275-85. [145] Jo., V. 47, p. 187. [15] R. 1848, p. 17. [18] R. 1836, p. 58. 
[17] B. 1846, p. 64. [18j it. 1319, p. 75. [19] QiP., Oct. 1850, pp. 9, 10. [20] R. 1853, 
p. 54. [21] Jo., V. 48, p. 38; M.F. I860, p. 72; R. 1800, p. ISO. [22] Jo., V. 47,p. 
182; M.F. 1866, pp. 148-4. * 
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CHATTER XVI. 

NOVA 800TIA, CAPE BliETON, AND PllINOE EDWAED 

ISLAND. 

Nova Scotli wiih discovuml l>y Lite Cabots, under tlie English King Henry VII.! 
in 1407. The French begun to colonise it in ISON, hut their HuttleinciitB in 
La Cadie, or Aoadic as they called tlie country, were mostly destroyed in 1010 by an 
English ship from Virginia. In 1021 the territory wah assigned by .TntneH I. to Sir 
William Alexander! and received the name of Nova Scotia, which included the province 
now known as New Brunswick. PosHesRion for the English was obtained about 1028-0 
by David Kirk, a Hngncnot refugee, wlin captnrori Port Royal* (the capital); but in 
1002 the colony was restored to France. During tliu last half of the 17tli century it 
passed through several changes of government — English and French; hut in 1710 it 
was finally surrendered to Great Britain hy the Peace of Ulreclil. In 1758 tlie two 
islands of Capo Breton and St. John (now 1'rinco Edward Island), which also had been 
settled by tha French, and tlie former or which had been held by the English from 
1745 to 1747, both became permanently British possessions. Prince Edward Island, 
annexed to Nova Scotia in 1708, was constituted a separate Colony in 1770. Daring the 
wars the presence of the French A end ions in Nova Scotia whs considered dangerous to 
English interests, and in consequence thousands or them were expelled in 1755. After the 
peace many of the exiles returned to the colony. Tim success of tho English led to the 
Micmoc Indians “burying the hatchet” and* formally accepting in 1701 George TIT. 
(instead of the French King) “ as their Father and Friend.” Previously to this they 
hod committed fearful barbarities upon the colonists of Nova Scotia, and in tlio French 
Governor's house at St. John were found many English scalps hung as trophies. 

In January 1711 Colonel Nicholson laid before tho Society an 
address “ from tlie gentlemen that compose the Council of War at 
Annapolis Royal in Nova Beotia praying that Ministers may bo sent 
over to convert tho Indians in tlio said country." Tho address, 
with “ several other papers and letters concerning the same 
business," were “ refer’d to tho Committco " for “ opinion " [1], and in 
the following year a Mission among the Indians in New York Province 
was renewed [see pp. (57-70] ; but nothing further is recorded of Nova 
Beotia until 1727, when the Rev. Richard Watts, thon about to go to 
Annapolis as a Chaplain to tho Forces, prayed the Society for “an 
allowance for teaching the poor cliildron there." The Socioty voted 
him £10 a year — which was doubled in 1731 -and sent a supply of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and tracts for bis school, which was opened at 
Easter 1728, and in which he taught fifty children. At his own charge 
he built in 17«S7 a “ school house for the good of the publick and 
especially for the poorer sort," in Annapolis, “ and appointed it for that 
use for ever, with other necessary conveniences.” Two years later, 
tho chaplaincy having determined, ho removed to New Bristol, in New 
England [2]. 

While at Annapolis Air. Watts in 172$) reported that the people 
at Canso “ were generally bent to address the Society for a Minister,” 
and he offered his services to the Society for that place, “ there being 
no other Minister of the Church of England in that whole Province 
or Government [Nova Scotia] besides himself." Tho Society awaited 
a communication from tho people themselves, but nothing came until 
1786, when Mr. Edward How, a Canso merchant, petitioned for an 
allowance for a school, “ great numbers of poor people,” chiefly fisher- 

* Afterwords Annapolis Royal, in honour of Queen Anno. 
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men, soldiers, and labourers, “ being very desirous of having their 
children taught and instructed in the principles of Ohristian religion,** 
a work which no one had been found to undertake until the arrival of 
the Bev. James Peden, “ Deputy-Chaplain to the Forces there," in 
October 1785. Mr. Peden had taken fifty poor children under Ins care, 
and for his encouragement the Society granted £10 a year, which was 
continued up to the end of 1748, when, as he had given “ a very in- 
sufficient account of tho state of the school," the allowance was 
withdrawn [8]. 

The eircumstancoa under which the Society's connection was 
renewed with Nova Scotia arc sot forth in the following letter from the 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations to the Society : — 

“ Whitehall, April 6th 1749. 

“ Sir, -His Majesty having given directions that a number of porsons 
should be Bent to the Province of Nova Beotia, in North America: I 
am directed by my Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations to desire 
you will acquaint the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
that it is proposed to settle the said persons in six Townships, and that a particular 
spot will be set a Part in each of them, for building a Church, and 400 acres of 
land adjacent thereto granted in perpetuity, Free from the payment of any Quit 
Rent, to a Minister, and his successors, and 200 in like manner to a Schoolmaster : 
Their Lordships therefore recommend to the Society to Name a Minister and 
Schoolmaster for each of the said Townships, hoping that they will give such 
encouragements to them as the Society shall think proper, untill their lands can bo 
so far cultivated as to afford a sufficient support. 

11 1 am further to acquaint you that each Clergyman who shall be sent with the 
Persons who are to Form this first settlement, will have a grant of 200 acres of 
land, and each Schoolmaster 100 acres in Propriety to them and tlicir heirs, os also 
SO acres over and above their said respective quotas, for every Person of which 
their Families shall consist; that they will likewise lie subsisted during their 
passage, and for twelve months after their arrival, and furnish’d with Arms, 
Ammunition, and Materials for Husbandry, lluilding tlicir houses, Ac., in like 
manner as the other sotlers. 

11 Their Lordships think proper that the Society should be inform'd that (except 
the Garrison of Annapolis) all the inhabitants of the Said Province, amounting to 
20,000, ore French Roman Catholicks, and that there are a great nnmber of Priests 
resident among them, who act under the Directions of the French Bishop of 
Quebec. 

11 At the same time tlicir Lordships would recommend it to tho consideration of 
the Society, whether it may not be advisable to choose some amongst othera, of the 
Ministers and Schoolmasters to be sent, who by speaking the French language may 
be particularly usefull in cultivating a sense of the true Protestant religion among 
the said inhabitants, and educating their children in the Principles thereof. 

11 1 am Sir your most obedient humble servant 

“ John Town-all, Hollr. and Clk. of the Reports." [4]. 

It afforded tlio Society “ muck satisfaction to observe " that tho 
Commissioners . . . "skew'd so just and necessary Begard for intro- 
ducing and supporting true lieligion among the People to be settled" 
in Nova Beotia, “ at the same time that they were consulting in 
so great a Degree the civil and commercial Interests of that Colony 
and of Great Britain.” To further 41 the pious and laudable intention " 
a special meeting was held on April 7, attended by the two Archbishops 
and ten Suffragan Bishops, at which the Society undertook to supply 
(as settlements were formed) sis clergymen ana six schoolmasters — 
including some able to speak French— and to provide them with 41 the 
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highest salary* allow'd ” by it, as well as gratuities* “ to facilitate the 
first settlement," and (with the S.P.C.K.) 11 proper books." 

The Commissioners were asked 11 to consider this assistance . . . 
in its true light as an approbation and on encouragement only of this 
excellent design," it being “ the very best " the Society’s circumstances 
allowed, and “ indeed . . . beyond " its “ ability, for besides this large, 
new expence for the support of Religion in this new settlement, the 
constant, annual, necessary chargo in providing for Divine Worship 
and usefiill instruction, that the people in the numerous and extensive 
Colonies of America may not sink into Atheism, or be Perverted to 
Popery," already exceeded “ considerably £3,500 a year, while the 
certain annual Income " was not “ so much as £1,000." 

It was assumed that the “ Chaplain setled already at Annapolis 
Royal " was “ resident and constantly " performed 11 his duty there," 
and the hope was expressed that early care would be taken by the 
Government “ to build churches and to erect comfortable houses for 
the Missionaries," and to assist them in clearing and cultivating their 
glebes. 

With reference to the “ great danger " the new settlement was 
“ Lke to be in," “ of being perverted to Popery by the number -of 
French Papists, tho Vigilancy of their Piiests and the activity of the 
Bishop of Quebeck,” tho Society submitted for the Commissioners' 
consideration “ whether the barrier against this bad religion and bad 
government would not be rendered stronger by making some Pro- 
visional allotment of a number of acres towards the supporting a 
Bishop of the Church of England there, when the importance of this 
hopefnll and growing colony shall require and the wisdom of the 
Government shall think iit to place one in that country." Also 
11 whether it might not be of considerable service to the Publick ” if 
the Commissioners were “ to assist the application that the Society 
made some time since to the Government for the appointing of 
Bishops ... in our Colonies in America in such places as shall be 
thought most proper ” [5]. 

It was not until most of tho American Colonies had been lost to 
England that the Government thought fit to appoint a Bishop for any 
of them ; but when that time came Nova Scotia was selected as the 
seat of Idle fitot Bishopric. [See p. 751.] 

Within a fortnight of the receipt of tho Commissioners’ letter the 
Rev. William Tutty, the Rev. William Anwyl, and a schoolmaster 
had been appointed by the Society to accompany the first settlers from 
England [0]. The necessity of this provision will appear from the 
following abstract of a letter from Mr. Tutty, “ dated from Clicbucto 
Harbour in Nova Scotia Sept. 20th 1749 acquainting that on the 
21st of June they arrived safe on ihut Harbour ... ho was on board 
the Beaufort man-of-war with the Governor thro’ the kind recommen- 
dation of the . . . Bishop of Lincoln." They had "met with many 
difficulties arising chiefiy from the Perverseness of the present settlers, 
which thro’ the wiso conduct of the very worthy Governor, with the 
assistance of Hugh Davidson Esq., the Secretary, and of Richard 
Bulkeley Esq., the Aid-de-Camp," were 11 in a great measure sur- 

* At that time £70 salary and £60 gratuity in the case of each Missionary, and £15 
■alary and £10 gratuity in the case of each schoolmaster. 
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mounted/’ and the Colony was 11 so far advanc’d" that Mr. Tutty 
hoped "neither French treachery nor Indian cruelty," nor, "worse 
than both, even the Perverseness of the Setlers themselves" would 
"be able to prevail against it. The old Inhabitants, both the French 
and Indians,” were “Bigotted Papists, and under the absolute 
Dominion of their Priests"; they acknowledged "obedience to our 
King of Great Britain,” but it was " a mere verbal acknowledgement," 
to judge “ by their present Prevarication, and post behaviour, and the 
effect of Fear alone ; The Indians of tho Pen Insula came frequently 
with their Wives and Children ” among tho settlers on their arrival, 
44 traded with them, and seem’d not in the least dissatisfied with their 
settling in the Country ; But they disappear'd all at once, on a summons 
to Chiginecto from their Priest " who endeavoured “ to stir them up to 
Arms, and appear’d ns he did in the late War at tho Head of them 
about Minar; but as an officer with 100 men” were posted there no 
great danger was “ to he apprehended on that side.” Of the new 
settlers from " Old England,” the "lower sort” were "in general a sett 
of most abandon’d wretches ... so deeply sunk into almost all kinds 
of Immorality ” as to " scarce retain the shadow of religion them 
were "indeed a few good men amongst them,” and the officers behaved 
" with great decency ” in general, and seldom failed 11 to join in the 
Publick W r orsliip.” 

The “ settlers from New England ” made " great Pretentions to 
Religion,” and were "justly scandaliz'd at the barefac’d immorality of 
the . others hut if they were " to he judged from their commercial 
dealings, the externals of religion ” were " much more prevalent with 
them than tho essence of it.” This, Mr. Tutty said, was "the true 
disposition of the inhabitants of Nova Scotia,” and in order to amend 
it, to begin with the “ Old Inhabitants,” he proposed “ that somo French 
Bibles or Testaments at least, with a plain comment upon them, 
should be sent over to ho distributed among the French," wlio would 
"gladly road them, if not prevented by their Priests; and if some 
French Protestants were induced to come over with an able Missionary 
of the same Nation ... a few years would make a great alteration 
for the better, both in their Religion and Loyalty.” To further this 
scheme Mr. Tutty recommended to the Society " the Rev. Mr. Moreau, 
some time since Secular Priest and Parochial Minister in France, which 
he quitted for the sake of a good conscience, and camo over and join'd 
himself to the Church of England, and after some . . . time, married 
and embark’d with the new setlers for Nova Scotia.” For the 
Indians nothing could be done for the present, as they hod jnst 
"commenc’d hostilities” against the Colony "in a base barbarous 
manner,” and were 44 running blindly upon their own destruction." 
"As to the now setlers,” Mr. Tutty would "oppose himself to stop 
the torrent of immorality thro’ God's Assistance with all his 
might.” Tho Governor ordered him to 44 beg • . . that some more 
Missionaries might be sent them.” 44 Good Schoolmasters " were also 
44 much wontod,” tho 44 chief hope ” of the Colony being 44 among the 
rising generation.” The number of inhabitants 14 in the town of 
Halifax" exceeded 15,000, 41 excluding the soldiery." Since his arrival 
Mr. Tutty had baptized 20 infants, but 44 the Blessed Sacrament " had 
not been administered because Divine Service had 44 hitherto been per- 
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form’d in the open air," but as soon as “ the Govemour’s dining room" 
was finished, it was “ purpos’d to make use of that ” till a church was 
erected ; one was being framed at Boston “ capable of holding 900 
persons." 

The Society at once laid out £50 “in purchasing French Bibles and 
other proper books ” * for the Colonists, and submitted to the Commis- 
sioners of Trade &c. a representation of its “ present low circumstances," 
with an abstract of Mr. Tutty’s letter [7]. The Commissioners replied, 
March 5, 1750, “that having : had last year so great an instance of 
the goodwill of the Society, towards the Infant Settlement of Nova 
Scotia," they would “ be for from pressing them beyond what the 
cause of Religion" might “ require and the circumstances of the Society 
• . . admit.” They also had sent a large supply of Bibles* to the Colony, 
and it was design’d that the next settlement should “consist chiefly of 
Foreign Protestants " [8]. Meanwhile Mr. Tutty reported (Dec. 5, 1749) 
that if the new Colony went on “ with such success as it has begun it 
must infallibly in a few years eclipse all the other Colonys in North 
America.” On Sept. 2, 1750, St. Paul’s, Halifax, the first English 
Church in Nova Scotia, was opened ; the inhabitants of that town 
then numbered 4,000 (exclusive of the military), and Mr. Tutty had 50 
regular communicants. During the next year the population rose to 
6,000, over one-lialf being professed members of the Church of England, 
and between 800 and 400 actual communicants. These included many 
Germans, formerly Lutherans and Calvinists, whose conformity having 
been promoted by a Swiss Minister, Mr. Burger, that gentleman 
was ordained and appointed to tlicir charge in 1751. In that year Mr. 
Tatty wrote: “The Colony in general is much amended, and the 
behaviour of the worst umong them is less profligate and abandoned.” 
Between Churchmen and Dissenters there was “ a perfect harmony," 
and “the most bigotted’’ among the latter seldom failed to attend 
Church “ every Sunday morning ” [9]. 

Mr. Anwyl’b conduct being unsatisfactory, the Society decided to 
recall him, but he died in February 1750, before the decision was 
taken [10J. In his place the Rev. J. B. Mokkau was appointed to 
minister to a settlement of French and Swiss Protestants, which he 
began to do on September 9, 1750, in the French language [11]. 
In 1752 his congregation was increased to 1,000 (800 adults) by 
the arrival from Montbelliard of “ 500 Protestants of the Confession 
of Augsburgh,” who conformed to the Church, receiving with the 
“greatest satisfaction" copies of the Book of Common Prayer in 
Ftench — “ kissing his hand and the books for joy " [12J. Most of 
the French and Germans, with a few English, in all 1,600 persons, 
under Mr. Moreau’s charge, removed to Lunonburgh in 1754. There 
every Sunday they assembled themselves together for service “ in the 
open parade," and more than 200 of the French and Germans were 
“ regular communicants " [18J. 

* The HJL'.C.K. co-oponitod with the Society in providing books on this occasion f8a]. 
The French 'Bibles sent liy tlie Commissioners, 11 having this Genova form of prayer 
annex'd to them,” almost occasioned a schism among the Conformists; but the Swiss 
leaders “ having examined tlio English Liturgy with great attention . . . thought it 
in all re'spects preferable to any human composition and . . . determined constantly 
to use it”; and they succeeded in removing A the Prejudices of their weak Brethren " 
in most instances [86]. 
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Over his flock Mr. Morean exercised a “ godly discipline." On- 
Easter Day 1757 he 41 put to publick Penance one of the Congre- 
gation who had been one of the Chiefs in a Conspiracy . . . against 
the Government." “ After an humble prostration of himself in the 
Church the Penitent rose up and humbly asked pardon of God» of 
the King and of his Christian brethren." After an exhortation 
from the pulpit to a sincere repentance and amendment of life, he 
was re-admitted to the Holy Communion, 140 others communicating 
at the same service [14]. 

Ministrations in Lunenburgli and Halifax* were continued in three 
languages for many years, and notwithstanding the great difficulties 
arising from the diversities of language and creed, the Rev. P. Bryzelius 
in 1770 and the Rev. P. De La Roche in 1775 numbered 120 Gorman, 
50 French, and 30 English-speaking persons among their commu- 
nicants " [15]. 

Mr. Do La Roche rendered good scrvico also by “ publishing weekly 
in the Gazelle a Practical Commentary on the Now Testament " 11 for 
the benefit of the unlearned ’’ in the Province [15a]. Besides serving 
his three European congregations, Air. Moreau so extended his 
operations that in 1704 lie could report the “success of his labours 
in bringing over the Indian savages to our holy religion having baptized 
several of their children." Those Indians behaved “with great 
decency in religious ceremonies." Most of them understood French, 
and had been under the influence of the Roman Catholic Priests, 
who liad taught them the 11 grossest absurdities " [10 1. 

The Rev. J. Rennet, an itinerant Missionary, also made some good 
impressions on the Indians. He had several long conferences with 
them, and was “ instrumental in keeping the Savages quiet " in tlio 
interests of the English [17j. 

Tho Rev. T. Wood of Halifax and Annapolis Royal &c. obtained 
considerable influence over the Indians. In August 1702 there died at 
Halifax M. Maillard, a Roman Catholic Priest, Vicar-General of 
Quebec, and “ Missionary to the French and Indians," “ who stood 
in so much awe of him that it was judged necessary to allow him a* 
salary from our Government." Tho day before his death, 11 at his own 
request Mr. Wood performed the Office for the Visitation of the Sick 
according to our form [Anglican] in tho French Language in the 
presence of all the French whom Monsr. Maillard ordered to attend 
tor that purpose." At his funeral Mr. Wood “performed the Office of 
burial according to our form, in French, in tho presence of almost all 
the gontlemen of Halifax and a very numerous assembly of French 
and Indians " [18]. Tho respect shown to Mr. Wood by M. Maillard 
had so good an effect on the Indians that they expressed a desire 
41 to join in the service of the Church of England in the French 
tongue, with which they were so well pleased that they . . . begged " 
for a monthly servico. Tho use of 41 the sign of tho Cross " in the 
English baptismal service gave the Indians and the French Neutrals 
particular satisfaction. As most of the Indians in the Province under- 
stood their own language only, Mr. Wood devoted from three to four 

* By 1700 tho German b nt Halifax Lari been “ bo intermixed and intermarried with 
the other inhabitants " that ell of them spoke English much better than they did 
German [15f>]. 
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hours daily to acquiring it, and with such success that in 1767 he was 
able to officiate in Mickmack, which he first did publicly in July of 
that year in St. Paul’s, Halifax, in the presence of the Governor, 
most of the army and navy officers, and the inhabitants. 

“On this occasion the Indians sung an Anthem before and after Service. 
Before the Service begun, an Indian Chief came forward from tho rest, and 
kneeling down . . . prayed that the Almighty God woulld bless His Majesty King 
George the Third, their lawful King and Governor, and all tho Royal Family: he 
prayed also for . . . the Governor, and for Prosperity to His Majesty's Province. 
He then rose up, and Mr. Wood . . . explained his Prayer in English to the whole 
Congregation. Upon which his Excellency turned to the Indians and bowed to 
them. When Service was ended the Imlians thanked God, the Govomor, and Mr. 
Wood, for the opportunity they hod of hearing Prayers again in thoir own 
Language." 

Soon after, Mr. Wood officiated at the marriage of the daughter of 
Thoma, the hereditary king of the Mickmacks, and entertained the 
Indians at his own house. By the next year he had made good 
progress in a Mickmack translation of the Prayer Book and a 
Mickmack Grammar [19]. 

Mr. Wood’s labours among the Europeans nt Annapolis and 
Granville were no less successful. He first visited those places in 
1762, and a year later he found fl more than 800 souls, without either 
Church or Minister, whose joy was universal and almost inconceivable 
at the hopes he gave them of being appointed their Missionary ” [20j. 
In an appeal for on additional clergyman the inhabitants of the two 
places said in 1770 : — 

“We . . . having been educated and brought up (:it least tho greater number 
of us) in tho Congregational way of Worship, before we came to settle in Nova 
Scotia, and therefore we should have chosen to have a Mintat r of that form eT 
Worship, settled among us: but the llev. Mr. Wood by h a preaching and 
performing the other Ollices of his Holy function occasionally amongst us in tho 
several districts of this County hath removed our former prejudices that we had 
against tho forms of Worship of tho Church of England as by Lc w established, and 
hath won us unto a good Opinion thereof; inasmuch as lie hath removed all our 
scruples of receiving tlio Holy Sacrament of tho Lord’s Supper in that form of 
administering it, at least many of ns are communicants with him and wo trust and 
believe many more will soon be added." 

This representation was addressed to their former pastor, the llev. W. 
Clark, who also had conformed and was then a Missionary of tlio 
Society at Dedham, Massachusetts [21]. (His transfer was not, how- 
ever, effected.) In the next few years Mr. Wood “ baptized several 
whole Families " of Dissenters [22]. 

The some spirit manifested itself elsewhere. In the Cumberland 
district under the Rev. J. Eagleson the number of Dissenters 
who regularly attended the Church sorvice in 1778 nearly equalled 
the full Church momberB [28]. After three years’ work in the Windsor 
Mission (1776-9), where he had “ found the lower orders of the people 
nearly to a man Presbyterians or Fanatics,” the llev. W. Ellis 
reported : — 11 The Dissenting interest declines beyond ray expectation ; 
all bitterness is entirely over, and although some still profess them- 
selves Dissenters, they are often at Church, and wliich is more, send 
their idnldren regularly to Catechism ” [24]. So much indeed was the 
Church of respected in the province that in the General 

Assembly Dissenters joined in passing a law for her establishment and 
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for finishing the parish church of St. Paul’s, Halifax, which in 1702 




universally “ prevailed ” [25]. This was partly due to the ministry of 
the Rev. J. Bkeynton, who in 1770, out of a total population of 5,000, 
“ including the army, Acadians, and fishermen,” could return 4,500 
as being in outward conformity with the Church of England, and add 
that many of the “ Protestant Dissenters . . . attend the Church and 
occasionally use its Ordinances' 1 [25a]. In J une ef this year “ the Clergy, 
with the Dissenting Ministers, and his Majesty's Council, and the 
House of Assembly,” all attended St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the first Foreign Auxiliary Committee of the 
Society, which was instituted at Halifax in 1769 [26]. 

During tho eight years of its existence [see p. 759] this 11 Corre- 
sponding Committee” rendered great assistance in the settlement 
of Missions, and by their representations many destitute districts 
were supplied with Missionaries earlier than would otherwise have 
been the case [27]. Generally thoro was a great desire for the ministra- 
tions of the Church, and infants wero “ brought to Halifax” for baptism 
from a distance of 11 40 leagues ” [28]. 

In 1771 the Committee expressed to the Society 

11 their great satinfaclion in the vigilant and assiduous Applications of the respective 
Missionaries to all the duties of their Functions and Trusts, and that by their good 
lives, prudent and exemplary Conduct, they havo gained a general esteem, and have 
considerably served the pious and excellent design of their Missions, the Interests 
of Beliginn in general, and of the Established Church in particular by an cncrease 
of its Members, and that by their Moderation and patient labors a very general 
harmony subsists among the members of tho Church of England and those of other 
Denominations.” (Signed by the (.Jovemor, tlic Chief Justice, and tho Secretary of 
the Province) [29]. 

At the request of the Governor of 11 the Island of St. John,” [now 
Prince Edward Island], Mr. Eagleson of Cumberland spent eleven 
weeks there in the autumn of 1778, visiting Charlottetown, St. Peter's, 
Stanhope, Traccady, and Malpeck or Prince Town, “ at which places 
he read and preached, baptised twenty-nine children and married 
one couple,” “ a number of well-disposed persons ” rejoicing “ in the 
opportunity of hearing a Protestant clergyman” “ for the first time 
since St. John’s was made a separate Government ” [80]. The good 
work dono by him in tho Cumberland Mission was interrupted by 
his being 11 taken prisoner” in November 1776 “by a body of the 
Rebels and carried into the Massachusetts” his house being “plun- 
dered his property destroyed and his person insulted ” in consequence 
of his loyalty. After sixteen months’ imprisonment he effected his 
escape “ at the peril of his life ’’ [81]. An attempt made to recapture 
him in 1781 lie evaded by fieeing to Halifax through the snow and 
woods [82]. Long before this Halifax had become tho chief refuge 
for the loyalists from the insurgent American Colonies. “Many 
wealthy and large families ” from New England arrived in 1775-6, 
and the refugees continued to pour in until by 1788 there were 85,000 
(including 5,000 free negroes) settled, or rather trying to settle, in the 
province [88]. In many instances the trial failed. The Bishop of Nova 
Scotia in 1844 stated that he had 

“ lately been at Shelburne, whore nearly ten thousand of them, chiefly tmm New 
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York, and comprizing many of my father's parishioners, attracted by the beauty 
and security of a most noble harbour, were tempted to plant themselves, regardless 
of the important want of any country in the neighbourhood fit for cultivation. 
Their means were soon exhausted in building a spacious town at great expense, 
and vainly contending against indomitable rocks ; and in a few years the place 
wm reduced to a few hundred families. Many of them* returned to their native 
conn try ,and a large portion of them were reduced to poverty. . . . Some few of the 
first emigrants are still living. I visited these aged members of the Church. 
Thoy told me that, on their first arrival, lines of women could be seen sitting on 
the rooks of the shore, and weeping at their altered condition " [34 J. 

The peculiar situation of the unhappy fugitives, many of whom 
had “been obliged to leave their friends, part of their families, and 
most of their substance behind them ” justly claimed the attention of the 
Bev. Dr. Breynton, who strove 11 to soften and alleviate their banish- 
ment by every civility and consolation in his power "|35J. Among 
those befriended was tho Bev. J. Bailey of Pownalborough, Massa- 
chusetts, who, having undergone 11 the most severe and cruel treatment 
from the rebels of New England " [see p. 50], arrived at Halifax in 
1779 with “ nothing remaining except two old feather beds without 
any appendages " ; both ho and his family were not only 11 destitute of 
money," they had “ not cloathing sufficient to appear among the very 
lowest classes of mankind.” M But through the humanity of private 
persons (more especially of Dr. Breynton) and by a vote of £50 
currency from the Assembly of the Province ” they were “in some 
measure relieved ” from their distresses and found “ their spirits again 
reviving ” [36]. 

During an epidemic of smallpox in 177G, so fatal in those times, 
Dr. Breynton promoted inoculation by preaching on the subject and 
raising a subscription towards inoculating the poor, and was thus 
“instrumental in saving many lives in the province; the example 
being . . . followed all over the colony; and the New England 
people, formerly the most averse to inoculation," became “ perfectly 
reconciled to it . . • practising it with much success in every dis- 
trict "t [37]. 

Numbers of the refugees, though Dissenters in New England, 
“ constantly attended the service of the Church since their arrival at 
Halifax," so that tho church was “ too small to hold the congrega- 
tions," and many formerly “ rigid Dissenters " became “ regular com- 
municants " [38]. Dr. Breynton also records the administration of tho 
Holy Communion to “ Baron do Seitz’s Hessian regiment, amounting 
to about 500," whose “ exemplary and regular behaviour " did them 
“ great honour " [39]. Both on the coast and in the interior settle- 
ments doily sprang up “ whero scarcely a vestige of human cultivation 
and resort existed before," and some years elapsed before the exiles 
could raise sufficient provision for their own families [40J. For tho 
supply of their spiritual wants dependence rested mainly on the 
Society, and the Society could the more easily meet the first demands 
seeing that many of its Missionaries had been ejected from the States 
[see p. 80], and were in need of employment, and that the British 


In 1788 the Bev. Dr. W. Walter reported that four-fiftha bud returned to the 

tLs treatment produced opposite results at Annapolis in 171)8. “ftmollpcn ap- 
sd in almost every house " there and “ numbers died by inoculation whilo tho old 
who took it in the natural way, tho* 06 years of age, recovered [37aJ. 
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Government promised to co-operate 11 in affording to His Majesty’s 
distressed and loyal subjects" in North America “the means of 
religious instruction and attending the Public worship of Almighty 
God ” [41]. The lands reserved by Government for this purpose in 
Nova Scotia amounted in 1785 to 80,150 acres, distributed among 
thirty-four townships, 18,150 being glebe lands and 12,000 school 
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tinned by Government for a long period. [Sec p. 121.] 

Among the refugees were many negroes, and perhaps no greater 
proof of the reality and value of the Society’s work among the slaves 
ui the United States can be found than in the fact that the Nova 
Scotia Missionaries discovered that “many hundreds" of them, 
11 adults, children, and infants," had “ been baptized, and some of 
( them " were “ constant communicants," and that others showed “ a 
' docility and a desire to receive the truths of Christianity " which were 
highly commendable [48]. In one year 40 were baptized by Dr. Breyn- 
ton at Halifax, and 125 (81 adults) at Shelburne by the Bev. G. Panton, 
who also married “44 couple " [44], while at Digby (under the Bev. 
B. Vietb) the black communicants in 1786 outnumbered the whites by 
81 to 17 [45]. In the Shelburne district 1,162 negroes were dis- 
tributed in 1790-1, 850 at Birchtown, where a school was established 
for them [46]. By 1818 “several permanent establishments of 
negroes " had been formed in the neighbourhood of Halifax, con- 
sisting of escaped slaves brought by Her Majesty’s ships, but although 
lands were given to them these people were then for the most part 
11 wretchedly poor and ignorant ” [17]. 

Especially was this the case at Sackville, where the Bev. J. H. C. 
Pabsons “ frequently visited them in their log huts,” and “ prevailed 
upon them to have their children baptized ’’ [48]. 

On the other hand at Tracadie there was at that time a compara- 
tively flourishing settlement of negroes in charge of a native Bcader, 
Demsy Jordan. They were “ temperate " and “ industrious." 
Their farms were “in a state of tolerable cultivation." “Most of 
them " had “ a few cattle and a small flock of sheep, and their huts " 
assumed “ an air of decency." “ Persons of all ages " were “ pimctual 
attendants on the performance of the services of this Catechist," who 
was “ well qualified for the trust " which he held, and “ faithful in the 
discharge of its duties."* 

With the Society’s assistance they built a church, and in 1887, 
although reduced to “ very straitened circumstances," they undertook 
to assist in erecting a school house, and to contribute £20 a year 
towards the support of a schoolmaster. They then numbered forty- 
two families, “containing 160 children." So well had Demsy Jordan 
profited by his early training in New York that he “ maintained his 
attachment to the Church through every trial and brought up his 
family in habits of attention to her ordinances." He died in 1859 at 
the age of eighty-nine, after nearly twenty years’ blindness [49]. No 
race seemed to have escaped the attention of the Society. The settle- 
ment of a body of Maroonst at Preston about 1796 brought them 

* Previous to the establishment of a school by the Society in 1788, the negroes el 
Tracadie were “ exceedingly indolent," and their condition was “ very wretched" [49a]* 

t See 11 Jamaica page 988. * 
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under the care of the Missionaries. The Bey. B. Gray, who acted as 
Chaplain to them, baptized fifty-five in fourteen months, twenty-six 
being adults. They numbered between 400 and 500, one half being 
Christians, and the Society sent them a supply of Bibles and Prayer 
Books. In 1799 the Governor of Nova Scotia informed the Society 
that nineteen of the Maroon scholars who were being educated at 
Boydville, “ were examined publicly in the Church on Easter Sunday,'* 
and “ repeated the Catechism, Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Command- 
ments with admirable precision, and read all the Lessons and 
Responses during the service very correctly " [50J. 11 At the par- 
ticular request of the inhabitants " the Rev. T. Shrevk of Lunen- 
burgh visited Petit Riviere in 1818, and preached to a congregation 
of 800 persons, of whom lie baptized sixteen. “ Not one half of that 
congregation had ever before heard a Minister of the Church of 
England, nor seen a Common Prayer Book, being mostly Presby- 
terians from the North of Ireland." Many afterwards repaired to 
Lunenburgh for Holy Communion, and took steps to erect a church 
in order to obtain a resident Missionary [51J. In 1821 we find a 
Welsh colony at New Cambria and a body of liighlandors at 
Antigonish and Remsheg profiting by the ministrations of the 
Society’s agents. For the latter, Mr. Anderson, the schoolmaster at 
Merigomish, acted as Catechist, explaining the Scriptures “ chiefly by 
translating Sermons into Erse," and those people, though then not in 
communion with the Church of England, were "well affected to her "[521. 

In the island of Cape Breton a Mission was begun at Sydney in 
1785 by the Rev. Raxna Cosstt. On liis first coming the peoplo 
“ expressed great satisfaction" at the prospect of a Mission, but the 
majority of them were u French and Irish Roman Catholicks," chiefly 
storekeepers and fishermen. There were also 4( some Indians of the 
Romish persuasion"; only two persons had ever received the Holy 
Communion according to the Church of England form. Within two 
years that number was increased sevenfold, and on Christmas-Day 
1789 a church was opened |58J. 

On August 12, 1787, the Rov. Charles Ixglis, formerly 
Missionary of the Society in Pennsylvania, was consecrated (at 
Lambeth) the first Colonial Bishop. Until 1798, when Upper and 
Lower Canada were formed into the Sco of Quebec, the Diocese of 
Nova Scotia comprised the whole of the British possessions in 
North America, from Newfoundland to Lake Superior, a territory 
now divided into ten Bishoprics and demanding more. Bravely, 
•however, did Bishop Inglis strive to do the best for his huge 
diocese. His first tour of visitation was made in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in 1788, during which ho travelled 700 miles, and 
confirmed 525 persons. The kind treatment which the Bishop met 
with everywhere, and the good disposition both of the clergy and 
laity to comply with his exhortation, showed how agreeable the 
appointment of a Bishop had been. 14 By his judicious conduct and 
zealous exertions " he awoke the people 44 from that torpid state in 
which he found them respecting religious matters, and making the 
proper external provisions for the duo administration of the public 
worship.” “ Scarcely was there a Church finished throughout the Pro- 
vince " whenhe arrived, but soon Churches began to rise in many places. 
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' At Granville application for a resident oleigyman was supported by 
Dissenters, who unanimously gave up their “ Meeting House” “ for the 
sole use of the Established Church, reserving only their own pews ” 
which they designed to occupy, and the building received the 
appropriate name of Christ Church [54]. 

A similar spirit was shown in one of the Guysboro districts, where 
“a chapel of ease” was opened by the people and named Union 
Chapel, “ from the circumstance of their having, tho* bred of different 
denominations, agreed to join together in one congregation and to use 
no other form but that of our Church ” (ix. the Liturgy of the Church 
of England)* [65]. 

The tunes were such as to impel the sober-minded Dissenters to 
seek rest in tho bosom of the Church. During the last decade of the 
18th century Nova Scotia was distracted by “ the prevaldhce of the 
enthusiastic and dangerous spirit among a sect . . . called New 
Lights,” whose religion seemed “ to be a strange jumble of New 
England Independency and Behmenism.” They weremosttroublesome 
in tiie districts of Annapolis, Granville, Wilmot and Aylesford. Both 
Methodist and New Light teachers “ in their struggles for pre- 
eminence ” excited among tlio people “ a pious frenzy.”- Over all tho 
Western Counties “ a rage for dipping ” prevailed and was frequently 
performed “in a very indelicate manner before vast collections of 
people.” Hundreds of persons were “ rebaptized,” this plunging being 
deemed absolutely necessary to tho conversion of a sinner. The 
teachers were mostly “very ignorant mechanics and common 
labourers ” who were “ too lazy to work.” The Clergy, who were 
caused “ a groat deal of uneasiness and trouble,” 11 exerted themselves 
to the utmost to keep their congregations free from the contagion.” 
At Granville and Annapolis “multitudes” attended the Bishop’s 
exhortations and “went away with favourable impressions of our 
Church ” ; and Mr. Viets of Digby reported in 1791 that there was “ no 
other sort of public worship ” than that of the Church “ in his Missions 
or in the vicinity,” and “all other denominations” were becoming 
“more and more reconciled to our Church.” t Many of the poor, 
ignorant people so neglected their temporal concerns in following the 
rambling preachers that they became “ much distressed for the bare 
necessaries of life,” which seemed to have “cooled their zeal and 
abated their frenzy ” [56]. 

At Granville there was still iij 1828 a vaiiety of fanatical teachers, 
but by the exertions of the Kev. G. Best tho Church was strengthened 
and “a respectable congregation” was gathered from “the New 
Lights themselves” [57]. 

M T JFhP kjbrtit™** of Cruyaboro nt this timo wore bo poor that it was with difficulty 
that their clergyman, the Rev. P. De La Roche, could obtuin a Hubfristenoe among them. 
JtGHiaenco there was not, however, without its compensations. In May 1703 Mr. De La 
Roche reported ^ that where there is a scarcity of the sons of jEsculapins there ie a 
scarcity of burials. The only one they had there was obliged to leave," 11 as lie eould not 
get a livelihood.” During tho previous five years Mr. Do Tjh Roche liod buried only 8U 
persons, while Uie baptisms numbered ”320 besides adults and parish children"— a 
it ™ iea ^ mo9s °* that wintry which makes umends lor the poverty of 

r JuBtioc Halliburton of Nova Scotia, in his Speech at fh« 

London Meeting of S.P.G., Juno 3», 1881. ^ # 
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In 1807 the Society represented to the English Government that 
the lands reserved for Church purposes were “ sometimes granted away 
afterwards, the reservation not conveying title,”* and that the incomes 
of the Clergy were “ so inadequate ” that there was “no prospect of a 
sufficient succession unless further encouragement ” was given. It 
was found also that there was a decline rather than advance towards 
self-supporting Missions, the inhabitants exerting themselves only when 
they liked their pastor, which was more often the case with “ Native 
American ” clergymen than with those sont from England [58]. 

With a view to raising an indigenous ministry the Society in 1809 

X to found Divinity Exhibitions at the University of King’s 
which had been established at Windsor in 1789. [Sec p. 77G.J 
It was to this institution that tho Bishop looked for help in meeting 
such an emergency as arose in 1795, when four of his sixteen Clergy 
were removed by death. One of these, tho Rev. T. Lloyd of Chester, 
lost his life “ by a very imprudent resolution ” “ to walk on snow 
shoes from Chester to Windsor, a distance of 80 miles, through u 
dreary rocky wilderness, without an inhabitant.” Ho was caught 
in a terrible storm, and a search-party “ after exploring their way all 
night by the help of a candle, found his body frozen hard as a rock,” 
14 miles from the town which he had left two days before [59]. 

The Exhibitions of the Society, increased as they were from time 
to time, proved of inestimable value to the Church, and without 
them it would have been impossible to have maintained and developed 
tho Missions [ 60 J. In the education of the masses the Society led the 
way by introducing into Nova Beotia in 1815-1(5 the “ Madras ” or 
National system of education, which rapidly spread throughout tho 
North American Colonies. [See p. 7G9.] 

Bishop Chahles Inglih died in 1810, after more than 50 years’ 
service to religion in North America [61J. His successor, Dr. B. 
Stanseu (another laborious Missionary of the Society), was permitted 
to do little episcopal work. Having met his Clergy and 11 with the 
utmost difficulty ” “ performed the offices of visitation, confirmation, 
and ordination ” ho returned to England in 1817 in broken health, 
and did not seo his diocese again. For seven years the Church was 
deprived of episcopal ministrations, and it was only after “ repeated 
applications ” on his part that “ His Majesty’s Government ” 41 per- 
mitted ” him to resign |G2]. Meanwhile in the Northern and Eastern 
parts of tho province alone there were settlements comprising in 
tho whole 10,000 inhabitants without a resident clergyman ffiJV. 
During this time Dr. John Inultb did all that was possible to be done 
by a Priest and Commissary to supply the placo of a Chief Pastor. At 
Halifax he devoted “from four to seven hours a day to tho sick and 
afflicted,” 11 Presbyterians and Methodists ” as well as Church people 
having “no scruple in sending for him” [G4]. In 1825 he became 
the third Bishop of Nova Beotia, and Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland and the Bermudas were formally constituted a part of his 

* The Church eventually Buffered “great losses ” of Church ami School lauds 
through the intrusion of squatters ; yet (though ns recently ns 1HH1 some of tho glebes 
were still of little value) much lwnctit lias accrued to tho Church from this source in 
many districts [5tkr]. 
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charge. Returning from consecration in England, he landed at Halifax 
under a salute of twenty-six guns from the frigate Tweed and Fort 
Charlotte and amid the ringing of the church bells [66]. 

His first visitation (1826) extended to New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Cape Breton, and the Bermudas, involving a journey of 
5,000 miles by sea and land, frequently accompanied by difficulty and 
danger; 4,867 persons were confirmed, and 44 churches consecrated, 
arrangements made for the erection of many more, and everywhere 
as he went the Gospel message was preached, both to “ devout atten- 
tive and anxious hearers, 11 and to others who were little better than 
heathen [66]. On this subject lie wrote 

“ It is an unhappy mistake, but prevalent in England, and one which doubtless 
has diminished the resources of the Society, to suppose that the labours of our 
Clergy are not of a Missionary character. In the neighbourhood of the towns there 
are settlements which cannot be visited with effect, unless the Missionary is ready 
to endure all the toils and privations to which primitive professors were subject. 
Those whom they visit aro often as much without God in the world, as the remote 
tribes who have never heard the sounds of salvation ” [G7J. 

Of the Missionaries be said : “ They are respected and beloved- 
zealous in their labours exemplary in their lives and entirely devoted 
to the dutios of that sacred profession which they adorn and in 
1831 he spoke of them as 11 not unworthy to bo ranked with the 
most distinguished individuals that have borne that honourable name," 
.c. of 11 Missionaries " [68]. 

The spiritual destitution existing in the diocese became more and 
more manifest as the visits of the Bishop and his Clergy were extended 
to the remote and neglected districts. It might have been thought 
that Nova Scotia, having been a British Colony for such a long period, 
could not be much in want of Missionaries, but even up to 1881 the 
settlements along the coast to the eastward of Halifax for over 100 
miles hod not “ one resident Minister of the Gospel.” All that could 
then be done for thorn and for other destitute places was to send, per- 
haps once in a year, a Missionary “ willing to submit to more wan 
usual toil and privation ” to visit settlement to settlement and house 
to house. Whenever persons competent for the office could be found, 
they were appointed Catechists and schoolmasters [69]. 

The Bev. J. Bubnyeat (in 1821) was the first Missionary to attempt 
to visit the whole of the settlements along the S.E. shore [70]. 

In 1884 the Bishop visited this district The Bev. J. Stevenson, 
who had been labouring there, went before him to prepare the people ; 
but to do this he had on one occasion to pass at night two mileB through 
the woods, often crawling on his hands and knees. Among those con- 
firmed at Fisherman’s Harbour was an Englishman upwards of 80 years 
of age, who was supported chiefly by the benevolence of one of the 
poor families. 11 So little did he expect such a visit that he concluded 
the Bishop in the neighbourhood must be of the Church of Rome ; and 
when he was first spoken to, said, with much good feeling, that he was 
too old to ohange his religion and forsake the Church of his fathers. 
He was greatly delighted when he found we were of the same Com- 
munion, and gladly received the rites which he had long des paired of 
obtaining” [71]. 

In 188&-6 Mr, Stevenson found preparations being mad* for 
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the erection of two churches in places which had been previously 
14 shrouded in almost heathen darkness and had seen three genera- 
tions rise and fall without any stated ordinances of Christianity.' 1 
At Sheet Harbour, on the death of the Society's Catechist, his place 
was supplied 14 by one of the Presbyterian Deacons " who still adhered 
44 to the offices and forms of our Liturgy. This denomination having 
no provision of its own for public worship, in the absence of an Officiat- 
ing Minister,” had, 41 with the consent of their Minister adopted the 
service of our Church,” for which they entertained 44 great reverence 
and admiration.” 

Most of the inhabitants of Beaver Harbour also — descendants of 
Dutch Presbyterians— had conformed to the Church.* 

The people at Taylor’s Head were quite illiterate, but so desirous 
of instruction that they frequently attended a minister 44 from place to 
place for three or four successive days.” Only one of them — a 
woman — could read, and she consented 44 to teach a Sunday School, 
and read the prayers and a sermon " [72]. 

Many other instances of attachment to tlio Church were reported 
by the Bishop and Mr. Stovcnsont [78]. 

In 1848 thirty-nine persons were confirmed at Marie Joseph, whero 
ten years before the people wore little better than heathen. 

“ The attention of all,” said the Bishop, “ was most becoming and widely 
different from the want of feeling exhibited in this place when I made my first visit 
to it. The principal magistrate was absent, but had requested that his house, and 
all he had, might be used for our convenience. . . . The barn which we used [for 
Bervice] was his. ... He arrived in time to bo confirmed and receive the Lord’s 
Sapper for the first time and appeared deeply affected. ... He promised imme- 
diate exertions to securo the erection of a Church, in which all around him will 
take great interest ” [74]. 

A similar change was effected at Margaret's Bay by ilio exertions 
of the Bishop and the Bov. J. Btannage [75J. 

While the spiritualities of the Church were being increased her 
44 temporalities ” were being lessened. In 1888 consternation was 
caused by the proposed withdrawal of all State aid to the Church in 
North America. The Society, supported by the local Colonial autho- 
rities, succeeded in effecting an arrangement securing the payment for 
life of three-fourths of the original salaries to all Missionaries employed 
previously to 1888 [76]. 

During the next few years the Church suffered further loss by the 
confiscation of the glebes and school-lands in Prince Edward Island, i 

* Their example waa followed by their co- religionists at Salmon River and two neigh- 
bouring settlements in 1845 ETSa]. 

t In the houso of a shoemaker at Barrasaws, Pictnu Mission, 374 persons (children 
mostly) gathered by him, were baptised between lWJlJ-u!). “ Hoping almost against 
hope " he had kept his own children 19 years waiting for Church baptism, and he had 
to wait another 96 years before he could receive Confirmation [78w]. 

% Extract from 11 The Royal Instructions to tlio Governor of Prince Edward 
Island dated the 4tl' day of August 1760 " “ Sect. 98.— You shall bo careful that the 
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and the school-lands in Nova Scotia,* and the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment annual grant to Sing's College, Windsor. An attempt was also 
made to suppress the College, in order to found a secular University, 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury, as Patron, refused his consent to the 
surrender of the Charter, and the institution still continues its good 
work. [See pp. 776-7.] The establishment of a Diocesan Church Society 
in 1887 had the effect of eliciting more support from Churchmen in 
Nova Scotia. Alluding to the wants of his diocese in 1888 (which then 
still included Newfoundland and New Brunswick), the Bishop said 
nothing could be more affecting than the deep sorrow which the emi- 
grants showed when they lamented their separation from the joy and the 
consolation of the ordinances of their Church which were once their 
portion in their native land : — 

“ This feeling is strongly manifested by the affectionate regard with which they 
receive the occasional visits of a Missionary in their scattered settlements ; they 
surround him in the house where he is lodged ; they follow him from place to 
place, often for many milcH, that they may gather comfort and instruction from the 
repetition of his prayers and his counsel. I have been followed upon such an 
occasion by a little vessel, that all her crew might bo present at every service that 
was performed along an extensive line of coast ; they sailed when I sailed, and 
anchored when I anchored, that they might land and join in worship with their 
brethren, in many different harbours ” [77 J. 

Three years later, when Ills charge had been reduced by the forma- 
tion of Newfoundland into a separate Bee [1888], the Bishop thus 
reported tho progress which had been made : — 

“ From tho iirst settlement of these colonics, which we now occupy, the Church 
has been cherished within them by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
to which, indeed, we aro indebted, under tho mercy of the Most High, for tho 
existence of the Church within our borders, and, indeed, throughont tho whole of 
this extensive continent. It was well said to his Graco the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by a pious agent from the Church in the United States of America, 
when visiting England, that * this vencrablo Society might point to tho present 
prosperity of that branch of the Church, and challenge any other Missionary 
Society to show equal fruits of its labours.’ But these fruits are, happily, to be 
Been here also. Many of our Clergy havo been fostered by the Society almost 
from their cradles— they have been assisted in their education, cheered in their 

Churches hereafter to be built within onr said Island, be well and orderly kept; and 
that, besides a competent maintenance to be assigned to tho Minister of each Orthodox 
Church, a convenient house bo built at tho public charge for each Minister ; and you 
aro in an especial manner to take care that one hundred acres of land, for the sito of a 
Church and us a Glebe for a Minister of the Gospel, and thirty acres for a Schoolmaster, 
bo duly reserved in a proper part of every township, conformable to the directions and 
conditions annexed to our Order in Council of the 'J<St-h of August, 1707, hereinbefore 
referred to" [77«J. The alienation of these lands was prayed for by the House of 
Assembly of P. E. I. by addresses to the Throne iu 18)10 and 1882. No reply being 
received, a third address was presented iu 1884, which produced an order from the 
Secretary of State Oct. 80, 1884, for tho sale of the lands, and by a Colonial Act (which 
received confirmation in 1880) 0,880 acres were sold, and the proceeds of the sale — £4,000 
currency — were 11 applied to purposes unconnected with the Church ” [776]. 

* The Nova Scotia school lands were reserved (together with other lands, for 
Churches and Clergymen) when grants wore made by the Crown upon tho settlement 
of townships or parishes in the province. Previously to 1880 they hod "been considered 
os appropriated (even without a special grant) to the {schools of the Society, conducted 
upon the principles of the Church of England." But about this time it was contended 
“ that although the Church and Clergy lands are reserved for the Church of 
and the Ministers thereof, the school lands may be applied for purposes of general 
education,” and Bills were brought into the provincial Legislature, founded upon this 
assumption, 11 appropriating all school lands not actually occupied by the Society’s 
school m asters to the support of general education " [77c.] » 
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labours, and sustained in their trials and privations. Their flocks have been 
encouraged and assisted in every good work : in tho building of Churches, the 
support of Schools, the wide circulation of tho Bible, the Prayer-Book, and 
innumerable books and tracts full of holy instruction, under every variety of 
condition that can be seen among the children of mortality. And have these 
benefits been diminished at the present time? Far otherwise. Never were the 
exertions of the Society so great as they now are ; never was their assistance more 
readily and more liberally afforded ; and while they give in faith, they trust that 
their barrel of meal and weir cruse of oil will not be permitted to fail, until the 
whole earth shall be refreshed by the heavenly rain. . . . 

“ In the last fifteen years it has been my happiness to consecrato ... 119 
Churches and Chapels. . . . Many others are in progress ” [Letter to his Clergy. 
April 15, 1841178] J 

Up to 1844 “ the erection of nearly every Church in Nova Scotia ” 
(then 150 in number} had been “ assisted by a grant ” from the 
Society [79]. In his visitation of 1844 the Bishop met with instances 
in which ono poor man had contributed sixty, and another eighty 
days’ labour towards tho building of their churches 41 [80J. 

By the formation of New Brunswick into the See of Fredericton in 
1845 tho Diocese of Nova Scotia was reduced to its present limits. 
In addressing the Society in 1849 the Bishop and Clergy of the latter 
province said: “ The praise of that Society is in all the Churches ; the 
grateful sense of obligation to her is in all our hearts ; the fields now 
ripe for the harvest in this vast continent were first sown by her 
hands ; and the pious remembrance of her services is dearly cherished 
by all sound Churchmen ” [81]. Whilo on visitation in this year 
Bishop John Inglis was struck down with fever at Mahone Bay, but 
his anxiety to finish liis work was so great that he could scarcely be 
restrained from calling liis candidates to receive confirmation at his 
bedside [82]. He died in London on October 27, 1850, a few days after 
his arrival, in the 50th year of his ministry, and was buried in Battersea 
Churchyard [88]. 

The portion of the income of the Bishopric hitherto provided by 
the Imperial Government terminated with tlic life of Bishop John 
Inglis, but the Society, whicli from tlio very first had annually con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the respective occupants of the See, 
was now mainly instrumental in procuring a permanent endowment 
for the future Bishops [84J. 

During Bishop Binney's episcopato (1851-87) a Clergy Endow- 
ment Fund of £80,000 was raised (the Society contributing ±1,000 in 
1860), and a great advance was mode towards self-support [85]. 

By an arrangement mode in 1886 the Society’s aid to Nova Scotia 
was limited to the payment of a few of tho older Clergy with whom it 
has covenants, a small grant being also continued to Princo Edward 
Island [86]. Thus is being realised the prayer of Bishop John Inglis 
“that sufficient help for all our necessities may be furnished through 
blessing from above : and that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, to whom, under God, these Colonies have long been indebted 
for many and great blessings, may be strengthened for the great and 
important work for which she is the honoured instrument, until bucIi 
blessings shall be carried, in all their fullness, and in all their 

* At St. Margaret'* Bay, in 1850, 20 fishermen walked 24'miles 11 to lend a hand ” in 
Greeting a church for a settlement of white and coloured families [80a]. 
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richness, to every part of the world where any portion of the family 
of man is to be found ; that every soul may receive a saving know- 
ledge of the Divine Redeemer, and be led by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit to turn from every vanity unto the living God ” [87]. 

Statistics.— In Nova Scotia (with Cape Breton) and Prince Edward Island (ana, 
98,864 sq. miles), where the Society (1728-181)2*) 1 im assisted in maintaining 960 Mia- 
mmmirn and planting 08 Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 860-4) there ore now 
660,474 inliabitantfl, of whom 71,056 arc Church Members, nnaer the care of 105 Clergy- 
men and a Bishop. [See p. 768 ; see also tho Table on pp. 109-8.] 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

New Beunbwick.— T he territory now known by this nnina was formerly reckoned aa 
a part of Nova Scotia (discovered by the Cabotu in 1407 [«w p. 107]). Thu French, who 
held it in the early part of tho lHth century, culled it New Fruncc. A few families from 
New England nettled tliere in 1701 ; in 1703 it came into the undisputed ponnension of 
Great Britain, and by the settlement of disbanded troops und refugees from the United 
Staten in 1788 Ore. tho British population hud increased to 8U0 in 1785, when it was dis- 
connected from Nova Scotia und made a separate colony. 

In tlie summer of 1700 tlio Rev. T. Wood, the Society’s Missionary 
at Annapolis [sec pp. 112-10] visited the settlements on the St. John's 
River, New Brunswick. 

Before leaving Annapolis he held a service in tho Mickmack 
language for the “ neighbouring Indians” and others from Cape Sable 
Ac., and reaching “St. John’s Harbour” on July 1, on the next 
day, Sunday, he 11 perform’d Divine Service and preach'd there in 
English in the forenoon und in Indian in the afternoon to thirteen 
Indian men and women who happen’d to arrive there in their way to 
Passamquoddy.” After service ho “ told them to sing an anthem wliich 
they perform’d very harmoniously.” An Indian girl was then baptized. 
In the evening 14 many of the French inhabitants being present,” Mr. 
Wood held service in French, the Indians also attending, many of 
them understanding that language. 

Four English children were also baptized at St. John's Harbour, 
but at Maugervillo, where ho 11 hod an audience of more than 200 
persons ” he “ christened only two,” as most of them were Dissenters. 
A like number received baptism at Gagetown and Morrisnnia; in the 
former instance the children were 44 twins* . . . bom in on open canoe 
on the River, 2 leagues from any house.” Mr. Wood’s tour extended 
14 even to the Indian village of O Afa7y&.’ ' When Captain Spry, the head 
engineer of the party, and Mr. Wood arrived at this, 41 the farthest 
settlement upon tho River,” 

the Chief of tho Indians ” (wrote Mr. Wood) 14 came down to the Landing place 
and m out of our Boat, and immediately, several of the Indians, who wera 

* 11 Joseph and Maryi children of John and Dorothy Kenderick." 
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drawn oat on the occasion, discharg'd a volley of Musketry tamed from as, afl a 
signal of receiving their Friends ; the Chief then welcomed ns and Introduced os 
to the other Chiefs, after, Inviting us to their Connoil Chamber . . . conducted u a 
thither, the rest of the Indians following : fast before we arrived ... we were again 
Sainted with their Muskotry drawn np as before, where after some discourse 
relative to Monsieur Bailie, the French Priest, who the Government have at 
present thought proper to allow them and finding them uneasy that they had no 
Priest among them for some time past I told them that the Governor had employed 
him to go to the Indians to the Eastward of Halifax and therefore had sent me to 
officiate with them in his absence : They then seem'd well enough satisfied ; and at 
their desire I begun prayers with them in Miokmack, they all kneeling down and 
behaving very devotely ; the Service concluded with an Anthem and the Blessing, 
and altho’ there were several among them of the three different Tribes . . 
[vis. the Mickmacks, Marashites, and the Caribous], “they almost all of them 
understood the Miokmack language and I am fully convinced had I been sent 
among them two years ago . . . and no Popish Priest hod been allowed to have 
been with them, that the greatest part, if not all of them, by this time, had become 
in a great moasurc if not altogether Protestant and the English Inhabitants On Bt. 
John’s River are of the same opinion ” [1]. 

No farther steps appear to havo been taken on behalf of the 
Anglican Gharcli to provide for the religious wants of New Bruns- 
wick until 1783, when, along with other loyalist refugees from the 
United States, Missionaries of the Society began to arrive. One of 
these, the Bev. John Sayre of New England, 11 pitched upon ” St. 
John's Biver “ merely on account of a multitude of Lis fellow sufferers, 
the management of whose concerns ho freely undertook, without any 
compensation, having found them unsettled, and many of them 
unsheltered and on the brink of despair, on account of the delays in 
allotting their lands to them.” With the intention of ultimately 
settling at Fort Howe, Mr. Sayre stationed himself for the winter of 
1788 at Majorvill, where ho “ officiated in the meeting house of the 
Congregationalists, with their approbation, to a very numerous congre- 
gation, consisting partly of Befugces and partly of old Settlers,” who 
were "in general Independents, on the pirn of Now England.” By 
the American Bevolution Mr. Sayre hod “ lost his all, so as not to 
have had even a change of garments for either himself or his family,” 
and his circumstances were so " peculiarly distressing ” as to call for 
relief from the Society. He died in the summer of 1784 [2]. 

Meanwhile, in 1783, " at the point of land in St. John’s Harbour,” 
the refugees had “ built more than 500 houses, mostly frames, within 
ten weeks,” and the Bev. John Beardsley, from New York Province, 
bod erected a shelter for his family at Parr, whence he mode 
excursions up the St. John's as far as St. Anne’s. Settlements were 
also forming at Gagetown, Burton, Port Roseway or Shelburne, and 
Amesbury, and in 1784-5, the Government having made some provision 
for four Missions in the province, Mr. Beardsley was transferred 
to Maugerville, the Bev. S. Cooke (from New Jersey) to St. John’s,* 
and in 1786 three New England Missionaries— the Revs. J. Scovil, 
S. Andrews, and R. Clarke respectively to Kingston, St. Andrew’s, 
and Gagetown [8]. 

Mr. Cooke met with a friendly reception from the people at 
St. John’s in Sep. 1785. About 18 months before they had " pur- 
chased an house 36 ft. by 28 for a Church,” but from the difficulty of 
* Now called ■ St. John.' 
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raising the money and from other causes " it had remained un- 
finished. By his personal application to the principal inhabitants 
over £90 was raised in *' three d%ys’ time ” for the improvement of 
the building until the people’s circumstances should enable them to 
build " a proper Church," to be “ a credit and ornament to the place.’ 
Some distant settlements were visited by Mr. Cooke in 1785. At 
St. Andrew’s, the capital of Charlotte County (60 miles from St. 
John’s), for want of a Missionary there were many unbaptized 
children. The "repeated invitation " of some of the people, supported 
by the Governor, induced Mr. Cooke to visit them, though at an 
inclement season. On his way he landed at Campo Bello (Nov. 18), 
where he performed Divine Service, and 11 baptized a woman about 
40 years of age," with her infant and five other children. On 
Nov. 16 he reached St. Andrew’s, where, on tho Sunday after, “ he read 
prayers 4 $nd preached to a very respectable congregation, and baptized 
13 children." In the course of the week others were brought to him 
from different parts of the neighbourhood, and, including 10 at 
Digdequash, he baptized in all during this tour 78, of whom 3 were 
negroes. The number would have been much greater had not the 
rivers been frozen and prevented tho children being brought from the 
higher settlements. He represented that if a clergyman were 
stationed at St. Andrew’s tho majority of the settlers, though “ of the 
Kirk of Scotland,” would probably conform. At St. John’s in four 
months his baptisms numbered 82, including 6 blacks, and on New 
Year’s Day 1786 he hod 25 communicants. “ The weather being 
then cold to an extreme, he could not expect the people, especially the 
women, to attend : but going warmly cloathed himself he stood it 
tolerably well ’’ [4]. 

In 1786 Mr. Cooke removed to Fredericton. Within “ the nino 
months’’ that he had officiated at St. John’s he had baptized there 
and in Charlotte County 153 persons, 13 of whom were negroes. 
The communicants at St. John’s had grown from 25 to 46; he left 
b ehin d him “a decent well-finished Church, though small, and a 
very respectable, well-behaved congregation." At parting "there 
were few dry eyes in the Church " [5]. 

Under the Kev. G. Bissett (from New England) enlargement of 
the building became necessary, and £500 was allotted by Government 
for this purpose. A "Chanty Sermon" preached by him oh 
Christmas Day 1786 realised £86, besides private donations, and in 
the next year was instituted "the humane and Charitable Society ” 
“for the relief of the. poor," which it was thought might u probably 
supersede the necessity of Poor rates.” In 1788 the congregation 
wrote to the Society " with tlio keenest sensations of heartfelt grief," 
being "persuaded that no Church or Community ever suffered a 
severer misfortune in tho death of an Individual than they experienced 
from the loss of this eminent Servant of Christ, this best and most 
amiable of men," Mr. Bissett [6]. 

By Governor Carleton tho Society had been previously assured 
that the appointment of Messrs. Cooke and Beardsley had given 
"very general satisfaction" the latter especially being "much 
esteemed by the people," and he pleaded for more " men of merit ’’ to 
fill the other Missions [7]. 
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At Maugerville 11 a respectable congregation of orderly people, of 
different denominations . . . having no settled Minister of mar own, 
concurred ” with the Church Members in desiring Mr. Beardsley’s 
appointment there. Although these settlers had been 11 stripped of 
their all by the Rebellion 11 (in the United States), they were forward 
in erecting a small church, which they named Christ Church, and. 
they promised to do all in their power to render his situation com- 
fortable [8]. With Government aid (£500) a new church was built in 
1788, which was “ esteemed an elegant structure." Mr. Beardsley in 
1788-9 extended his Ministrations to Burton and other settlements 
on the St. John's and Oromocto rivers and the Grand Lake, some- 
times baptizing as many as 140 persons in six months [0]. The 
work grew also at Maugerville as the people became “zealous in 
their attention to God’s Word and Sacraments," and in 1792 he had 
68 communicants. In finishing the Church here in that year a pew 
11 with a canopy over it," was reserved for 11 Governor Carleton " and 
11 his successors " [10]. 

At Fredericton (formerly called “ St. Anne’s ’’) a Mission was 
begun in Aug. 1787 by Mr. Cooke preaching “to GO or 70 people in 
the King’s Provision Store," the “ only place in which a congregation 
could be accommodated." The people then were few in number and 
11 poor to an extreme." The congregation in the first year seldom 
exceeded 100, and “he had only 14 Communicants on Christmas 
Day,” when he first “ administered the Lord’s Supper ’’ [11]. Govern- 
ment aid for erecting a church here also was freely bestowed, but 
many years passed before the building was finished,* it having been 
planned on a scalo beyond the people's menns [12 !. 

In August 1788 tho Bishop of Nova Scotia visited New Brunswick, 
confirming 55 persons at Fredericton and 95 at St. John’s, where on 
the 20th ho held his Visitation. Two years later Mr. Cooke, acting 
as Ecclesiastical Commissary, “ held a Convocation of the Clergy 
of the Province at Fredericton." All attended except Dr. Byles, who 
was ill, and of all it was reported they are “ diligent in their 
missions and their churches encrcase and flourish " [18]. 

In 1795 Mr. Cooke, accompanied by his only son, was returning 
from Fredericton to his home on tho opposite side of the river, on the 
evening of May 28, when a squall of wind overset their canoe and 
both perished. “ Never was a Minister of the Gospel more beloved 
and esteemed or more universally lamented. ... All the respectable 
people ... of his parish" and “of the neighbouring country went 
into deep mourning ’’ for him [15]. 

St. Andrew’s, Charlotte County, received a resident Missionary in 
the Rev. S. Andrews (of New England) in 1780. A “ considerable > 
body of people of different national extraction" were then living there 
“in great harmony and peace," being “punctual in their attend- 
ance on Divine Service" and manifesting “propriety and devotion." 

“ The Civil Magistrate had regularly called the people together on 
Sundays and read the Church Liturgy and sermons to them since the 
beginning of the Settlement ’’ [1G]. A church, built chiefly with the 

* In Jnly 1780 Mr.. Cooke reported that 11 on addition of 4 Companies of Soldiers to 
"-nMon" had obliged him to give up the King's Provision Store and to officiate in 

Lurch :• . .£. 4 . » r. 4-1 
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Government allowance, was opened on St. Andrew's Day 1788, and 
named after that Apostle [17]. As many of Mr. Andrews' con- 
gregation were Presbyterians his communicants were few, but most 
of the people were in the habit of bringing their children to him for 
baptism, and during nine months in 1791 ho baptized 105, including 
18 at one time on the island of Campobello [18]. Several other country 
towns were visited by him, and the results of his labours were soon 
visible, but more particularly in St. Andrew’s [19]. In 1798, as he 
was travelling in a distant part of the parish, he was 11 invited to a 
lonely house, where ho found a large family collected and in waiting 
for him. After proper examination ho baptized the ancient matron of 
the family, of 82 years, her son of 60 years, 2 grandsons, and 7 great- 
grandchildren.” In all, 150 persons were baptized by him in this 
year [20]. 

The two other earlier Missions— viz., Gagetown under the Rev. 
R. Clause and Kingston undor tho Rev. .7. Scovil, also embraced 
enormous districts with a scattered population, whose morals fin the 
caso of Gagetown) had become 41 much corrupted” [21]. All the 
Missions enumerated were wisely shepherded and showed excellent 
results. The Church in New Brunswick indeed was fortunate in 
having as her pioneers men who had already 11 witnessed a good con- 
fession,” who were accustomed to “ endure hardness,” and who com- 
bined with an apostolic zeal, discretion and general good sense. By the 
Bishop of Nova Beotia the Society was assured in 1792 11 that the 
diligent and exemplary conduct of their Missionaries” had “mode 
them much respected and esteemed by their people"; their con- 
gregations flourished; communicants increased; and churches were 
“every day raising and applications made for new Missions.” 
Beaching Fredericton on July 20, the Bishop “adjusted several 
tilings with the concurrence of tho Governor, whom ho found . . . 
disposed to do everything for the benefit of religion and tho better 
accommodation of tho Missionaries,” including the rectification of 
mistakes made in laying out Church glebes. At Kingston 142 
inhabitants of Bclleisle petitioned for a “ Minister ... to officiate 
among them, as they had already built a small Church at their 
own expense. All that could then be dono was to desire Mr. Scovil 
to allot them a portion of his time, though his parish . . . might 
find employment for three Missionaries.” At Sussex Vale was one of 
three Indian schools established in the province —tho others being at 
Woodstock and Sheffield. The Bishop examined two of the schools, 
which included white scholars. “ The Indian children behaved woll and 
learned as fast as tho white and were fond of associating with them.” 
Those at Sussex Vale “ repeated the Catechism very fluently and by 
their reading and writing gave good proofs of tho care that had been 
taken of their instruction,” and tho Society adopted their teacher. In 
the Woodstock district there were 1 50 Indian families residing. Most 
of them had been instructed by “Popish Missionaries,” but their 
prejudices wore off ; many of them regularly attended the Church of 
England service, and 11 behaved decently,” and Mr. Dibblee thought that 
as he was now in PrieBt’s Orders they would bring their children to 
be baptized and put themselves under his care; hitherto they had 
only considered him “as Half a Priest." Mr. Dibblee was “much 
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beloved by the Indians and respected by the Whites.” He was able to 
converse m the Indian language, and the Society supplied him with 
Mohawk Prayer Books. “ But the most remarkable occurrence ” 
was that the Indians were seriously disposed to cultivate, land 
and relinquish their wandering mode of life — the cause being a 
failure of their game in hunting, which had reduced them to great 
distress. 

Borne of them had already commenced cultivation, and the Bishop 
“ solicited Governor Carleton to grant them lands for culture which 
ho promised to do.” In his way down the river from Fredericton the 
Bishop consecrated four now churches, and confirmed 777 persons [22]. 

After another visit to tho province in 1798 the Bishop reported : 
11 The Society’s Missionaries in New Brunswick maintain their usual good 
character, being of exemplary life, diligent in the discharge of their 
clerical Duty and generally esteemed by their parishioners ; the con- 
gregations in as flourishing a state as can reasonably be expected, 
the number of Communicants encreased, and Fanaticism on the 
decline ” [28]. But two years later all of tho Missionaries and “ some 
of the laity also” lamented “in strong terms the fanaticism” that 
abounded and “the many strolling teachers” who ran about the 
country bringing “by their preaching and conduct tho greatest 
disgrace both on religion and morals,” and exciting “a spirit of 
enmity to the Established Government ” [24]. 

Yet, in spite of all difficulties, tho Missions progressed in both 
the town and country districts. At Fredericton in 1815 the church, 
“ a very large and handsomo structure,” was “ constantly filled by 
a devout and attentive congregation,” there being 800 Church 
members and 100 regular communicants [25]. The building would 
have been more useful but for the system of letting pews as “ privato 
property,” which operated 11 almost as an exclusion of the lower orders 
from tho Church ” [20]. 

In 1817 the Society introduced tho National system of education 
into New Brunswick. As early as 178G it hod commenced the for- 
mation of Mission Schools [27], but now a Central Training Institution 
similar^ to that established at 1 lalifax was formod in St. John’s. The 
movement received much local support, and tho “National” system 
soon spread throughout the Province, many Dissenters “eagerly 
embracing these means of education and expressing no objection to 
learning the Church Catechism ” [28|. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance has been the aid afforded by 
the Society for the education of candidates for Holy Orders. Hitherto 
tbe supply of clergymen had been far from adequate to meet the wants 
of the country. From Woodstock to Grand Falls, a distance of nearly 
80 miles, there was in 1819 a district inhabited by disbanded soldiers, 
among whom there was “ no Christian Minister of any denomination ” 
“ and no religion whatever.” For the paymqpt of their military Allow- 
ance it was necessary that an oath should be administered. A justice 
of the peace, “ a good old Churchman,” went up for that purpose, 
hut “ it was with the utmost difficulty and after half a day's search 
that a Bible could bo found.” On hearing of this the Society sent a 
supply of Bibles and Prayer Books Ac. and appointed two school- 
masters for these people [29]. Many other districts were in a stonier 
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condition. Boon after assuming the government of New Brunswick 
Sir Howard Douglas, “in his desire to place the Established Church ” 
“ on a more respectable footing and in his anxiety to extend the bless- 
ings of religion throughout its remote districts, m the due administra- 
tion of the sacrament and the spiritual superintendence of the regular 
Clergy," addressed a circular (1825) to the members of the House of 
Assembly “ and other characters of influence and respectability " 
inquiring of them the best method of effecting this object, and asking 
for a general report of the state of religion in their several districts. 
The answers showed that for the wholo province, containing a popula- 
tion of nearly 80,000, there were "but sixteen resident Clergymen 
scattered over a spaco of country of upwards of 27,000 square miles, 
and twenty-six Churches," some unfinished [80]. 

The opinions upon the utility of employing Visiting Missionaries as 
suggested by the Governor wero in “ general favourable," and although 
there were instances in which the writer was biassed by dissenting 
interest, “ in no caso " “ was the measure opposed." The spirit of 
the province at this time was “ undoubtedly a Church spirit," “ its 
own acknowledged members " forming “ a majority over any single 
sect " and being “ staunch and true " * [81]. 

The next step taken by the Governor to meet the religious wants 
of the settlers was tho promotion of the erection of churches [82] 
and of an institution where clergymen might be trained. The estab- 
lishment of King’s College, Fredericton, in 1828 was chiefly due to his 
exertions, and the Society readily co-operated in extending the blessings 
of the institution by providing scholarships for the training of candi- 
dates for the ministry [see p. 777] [88]. 

Foremost in promoting the erection of churches was the Rev. C. 
MrLNF.it of Sackvillo. llis practico was to work with the people, 
and where any backwardness was shown he "walked with his axe 
to the forest and shamed them into exertions by cutting down the first 
tree" to bo " used in tho building." The churches at Sackville, 
Amherst, Chediac, and Westmoreland owed their erection chiefly to 
his influence and labour. Finding tho expenses arising from horse- 
hire and ferries in serving his districts, more than he could afford, he 
purchased a boat “ and often rowed himself, in storms when no person 
would venture with him." Once, on his way to church, while crossing 
a dangerous river, his horse’s leg got fixed in the ice, from which he 
freed it by cutting a passage with a small pocket knife. But in doing this 
11 his hands and anus . . . were completely frozen, like solid masses of 
ice, to his elbows, and were with great difficulty recovered by immersion 
in spirits " [84]. 

In 1825 the province suffered from another element. On October 7 
about one-third of the town of Fredericton was burnt, and on tho same 
evening what was then described as “ the most extensive and 
destructive fire perhaps over heard of" took place at Miramichi. 
11 Whole forests in the neighbourhood were in one continued blaze," 
and there being a hurricane at the time, “ the devouring element spread 
with wonderful velocity, and . . . a most hideous, roaring noise." With 

* “The loyalty" of New Brunswick was attributed by Archdeacon Best in 1827 to 
that "general feeling" in favour of the Chnrch of England which existed there " to a 
degree unknown in any other part of British America" [ 8 I 0 ]. 
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the exception of a house or two the whole of Newcastle and Douglas 
Town was destroyed. Many lives were lost, some by rushing into the 
river; The anniversary of the event was 11 observed by all denomina- 
tions as a day of humiliation, fasting and prayer ” [85]. 

a For quite ten years there had been an entire absence of episcopal 
ministration in New Brunswick owing to the illness of Dr. Stanseb, 
the second Bishop of Nova Scotia, but 1826 brought with it an episcopal 
visit from Bishop John Inglib, when 19 churches were consecrated 
and 1,720 persons were confirmed [86]. 

All that could be done for the advancement of the Church in New 
Brunswick by a non-resident Bishop that did he, and cheerfully he bore 
his share of the privations involved in visiting thin part of his large 
diocese. In 1 885 wo hoar of him being welcomed m the wilderness 
“with torches and bonfires ” at Stanley, where a congregation of 60 

K ns gathered together in a wooden shed for Divine Service. The 
p “ preached the first sermon that was delivered on this spot and 
endeavoured to adapt it to the occasion, and to the place where only a 
few months before, tlio untamed beasts of the forest were the only 
occupants" [87]. This year’s visitation occupied two months, every 
toil being “lightened" by a wcll-cncouraged hope “that, through the 
blessing of God, this portion of the Gospel vineyard " was “ in a state 
of progress and improvement." Tho Missionaries, “exemplary in 
their lives and conversation," wore “labouring faithfully through many 
difficulties," and to him it was “ a delightful task to share in their 
labours and their prayers" [88]. Their labours at this period must 
have been great, for there were only 28 clergymen to serve eighty 
parishes, and more than half of these parishes were without a Church 
building. With a view to meeting these deficiencies and ultimately 
to supporting the entire establishment from local sources, a Church 
Society was formed for New Brunswick in 1886 [89]. One of the 
earliest members of this institution, the Hon. Chief Justice Chipman, 
bequeathed £10,000 to it at his death in 1852, and already by means 
of its grants 27 churches and stations were being served which would 
otherwise have been left unoccupied [40]. 

In 1845 tho province was erected into a diocese, and the inhabitants 
of Fredericton hailed the appointment of the first Bishop (Dr. J. 
Medley) “as an event, under tho blessing of Divine Providence, 
calculated to have a deep and lasting influence in ameliorating the 
spiritual and temporal condition of this Province." They also assured 
the Bishop of their “ fervent desire to co-operate ” “ in advancing the 
interests of Christianity throughout this infant Colony.” At his first 
service in the cathedral “ 150 persons communicated, among whom were 
some coloured people who had walked Bix miles to be present " [41]. 
One of tho first objects of the Bishop was the erection of a cathedral, 
andgenerally “the increase of Church room for tho poor." He “stead- 
fastly resisted the advice of those who wished to deprive the cathedral 
of the advantages of seats free and open to all " [42]. 

The example of the cathedral with its daily service and frequent 
co mmuni ons has been most beneficial to the diocese. In the minority 
of the churches seats are now “ free to all " [48]. 

Within two years [1845-7] the number of Clergy had been raised 

from 80 to 44, but still in passing through the country there was 
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11 mournful evidence of its spiritual destitution ”— 11 separate and lonely 
graves scattered about on farms or by the roadside, without any msi 
of Christian or even common sepulture.” “ Men and beasts ” were 
11 mingled together,"” our brethren . . • committed to theearth without 
sign of salvation, without any outward token of Christian fellowship, 
or a future resurrection ” [44]. 

Every year made the Bishop “ more fully sensible of the great 
advantages ” bestowed on the country by the Society. “ Without its 
fostering aid it would be absolutely impossible in many of the country 
Missions to maintain a Clergyman ... in ordinary decency.” Even 
sectarian preachers, taken from the lowest ranks of the people, were 
l( unable to maintain themselves long in any one place ” [45]. 

In 18G2 he pressed on his flock the fact that since 1705 the Society 
had contributed £200,000 towards the maintenance of the Church 
among them. His appeal to relieve tlio Society from the burden of 
further support met with a prompt response from the Clergy, who, 
though many of them were poor, gave nearly £1,000, and the Bishop 
added £800 [40]. 

That tlio Society's expenditure had borne good fruit was Bhown by 
the Bov. S. Thomson of St. Stephen’s, who in summing up forty years' 
progress in one district said: “Contrast the state of this county 
(Charlotte) as rospects the Church when I came to it in 1821 with its 
state now. Then there were no Church buildings — save one in St. 
Andrew's and one imperfectly finished hero ; now it has one in every 
parish, save Deer Island; nine parish Churches and three Chapels. . . . 
Five of those parish Churches were got up by my brother and myself.” 
These new churches were “handsoino and convenient buildings 
and well filled by devout worshipping congregations ” and all through 
the county “ heartfelt religion ” had sensibly increased and “many of 
the besetting sins of new countries '* had “ greatly diminished ” [47]. 

The King's Clear congregation at this time included “ several 
families of coloured people,” descendants of negro refugees. Before 
the opening of tho Mission “ they were all Anabaptists,” but were now 
“ exemplary and consistent members of the Church” [48]. It should 
be added that between 1780 and 1800 only three years passed without 
tho baptism of negroes having boon mentioned by the Society's 
Missionaries at one or other of the following places: Maugerville, 
St. John’s, Fredericton, Gagotown, St. Andrew's, and Woodstock. 
The blacks who took refuge in New Brunswick at the time of the 
American Bevolution were not numerous, but wherevor they settled 
the Missionaries appear to havo sought them out. The number 
baptized in the period referred to varied from two or three to twelve 
in a year. On one occasion 88 (25 adults) wore admitted at Maugcr- 
ville [40]. 

In 1822 the school for children of persons of colour at St. John’s 
had “ succeeded beyond expectation ” [49a]. Another negro settle- 
ment in the neighbourhood (Portland parish) was formed about 
1825. Sir Howard Douglas, “desirous of giving penuanonoy to 
their title of occupation,” yet “ apprehensive of the consequences that 
might result from conferring on them in their present degraded state 
the elective franchise and other rights incident to the possession of a 
freehold,” granted them leases of reserved lands for 99 years. Their 
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“ truly deplorable ” condition moved the Society to grant an allowance 
for a schoolmaster for them [ 50 ], 

The Bishop stated in .1868 the Society had “ fostered and assisted 
every Mission in the whole country, till we have learned (and in all 
the towns we have learned) to sustain our own Church by our own 
unaided exertions ” [51J The need of such help will be seen from the 
fact that New Brunswick, compared with some parts of Canada, is very 
poor ; the value of the Crown glebes* bestowed on the Church is 
extremely small, and tho immigrants having been chiefly Scotch and 
Irish have mostly gone to swell the ranks of the Presbyterians and 
Boman Catholics. Still the Anglican Church, with “ the benevolent 
and constant aid ” of tho Society, has not only been enabled to hold 
her own [52] but to tell of accessions from those of other denominations. 

A striking instance of this occurred in 1876, when a colony of 
Danish immigrants — Lutherans — who had been ministerod to for flve 
years at Now Denmark by one of their own persuasion, were at their 
own request admitted into the Church of England. Their cateohiBt, 
Mr. Hansen, received ordination from Bishop Medley, and at the first 
confirmation held among them “ their joy was unbounded.” In com- 
pliance with their home customs, the Bishop when confirming called 
each candidate by name [58]. 

While the older Missions are becoming self-supporting there are 
still many districts in New Brunswick which are unable to support 
their own clergymen. Only a few years ago there were places which 
had not been visited by a clergyman for eight years. In one settle- 
ment was a woman (> who had never ceased sending her subscription 
to the Diocesan Church Society,” while waiting year after year, hoping 
against hope," for a clergyman to baptize her child, and at last, know- 
ing the value of the Sacrament, even when irregularly administered, 
had obtained it from a Lay Teacher ” [54]. 

On the death of Bishop Medley in 1892 ho was succeeded by Dr. 
Kingdon, who since 1881 had been acting as coadjutor-Bishop [55]. 


Statistics. — In New Brunswick (area, 27,323 sq. miles), when tlin Society (1783- 
1803} has assisted in maintaining 218 Missionaries and planting 301 Central Stations (as 
detailed on pp. 884-7), there are now 831,303 inhabitants, of whom 48,005 are Chnrch 
Members, under the care of 78 Clergymen and a Bishop. [ See n, 768: see also tho 
Table on p. 193.] 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

PROVINCES OF QUEBEC AND ONTARIO ( OLD CANADA). 

Old Canada, supposed to have been discovered by Cabot in 1407, was taken posses- 
sion of by Ihn Fiviu-b in 1525. The St. Lawrence was explored by Jacques Cartier ten 
years later; and in 1608, niider Champlain, their first settlement was founded at Quebec, 
in 1012 four Recollect Priests were sent from Frunuc to convert the Indians. Other 
Roman Catholic Missionaries followed, and the Abbe Laval (appointed a Vicar Apostolic 
in 1059) became in 1670 the lirst Bishop of Hint Colony. Meanwhile Kirk* had in 1029 
captured Quebec, which remained in possession of the English three years, when under 
tlie Treaty of St. Germain it was relinquished. Its recapture by Wolfe in 1759 led to the 
cession of tho whole of Old Canada to Great Britain in 17153. Two years later the 
population of the province was estimated 1 >y Clover nor Murray to be about 69,000. Of 
thesu tlie Protestants were few, numbering only 19 families in tho towns of Quebeo and 
Montreal. “Tho rest of that persuasion, a few lialf-pay officers excepted,” he described 
as “ traders, uiecliaiiies and publicans . . . most of them followers of tlm anny, of mean 
education, or soldiers, disbanded tiL the reduction of the troops ... in general, the most 
immoral collection of men ” lie “ever knew; of coursn little calculated to make tho new 
subjocts enamoured with our laws, religion, and customs.” Tho white population waa 
computed! to be 149,090 in 1789, about 25,000 being English, who were “ rapidly 
increasing by emigrations from tho Revolted Colonics.” In 1791 the province was 
divided into two provinces, the eastern liuing styled “Lower Canada” (now Quebec) 
and the Western “ Upper Canada” (now Ontario). To the honour of Upper Canada it 
should bn recorded that one of the first acts of its Legislature (1792) waB the abolition of 
slavery— an example which the mother country and her other colonics were slow to 
follow. Tlie two provinces were re-united into one Government in 1H40. On tho con- 
quest by Great Britain the existing Church was guaranteed undisturbed possession of 
its rich endowments, and the majority of tlie ]mpulalion of tho Quebec Province are still 
Roman Catholic. In Upper Canada the reverse is tho case. 

Hitherto “ a Rev. Mr. Brooke ” lias been credited with having been 
11 tho first clergyman of tho Church of England who officiated in Quebec." 
Tho same writer states (and no man of his time could speak with 
such authority on tlie subject) 11 there is no record of his life or pro- 
ceedings. He arrived, it is supposed, almost immediately aftor the 

• See page 107. t B. 1789, p. 51. 
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conquest. The three next clergymen of whom we find any mention, 
seem to have been appointed by the Government, under the expectation 
that an impression might be made on the French Canadians by 
dergymen who could perform the Anglican service in the French 
language." [/See Rev. Ernest Hawkins' Annals of the Diocese of 
Quebec , S.P.C.K., 1849, pp. 18-14.] 

A close study of the Society’s Journals would have led to a modifi- 
cation of these ^statements and to the advancement of a claim on 
behalf of a Missionary of the Society, who played an important part 
in the proceedings which led to the capture of Quebec. On October 28, 
1769, the Rev. Michael Houdin, Itinerant Missionary of the Society . 
in New Jersey, wrote from Quebec in treating that his absenco from his 
Mission might not bring him under the Society's displeasure, as what 
ho had done had “boon in obedience to Lord Loudon and other 
succeeding Commanders" (of tlio British forces), " who depended much 
on his being well acquainted with the country." After the reduction 
of Quebec he asked leave to return to his Mission, but the Governor, 
General Murray, “ ordered him to stay telling him thero was no other 
person to bo depended upon for intelligence of the French proceedings," 
and that he would acquaint the Society therewith. Mr. Houdin added 
that he as well as the public had “ received a great loss by tlio death 
of the brave General Wolfe who promised to remember his labour and 
services," and that he hoped to return to New Jersey in tlio spring of 
1760. Ho was however 11 detained by General Amherst in Canada" 
far on into 1761, and was then transferred to the Mission to the French 
Refugees at New Rochelle, New York [pp. 69, 8 56]. Formerly Mr. 
Houdin had been Superior of a Convent in Canada, but having become 
a convert to the Church of England ho was (after some years’ proba- 
tion) appointed to New Jersey, where he " acquitted himself well ” [1]. 

Another Missionary of the Society, the Rev. John Ogilvih, attended 
the British troops to Canuda in 1769 in the capacity of chaplain to 
the British soldiers and to their Mohawk allies, who formed part of his 
charge in tho neighbourhood of Albany, Now York. In 1760 he was 
“ obliged to return to Montreal for tho winter season by express orders 
from General Amherst, who seem’d extremely sensible of the incon- 
yenioncy of removing him from liis Mission for so long a timo but said 
it must be so, to keep up the honour of tho Protestant religion in a 
town where all the old inhabitants arc of a contrary persuasion, by the 
regular and decent performance of the public oilicos of our Church." 

On the capitulation of Montreal tho Roman Catholic priests were "all 
left in their respective parishes among the Indians, as well as the 
French inhabitants," and Mr. Ogilvie promised " to do all in his power 
to recommend tho Church of England by tho public and constant per- 
formance oi its Divine Worship, and by keeping up a friendly 
correspondence both with Clergy and Laity." To assist him in his 
work the Society sent him a supply of French Bibles and Prayer 
Books and of “ tracts in French on tho chief points in dispute between 
the Protestants and Papists, wrote with tho most Christian temper." 

" The British merchants with the garrison" in Montreal made “ a 
considerable congregation," who assembled "regularly for Divine 
Worship on Sundays and other Festivals." From November 1760 to 
July 1768 he baptized 100 children, and he " administered the holy 
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Communion to 80 or 40 persons at a time/' “ As by the Oapitnla- 
tion 11 no provision was made 44 for a place of worship for the Established 
Church,” Mr. Ogilvie's congregation were “under a necessity of 
making use of one of the chapels ” [Roman Catholic], which was “ the 
cause of much discontent.” 

The Indians in the neighbourhood for some 40 miles distance 
were “ extremely attached to the Ceremonials of tho [Roman Catholic] 
Church,” and had been “ taught to believe the English have no know- 
ledge of the Mystery of Man’s redemption by Jesus Christ.” As these 
Inmans spoke the Mohawk language Mr. Ogilvie 44 endeavoured to 
remove tlicir prejudices and by showing them tho Liturgy of our 
Church in their Mother Tonguo,” lie 44 convinced many of them that 
we woro their fellow Christians." 

Tho need of fixing a school and a Clergyman at Montreal was 
urged by him, and he placed liis services at the 44 Society’s command,” 
but in tho autumn of 17G1 “ his uncertain and unsettled situation at 
Montreal together with tho solicitations of his friends,” induced him 
to accept the office of assistant to the Rector of Trinity Church, Now 
York. During his residence in Montreal Air. Ogilvie succeeded in 
gathering congregations which becamo “ numerous and flourishing ” 
under bis caro; but after bis departure, for want of shepherding, 
they dwindled away, and “many converts who under him had re- 
nounced the errors of Popery ” returned again “ to the bosom of tlieir 
former Church,” and carried with them 11 some members of ours " [2], 

Referring now to Mr. Brooke’s ministrations we find the Society in 
January 1702 considering a letter from “the Civil Officers, Merchants 
and Tradors in Quebec,” dated August 29, 1701, representing “in 
behalf of themselves and all British Protestant inhabitants that the 
Rev. John Brooke has boon personally known to many'of them from the 
arrival of the Fleet and Army from Britain in 1757 and to all of them 
by their attendance on his Ministry for more than a year past,” and 
asking that lie might be established a Missionary there, and pro- 
mising to contribute to his support. Tho petition was supported by 
General Murray [L., Sept. 1, 17(51], 14 in compliance with the unanimous 
request of the Protestants in his Government,” and “from a twenty 
years’ knowledge of him and a particular attention to his conduct in 
the exorcise of his functions for upwards of a year past.” 44 In com- 
passion to a numerous body of poor children ” General Murray 
appointed 44 a schoolmaster of competent sufficiency and good 
character for their instruction ” (viz., Serjeant Watts), and assigned 
him a 44 proper room and dwelling,” but both the General and Mr. 
Brooke [L., Sept. 1, 1701] dosirod assistance in supporting the school; 
tho latter also asked for salary for a schoolmistress, and for English and 
French Bibles and Prayer Books &c. for tho soldiers and the (R.C.) 
Clergy. 

The Society decided to consult with the Secretary of War on the 
subject of these communications [8]. 

In February 1764 General Murray was assured 

4 that the Society have tho most gratoful sense of his good disposition towards them 
by tho particular attention ho is pleased to pay to tho state of Roligion in his 
Province and they will not foil to consider his request of having a Missionary 
appointed at Quebec os soon as the Government have taken that matter under 
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thair consideration and in the meantime have ordered 80 French Bibles 80 French 
Testaments 60 small French and 50 small English Common Prayer Books to be 
sent to Mr. Brooke, to be distributed as he shall think proper ” [4], 

Nearly a year later (January 25, 17G5) a petition was received from 
the “ Chief Justice, Civil Officers and others of the City and Province 
of Quebec ” (March 1, 1764), representing, “ on behalf of themBelves 
and other Protestant inhabitants," that tlio Rev. Dr. John Brooke had 
been resident in that place “ upwards of 4 years," moBt of the time 
“ in quality of Deputy Regimental Chaplain and since of Chaplain to 
the Garrison ; appointments very inadequate to the Importance qf his 
office, the labour of his euro, and that respectable appearance which 
he ought to sustain for his greater usefulness, amongst a Clergy and 
People, strangers to our Nation and prejudiced against our Faith and 
Religion." They therefore requested the Society to add to his existing 
appointment “ that of a Missionary," and to appoint “ another Mis- 
sionary to Officiate in French " and to assist Dr. Brooke in his English 
duties. In recommending the petition Dr. Brooko [L., Nov. 1, 1764] 
added “ that somo of the Dissenting party ” wero 11 getting subscrip- 
tions for a minister of their own and forming a scheme of dividing 
from the Church, which should they succeed," would “be very pre- 
judicial^ the Protestant interest," as it would 11 create great con- 
tempt in the minds of the Clergy and people there to see the 
Protestants so few in number, and yet divided among themselves " [5]. 

At the same meeting of tlio Society the President reported that he 
had received letters from the Rev. Mr. Samuel Bonnet, dated Montreal, 
Nov. 10, 1764, stating that in Canada there wero “ but two Protestant 
Clergymen himself included," that “this unhappy neglect of the 
Mother Country to form a roligious establishment ” there, was “ so 
improved by the Friars and Jesuits as to induce the French inhabitants 
to look upon their conquerors in an odious light and to become more 
impatient of the English yoke.” Montreal, where Mr. Bonnet was 
“ accidentally stationed ” that winter (by General Gage’s orders) was 
“ a large city inhabited by near 100 British Families, besides many 
French Protestants . . . also a garrison containing two Regiments of 
Soldiers," who frequently married “ with French women and for want 
of Protestant Clergymen " wero “obliged to havo recourse to Romish 
Priests to. baptize their children." Mr. Bennet expressed his intention 
of returning to England with his regiment unloss tho Society should 
appoint him a salary, in which case he would give up his chaplainship 
and remain [6]. 

The Society gavo due consideration to these communications, and 
after its representations the Government provided three Clergymen 
primarily for the French Protestants, but who also, according to their 
ability, ministered to the English. Two of them wore Swiss, viz., 
Mons. de Montmollin (in English orders, stationed at Quebec), and the 
Rev. David Chabrand do Lisle (Montreal) ; tho third, Mons. Legero 
Jean Baptist Noel Veyssieres (Trois Rivieres), was a discredited Re- 
collect friar. To assist them in their work the Society supplied them 
with English and French Prayer Books, Bibles, and other religious 
books, but their ministrations were less acceptable tha n had been 
anticipated. Colonel Claus stated in 1782 that the f> D issenting 
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Governor" appointed over the Province at its conquest had represented 
the number of French Protestants there as consisting of “some hundreds 
of families, when in fact there were hardly a dozen." Hence tlio 
supersession of Dr. Ogilvie— “ an ornament and a blessing to the 
Church " — by French Clergymen had “ been a fatal measure." 

Mr. do Lisle reported in 1767 that the Romish priests availed 
themselves greatly “ of the neglected state of the Church of England 
in those parts," “ persuading tho Canadians that the Government " 
had “not religion at heart." Being “destitute of a decent place of 
worship," he was “ forced to perform it in the Hospital Chapel." Two 
Canadians and one German had “ made their recantations," and in 
the year he had baptized 58 children, a negro boy, and an Indian child, 
and “ married 22 couple." Tho English inhabitants of Montreal at 
this time, though mostly Presbyterians, attended tho Church service 
constantly. But in 1784-5 the Dissenters “ being weary of attending 
the ministry of a man they could not understand and for other reasons" 
“entered into a liberal subscription for a Presbyterian minister," 
and chose a Mr. Bctliune, formerly chaplain in the 84th Regiment, 
“ a man of liberal sentiments and good morals, and not unfriendly to 
our Church,” having “ regularly attended Divine Service and joined 
in it, till he obtained this appointment."* 

From Quebec Mr. Montmollin wrote in 1770-1 that his congrega- 
tion “ daily grows smaller," religion “ being little regarded in those 
parts." Of Mons. Ycyssiercs the Bishop of Nova Scotia reported in 
1780: he “does us no credit and is almost useless as a Clergy- 
man ” [7]. 

In 1778 a “Committee for erecting a School at Montreal” appealed 
for assistance in establishing it, but the Society regarded the request 
“ as not yet properly coming within " its province [8]. 

The year 1777 brought with it to Canada refugees from the revolted 
Colonies to tho south of the St. Lawrence, and among them the Rev. 
John Doty, S.P.G. Missionary at Schenectady, New York, who, having 
“been made twice a prisoner," found it necessary “to retire with 
his family into Canada." His distresses in removing were lessened 
by his having been appointed “Chaplain to His Majesty's Royal 
Regiment of Now York.” As a great part of the New York Mohawksf 
had joined the royal army, he was able to servo them also. On an 
allotment about six miles distant from Montreal the Mohawks in 1778 
“ built a few temporary huts for their families and ... a log 
house for the solo purpose of a Church and a Council room." In 
it Mr. Doty officiated “ to the whole assembled village, who behaved 
with apparent seriousness and devotion " ; and on his admonishing 
them to reinembor their baptismal vows, and assuring them of liis 
readiness to do anything for them in his power, one of their Chiefs 
answered for tho wliolo “ that they would never forget their baptismal 
obligations, nor tne religion they had been educated in, and that it 
revived their hearts to find onco more a Christian Minister among 
them, and to meet together, as formerly, for tho worship of Almighty 
God." So far as Mr. Doty could ascertain, these Mohawks from the 
Society’s Mission at Fort Hunter were “moro civilized in their manners, 
than any other Indian s ”[»]• 

„ * Two of Mr. Bethune's tons took Holy Orders, and one became Bishop of Toronto 

‘“WU 
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Mr. Doty’s conduct in this matter received the approbation of 
Colonel Claus (Superintendent of the Loyal Indians), who showed 
“ unremitting zeal in co-operating with the . . . Society to promote a 
true sense ” of “religion among the Indians,” having provided them 
with a log house for a church and school, also with a native teacher, 
a primer and a revised edition of their Mohawk Prayer Book [10]. 

In 1781 the Mohawks were rejoined by their old pastor, the 
Rev. John Stuart, who, 11 after various trials and distresses ” as a 
loyalist in New York Province escaped to Canada. For some years 
his headquarters were at Montreal, whence he visited the Mohawks 
both in that neighbourhood (La Chine) and in Upper Canada, where 
they began to remove in 1782, and whore he himself permanently 
settled in 1785 [11]. [See also pp. 78-4, 154.] 

In the meantime the Society had been made well acquainted with 
the religious needs of Canada through Mr. Doty, who had paid two 
visits to England (between 1781-8). On the second occasion he drew 
up (in January 1788), “ Minutes of the present state of the Church in 
the Province of Canada,” which are here printed almost in full : — 

11 1. The Canadian Papists (which aro very numerous) aro in general a well 
disposed people ; attached indued to tliuir own religion, yet inclinod to think well 
of Serious Protestants ; and in many respects, open to conviction. 

“ 2. Tho French Protestants in Canada arc, at this time about 10 or 12 in number, 
and probably never exceeded 20 : while, on the contrary, tho English Protestants, 
immediately after tho conquest of the country amounted to more than 10 times as 
many; and arc now estimated at no less than G,000 beside tlio troops. 

“3. To tho former of those, three French Clergymen woro sent* out by 
Government, soon after tlio peace of 1763,* appointed to their respective parishes 
(viz 1 . Quebec , Trois Rivieres , and Montreal) by a Royal Mandamus, with a stipend 
of £200 sterling per annum, paid to cadi of them out of the Hovenuos of the 
Province, besides which one of them is Chaplain to the garrison where ho resides. 

11 4. Two of these gentlemen (natives of Switzerland and doubtless, men 
of ability in their own language) perform, as well as they can, in English ; but 
there is not one English Clergyman settled in all the Province (excepting an 
Independent Minister, who has a small congregation at Quebec where he has 
resided for some years past), nor is there a single Protestant Church, the Protestants 
being obliged to make nse of Romish Chapels.f 

“ 5. The paucity of French hearers hath so far setasido the performance of Divine 
Service and preaching in French, that during four years’ residence in Canada, the 
writer of these Minutes doth not remember to have heard of four sermons in that 
language. 

11 6. Catechising, however important in its consequences, is a practice unknown 
in that country : and the sad effects of so great An omission arc visible— too many 
of the rifting generation fall an easy prey to Popery, Irreligion and Infidelity. 

11 7. The evening^ Service of the Church of England is not performed : The 
weekly prayer days, Saints’ Days Ac., are totally neglected : and the Sacrament of 
the lord's Supper administered not above 3 or 4 times in a year at Montreal, not 
so often at Quebec and not at all at Trois liiviercs. 


* [Bee p. 188. It is doubtful whether M. Veyssieros was 11 sent out ’’—more probably 
be was already on the spot, and was adopted by tho Government. His incumbency (at 
Three Rivero) lasted from 1767 to 1706. Mr. Do Lisle's first communication with the 
Society was in 1767 ; and M. do Montmollin’s name appears in the Quebec register in 
1768.T 

t [At Quebec after every English service, tlio chapel underwent “ a regular lustra- 
tion" to remove tho supposed pollution [19a].] 

£ [While at Montreal tho Rev. Dr. Stuart assisted Mr. Do Lisle, the Swiss clergyman, 
11 without any reward or emolument ” ; and in 1784 he reported that on afternoon service 
had just been established [12ft].] 9 
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"8. The most destitute places are Sorrel and St. John’s. The former is a 
flourishing town, pleasantly situated on a point of land, at the conflux of the 
Bivers Sorrel and St. Lawrence. It is the key of Canada from the southward and 
bids fair to be in time one of the largest places in the province. Tho number of 
Protestant English families there at present is about 40 besides the garrison, which 
is middling large. It is just 15 leagues below Montreal. Saint John's is more of 
a frontier town situated on tho west bank of the liiver Chambly . . . and is about 
5 leagues from the mouth of the Lake [Champlain]. Tho number of ProteBtant 
English families there at present is near upon 50 : tho garrison sb large as that 
of Sorrel. Besides these, there are many other families scattered in different 
places. ... 

not in the Provinc^of^anaSa. Tho latter is situated at*tiie entrance of the Strait 
between Lakes Erie and Huron — about 900 miles N.S.W. from Quebec; and 
according to the best accounts, commands a beautiful country. It’B inhabitants are 
chiefly French Catholicks ; but there are many English Protestants among them 
and the garrison especially consisteth of English aione : they have no minister, 
but a Popish Missionary. Niagara ... is also a garrison town. The inhabitants 
are, for the most part, English Traders, and pretty numerous. It haslikewise been 
for some time past, a place of genoral rendezvous for loyal Refugees from the 
back parts of the Colonics ; and especially for the greater part of the Six Nation 
Indians, who have withdrawn, with their families, to the vicinage of that place, 
where it is likely they will remain : among the rest are a port of the Iroquois or 
Mohawk nation.” 

Then follows “ a general estimation of the number of Protestant 
English families in tho Province of Canada,” the total being 746 
families (250 at Quebec, and 160 at Montreal) ; besides 60 at Detroit 
and 40 at Niagara, and 11 many other English families in the vicin- 
age of Quebec and Trois Rivieres, whose numbers cannot at present 
be well ascertained.” “ The aggregate of families in Canada (Protes- 
tant and Catholic) is supposed to bo between 50 and 60,000.” 

In submitting these “ Minutes ” Mr. Doty added, the Society 

“ will not have the rank weeds of Republicanism and Independency to root out 
before they can sow tho pure seeds of the Gospel, as was too much the case 
heretofore, in the Colonies, but on the contrary they will And a people (like the 
good ground) in a groat measure prepared and made ready to (heir hand. The 
Protestants to a man are loyal subjects, and in general members of the Church of 
England” [12]. 

To gather these into congregations, and to build them up in the 
faith, was an object to which the Society now directed its attention, 
and as Mr. Doty “ freely offered his services,” it was decided to make 
a “ trial ” by appointing him to open a Mission at Sorrel [13]. 

After this introduction to Old Canada it will be convenient to keep 
tho accounts of the Society’s work in Lower and Upper Canada as 
distinct as possible. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PROVINCE OF Q UEBEC— [continued). 

On his arrival at Sorrel in 1781 the Rev. John Doty found that 
nearly 800 families of loyalists, chiefly from Now York, had just 
removed from Sorrel to Cataracqui, Upper Canada. There remained 
41 70 families of Loyalists and other Protestants ” within the town 
and district. These, “though a mixed Society, consisting of Dis- 
senters, Lutherans, and Churchmen” all attended Divine worship, 
“ the Dissenters conforming to tho Liturgy and the Lutherans, with- 
out exception, declaring themselves members of our Church.” For 
the first few weeks he performed service “ in the Romish chapel,” 
but as the continuance of that indulgence was inconvenient he got 
the permission of the commanding officer to fit up “a barrack” in 
which a congregation of about 150 assembled “ every Lord’s Day.” 
Some Prayer Books and tracts which he brought were gratefully 
received, and the people also expressed tlieir “gratitude to the Society 
for their Apostolic Charity in sending them a Missionary ” [1]. 

Within two years tho communicants had increased from 29 to 50, 
and in 1785 lie purchased “ ono of tho best houses in Sorrel,” “ being 
part of a bankrupt's effects,” “ for only 15 guineas,” out of a 
collection of over £30 which he had obtained in Montreal. It was 
“ fitted for a church, so as to accommodate above 120 persons,” and 
opened for service on Christmas Day 1785, when it was crowded, and 
thirty-two persons received the Communion. Soon after, Brigadier 
General Ilope, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chicf, gave 
five guineas, Captain Barnes of the R.A. a bell, and Captain Gother 
Man “ some boards and timber.” This “ encouraged them to add a 
steeple to their church which was finished about midsummer” [2]. 
Such was the erection of the first English church in Old Canada. 

With tho aid of Lord Dorchester it was replaced by a new struc- 
ture, which was opened on October 8, 1790 [8]. By 1791 tho church 
had been pewed and become 11 a very decent and commodious place of 
worship.” The people in general were “ observant of the sacred 
Institutions of tho Church ” ; their children were sent to be catechised, 
they themselves were “ regular and serious in their attendance,” and 
the garrison wero “no less exemplary ” [4]. 

In 1787 land was allotted by Government for a church and par- 
sonage house, a glebe also being promised. From this time for many 
years the town was generally called “ William Henry ” [5]. 

Mr. Doty remained there till 1802, occasionally ministering in 
other parts also. In 1788 he heard that a number of Germans, 
“ chiefly the remains of the troops lately in that country,” had fonned 
themselves into a distinct congregation at Montreal, and with the 
Governor's permission, assembled on Sundays in the Court House. 
They numbered 158 (118 men), and though very poor, paid Mr. J. A. 
Schmidt £40 a year (currency) to read the Scriptures to them and 
instruct their children. They were unacquainted with English, Wit 
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on Mr. Doty sending them one of the Society's German Prayer Books 
11 in about 10 or 12 days they sent Mr. Schmidt, with two of their 
people, to request some more, as they had unanimously determined to 
conform to it." A sufficient supply was soon forthcoming from the 
Society [6]. 

In 1798 Mr. Doty visited “ a new and flourishing settlement," 
St. Armand, about 90 miles from Sorrel. He was received with 11 much 
affection," and had “ a serious and crowded audience, and baptised 
6 infants and one adult." At a second visit (in 1799) he remained 
twelve days. The district of St. Armand (18 miles by 4) contained 
from 1,200 to 1,500 souls, all “ Protestants and a considerable part 
professing the Church of England." They were “ very earnest to have 
a Missionary," and subscribed £80 a year for his support* [7]. 

The year 1789 was memorable for tho first visit of an Anglican 
Bishop to Old Canada. The ecclesiastical state of the province “ was 
by no means such as could give either strength or respect to the 
national profession," but Bishop Charles Ixglis of Nova Beotia 
exerted himself “ to put it upon the best footing it could . . . admit of." 
He fixed the Rev. Philip Tooseyt at Quebec, and the Rev. John 
Tunbtal at Montreal, for tho special benefit of the English settlers, 
who “ very earnestly desired to have an English Clergyman,” since 
thoy could “reap little advantage" from the ministrations of the 
Government ministers appointed some years beforo for the French 
inhabitants. 

The" Protestants" at Montreal were “ rockoned at 2,000"; at 
Quebec there were 11 not so many," but 180 were confirmed here and 
170 at Montreal. The Bishop appointed Mr. Toosey his Commissary 
for the Eastern limits of the province, and he confirmed the Society's 
good opinion of Mr. Doty as 11 a worthy diligent Missionary ” [8], 

Tho need of a resident Bishop for Old Canada received earlier 
recognition than tho English Government had been accustomed to 
give to such matters, for in 1798 Dr. Jacor Mountain was consocrated 
Bishop of Quebec, thus relieving the Bishop of Nova Scotia of tho 
charge of Lower and Upper Canada. At this time there were still 
only nix clergymen in the Lower Provinco, including tho three French- 
speaking ones, and in the remainder of tho century only one was added 
to the Society's list, viz., the Bishop’s brother, the Rev. Jehosaphat 
Mountain, appointed to Three Rivers (Trois Rivieres) in 1795. 

At tills place Divine Service had 11 for some years past been per- 
formed in the Court House " by M. Veyssieres, the French clergyman, 
but a part of the building was now (1795) separated for a church, and 
under Mr. Mountain the communicants increased iu two years from 
4 to 18 [9]. 

During the next twelve years (1794-1807) only two other Missions 
were opened by the Society in Lower Canada— Quebec (Rev. J. S. 
Rudd) and St. Armand and Dunham (Rev. R. Q. Short), both in 
1800 [10]. 

The reason for this will appear from a memorial addressed by the 

* Other places visited by Mr. Doty wore St. John’s (afterwards called Dorchester), 
1704, 1709, &o.; Caldwell’s Manor and L'Assomption, 1709; and Berthier, 1700 or 

t Not in 8 JP.G. MiMfanuy. 
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Society to the English Government in 1807, after personal conference 
with tiie Bishop of Quebec and the son of the Bishop of Nova Scotia. It 
stated that the Churches of Canada and Nova Scotia were “ rather on the 
decline than advancing towards the state of being able to maintain them- 
selves, tho* a great part of the revenues of the Society ” was being 11 ab- 
sorbed in supporting them. None of those in Canada, except at Quebec, 
Montreal, and Trois Rivieres” had “yot reached that point. The 
cause ” was “ that the Protestant Clergy were “ not legally established 
or confirmed in their churches.” They were “ dependent on the Crown, 
and their situation ” was “ rendered uncomfortable, and indeed hardly 
tellable,” unless they pleased the inhabitants, in which “ persons of 
very respectablo abilities and character ” often failed ; thoso who suc- 
ceeded best were “ nativo Americans,” but the supply of such was diffi- 
cult “for want of proper education.” There was “a Cathedral,* 
Choir, and Choir Service at Quebec but not endowed.” The Bishop 
had “ not the means of enforcing discipline over his own Clergy.” 
“The Provision for a Protestant Clergy by Act of Parliament 81 
G[eo]. HI., one-seventh of all lands granted since tho Peace of Paris 
in 17C2 (one-seventh being also reserved for the Crown),” had “not 
yet been of much service.” t Tho building of churches also in 
either province was succeeding “ but ill.” “ It ought to bo done by 
the inhabitants,” and was sometimes “ liberally ” wlion they liked the 
clergyman, “ otherwise not at ail.” In the meantime in Canada the 
Roman Catholics had “ great advantages over the Protestants,” and 
hod “lately usurped moro than they formerly did, or was intended 
to be allowed them.” They had “ even by Act of Parliament not only 
their parishes but even tithes.” Tho “ patronage of their Bishops " 
was “ reckoned to be from 40 to £ 50,000 per an.” Thoy had “ even 
proceeded so far as to question tho validity of marriages celebrated 
according to tho fonn of the Church of England, it being alledgcd that 
tho contract ” was “ not according to the law of Canada as by Act 14 
G. III. and no Church of England known to the law of tho country.” 
The proportion of inhabitants in Lower Canada was given as 225,000 
[Roman] Catholics to about 25,000 Protestants, and it was stated 
generally that “ tho Protestant Church ” was “ more likely to decline 
than to advance, till eithor a fuller effect is given to the Act in its favour 
or further provision made ” [111. 

At this period (1807) the Society was privileged to securo the 
services of ono who has done perhaps as much ns anyone to 
plant and build up tho Church in Canada. Tho Rev. and lion. 
Charles J. Stewart, a son of tho Earl of Galloway, while em- 
ployed as a bcndiccd clergyman in England, is said to have been 
contemplating Missionary work in India when an account of tho 
deplorable condition of Sfc. Armand (heard at a meeting of the Society) 
moved him to offer himself for that district. Between 1800-7 three 
successive clergymen had laboured there, but with little success, and 
on Mr. Stewart’s arrival (Oct. 1807), the landlord of the inn where 
ho put up endeavoured to dissuade him from holding service, informing 
him that “ not very long before, a preacher had come to settle there, 

* Built by the bounty of George III. Opened and conRocratod Aug. 98, 1804 [Hal. 
She organ imported from England was {he first ever heard in Canada [1161 

f [See the Account of the Clergy Reserves, pp. 161-8.] 
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but that after remaining some time he had found the people so 
wicked and abandoned that he had left it in despair ." “ Then/ 1 said 
the Missionary, “ this is the very place for me ; here I am needed ; 
and by God’s grace here I will remain, and trust to Him in whose 
hand are the hearts of all people, for success ” [12]. For a few 
Sundays he officiated at the inn, then in a Bmull school-room ; and when 
in January 1809 a new church was opened in the eastern part of this 
district, he had a congregation of 1,000 persons. His communicants 
had already increased from 6 to 44 ; 60 persons were confirmed later 
in the year, and in 1811 “ a great concourse of people ” assembled in 
a second church, erected in the western district, which hitherto had 
been without a single church, although possessing a population of 
40,000 [18]. Ilia ministrations were extended far and wide, and while 
visiting England in 1815-17 lie raised among his friends a fund (£2,800) 
which “ assisted in building twenty-four churches ” in the poorer settle- 
ments of Canada [14]. Committing his former Mission, now Bottled 
and flourishing, to other hands, in 1818 he moved to Hatley, another 
noglected spot. Hero, with scarcely “a congenial companion, in habits, 
manners or attainments,” Dr. G. J. Mountain (afterwards Bishop of 
Quebec) saw him in 1819, winning rapidly upon all partios, and forming 
Church congregations. 

"I found him,” lie sayrf, 11 in occupation of a small garret in a wooden house, 
reached by a sort of ladder, or something between that and a staircase : here ho 
had one room in which weiv liis little open bed, liis books and his writing table— 
everything of the plainest possible kind. The farmer’s family, who lived below, 
boardod him and his servant. Soon after my arrival I was seized with an attack 
of illness and he immediately gave me tip his room and made shift for himself in 
some other part of the house, liow I know not. And here, buried in the woods, 
and looking out upon the dreary landscape of snow —some thousands of miles 
away from all his connexions, many of whom were among the highest nobility of 
Britain ---this simple and single-hearted man, very far from strong in bodily 
health, was labouring to build up the Church of God and advance the cause of 
Christ among a population, who were yet to be moulded to anything approaching 
to order, uniformity or settled habit of any kind in religion - utter strangers to the 
Church of England, with I believe thn exception of a single family, aiui not 
participants in the great majority of instances of cither of the Sacraments of tho 
Christian religion ” [ 15]. 

At this time Dr. Stewart ami his servant were living on a dollar a 
day ; and he limited his personal expenses to £250 a year in order 
that he might dovoto the remainder — £400— of his income “ to public 
and private beneficial purposes ” [15a]. 

As “visiting Missionary” for the Diocese (appointed 1819) he 
reported in 1820 that 11 the progress and effects ” of the Society's 
exertions had “ already been very great and beneficial ” ; the Church 
had “widely extended her influence,” and was “rapidly increasing 
her congregations.” “ Many porsons of different persuasions,” hod 
already “united with her.” In tho previous year over 12,000 
immigrants had arrived at Quebec [16]. 

Besides sending Missionaries from England, the Society strove to 
raise up a body of “ Native American ” Clergy, by providing for 
the training of candidates for Holy Orders in the country ; and this 
form of aid — begun in 1815 and continued to the present time — has 
perhaps been as valuable as any that could be given [17]. [See also 
PP- 778-9, 841.] 
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The Society also took a leading part in promoting the education of 
the masses, by making grants for Schoolmasters, for many years 
onward from 1807, and by introducing in 1819 the National School 
system of education into Lower Canada [18]. [See oho p. 769.] 

Special provision was likewise made fortheouilding of Churches — 
in addition to Dr. Stewart’s fund. Referring to one sum of £2,000 
placed at his disposal for this object, the Bishop of Quebec wrote in 
1820 : 41 The pious liberality of the Society appears to have produced 
the happiest effect ; it was natural indeed that it should tend to attach 
the inhabitants to the Church and to call forth their exertions to 
qualify themselves for obtaining the establishment of Missions among 
them and this it has evidently done ” [19]. 

On the death of Bishop Jacob Mountain in 1825 Dr. Stewart 
was chosen his successor, and consecrated in 1826. His altered 
position and circumstances, when holding a visitation as Bishop in 
districts in which he had previously travelled as a Missionary, made no 
alteration in his simple habits and unaffected piety [20]. 

In 1830, having regard to the fact that “the only impediment to 
the rapid extension of the Church ” in the Diocese was 44 the want of 
resources for the maintenance of a body of Clergy in any respect 
adequate to the wants of the two provinces,” the Society supplied the 
Bishop with the means of forming a body of licensed Catechists, acting 
under subordination to the Clergy. Some such measure was necessary 
44 in order to maintain even the profession of Christianity” in isolated 
parts, and the effect produced was 44 liiglily beneficial.” As soon as 
possiblo their places were taken by ordained Missionaries [21]. 

For ten years Bishop Stewart bore the burden of his vast 
Diocese, doing his utmost to supply its needs. In 1836, being worn out 
by his incessant labours, he obtained the assistance of a coadjutor, 
and sought rest in England, where he died in tho following year [22]. 

His coadjutor, Dr. George Jehoshaphat Mountain, continued 
to administer the Diocese, but retained the title of 44 Bishop of 
Montreal ” until the formation of a See of that name, when (July 25, 
1850) he became nominally, what in reality he had been from 1887, 
Bishop of Quebec [23]. 

Already, as Archdeacon of Quebec for fifteen years, he had a 
thorough knowledge of the diocese, and shortly after his consecration 
he wrote : — 

41 Since the Society has been sometimes reproached with a presumed diameter 
of inertness attaching to the Clergy in Canada, and since that bounty, which is so 
greatly needed from the British public, is proportioned to the estimate formed of 
its profitable application, I cannot forbear from adverting to a very few simple facts, 
aa examples of the statements which might be put forth in recommendation of the 
Canadian Church. I do not, of course, mean that the labours of all the Clergy aro 
in accordance with the picture which I proceed to sketch— some are, from 
situation, not exposed to any necessity for hardships or severe exertions; and it 
muBt bo expected to happen that some Bhould be Icbb devoted than others to the 
cause of Christ; but not to speak of the episcopal labours which, from the 
prominent situation of those who have successively discharged them, are of 
necessity better known, I could mention such occurrences, as that a Clergyman, 

r n a circuit of duty, has passed twelve nights in the open air, six in boats upon 
water, and six in the depths of the trackless forest with Indian guides ; and a 
Deacon, making his insolitos nmu when scarcely fledged, as it were, for the more 
arduous flights of duty, has performed journeys of 120 miles in the midst of winter 
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a snow-Bhoes. 1 could tell how some of these poor ill-paid servants of tho 
A have been worn down in strength before their time at remote and laborious 
os. I could give many a history of persevering travels in the ordinary 
exercise of ministerial duty, in defianoe of difficulties and accidents, through woods 
and roadB almost impracticable, and in all the severities of weather ; or of rivers 
traversed amid masses of floating ice, when tho experienced canoe-men would not 
have proceeded without being urged. I have known one minister sleep all night 
abroad, when there was snow upon the ground. I have known othera answer calls 
to a sick-bed at the distance of fifteen or twenty miles in the wintry woods ; and 
others who have travelled all night to keep a Sunday appointment, after a call of 
this nature on the Saturday. These are things which have been done by the 
Clergy of Lower Canada, and in almost every single instance which has been here 
given by Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. . . . The chief object of my anxiety is to draw Borne favourable attention 
to the unprovided condition of many settlements. ... In the township of 
Kilkenny, lying near to Montreal, I have been assured by one of the principal 
inhabitants that there are 120 families, and that they all belong to our own Church. 

I do not think that any of our Clergy have ever penetrated to this settlement ; and 
I have no reason to doubt the melancholy truth of an account given me, that tho 
people hearing of a Protestant minister, whom some circumstance had brought into 
the adjoining seignenric, came trooping through the woods with their infants in 
their arms, to present them for baptism in. the name a f the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, to one who was a preacher of the Unitarian persuasion! ... I 
could picture the greetings given to the messenger of Christ by some congregations 
to whom his visit is a rare occurrence ; or 1 could mention such individual cases 
aa that of a woman who walks three miles to lier church, having a river through 
which she must, wade in her way ; and of nnolher who comes nearly four times that 
distance through the woods, to hear tho Church Prayers and a printed sermon, at 
the house of a lady, who assembles the Protestants of the neighbourhood on a 
Sunday. . . . Between the city of Quebec and the inhabited part of tlic district of 
Gaspe, in tho Gulf, a distance of morn than 100 miles, there is no Protestant 
Minister to bo found. At Matis ... I wns most affectionately received . . . The 
people told me, when assembled in a body, that they were about equally divided 
between the Churches of Kngland and Scotland but should be but too happy to 
unite under a minister supplied to them by the former.'* 

After referring to the loss of the parliamentary grant for Church 
purposes, and the prospect of the confiscation of tho Clergy Reserves 
and entire withdrawal of the Government allowance for tlio Bishop, 
he concluded : “ Our chief earthly resource is in the fostering benevo- 
lence and friendly interposition of the Society ” [21]. 

Tho formation of Upper Canada into a separate see (Toronto) in 
1889, greatly though it relieved Bishop Mountain, still left him a 
diocese as large as France. Writing after ono of his tours in 1841, 
he said : — 

M In all my discouragements, I often think what a wonderful blessing to the 
country has been afforded in the beneficence of the Society. . . . Great and 
lamentable as is the destitution of many purls of tho diocese ... yet sound 
religion has been kept alive in tho land . . . and a good beginning has been mode 
in multiplied instances which may . . . prove the best happiness of generations 
yet to come ” [26]. 

A hitherto entirely neglected district, the coast of Labrador, first 
received the ministrations of the Church in 1840. The Bev. E. 
Ousaok, who then mode a tour extending to Fortcau in the Newfound- 
land Government, discovered that though tho permanent settlers were 
few, yet in the summer some 16,000 fishermen visited the Canadian 
settlements alone. No provision existed for Divine worship, many of 

l2 
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the people were 44 walking in still worse than heathenish darkness/’ and 
at one place “ almost all the adults had been baptized by laymen and 
were so utterly ignorant as to be unfit for adult baptism ” [26]. 

41 While Christian friends at home are doing much for India, little 
do they imagine the heathenish darkness which exists in many parts 
of our scattered settlements of Canada," wrote another Missionary in 
1842. Of one of tho settlers in the Kingscy Mission he said he could 
pot 44 conceive it possible that any, except a heathen, could be in such 
a state ” [27J. 

The 44 influence" which 44 presided over the Proceedings of . Govern- 
ment ” in relation to the Church in Canada appeared to the Bishop (in 
1848) to have 44 resembled some enchantment which abuses the mind." 
41 In broad and reproachful contrast, in every singular particular, to 
the institutions founded for the old colonists by the Crown of France," 
the British Government suffered 44 its own people members of the 
Church of the Empire, to starve and languish with reference to the 
supply of their spiritual wants," and left 44 its emigrant children to 
scatter themselves at random here and there over the country, upon 
their arrival without any digested plan to the formation of settlements, 
or any guide (had it not been for the Society . . . ) to lead them rightly in 
their new trials, temptations and responsibilities. The value of the 
Missions and other boons received from the Society," said he, 

11 may be well estimated from this melancholy survey of the subject. . . . Yot on 
the other hand when wc look ut tho advances which through all these difficulties 
and despite all these discouragements the Church has been permitted to make we 
have cause to lift up our hands in thankfulness and our hearts in hope. . . . 
When I contemplate tho case of our Missionaries, and think of tho effects of their 
labours, I look upon them as marked examples of men whose reward is not in this 
world. Men leading lives of toil and more or less of hardship and privation . . . 
the very consideration which attaches to them as clergymen of the English Church 
Establishment exposing thorn to worldly mortification, from their inability to 
maintain appearances consistent with any such pretension they are yet, under 
tho hand of God, tho dispensers of present and the founders of future blessing in 
the land. There ore many points of view in which they may be so regarded ; for 
wherever a Church is established there is to a certain extent a focus for improve- 
ment found: but nothing is more striking than tho barrier which the Church, 
without any adventitious sources of influence, opposes to the impetuous flood of 
fanaticism rushing at intervals through the newer ports of the country. . . . 
Nothing else can stand against it. . . . This has been remarkably the cose with the 
preaching of Millerism . . . than which anything more fanatic can scarcely be 
conceived. . . . Some men have been known to say that they will bum their Bibles 
if these [Miller] prophecies should fail. ... In the meantime ... the Church 
. . . preserves her steady course and rides like tho aTk, upon the agitated flood. 
Her peopTe are steadfast and cleave with the closer attachment to their own system, 
from witnessing tho unhappy extravagance which prevails around them. Others 
also of a sober judgment, are wont to regard her with an eye of favour and respect. 
Without the check which she creates, the country round would in a manner, all run 
mad. . . . Loyalty is another conspiououB fruit of Church principles in a colony, 
Loyalty which in Canada has been proved and tried in many ways. . . . Such the** 
is file work of the good Society among us ” [28]. 

In his visitation this year (1848) the Bishop had to pass a night 
in a fisherman's hut, consisting of one room and containing a family 
of thirteen, and the next day, to avoid breakfasting there, he had to 
travel through wind and rain in 11 a common cart, without springs 
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and with part of the bottom broken out,” the journey of 18£ miles 
(Raisseau-J aunisse to Port Daniel) occupying nearly seven hours.. At 
Silienn| a church was consecrated, and 24 persons were confirmed. 
It was the first episcopal visit, and the people proposed to name tho 
building the “Mountain Church," but the Bishop “called it after 
St. John the Baptist ” "as being built for preaching in the wilderness, 
with which they were highly pleased." At lluntingdon was seen an 
example of the “ deplorable effocts of schism in a new country." 
Here, “in a spot scarcely reclaimed from the woods," and where one good 
spacious church might have contained all tho worshippers, were “four 
Protestant places of worship— altar against altar— all ill appointed, all 
ill supported," while many ruder and more remote settlements were 
almost entirely neglected. In such instances “ tho forbearance and 
dignity of the Church . . . stood in most advantageous contrast with 
the proceedings of other partios." 

Towards providing Communion plate for Sherbrooke Church a 
woman who was not ablo “ to do more," had given a silver soup lodlo 
. . . contenting herself with one of earthenware or pewter." Claren- 
don was another place which had been unvisited by any Bishop. “ As 
a specimen of tho state of tilings in the new parts of a colony," it 
is recorded that a settler here had gone three times to Bytown, “ a 
distance of fifty odd miles, to be married," and was only successful on 
the third occasion, the clergyman having been absent on other calls. 
The way to Clarendon Church was by a narrow wood road. 

“In places ” (said the Bishop) 11 we lind nothing for it bnt to fight through tho 
younger growth and hushes, making a circuit nnd regaining the road. . . . Service 
was at three. . . . Eighty-six [persons] had received tickets from Mr. Falloon, 
fifty- one were confirmed ; about forty other persons were present. Two of the 
subjects for confirmation arrived after ... the service and were then separately 
confirmed : one of these, a lad . . . had travelled on foot 22 miles that day. Many 
of the males worn in their shirt sleeves. I have detailed all these particulars 
because they set before the Society in their aggregate, perhaps ns lively a picture 
of the characteristic features of new settlements as any of my travels will afford : 
and they are interspersed . . . with many evidences of good feeling, which one is 
willing to trace to an appreciation in tho minds of the people of those spiritual 
privileges which they enjoy through tho cnTc of tho Society and the Church. . . . 
After this statement the Society may judgo what the need was of Church 
ministrations before the opening of this Mission only a year and a half ago, at 
which time the nearest Clergyman to it in tho Diocese was distant fifty miles or 
upwards ; and the blessings, present and future, may ho estimated, which are 
procured by the expenditure of the Missionary allowance of .t’100 a year. Thero 
is in Clarendon alone a population of 1,017 souls, of whom between 600 and 900 
belong to the Churdh of England" * [29]. 

Seven years after tho visit to Kilkenny, Mr. James Irwin, a settler, 
wrote to the Bishop 

“ Twenty years ago ... we might be said to be hardly one remove from tho 
native Indian . . . . What gratitude is due ... to Almighty God and under Him 
to your Lordship as well as to the blessed Society . . . who sent and supports 
Mr. Lockhart to be our Minister ! No words of mine can sufficiently describe 
the improvement that already appears. Could the Hociety . . . sec the boxuo 


• Further testimony to the value of the Society’s work will be found in the Bishop’s 
Review of tho Diocese m 1844, snd m Address of the Diocesan Synod to tho Society in 

1845 [99a]. 
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people . . . now clothed and in their right minds sitting with beooming attention 
under our beloved pastor ... it would be singularly gratifying to men so 
benevolent" [30]. 

The years 1847-8 famished a sad chapter in the history of the 
diocese. The famine which proved so fatal to Ireland during 1846-7 
drove out of that island hosts of people. Distress also prevailed in 
Great Britain, and during 1847, 01,892 persons, flying from starvation, 
arrived at the port of Quebec alone. On one vessel 100 deaths occurred 
at sea, and "multitudes" landed and "spread disease and death 
throughout the chief towns of Canada." Many Clergymen contracted 
fever while attending the sick emigrants, and five died. The non- 
Bomanist ministers who served the Quarantine station at Grosse Isle, 
in number fifteen, were Anglican Clergymen, and all but one were 
Missionaries of the Society [81]. 

In 1850 another long-desired division of the diocese was accom- 
plished by the erection of the See of Montreal. Originally the Society 
had intended to endow the new see out of property belonging to the 
Church in Lower Canada, but to this " valid objections were found to 
exist " at the time. It therefore pressed tko matter upon the attention 
of the Colonial Bishoprics Council, with the result " that in a few 
months a fund deemed sufficient to constitute a permanent endow- 
ment” was raised, nearly one-half of the amount being made up 
by the contributions of the University of Oxford and the S.P.C.E. [82]. 
In 1864 about £8,000 was added from a fund appropriated to the 
Diocese of Quebec by the Society in 1857 [82a]. 

The new diocese comprehended many districts so completely 
settled " that all the romance of Missionary life " was at an end, “ and 
the uniform, patient, every-day work of the clergyman, however 
important/’ furnished fow details to interest the public. [825]. 

Quebec remained " as poor a dioccso as any throughout the Colonies," 
but out of its poverty it made a gift of £500 to the Society in 1851-2, 
when in inviting an observance of the Society’s jubilee the Bishop 
thus addressed his Clergy 

“To look only to theso North American Colonies, wo boo here, as the work of 
the Society, our people by thousands upon thousands enjoying the blessings of an 
apostolic ministry, which deals ont to them the bread of life, and faithfully 
leads them to their Saviour ; who but for this Institution, the foremost of their 
earthly friends, would have been abandoned to ignorance and irreligion, or swept 
in other instances, into the bosom of Home” [33]. 

The confiscation of the Clergy Reserves in 1855 [see pp. 161-8] was a 
heavy blow to both dioceses. In each case as in Upper Canada the 
Clergy consented to a commutation of their life interests, but this 
produced only a small sum * [84]. 

* $58,341 in the case of Quebec Diocese, but bo well and prudently has the fund 
been administered by the Diocesan Church Society that its invested capital now (1899) 
amounts to $155,000. Thu Bishopric Fund has shown similar growth. From a balance 
of Clergy Reserve Revenue, the S.P.G. was entitled to recoup itself far its expenditure 
upon tlie Missions, but, instead of so doing, it set tlio money apart to form a Bishopric 
Endowment Fund. Under the management of the Diocesan Church Society this Fund 
had grown from $75,000 to over $100,000 in 1B64, when about $14,800 was devoted to 
Montreal. Another instance of what can be accomplished, with wiso management, even 
in a poor diocese, is found in tbo provision made for the Quebec widows ana orphans of 
the Clergy and for incapacitated Clergy, which, it in bolieved, is more (( satisfactory " 
than anywhere dec in the Anglican Communion [84 «]. • 
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Through the Diocesan Ghuroh Society of Quebec much was done to 
meet the Iobs from local sources, and by 1858 the Society (S.P.G.) was 
enabled to reduce its aid to some stations and in all oases to throw the 
whole charge of building churches and parsonages on the several 
congregations [85]. The Diocese of Montreal was the better able to 
meet the emergency as local support had been stimulated by offers 
of grants from the Society in aid of the purchase of glebes in the 
Missions. Between 1850 and 1864 the Society contributed £1,100 in this 
form, and in the latter year one-half of the largely increased number 
of Clergy* were being wholly maintained from local sources [86]. 
Since 1882 the Society’s aid to this dioceso has been limited to the 
payment of a few of the older Clergy— now four in number [87]. 

There has been little scope for Church work among the Indians in 
Lower Canada, where their numbers are comparatively few. Among 
the Abenaquis tribe a Mission begun about 1867 “ owes its origin and 
its subsequent encouragement and support to the Society's Mission at 
Sorrel ” [88]. 

In Quebec Diocese the Missions of the Society have been extended 
not only to Labrador but also to the Magdalen Islands, where a 
Missionary’s life involves almost equal hardships — cut off as it iB for 
six months in the year entirely from communication with the outer 
world [80]. The Labrador Mission has benefited natives (Esquimaux) 
as well as settlers [40]. For many years the Society has also con- 
tributed to the maintenance of a Chaplain at tho Marine Hospital, 
Quebec, where 11 year after year men from all parts of the world come 
to be healed or die ” [41], 

Tho progress of the diocese in more recent years is summed up in 
an address to the Society from the Diocesan Synod in 1888. In the 
preceding 25 years 15 of 84 Missions “ have become self-supporting 
parishes,” and though the Society’s grant “has been gradually 
reduced by one-half, ten now Missions have been opened." “ Much 
progress has been made in what long seemed a hopeless task, winning 
to the Church the descendants of the original settlers in our eastern 
townships, many of whom came to Canada from tho neighbouring 
New England States filled with prejudices, political and religious, 
against the Church of England. These prejudices are now fast dis- 
appearing. The permanent maintenance of the Church in the poorest 
and most thinly-settled parts of the country has been secured by a 
system of local endowments, now spread over nearly the whole 
diocese— an effort aided at the beginning by a liberal grant from the 
Society," but mainly due to local exertions, by which also the endow- 
ments of the “Church University" (Bishop's College, Lennoxville), 
“have been very largely increased," and “nearly all tho par- 
sonages in the diocese have been provided, and a large proportion 
of the churches built or rebuilt during this period." The Synod 
added: — 

“ The tut that the great body of our peoplo arc devout communicants, that an 
earnest willingness to help in the spiritual work of the Church is showing itself 


The Clergy increased from 40 in 1850 to 65 in 1864. 
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more and more among the laity, that eagerness to contribute* towards Missions, 
both in our own North-West and in heathen lands, is growing among ub, and that 
by God's great mercy we are free from party divisions, a houso religiously at unity 
in itself : these aro among the fruitB of the Spirit for which we are now offering our 
devout thanks to Almighty God ” [42]. 

At a Missionary Conference in London in 1878 Bishop Oxenden, 
the then Metropolitan of Canada, said : — 

11 For the last hundred years . . . and up to the present time the Society has 
never failed to act as tho nursing mother of the Church in Canada. For a long 
period tho clorgy were, in the strictest sense, Missionaries of that Society, and were 
wholly dependent on it for their stipends. And whatever of spiritual success we 
have now attained, we must acknowledge that wo owe it to those faithful and truo 
men who mode the first clearance in the spiritual wilderness, And in faith of future 
harvests cast in their seed which has brought forth abundantly. . . . With 
reference to other Christian Indies . . . our Church in Canada holds a very 
favourable position. She commands the respect of those who are separated from 
her, and her zeal and earnestness are acknowledged by them. Of our clergy I 
suppose that at least one in ten has come over to us from other Churches. ... I 
have a strong impression . . . that the Church in Canada is destined at no distant 
day to become the focus, around which the scattered bodies Bhall be gathered. 
There is at this time a general yearning after unity ; and what Church can present 
a platform so fitted as ours for uniting tho various fragments of a divided 
Christendom? " [43.] 


Statistics. — In tho Province of Quebec (Lower Canada) (area, 228,000 sq. milos), 
where the Society (1750-64, 1777-1802) has assisted in maintaining 204 Missionaries 
and planting 162 Central Stations (us detailed on pp. 808-72), there aro now 1,488,585 
inhabitants, of whom 75,338 are Church Members under the care of 154 Clergymen and 
two Bishops. [See p. 783 ; sea also tlio Table on pp. 102-3.J 
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CHARTER XX. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO {continued from 141). 

The oircnmatances under which Upper Canada was first visited by 
a clergyman of the Church of England are related by the Eev. John 
Ogilvie, the Society’s Missionary to the Indians in the State of New 
York, in a letter dated Albany, New York, Feb. 1, 1780 : — 

“Last summer I attended the royal American regiment upon the expedition to 
Niagara* ; and indeed there was no other chaplain upon that Department, tho* 
there were three regular Regiments and tho Provincial Regiment of New York. 
The Mohawks were all upon this Service, and almost all the Six Nation sf, they 
amounted in the whole to 940 at tho time of the siege. J ofliciatcd constantly to 
the Mohawks and Oneidoes who regularly attended Divine Service. . . . The 
Oneidoes met us at the Lake near their Castle, and as they wero acquainted with 
my coming, they brought ton children to receive Baptism, and young women who 
had been previously instructed . . . came likewise to receive that holy ordinance. 
I baptized them in tho presence of a numerous crowd of spectators, who all seemed 
pleased with tho attention and serious behaviour of tho Indians. . . . During this 
campaign I have hod an opportunity of conversing with some of every one of the 
Six Nation Confederacy and thoir Dependants, and of every nation I find some 
who have been instructed by the priests of Canada, and appear zealous roman 
Catholics, extremely tenacious of the Ceremonies and Peculiarities of that Church : 
and from very good authority 1 am inform'd that there is not a nation bordering 
upon the five great Lakes, or the banks of the Ohio, the Mississippi all the way to 
Louisiana, but wlmt are supplied with Priests and Schoolmasters, and have very 
decent Places of Worship, with every splcndod utonsil of their Religion. How 
ought wo to blush at our coldness and shameful Indifference in Hie propagation of 
onr most excellent Religion. Tho Harvest truly is great but the labourers ore few. 
The Indians themselves are not wanting in making very pertinent Reflections upon 
our inattention to theBe Points. Tho Possession of the important Fortification of 
Niagara iB of the utmost consequence to the English, as it gives us tho happy 
opportunity of commencing and cultivating a Friendship with those numerous 
Tribes of Indiuns who inhabit the borders of Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan and 
even Lake guporiour : and tho Fur Trndo which is carried on by these Tribes, 
which all centers at Niagara, is bo veiy considerable that I am told by very able 
judges, that the French look upon Canada, of very little Importance without the 
possession of this important Pass. ... In this Fort, there is a very handsome 
Chapel, and the Priest, who was of the Order of Ht. Francis, hod a commission as 
the King's! Chaplain to the garrison. Ho had particular instructions to use the 
Indians, who came to trade, with groat Hospitality (for which he had a particular 
allowance) and to instruct them in the Principles of the Faith. Tho service of the 
Church here was performed with great Ceremony and Parade. I performed Divine 
Service in this Church every day during ray stay here, but I am afraid it has never 
been used for this purpose since, as there is no minister of tho Gospel there. This 
neglect will not give tho Indians tho most favourable impression of us " [1J. 

Throughout the campaign, which ended in the complete conquest of 
Canada by Great Britain, Mr. Ogilvie set an example to tho Govern- 
ment, and “ great numbers" of the Indians “ attended constantly, 
regularly and decently," on his ministrations. 

In the subsequent contest between England and the American 

* [Against the French.! t [The Iroquois or Six Nation Indians.] 

X (That is the King of France.] 
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Colonies the Mohawks again sided with the mother country, and 
11 rather than swerve from their allegiance, chose rather to abandon 
their Dwellings and Property ; and accordingly went in a body to 
General Burgoyne, and afterwards were obliged to take shelter in 
Canada." A majority of the nation fled in 1776, under the guidance 
of the celebrated Captain Joseph Brant, to Niagara, and eventually 
settled on the Grand River above Niagara. The remainder, under 
Captain John Doserontyon, escaped to Lower Canada, and, after a 
sojourn of about six years at La Chine, some of them removed, in 
1782-8, to Niagara ; but most of them permanently settled in 1784 on 
the Bay of Quintl,* forty miles above Cataraqid or Kingston, in 
Upper Canada [2]. 

The Indians were soon followed by their former pastor, the 
Bev. John Stuart, whoso labours among them in New York State 
and in Lower Canada have been mentioned. [Sec pp. 78-4, 140.] Those 
settled at Quenti intended remaining there that they might 11 enjoy 
the advantages of having a Missionary, schoolmaster and church ” [8]. 

On Juno 2, 1784, Mr. Stuart set out from Montreal, visiting on 
his way all the new settlements of Loyalists on the Biver and Lake, 
and on the 18th arrived at Niagara. On tho following Sunday he 
preached in the garrison, and in the afternoon, “ to satisfy the eager 
expectations of the Mohawks, he proceeded on horseback to their village, 
about 0 miles distant, and officiated in their church." After a short 
intermission they returned to the church, “ when he baptized 78 infants 
and 5 adults, the latter having been instructed by the Indian Clerk," 
a man of 11 very sober and exemplary life,” who regularly read prayers 
on a Sunday. The whole was concluded with “ a discourse on the 
nature and design of baptism." 11 It was very affecting to Mr. Stuart 
to see those affectionate people, from whom he had been separated 
more than seven years, assembled together in a decent and commo- 
dious church, erected principally by themselves, with the greatest 
seeming devotion and a becoming gravity. Even the windows were 
crowded with those who could not find room within the walls. The 
concourse . • . was unusually great, owing to the circumstance of the 
Oneidas, Cayugas, and Onondagas being settled in the vicinity." 
Mr. Stuart afterwards baptized “ 24 children and married 6 couple." 
On his return journey ho visited Cataraqui (Kingston) and baptized 
some children ; also the Bay of Quenti, 42 miles distant, where, in a 
beautiful situation, tho Mohawks were “ laying tho foundation of their 
new village named Tyonderoga," and their school-house was almost 
finished. The loyal exiles at Cataraqui, &c„ expressed “the most 
anxious desire to have Clergymen sent among them," and they looked 
“up to the Society for assistance in their . . . distress," being then 
too poor to support clergymen. In this year Mr. Stuart baptized 178 
persons, of whom 107 were Indians [4]. 

In July 1785 he removed his headquarters to Cataraqui, “chiefly 
on account of its vicinity to the Mohawks " [5]. Their further history 
will be noticed hereafter. [See p. 165.] At Cataraqui Mr. Stuart 
began to officiate in “ a large room in the garrison." The “ inhabi- 
tants and soldiers " regularly attended service, and he had “ sanguine 

* Qnintl, Quenti, Kenti, or Kenty. * 
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hopes" of 11 a large congregation" [6]. These hopes were soon 
realised, though he was 44 obliged to teach them the first principles of 
religion and morality ” before pressing them to "become actual 
members of the Church." They were, however, too poor to erect a 
Church until 1794, when St. George’s was “ finished with a Pulpit, 
Desk, Communion-Table, Pews, Cupola and a Bell." In August of 

his stay. 44 several^persons of the Church of Scotland 8 avowed their 
conformity to otm^avd some of them were actually confirmed by the 
Bishop." In all 66 persons were confirmed, 24 of whom had been in- 
structed by Mr. Stuart. In 1798 his congregation was 44 numerous 
and respectable " ; nothing 11 but peace and harmony appeared and 
notwithstanding tlio ground tho Methodists had gained in that country 
they had 44 not made a single convert in the town of Kingston ” [7]. 

Many other Missions were founded by Mr. Stuart. On a visit to 
Quenti in 1786 he 11 caused the inhabitants of tho different townships 
to collect their children at convenient places and lie baptized those 
who were presented to him.” In the second township (“ 16 miles dis- 
tant from Cataraqui "), lie met l( a number of families of the Church of 
England," who assembled regularly on Sundays and had "the liturgy 
and a sermon read to them ” by Captain Jephta Hawley in his own 
house. By the next year the tc third township " had purchased a 
house for school and temporary church, in which 44 a serious discreet 
man " read prayers on Sundays [8]. 

The desire of these people for a resident Missionary was gratified 
in 1787 by the appointment of the Rev. John Langhobne to the 
charge of Ernest and Fredericksburg, as the two townships were 
respectively named. In Iub first year Mr. Langhome had 44 1,600 
souls under his care,” and ho baptized 107 children and adults. On 
his first coming the people had 44 not been able to build either parson- 
age or church ” ; but within fivo years he succeeded in opening eight* 
places of worship in his parish. These he diligently served, besides 
often officiating 44 at distant places in privato houses ” [9]. 

The next places to receive resident Missionaries wero Niagara 
(Bev. B. Addison in 1792), York, or Toronto (Bev. G. 0. Stuart in 
1801), Cornwall (Bov. .T. S. Rudd, 1801- 2, and Rev. J. Strachak, 
1808-11), all of which hod been previously visited by the Bev. 
J. Stuart, who has well earned the title of 44 Father of the Church 
in Upper Canada " [10]. 

The first account of York (1802) given by the Bev. G. 0. Stuart 
was that the town consisted of 44 about 120 houses and 70 families : 
but taking in the whole township there might be about 140 families." 
The prevailing denominations were 44 the Presbyterians, Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics." The last were few, but there were numerous 
Methpdists. 44 Notwithstanding the prejudices of those who 
nominally dissent from the Church of England," he hod 44 a numerous 
congregation " ; but the communicants wore 44 very few ” (ten). The 
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bb acres of land had been reserved. Pending its erection he was 
officiating “ in the Government House ” [11]. 

9k W—A St. Thomas's, St. Paul's, Bk John's, 
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The Bishop of Quebec in examining Mr. Stbaohan for ordination 
was so well satisfied with respect to his “principles, attainments, 
conversation and demeanor,” that he stated he would be “more than 
commonly disappointed ” if he did not “ become a very useful and 
respectable Minister” [12]. As will bo seen hereafter, the future 
Bishop of Toronto more than justified the opinions formed of him. 
During his residence at Cornwall “ he conducted a grammar school in 
which many of the most distinguished colonists received their educa- 
tion ” [18]. At the time of the war which broke out between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1812 he was stationed at York 
(Toronto), and in 1814 he reported : “ the enemy have twice captured 
the town since tho spring of 1818, all the public buildings have been 
burnt and much loss sustained by many of the inhabitants.” The 
Americans also took possession of Sandwich and Niagara ; they burnt 
the churches there, carrying off from Sandwich the Church books and 
the Rev. R. Pollakd, who was released in 1814 on tho prospect of 
peace. Mr. Addison's house at Niagara escaped destruction, and 
“ afforded an asylum to many unhappy sufferers ” [14]. 

At the commencement of 1803 Upper Canada contained only four 
clergymen. The Rev. J. Stjmchan, who in that year “made tho 
fifth,” states that so little had been 

“ known of the country and tho little that was published was so incorrect and 
unfavourable, from exaggerating accounts of tho climate and tlio terrible privations 
to which its inhabitants were said to ho exposed, that no Missionaries conld bo 
induced to come out. ... It might have been expected that on tho arrival of .. . . 
the first Bishop of Quebec, the Clergy would liavo rapidly increased, hut notwith- 
standing tho incessant and untiring exertions of that eminent prelate, their 
number hod not risen above fivo in Upper Canada so late as 1812, when it 
contained 70,000 inhabitants. In truth the Colony, during the wars occasioned by 
the French devolution, seemed in a manner lost sight of by the public ” [15]. 

Another cause of the lack of clergy, who in 1818 numbered only 
nine, was that no parishes had been orected by Government. The 
Society drew tho attention of the authorities to this in 1807 [16], and 
the years 1810-20 brought with thorn the division of the province 
into parishes, the opening of six new Missions, and additional grants 
from the Society in aid of the erection of churches [17]. 

From this period the number of clorgymen rapidly increased.* 
At the visitation of Upper Canada by Bishop Mountain of Quebec 
(in 1820) tho Clergy, in an address to him, said : — 

11 Nearly thirty years have elapsed sinco your Lordship entered upon the 
arduous task of diffusing the light cf tho Gospel through this extensive portion of 
His Majesty's dominions. 7ou saw it a wilderness with few inhabitants and only 
three clergymen within its bounds. Now the population is great ; churches are 
springing up and the growing desire of the people to bo taught the principles of 
Christianity through the medium of the Established Church, cannot fail of 
oonveying the most delightful pleasure to your Lordship's mind ” [18]. 

In 1822 the Society had to “ congratulate ” itself upon the result 
of its operations in Canada, “ where a numerous population collected 
from various parts of the sister kingdom and educated in the prin- 
ciples of different religious sects have become united in one congrega- 
tion, and having left their prejudices on the shores of their native 

* From 22 in 1825 to 46 in 1888, and to 102 in 1848. 
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land, have continued to live in Christian charity 1 endeavouring to 
beep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ ” 

Applications for union with the Church were “in a variety of 
instances” “transmitted to the Bishop of the Diocese,” and would 
have been “ still more frequont ” hod the financial resources of the 
Society allowed it “ to hold out such encouragement to overtures of 
this nature, as they deserve.” Many of the new districts occupied by 
the Society at this period were found to be in a “ deplorable state of 
religion and morality.” Sundays had been “no otherwise dis- 
tinguished from the other days of the week, than by a superior degree 
of indolence and intemperance,” the children had been “wholly 
deprived of all religious instruction; and the entire population . . . 
left to follow their own heedless imaginations, without a guide or 
minister to show them the error of their ways n [19]. 

As Visiting Missionary the lion, and Rev. C. Stewart did much 
at this period to foster Christianity among the settlers and to found new 
Missions in their midst, and assisted by a private fund raised by him, 
the people in many places built churches 11 without even the promise 
of being soon supplied with a Clergyman.” At Simco the inhabitants 
who had begun building a meeting-house all agreed in 1822 to make 
it on Episcopal house of worship [20]. 

In 1880 the Church was reported by Dr. (now Bishop) Stewart to 
be “ spreading herself all over the land ” [21]. Such was the respect 
with which she was regarded, that on the Bishop’s visiting Hamilton* 
in this year and preaching in the Now Court House on a week-day, 
“ although the election for the county was at the time going on, the 
candidates unanimously consented to close tho poll for two hours that 
no impediment to Divine Service might be offered, and the congrega- 
tion was numerous and attentive ” [22]. 

The noble self-devotion of tho Church of England Clergy during 
the fearful visitations of cholera in Canada in 1832 and 1831 won for 
them increased respect and uifcction. Foremost in attendance on tho 
sick and dying both in hospital and private house was Archdeacon 
Strachan,+ Rector of Toronto. After the cessation of the plague he 
was presented by his people with a handsome token of their “affectionate 
remembrance of the fortitude, the energy, the unwearied perseverance 
and benevolence” with which he discharged his duties “when sur- 
rounded by affliction, danger and despondency." For tho 200 widows 
and 700 orphans left desolate by the cholera a subscription of .£1,820 
was raised. It is significant that all but £83 of this came from members 
of the Church. Many orphans were adopted, and eventually all were 
enabled to obtain a livelihood [23]. 

The Church of England population in Upper Canada in 1880 
formed “ one moiety of the whole,” and as it was impossible to supply 
sufficient clergymen to minister to them a body of licensed catechists 
was then organised to assist the Missionaries— tho necessary funds 
being provided by the S.P.G., which al3o assisted in establishing a 
“ Sunday School Society ” in the country [24J. 

At the same time “ the Society for converting and civilizing the 

* Now the cathedral city of the See of Niagara, 
t Appointed Archdeacon of York in 1897 [99a]. 
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Indians and propagating the Gospel among the destitute Settlers in 
Upper Canada" was established in the Colony [25]. These local 
auxiliary associations, with the “ Bible and Prayer Book Society " 
founded at Toronto in 1816, and the “ Upper Canada Clergy Society ”* 
formed in England in 1887, prepared the way for the foundation of 
the general “Diocesan Church Society "in 1842. [See pp.100,759.] The 
united efforts of the parent Society and its handmaids were, however, 
for a long time insufficient to meet the spiritual wants of the ever- 
increasing population of Upper Canada. Shortly before the death of 
Bishop Stewart the Society began to make provision for opening 
several new Missions [26], but his successor, Bishop Mountain, could 
still in 1888 represent to the Government that 


11 a lamentable proportion of the Church of England population are destitute of 
any provision for their religious wants, another largo proportion insnffieiently 
provided, and almost all tho remainder served by a Clergy who can only meet the 
demands made upon them by strained efforts, which prejudice their usefulness in 
other points. . . . Tho importunato solicitations which I constantly receive from 
different quarters of the Province for the supply of clerical services ; the over- 
flowing warmth of feeling with which the travelling Missionaries of the Church are 
greeted in their visits to the destitute settlements ; the marks of affection and 
respect towards my own offico which I experienced throughout the Province ; tho 
exertions made by the people, in a great number of instances, to erect churches 
even without any definite prospect of a Minister, and the examples in which this 
has been done by individuals at their own private oxpense ; the rapidly increasing 
circulation of the religious newspaper, which is called The Church ; — these are 
altogether unequivocal and striking evidences of the attachment to Church 
principles which pervades a great body of the population. ... I state my 
deliberate belief that the retention of the Province as a portion of the British 
empire depends more upon the means taken to provide and perpetuate a sufficient 
establishment of pions and well-qualified Clergymen of the Church, than upon any 
other measure whatever within the power of the Government. . . . Connected 
closely with the same interests is the measure which has for some time been in 
agitation for the division of the diocese and the appointment of a resident Bishop 
in Upper Canada. It is perfectly impossible for a Bishop resident at Qnebee, and 
having the official duties in the Lower Province ... to do justice to . . . the 
Upper. I feel this most painfully iu my own experience and I greatly need relief, 
but apart from all personal considerations, the Church, with all that depends upon 
her ministrations must suffer while the existing arrangements remain.” 


The immediate result of this appeal was the erection of Upper Canada 
into a separate diocese, named Toronto, and the appointment of 
Archdeacon Sthachan as its first Bishop, in 1889 [27]. 

Besides making provision lot twenty additional Missionaries, the 
Society, by an advance from its General Fund and appropriations 
from the Clergy Beserves,f secured an income for the Bishop [28]. 

In 1840 Bishop Strachon commenced his first visitation of his 
diocese. At Niagara sixty-three persons were confirmed, “ many 
advanced in life. ... Of these, some pleaded want of opportunity, 
others that they had not till now become convinced of the salutary 
effects of this beautiful and attractive ordinance ... the interesting 
ceremony of confirmation had drawn great attention and . . . many 
who had formerly thought of it with indifference, had become con- 

* ▲ abort experience convinced the managers of tliis association of tbe unwisdom of 
maintaining an independent agency, and in 1840 it was united with the 8.P.G. as a 
blanch committee [25al. 

t Sea pp. 161 - 8 . 
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vinced that it was of apostolic appointment and therefore a dnty not 
to be neglected.* The congregation were so much pleased that the 
greater number remained in church for evening prayer." 

Niagara! one of the earliest congregations collected in Upper 
Oanada, was for nearly forty years under the care of the Bev. B. 
Addison, of whom the Bishop said : — 

"He was a gentleman of commanding talents and exquisite wit, whose 
devotedness to his sacred duties, kindliness of manners, and sweet companionship, 
are still sources of grateful and fond remembrance. He may juBtly be considered 
the missionary of the western part of the province. In every township we find 
tiaoeB of his ministrations, ana endearing recollections of his affectionate visits. 11 

The congregations at Williamsburgh and Osnabruck comprised 
many Dutch or German families, “ formerly Lutherans," but who 
had 41 conformed to the Ghurch." At Cornwall, where the Bishop had 
first commenced his ministerial labours, many whom he had baptized, 
now men and women, came forward to tell him they were of his children. 

A spacious brick church, erected at the sole expense of the Bev. 
W. Macaulay, was consecrated at Picton. 

" It wob supposed, before the church was built,’* said tlio Bishop, "that we 
had no people in the township of Halliwell. Mr. Macaulay has been nevertheless 
able to collect a large and respectable congregation, comprising the greater portion 
of tiie principal inhabitants of the village of Picton and its vicinity ; he haB like- 
wise stations in different partR of the township where the congregations are 
encouraging. It has happened here, as in almost every other part of the Province, 
that an active, diligent, and pious Missionary, discovers and brings together groat 
numbers of Church people, who previous to his appearance and exertions, were 
altogether unknown, or supposed to belong to other denominations.” 

After the confirmation of twenty-ono persons an offering of £50, 
to be continued for three years, was presented by the “ young ladies ” 
of the neighbourhood towards supporting a travelling Missionary in 
Prince Edward district [29]. The number of persons confirmed in the 
diocese in 1840 was 1,790, and during the next visitation nearly 4,000. 
This involved toilsomo journeys over woods 44 in many places dangerous 
and impracticable— a rough strong farmer’s waggon" being the only 
vehicle that dared attempt them- -the rate of progress being sometimes 
scarcely a mile an hour [80]. In 1841 the Bishop reported that the 
province, which but for tho Society would have been “little better 
than a moral waste," had now eighty clergymen, and there was 
“ scarcely a congregation in the Diocese that has not cause to bless the 
Society lot reasonable and liberal assistance" [81]. [See also the 
Bishop’s Charge 1841 ; Speech of Chief Justice Bobinson of Oanada 
at the London Mansion House Meeting, 1840; and Addresses of Bishop 
and Clergy, 1841, 1844, 1847 [81a].] On the last occasion (1847) it 
was stated that there were 41 but few " of the churches in the diocese 
towards the erection of which the Society had not contributed [82].f 

Notwi thstanding all that had been done the diocese in some parts 
presented what the Bishop described in 1844 as an 14 appalling degree 
of spiritual destitution." Settlers were daily met with who told 44 in 

* A similar effect was produced by u confirmation at Burfozd in 1849 [28a]. 

f “ The whole of the Churches . . . existing in the British Colonies <rf North America,” 
in 1845, had, "with but few exceptions . . . received grants towards their emotion from 
the funds of the Society ■ [88a]. 
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deep sorrow " that they had “ never heard Divine service since they came 
to the country " [33]. It was with the view of inducing “ every indi- 
vidual member of the Church 11 in the diocese to do all they could 
“ to extend to the whole population of the province that knowledge 
of salvation which is our most precious treasure ” that the Diocesan 
Church Society was organised in 1642. In advocating its establishment 
the Bishop paid the following tribute to tho Missionaries sent to Canada 
by the S.F.G.: “Well have these servants of God fulfilled the glorious 
objects of their Divine mission, by proofs, daily given, of such piety, 
zeal and labour, mentally and bodily, of hardship patiently endured 
and fortitude displayed, as render them not unworthy of the primitive 
ages of the Church " [34]. 

; Within four years of its formation the Diocesan Church Society 
“ leadened tho whole Province,” and was enabled to support from ten 
to twelve additional Missionaries. In drawing up its Constitution and 
Bye-Laws those of tho IS.P.G. were as closely as possible followed, 
and it speaks wonders for the growth of the Missionary spirit that in 
the second year of its existence the income of the daughter Society 
exceeded that received by the parent Society in any one year for the first 
ten years after its incorporation* The advantages of an organisation 
uniting as well as creating new forces were shown in a striking manner in 
1852, when the Canadian Legislature passed an Act divesting itself of 
its privilege of presenting to certain Pectoriest of nominal value in 
Upper Canada, and placing the “ embarrassing patronage ” at tho dis- 
posal of the Diocesan Church Society. In a disunited diocese such a 
gift would have led to endless bickerings, but the Church Society 
unanimously agrecdj to lodge the now' power in tho hands of the Bishop 
of Toronto [35]. 

In the samo year that the Diocesan Society was founded a Theo- 
logical College was established at Cobourg, and in tho following year 
(1843) the Church University of King’s College at Toronto. On the 
secularisation of the latter institution the new Church University of 
'Trinity College was organised in 1852, with the assistance of tho 
S.P.G., and Cobourg College (also fostered by tho Society) was merged 
init.§ [See p. 778.] 

As an instance of “ wlmt tho Church would effect in promoting 
peace and loyalty, were it zealously supported by the Imperial Govern- 
ment instead of prisons, police and troops,” tho Bishop sent the 
Society in 1843 tho following account of tho Mission at Lloyd town : — 

“ There is something worthy of remark in regard to this Mission. Lloydtown 
was considered the Iocub of tho rebellion, which broke out in this province in 1837. 


* Independent of tho local branch association!* the Diocesan Church Society 
received in 1844 .£1,800, besides considerable grants of land for Church endowment : in 
1845, A3, 785 ; in 1810, £8,004 1 95a !. Compare this with the 8.P.G. Table on p. 880. 

t In 183G Governor Sir John Colbomc, with tho advice of his Council, erected fifty- 
seven rectories in Upper Canuda, assigning to each a glebe of 400 acres [856J. The 
land was described in 1840 as “ chiefly unproductive ” j'85c|. 

* ! 1.1 1? 11 ■ Al n ■ 1 u ... i 


than one . . . putting their plans in their pocket " ; and after a long dianmiBinn jbt 
patronage was conferred on him “ by acclamation 11 [85(Z1. 

$ Further assistance towards the endowment of Trinity College was rendered by 

... . - » . n. J gJtKi ;«Y J ■ . nn j § r..l - • * 


the Society in 1864 (£500) and in 1884 (£100) [86]. 
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Before that time, such was the hatred of the inhabitants of the village to the 
Church of England, that it was scarcely safe for one of our Missionaries to 
approach it. Lloydtown suffered very much from the outbreak, and during their 
distress, and while some troops remained in it stationary to keep order, the Bev. 
F. L. Osier, of Tecumpsoth, ventured to visit the place. At first his ministra- 
tions wore in a great measure confined to the troops, but with a kind discretion he 
seized upon this period of affliction to oxtond his services to tho inhabitants 
generally ; and it pleased God to bless his labours in the most singular manner, so 
that a large congregation has been gathered, an excollcnt-sizcd church built, the 
character of the village rodoemed as to loyalty, and a complete change effected 
among tho people in their sentiments respooting tho Church of England ; formerly 
they seemed all enemies, now tho majority aro steady and zealous friends. . . . 
On the 6th of August I held a confirmation at Lloydtown ; the church was filled 
almost to suffocation ” [37]. 

% 

While the Missionaries were advancing tlio welfare of the*State 
by making its subjects loyal and peaceable, the Government was 
seeking to deprive the Cliurcli of her rightful inheritance — an object 
which was at last fully accomplished. The story of tho Canadian 
Clergy Reserves and their confiscation may be thus summarised : — 

At tho conquest of Canada by Great Britain the Roman Catholic 
Church was liberally tolerated, and loft in possession of very considerable 
property.* At the same time it was distinctly understood in the 
Imperial Parliament that the Anglican Establishment was to be the 
National Church. In reply to an enquiry in 1785 as to what steps 
Government had taken since the last peace towards establishing the 
Church in North America, the Socioty was informed by Lord 
Sydney, with regard to Canada, that instructions had been given to 
the Governor of Quebec to appropriate lands for glebes and schools, 
that “ the salaries to the four Ministers of the Church of England 
already established in that Province ” were “ paid out of His Majesty’s 
revenue arising therein ” ; and on the general question it was added 
that the Government would co-operate with the Society “ in affording 
to Ilis Majesty’s distressed and loyal subjects” in North America “the 
means of Religious Instruction, and attending the Public Worship of 
Almighty God,” and that 11 the funds for the support of Ministers arise 
from tho annual grants of Parliament or llis Majesty’s revenue.” 

In 1791, when tho two distinct provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada were established— the royal instructions to the Governor 
having previously declared tho Church of England to be the 
established religion of tho Colony -a reservation of one-seventh of all 
the lands in Upper Canada and of all such lands in tho Lower 
Province as were not already occupied by the French inhabitants was 
made (by Act 31 George ill.] for the support of a “Protestant 
Clergy” with a viow to providing for the spiritual wants of tho 
Protestant population of the country. While these lands remained 
mere waste tracts the oxclusivo right of tho Church of England to 
them was not questioned, but 'when it was seen that they were 
bocoming valuable other claimants arose in the Presbyterians 
of the Church of Scotland and various Dissenters. From 
1818 to 1854 tho subject of tho Clergy Reserves was more or less 

* Tlio endow ments l( for tho support of tho Roman Catholic Church in Lower 
Canada,” were valued by the Bishop of Toronto in 1840, at £4,600,000 [86]. In Upper 
Canada the B. C. Clergy wore 11 but poorly providod for.” 
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a “ homing question ” in Oanada. It was constantly complained that 
the Anglican Church held large districts of unimproved land to tho 
inconvenience and injury of the neighbouring settlers. 

In 1819 the law officers of the Crown in England advised that the 
provisions of tho Act might “ be extended to tho Clergy of the Church 
of Scotland but not to dissenting ministers.” Tho question, being an 
inconvenient one for the Home Government to settle, was referred to 
the Provincial Legislature, to whom, however, the entire alionation of 
the lands and their application to tho purposes of general education 
or a reinvestment of them in tho Crown was repeatedly recommended. 
In 1827 the Imperial Parliament authorised the stile of one-fourth of 
the Resorves in quantities not exceeding 100,000 acres in any one year. 
Oh tho main question, which had been left undecided, tho local 
Legislature and Executive Council at length so far agreed as to pass 
an Act (in 1889) for tho appropriation of one-half of the annual pro- 
ceeds of the property (aftor payment of certain guaranteed stipends) to 
“ the Churches of England and Scotland,” and the residue 11 among 
the other religious bodies or denominations of Christians recognised 
by the constitution and laws of tho Province, according to their 
respective numbers to bo ascertained onco in every four years.” The 
members of the Church of England in the provinco 11 assented” to this 
arrangement as a “ compromise, and for tho sake of peace.” But since 
“ some of its enactments wore in contravention of existing Acts of 
Parliament ” the scheme was disallowed by the Home Government, 
and an Act of tho Imperial Parliament took its place. This Act ot 
1840 (8 and 4 Viet. cap. 78) provided for tho gradual sale of the 
Clergy Reserves, and for the appropriation of two-sixths of the proceeds 
to the Church of England, and one-sixth to “the Church of Scotland 
in Canada.” The residue was to be applied by tho Governor of Canada 
with the advice of his Executive Council “ for purposes of public 
worship and religious instruction in Canada.” The Church of 
England portion was to be expended under the authority of the 
S.P.G. To tho Church, a final settlement, even on such terms as 
tho loss of two-thirds of her property, had become desirable, for apart 
from the undeserved odium brought upon her by tho dispute, the 
property itself was wasting away under a system of mismanagement. 
Even after the passing of the Act it was necessary to remonstrato 
against the waste, and a Select Committee of tho Canadian Legislature 
reported in 1843 : ” Thoro is really no proportion or connexion what- 
ever between the service rendered to tho fund and the charges which 
are imposed upon it.” Under a more economical system of manage- 
ment it was soon possible not only to meet the sum (£7,700) 
guaranteed to cortain clergymen during their lives, but also to provide 
for the extension of tho Church. 

Notwithstanding that the settlement of 1840 “was intended” 
to be “ final ” and “ was accepted and acquiesced in by all parties as 
such ” until 1850, the Imperial Parliament in 1858 surrendered the 
Clergy Reserves to the Canadian Legislature to bo dealt with at its 
pleasure. The Society petitioned against this injustice, but in vain, 
End in 1855 (by Act of the Colonial Legislature, Dec. 18, 1854) the 
property was “ alienated from the sacred purposes to which it had 
hitherto been devoted and transferred to the several munioipalitifls 
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within the boundaries of which the lands were situated." The only 
limitation imposed by the Imperial Legislature was that the life 
interests of the existing Clergy should be secured. With one consent, 
however, the Clergy commuted the aggregate of their life interests 
for a capital fund to bo invested for the permanent endowment of 
the Church. In Upper Canada the amount thus secured for ever 
was calculated at £222,62 0 currency.* This sum, it was reckoned, 
would produce in colonial investments £12,214 per annum, but the 
amount of stipends then actually payable to the Clergy was £18,648, 
leaving a deficiency qf £6,899. No eilort was spared by tho diocese 
(Toronto) itself to meet the great and unexpected difficulties into which 
it had been thus thrown ; but while doing all that was possible to elicit 
local support, the Bishop (Jail. G, 1855) made a final appeal to the 
Society for assistance 

“Bear with me in anxiously pressing upon the Society a favourable considera- 
tion of tho ... aid which we require in carrying out this scheme of commutation, 
and allow mo to say, that it will be to tlio Society the most graceful release 
imaginable from the growing wants of this vast Diocese ; for, were it fully arranged 
and in active operation, with attendant certainty and steady advancement, the 
courage it would inspire, and the excitement it would create, would doubtless 
enablo us to shorten the period during which we should require pecuniary aid. 
But if we are left in tho wasting condition of dying out, the Society will bo com- 
pelled during the process to advuncc much greuter help than wo now pray for, and 
even then hope will wither. 

11 1 would rather contemplate the Society administering her generous aid while 
wo require it, and sending her last donation with her blessings, and prayers, and 
parting greetings of encouragement. It would be a most affecting separation from 
tlio greatest of her Colonial Missions, and yet turned into a most glorious triumph. 
She found Canada a wilderness nearly seventy yours ago, but now u populous and 
fertile region, sprinkled throughout with congregations, churches, and clergymen, 
fostered by her incessant care, and now carrying the blessings of the Gospel across 
this immense continent to millions yet unborn.” 

The Society responded (July 20, 1855) by voting a sum of £7,500, 
spread over the three years 1850-7-8 [80]. 

From this time Toronto as a diocese lias stood on its own resources 
with no other external aid than a small endowment derived from a 
few Crown rectories and tlio support rendered by tho Society in aid 
of Missions to the Indians.! 

“ Tho best evidences of the fruits . . . realized from tho judicious 
nursing of tho . . . Church by the Society" (wrote Bishop Swcatman 
in 1881) are “in the growth in self-sustaining strength and the 
successive subdivision into flourishing dioceses of the now adult and 
independent offspring" [40]. 

The first subdivision took place in 1857, when tho Diocese of 
Toronto, having obtained legislative powers to meet in Synod of Clergy 
and Laity, oxcrcised its powers by erecting the See of Huron. The 
original diocese in its settled pai ls was able to support its Church 
from local resources ; but tho Society extended temporary assistance 
to the newer and more destitute settlements comprised within the new 
bishopric. For tho “ true and permanent interest " of the diocese no 
lesB than for the economical expenditure of its own funds, the Society’s 

* In Lower Canada the amount was small. [See p. 150.] 

tin 1860-1 the Society authorised the conveyance of its lands in Canada Watt to 
•he Diocesan Church Societies of Toronto and Union [40a]. 

k2 
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grants were accompanied with the conditions that within three years 
the people in each assisted mission should have taken measures for 
securing its independence by erecting either (1) a parsonage and glebe* 
(2) a church* or collecting an endowment fund equal to half the grant. 
Within seven years twenty missions* with sixty-three out-stations* had 
been established, and in every case the Ghurch had made most 11 grati- 
fying progress ” [41], 

With the exception of a small grant to an Indian Mission at 
Walpole Island* which was continued to 1885 [see p. 178]* Huron was 
enabled to dispense with the Society’s assistance in 1882. The 
diocese* which began with 41 clergymen, had now 182, and was 
in “ a prosperous condition ” [42], 

A similar course was observed in the case of the Diocese of 
Ontario* the formation of which was promoted by a grant from the 
Society of £1,000 in aid of the endowment of the Bishopric [48]. 
Containing 162 townships, each about 100 square miles in extont, 
with a total population of 800,000, and iifty-iive clergymen* the 
Diocese started in 18G2 “ with no resources whatever ” beyond 
a grant from the Society. “ I was thus enabled,” Bishop Lewis said, 
“ to keep up tlio Missions, which would otherwise have been closed.” 
The Missionary at Almonte reported in 1808 that the Church was 
“ progressing wonderfully.” “ Numbers who had lapsed to Methodism” 
now attended his services, and ho had baptized many children of 
Presbyterian parents [44]. 

# With the year 1878 the Society’s aid to tlio diocese, which was 
being gradually withdrawn, entirely ceased. In that period the 
number of Clergy had been nearly doubled, ,<{500,000 of invested 
capital been raised, 140 new cl lurches built, and with few exceptions 
every clergyman supplied with a parsonage and glebe land. These 
results the Bishop attributed in a great measure to the organisation of 
a Synod of Clergy and Laity. . “ This created such a feeling of con- 
fidence and interest that the laity had no scruple in throwing them- 
selves into the work and casting their alms into the treasury of the 
Church ” [45]. 

It was the privilege of Bishop Strachan to witness the rapid 
progress towards independence of those two new dioceses which ho 
had done so much to bring into existence. At his ordination in 
1808 he made the sixth clergyman in Upper Canada; at his death 
in 1867 he was “ one of three Bishops having together jurisdiction 
over 248 " [46]. fa J 

In 1878 Toronto was relieved of the northern portion of its terri- 
tory by the erection of the Diocese of Algoina, a district then consist- 
ing principally of Indian reserves, but now comprising a population 
nme-tenths of which are emigrants from the mother country. Inas- 
much as this dioceso is the creation of tfie Canadian Church “ as a 
fi®ii of Home Missionary operations,” it receives 44 two-thirds of all 
unappropriated funds contributed by the laity of this ecdosiastical 
province in response to her annual Ascensiontide appeal ” [47]. 

The poverty of the settlers, however* has rendered necessary more 
has been supplied from this source* and in 1880 and 
1882 the Bishop reported there are 41 thousands of our members 
scattered throughout this vast diocese, to whom the sound^bf the 
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church -going bell is a thing of the past, thousands who are Hying ■ 
and dying without any opportunity of participating in the means of 
grace." “ Elsewhere the Church ... is converting Pagans into 
Christians ; is it not at least equally necessary to prevent Christians 
becoming Pagans? " [48]. 'The Society has done much to Bupply the 
required means [49]. It has also contributed (since 1872) £1,088 
towards the endowment of the see [50]. 

By the formation of the Sec of Niagara in 1875 Upper Canada now 
comprises five dioceses, all of which, except Algoma, are self-support- 
ing. As a separator diocese Niagara has not received aid from the 
Society ; but the Missions contained in it were either planted by tho 
Society or are the direct outcomo of its work [50a]. It may bo 
recorded here that in 1871 the Society initiated a movement for 
collecting and circulating among the Clergy in England reHablo infor- 
mation (obtained from the local Clergy) as to openings for emigrants 
in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, where they could continue 
within the reach of Church ministrations [51]. 

The removal of tho Mohawks from tho United States to Canada, 
and their settlement on the Grand River and in the Bay of Quenti, 
has already been mentioned [sne pp. 74, 140, 1 54] : it remains to tell of 
the Society's work among them and other Indian tribes in Upper 
Canada. 

Immediately on the formation of the Mohawk settlement at Tyon- 
deroga, Quenti Bay (1781), “ a young Lorctto Indian ” (Mr. L.Vincent) 
was appointed Catechist and Schoolmaster there, and on the Rev. Dr. 
Stuaiit's second visit (in 1785), tho Indians expressed their “ thank- 
fulness for the Society's kind caro and attention to them especially in 
the appointment ” [52]. . They were also “ greatly rejoiced ” when the 
Society came forward with help for the completion of a church which 
they had begun. The building was so far finished in 1790 as to enable 
Mr. Thomas, a Mohawk, formerly clerk at the Fort Hunter Mission, 
New York State, to perform Divine Service in it every Sunday. A fow 
years later this duty was performed by “ a son of their principal 
Chief,” who valued himself much “on being a godson of tho Bishop of 
Nova Scotia”* Tho church was rebuilt and enlarged by General Prescot 
in 1798. ' It was furnished with a “ neat altar-piece, containing 
the Creed, tho Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, in tho 
Mohawk language, surrounded by the Royal Arms of England, 
handsomely carvod and gilt, as well as with a fine-toned bell.” These 
were given by George tho Third. Tho ‘Mohawks had preserved tho 
Communion Plato entrusted to them in 1712 “tho gift” (as the 
inscription on it denoted) “ of Her Majesty, Queen Anne, by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and her 
Plantations in North America, Queen, to her Indian Chapel of the 
Mohawks.” [See p. 70.] This service of plate, being originally intended 
for the nation collectively, was divided, and a part retained by their 
brethren on the Grand River ; and such was the care of tho Mohawks, 
that more than forty years later the Missionary of Quenti Bay 
wrote : — 

“ Altlinng li linn boon confided to tho care of individuals of tho nation for at 

* Bishop Charlos Inglis, p. 869. 
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least one bandied and thirty years, the articles wo have hen in nae are in an 
exc el l en t state of preservation. Even * the fair white linen cloth for the Gom- 
mnwi'nn table,' beautifully inwrought with devices, emblematical of the rani of the 
royal donor, although unfit for use, is' still in such condition os to admit of these 
lwriwfl ' easily traced. Xho grey-haired matron, a descendant of the Chief, the 
present guardian of these treasures, which she considers as the heirloom of her 
family, accounts for tho mutilated state of the clotliby observing that during the 
nvolutionaxy war it was buried to prevent it falling into the hands of their 
enemies "[53]. 

Visiting the Mohawks at Oswego, Grand River, in 1788, Dr. 
Stuart found them in possession of a well-furnished wooden church. 
Hs baptized sixty-five persons, including seven adults, and was 
accompanied on liis return as far as Niagara (about 80 miles) by 
Captain Brant, ilio Chief, and 15 other Mohawks, “who earnestly 
requested that lie would visit them as often as possible 11 [54]. This 
lie did, as well as those at Quenti, but in both instances tho lack of “ a 
resident Pastor ” made itself painfully felt. Tho occasional visits of 
the Missionaries were “ not sutlicicnt to produce lasting or substantial 
benefit,” or “to counteract tho evils and temptations which on every 
side ” predominated. The intercourse resulting from tho proximity 
of tho white settlers became “ a mutual source of immorality and 
corruption”; and for many years the Missionaries had to complain of 
the relapse of tho Indians into their besetting sin — drunkenness [55]. 
Through this time of trial the Indians often showed a dcsiro for 
better things. Thoso at Quenti frequently went to Kingston to 
“ receive the Sacrament and have their children baptized” 

The Rev. R. Addison of Niagara, who with several other 
Missionaries ministered to the Indians of different tribes on tho 
Grand River, reported in 179G-8 there wore “about 550 belonging 
to the Church,” and the number was increasing, as ho had some 
“friendly serious Indians,” who under liis direction persuaded “ tho 
neighbouring villagers to be baptized,” and taught them “the 
principles of Christianity as well ” as they “ were able.” Tho 
“ serious deportment and devotion ” of his Hock were “ exemplary,” 
and he had “ 18 communicants as pious and conscientious as can 
bo found ... in any Christian congregation.” In 1810, his work 
among the settlers was making grout progress, but he was “ most 
satisfied with his success among the Indians : several of whom, belong- 
ing to tho least cultivated tribe on the Grand River,” had been 
lately baptized. In some years lie baptized as many as 100 or 140 
Indians. On one occasion a chief of the Cayuga Nation and Iris wife 
were admitted. “ They had been man and wife many years, but 
thought it more decent and respectable to bo united after tho Christian 
Form.” The Missionaries were “greatly assisted by Captain Byant, 
Chief of tho Mohawks,” in their endeavours “ to bring the wandering 
tribes ” to Christ [50] . 

In 1820 the Mohawks on tlio Grand Rivor numbered 2,000, and 
those at Quenti (who had been reduced by migrations) 250. By a 
treaty made in this year, “ 20,000 acres of land in the Missisaga and 
40,000 in that of tho Mohawk ” districts wero added to Government, and 
Sir Peregrine Maitland expressed his readiness to appropriate the lands 
themselves, or the moneys arising from their sale, to the Society in 
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trust to provide the said Indians with Missionaries, Catechists, and 
Schoolmasters. The Society approved of the proposal, and requested 
the Bishop of Quebec to act in the matter. The Mohawks devoted 
a portion (,$600) of the proceeds of the land sold by them to the 
building of a parsonage on the Grand River, and added a glebe of 
200 acres [67]. 

A resident Missionary for them was appointed in 1828 [58]. 
In 1827 the Bishop of Quebec attended servico in their church and 
preached to them, Aaron Hill, the Catechist, interpreting with 
“ astonishing ” 11 fluency.” Tlio Bishop was impressed with the sing- 
ing of the Mohawks, who 11 are remarkable for their fino voices, 
especially the women, and for their national taste for music.” The 
communicants “ received the Sacrament with much apparent 
devotion.” A deputation of the chiefs “ expressed their sincere thanks 
totlio Society for the interest ” it had “ so long taken in their welfare,” 
especially for the recent appointment of the Rev. W. Hough as 
resident Missionary. Ilis influence 11 had already produced a visible 
good effect upon their habits in general, and they hoped it might be 
lasting ” [60]. 

Besides the Mohawks there were several Christians of the Tuscarora 
and Onondaga nations, and some of other tribes to whom Mr. Hough 
ministered. The Tuscaroras had a small house for public worship, in 
which the Church Servico was regularly read every Sunday morning 
and evening. He witnessed a “ great improvement in their religious 
condition,” and they 11 learnt to sing their hymns almost as well as the 
Mohawks” 1 001. 

Oil Mr. Hough’s resignation, in ill health, in 1827, the Bishop of 
Quebec availed himself of the services of the Bov. R. Lugger as a 
" temporary substitute,” and 11 permitted him to occupy the parsonage 
house,” then unfinished, but which was completed by “the New 
England Company,” of which he was a Missionary. The Society at 
first reserved the right of resuming the Mission, but the arrangement 
was allowed to continue. The severance “ of the pastoral connection 
that had subsisted for more than a century with tliis interesting people ” 
was not “ yielded to without much reluctance on the part of 
the Society.” But inasmuch as they would still “ enjoy the services of 
an Episcopal Clergyman” “under tho authority and control of the 
Bishop,” it “consented to leave them under his charge” and applied 
the resources set at liberty to other portions of the same nation [61 j. 

At this station in 1880 tho Bishop of Quebec consecrated “ the 
Mohawk Church, the oldest but one in the dioceso,” and confirmed 
89 persons, of whom 80 were Indians. Arrangements were also made 
for providing a resident Missionary for Qucnti Bay, whero tho Mohawks 
had set apart a glebo towards liis support [62]. 

Writing of a visit thcro in 1810 the Bishop of Toronto said : — 

14 The situation of tho church and parsonage looks very beautiful from the bay. 
Tho Bov. S. Givens, Missionary, canio on board in a small boat, rowed by six young 
Indians. Tlio parsonage is very com fortablo; and Mrs. Givens seems an amiable 
person, highly educated, and well-bred, and a suitable companion for a Missionary 
living in the woods, with no society but tlie aborigines of the country. The church 
was crowded. Many of the white settlers had como to attend on on occasion so 
solemn. The congregation, however, consisted chiefly of Indians. The worthy 
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Missionary brought forward forty-one candidates for confirmation, some rather 
aged. I addressed them through an inteipreter, and, I trust in God, with some 
effect, as it soemod from their appearance. We all felt it to be a blessed time, and 
the psalm of praise offered up was overpowering from its sweetness and pathos. 
The voices of tho Indian women are peculiarly sweet and affecting ; and there was 
such on earnest solemnity ovinced in their worship, as could not foil to strike all 
who were present ” [63] . 

From 1810 tho office of Catochist at Quenti had been filled by 
John Hill, a Mohawk. “ Sincere and faithful in tho discharge of his 
duties, ” he was enabled “ during thirty years to witness a good con- 
fession before his brethren,” and at his death in 1841 the white 
settlors in the neighbourhood united with tho Indians in showing 
respect to departed worth [Cri j. 

While tho work at Quenti and on tho (Srand River was progressing 
satisfactorily, Indian Missions bad been opened in other quarters. 
Reporting to Government on the state of tho Clmrch in Canada in 
1888, Bishop G. J. Mountain (of Montreal) said : — 

11 1 cannot forbear . . . from introducing some mention ... of tho labours of 
our dergy among the native Indians. There uro two clergymen stationed among the 
Six Nations on the Grand Ilivcr. . . . A Missionary has been sent to the Manatoul in 
Islands and another to the Sault St. Marie. . . . Tlicwo four are ongnged exclusively 
in tho charge of tho Indians. There are two other clergymen who combine this 
charge with that of congregations of Whites ; one in this Bay of Quinte, where a 
branch of tho Mohawk tribe is established, and one who resides in Carodoc, and 
devotes part of his time to the; Mono sees ami Bear Creek Cliippcwas in his 
neighbourhood. J have never seen moro orderly, and to nil appearance, devout 
worshippers than among some of these Indian congregations which I visited, and I 
have the fullest reason to believe that the Ministry of tho Clergy among them lias 
been attended with very happy effects " [Off]. 

The Sault St. Mario Ojibway Mission was begun between 1881-8 
by tho Rev. W. M‘Muruay. “Tho principal chief, with liis two 
daughters,” soon 41 abandoned idolatry,” and many others were baptized. 

41 It is truly astonishing" (wrote Mr. M‘Murray) 11 to see tho thirst there is for 
Scriptural knowledge. The Indians, like tho men of Macedonia, are calling for 
help— for Missionaries— from all quarters. . . . Two hands of Indians came to me, 
from a distance of moro limn four hundred and fifty miles, for the express purpose 
of being instructed in the Great Spirit's Book, ns they call the Bible, and being 
baptized. They stated that they had long heard of this Mission, and had now 
oomo to sec ‘the black coat,’ tlicir usual designation of the Clergyman, and to hear 
him speak the good news, of which they had heard a little. 1 hope tosco tho time, 
ere long, when Missionaries will go in search of these poor sheep instead of Bccing 
thorn travel so far in search of Missionaries." 

1 A church was built by Government, but on Mr. M 4 Murray’s 
departure they returned to their old settlement at Garden Rivor. 
The Rev. F. A. O’Meara carried on tbo work from 1889 to 1841, 
when he was removed to Manitoulin Island. Though deserted, tho 
Indians retained an attachment to the Church of England, resisting 
sectarian and Romanist efforts to draw them away [06]. 

To the Rev. G. A. Anderson, who in 1818 was sent to re-establish 
a Mission among them, they said : — 

/ We were loft a second time without a Black Coat— no one to read the Great 
Spirit’s book to us. Wo were determined, howovor, notwithstanding tho dork 
prospect before us, to attend to tho words of our first Block Coat and keep together. 
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We accordingly assembled every Sunday, and prayed to the great Spirit to look' 
with an eye of pity upon us, and send some one to instruct us in the Good Book our 
Black Goats used to speak to us about. . . . Now we thank the Great Black Goat 
that he hath sent you to us ” [67J. 

The Mission at Manatoulin (Indian 11 Mahneetooahneng *') Island 
arose out of a plan originated by Captain Anderson in connection with 
tlio Canadian Government, with a view to collecting all tho Indians in 
the province on one of the islands on the north shore of Lake Huron. 
The pooplo for whoso benefit tho Mission was set on foot were 
Ottahwahs and Ojibwas (or Cliippewahs), two tribes of the Algonquin 
nation, speaking the same languago with a variation of dialect. The 
Ottahwahs having been brought up on tho rich lands of Michigan were 
more adapted for farming than tho Ojibwas of Lakes Superior and 
Huron, accustomed to a life of wandering. “ The superstitions of both 
tribes . . . aro essentially tho some, consisting in littlo moro than a 
worship of terror paid to evil spirits, whom they think able to inflict 
terrible misfortunes on them if neglected.* ’ They were extensively 
acquainted with the most virulent vegetable poisons, the smoking of 
winch would causo blindness. 

In May 18«% Captain Anderson, with the Rev. A. Elliot and a 
schoolmaster, began tho formation of a Mission settlement on Mana- 
toulin Island, and tho scheme promised well until August, when Bir 
F. H. Head, who had succeeded Sir J. Colbomc as Governor of the 
Province, “ ordered ” the 'Missionaries “ to leave the work.” 11 The 
Mission buildings’* “were left uncompleted, the school which had 
been gathered with much pains, broken up, the self-denying labours 
of the Missionary rendered to all human appearance, abortive ; and 
what was worst of all, an impression was left on the minds of the 
Indians . . . that both tho Superintendent and the Missionary had 
grossly deceived them.” In the following year Captain Anderson was 
allowed to complete the buildings, and on Sir George Arthur becoming 
Governor, a second Missionary staff was organised with tho aid of 
Archdeacon Htraclian. Tho party (Captain Anderson, the Rev. C. C. 
Brough, a surgeon, and a schoolmaster) arrived nt the station on 
Oct. 80, 1837, in a snowstorm, to find the Mission-house in flames, 
and they were obliged to winter at Penctnngwoshne. Worse than tho 
loss of the buildings was tho loss of confidence caused by the sudden 
breaking-up of the establishment in the previous year, and the sus- 
picions of the Indians wore worked on to no good purposo by the 
emissaries of Rome. To drive away false impressions tho Missionary 
visitod the Indians all round the northern shore of tho lake, “ showing 
them, by the privations lio was willing to enduro in their cause, that 
he sought not theirs, but them. 1 * 

11 It is impossible) 11 (wrote Mr. O’Meara) “ for any one. who has not undertaken 
tlioso Missionary journeys to have an adequate idea of what lias to be endured in 
them. It is not the intensity of Lhc cold, or the snow-drifts . . . that forms the worst 
part of them; it is wlum these are passed and tile Missionary is about to seat him- 
self on tho ground by the. wigwam lire that the worst part of the expedition lias to 
be encountered. Tlic filth and vermin by which ho sees and feek himself sur- 
rounded are quite sufficient to make him long for the morrow's journey even 
though it bo blit a repetition of tho biting winds and blinding drifts which no has 
already experienced. Still happy would ho be, and soon would ho forget even 
these inconveniences, if in most cases, he were received as a welcome guest, and 
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his message listened to with any degree of attention. . . . This is a very inadequate 
description of what had to be endured by that servant of God who preceded me in 
this Mission but they did not provcnt him from persevoring in his iabour of love. 
With all his exertions however not nearly a tithe of those who at the time of the 
first settlement at this place gave in their adhesion to the plan, consented to 
receive his instructions. 11 

After nearly four years' labour Mr. Bkough removed to London, 
Canada, and the Bev. F. A. O'Mraba took up the work [68]. Visiting 
tho Mission in 1842, tho Bishop of Toronto reported : — 

11 On the first night of our encampment I discovered that ono of our canoes was 
manned by converted Indians from our Mission at the Manatonlin. Before going 
to rest they assembled together, and read some prayers which had boon translated 
for their use from tho Liturgy. There was something indescribably touching in 
tho service of praise to God upon those inhospitable rooks ; tho stillness, wildneBB, 
and darkness, combined with tho sweet and plaintive voices, all contributed to add 
to tho solemn aiul deep interest of the sconc. I felt much affected with this 
simple worship, and assisted in conducting it every oycning, until we reached the 
Manuloulin Island." 1 

There a whole week was spoilt in 

“preparing the candidates for con ruination and endeavouring to convert some of 
tho heathen. . . . Bor this purpose besides private conferences, there was service 
every afternoon. ... I administered tho rite of confirmation to forty-four Indians 
and five whites. . . . The service . . . was long hut it was solemn and interesting; 
and no person of a right mind could have witnessed it and heard the plaintive and 
beautiful singing of tho Rons and daughters of the forest, without boing deeply 
affected. ... 1 was nearly overcome by tho bright promise of this day’s service, 
and I felt with becoming gratitude to God, that the miserable condition of llio long 
neglected Indians of this country would now be ameliorated through the medium 
of our Holy Catholic Church. 11 

On tho occasion of tho Bishop’s visit over 6,000 Indians were 
assembled at Manatoulin Island from various parts to receivo the 
clothing and provisions annually dealt out to them by the British 
Government. Although the number was so great, “nothing could 
exceed tho peace and good order which universally prevailed. No liquors 
were allowed them. There was no violent excitement of any sort ; and 
while alive to their own importance they were exceedingly civil, quiet 
and docile " [69J. 

The work of Mr. O’Meaka was richly blessed. Within two years 
the Indians had “ acquired more correct ideas concerning marriage- 
a strong desire to have their children educated like the whites — a 
disposition to raise the condition of their women— to abjuro idolatry, 
their prophets, and tho medicine bag— and a growing sense of the sin- 
fulness of murder, drunkenness, implacable enmity and revenge " [70]. 

In acknowledging contributions from England towards the erection 
of a Mission Church, they wrote in 1846 

11 Since we eome to hear the good word from the lips of him who first told us 
of the Great Spirit and liis Son Jcbus Christ, we know that tho red man and the 
white are brethren, the children of tho same father and mother, mado by the samo 
Great Spirit and redeemed by the same Saviour. ... Wo rcjoico to know that you 
regard us as brethren ; for why else should you inquire after us and why else 
should you give your monoy for building us an house of prayer ? . . . Brethren we 
thank yon for the money ... by means of which we will now see our house of 
prayer going on to be built 11 [71.] « 
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At a Confirmation in 1848 the church was filled with the aborigines, 
and “to the mere spectator all appeared devout worshippers — the 
heathen as well as the Christian Indians.” Thirty were confirmed, 
many of them very aged. Afterwards the Holy Communion was 
administered to fifty-seven, chiefly Indians. Dr. O’Meaua’s services 
to the Church in his different translations of portions of the Prayer 
Book and the Bible, with his untiring labours among the Indians, 
receivod very “ high commondation ” from the Bishop of Toronto [72]. 

Constant Scriptural instruction furnished Mr. O’Meatia’s flock with 
“ a powerful defence from the errors of Romanism,” and “ an effectual 
antidote to the fanaticism ” with which they were invaded by Dissent- 
ing teachers from the United States [78]. 

The Itev. P. Jacobs was appointed an Assistant Missionary in 1856 
[74] ; and at the expiration of twenty-five years from the timo they had 
received tho Gospel an annuul Missionary meeting and collection had 
become a recognised institution among tho Indians of Manatoulin 
Island [75J. 

Previous to the opening of the Society's Missions at Delaware 
and Coradoc most of the Indians were “sunk in all the midnight 
darkness of paganism.” Some years after, the Missionary, the Rev. 
R. Flood, could add: “They liavo now, through grace from on 
high, with but few exceptions, long since cast their idols to the 
moles and the bats, and embraced the Gospel.” The majority of 
these Indians were Mini, secs, a branch of the Delaware nation, who 
came into Canada to assist the British against the Americans (U.S.), 
but Mr. Flood's ministrations extended also to the Pottowatomics, 
Oneidas, and Ojibways in the neighbour] rood. The first convert was the 
leading chief of the Munsees, Captain Snake, who was baptized 
in 1888 [ 70 .] At a visit of the Bishop of Toronto in 1842 tho great 
Chippawa chief, Cunatuny, was baptized and confirmed. There were 
then still several pagan Indians in tlio two villages, and yet they, as 
well as tho converted, wero accustomed to attend tho Church 
services. While they continued pagans they painted tlieir faces and 
refused to kneel. When some doubts were expressed as to the 
Bishop's coming, the Indians exclaimed : M What, is he not the chief 
of the Church ? — lie can never have two words — ho is sure to come.” 
The school house, though large and commodious, could scarcely con- 
tain half the number assembled, and those that could not get in, stood 
in groups about tho door and windows. The chief was baptized 
and then confirmed with four others. “His admission into 
tho Church by tho Bacrament of baptism, and his public profession of 
tho faith in coming forward for confirmation had been with him, for 
years, matters of deep and solemn consideration ” [77]. 

By 1845 ono hundred had been admitted to baptism and forty-five 
had become communicants. Speaking of a visit to them in 1854, the 
Bishop said 

“ When we arrived wo found them practising their singing, just as might have 
been the case in a country Church in England. They siug in harmony, the men 
loading tho air and taking the bass and counter-tenor and a few of the women 
singing somewhat analogous to the tenor. Tho effect is very agreeable. They 
have a Prayer Book in their own language, which is an abridgement of the English 
Prayer Book. . . • There were a fair number confirmed, of whom two were women 
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above forty. Aftor the service according to their custom they all came forward 
to shake hands with the Bishop and those who accompanied him ” [78]. 

In 1847 Mr. Flood established a new station at a village of the 
Oneidas, about six miles from Munceytown. This branch of the 
tribe— one of the Six Nation Indians — attached themselves to the 
Republican side during the American Revolution, and at the dose of 
the war were located on the Oneida Lake in New York State. There 
they enjoyed the Church’s ministrations until about 1826, when their 
Missionaries recommended them to dispose of their reservo of land in 
consequence of the encroachments of whito squatters, and retire to 
Green Bay, Michigan, where the United States Government offered 
them lands on favourable terms. One half of the tribe did so, the 
others remained until about 1810, when they removed to the 
neighbourhood of the Ojibway and Muncoy tribes on the River 
Thames, Canada. In the meantime, having been neglected by the 
Church in the United States, “ somo ran into dissent, others relapsed 
into heathenism.” In their new home they wero sought out by Mr. 
Mood, who “took every opportunity that presented itself to bring 
before them tho all-important concerns of the one thing needful, as 
well as to remind thorn of tho Church of their fathers, with its dis- 
tinctive character; and blessed bo God,” said he, “with the most 
beneficial results, as we have now ranged on the sido of the Church a 
majority of the chiefs and people, and thereby an influence will be given, 
which under tho Divine blessing, cannot fail in bringing back to the 
fold of Christ those who havo * erred and strayed from His ways like 
lost sheep ’ ” [79]. 

Mr. Mood also assisted in opening a Mission at Walpole Island for 
the Indians there, consisting of the Ojibway (mainly), Ottawa, and 
Pottowatomio tribes. A previous attompt had, “owing to the mis- 
conduct of the interpreter and other causes,” not succeeded as was 
hoped. In Aug. 1812 the Chief visited the Bishop of Toronto at 
Sutherland, and expressed tho readiness of the Indians “ to receive a 
missionary kindly ” [80]. 

Accordingly in 1848 tho Bov. B. Flood, accompanied by the 
Bev. J. Cabey, visited Walpole Island, where they were met by “ the 
Chiefs of the Walpole, Sable, and Port Sarnia Indians with most of 
their war chiefs,” to the number of eighty. Mr. Flood addressed 
them on our Lord’s commission to the Apostles to preach the Gospel, 
and a tho a Apostolic succession, and explained the Gospel. “ The 
Indians listened with doop interest,” and when it was proposed to rent 
a house for the Missionary (Mr. Caroy) tho Chief said, “ I want no 
rent, but I wont the Minister to bo near me and to teach me what 
is the good way ” [81]. 

None of these Indians had as yet embraced Christianity, and the Bev. 
A. Jamieson, who succeeded Mr. Carey in 1845, found their condition 
wretched in the extreme, their lazy habits fully verifying the Indian 
maxim : “ It is better to walk than to run ; it is better to stand than 
to walk ; it is better to sit than to stand ; and it is better to lie than 
to sit.” 

/ 

11 My congregation daring the first year was small indeed,” he continued. 
11 Sometimes ... I would enter the Church, remain an hour or two and leave 
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without having any congregation at all. . . . Instead of going to Church and 
waiting for a congregation that never came, I went about amongst the Indians, on 
SundayB as at other times, and endeavoured to gain their attention to the claims of 
Christianity ... in the course of a few months two or three Indians visited me 
once or twice a week, to ask questions about the Christian religion. . . . And one 
year after the commencement of my labours I was cheered by being able to baptise 
two Indians ” [82J. 

From this time progress was more assured : the Indians were gradually 
reclaimed, and in 1854 thirty-two were confirmed [68]. 

By 1861 paganism had so declined that “ the majority of the 
Indians ” were “ on the side of Christianity. 1 ' They were hardly to be 
recognised as the samo people, so great had been the change. 11 Under 
the benign influences of the Gospel, the improvident " had been 
made careful ; the drunkard, sober ; the impure, chaste ; and the 
revengeful, meek and forgiving 11 [81]. 

In 1862 on epidemic swept over the island and made great 
ravages among the Indians. Mr. Jamieson and his wife were left 
alone “ in the midst of a fatal and loathsome disease ” (small-pox). 
The medical man in the neighbourhood declined to assist, “ alleging 
that if he did so lio would displease his patrons. The white men kept 
aloof ... as if the island had been stricken with the plague. 11 But 
the Missionary put his trust in God, and did his duty. In his efforts 
he was nobly seconded by Mrs. Jamieson, who “ with her own hands 
vaccinated 280 11 of the Indians [85J. 

Large numbers wero confirmed from time to time by the Bishop of 
Huron, who also, about 1864, ordained an Indian 4 to act as assistant 
to Mr. Jamieson, and to cvangeliso along the southern shore of Lake 
Huron [86]. 

In i878 the congregation elected and sent two delegates to the 
Diocesan Synod, and paid their expenses. The native delegates were 
much impressed by the large gathering of clergy and laity, and the 
services and proceedings. They witnessed the ordination of eighteen 
candidates, and partook of the Holy Communion sido by side with 
many of their fellow Churchmen — members of the same household of 
faith [87]. 

That the Walpole Island Indians were worthy to be represented in 
this Christian Council will appear from the following incident : “ A 
number of Indians being at a distance from homo were asked by some 
whites to get up a war-dance, and go through some of their pagan 
ceremonies. They quietly declined, and though bribed by the offer of 
whisky— no trifling temptation to the average red man— they steadily 
refused, saying that they had given up these things when they em- 
braced Christianity ”[88]. 

a In reviewing tho results of the Society's work in Huron Diocese, 
Bishop Hellmuth wrote in 1882 : 11 No more satisfactory or successful 
Missionary work has over come under my notice, for the 88 years 
I have been on this side of the Atlantic, than that accomplished 
by Mr. Jamiepon on Walpole Island. . . . Your Society may con- 
gratulate itself that its funds have beon so wisely and beneficially 
employed M [89]. 

On the death of Mr. Jamieson in 1885 the diocese ceased to look to 
* The Rev. H. P. Chase. 
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the Society for aid in carrying on its Indian Missions, and from thtf 
year Algoma has boon the only diocese in Upper Canada aided by the 
Society. 

Although the diocesan authorities (of Algoma) now regard the 
settlers as having a primary claim on the Society’s grant,* the Society 
has assisted in providing and maintaining a Mission shipt by means of 
which tlio Bishop is enabled to visit the Indians as well as the settlers, 
and some of its Missionaries aro still directly or indirectly engaged in 
native work. That the earlier Missions^: of the Society have borne 
good fruit will be seen from a report of Bishop Sullivan in 1882 : — 

“ Tho Indians number from 8,000 to 10,000, all belonging to the Ojibewn tribo, 
speaking therefore only ono language. Since my consecration, I have had a great 
many means and opportunities of measuring the need and capacity for Booiol and 
religious improvement. I have preached to them— prayed with them— sung the 
songs of Zion with them round the camp-fire— sat with them at thoir tables— 
rowed and paddled with them in their canoes —listened to their speeches at Boveral 
• pow-wows *— and, as tlio result of it all, I herewith avow myself the Indians' 
friend and stand ready to do what in me lies for their social and religions 
elevation. . . . 

‘“Hut,' it will be asked, 'are they capable of elevation?' I answer, most 
unhesitatingly, yes. Tho experiment has been tried, and has succeeded. Despite 
tho nil but insurmountable difficulties arising, in the case of adults, from tho force 
of the confirmed habits of a lifetime, hundreds of these once degraded and 
ignorant pagans have been reclaimed from savagery, and arc now settled down in 
their substantially built homes, with the comforts of an advancing civilisation 
round them- pictures hang on their walls habits of cleanliness pervade their 
dwellings— the social and domestic virtuos are honoured and respected, and tho 
New Testament lies on their table, not by any means neglected. I eonld to- 
morrow take the most prejudiced anti- Indian to homes where he could see all this 
and would be compelled to acknowledge that . . . after all, the aborigines are as 
capable, when rightly dealt with, of social and religious elevation as any other raeo 
of men " [90]. 

Ilis predecessor, Bishop Fauquier, while visiting the diocese in 
1878, discovered a band of pagan Indians who had been “ waiting for 
thirty years for an English Missionary to como to them." About 1848 
their old chief was promised a teacher of tho English Church by “ a 
great white chief.” The old man “ lived twenty years and died in 
the faith of that promise, every year looking but in vain for the 
teacher to come." His hist words to his people were that they should 
11 not join any other religion but wait for tho English Black Coat to 
come and teach them " ; and tin's thoy had been doing ten years longer. 
By the establishment of a Mission at Lake Neepigon a great change 
for tho bettor was effected among tho Indians, both in temporal and 
spiritual matters, in the course of the next four years [91]. 

Tho time seems distant when this diocese will bo able to dispense 
with ontsido help ; still, satisfactory progress towards self-support lias 
been shown, and some return lias been made to tho Socioty for past 
assistance [91a]. 

From the older Canadian dioceses the Society has long been 
accustomed to receive an annual token of sympathy in its work 
in heathon lands. In 1881 the Bishop of Toronto pledged his 

* See p. 100. t The Evangeline. 

t The Missions at fault 8 to. Marie, Garden Bivor, ana Manatonlin Island \»ee pp. 
168-71] are nw in the Diocese of Algoma. 
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diocesO “ to do something in the way of return to yonr venerable 
Society for all the fostering care received from it daring so many years." 
Subsequently he forwarded £71, “ the first-fruits of a large offering 
for the future ... for the great cause of Foreign Missions,” adding 
that his “ aim is eventually that we may have our own Missionaries 
planted in every quarter of the heathen world; when we shall cease 
"'ingtheSoi 




The Canadian dioceses already enumerated form the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Canada [see p. 764]. The Provincial Synod in 1888 
organised "The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Church of England in Canada ” [93], which in 1884 resolved 


“That this Board recognising the great obligations of the Chnrch in this 
country to the S.P.G., the contributions to tbo Foreign Missions bo divided 
between the S.P.G. and the C.M.H. in the proportion of j}ds to the former and £d to 
the latter, the sums specially appropriated by the contributors being taken' into 
account in making such division, and that these amounts bo applied to the work 
of [the] said Societies among the heathen ” [94J. 


At the desire of the Board, the Bishops of the Provinco attending 
the Lambeth Conference in 1888 took counsel with the Society with a 
viow to the Canadian Church “ undertaking direct work in the foreign 
field." 

Tho Canadian Board were advised not to enter upon the foreign 
field 11 until they are morally cortain of a revenue for the purpose of 
at least #16,000 or £3,000 sterling per annum,” but “ as a temporary 
arrangement” it would “most effectively conduce to the attainment 
of the objects desired in common by the Church in Canada and by the 
8.P.G. that meanwhile the S.P.G. should receive any moneys entrusted 
to it by the Church in Canada for Missionary work among the heathen, 
on the understanding that the Society will be prepared to receive and 
placo upon its list and pay out of tho funds so contributed from 
Canada any well-qualified candidates who may be presented to it by 
the Canadian Church for work in India, Japan, and other heathen 
countries.” 

The Society is unable " to guarantee any grant in perpetuity,” but 
the Canadian dioceses were 11 assured that the Society will not allow 
them to suffer so for as aid from England is concerned in the event of 
tho Board . . . entering directly upon tho Foreign Field instead of 
sending their contributions through the Society for that purpose ”[96]. 

The advice of tho Society has been accepted, and in 1890 the 
Canadian Board sent out its first Missionary, the Bov. J. G. Waller, 
the field selected being Japan [90]. 

Soon, it is hoped, side by side with evangelists of the mother Church, 
will be found working, in other foreign heathen lands, Missionaries duly 
authorised and supported by the daughter Churches of Canada. Ana 
thus will be afforded another instance of the beneficial effects of that 
branch of the Society’s work which seeks to plant Colonial Churches 
in order that they may become truly Missionary — taking their part in 
the evangelisation of the world. 

Statibtxob.— In Upper Canada, now known aa the Province of Ontario (area, 999,000 

K i), where the Society (1784-1809) has assisted in maintaining 881 Missionaries and 
978 Central Stations, as detailed on pp.879-7), there are now 9,114,891 inhabitants. 
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of whom 885,900 are Chnreh Members, under the oare of 507 Clergymen and 5 Bishops* 
[See p. 708; am also the Table on pp. 102-8.] 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MANITOBA AND THE NORTH-WEST TEBBIT0BIE8 
{formerly RUPERTSLAND). 

Tub country was discovered by Hudson in 1610, and in 1670 assigned by Charles II. 
to Frinco Rupert and others— a corporate body commonly known as the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The original colony of “ RuporUliuul ” comprised “all Lhe Lands and 
Territories upon tile countries, coasts, and coniines of the Seas, Bays, Lakes, Rivers, 
Creeks, and Sounds, in whatsoever latitude they shall bo Hint lie within the entrance of 
tlio Straits commonly called Hudson’s Straits that were not actually possessed or 
granted to any of his subjects or possessed by tlio subjects of any other Christian Prince 
or State." On the surrender of tlio Company's Charter to the Crown, “ Rupertsland ” 
was incorporated in the Dominion of Canada, and representative institutions were granted 
(1870) to the province of Manitoba then erected. The North -Wo fit Territories were 
formed into a distinct Government in 1876 ; and in 1882 divided into four provisional 
districts — Asniniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca. Under the Earl of Selkirk 
an agricultural settlement was formed on tlio banks of the Red River in 1811. When 
Governor Semplo was sent out from England in 1815 ho was required to ascertain if any 
traca existed of cither templo of wondiip or idol, and whether it would bn practicable to 
gather the children together for education and industrial training. In Lis report ho 
said : “I have trodden tlio burnt rains of bouses, bams, a mill, a fort and sharpened 
stockades ; bat none of a Place of Worship, oven upon tlio smallest scale. I blush to 
say that, over tlio wholo extent of the Hudson's Bay Territories, no snch building 
exists." Ere this 11 foul reproach" was removed "from among men belonging to a 
Christian nation " the Governor was slain in an incursion of* tho nativos. Tlio Hudson’s 
Bay Company had not been entirely unmindful of their religious duties: tho chief factor 
at each post being required to read tlio Church Servico to their omployds every Sunday. 
In 1880 they Bent out the Rev. J. West as Chaplain to the settlement. Desirous of 
benefiting the heathen also, he oftcrcd his services to the Church Missionary Society, 
with the view of establishing schools for the Indians, and that Society provided him 
with £100 to make a trial. In 1883 the Company solicited tho aid of the S.P.G. in 
11 furnishing them with a Missionary or in a donation for the erection of a Church at the 
settlement on tho Red River,” but no liolp could be Rpared [lj. Mr. West opened a 
school, and in 1888 a church was bnilt near the spot where Governor Semple^ fell ; 
and the Rev. D. T. Jones was sont ont by the C.M.S. to form a regular Mission 
under Mr. West, who, however, returned to England the some year. In 1885 Hr. Jones 
was joined by the Rev. W. Cockran (C.M.S.) Up to this time the labours of tho 
Missionaries had been directed chiefly to tho European settlors and their descendants of 
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mind blood. Owing to the wandering habits of the Indians no systematic effort had 
been made on their behalf, with the exception of the Indian School ; bnt Mr. Cochran 
formed an industrial settlement in 1882, and in 1884 baptised 20 Indians — 10 being 
adults. Under his management such progress was made that when in 1844* Bishop 
G. J. Mountain of Quebec visited the settlement ho found four churches attended by 
1,700 persons, and nino schools with 486 scholars. Including lialf -breeds and Europeans 
846 persons were confirmed. The numbor of communicants was 464 ; but in two of the 
churches there was “no Communion table and no place reserved for it." The “ necessity 
of establishing a Bishop in tlioso territories ” was so powerfully urged by Dr. Mountain 
that in 1849 Bnpertslnnd was erected into a diocese and tho ltcy. David Anderson con- 
secrated its finl Bishop [see p. 704]. 

In 1850 tho Society responded to a request of the Bishop to enter 
the field [la]. Its first Missionary, the Bev. W. H. Taylob (of New- 
foundland), who was placed in charge of the district of AsBiniboia 
in 1851, thus describes his arrival in the diocese in 1850 : — 

11 We had been six weeks or more journeying over (ho extensive prairies which lie 
botween tho United States and this country. We had been in the wilderness exposed 
to the savago hordes of Indians . . . and the wild beasts, scarcely less fearful . . . 
and tho sight of neat and quiet dwellings with their apparent safety and comfort 
was most pleasing. . . . As we travelled down the Assiniboine to the settlement on 
tho Rod River, wo could sec tho little farms on the river’s side and the banks 
filled with stacks of corn and fodder, with vast herds grazing at. large in the 
plains. . . . Then the French Church, the fort . .. and in tho distance the English 
Church and the Bishop’# house, told us that wo were again in a land where the 
true God was known and worshipped” [2]. 

Mr. Taylor’s charge embraced a district about 80 miles in extent, 
containing a scattered population of European, French-Canadian, 
mixed (half-breeds) and Indian races. Service was held at first in a 
schoolroom in the centre of the settlement, 8^ miles above Fort 
Garry. Near the rendezvous of the Indians who visited the settlement 
in the summer, and within sight “ of the scalps suspended over the 
graves of the poor dark departed ones,” and “on the spot where for 
years . . . the heathen revels have been performed,” was built in due 
time (with tho Society’s aid) “ a temple to the living God.” In May 
1852, beforo either church or parsonage was finished, a mighty flood 
swept over tho surrounding district, and the parsonage and glebe 
became “a place of safety for a homeless, houseless, population” 
including the Bishop and his family [8]. In their battleB with tho 
elements tho early settlers were often worsted. Thus in one winter Mr. 
Taylor wrote of the “freezing of the ink in the pen while filling 
up the marriage register. Immediately the pen came in contact with 
che air in the church the ink became solid . . . though a great fire was 
burning in the stove” [4]. In 1855 the Mission became the organised 
parish of St. James, Assiniboine, with a consecrated church, t calculated 
to raise tho tono of public worship in tho Diocese [5]. Tho district for 
many miles round continued to benefit from Mr. Taylor’s labours 
until 1867, when illness obliged him to remove to England [6]. 

In 1852 the Society made provision for stationing a clergyman at 
York Fort in response to an appeal which the Bishop forwarded from 
the Indians thore. They had had “ occasional visits from Protestant 
ministers,” and wero endeavouring, so far as their knowledge went, 
to worship God “in spirit and in truth,” reading the books printed 
in their own tongue, praying night and morning, and observing the 

* Tho total population of the Bed River Settlement was then 6,148— of whom 2,708 
wero Roman Catholics. 

t Consecrated May 29, 1866 * 
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Sabbath. Bat they felt 14 like a flock of sheep without a shepherd." 
“ Long have we cried for help " (they concluded) ; 44 will you not take 
pity upon us, our ignorant wives, our helpless children, many of whom 
are still unbaptized, and some of us too ? " [7]. 

The Bishop’s selection of the Rev. B. McDonald for this post 
was approved by the Society, but it was deemed advisablo to Bend a 
clergyman of greater experience, and such an one could not be ob- 
tained until 1854, when the Mission was undertaken by the C.M.S. [8]. 

From 1854 to 1859 the Society supported the Bev. T. Cochrane 
at St. .John's, Bed Biver, who was entrusted with the charge of the 
Collegiate School for the training (among others) of candidates for the 
ministry [9]. 

The next Mission of the Society was formed at Fort Ellice, or 
Beaver Creek, 240 miles to the westward of the Assiniboine River, 
where the Bev. T. Cook was appointed in 18G2 to minister to the 
Indians, half-breeds, and the few English of the district. Being 14 native 
bom " Mr. Cook was 44 equally familiar with both languages," and at 
Bishop Machray’s first ordination ho 44 preached in tho Crco language 
for the benefit of the Indians present ” [10J. The new Bishop (who 
succeeded Dr. Anderson in 18G5) was much impressed by 44 the great 
good going on " in the diocese, and 44 tho groat difference botween 
Indians in a heathen state and those oven but nominally under tho 
Boftening and yet elevating influences of tho Gospel " [11]. 

The Bishop doubted whether the Society had 44 another Heathen 
station so removed from the conveniences of life as Fort Ellice ; above 
700 miles from any market with a people in the very lowest condition 
. . . and, alas ! for many a long day, no hope of improvement in tem- 
poral things." The few things the Indians possessed — huts and 
blankets or coats — were generally deoply pledged for skins [12]. 

The wandering habits of the Indians added to the task of their 
conversion. The half-breeds could be regularly assembled for service 
and instruction at Fort Ellice, but to win the pure natives it was 
necessary to follow them in their wanderings over hill and plain, and 
instruct them in wilderness and wigwam. Fort Pelly, Touchwood Hill, 
Qu'Appelle Lake, and other places were visited, and among the pure 
natives ministered to were the Soulteans, Crocs, Assiniboines, and 
Sioux. Since buffalo-hunting could no longer bo depended upon for 
obtaining a subsistence Mr. Cook sought to teach the Indians ploughing 
and to induco them to settle and farm for themselvos. In this he met 
with little success, but as a Missionary he was generally acceptable, 
and his useful labours were continued for twelve years [13]. 

Previously to 1870 the Church Missions in Bupertsland had been 
carried on in days of 44 hopeless isolation," when no increaso of tho 
white population could even bo expected except from tho servants sent 
out from Great Britain by the Hudson’s Bay Company [14]. 

Direct intercourse with England was maintained by way of Hudson's 
Bay, which was navigable only about four months in a year. Annually 
in the autumn a ship came to York Factory, but goods had to be 
carried inland nearly 800 miles. Even in 1865, the year of Bishop 
Madhray’s arrival, 44 there was a complete wilderness of 400 miles in 
width still separating Manitoba from the nearest weak white settle- 
ments” [ 15 ]. 


vil 
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The union of the country with the Dominion of Canada (in 187&) ■< 
was followed by a magnificent development. In 1871 the Bishop 
wrote: “I am anxious that the Society . . should seriously consider 
the extraordinary circumstances of the south of my diocese. I do not 
suppose that a doubt is anywhere entertained of the fertility of the, 
province of Manitoba, and of a large section of country to the west of 
that province for a thousand miles to the Rocky Mountains. . The 
rapidity with which this rich country is being made accessible iB mar- 
vellous and unexampled. . Language could not too strongly represent the 
extraordinary result to bo anticipated within the next ten years " [16]. 

Tho opportunity of “ taking the initiative in the great work of 
evangelisation for the people that are coming here " was urged with 
force by Lieut.-Governor Archibald at a meeting held at Winnipeg in 
1872, when the Society was appealed to for increased aid [17]. At 
the time these appeals were made, Winnipeg had just “started as a 
village of a few hundred people ” (300 in 1871). By 1880 its popula- 
tion had reached 10,000, which number was more than doubled in the 
next six years [18]. 

The Society has made and is still making great efforts to provide 
for the spiritual wonts of the settlers. The Bishop* of Rupertsland 
stated (in 1884-1888) that it came forward to help the Church in 
tho most generous and sympathising manner, and with surpassing 
kindness and consideration : — 

“ These arc not words of flattery for the ears of tho Society but words of sobor 
heartfelt truth from our own hearts. Thu Society bad assisted us in some measure 
for many years but as tho work of settlements grew it continuously increased 
and extended its aid, so that tho position wo hold in tho vast tract of settlement 
between this and the Rocky Mountains is almost entirely owing to this noble 
Society. .. . . It has given grants to bishoprics and colleges . . . furnished part of 
the salaries of Bishops till endowments were secured, given studentships for 
candidates for orders, and above all given largo and generous grants for the 
support of Missions ” f [19]. 

By subdivision tho original Diocese of Bupertsland has becomo 
eight, viz., Rupertsland 1849, Moosonce 1872, Saskatchewan 1874, 
Mackenzie River 1874, Qu’Appcllc 1884, Athabasca 1884, Calgary 1887, 
and Selkirk 1890 [20]. The most northern of these, ix, Mooscmee, 
Mackenzie River, Athabasca, and Selkirk, are sparsely populated, and 
chiefly by Indians who arc cared for by tho Church Missionary Society ; 
the other dioceses have received liberal assistance from the S.P.G., 
which, in Saskatchewan, Qu’Appello, and Calgary still hga Missions to 
various Indian tribes as well as to tho Bottlers [21]. 

In tho words of the Metropolitan of the Ecclesiastical Province 
in 188.1 tho obligation of tho Church in this field as a body, of 
English and Canadian Churchmen coming to us in large numbers, to 
the S.P.G., really cannot be over-estimated ” [22]. 

, Mochray was designated 11 Archbishop of Rupertsland," and 

elected 11 Primate of All Canada." [See p. 701]. 1 


t The annuel grants for the support of the Bishops referred to have extended in the 
case of Saskatchewan from 1874 to 1886, and in that of Qu’Appella from 1884 to 
m addition to which the Society has contributed towards the endowment of the 
oj Saskatchewan (£2,002). Qu’Appelle (£8,868), and Calgary (£1,078) ; also 
^MWfn-Clergv endowment and £1,600 for College endowment in the j>iooeso of 
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? B tabi ml* In Manitoba (area, 78,790 sq. miles) and the North-West Territories (areejl 
* 9,888,887 aq. miles); where the Society (1860-09} hea aasistod in maintaining 198 Mission- 
arieB and planting 88 Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 878-80), there are now 919,805 
inhabitants, of whom 48,018 are Church Mombors, under tho care of 191 Clergymen and 
7 Bishops* [See p. 768 ; aee also the Table on pp. 192-8.] 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

BlilTISH COLUMBIA. 


The islands lying off tho North Pacific Const wore discovered by Ynncouver in 1762, 
and tho largest of them took his name. In 1843 it was leased by the Crown to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and in 1849 constituted a Crown colony. Thu adjacent main- 
land woe included in the lease, hut remained comparatively unknown until 1858, when 
the discovery of gold thoro brought a largo number of immigrants, and it also was madn 
a Crown colony, viz., British Columbia. Tho two colonics wero united in 1866, and 
incorporated in the Dominion of Canada in 1871. 

Under the old system of colonisation, settlements appealed in vain to tho mother 
country for a Bishop for more than a century ; but British Columbia was no sooner 
proclaimed a colony than it became a diocese of the English Church. An endowment 
having been provided by Miss (now the Baroness) Burdett-Coutts, ‘Bishop Hills was 
consecrated to the see in 1B59 [1] 

In response to applications made by tlio Boy. Mr. Bayley in 1854 
and the Bishop of Rupertsland in 1857, the Society in the latter year 
set apart funds for establishing a “ Mission to the Heathen ” in Van- 
couver's Island [2]. 

Its first Missionary, the Rev. R. Dowbon, arrived on Fob. 2, 1859. 
At that time Victoria (V. I.), the capital of the colony, was “ a strange 
assemblage of wooden houses, with a mixed population of every nation 
numbering about 1,500.” Mr. Dowson found but one small village of 
Indians near Victoria, and tho men were “ idle and diseased ” [8]. 
He therefore started “ on a voyage of discovery to the north of the 
island, and so on to Fort Simpson upon the mainland.” He sailed 
in a vessel of tho Hudson's Bajr Company, and for his “long and 
tedious journey ” was well repaid by the knowledge ho gained of 
the island and of “ Indian life in its wildest and most natural aspect.” 
Nanaimo, the next white settlement north of Victoria, had a population 
of about 160 whites and half-castes, with a few hundred Indians 
camped round. The “ village or town ” was “ a most miserable affair, 
simply the wood cleared away and . . . small wooden houses . . . 

* The endowment given by this lady included provision for two Arc hde acons also [1*] 
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sprinkled . . . .amongst the mud and stumps." The Hudson’s Bay 
Company maintained a school there for the white and half-caste 
children, and Mr. Dowson held service in tho building— 14 the room 

f ■ 11 1 ll 1 1* 1 .11 _ Jf ifl • .1 il 




place had been only twice visited by a clergyman— chaplains from 
Victoria and a passing steamer. The Indians there were chiefly 
wanderers, “coming for a short time ... to work at the coal mines 
and earn a few blankets and then taking themselves off again." Some 
distance to the south were numbers of Cowitohins, amongst whom 
a Roman Catholic missionary tried to live, “ but as soon as he had no 
more blankets, calico, Ac., to give them they drove him away." 
“ Nearly all the different tribes ” bated “ each other." At Fort Bupert, 
200 miles further north, there were about six whites — employds of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Outside tho fort were encampod a thousand 
Ouackolls, “tho most bloodthirsty of all tho Indian tribes on the 
North-Wost Coast.” “ Plenty of heads and othor human remains " 
lay on the bcacli ; “ one body of a woman . • . fastened to a tree, 
partly in the water, and . . . eaten away by the fish." A short time 
before some canoes came in from a war expedition and landed a 
prisoner, 41 when all the other Indians rushed down in a flock from 
their houses and ate the poor wretch alivo.” 

At Fort Simpson, on tho mainland, thero were about 20 whites, 
surrounded by the Chimpsian tribe numbering 4,000, of whom several 
had been taught to read a little English by a C.M.S. schoolmaster. In 
contrast to the dirty houses of the Ouackolls, those of the Chimpsions 
were “tho best and cleanest ” Mr. Dowson had seen. The houses of 
both tribes were 44 ornamented with grotesque carvings on the out- 
side," . . . but they did not “ seem to regard any of the figures as 
objects of reverence.” Indeed, these Indians appeared to bo “as 
totally without religion of any sort as it is possible for human beingB 
to be.” “ Their only idea of the futuro ” was “ annihilation." 

The Indians on the North- WoRt Coast burnt their dead; those in 
the South placed the bodies in boxes on tho surface of some small 
island. The Northern Indians were “very clever at carving," and 
44 ingenious at almost any handicraft work," but frequently destroyed 
their property to obtain popularity. Among the OuackollB it was not 
uncommon for a man to 44 kill four or five slaves at once, to show his 
contempt for his property," and they were 44 almost invariably eaten." 
All the Indians on the coast treated their slaves 44 very cruelly, and 
generally cut some of the sinews of their legs so as to lame them and 
prevent them from running away.’ ’ The costume of the tribes generally 
varied little, 44 consisting of a blanket,” and 44 red paint for the face " 
when they could afford it. The manner of inducting a modicine man 
into his office was also 44 much tho some among all the tribes." The man 
went alone into the bush, without food, and remained several days; 
the longer the more honourable for him, as showing greater powers of 
endurance; he then returned to tho village, and rushing into the hooses 
bit pieces out of the peoplo till he was completely gorged. Then 
lie slept for a day or two, and came out a 44 duly accredited medioine 
man." But the medical profession was not a safe ono, the death of 
the patient being 41 not unfrequently followed by the shooting of 
the medicine man." These Indians had 41 little knowledge of the 
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healing ” art. When a man was siok they laid him in a oomer of the 
house, stack several poles around him, and hong them over with 
feathers stained red. The medicine man then came with alarge rattle, 
made of a hollow piece of wood filled with pebbles, and generally 
carved in the shape of a hideous head, which he rattled incessantly 
over the patient’s head, howling meanwhile, the supposed effect being 
“ to drive away bad spirits.” In their natural state the natives were 
11 subject to very few diseases,” but those which the white man had 
“ introduced among them ” were “ destroying some of the tribes very 
rapidly” [4]. 

On his return from his expedition to the North Mr. Dowson took 
up his quarters temporarily “in a little dilapidated school-house 
belonging to the colony,” about four miles from Victoria, and made 
preparations for establishing himself in one of the Indian villages. 
He tried in vain to find any European who was both ablo and willing 
to teach him anything of tho native language. As a rule the only 
means of communication between the Indians and whites was Chin- 
hook — a jargon of “ little uso except as a trading language: it con- 
sists nearly altogether of substantives, and has no words to express 
thoughts except tho most material and animal wants.” Chinhook 
acquired, the Missionary began the study of Cowitchin by having 
a native to live with him. The first lie tried soon went away with- 
out a word, and a few days afterwards was glorying “in all his 
original dignity of paint and feathers.” A yet greater discouragement 
than this was the “ utter indifference, if not something worse, of tho 
white settlers towards tho welfare of tho natives.” Personal kind- 
ness Mr. Dowson received abundantly, but it was “ to the English 
stranger and not to the Indian Missionary.” Almost everyone 
laughed at the “ idea ” of his “teaching Indians,” saying there was 
“ no good in them and no gratitude ” ; and frequently it was remarked 
that “they ought to bo rooted out like tree-stumps” [5]. In this 
respect the Americans woro tho worst offenders, and the feeling was 
reciprocated. The Indian freely imitated “ the white man's vices.” 
In his first report to the Society Bishop Hills wrote: — 

11 1 saw an Indian running round and round in a circle. Ho waB intoxicated 
and almost a maniac. I listened to the sounds he was shouting. They were 
the words of a blasphemous and obscene oath in English 1 It is a common thing 
for Indians, even childreu, to ntter oaths in English. Thus far they have come 
in close contact only with our vices. Wo have yet to bring amongst them the 
leavening blessing of the Gospel of Christ ” 1 6 ]. 

Owing to tho illness of his wife tho first Missionary was obliged to 
return to England in 1860, but during his short stay Mr. Dowson had 
succeeded in gaining tho confidence of the Indians around him, and 
proving that they were capable of receiving good as well as bad 
impressions. “ You teach savago good— savage’s heart good to you,” 
was the expression of an Indian on experiencing, probably for the 
first time in his life, Christian sympathy and love. A knowledge, of 
medicine was of great assistance to tho Missionary, and his reputation 
for doing good reached the Baanechs, whose three principal chiefs 
came to invite him to live among them, promising to give gratis, 
“ plenty of good land to build a house upon, and that ... not one of 
them would steal or do any wrong.” 
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Mr. Dowboii was able to be of some use to the white settlers also. 
Though “nearly all Scotch Presbyterians,” they attended regularly, 
to the number of forty, some from a considerable distance, and joined 
“ very heartily ” in the “ Church service ” held in the schoolroom |7]. 

Tlie second S.P.G. Missionary to British Columbia was the fiev. 
J. Gammage, who was appointed to minister to the gold diggers [8]. 
When he arrived in April 18#) the gold-mining district was con- 
fined to the mainland, and extended 400 miles from Hope, on the lower 
Fraser, to the Quesnel River, in the north. The population con- 
sisted “ for the most part of emigrants from California, a strange 
mixture of all nations, most difficult to reach ” [9]. Everywhere in 
the colony a primitive style of life prevailed. Gentlemen cleaned 
their own boots, cut their own firewood, ladies were “their own 
cooks, housemaids, dressmakers, and almost everything else ” ; there 
wero “no servants ” ; “oven tho Governor ” had “no female servant 
in his establishment.” The expense of living was great. In Victoria, 
water for drinking cost Gd. a bucket. Tho washing of clothes cost, 
in many cases, “moro than the price of articles when now.” No 
copper coin was in circulation ; sixpence was the “ smallest coin in use,” 
and “no distinction” was modo “between half-crowns and two- 
shilling pieces ” [10]. In Douglas the population consisted of 8 Chinese, 
7 coloured men (Africans), 14 Mexicans, 9 French, 8 Germans, 15 
British subjects, CO citizens of tho. United States— total 109 males 
and two females— besides tho surrounding Indians. Mr. Gommage’s 
ministrations wero cliiefly among the British and Americans, and the 
moving mining population. Generally they were men of the world, 
“ very keen for gain ... in many cases educated ” in “ secular know- 
ledge,” but “ very ignorant . . . oven of the principles or elements of 
Christianity.” Few possessed a Bible, most of them did not know 
whether they had been baptized or not. Some had not attended 
any place of worship for ten years, and had “no idea of reverence.” 
The blasphemous expressions freely used wero “ truly shocking.” By 
gentle remonstrance this evil was chocked, and tho messenger, if not 
the message, was generally well received. A small room was opened 
for service, and on Sundays Mr. Gammage passed through the streets, 
bell in hand, calling the people from tho worship of Mammon to the 
worship of the true God. Thirst of gold had in many instances 
absorbed “ every moral quality that ennobles or dignifies humanity, 
leaving nothing but a dry and barren stock, which tho spirit of God 
alone can vivify.” 

The Americans were “ exceedingly bitter against tho English ” ; 
very seldom could “even one of them ” bo prevailed upon to join in 
Divine worship. They, however, contributed towards tho building of a 
church which was consecrated in March 1802. In it he “ministered 
for three years and proved with ... his wife a great blessing to a 
township which without a Minister of God would have necessarily 
fallen into open licentiousness.” He also did what was possible for 
the Indians, amongst whom prevailed great sickness and mortality, 
partly caused by “ vices introduced by the white man.” At a service 
hbld in 1861 the Bishop addressed 120 Indians in Chinhook, a native 
girl interpreting [11]. 

Between 1860 and 1866 twelve Missionaries were addei to the 
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diooese, and the Mowing centres occupied Victoria I860, Hope 
1860, New ‘Westminster 1861, Nanaimo 1861, Albemi 1864, 
Saanich 1864, Lilloet 1864, Sapperton 1866, Esquimalt 1865, 
Leech 1866 [12]. 

In regard to “ that very difficult circumstance ” arising from “ the 
mixture of race,” the Bishop reported in December 1860 that even in 
this respect there was “ encouragement and a foreshadowing of the 
gathering in of all nations to the fold of Christ by the way in which 
we are helped in our work by those who oro not of our nation." In 
one place servico was held first “ in the upper room of the store of a 
Frenchman," and afterwards “ at a German's,” and a Swede joined the 
Committee for building a church. “ In another place a Swedo offered 
the land for a church." In a third "two Norwegians joined with 
three others in presenting" a parsonage house. “A Chinese mer- 
chant gave £15 to two churches, and twelve Jewish boys " attended 
“ the Collegiate school " [IB]. 

Writing in 1862 Archdeacon Wright said : — 

11 The more I con grasp the state of things, the more do I feel the 
importance of a Bishop heading missionary labour in a now colony. 
Our dear friend has, under God, done already a great work. There 
is scarcely a single township which lias not its Missionary Clergyman 
and Parsonage, and attention is being turned to education. ... In 
Victoria there are two crowded churches, with services conducted aB 
well as those of the best-managed parishes at home; and in New 
Westminster we are, thank God, equal to our brethren over tho wator, 
as regards church, rector, choir, and , all that is necessary for decency 
and order" [14]. In summarising the work on the mainland the 
Archdeacon wrote in 1866 : — 

41 How has the Gospel been presented to the Colony of British Colombia, in 
which four of the Society's Missionaries havo been steadily engaged ? 1 answer, 
it has been offered liberally, most liberally, to the household of faith. In every 
place whore men have gathered, there a house of God has been erected, and a 
resident clergyman stationed. At Langley, Hope, Yale, Douglas, Lillouet, Cariboo, 
Sapperton, and in New Westminster, houses of God havo been built. . . .Five of 
those churches have been served by resident ministers, whose work it has been to 
deal with souls gathered together from various nntions of tlio earth, of all creeds, 
and no creed. Many who once hnd a creed and a love of God, by long wondering 
have lost their faith and forgotten their God. . . . The general influence of tho 
Church upon the white man has been great, and with the red man not a little has 
been effected” [15]. 

Among the Indians in Vancouver's Island the Rev. A. G. Garret-* 
organised a Mission at Victoria in 1860. His greatest difficulty was 
the contaminating influence of the white man, who carried on a traffic 
“ in poisonous compounds undor the name of whisky," whereby the 
Indians died in numbers and tho survivors fought "like things 
inhuman." Now and then a vendor was caught and 11 fined or caged," 
but another filled his place and the trade proceeded. At times the 
camp was “ so completely saturated with this stuff that a sober Indian 
was a rare exception." Tho women were worse than tho men, and 
girls from ten to fourteen little bettor than their elder sisters. The 
Mission comprised a small resident tribe (about 200] of “ Bongos or 
Tsau-miss, lielonging to the great family of the Cowitchins." These 

* Now Bishop of Northern Texas, U.B. [See p. 860]. 
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Indians were a “ most besotted, wretched race." Their language was 
soon acquired, but besides these there were “ Bill Bellas,*' “ Oogholds,” 
“ Hydahs,” 11 Tsimsheans," and 11 Stiokeens 11 constantly coming and 
going lor the purposes of trade and work ; and as six different languages 
were spoken the Missionary was obliged to use Chinhook, into which he 
translated portions of the Liturgy. Mr. Garret's labours at this 
station were successful beyond expectation. In one year nearly 600 
Indians, men and children, received some instruction in his school [16]. 
He also founded a Mission in tlio Cowiohan district both among the 
whites and Indians. The Indians there were ready to receive the 
Church “ with open arms.” “ They prayed, they entreated ” Mr. Garret 
11 to come at once . . . and build a house on their land." But while 
having confidence in the Missionary they were cautious in welcoming 
the white settlers. 

“If wo go and tako your blankets or your cows,” they said, “you will look 
ub up in gaol ; why then, do you conio and take our land and our door? Don't 
steal our land ; buy it, and then come and our hearts will be very happy. But do 
not think ub fools. Wo aro not very poor. Hoc, wo havo plenty of jboxes filled with 
blankets. Hence if you want our land, give ub a 1 little big price ' for it. We 
will not steal your pigs or your asses, but don't you steal our land ” [17]. 

The Church at least dealt honestly with the natives. Land was pur- 
chased and a Mission organised with a resident Missionary (the Bev. 
W. S. Reece) in 1866 [18]. 

Of Nanaimo (also on Vancouver's Island), where the Bev. J. B. 
Good was stationed in 1861, the Bishop reported in January 1863: 
11 There is now a church, parsonage and school for the whole 
population and a school-chapel for the Indians, through his zealous 
exertions. I havo, several times been present at interesting services 
at the latter, and havo reason to think that a deep impression has been 
made upon the Indian mind” [19 j. But so great were the de- 
moralising influences produced by contact with the Europeans that 
the Indians were “ apt to suppose the white men arc all alike children 
of the devil in morals, however great they may be in other respects.” 
It was therefore 11 something to be instrumental, under God, in 
pointing out to them a better way ... to afford this ill-fated race 
examples of sober and godly living,” which might 11 atono in their 
eyes to some extent for the bad and evil lives of those who call them- 
selves a superior people.” Mr. Good visited the Indians from house 
to house, worked for days in the Beserve, cutting roads and encouraging 
them to improvo their dwellings and mode of living. Ho instructed 
their children, and every Sunday preached to tho adults — at first in one 
of tho Chiefs houses and afterwards in a beautiful Mission chapel — to 
crowded congregations. The sick and dying wore also cared for, and 
in one year he vaccinated hundreds of the natives : his treatment 
having 11 surprisingly good effects^ the majority of instances ” [20]. 

In 1866 Mr. Good was transferred to the mainland at Yale (on the 
Fraser Biverb where he had the care of a small English congregation 
and the neighbouring Indians. In 1867 ho received an invitation from 
the Thompson Biver Indians, a tribe numbering 1,500. They had, 
after applying in vain for teaohors of our Church, received occasional 
visits from Bomish Missionaries. But "though they conformed 
outwardly to some of the rites of Boman Christianity,” they*" had a 
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superstitions dread 11 of the Priests, and “ were, for the most port, 
heathens at hWt.” Many of them had visited Yale and had become 
interested in the Society’s Mission there. One afternoon in the winter 
of 1867 a large body of them was seen approaching from the 'Lytton 
Boad. “On they came, walking in single file, according to their 
custom, and headed by Sashiatan, a chief of great repute ana influence 
— once a warrior noted for his prowess and cruelty." Gathering round 
the Ohurcli steps with heads uncovered, they stated their desire 
to be taught a better way than they had yet known. The deputation 
was followed by two others of similar character. Mr. Good thus gained 
some acquaintance with their language, and with the aid of an inter- 
preter he translated a portion of the Litany into Nitlakapamuk and 
chanted it to them, telling them also of the lovo of God to man. 
Whilo Mr. Good was awaiting the arrival of on assistant, Mr. Holmes, 
to leave at Yale, the Indians sent liim a message by telegraph urging 
him to “mako haste and come." A few days after ho met 600 of 
them at Lytton, who besought him 11 to come amongst thorn and to be 
their father, teacher and guide.” 

Pledges 41 to be tme and obedient " were given on behalf of them- 
selves and absont friends, who outnumbered those prosent. As the 
Missionary passed tho encampments along the Thompson Kiver, 
occasionally the aged and blind Indians were led out to him, so that 
he might give them his hand [21]. 

In May 1868 the Bishop visited tho Indians. At Yale ho 
preached to 880, under the care of Mr. IIolmcH, who already had 
obtained a Burprising influence over them. On the way to Lytton, 
where Mr. Good had removed, the Bishop was met by the Missionary 
and sixty mounted Indians, 44 representatives of many tribes and all 
catechumens in the Mission. . . . The chiefs wero decked in every 
colour and grotesque array.” To some of them the Bishop had often 
in former times spoken about God and the Saviour ; but he “ never 
hoped to behold this scene, for its remarkable feature was that they 
had all now accepted the teaching of the Minister of Christ and had 
put away the prominent sins of heathenism. Men whose histories 
were written in blood and sorceries hod become humble and teach- 
able disciples of the Lord Jesus.” On entering Lytton tho Bishop 
had to shake hands with 700 Indians, 44 who wero all adherents of the 
Mission and many had come . . . even 100 miles ” to meet him. The 
Church was thronged by hundreds, old and young. After one of the 
services four catechumens were received, one of whom had been 44 a no- 
torious sorcorer steeped in crimes. He was grey-headed, and on his knees, 
in the presence of the poople,” ho 44 confessed his deeds, renounced his 
errors and expressed penitence." As each catechumen was received 
the whole congregation rose and sang in their own tonguo tho Gloria 
Patri. At an evening meeting of catechumens there wero 260 present, 
mostly men. The subject of the Missionary’s instruction was duty to 
God. After tho Bishop hod finished examining sorgo cf the catechu- 
mens, Spintlum, the chief, rose to speak. 

44 He said the people had not answered well. They know much more. He 
would speak for them and tell . . . what they know. He then, with real eloquenoo 
and expressive and graceful gesture, told the sacred story of religion. He began 
with Fall, iwantiffnnA some leading facts of tho Old Testament ; spoke of the 
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great lore of God in sending His only Bon, and then gave a description of the life 
of Christ, who had sent His apostles to preach the Gospel to all nations. t Then 
addressing the Missionaries^ he said : ■ Tou all are come to ub becanse God has 
sent yon. Yon have brought ns tho knowledge of the truth. We have had others 
among us, and listened to them, but we cannot follow them, for they do not teach 
us right* They only brought us little crosses, but you have brought us the Holy 
Bible, tho Word of God. We eomostly pray you continue to teach ub. We shall 
never be weary of hearing God's Word.' ” 

During his visitation the Bishop met twenty-two chiefs, nearly all of 
whom were catcchnmens. In ull there were 580 accepted catechumens 
at Lytton, and 180 at Yale — “representing . . . about 1,500 declared 
adherents of tho Church of England.” Baptism was preceded by 
probations varying “ from two years and upwards.” “ Magistrates, 
Hudson’s Bay Company officials, settlers and traders,” as well as the 
Clergy, bore testimony to the beneficial influence of the Missions, 
under which “whole tribes and families” wore seen “giving up ovil 
practices and heathen customs . . . and seeking instruction in the Will 
of God.” Many of the converts regularly attended Sunday service 
from distances oxtending from ten to fifty miles; and gambling, “ an 
inveterate practice, in which relatives have been deliberately sold into 
slavery, . . . almost ceased ” [22]. 

In 1871 the Bishop laid the foundation of a now church at Lytton, 
dedicated to St. Paul (by which name the Mission lias since been known), 
and in the next year he baptized twenty-six Indians, after “ a search- 
ing examination and investigation of character.” A proof of the 
sincerity of the tribe was that whereas in times past tlioy had “ lived 
wild, lawless lives, and wero continually being brought before the 
magistrates for wrong doing,” in 1872 there was “ a total absence of 
crime amongst them ” [28]. The Indian converts indeed, by their 
consistent Christian lives, were frequently a robuko to tho Europeans. 
Thus from Yale Mr. Holmes reported in 1871 “ that while Good Friday 
was religiously observed by the Indians,” who crowded the church, 
“ the Christian whites . • . seemed too eager after the tilings of this 
life to cast a look toward the great ovent of that day ” [24]. 

During two episcopal visits to Lytton in 1878-4, 245 Indians (of 
whom 206 were adults) received baptism, most of them at the hands of 
the Bishop. On tho second occasion 116 were confirmed. Meanwhile 
(in 1878) Mr. Holmes was transferred to Cowichan and Yale was united 
to St. Paul’s Mission [25J. This addition to a district already extend- 
ing over 100 square miles [25aJ added greatly to the task of seeking out 
the remaining heathen, but the pastoral work itself proved a powerful 
evangelising agency, and many who at first held aloof were by it 
drawn into the fold. At Lytton in 1877, after an address by the Bishop, 

11 two sorcerers . . . camo forward confessing their sins and desiring baptism. One of 
them declared that . . . during tho post 12 years he hod soon first the Clergy, then the 
Word of God, then the House of Prayer, then Sacraments and he could no longer 
resist ; he had long been convinced of the weakness and inferiority of heathenism, and 
now he declared his conviction beforo his assembled brethren” [20]. 

In 1878 the mainland of British Columbia was formed into two 
new dioceses — New Westminster in the south and Caledonia in the 
north — and the original See of British Columbia limited to Van- 
couver’s Island and the adjacent isles. As far back as 1867 Bishop 
Hills testified that the Society’s aid had “been productive* of vast 
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benefits to the inhabitants " of the colony, and without it, 11 humanly 
speaking, ws could have accomplished but little indeed’’ [27]. 
On the division of the diocese it was thought wise — considering the' 
more pressing calls from other quarters — to withdraw assistance from 
Vancouver's Island, where for more than twenty years the Society had 
laboured to plant Missions amongst the natives and settlers. Since 
December 1881 the Diocese of British Columbia has therefore not 
received any financial help from the Society other than that afforded 
by two grants of £800 each in 1889 and 1891 towards a Clergy 
Endowment Fund [28]. In the Diocese of Now Westminster, 
which the Society assisted to establish by guaranteeing the main- 
tenance of the Bishop until an endowment had been provided,* Bishop 
SilUtoe found, as 11 the fruits of the Society’s work,” that the Churon 
had been 11 planted,” and had “ taken root, in four districts, each of 
them as extensive as an English diocese, and in every instance ” he 
believed the plant was “ a healthy one,” which with cultivation would 
“grow into a productive tree.” The Indian Mission at Lyttonand 
Yale numbered a “ Church body ” of 11 600 souls and 185 communi- 
cants.” [29]. The reorganisation of the Mission under two Mission- 
aries in 1884 led to corresponding results, and by 1889 the number 
of Christians had more than doubled. Much of this progress is due to 
the labours of the Bov. B. Small [80]. 

Besides its work among the Indians and the colonists the Society 
has sought to establish a Mission specially for the Chinese in British 
Columbia, but the difficulty of obtaining Chinese-speaking teachers 
has hitherto prevented much being done for these people. With the 
appointment of the Bev. H. II. Gowen (1892), this difficulty is now 
surmounted and good progress may be expected [81]. 

An instance of the respect with which the Church of England is 
regarded was afforded by the arrival at Yale in 1880 of a Chinese 
family, who “ brought with them strict injunctions from the Chief 
Pastor of a German Mission ” in Hong Kong, “ to ally themselves 
with no Christian body but that of the Church of England. This 
injunction they faithfully observed by putting themselves under the 
charge of the Church Mission ” [82]. 

To the Diocese of Caledonia the Society, on the invitation of 
Bishop Bidley, extended its aid in 1880 by providing funds for the 
support of a Missionary to work among the gold miners [88]. But 
the grant was not made use of until 1884, when a beginning was made 
(by the Bev. H. Sheldon) at Cassior, the headquarters of the Mission 
bang soon removed to Port Esrington [84]. Mr. Sheldon’s duties often 
took him into danger, and his solf-donial kept him “ as bare of any- 
thing approaching a home, or the comforts of a home, os gold fever can 
the most enterprising of miners ” [85]. 

In his first year Mr. Sheldon secured the building of a church, 
“ the first place of worship of any kind ever erected for the white men 
on the coast.” They had “ now got into the way of attending church 
most regularly,” on Saints’ Days as well as Sundays 4 . The district 
under his charge embraced “ the whole of that part of the diocese 
situated on the mainland of British Columbia.” He found the mining 

* For the first nine years the Bishop was partly supported by an annual grant bom 
the Society, which has also contributed £1,0U2 to the episcopal endowment {89a] 



camps “ more or leas, asoene ot wickedness . . . gambling \ blasphemy, 
drinking and prostitution " being earned on "to a fearful extent " 
a Such was the state of Lome on his visiting it in 1885; but bis “ own 
people ” ralliod round him, “ and by the second Sunday the place 
was reduced to something like order, and on an average twenty men 
attended the services ” [8GJ. 

No wonder the Missionary had to contend with infidelity and in- 
difference, when, “ from the first establishment of the Missions on 
this coast in 1869, the white people” had boen “carefully loft to 
themselves and until the Bishop's arrival ... in 1879 there had 
never hem a service held for them by any Missionary on the coast ” [87]. 

On this subject the Bishop added in 188G that “this summer, 
for the first time, a clergyman of our Church ” (Mr. Sheldon) “has 
ministered to the scattered groups of our countrymen from the coaBt 
to the liocky Mountains.” An idea of the travel involved could only 
be formed by sending a Missioner from London to Durham, thence to 
Carlisle, Inverness, and Aberdeen, “lie must go on foot, avoid 
roads, bridges, everything of human construction, see no living soul 
between the points ” named, 11 carry his own kit, have a foreigner to 
carry his food for the way and be postered by mosquitoes night and 
day” [881. 

Mr. Sheldon appears to have been the only qualified medical man 
available for most of the population, and the knowledge of medicine 
was “ a great power ” for doing good. Besides his ministrations to 
the whites he had “ a considerable amount of Indian work,” conducted 
in the Zimshean language ; and in tho services held by him wore to 
be seen tho whites and Indians kneeling “ side by side at God's altar.” 
This union in worship is great gain to tho Indians, because “ the 
example of the whites is a power among them ” [89]. The Missionary’s 
sojourn in the mining camps proved a great check to wicked practices. 
Marriage began to take the place of concubinage, and sobriety to gain 
ground among thoso whose drinking habits formerly knew “ no re- 
straint.” “I rejoice to sec this improvement among these early 
settlers ” (wrote the Bishop from Metlakatla in 188G), “ for it is laying 
a good foundation for the future. Among tho white population the 
Society's grant is proving a potont factor in promoting their well being 
and religious lifo ” [40 J. 

After two more years of zealous and faithful labour Mr. Sheldon 
was called to lay down his life. On February 20, 1888, he embarked 
at PortEssington in a canoe, intending to minister to the sick settlers 
same 40 miles distant. With him wore four Indians. When nearly 
half way to Fort Simpson tho canoe was struck, split, and capsized by 
a squall. All wore drowned except an Indian lad. lie says that though 
Mr. Sheldon’s flesh was tom from his fingers (while clinging to the 
canoe), he “ did not cry out. He only prayed for us boys. He asked 
the God of heaven to save us ” [41]. 

His successor, the Bev. M. Browne, reported in 1889 that Mr. 
Sheldon “began a work which is to-day a star of grandeur always 
assuming larger dimensions as we travel for thousands of miles 
through Cassiar and Babiu regions. No pen can describe his matchless 
worth, and no tongue tell the tale of woe which his death effected. As 
a parish priest his walk of life was a silent sermon daily to hia people , 
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and his medieal ability bestowed consolation and health where for 
years no one appeared to protect either body or soul.” The work of 
the Mission is “grand, noble and dangerous,” and Mr. Browne 
had narrow escapes on the water, and on two occasions “ had to remain 
for three days and two cold nights without food or shelter under heavy 
rain.” In answer to appeals from him and the Bishop for a suitable 
boat, which would prevent “ unnecessary sacrifice of life,” and for 
additional workers, a lady in England has supplied the means (£8Q) 
for meeting the former want, and the Society has provided for the 
employment of a second Missionary [42]. 

Already (in 1889) the church and parsonage at Port Essington 
have been enlarged, and a school-house and teachers 1 residence have 
been provided; and there are “ overflowing congregations ” and “good 
Sunday schools and day school well attended.” Many of the poor 
people 11 sold their trinkets to contribute to . . . Church expenses.” One 
old woman offered a ring, and an Indian “ his best blanket ” [48]. 

On Mr. Browne’s resignation at the end of 1890 the Mission was 
temporarily placed in charge of Mr. A. D. Price and Peter Haldane 
(an Indian). The former has already been admitted to Holy 
Orders [44]. In 1892 the llcv. T. C. P. Pykmont was added to the 
staff [45]. Writing in 1892, the Bishop said : “It is astonishing to 
witness the extension of the work begun at Port Essington. Now it 
has six branches or out-stations ; and besides this, Gardner's Inlet, a 
new centre, a hundred and twenty or thirty miles distant ” [46]. 


Statirticb. — I n British Columbia (area, 890,344 sq. miloB), when the w 

(1859-92) has assisted in maintaining 40 Missionaries and planting 27 Control Stations 
(as detailed on pp. 880-1), there are now 97,G18 inhabitants, of whom 23,800 are Church 
Members, under the cure of 40 Clergymen and 8 Bishops. [See p. 703; see also the 
Table on pp. 192-8.] 

ltcfercnces (Chapter XXII.)— [1] R. 3859, p. 75 ; Jo. V. 47, p. 888. [la]R. I860,p. 25; 
R. 1886, p. 61; Jo., V. 47, p. 388. [2] Jo., V. 47, pp. 8, 9, 17, 85, 235, 272, 882-8; XMSS., 
V. 8, pp. 108, 171-2. [3J R. 1859, p. 75. [4] M.F. 1859, pp. 178-81. [S] M.F. 1859, 
pp. 198-6; M.F. 1800, pp. 109-11 ; Jo., V. 47, p. 411. [0] M.F. i860, pp. 145-6. [7] M.F. 
1869, pp. 198-9 ; M.F. I860, pp. 109-11, 184-5 ; Jo., V. 48, p. 58. [8] Jo., V. 47, p. 882 ; 
R. 1869, p. 75; M.F. 1858, p. 210. [O] R. 18G0, p. 92. [10| M.F. 1859, pp. 169-72. 
ill] M.F. I860, pp. 25-9; R. 1881, pp. 108-4 ; R. 1862, n. 90; R. 1805, p. 59. [12] See 
Lists in R. 1800-5. [13] X MSS., V. 1, p. 24. [14] Jo., V. 48, pp. 824-5 ; M.F. 1808, p. 96. 
[15] R. 1865, p. 62. [16] R. 1802, pp. 90-1; R. 1803-4, p. 50; R. 1805, p. 00; QJ>., 

July .1862, p. 3: see also Jo., V. 48, p. 860; M.F. 1808, p. 100. [17J R. 1808, p. 55. 

1 181 lu 1807, p. 51. [10] X MSS., V. 1, p. 48 ; Jo., V. 48, p. 835 : see also p. 850, and 
M.F. 1808, p. 190. [20] R. 1808, pp. 55-7 ; M.F. 1808, pp. 6-8 ; R. 1804, p. 54. [21] R. 
1867, pp. 51-4 ; Q.P., Aug. 1808; M.F. 1868, pp. 137-8. [22] M.F. 1868, pp. 272-7 ; R. 
I860, p 47 ; R. 1870, pp. 40-1 : see also Ij. of Government Commissioner Sprout, June 18, 
1878; M.F. 1879, p. 102. [23] R. 1871, l>. 80; R. 1872, p. 22. [241 tt. 1871, p. 81. 

[86] a 1878, pp. 1W-4 ; E. 1874, p. 113i M.F. 1874, pp. 337-U. [36«] B. 1888, p. 44. 

[26] R. 1877, pp. 78-9. [27] M.F. 18uS, p. 213. [28] Standing Committee Minutes, 
V. 45, p. 189 ; do., V. 40, p. 258. [20] R. 1881, pp. 188-0. ( 20«] Applications Committee 
Report, 1879, p. 21 ; Jo., V. 68, p. 207 ; Jo., V. 64, pp. 81, 84 ; Standing Committoe 
MinuteB, V. 48, p. 178 ; do., V. 44, p. 40. [30] M.F. 1884, pp. 805-12; It. 1884, p. 94 ; 
B. 1888, p. 127; R. 1891, pp. 147-0. [31] X MSS., V. 1, pp. 275, 877, 417. 420, 424, 480; 
do., V. 2, pp. 11, 15. [32] R. 1880, p. 104. [83] Jo., V. 53, p. 201; X MSS., V. 2, p. 95. 
[34] K MSS., V. 1, p. 891 ; Standing Committee Book, V. 42, p. 79. [35J R. 1884, p. 95. 

1 36] R. 1885, pp. 102-4. [37] R. 1880, p. 103. [88] K MSS., V. 1, p. 440. [30] R. 
1885, pp. 101-2; R. 1886, p. 108; R. 1887, p. 118. [40] X MSS., V. 1, p. 485. 

MSS., jr . 1, pp. 404—6. 
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MBS., v. 1, pp. 404-6. [42] R. 1880, pp. 126-7; X MTSS., V. 1, pp. 618-14; do*V.U 
pp. 218, 220, 228. [48] E 1889, pp. 120-7. [44] X MSS., V. 1, pp. 519-21, 581. [45] 
X 1891, p. 151. [40] R. 1891, pp. 150-1. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WEST INDIES , CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
(INTRODUCTION). 

The Society found tho West Indies generally in possession of a Church 
Establishment which, though insufficient, yet for a long period afforded 
better provision for the ordinances of religion than existed in other 
parts of tho Mission field. There were, however, certain colls and 
claims from this quarter which could not bo disregarded. Beginning 
by aiding clergymen with books or passage money, between 1708 and 
1710, tho Society in the latter year became permanently connected 
with tho West Indies by accepting the Trusteeship of the Codrington 
Estates in Barbados. The exercise of this trust was quoted by the 
Bishop of Barbados in 1801 as “ a noble exception ” at a time (ox- 
tending over a century) “ when the African race ” (in the West Indies) 
“ were even by members of the Church, almost entirely neglected ” [1], 
Extensions were made by the Society to tho Bahamas in 1781 and to 
the Mosquito Shore in 1718. As early as 171/5 the Society also sought 
to establish two Bishoprics in tho West Indies, but its representations 
on the subject were not successful until 1821, when the Secs of Jamaica 
and Barbados were founded. [Sec pp. 201, 220, 744, 752.J 

In urging this measure and tho appointment of two Archdeacons 
in tho previous year the Society laid stress on the claims of the slaves, 
which were obtaining some recognition in the House of Commons, and 
at the invitation of the Government it recommended “a further supply 
of not less than forty Clergymen . . . with an adequate body of 
Catechists and Schoolmasters,” as “ tho smallest number that might 
produce a*iy beneficial results ” among “ the negro population of more 
than 800,000 souls ” [2]. 

By the abolition of slavery, which was accomplished during tlic 
next ten years, an immense field for Missions was opened in the West 
Indies and Guiana. Statements received by the Society in the autumn 
of 1884 showed "that an increased desire for religious instruction 
had been manifested by the emancipated negroes; that additional 
facilities for satisfying that desire wore loudly called for ; that the 

r a 'tual necessities of tho pcoplo were already pressing heavily upon 
means which the Clergy had at their command, and that those 
means were utterly insufficient to enablo them to take advantage of 
the disposition which existed both among tho proprietors and the 
working people, to receive from them tho benefit of a Christian 
education for their children.” 

tinder these circumstances, “ a great and immediate effort ” was 
made in behalf of the coloured population in the West Indies, &c. A 
negro education fund was opened, and between 1885-60 the Society, 
aided bp a Sing’s Letter, Parliamentary grants, the S.P*C.K. y the 
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Society for the Conversion of the Negroes [or the Christian Faith 
Society], and liberal contributions from persons connected with the West 
Indies, expended £171,777 on the erection of churches and schools, and 
the maintenance of clergymen, schoolmasters, and catechists. 

STATEMENT OF THE NEGRO EDUCATION FUND. 
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With the oxccption of £7,282 allotted to Mauritius and the Sey- 
chelles, this sum of .1171,777 (less £508 expenses) was applied for the 
benefit of tho coloured population in the West Indies,* Guiana,* and 
Bermuda.* * 

Tho assistance thus rendered drew tout a vast amount of local 
support, it being a condition that at least one-half of tho salaries of 
the Missionaries and lay teachers should from the first bo provided 
from other sources, and that eventually the entire charge should be 
undertaken by the Colonics [#]. 

■ Few Missionary efforts have produced such great results in bo short 
a time as were effected by this movement. From some of the 
Colonies it was possiblo for the Society to withdraw all assistance at 
an early date, without injury to tho work ; in others it lias boen 
necessary to continue and renew aid from time to time, both in order 
to Bustain Churches which otherwise must have sunk under disendow- 

* Exclusive of Codrington Estates (£01,024) the total expenditure of tho Society in 
Jncoe fields daring the years 1885-50 was £172,068, which wa« distributed as follows : — 
Windward Islands (Barbados. £20,291; Tobago, £4,926; tho other islands, £9,889)= 
£4v>005; Loeward Islands, £20,202; Jamaica, £49,918; Bahamas, £8,153; Trinidad, 
£*,190; British Guiana. £39.009 ; Bermuda, £7,411. [For details tcc R. 1889-61, State* 
menta of Account! . 

oS 
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ment,* and to extend Missions among the native races and coolie 
immigrants from China and India. An account of the Society’s work 
in each colony &o. now follows. 

References (Chapter XXIIL)-[1] R. 1801, p. 118. [2] Jo., V. 84, pp. 110, 112-16, 
141-3, 146-8. [8J llofcronces to subjoct of Negro Education R. 1884-6, pp. 40-60 ; 
H. 1851, pp. 45— Cl, 118 ; Jo., V. 48, pp. 810, 847, 867, 488-4, 480, 448 ; Jo., V. 44, pp. 5-0, 
13, 14, 88, 8H, 44-5, 54-5, 74, 385-8, 151, 164-5, 171-2, 178, 188-7, 198-4, 800-1, 880-1, 
225-0, 249, 287, 802, 808, 325, 842-8, 817-8, 362, 888, 391, 413 ; Jo., V. 45, pp. 5, 85, 41-2, 
02-3, 84, 108, 125, 137, 144-9, 106-7, 172-4, 208-9, 267-9, 288-9, 298; Jo., V. 40, pp. 82, 
170, 180; H MSS., V. 4, pp. 21-81, 87-48, 45-8, 08-72, 70-88, 102, 100, 108, 172, 174, 188, 
180, 188, 195, 221-2, 257, 259, 201, 284-7, 840; H MSS., V. 5, pp. 10, 20, 29, 80-7, 09 ; 
H MSS., V. 0, pp. 35, 41, 44-5, 52, 77, 82, 92, 113, 118, 121, 130, 189-40, 144, 159, 168-4, 
100, 171, 203-4, 200, 222, 239-41, 266-7, 278, 280. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

T1I1-1 WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

, Thr WixmvAKD Islands embrace lliu southern group of tho West Ti idles, viz., 
Barbados (which wan mode a distinct (lovi Turnout in 1885), St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the 
Grenadines, and Grenada. Tobago, formerly reckoned as one of the group, lias since 
January 1889 been united with the Government of Trinidud. 

Barbados (urea, 166 square miles). — Some doubt exists as to when iliis island was 
discovered. The Portuguese are credited with lieing tho lirst visitors, hut their connec- 
tion with “Los Barbados ” ns they called it (from its Ix'urdcd fig-trees) was little more 
than nominal. In 1605lhncrcw of the fifirr took possession of it in the name or “ James 
Kmg of England”; lint the island continued, as they found it, almost uninhabited, until 
1625, when a settlement was formed by Sir \V. (’our teen, a London merchant, acting 
under the Earl of Marlborough, to whom .Tames had granted it. The first chaplain was 
tho Rev. Nicholas Levertou, of Exeter College, Oxford, but tho discord^und, profligacy of 
tlie settlers moved him to throw up his charge in despair. The granting of all tho 
Caribbce Islands to the Earl of Carlisle by Charles 1. in 1627 led to tlie Earl of Marl- 
borough relinquishing liis claims for a consideration, and ill 1028 a second party of 
colonists settled in Barbados. In tho patent to the Earl of Carlisle the first ground 
assigned for the grunt is “ n laudable and pious design " on his part 11 of propagating 
the Christian religion ” as well as “ of enlarging his Majesty’s dominions. By 1629 
six parishes had been established ; five morn wore added in 1645; and strict conformity 
with the Church of England was enjoined, neglect of family prayer or of attendance at 
qhurch being made punishable by tines. Again, in 1061 an Act was passed “for tlie 
encouragement of nil faithful ministers in the Pastoral Charge within tho Island.” All 
these provisions were to tv great extent neutralised by the lnisgovemmcnt of the 
Parochial Vestries. Ho tyrannical was their control that in 1080 only five clergymen 
remained in tlie island. Baptisms, marriages, churchings, and burials were “cither 
totally omitted or else performed by tlie overseers, in a kind of proplmue merriment, and 
derision ... of tlie ordinances.'’ By endeavouring to instruct tho negroes the Clergy 
tliomsol ves were exposed to “most barbarous usuagu ” and the slaves to worse treat- 
ment than lieforc.t 

St. Lucia (area, 243 Hquare miles) wus discovered by Columbus in 1502, when it wan 
inhabited by Carihs, in whose jiosscssion it continued till 1635, when tlie King of France 
granted it to two of Ids subjects. The first English settlement, formed in 1689, was 
totally destroyed by the Carihs in 1040 ; the second lasted from 1064-7. Hince that date, 
excopting for its neutrality 3728-14 and 1748-50, the island repeatedly changed hands 
between the French and English— tho latter holding it for short periods only (1722-8, 
1702-8, 1782-8, 1794-lbOl) until June 22, 1808, when it became permanently a British 
possession. 


* The policy of disestablishment and disendowment was introduced into tlie Wiest 
Indies at the end of 1H09 ; but it Iioh not extended to tlie island of Barbados or to Guiana. 

t Hee The Negro's anti Indian's Advocate suing for their Admission into the 
Church, Ac. by the Rev. Morgan Godwyn, 1660 . 
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St. Vincent (area, 140 square miles) was discovered by Columbus in 1408. Nomina 
possession was assumed bythe English in 1607, but in reulity tho island was left solely 
in the hands of the native inhabitants — the Caribs — till tlie next century, sometimes by 
arrangement with the French. It wus assigned to the Duke of Montague by George 1. 
in 1722, declared neutral ill 1748, taken by the English in 1702, to whom it wsb ceded in 
17C8, and again in 1788, having boon surrendered to tho French in 1770. During the 
French Revolution the Caribs, excited by the French, revolted, and after ravaging the 
colony were removed in 1707, to the number of 6,080, to tho Island of Rattan in tlie Bay 
of Honduras. 

Grenada (area, 183 square miles) wan discovered by Columbus in 1408, it being then 
inhabited by Caribs. The French, who began to colonise it alxmt 1060, extirpated 
the natives. Tho island was surrendered to tlie English in 1702, recovered by the French 
1770, and restored to Great Britain in 1783. 

The Grenadines are small islands lying between Grenada and St. Vincent, the ohinf 
being Carriacou and Bequia. • 

Within two years of its establishment tlio Society was no&mojjy 
brought into connection with Barbados by tho will of General 
Codrington, dated Feb. 22, 1708, of which the following is a verbatim 
extract, now published for the iirst time by tlie Society : — 

“ I Christopher Codringi on of Doddington in the Connly of Gloucester Esq. 
and Chief Governor of her Majesty's Leeward Islands in America do make und 
declare this to be my last Will and Testament. I recommend my Soul to the good 
God who gave it, hopcing for salvation thro 1 liis mercy, and the merits of hit* Bon; 
my worldly Estate I thus dispose of. . . . 

“I give and bequeath my two plantations in the Island of Barbadocs to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Christian Religion in Foreign Parts erected and 
established by my late good Master King William tho third and my desire is to 
have the plantations continued ini ire and BOO negroes at least always kept thereon, 
and a convenient number of Professors and scholars maintained there all of them 
to be under vows of poverty and chastity and obedience who shall be obliged to 
study and practise Phisick and Chirngnry ns well as Divinity, that by the apparent 
usefulness of the former to nil mankind they may both endear themselves to tho 
people and have tho better opportunities of doing good to men's souls whilst t-liey 
are taking care of their body*, but the particulars of tlie constitutions I leave to tho 
Society composed of wise and good men " ! 1]. 

In addition to these two estates, called “ Consett’s and Codring- 
ton’s,” a part of his estate in the Island of Barbuda was bequeathed 
to the Society. |»Scc p. 212.J General Codrington died in Barbados on 
Good Friday, April 7, 1710. His body rested in St. Michael’s Church' 
in that island until 1710, when it was removed to the Chapel of AJ1 
Souls College, Oxford, of which college lie had been Fellow, and to 
which lie bequeathed his hooks and a considerable sum of money [21. 
According to tlie liev. W. Gordon of Barbados, who was selected to 
preach tho funeral sermon, which was dedicated to the Society, 

11 The Design of the Request wmr the maintenance of Monks and Missionarys 
to bo employed in the Conversion of Negroes and Indians, which design he took 
from his conversation with a Learned Jesuite of Kt. Christophers, between whom 
and him, there passed several Letters about the antiquity, usefulness und 
excellency of a monastic life : but these with some other Rules und Diicctious of 
his which he communicated to me whilst alive are not now to Le found. Of the 
Missionarys he proposed that there slum'd ho constantly kept abroad tim e Visitors, 
who shou’d bo obliged to travel from Colony to Colony, and from country to 
country, to transmit to the Society a largo fjisUmcul Account of the State of 
Christianity, in each countrey, of the genius of the people, and what means were 
most probable to advance religion uml piety ” [3]. 'L., liev. W. Gordon, 25 July 
1710.] 

The will was announced on Aug. 18, 1710, but the Society 
14 laboured under some uncommon difficulties in obtaining possession of 
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their right in the two Plantations,” tho value of whieh, or of the yetfrly 
crops, was then estimated “to amount to upwards of £2,000 per 
annnm dear of all charges ” [4]. 

The 11 difficulties,” which arose from the claims of tho executor, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Codrington, were aggravated by the injudicious 
zeal of the Governor of Barbados. The Society's attorneys had been 
in treaty with Colonel Codrmgton, and wore in hopes of getting 
possession of tho estates, but in August 1711, on waiting on him, 

11 they fonnd him in custody by a writ of Ne exeat IiiHiilam, contrary to their or any 
of their Council's knowledge ; which greatly exasperated the Colonel : upon which 
they applyod to the Governor who told 'em that ho had heard tho Society’s 
pretensions slighted and ridiculed before his face hy some of tho Colonel's friends 
and that ho look’t on all his offers to be moor amusements and therefore ho had 
taken that method and would answer the sumo to tho Society." 

In so doing (Aug. 20, 1711), Governor Lowtlier stated tbat but for 
the writ the Colonel would “ have gone off the Island and kept the 
Society long out of possession,” a statement not homo out by subse- 
quent events. While complaining to the Society, Colonel Codrington 
promisod not to retaliate, but to “ contribute everything towards tho 
preservation of ” the estate | f>], 

» An amicable settlement was effected by which tho Society obtained 
actual possession of the estates on Feb. 22, 1712, and Colonel 
* Codrington was afterwards described by the Society as, next to his 
kinsman, “ our prime benefactor ” [fij. 

It is due to Governor Lowtlier to say that in 1711 Queen Anno had 
been moved to send him a letter in the Society’s interests. 
It 'is no less duo to Colonel Codrington to record that in 1720 the 
Society 

“ order'd that Robert Lowtlier Esq. late Govemour of Barbados bo dismist from 
being a Member of the Society upon the Account of his having in a moat notorious 
manner vilified the Society, and having never paid any part of his annual 
subscription to the Socioty, and being under consurc of tho Government for great 
misbehaviours in his late publick station of Govcrnoui 1 of Barbados " |7j. 

In 1713 the Society “ resolved forthwith to begin the building a 
'College in Barbados pursuant to tiie directions and for the purposes 
mentioned ” by General Codrington, but owing to the lack of requisite 
funds it was not possible to complete and open a building for educational 
purposes until 1745 [8 J. An account of the institution is given on p. 782. 

A “ dreadful hurricane ” in 1780 did so much damage in the 
island that it was judged “proper to assist the Barbados Estates in 
their . . . distress from the General Fund of the Socioty.” This 
help proved insufficient, and “ as the best measure ” that could bo 
adopted “ to prevent an absolute bankruptcy ” a lease was granted in 
1783 to Mr. John Brathwaite, who undertook “ the caro of the Estates 
upon the most liberal and disinterested principle, at a certain rent of 
£500 a year, but with a design to expend whatever further produce ” 
might arise “ by a more successful management, to the discharge of 
the debts,” and to tho benefit of the trust property fOJ. 

By the new management tho Society benefited in tho next ten 
years to the amount of £i 2,700, 10s. 8W. currency, exclusive of the 
annual rent, amounting to £5,000 sterling. “ Bound in the strongest 
sense of gratitude to express their obligations ” for this “lagge sum,” 
which they regarded “ in the light of a benefaction/’ Mr. Brathwaite 
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was 11 desired to accept a piece of plate of one hundred guineas value, 
as a more permanent and public mark of the Society’s gratitude and 
esteem ” [10]. Subsequently through Mr. Forster Clarke, to whom was 
11 consigned, for many years the direction of the plantations,” the 
Society became “ indebted for the continued improvement, not only of 
the resources of the trust, but of the condition and increase of the negro 
population” [11]. 

The estates being prosperous and the College expenditure being 
then on a small scale, the trust funds by 1820 wero increased to 
£84,000 Three per Cent. Consols ; but the cost of proparing the College 
for the reception of academical students and repairing damage caused 
by a hurricane in 1881 reduced this sum to £10,000 in 1888 and 
£17,000 in 1886. On the abolition of slavery £8,828. 8,?. Oil. was 
received in 1886 as compensation money for the slaves on the 
estates [12] ; but in the next few years expenditure so exceeded income 
that the funded capital in 1846 amounted to only £14,725 [18], The 
experiment of leasing the estates, again tried for certain periods [14], 
proved so unsatisfactory that in March 1876 negotiations for their 
sale were authorised ; but a few months later the “ unsettled state of 
the island ” induced tlio Society to retain the estates “ for the present,” 
and work them by means of an agent [151. Since 1870, under the* 
management of an able attorney, Mr. (r. A. Sealy, the property has 
been considerably improved, in spito of periods of great commercial- 
depression in the West Indies [15a 1 . Although the erection of the 
collegiate buildings was long delayed, the {Society had no sooner 
obtained possession of the estates than it began a Mission to the 
negroes thereon. The Report for 1712 says : — 

11 The Society, in discharge of till'd trust, have sought out this year for ^ suitable 
Missionary, uml made choice, or the licvcmid Mr. Joseph Holt , who being well 
approv'd of, as to life and morals, and appearing with due testimonials of his skill 
in Physic uml Surgery , has been dispatch’d to Barbados os Chaplain and 
Catechist ; under which denominations, besides the ordinary duties of a 
Missionary, he is to instruct in the Christian religion, the Meg rocs, and their 
children, within the Society’s Plantations in Barbados , and to supervise the Bick 
and maimed Negroes and Servants, ... a chest of medicines ... to the value of 
Ail 0 " being supplied him [lli|. 


The preacher of tlio Anniversary Human in 1711, Bishop Fleet- 
wood of St. Asaph, laid it down “ that if all the slaves in America, and 
ovory island in those seas, were to continue infidels for ever, yet ours 
alone must needs be Christians”; and the Society acted on this 
principle by directing the agents in Barbados that the negroes Bhould 
“ particularly have a liberty on Saturdays in the afternoon to work for 
themselves ; and that they may have time to attend instructions on 
the Lord’s Bay ” [17]. Mr. Holt returned to England in 1714, but a 
succession of Missionaries* was maintained, and the Report for 1740 
records that through their labours “ some hundreds of negroes have 
been brought to our Holy Religion ; und there are now not less than 
seventy Christian negroes on thoso Plantations.” In that year the 
framing of some of them as schoolmasters was ordered [18]. It was 

* Mostly clergymen, but called 11 catechists " up to 1H18. From 1748 the office was 
generally united with that of usher at the Grammar School on the estates, 
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the “earnest desire" of the Society “that particular care" should 
be taken “in the management and treatment of the Negroes,, both 
adult and children, and more especially with regard to their religious 
instruction " ; and it gave the Society “ very great satisfaction '* to be 
assured, as it was repeatedly, that the slaves were “ treated with the 
greatest humanity and tenderness in all respects ” [10]. 

Li 1707 directions were also given “ that two white women should 
be hired, and maintained in the College to take care of and to teach 
the young negroes to read as preparatory to, and essentially connected 
with, religious instruction ” [20]. 

The appointment of the Rev. J. H. Pindeb as Estates Chaplain in 
1818 led to a reorganisation of the Mission. His reception by the 
negroes and tho subsequent progress of the work he thuB described : — 

“ There was it very numerous assemblage of them in the College hall, which 
was prepared for divine service, the chapel being under repair, and the scholars on 
the foundation being absent for the Christmas vocation. They were very attentive 
during the prayers and sermon. After service they collected around me on the 
green in front, and bade me welcome amongst them as their minister in a warm 
and encouraging manner. . . . The progress of the Schools gave mo great cause 
for thankfulness and the kind disposition manifested towards me by all the negroes 
was truly gratifying.” [In July 1810 a wooden chapel erected specially for tho 
Aegroes, was opened, but] “on the 13th of October tho island was visited by n 
destructive hurricane, and tlie chapel perished among the awful effects of the gale. 
' It was truly gratifying to mark tho contented manner in which the people bovo 
their severe losses. Their own houses were materially injured in almost every 
instance, and in some utterly destroyed. Hut the remark of one to me was,- 1 It whs 
God’s doing ; and if the house of God wus not spared, how could they expect 
theirs?’” 

The building was replaced by a stone structure in 1821, capable of 
containing 800 persons. At the opening on June 8 the school children 
had been so instructed “ as to render tho psalmody a very gratifying 
part of public worship.” 

Mr. lender's report continues : — 

11 1822.- The power of religious instruction began now to be sensibly diffused 
(through the medium of the Society's negroes,) among those of the neighbouring 
estates; and several came to lie regularly examined anil prepared for admission 
to baptism, who havo since been found faithful to their solemn engagements. 1 
had the satisfaction also this year of establishing it us a rule for the women to 
return public thunks to Almighty God fur their safe deliverance in child-birth. 

“In December tho communicants were, white fifteen, and coloured twenty- 
two; and tlio Sunday Fcliool, iiidc]K.'julcntly of those receiving daily education, 
twenty-one. At tho request of some of the coloured ronuiiiiniennts, a collection 
at tho sacrament began this year to be made, and with so willing a heart was the 
^appeal answered, Unit from tho. joint offerings of white and coloured persons there 
*was always at Christmas a little sum varying from live to seven pounds. This 
was distributed among tlie aged, the intinn, and the orphans, who were observers 
of the Load’s day, and in other respects worthy.” The “ behaviour ” of the slaves 
“at public worship is reverent and in many cases devout. Their desire for in- 
struction is manifest. ... In seasons of illness or distress, they are visited by the 
Chaplain,' at the hospital or at their own houses. . . . Tho Hospital is a new and 
very commodious building. . . . The visits of the Apothecary aio daily, and a 
nurse attends constantly on the sick. In cases of dangerous illness the very best 
medical or surgical aid is called in, without hesitation and without regard to 
expense. . . . They seem to feel great confidence in their Minister, and often seise 
opportunities of having intercourse with him ; and their numerous little presents 
and sorrow at parting with him showed their attachment in a most affecting 
manner. ... The portion of food allotted to them ... is so abundant, {hat they 
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are enabled by the superfluity to pay for making their clothes, to raise stock 
and to sell a part at the town market." 

“ 1A24. Although the marriage of slaves was a point which I had at heart 
from the first and formed one of the early regulations still none could be prevailed 
upon to marry according to tho rites of the Church " [21]. 

Tlie offer of special privileges to married folk led to a mitigation of 
this evil, and by 18531 “ nearly one half of tho heads of families ” had 
been united in marriage [22]. In tho meantime, viz. in 1824, tho 
Society had succeeded in accomplishing an object to which its energies 
had been directed as early as 1718— the foundation of a Bishopric in 
Barbados. [See pp. 744, 752.] The presence of Bishop Coleridge 
(cons. 1824) brought a blessing to the whole diocese. To the negroes 
in particular he proved a wise shepherd and true friend [22n |. Respecting 
those on the Codringtnn Estates lie reported in 1880 that marriages 
were “ becoming more frequent.” The people appeared “healthy and 
cheerful, and especially in tho newly-built stone houses ” were “ very 
comfortably provided for.” If 

“the Society anil their opponents in the mother country could meet on 
the Estates and witness the scene . . . they would Irani on ent/vmj % that tho 
people were Blnves ami belonging to the Society, but they would behold an 
industrious and health}' body of labourers, supported entirely by the Estates, born 
almost to a mail on it, never sold from it, but virtual!!/ ut Inched to the soil ; with 
their village, chapel, hospital, and school with ail excellent minister moving 
about among them, and ready to instruct their ignorance, and comfort them in 
sickness; under discipline, hut without severity with many encouragements to 
do wlint is right- with the Kunduvs wholly unbroken in upon by the master or 
their necessities --with other days wholly at their own disposal— and with much, 
which, if they availed themselves of tlicir special privileges, would place very 
great comfort within their power ” [23]. 

Previously to the receipt of this letter tho Society, with a view to 
confirm and perpetuate the improvements already made in the civil 
and religious condition of the negroes, hud taken measures “ for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves.” In publishing them in 1880 its 
position and conduct as trustees wero justified in a report, of which 
tho following is an extract 

"Tho Society . . . who frrl ns deeply as any part of tho community, the 
duty incumbent upon a Christian people, to put an end not only to tlic odious 
traffic in slaves, by which this country was so long disgraced, but also to the 
grout evil of slavery itself ; have of late been exposed to some obloquy as holders 
of West India 8lavos ; nml it cannot ho denied that the Hociety are Trustees for 
the Cod ring! on Estates in Ilnrlmdos; tlmt those, estntes arc cultivated by slaves, 
and that their produce is received by the Society for the purposes of such trust, and 
expended, according to the provisions »■“ (iciieral Oodrington's will, in the support 
of Codrington College in that island. Hut surely the acccptanco of a trust, which' 
took place more than a century ago, when tho great question of Negro Slavery 
had excited hut little attention even in the mure religious part of tho community, 
is hardly to ho brought forward ns a charge against the present conductors of tho 
Institution, who finding themselves in the character of Trustees of West Indian 
property for a specific object, and that a highly beneficial one to the interests of 
Christianity and tho West India Colonies, cannot feel themselves at liberty to 
abandon that trust, but are bound to lnako tho wisest, best, and most Christian 
use of it. 

“ Throe different plans of proceeding suggest themselves to persons in Bnch a 
situation : 

“ 1st. They may relinquish their trust but it is not difficult to show that 
the interests of humanity and religion would be rather impeded than promoted 
by such a measure. 
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“8<L Or secondly, they may at once eniranohieo the slaves;—* step which 
they believe would be followed by more Buffering and crime than have ever yet 
been witnessed under the most galling bondage. 

“ 8d. Or lastly, they may make provision for their gradual emancipation ; and 
by the introduction of free labour into the colonics, afford an example which 
may lead to the abolition of slavery without danger to life or property. 

“The Society have adopted the last of these courses, and notwithstanding the 
odium which it has been attempted to cost upon them, they firmly believe that 
the circumstance of slave-property being held in trust by a great religious cor- 
poration may be made the means of conferring the most essential benefits upon 
the Negro population of the West Indies, and of promoting their ultimate en- 
franchisement. 

“For what is the true view of the case? A vory large body of our fellow 
creatures are in a Btate of slavery. To emancipate them suddenly and indiscri- 
minately would only be to injure the objects of our just and charitable Bolicitude. 
The possession thereforo of a trust which enables the Society to toko the load in 
a systematic emancipation, and show wlint preparatory steps ought to be taken, 
and may bo safely taken, is surely nothing of which, as men or as Christians, 
the Society need be nshamed. If this estate had never been entrusted to their 
care, they might, us u religious body, have! declared their opinion upon the duty of 
a Christian nation towards its enslaved and unenlightened subjects ; but now they 
have it in their power to testify that opinion by their actions. They can shew 
that the Negro is capable of instruction, for they hava instructed him. They can 
shew that hie is susceptible of the same devotional feeling as onrselves, and may 
be brought under the controlling influence of the sarao divino laws. Again, on 
the important subject of marriage the Society might have felt and expressed them- 
selves Btrongly without any immediate connexion with the slave population ; but 
they are now ablo to combat the prejudices of the Negro on tlio spot, and ore 
gradually overcoming them by tlio arguments of religion and the influence of 
temporal advantage. On tlio question of emancipation also the Society, as 
Trustees of the Codrington Estates, urn able not only to suggest a course, but to 
mako the trial themselves, for the satisfaction of others ; and to shew the planters 
how they may gradually enfranchise their Slaves without destruction to their pro- 
perty.” 

After detailing tlio chief provisions for the moral and religious 
improvement and for tlio emancipation of the slaves, the report 
continues : — 

“Many of them, it should lie remembered, arc now in operation, and the 
Society arc fully pledged to carry the whole of them into effect, and to adopt, 
from time'to time, such further measures as may be likely to accelerate the com- 
plete emancipation of the Slaves. They arc willing to hope, that they may thus 
iie inode an instrument of extensive and permanent benefit to all classes of their 
West Indian fellow subjects, both by the measures which they themselves adopt, 
and by the example afforded to others, of an honest endeavour to satisfy the 
claims of humanity and religion, and to qualify tlm Slave for the great blessing 
of freedom, by lessons which may also prepare him for everlasting happiness in 
heaven. The Society arc resolved to proceed in the discharge of their duty upon 
■ these principles and with these intentions, and look with humble confidence for 
the Divine blessing upon their honest endeavours ” [24]. 

The enfranchisement of tho Codrington negroes was thus already 
being accomplished when the Act of Parliament for the Abolition of 
Slavery in tho West Indies was passed- & measure which relieved tho 
Society from much anxiety and responsibility. Allotments of land 
had been given to the more deserving of the negroes, on condition 
that they should provide for themselves and their families out of the 
produce of the allotment, and labour on the estate during four days 
in each week, by way of rent for the land. 11 This was in fact an 
anticipation of the apprenticing system, and the Society’s terms., were 
more favourable to the negroes than thoBe which were settled by 
Parliament ” [2d]. 
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The conversion of tho West Indian slave into a free and industrious 
Christian peasant was quickly effected on the Codrington Estates, and 
the Society was enabled to set an example with respect to the 
enfranchisement of tho negroes not unworthy of what it had done for 
their intellectual, moral, and religious instruction. It was reported in 
1840 11 that while the labouring population on a great many estates ” 
had “been wayward and refractory the people on the Society's 
estates " had been “ steady manageable cheerful and industrious." 
The increasing numbers which filled tho chapel, both for religious 
worship and instruction in the Sunday Schools, marked an increasing 
desire for moral improvement, and in the opinion of the Estates 
Manager the population clearly showed “ the benefit which they have 
derived from the long care and attention of the Society to their moral 
and religious wants." The Codrington negroes now also “ came for- 
ward willingly and cheerfully to assist their minister in the great work 
of religious instruction." 

“ They arc baptized ” (added the liishop), “ they live together in marriage, they 
attend their Church* and Sumimeiits, they send their children to School, they 
conduct themselves well in tlu.-ir severu 1 relations in life, they urc industrious, 
honest, contented, and peace able, useful in their generation, with hope through 
{Christ of heaven; and toiling while on earth for tin object which is so intimately 
connected in its effects even with that very heaven to which they are looking ; for 
they know, that though the produce of their labour lie sent to England, it is not 
spent or squandered there, hut returned to them for the high, and holy, and blessed 
purpose of training up in these lauds, a fuitlniil, laborious, and able ministry 11 [20]. 

Up to 1831 the Society’s connection with the Windward Islands 
had been confined to the discharge of its responsibilities as trustee 
of the Codrington Estates, but a hurrieano in that year led to a grant of 
£2,000 from its general fund towards the rebuilding of tho chapels 
destroyed in Barbados — “ an instance of timely succour never to be 
forgotten " [27]. 

With tho abolition of slavery commenced “ a sories of benefits of 
which it pleased Clod tp make the Society an instrument " to the West 
Indies generally. The Windwards were among the first to share in the 
Negro Instruction Fund [28] [pp. 191-5], with results which were 
strikingly manifest when tho day of emancipation (August 1, 1838) 
arriv'd. How that day was observed in Barbados lias thus been tola 
by Bishop Coleridgo : — 

“ In one day— in one moment -was this great measure carried into execution. 
Eight hundred thousand human beings lay down at night as slaves, and rose in 
tbo moniing as free as ourselves. It might have been expected that oil such an 
occasion there would have been son.c ut burst of public feeling. 1 was present but 
there was no gathering that ulTectcd the public peace. There tras a gathering: 
but it was a gathering of young and old together, in the house of the common 
Father of all. It was my peculiar happiness on that ever memorable day, to 
address a congregation of nearly 4,000 persons, of whom more than 3,000 were 
negroes, just emancipated. And such was the order, such tho deep attention and 
perfect silence, that . . . you might have heard a pin drop. Among this mass 
of people, of all colours, worn thousands of my African brethren, _ joining with 
their European brother, in offering up their prayers and thanksgivings to the 
Faiher, Redeemer, and Sanctifier of ail. To prepare the minds of a mass of 
persons, so peculiarly situated, for a cliango such as this, was a work requiring the 
exercise of great patience nnd altogether of a most arduous nature. And it was 
chiefly owing to tho Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel that that day not 
only passed in peace, but was distinguished for tho proper feeling that prevailed, 
and its perfect order ” [20]. 
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During the first five years of the operation of the Negro Instruction 
Fund the sittings in churches and chapels in Barbados were increased 
from 9,250 to over 21,000. Much of the good effected in this and 
other ways was due to the wise superintendence exercised by Bishop 
Coleridge, [tfic Address of Barbados Clergy on his resignation [30].] 

The Bishop's 11 own grateful sense of the important aid afforded 
by the Society to a Colonial Church and through the example and 
operation of such a Church to the heathen around " was thus stated 
after his return to England : — 

“ There is no Colonial Bishop,- I can speak for myself, after an experience 
abroad of many years,— who does not feci that the Society is but the almoner of 
tho Church ; that she acts, and claims but to act in this capacity ; that his 
authority is safe in licr hands ; and that there is no want of his diocese whioh ho 
may not lay before the Society, in the full and comfortable assurance that it will 
receive every consideration, and be relieved to tlic utmost extent of tho Society's 
pecuniary resources. The increase of those resources- such is the position which 
the Society holds within the Church, ami such its mode of operation— is hut 
another word for the extension, under the Divino blessing, of Religion itself ” [31]. 

On Bishop Coleridge's resignation (1811) the Diocese of Barbados 
was reduced by t-lic formation of Antigua and Guiana into separato 
Sees. Ilis successor, Bishop T. Parky, reported in 1845 “ a daily 
increasing value of the Society generally in all its operations, as well 
as of gratitude for tho almost incalculable benefits of which it lias been 
made tho favoured instrument, to ourselves in particular ” [82]. 

Proof of this was seen in the ready efforts made by tho people of 
Barbados both to support tlic Church in their midst and to extend it 
in foreign lands. A local association was formed in connection with 
the Society in 1811, and in its first year it contributed £100 to the 
Society in Englund and £150 to the erection of three places of worship 
in Barbados [88 j. Already in 1810 tho three branches of the island 
Legislature had passed an Act in one day making provision for tho 
better maintenance of tho Clergy, and when it was announced that 
tho Society's aid in this object would cease, another Act was passed 
assigning £150 per annum to each of six island curates from tho 
Public Treasury [84]. Tho Society's giant for schoolmasters in tlic 
diocese (at one period nearly 18,000 per annum) had been gradually 
reduced, and ceased altogether in 1810. In Grenada and St. Vincent, 
in Trinidad and in Barbados the respective Legislatures promptly pro- 
vided funds to meet the withdrawal [85 ;. 

Ou tlic yalue of the Society’s help during and after, negro emanci- 
pation it may bo well to recall Bishop Parry’s words in 1840 : — 

“ It may justly be said that tho praise of this Society ‘is in all the Churches’ of 
II the Colonics of the West Indies. . . . Wo have many debts . . . to the Imperial 
Government . . . the different Colonial Legislatures- to private liberality and 
voluntary associations in the Colonies . . . to various other Societies . . . bat the 
great channel through which we have received voluntary aid from England since 
the extirpation of shivery has been that opened up to us by this excellent Society. 
This institution lias been to us, indeed, not ono Society, hut many : it liaB been to 
us a Church Missionary Society, by extending the limits of onr Church ; a Church 
Building Society, by enlarging and multiplying our placcH of worship; an 
Education Society, by adding to and supporting our Schools; a Pastoral-Aid 
Society, by supplying us with catechists and readers; an Additional Curates 
Society, by adding to tho number of our Clergy. In every way that we seeded its 
help, in e\ery way, at least, that was practicable, it has come forwaffl to onr 
sistance, wiili a liberality limited only by the extent of its means. • . . Since 
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1084 * . . within the diocese of Barbados alone the number of Clergy has increased 
from 42 to 67 ; of rectories endowed by the different Colonial Legislatures from 20 
to29; of ouraoies locally provided for from 5 to 31. . . . There has been also ... a 
proportionate increase in the number of Schools and Schoolhousos. . . . The great 
and characteristic benefit of this Society’s co-operation is that it has been 
instrumental in stimulating the Colonists to make this provision " [36]. 

* The general Missionary operations of the Society in the Windward 
Islands were suspended in 1840. At that time tho Diocese of Barbados, 
which then included Trinidad and Tobago, was more or less indebted 
to the Society for 45 of its 78 clergymen [87]. As a 11 suitable com- 
memoration of the Society’s benefits” and in connection with its 
jubilee of 1851 an association was organised in Barbados for the 
diffusion of Christianity in West Africa, through tho agency of native 
Africans, with the declared purpose of making some amends to that 
country for tho wrongs inflicted upon it by England and her Colonies. 
The Association has since been adopted generally in the West Indies, 
and an account of its operations is given on pages 280-7 [88 j. 

In 1854 Bishop Parry reported that 
“ Churches, Chapels, and School houses, erected or enlarged throughout the 
Dioceso, with . . . parsonages . . . the number of Clergy considerably increased, 
congregations augmented and multiplied, schools in many cases founded, in 
others improved, are the visible memorials of the Society's munificence during a 
time of great urgency and importance, and of almost oijnal difficulty . . . whilst in 
the management of the Codrington Trust, it hns continued all along, only with 
increasing effect, to assist in the work of education and in the supply of candidates 
for lloly Orders to an extent and in a manner which otherwise, in all human 
probability, would have been found altogether impracticable ” ';U» . 


It was not anticipated that tho Society would again be called upon 
to contributo towards the support of the Church in the Windward 
Islands otherwise than through Cod ring tori College and the Estates 
Chaplaincy. But while State aid lias been continued to Barbados, in 
the other islands tho Church has been disestablished and partially 
or wholly disendowed. For these, under their changed circumstancos 
[which necessitated their organisation into a separate Diocese (named 
“ the Windward Islands”) in 1878], tho Society since 1884 has made 
such provision as has served to prevent the abandonment of much 
good work [40J. 

At the present time the Society is taking measures for enlarging 
and improving the dwellings of the (negro) labourers on the Cod- 
rington Estates. Of tho existence of serious ovils produced by a 
Kystem of overcrowding, the Society was kept in ignorance until 1891, 
when the Bev. F. Gilbertson, then appointed Chaplain, drew attention 
to the subject. Whatever may 1( e the difficulties in introducing the 
necessary reforms in tho island generally, the Society is determined at 
whatever cost to perform its duty us landlord, and in this respect, as 
in tho emancipation of the negro, it is taking the lead in “ a more 
excellent way ” [41]. 


Statistics. — In the Windward Inland* (area, 070 w\. miles), whore the Society 
(1712-1802) ha* assisted in maintaining 71 Miasionaries and planting 24 Ceultnl Stations 
(iih detailed on pp. H81-2), there urn now 818,789 inhabitants, of whom 109,540 are 
Church Members, under the care of 73 Clergymen and a Bishop. [&r p. 734 ; see also 
the Table on pp. 252-8.] 

References (Chapter XXIV.)— fl] App. Jo., B 18, p. 141. |2] Bishop T. Pony's 
Account of Codrington College, 1847, p. 57. [3] A MSS., V. 0, p. 28. f4] It. 1710, pp. 82, 
40; R. 1711, pp. 80-41; Jo., V. 1, Aug. 18, 1710; A MSS., V. 0, pp 1 l 11-15. [5] Jo., Y. 9, 


PP 90-100. 


■OT 


1713 IV 68; B. 17U> p. 09. [7] Jo., V. 9, p. 7 ; V. 4, y, 181. [8] 
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R. 1718, p. 52; R. 1745, pp. 55-6. 


[0] R. 1780, pp. 45-7 ; R. 1781, pp. 50-8,57; R.1879, 
■ W"i| DWj JCh IIQO) |l! Ull _L*WJ Jo., V. 97, p.29. [11] R. 1825, p. 154. [Iff] R. 1887, 
82 ; Jo., V. 50, pp. 166-8. [13 ] S.P.G. Accounts, 1840, p. 0 ; Bp.Parry'a * Codrington 
liege,” pp. 44-5. [14J Ja, V. 48, p. 108 ; Jo., V. 52, pp. 826-7. [15] Ja, Y. 52, pp. 76, 
826-7, 878-4 ; Ja, V. 58, pp. 9, 8. [16a] L MSS., V. 5, pp. 886-7 ; da, V. 6, pp. 57, 68 
08, 127, 145, 166, 186, 215, 224, 281, 205-6, 808, 845. [181 R. 1712, pp. 07-8. [17] R 
1719, p. 60. |18] R. 1740, p. 68. (19] R. 1768, pp. 07-8; R. 1700, p. 85. [20] R. 1707, 



[28] R. 1836-50 (Statements of Accounts) ; Jo., Y. 44, pp. 5, 0, 88, 45, 55, 172, 194, 888 
Ja, Y. 45, pp. 85, 41-2, 02-8, 114, 140-7, 166-7, 269. [20] Q.P., Oet. 1841, p. 7. [30] R. 
1841, pp. 08-0. [31] R. 1848, p. 105. [32 1 It. 1845, p. 68. [33] R. 1844, pp. 67-8; B. 
1845, p. 57. [34] R. 1840, pp. 54-5 ; R. 1847, p. 71. [36] R. 1846, pp. 66-8. ~~ “ 

at tiie H.P.Q. Meeting, Marylebonc, Juno 25, JHI6. [37] R. 18-10, p. 87. 


1 Tteig 
[38] R. 


1851, 


p. 72; R. 1855, p. 78 ; R. 1850, p. 76. [39] R. 185-1, p. 66. [40 1 R. 1885, p. 100 ; Stand- 
nig Committee Rook, V. 42, p. 859; (To., Y. 4-1, p. 208; do., V. 46, p. 256; M.F. 1889, 
pp. 235, 240-52; R. 18(11, p. 155. [41] R. 1891, p. 155 ; L MSS., Y. 7, pp. 76-8, 86, 89-108, 
1(15-7, 114, 116, 118, 124-5, 136-1, 140-50, 155, 157, 3 89, 188-8; do., V. 15, pn. 162, 107-8, 
176-2, 178-9, 181, 186, 196-3, 196, 293, 295, 209-11 ; Standing Committco Book, Y. 40, 
pp. 880, 421-2 ; do. Y. 47, pp. 96-9, 211-2. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TOBAGO. 


Ton ago (area, 11-1 square miles) was discovered Ivy Columbus in 1498, claimed by the 
British in 1580, visited in 3625 by ud venturers from Barbados (whose attempts at 
settlement were defeated by the natives — Caribfri, granted to the Karl of Pembroke by 
Charles I. in 1628, but first settled in l(i32 by the Dutch, who about 168-1 were destroyed 
or expelled by the lndiuns and Spaniards from Trinidad. A second settlement was 
formed in 1642, under the Dnkn of Conrland (thu ruler of an independent State in the 
Baltic, to whom the island was assigned by Charles 1. in Kill) ; a third in 1654 by the 
Dutch, who overpowered tlio Courlandera in 1658. In 1662 Ijonis XIV granted it to 
Cornelius Lampsis; but the Conrland LiLlc was renewed by Charles 11. in 1661 and hy 
Louis about 1677, various changes of ownership having taken place meanwhile 
(1664-77) between the Dutch, English, and French. In 1681 the Duke assigned his 
title to a Company of London Merchants. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapcllo the island 
was declared neutral in 1681; and by the Treaty of Paris in 1768 it was ceded to 
England ; but the French regained possession hy conquest in 1781 and by treaty in 1783. 
Recaptured by the British in 1798, restored to llus French by treaty in 1802, uud re- 
taken in 1803, eventually “the laud had rest " by formal eession in perpetuity to tho 
British Crown in 1814. Tobago was formerly reckoned ns one of tho Windward Islands ; 
but in January 1889 it was united with tho colony of Trinidad. 

In common with the other islands formerly included in the Diocese 
of Barbados, Tobago began in 1885—0 to receive assistance from tho 
Society's Negro Instruction Fund [1 J. [See pp. 194 - fi.] Tho first clergy- 
man aided from this source in tho island was tho Bov. (r. Morrison, 
and here as elsewhere the benefits of the fund were soon apparent. 

The Bishop of Barbados reported in 1848 that “ the bounty of the 
Sorfety expended in Tobago ” had “ produced an abundant harvest." 
As an instance a grant of £488 towards tho erection of St. Patrick's 
School Chapel drew from the Legislature of the island over £ 2,200 for 
the same object in 1848, and in the next year tho island, which had 
formed one cure only, was divided into three parishes, of which 
St. Patrick’s was constituted one [2J. Besides making provision from 
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the Colonial Treasury for a recto? (£820 per annum) and curate (£175 
per annum), the Legislature assisted in maintaining the schools, and 
“ otherwise aided liberally in extending the Church Establishment 
to meet the demands of advancing civilisation ” [8]. 

The people showed their appreciation of the provision thus made 
by flocking to the churches and joining “with great decorum and solem- 
nity" in the services [4]. 

The population of Tobago, though neither numerous nor wealthy, 
were in the habit of contributing “to the maintenance of its Church 
more in proportion tlian any other part of the Diocese ” of Barbados, 
Trinidad excepted; and this fact, coupled with the distress caused 
by a hurricane which dismantled half of the sugar estates on the 
island in 1848, was recognised by a continuance of the Society’s aid 
to 1858 [5]. 

The withdrawal of State aid constituted a fresh claim on the Society, 
and from 1886 to the present time assistance has been renewed from 
year to year. Without this help the Church in Tobago must have 
collapsed ; and even with it, “the whole island with its twelve 
churches" remained for somo time under the care of only three 
clergymen fOJ. 

On the formation of the Diocese of the Windward Islands, Tobago 
was inoluded in it, but in 1888 it was transferred to that of Trinidad [7]. 

Statistics. — I n Tobago (area, 111 w\. miles'i, where the Society (1N35-5H, 1880-02) 
Iiah assisted in maintaining 0 Missionaries and planting 2 Central Stations (oh detailed 
on 1>. 882), there are now about 20,001) inhabitants, of whom 10,000 are Church Members, 
under the care of 8 Clergymen and the Bishop of Trinidad. \Srt p. 704 ; are also the 
Table on pp. 252-8.] 

liefrrrnr.es (Chapter XXV.)— fl] R. 1837-50, Statements of Accounts ; Jo., V. 44, 
p. 418 ; and pp. 104-0 of this hook. [2 J K. 1848, pp. 2*1-0 ; R. 1844, p. 06. [3] R. 1848, 
p. 84. [4] R. 1844, p. 05. f5J R. 1818, p. 84 ; It. 1854, p. 07 ; I. MSS., V. 1, p. 270. [0] R 
1880, p. 108 ; R. 1887, p. 120 ; R. 1801, pp. 15'J-OO. |7J L MSS., V. 0, lip. 818-0. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TRINIDAD. 

TnrxrDAD war discovered by ColumlinR on Trinity RiiiuUy 1406— lienee its name. 
■ Its colonisation by Spain began about 155)2, but little progress was marie until 1783, when 
11 foreigners of all nations ” woro offered unusual advantages to settlo there, provided 
they professed the Roman Catholic religion. The result was a large increase of popula- 
tion, including many refugees from the French Revolution, driven from 8t. Domingo 
and other parts. Daring the war with Spain in 17!)7 Trinidad was taken by tlia British 
and held as a military conquest until lHUi, when it was coded to England by tho Treaty 
of Amiens. 

Trinidad began to receive aid from the Society's Negro Instruction 
Fund [see pp. 1 1)4 -5 J in 18.%. At that time there was “only one 
clergyman besides tho Garrison Chaplain for tho whole island ” [1]. 
In addition to grants for church and school buildings and lay teachers, 
clergymen* were assisted by the Society from time to time [21 until by 
1855 it was possible to leave tho work to be carried on by local effort. 
The beneficent results of this expenditure aro to a great extent indi- 
cated in the general description given under tho Diocese of Barbados, 
of which until 1872 Trinidad formed a part. 

Beyond what is stated on pages 208-5 there is not much to record 
on this head. Mr. La Trobe, the Government Inspector, reported 
in 1830 that nearly all “ that had been " effected hitherto towards the 
diffusion of religious education among tho labouring population of 
“ Trinidad ” was to ho “ attributed to the labours of the clergy and Mis- 
sionaries in connection with the Church of England and to the agency 
of tho Mico Charity " [8]. 

The Bishop of Barbados in 1813 “ was forcibly struck witli the 
great results which had sprung from the comparatively small scods sown 
by tho Society." To four churches consecrated in that year the Society 
had contributed 120() in each instanco, which hod been met by nearly 
.L’7, 000 from other sources [4 J. “1 expected much from Trinidad" 
(the Bishop added in 1814), “ and have not boon disappointed ; there is 
a noble spirit throughout all classes connected with our Church, from 
the Governor downwards, and a great desire . . . to make the country 
*. . . wliat it should be in a social point of view " [5|. 

In 1845 an ordinance was passed by the “ Council of Government " 
for dividing the island into seventeen parishes, securing a stated provi- 
sion for the clergy already appointed, and for others as parishes were 
formed [0]. While this provision was being made a fresh call arose, 
on behalf of the coolies who were being introduced from India and 
Cliina. Tho local Association of tho Society in Trinidad led the way 
by appealing first to the inhabitants. 

“By immigration properly conducted,” they said, 11 that is to nay on Christian 
principles and in a Christian spirit - Trinidad may bo a Missionary country un 
asylum as it were to multitudes from the darkness and misery of heathenism — a 


* TJu. first were Rev. R. J. Rock, 1830, and Rev. J. Hamilton, 1888. # 
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oentro from which light may radiate upon them and from them perhaps be 
reflected upon their native lands ” [7]. 

By 1862 there were about 15,000 natives of India and 1,000 
Chinese in the island. The Bishop of Barbados joined in moving the 
clergy and laity to “ regard the conversion of these heathen within 
their several parishes as part of the work which Divine Providence has 
given them to do.” With this object a local “ Missionary Association " 
was established, and tho Society showed its “ sympathy and good will " 
... by a grant of .£100 in 1862 [8]. The formation of Trinidad into a 
separate diocese in 1872 (towards the episcopal endowment of which 
the Society gave £ 500 in 1876 [9]), and the appointment of the Rev. R. 
Rawlk, an old Missionary of the Society, as its first Bishop, led to in- 
creased exertions on behalf of tho coolies. Funds for extending the 
work were offered by the Society in 1878 [10], but there was some delay 
in obtaining a Missionary acquainted with tho native languages [11]. 
In 1878 baptisms of coolies were taking place “ almost weekly,” and 
tho last month of that year showed a total of 66, including 13 adult 
Chinose and 89 adult Hindus [12]. 

Tho Rev. O. Flex of Chota Nagpore joined the Mission in 1884, 
and with his Indian experience did much to further the work [18]. u In 
rapid succession one place after another was occupied.” On visiting 
a depot for Hindu convicts at Carreras (a separate island), to see an 
inquirer for baptism, tho chief warder brought fifteen men “ who all 
gave in their names for baptism,” arid it was soon understood that 
ovory Hindu convict who came there joined the Missionary's class. 
The Carreras movement was instrumental in opening tho doors of the 
central jail in Trinidad to Mr. Flex, and in a short tune he had a class 
of from forty to fifty there. So far as it was not occupied by the Pres- 
byterians “ the whole island ” indeed was open to tho Church for coolie 
work [14]. 

In 1886 Mr. Flex and in 1888 Bishop Rawle retired from failing 
hoalth [15], but undor tho present Bishop (Dr. Hayes, cons. 1889) the 
work lias been revived and extended with increased aid from the 
Society [16]. 

In reporting 18 Indian schools at work educating 1,100 children 
and nnre than 100 baptisms annually in the previous four yearn, the 
Bishop wrote in 1891 : “ I look with the liveliest hope at what has been 
accomplished, under great difficulties, as a harbinger of rapid evangelical 
work now that wo have your encouragement and substantial aid ” [17]/ 

Hitherto the chief difficulty has been lack of agents acquainted with 
the languages of the coolies. Towards supplying this want the West 
Indian Bishops, the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. co-operated in establish- 
ing a Hindi Readership at Codrington College, Barbados, in 1891 [18.] 


'Statistics. — I n Trinidad (ami, 17fii nq. miles), where tho Society (1S8G-02) has 
assisted in maintaining 10 MisHioimrina mid planting 7 Central Stations (as detailed on 
888), there aro now 100,781 inhabitants, of whom 46,021 are Church Members, undor 
s can of 17 Clergymen and a Bishop. [See p, 704 ; see also tho Table on p. 262.] 


References (Chapter XXVL)-[1J R. 1844, p. 05. R. 1887-40 (Statements of 
Aeeaunts) ; Jo., v. 46, pp. 126, 298 ; Jo., V. 40, pp. 170, 180 ; and pp. 194-6 of this book. 
[8] R. I860, p. 80. [4J A. 1848, pp. 20, 40. [5] R. 1844, pp. 06-0: see also R. 1848, 
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pi]B.i&l,p. 168. pa] B, 1878, p. 108. [18] B. 1888, p. 07. p4]MJ. 18W. TO 8M-9. 
flB] Btonding Committee Book, V. 48, pp. 87, 148 i B. 1888, pp. 184-8. [16] Standing 

Committee Book, V.45, p.884; R.1891,p. 1B9 ; L MSS, V. 11, pp. 40-1, 48 1 Standing 
Committee Book, V. 48, p. 260. Q7] L MSS, V. 11, p. 49. [18] Ii MSS, V. 7, 
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CHAPTEE XXVH. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


ntserrat, St. Kitts (or Ht. Christ- 
lilla, and' the Virgin Islands, were constituted 


The Leeward Islands, consisl . 
opher’s), Nevis, Dominica, Barbuda, i 
a single Federal Colony in 1871. 

Antioua (area, 108 square mileB) was discovered by Columbus in 1408, and first 
sottlcd in 1689 by a fow English families. By a grant from the Crown, Lord Willoughby 
became the proprietor in 1668, and tho colony was being enlarged when the French took 
possession. Tho restoration of the island to Englund in 1006 was followed by a revival 
of the settlement under Colonol Codringtou (father of General Christopher Codrington 
[see p. 197] ), who arrived in 1073. 

Montserrat (area, 82 square miles) was discovered by Columbus in 1498, colonised 
by the English in 1682, captured by the French in 1664, restored to England 1608, and 
again in 1784 after having capitulated to the French in 1782. 

8t. Christopher's, or St. Kitts (area, 68 square miles) was discovered by Columbus 
in 1498, who guvo it kiH own name. It was thon poopled with Caribs. The French and 
English (the Tatter in 1623) formed settlements, and at first divided the island between 
them ; but each in turn more than once expcllnd the other. With the exception of a 
brief occupation by the Fronch in 1782-3, the English since 1702 have had continuous 
possession of the whole island, which was formally ceded by the Peace of Utreeht in 
1718. 

Nevib (area, 50 square miles) was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and first colonised 
in 1628 by the English. It lias generally followed the fortunes of St. Kitts, from which 
island it is parted by a channel about two miles in breadth. 


Dosokica (area, 291 square miles) was discovered by Columbus in 1498 on a Sunday— 
ico its name. It was granted to the Earl of Carlisle by the English Crown in 1027 ; 
but attempts to subject it failed. By tbe Treaty of Aix-lo-Chapelle in 1748 its 
neutralisation was agreed upon in favour of tho Caribs— tho original proprietors; but 
after tho intrusion of French settlers the island was in 1750 taken by the English, to 
whom it was formally ceded by Franco in 1708. The French regained possession in 1771, 
and held it until 1788, since which time they have twice (in 1795 and 1805) attempted to 
retake it. 

Barbuda (15 miles long and 8 broad) was settled soon after St. Kitts, and by a party 
of English colonists from that island. Their stay proved a temporary one. Scone time 
after, it was assigned by the Crown to General Codrington, who turned it to a profitable 
account as “ a nursery of horses, cattle and shoep."* The proprietorship remained in 
the Codrington family np to about 1872. 

Anguilla (area, 86 square miles) was discovered and co lonised by the English in 
1060, ard has always remained a British possession, despite the attacks of theFrench 
and birates. 

The Virgin Islands were discovered by Columbus in 1498. They fonmV* of a 
group of about 100 islands, islets, and rooks, the most easterly belonging to England 
and the central to Denmark, the westerly being claimed by Spam. The British posses- 
sions (area. 67 square miles) were acquired in 1066 by the enterprise of settlers from 
Anguilla tlie principal of these islands bein^Torto]a» virgin Gorda, and Anegqfla 
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The settlers in Antigua had the services of a clergyman, the Rev. Gilbert Ramsey, 
ae early as 1684, and he continued officiating there np to 1694. Under Colonel 
Codrington's government the island was divided into five parishes in 1681, the 
erection of a church in each was ordered, and provision was made for the support of 
the respective Clergy by the payment of 10,000 lbs. of sugar and tobacco to them 
annually. Hie other Loeward Islands more or loss followed the examplo of Antigua. 

Generally, however, the “ maintenance " was “ precarious and at the mercy of the people," 
so that it was difficult for the Clergy to 11 do their duty without fear of disobliging 'em." 
Such was the sta tem ent of tho Rev. Dr. F. Le Jait to tho Society in 1705. This gentle- 
man, afterwards a distinguished Missionary in South Carolina, being licensed by the 
Bishop of London, landed in Montserrat in March 1700, where there was then only one 
minister to serve the cure of four parishes. 11 Nevis and Antegoa being sickly places,” 
the Governor appointed Dr. Lo Jau to the windward side of St Christopher's, with the 
care of three parishes. His maintenance was referred to the inhabitants, who gave him 11 a 
house built with wild canes, thatcht, but never finished; they promised to allow him 
to the value of AGO stg. per an., but did not perform." “ Everything there, particularly 
oloathing,” was “ three times as dear as in England ; ho and his family lived there 
18 months at his own charge and paid his own passage thither”; and but for tho help of 
Colcmel Codrington and a few others, 11 he must have perished through want.” 11 He was 
thereupon obliged to leave the place and his grout discouragement was to sco Clergymen 
loave their euro for want of maintenance.” The negroes, of whom there were 
8,000 in his threo parishes, were “sensible and well disposed to loam ” ; l>nt were xnado 
stubborn by “tho barbarity of their masters,” “not only in not allowing them victuals 
and cioathes but cruelly boating 'em,” so that “their common crime was stealing 
vic tual s to satisfy nature.” If a minister proposed the negroes Hhould bo “ instructed 
in tho Christian faith, have noccssarys " &c. the planters became angry and answered 
“it would consume tlieir profit.” They also objected “that baptism makes negroes 
froo " ; but Dr. Lo Jan believed the truo ground for tlieir objection was that they would 
be “obliged to look upon 'em as Christian brethren uud use 'em with humanity.” 
“The French Papists before they were drove out ” liud three parishes at either end of 
the island (which is oval in shape), und “allowed five or six Ministers”; tlieir negroes 
“were baptised and marry od in their churches, kept Sundays and holy days, had their 
allowance appointed every week aforehand met at churches, had oflicciu to hear and 
redress their grievances, anil their Clergymen luid tlieir maintenance ascertained.” In 
that port of St. Christopher's which wus English at the time of wliich Dr. Lo Jau wrote 
vis. the middle), there wore six parishes ; “one Mr. Rurshol a good man " was ministe : 
of the threo on tlie leeward side; the throe others were served by Dr. lie Jan 8& years, 
and the inhabitants tlioroof “ used to moot together in one church, but falling out about 
sitting in the church, separated.” In Novis there were five parishes and three ministers ; 
in Antegoa, five or six parishes and two ministers ; in Montserrat, three parishes but nc 
minister; in Anguilla, “ ono minister.” By tho local Act 11 tho ministers' salnrys *' were 
n ijj ooo lbs. of sugar yearly let the sugar rise or fall." In St. Christopher's there were 
one good now timber church, one old one, mid two small buildings of wild cane, tliutcliod, 
that served for churches. Tho French had two “stately stone churches” In “tho 
other tlireo islands” tlio English had “ decent churches of timber." “At the beginning 
of tho war ” there could be mustered “ (UK) fighting men ” in St. Christopher’s, 900 in 
Antegoa, 1,300 in Nevis, and 500 in Montserrat-. Tho number of negroes in the Leeward 
Islands Dr. Le Jau estimated to be about 30,000. Li his threo parishes he liad generally 
15 and uiice 88 communicants. There were no schoolmasters, “for want of encourage- 
ment ”[8, 8]. 

Montserrat was the first of the Leeward Islands to claim the 
Society’s a ttention. In 1702 a r quest was submitted from “ one of 
the Principal inhabitan ts ” of the island that the Society would be 
pleased “to recommend a minister to him,” whom he was “willing 
to with him and defray his passage and att his arival in those 
porta” to “procure him an allowance of £100 p. an.” It woe 
referred to the Committeo “ to find a fitt person,” and in January 
1708 £20 was voted for books for “ Mr. Arbuthnot in Montserrat,” 
and in the year £20 “ for the support of Mr. Gifford and some 
n+VT H » w hom the Bishop of London “ was sending to Antegoa ” [4]. 
Small grants follo wed— £5 for books for Mr.“ Croberman's ” * parish- 

* Or “Tookenuan." 

P 2 
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ioners in 1705, and £10 for a Mission Library at St. Ohristopber’s in 
1714 [5]. 

By the will of General Codrington the Society became entitled to 
a part of the island of Barbuda * but the claims of the executor, 
Lieut.-Gol. William Codrington, led to. a " dispute and trouble," and 
while the matter was being considered “ the French made a descent ” 
on the island in 1711, "took off all the Negroes, being 154, most of the 
Stock, and demolished the Castle ”t [7]. 

For several years subsequent to 1711 the Society used its efforts to 
obtain from the Crown a grant of tho Church Lands which had been 
taken from the French in the island of St. Christopher, the proposal 
being "that tho said lands and possessions he vested in the said 
Society and that so much of tho revenues thereof as shall remain after 
the provision made for licens'd and approved Ministers in that Island , 
be applied for or towards the maintenance of two Bishops , one to be 
settled in the Islands and the other on tho Continent of His Majesty's 
Dominions in America." Queen Anno stated that she “ would be very 
glad to do anything" that might “ be of advantage to the Society" in 
regard to tho lands ; hut in her successor's time the matter came to be 
dealt with by the " Lords of the Treasury," and from their dealings 
the Society derived no benefit [8|. 

It was not till 1824 that the Society was enabled to secure the 
establishment of tho Episcopate in the West Indies. The Leeward 
Islands were then included in tho See of Barbados. Up to 1884 little 
had been done for the evangelisation of the Blaves. Tho ltcv. Jamos 
Curtin had been sent to Antigua by the Society for the Conversion of 
the Negroes in 1817-18, but tho parochial Clergy supported by the 
colonists were few in number, and their ministrations " wore almost 
exclusively confined to tho white imputation " [fij. The people of 
Antigua, however, led tho way in freeing the slaves. Tho Eman- 
cipation Act passed in England in 1884 allowed an “ apprenticeship " 
to precede the completo freedom of the slaves, but the Antigua 
Assembly had decreed six months before (i.e. on Fob. 18, 1884) that 
“ From and after the first day of August 1884 slavery shall bo and is 
horeby utterly and for over abolished and declared unlawful, within 
this colony and its dependencies " [!)«]. Grants were made from the 
8.P.G. Negro Instruction Fund for Church and School Buildings to tho 
amount of £8,210 in 1885 1 lOj, and within two yoars seven clergymen^ 
wore being supported by the Society in the Leeward Islands. Those 
islands continued to enjoy their 11 fair shore ” of tho Negro Instruction 

* Extract from General Codrinj'lon’H Will (dated February 22, 3708, and made known 
in 1711) : — “I give and bcqiioutli to my said kiuHinan ” [T.i out. -Colonel William Ccxlring- 
ton] . . . " half my Estates of Barbuda. ... I give lind Ixxiuuath unto my Friends 
Colonel Michael Lambert and Win. Harman, otio eighth part ut my Island Barbuda tho 
remaining part of my Estate in the said Island I give to the aforemention'd Society for tho 
Propagation of the Xtiiin. ltcligiou ” [flj. In 1710 tlio island was estimated to bo 
11 worth about £1,300 p. an.” [8a]. 

f From tho existing records at Dnlahay Street, it does not ap]>oar that tho Society 
actually obtained possession of its sham in tho Barbuda Estate ; after the Frunidt raid it 
would have been of little value, and this would luivn been taken into account in tho 
amicable settlement Arrived at with Lieut.-Colmiol William Codrington. 

% Revs. J. A. Bascomb, Dominica, 1888 ; T. Clorkc, Antigua, 1830 ; J. Hutson. Virgin 
Islands, 1888: J. H. Nurse, St. Christopher’s (or St. Kitts), 3880 ; H. N. Phillips, Mont- 
serrat , lbdG ; J. A. Gittons, Montserrat, 1687 ; F. B. Grant, Antigua, 1887. " 
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Fund while it lasted [11], and gradually from 1840 the support of the 
work thus created was readily undertaken by the local Legislatures. In 
1842 the Islands wore formed into a separate diocese under the name 
of Antigua. The first Bishop, Dr. Davis, arrived in 1843 to find liis 
people suffering from the effects of an “ awful earthquake ” which had 
caused great destruction to Church property. Notwithstanding this 
calamity one of file first acts of the Bishop was to commence an 
organised system of contributions to the Society— by forming district 
Associations—" not alone on the ground of tho wide spread good the 
Society had done and was doing, but on tho duty of evincing grati- 
tude for what it had done within tho . . . diocese in increasing tho 
accommodation in churches, in building schoolhouses and chapel- 
scliools in furnishing ministers, catechists, schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses ” [12]. In tho midst of the efforts to repair its own losses the 
diocese remitted nearly £50 to the Society in 1845 [13J. 

In 1848 Bishop Davis, who had ministered in tho West Indies 
since his ordination in 1812, declared that tho change which ho had 
seen during that time was “ as light from darkness.” He remembered 
“ a condition of the grossest ignorance and deepest moral degradation. 
The slaves were, for the most part, left in a state of practical heathen- 
ism : — the baptism of their children was neglected, and marriage was 
actually forbidden among them.” He, when a simple presbyter, was 
the first who dared to publish the banns of marriage between two negro 
bond-servants. {Such was the state of public feeling at that time, “ that 
indignation and alarm were almost universal,” the authorities inter- 
fered, and 11 the marriage was prohibited.” Mr. Davis appealed to Eng- 
land, the local decision was reversed, and just a year after the original 
publication of the banns ho 11 had tho happiness to perform the first 
marriago over solemnized between slaves " there [14]. 

Satisfactory too was tlio progress made in the Danish Islands of St. 
Croix and St. Thomas. At liis first visit there in 1844 tho Bishop 
confirmed over TOO persons, and in the church there were 396 com- 
municants. Tlio members of the English Church in the Danish 
Islands then numbered 7,938- a full third of the entire population ” 
— and this, coupled with tho fact that the English language was 
" exclusively taught in tho schools,” hastened the emancipation of the 
slaves [14a]. By an Ordinance of the King of Denmark about 1848 
tho English Church in these two islands was formally placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Antigua, and at his visitation in 
that year — the first since the total abolition of slavery — the Bishop 
consecrated the Church of All Saints in St. Thomas. Few instances 
can be shown of a deeper interest in the cause of religion than 
was manifested iu tho erection of this church. In 1847 the con- 
gregation, mostly poor people, united in laying by each a sum of 
not less, than Id. and not exceeding Is. a week. In about a year's 
time #2,000 were thus collected. A general appeal throughout the 
island brought #4,500 more. The building was then begun. . One of 
the vestrymen superintended its erection. Another friend furnished the 
stone at a cheap rate. It was brought down from the quarry upon the 
heads and shoulders of tho negroes, “ who to tho number of 300 or 400 
worked during the moonlight of the fine months.” The masons and 
carpenters gave up a portion of their weekly wages, and “ the women 
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added their mite in carrying stone and mortar.” The planters lent 
stock for the purpose of carting. In addition to other lands of aid 
#8,000 were raised and expended [15]. 

The death of Bishop Davis on Oct. 25, 1857 [16] was soon followed 
by that of his successor, Dr. S. J. Rigaud (cons. 1858}, who was carried 
off by yellow fever in 1859 [17] ; but the present Bishop, Dr. W. W. 
Jackson, has held office since 1860. pp. 215, 888.] Up to 1868 the 
Diocese of Antigua enjoyed “ all the privileges of a fairly endowed 
Church ” [18], the Society's aid having been so managed as to draw out 
increased local support. As an instance of this, a grant of £100 per 
annum to Montserrat in 1860 was met by a vote of £180 per annum 
from the Legislature, “ and when three years and a half afterwards the 
Society's allowance was reduced to £50 they hod learned to feel the 
value ” of the Missionary, “and the vote was raised to £180 ” [19]. 

“ Tho people of the inland ” (wroto thn Hoy. J. Slicrvington in 1864) "more 
than of any other that 1 know of entertain for the Church of England a deep- 
rooted affection, and, in the majority of cases, this is of an intelligent type. They 
are members of our Church, not because they are brought up in her communion 
so much as because they believe they are likely to receive more good from her 
ministrations than those of any other. 

11 The negroes, in fact, often give this as a reason for their preference and 
attachment for our church. There is, therefore, much to encourage a minister 
labouring among them ; but there is also, from thn nature of the case, much to 
discourage. It is quito true, as \vc often hear, that tho negro is impulsive. They 
are easily affected by a sermon, and I have seen many of them in tears as they 
approach the altar on our Communion Sundays. Hence, I think, tho largo 
number of our communicants. One is thus tempted to hope that the good work is 
going on among them ; but there is the old truth, 1 tho devil comcth and taketli 
away the word out of their hearts. . . .’ Tho negro is also said to be superstitious ; 
and this, too, is in tho main correct. Tho hold which the old superstitions of their 
fathers has upon them can only bo discovered by acquaintance with their character, 
and by great watchfulness on tho part of their minister. The belief in charms and 
spoils, and in the power of their enemies to injure, still influences them." 

This was written at a time of extreme distress in the island, yet 
“ notwithstanding the general depression the weekly offertory was still 
continued,” and it does not appear to have 11 ever occurred to them 
that the offertory ought to bo discontinued ” [20J. 

In the previous year the claims of tho West Indian Mission to West 
Africa had been brought before them, and from distances of several 
miles, and under unfavourable circumstances, the people flocked to the 
Missionary meeting. Not a single white person was present, and 
£6 was collected from those who during their period of Blavery 44 were 
almost as badly off as their African brethren in respect of the means 
of grace ” [21]. 

The same laudable spirit has been generally shown throughout the 
diocese. Poor at all times, the poverty of the people has been fre- 
quently intensified by earthquake and hurricane, and in 1868 they were 
ealled to make further sacrifices on behalf of their Church, then brought 
free to face with disendowment. The call was not unheeded, 44 but ” (to 
quote Bishop Jackson's words) 44 in the first instance it would have been 
impossible in the impoverished condition of tho Leeward Islands, to 
supply vacancies ... if the venerable Society, to whose bounty some 
of these cures owed their original formation, had not stept In and 
saved them from collapse ” [22]. 
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The permanence of the Bishopric has been seenred by the wisdom 
and self-denial of Bishop Jackson, who, when obliged by Ming health 
to retire from the active work, secured in 1882 the services of a 
coadjutor, Bishop Branch, and devoted his remaining energies to raising 
an Endowment Fund. In the building-up of tins fund [which now 
amounts to £19,000], the Society has assisted by grants amounting in 
all t6 £2,000 [28]. 

Bishop Branch is of opinion that tho 41 English Church is every year 
becoming more and more distinctly the Church of the Islands" [24 J. 
The inhabitants of Barbuda, the finest specimens of tho negro race in 
the Leoward Islands, numbered 800 in 1870, 14 all with one exception, 
black, and all • . . baptized in the Church and loyally attached to 
her, with every man and woman over twenty confirmed, and a fourth 
of the population communicants " [25]. 


Statibticb.— I n (he Leeward Islands (area, 665 sq. miles), where (1885-02) the 
Society has assisted in maintaining 50 Missionaries and planting 20 Central Stations 
(as detailed on pp. 888-4), there are now 127,728 inhabitants, of whom about 52,000 are 
Church Members and 18,080 Communicants, under tho care of 85 Clergymen and a 
Bishop. [See p. 764 ; see also (ho Table on p. 252.] 


References (Chapter XXVII.)— [1] App. Jo. B, p. 158 (6, 7) ; A MSS., V. 6, p 28. 
[2, 8J Jo., V. 1, Nov. 16, 1705 ; App. Jo. A, pp. 89G-400 ; App. Jo. B, p. 67 
[4] Jo., V. 1, Sept. 18, 1702, and Jan. 15 and Sept. 17, 1703. [6] Jo., V. 1, Nov. 1(\ 
1705; Jo., V. 2, Aug. 20, 1714. [6] App. Jo. B, No. 141. [6a] A MSS., V. 6, p. 28. 
[7] It. 1711, pp- 89,40; Jo., Aug. 18, 1710; Jo., March 16 and 22 and Oct. 19, 1711; 
R. 1712, p. 68. [8] Jo., V. 2, July 11, 18, 25, 1712 ; R. 1714, pp. 54-5 ; Jo., V. 8, May 20, 
1715, May 26, June 15, July 6 and 20, and Aug. 17, 1710, March 15, May 17, Aug. 80 and 
Doc. 20, 1717. [9] R- 1881, p. 150. [0aJ M.R. 1858, p. 82. [10] R. 1884-5, p. 258. 

[11] 8ee pp. 194-6 of (his book ; also R. 1886-50 (Statements of Accounts) ; Jo., Y . 44, 
p.418 ; Jo., V. 45, pp. 85, 41-2, 68, 84, 144, 147-8, 209-70 ; R. 1881, p. 151. [12] R. 1848, 

|| 

1870,' p. 47 ; R^ 1874, p. 116 j It. 1888, V 98. [23] Jo., V. 62, p. 17 f Jo., V. 64, p. 85 ; 
Applications Committee Report, 1882, pp. 18, 14, iv. ; Standing Committee Book, V. 48, 
p. m\ do., V. 45, p. 884 ; M. F., 1884, p. 818. [24] R. 1888, p. 06. [25] R. 1870, p. 47. 


pp. xli. and 88; u. 1844, p. 70. [iaj a. p. m. |i4j dan. 1B4U, ; 
see also R. 1848, p. 87. [14a] R. 1844, pp. 60-70. [15] R. 1849, pp. 95-8. 
1858, p. 64. [17] Jo., V. 47, p. 805. [18] R. 1881, p 152. [10] R. 1867, p. 69. 
“ R. 1868. n. 65. f22l R. 1869, p. 52; R. 1881, p. 159: see 
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CHAPTER xxvm. 

THE BAHAMAS. 

The Bahamas consist of a chain of small inliindH lying to the cast and south-east of 
Florida, U.S., sorno 20 only being inhabited. Ono of tlieso—St. Salvador— waa the first 
land seen by Columbus when Kcelcing the “New World” in 1492. The Bahamas wore 
then peopled by Indians, but these wore to the number of 00,000 soon transported to the 
Spanish mines of Mexico and Peru. The islands then abandoned were formally annexed 
to England by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1R7N. In 1(512 they were united to Virginia, 
and about 20 yenrH later sonin British adventurers formed a settlement on them, which 
was destroyed by tho Spaniards in 1041. By Charles II. the island of Now Providonco 
(the seat of the capital, Nussan) was assigned to an English proprietary body in 1070; 
but in 1700 the French nnd Spaniards obtained possession or it, and for many years it 
was a rendezvous for pirates. The English cxiirjiutcil the pirates in 1718, and the 
Bahamas became subject to a regular colonial administration. This was interrupted by 
a surrender to the Spaniards in 17H1, tho war concluding with a re-annexation of the 
islands by Great Britain, which was confirmed in 1798 by the Treaty of Versailles. 

In 1731 Governor Rogers of the Bahamas, being then “ in Carolina 
for the recovery of his health,” informed the Rev. W. Guy, the 
Society's Missionary at St. Andrew’s, " of the extream want thero 
was of a minister ” in the Bahamas, 11 which had been without ono 
for some years, and prossed Mr. Guy to go over with him and officiate 
there some months.” Mr. Guy, considering 11 tho great usefulness and 
almost tho necessity of the thing,” embarked on this “ charitable 
undertaking” in April 1731, and arrived at Providence on the 12th of 
that month. 

He found a people “ who had lived in want of tho administration 
of all the Divine ordinances several years.” These lie endeavoured to 
supply by lidding servico “ in a little neat church built of wood,” 
which had been just finished, and by visiting all tho parts of the 
island. Notwithstanding the great fatigue of travelling, 11 on account of 
the rocks ” and “ tho heat of the day which is always very great,” lie 
baptized 89 children and 8 adults. In “ the two other inhabited Islands 
in this Government,” about 20 leagues from Providence, he baptized 28 
children in Harbour Island and 13 in 11 Islnthcra ” (Eleuthera). For 
each of the (128) baptized ho had “ the proper sureties,” and during 
his two months' stay in the three islands, besides marrying, and 
visiting the sick, ho administered tho Blessed Sacrament twice, “ but 
had but 10 communicants at each time.” The number of families in 
the islands was about 120 in Now Providence, 40 in Harbour Island, 
and 40 in Islathera. Tho people “ very thankfully received " copies of 
the Bishop of London's .Pastoral Letters for promoting the conversion 
of the negroes. [S'ce p. 8.] They all profossed themselves of the 
Church of England, and were ” very desirous of having a minister settled 
with them," and Mr. Guy considered that “ as they were in general 
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very poor, it would ... be a very great charity to send a Missionary 
to them” [1]. 

This representation was followed by a Memorial from the President, 
Council, and principal inhabitants of New Providence, showing that 
“ about seven years past " they erected at their own' charge “ a com- 
modious church capable of containing upwards of 800 people,” and 
provided a convenient house for a clorgyman of the Church of England 
and £40 per annum towards his support ; but that being insufficient, they 
“ became destitute of any Divine to officiate amongst them for upwards 
of ‘five years, till the Bov. Mr. Hoopek came over, well-recommended, 
and . . . and continued for these twelvo months past.” To enablo 
them to maintain him or some other worthy Divine, they solicited 
assistance [2]. 

Immediately on receipt of the first communication (April 1782) the 
Society offered £50 per annum as a grant-in-aid, which was now (March 
1788) “ in consideration of the dearness of provisions in Providence ’* 
increased to £00, and Mr. Hooper having migrated to Maryland, the 
Rev. William Smith was in April 1788 appointed to Providence and the 
other inhabited islands [81. 

Mr. Smith arrived at Nassau on Oct. 20, 1788. 44 At first lie had 
but a thin congregation ” in Nassau, but it was soon increased by 
several families residing 41 outside the town ” and by 44 the soldiers of 
the garrison, whom the Governor, immediately after his arrival, obliged 
to come constantly to church.” Governor Fitzwilliam had the church 
44 put into a tollerablo good order,” and 41 with a good deal of difficulty 
and pains, got an Act passed for erecting the Inhabited Islands into one 
parish and . . . £50 sterling p. annum . . . settled on the Minister 
Incumbent thereon ” [4]. He failed to obtain an allowance from tho 
Assembly for a school-master, although there was 44 no place in his 
Majesty’s American Dominions ” where one was more necessary, “by 
want of which their youth” grew up 44 in such ignorance (even of a 
Deity) and in such immorality as is most unbecoming.” On this re- 
presentation the Society at once (1785) provided funds for the opening 
of a school in Nassau, but there was sonic delay owing to the difficulty 
of finding teachers [5j. 

The arrival of Captain Hall of Rhode Island in Dec. 1789 with 11 a 
Spanish prize of between £8 and £4,000 value ” was sufficient to in- 
duce Mr. Mitchel, the then teacher, to quit school and go 44 a priva- 
teering ” with tho Captain [G1. 

About 1784 Mr. Smith first visited 14 Islathera, a long, narrow 
Island inhabited by between 80 and 40 families,” who wero 44 generally 
very ignorant of their duty to God as having never had a Clergyman 
settled among them.” At Harbour Island he found there 25 families 
and a large room for service, in which he ministered one Sunday ; 44 it 
was very full,” and the people were 44 serious and attentive.” Otherwise 
they could hardly have been with such a Missionary. Governor Fitz- 
wilHam wrote of him in 1785 : 44 The abilities life and good behaviour 
of Mr. Smith . . . justly entitle him to the favour of all good men 
among us ” [7]. Illness caused him to desire a northern Mission, but 
a short visit to England in 178G enabled him to return to New Provi- 
dence in January 1787 [8]. * 

The church at Nassau, a building 44 in a wooden frame, plaistered," 
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became so rdnons that it was necessary to remove the pulpit sad 
desk to the Town House in 1741— the erection of a new one haviag 
been hindered by fear of "an invasion from the Spaniards " jf}. 
Whites, Negroes, and Mulattoes were ministered to by Mr. Smith, but 
fhe hardships of visiting “ Huthera ” and Harbour Inland brought on an 
illness, and in his last letter, Oct. 26, 1741, after alluding to a fever 
at Providence “ which had carried off everyone it had seized on,” he 
concluded : “ The Lord help us for he only knows where it will ter- 
minate." A few days after it pleased God to take “ this diligent and 
worthy Missionary to himself to receive the reward of his labours ” [10]. 

His successor, the Bev. N. Hodges, died in 1748 soon after his 
arrival. During the vacancy caused by these deaths Governor Tinker 
made his Secretary, Mr. J. Snow, "read prayers and a sermon every 
Sunday in the Town House," and in 1746 sent him to England to be 
ordained. Besides officiating “ as far as a layman could " Mr. Snow 
had largely contributed to the building of a church and to the estab- 
lishment of a free school for negroes and whites. Within two years 
of ordination he also died. In the meantimo the Bev. B. St. John 
ministered for about a year (1746-7) to a “ very ignorant " people, 
“ scarce one in fifty beingable to read," and baptized over 800 children 
in the three islands of the Mission [11]. 

The next Missionary, the Bov. B. Carter, was privileged to labour 
16 years (1748-65) in the Mission, which he represented as being of 
“ greater extent ” and having "more pastoral duties to be performed 
in the several parts of it than any other under the Society's care.” In 
1768 he reported "all the natives" of the Bahamas "profess them- 
selves of fhe Church of England." About this time two Mission Schools 
were established ; that at Nassau was the only school in the island of 
Providence "except Women's Schools,” which were also Church 
Schools. The Harbour Island School was built by the'people, of whom 
he wrote in 1764 that they “ pay a strict regard to the Lord's Day, 
and neither work themselves nor suffer their slaves to work on it, but 
allot them another day in every week " " to work for themselves." A 
similar rule was observed at Eleuthera, where his parishioners expressed 
“ so strong a desire of improvement that even adults of both sexes " 
submitted 11 to be publickly catechized without reluctance." “ The 
most sensible slaves in New Providence " expressed “ an earnest desire 
of being baptized," a desire which he did his best to gratify [12]. 

The Bev. G. Tizard carried on the work from 1767 to October 1768, 
when he died. Two years later it was reported that many people had 
been reformed by means of his widow [18]. 

In 1767 the Bev. B. Moss was stationedat Harbour Ldand, where a 


resident clergyman had long been "earnestly desired" [14]. He 
had at first “ a cold reception from the people's apprehending that 
they were to contribute to his support "; when they found that not to 
be the case “ they became fond of him," and " all in the idand to a 
man " attended public worship on Sundays. 

Indirectly they must have contributed, for the Bahamas Assembly 
had enacted a law dividing " Harbour Island and Eleuthera into a 
distinct parish named St. John's," and allowing “4150 current money 
out of tiie Harbour Island taxes towards building a Ohurqh in that 
I dand," antUsettiing 450 sterling per annum " for salary and house- 
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rent for the Minister.” While the church* was building Mr. Moss 
performed service “under the branches of some Tamarind trees.” 
In 1769 he had thirty-eight communicants, all of whom lived “holy 
lives, unblameable in their conversation ” [16]. 

Of Eleuthera he gave thiB “ lamentable account ” in 1769 : " That 
both men, women, and children, magistrates not excepted, are profane in 
their conversation ; even the children learn to curse their own parents 
as sooii as they can speak plain, and many other sinful habits and 
heathenish practices aro in use among them.” One great obstruction 
to his reforming these people was tho difficulty of visiting them, 
it being necessary to go first to Providence, where he might have 
to wait two or threo weeks for a passage, which “ consumed too 
much time '* [16]. It was also difficult to find men of sufficient education 
to act as lay agents. The Rev. W. Gordon, who visited Eleuthera in 
1796, found that “ a Justice of the Peaco ” at Wreck's Sound had been 
accustomed to read prayers and a sermon out of one of the Society’s 
books to the inhabitants.” Ho had “ the most learning in the place,” 
yet was in such indifferent circumstances as to desire to bo appointed 
“ an assistant schoolmaster,” not being qualified for tho position of 
head schoolmaster [17J. At Savannah Sound only one man could 
rood, and the greater part could “ scarcely say the Lord’s Prayer,” 
yet they regarded baptism as “ absolutely necessary to salvation.” 

In March 1776 New Providence and other of the Bahamas were 
“thrown into a distracted state by being taken by a considerable 
armed force from America ” (eight vessels and 560 men), (< which after 
dismantling His Majesty’s Forts and committing many outrages’* — 
taking “ all the King’s money,” opening the prison doors and setting 
tho prisoners free — “ carried away the Governor, Secretary, and one or 
two other prisoners,” and loft the rest of tho people “ in a deplorable 
state. But they were disappointed of their chief aim — a considerable 
quantity of gunpowder, which had been prudently removed to a place 
of safety.” In the midst of all this confusion the Rev. J. Hunt, the 
Society’s Missionary at Providence, “ continued to do duty in tho 
church as usual,” and his flock seemed “ to make a progress in virtue ” 
and generally attended service. 

During the American Revolution the inhabitants of the Bahamas 
wore for some years “ almost reduced to a starving condition,” as their 
chief dependence for provisions was on the continent. In 1779 “ tho 
best bread ” that could be obtained in Harbour Island, “ even for the 
blessed Sacrament,” was “ made of Tree Roots.” For a long time the 
islands were “ pestered with American vessels,” the crews of which 
endeavoured to “ corrupt the minds of the people, turning them from 
King George and all government,” and passed their life “ in dancing 
all night and gaming and drinking all day.” On one occasion some 
of their captains attended the Harbour Island Church to hear Mr. Moss 
preach. “Hearing him pray for tho King, and his discourse not 
favoring their proceeding, they had concluded to take him out of h : s 
own house by night and carry him away to America. But they were 
disappointed.” Tho cause of their failuro was probably owing to the 
bet, reported by the Missionary in 1778, that the inhabitants of 
Harbour Island and Eleuthera, numbering 1,891, “ all professed to be 
* Opened for service on March 10, 1709 [18]. 
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of the Church of England,” and had “ not a single Dissenter amongst 
them of any denomination.” In Providence the loyalists were 
“threatened almost every day and insulted,” and having “little 
force to defend themselvos,” were “ in continual danger ” [19]. 

During the Spanish occupation [ see p. 216] the Rev. J. Babkeu, 
the only Missionary left in the Bahamas, withdrew (in 1782), and did 
not return [20]. The Rev. J. Seymour of Georgia, who was appointed 
to Providence, died on the voyage [21] ; and the next clergyman sent, 
the Rev. T. Robertson, was located at Harbour Island. On his 
amval in 1786 ho visited every family on the Maud, “ a very poor 
hardworking industrious people . . • serious and well disposed.” Old 
and young to the number of 500 attended church regularly, and all 
expressed “ great gratitude to the Socioty for their kind and generous 
attention ” [22]. But in 1780 ho reported that the “ leading man ” in 
the island was “au utter enemy to all religion,” and would “not 
suffer any of his negroes to receive any instruction whatever ”; and it 
was with difficulty that the Missionary “ prevailed on the people to 
let any of tho negroes sit in the area of the church ” [28]. 

Exuma next received a resident Missionary (tho Rev. W. Twining) 
in 1787. The white settlers were mostly American Loyalists — about 
one third were old settlers. All seemed glad of the arrival of a clergy- 
man “ and anxious to express their gratitude to tho Society.” Of the 
700 inhabitants 600 were negroes. Those brought up among the 
English had been taught “ little or notliing of religion," but did not 
seem at all “prepossessed against Christianity." Tlio negroes who had 
been “ lately imported from Africa ” showed “ no signs of religion ” [24]. 

Still worse was tho state of the white settlers at Long Island, as 
reported by the Rev. W. Gordon after visiting it from Exuma in 1700. 
“A few poor families from New Providence ” began a settlement in 
Long Island in 1778. At the peace in 1782 “ a few loyal Refugees” 
(presumably from the United States) settled there, and it proving “ a 
good Island for raising cotton," many others followed, “ besides some 
natives of New Providence.” In 1790 the population consisted of about 
2,000 people — over 1,500 being slaves. The negroes were “ void of all 
principles of Christian religion owing to their want of instruction.” 
Most of the original settlors could scarcely read, and having been for 
many years deprived of Divine worship, they were “ addicted to tho 
vices of a seafaring life . . . swearing and neglect of religion.” The 
refugees, though less ignorant, were not more attached to the faith. 
They resembled “ very much those who may be seen in London.” 

Not even two or three of them could be got together to partake of the 
Holy Communion. Tho “ gentry ” of the place employed their leisuro 
hours “ in reading the works of Mandcville, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Hume,” by which some of them “ acquired a great tincture of 
infidelity.” Mr. Gordon on his visits held sorvico in six ports of tho 
island, and undertook that if a resident Missionary were sent there ho 
would visit those islands which had “ never yet had Christian public 
worship, vis:, 'Turk's, Caicos, Crooked, Watlin’s, Abacos and Andros.” 
A more favourable account of Long Island was given by the Roy. P. 
Fraser. On his arrival thero early in 1798 “ lie was waited upon by 
the principal Planters,” who vied with one another “ in shewing him 
every mark of attention and respect. Instead of discovering Deistical 
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principles " the people appeared 11 to be all convinced of the 
great truths of the Christian Religion " and attended Divine Service 
“ with a seriousness and regularity truly exemplary." The need of 
additional Missionaries was further urged by the Rev. J. Richabdb of 
Providence^ who, within six months of liis arrival at Nassau “ baptized 
169 persons after examination." Nassau at that time (1791) con- 
tained between 2,000 and 9,000.inhabitants, most of the whites being 
of “ Scotch extraction and many of them Dissenters, but moderate and 
conformable to the Church," and who treated him with “ great 
civility." Owing, however, to “ the political disputes concerning the 
Revenue Act in that country " he suffered from 11 the stopping of his 
[Government] salary for nearly a twelvemonth " [25]. 

From a report submitted by the Society to the English Government 
at this time (1791-2) wo learn that the only islands of the Bahamas 
group which appeared to havo any inhabitants at the beginning of 1784 
were Providence, Long Island, Harbour Island, Exuma, Eleuthera, 
Turk’s Island, and the Abacos — the whole not exceeding 1,750 whites 
and 2,800 blacks. On the close of the disputes with the “ ancient 
colonists on the continent of America " and the ovacuation of St. 
Augustine, the Bahamas “ held out to the Royal Refugee subjects in 
the Southern Colonies a comfortable asylum for the present, and 
prospects of great advantages in future " ; the liberality of the British 
Government met their wishes and gave full scope to thoir plans of 
settlement. They were for a time supplied with provisions &c. from 
the Public Stores, 11 all doubtful title to possession was removed in a 
purchase by the Crown of the ancient claims of the Proprietors of tho 
soil of thoso Islands, and the grants to these adventurers of the lands 
on which they were desirous of settlement, were unaccompanied with 
any illiberal or discouraging restrictions." Under these favourable 
circumstances settlement was considerably extended, “ every cultivable 
Bpot ” being “ explored with great avidity." By the commencement 
of 1790 the white population had been doubled (=8,500) and the black 
troblcd (=6,500 including coloured), in all 10,000, and about 18,000 
acres of land were under cultivation. Of the whites, 127 were planters, 
29 merchants, and 17 men of learned professions. Of the blacks, some 
500 wore freo negroes, who by osoapes and “other fortuitous cir- 
cumstances" were 11 disentangled from the disgraceful shackles of 
slavery." Up to this time there were only three clergymen in the 
Bahamas, but owing to tho Society’s representations to tho English 
Government the Bahamas Assembly (about 1795) established a fund 
"for tho building and repairing of Churches, providing Parsonage 
Houses and Glebes and for the better maintenance and support of 
Ministers and School Masters " [26]. 

Inconsequence of political disputes during Governor Lord Dunmore’s 
administration the Clergy frequently had difficulty in realising the 
local provision to which they were entitled. Mr. Richards of New 
Providence reported in 1795 that “ neither ho nor any other person 
who has a salary has received any for above a year past." About this 
time Lord Dunmore " possessed himself of the most antient burying 
ground " and a portion of the glebe in Harbour Island, the former of 
which he desecrated, and it became necessary for the Society to make 
a representation to the Secretary of State for the restoration of the 
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property. There were other complaints' against the Governor. He 
openly avowed “ that the laws which forbid incestuous marriages in 
England" did “not take place in the Golonies" and he ignored a 
communication from the Bishop of London on the subject. He further 
countenanced “ one Johnston, a strolling Methodist Preacher from 
America " who induced the black people at Providence to turn a negro 
schoolmaster out of his house “ and convert it to a Meeting Houbo for 
himself," and obtained from the Governor “ a Licence to predbh and 
perform other offices." This man “ used to marry without licence or 
authority," but in a short time he was “ put in prison for beatmg his 
wifo . . . in a merciless manner . . . and so all his followers left him. 
The respectable inhabitants indeed always opposed the progress of 
Methodism and remonstrated to Lord Dunmore against it " [27]. 

The years 1794-7 proved fatal to the Revs. P. Phaser, P. Dixon, 
and W. H. Moore [28]. Anotlior Missionary took more than 
two years to reach the station to which he had been appointed : the 
Rev. D. W. Rose of Dominica, Antigua, after several disappointments 
in obtaining a passage, left St. Nevis in December 1796, but the ship 
being captured by a French privateer in the next month he was carried 
prisoner to Rochelle, and afterwards removed up the country to 
AngoulSme, where he remained till the following July, when he was 
“exchanged by a cartel” and came to England. After receiving 
Priest’s Orders and being detained six weeks in the Islo of Wight, he 
sailed for the West Indies in November 1797. Arriving at Nevis he 
was unable to get a passage to the Bahamas, though ho went to 
Antigua and to St. Kitts several times for the purpose. He therefore 
11 took a passage in a schooner bound to Norfolk in Virginia," whence 
he made his way to Nassau, but did not reach Long Island till 
Februaiy 1799 [29]. 

The Rev. H. Jenkins experienced a similar difficulty. In his 
voyage from England “ he had the ill fortune to lose all his papers, 
by being obliged to throw them overboard upon coming in sight of a 
vessel, which was supposed to be a French one, but it turned out 
otherwise." Ho took the precaution to show the certificate of his ap- 
pointment (from the Society) to a fellow passenger, desiring him to 
read it with attention, that ho might witness the contents of it to the 
Governor, and thereby remove any difficulty that might have arisen 
from his having no credentials.* He reached Nassau safely, but 
within a few days’ sail of the Caicos the ship was captured by a 
French privateer and carried “ to Cape St. Francois, from whence 
they were sent to Mole St. Nicholas to be exchanged." He arrived at 
the Caicos on October 16, 1797, “ in good health and spirits ’’ [80]. 

Mr. Jenkins divided his time between the Caicos and Turk’s Island, 
about eight leagues distant. On his first visit to the latter he remained 
a fortnight and ministered to “ a large congregation at the Barracks," 
then “ converted into a Church," but which a few years before had 

* The Governor, (hough satisfied that Mr. Jonkina woa 11 not an impostor,” delayed 
hia induction till “new credentials " should arrive from England, “ and also a Degree 
from one of the Universities of England, Scotland, or Dublin as the Parochial Act of 
the Bahamas in this ease directs.” As Mr. Jenkins “would have been entitled to a 
Degree in the University of Cambridge ” the Archbishop of Canterbury conferred on 
him the degree of MJL : but while this was being done the qualification was rendered 
“unnecessary 11 by “an alteration in the Bahamas Aet ” [80a]. 
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been occupied bj the ipititary that were “ stationed there in order to 
check the lawless and ungovernable temper of the people.’ 1 The few 
gentlemen of Turk’s Island had for some time adopts! “ the laudable 
plan of assembling there on Sundays when the Liturgy” was “used 
and a Sermon read out of some approved author ” [81]. A supply of 
Bibles and Prayer Books from the Society proved very acceptable to 
“ the poor people there,” who “ all faithfully promised to read them 
with attention,” and one William Darrel, “ a very decent and well 
disposed negro ” opened a Sunday School and taught his country- 
men gratis. [82]. In his first year’s ministry in Long Island Mr. 
Robb baptized 14 Whites and 24 “Blacks, Mulattoes, Mustees and 
Dustees.” The negroes there had been “ misled by strange doctrines.” 
They called themselves 11 Baptists, the followers of St. John,” and were 
“ not so happy and contented ” as in other parts of the West ladies, 
though “every indulgence and humanity” were “exercised towards 
them by their Masters.” Their preachers, black men, were “ artful 
and designing making a merchandize of Religion.” One of them was 
“ so impious ” as to proclaim that ho had “ had a familiar conversation 
with the Almighty,” and to point out the place where he had Been 
Him. At certain times in the year the black preachers used to “ drive 
numbers of negroes into the sea and dip them by way of baptism,” for 
which they extorted a dollar, or stolen goods [88]. 

Previously to Mr. Rose’s arrival an attempt “ to check their pro- 
ceedings” occasioned some of the slaves to “abscond and conceal 
themselves in the woods,” and in consequence “ many of their masters 
• . . actually counteracted all his diligence and zeal ... for the 
promotion of religion and morals.” At the very time that “ superstition 
and fanaticism ” appeared to be yielding to his teaching the “ proceed- 
ings” of the blacks were “more abominable but more secretly con- 
ducted” [84]. “After various attempts ... to prevail on his 
parishioners to receive the Communion, he at last ” on August 28, 1801, 
“administered to three, exclusive of his own family” [86]. In the 
Bamo year he visited Exuma at a time when the planters had assem- 
bled their negroes (about 400) at a pond for the purpose of raking 
Balt. “ A canopy was erected under which the gentlemen and ladies 
of the country took their seats and he preached to them.” “ He was 
highly gratified by the cheerfulness with which” the negroes “went 
through their daily task.” “ In the celebration of the tiabbath they 
observed the utmost decorum, and seemed to bo very pious in their devo- 
tion.” “ Upon seeing and contemplating their situation both in a tem- 
poral and spiritual tight ” he ventured the opinion “ that he would 
rather be a slave in the Bahamas than a poor free cottager in Eng- 
land”^]. 

In 1802 Mr. Rose removed his residence to Exuma, and on Christ- 
mas Day dedicated “ the new Church.” After having officiated so 
long “ in old, uninhabited houses in Long Island ... he felt, in tho 
discharge of his duty under a consecrated house a renovation, as it 
were, of the clergyman.” The inhabitants then consisted of 140 
whites, 86 “ free people,” and 1,078 negro and other slaves. On his 
first coming many of the negroes “ called themselves the followers of 
Mahomet,” but these, with other blacks, he baptized to the number of 
98 adults and 41 infants in less than a year. He also formed some of 
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the best negroes into a society, and twice a week many of them used to 
41 meet in their hats to sing psalms and to offer' up a few prayers after 
their daily task ” [37]. 

On a visit to Crooked Island in 1803 he 11 baptize^ without any 
compensation 150 negroes.” His practice of refusing fihs'' had the 
effect of opening the eyes of tlio poor negroes to the extortion of their 
black preachers. “ When they saw him standing an hour or two 
exhorting and inviting them to his mode of baptism without any 
charge ” they were porsuaded 44 that he hod no pecuniary views, but 
was only interested in their welfare, and by such a sacrifice of* his 
emoluments even their Bishops submitted to the liites and Ceremonies 
of the Church of England ” [38]. 

44 The illiberally of the House of Assombly . . . not only in reduc- 
ing his salary, but in making laws and afterwards violating them, and 
the constant approhension of piratical invaders ”... 11 compelled ” 
Mr. Bose to 41 abandon the Bahamas” in 1804. Spanish Picaroons 
were “ infesting their coasts and plundering their vessels,” and in ap- 
prehension of 44 a visit from the French ” most of the women and 
children of New Providence were sent away. On one occasion Mr. 
Bose was 44 obliged to ride tho whole night with his musket in his 
hand and cartouche box on his shoulder ” [39]. 

By 1807 the number of tho S.P.G. Missionaries was reduced* to one— 
the Bev. B. Roberts of Now Providence. After thnt year [40] none of tho 
Bahamas Clergy appear to have been aided by tho Bociety until 1835, 
when, as a part of the Diocese of Jamaica (founded 1824) the Islands 
began to participate in the Negro Education Fund [41]. [&;« pp. 194-5.] 
The Colonial Legislature co-operated with the Bociety, but at the end 
of eight yearst the supply of Clergy still remained inadequate. 

Of the fourteen parishes or rectories into which the islands wero 
divided, only four were wholly and three partially endowed, and in 
some of the out-islands there was 44 not a single religious teacher of 
any class whatever ” [42 1. 

In New Providence the Bishop of Jamaica confirmed nearly 400 
persons in 1815 [43]. Three years later lie held what appears to be 
the first ordination in that part of his diocese, two priests and two 
deacons being ordained, and the number of Clergy thus raised to 
sixteen [44]. The labours of tho Missionaries were very arduous, one 
of them having no less than seven islands under his care. To visit 
these and to go from one station to another preaching and baptizing 
the children was 44 something like a shepherd setting his mark upon 
his sheep and then letting them go in tho wilderness” [45]. In 
some remote districts the people retained a strong attachment to tho 
Church of England, notwithstanding her long neglect of them. 
Many natives came forward and offered their services gratuitously 
as catechists [46]; and in ono island an old man of seventy 44 walked 
fifty miles in order to partako of the holy feast ” [47]. 

Tho formation of the Bahamas into a separate see in 1861 was 
followed by tho death of its first Bishop, Dr. Caulfield, within a few 

* Mr. Groombridgo died in 1804 : Mr. Bobo in 1804, and Mr. Jenkins in 1800, removed 
to Jamaica, and Mr. Richards to England about 1806 [40a]. 

t The Clergymen aided by the Society during this period (1880-44) were E. J. Rogers 
and C. rfeaie, 1880-44 ; P. S. Aldrich, 1840; F. T. Todrig, 1841-8; W. Gray, 1844. 
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months of his consecration [48]. The thirteen years 1 of the episcopate 
of Bishop Venables (his successor) were, for the most part, years of 
disendo^ppent, destruction of Church property by hurricane, paralysis 
of trade,* intense poverty, and considerable emigration. Yet the 
Church progressed. Between 1807-74 forty-five Churches were built 
or restored [49]. 

At the time of Bishop Venables' appointment the Society's Missions 
were all in the out-islands, which were absolutely unable to maintain 
their own Clergy. 11 1 think the Society can hardly have realized the 
Missionary character of the work done hero,” wrote the Bishop, 11 nor 
the insufficiency of our local resources for carrying on that work " [50]. 
Of the Biminis he said “ the inhabitants seem almost the most de- 
graded people that 1 have yet visited. This perhaps may be accounted 
for by these two islands being a great rendezvous for wreckers " [51]. 

In Providence itself 11 an instance of practical hoathenism" came 
under his notice. “ Three men were digging on the solid rock on 
the south side of the island, and hod been engaged in this way for 
. . . eight years off and on because an Obeah woman had told them 
of a treasure hidden there " [52]. 

In the Island of Kleutlicra a man once came to the Bishop from a 
Baptist village to say that lie “ hud collected forty children and formed 
a Sunday School and also that there were fifty persons waiting for 
baptism." A Clergyman was sent who baptized ninety [58 j. Somo 
of the Missions were brought to a remarkable state of efficiency, the 
poor black and coloured people adopting “one of the Burest ways 
of calling down God's blessing on ourselves ” by contributions to 
Foreign Missions. Nearly £80 a year was raised in this way in one 
parish (St. Agnes, New Providcneo), and the Missionary there was 
able, “ without the slightest discon tent," to have “ daily morning and 
evening service and weekly offertory and celebration” [54]. In 
1868 tho Bishop obtained a Church ship,* the Message of Peace. 
Writing of the first visit in her, which was to Andros Island* he 
said : “ I cannot speak too highly of tlic labours of Mr. Sweeting 
tho coloured catechist of the district. The morality of the people 
here hears a striking contrast to that of other out-island settle- 
ment: ." One poor girl who heard of the Bishop's arrival followed 
him from station to station in order to he confirmed, her confirmation 
costing her “ a journey of 50 mill's, 44 accomplished oil foot " over 
rugged roads with two creeks to ford [55]. 

The cyclone of 1866, which overthrew nearly ono half of the 
churches in tho diocese [56], was followed by disestablishment and 
disendowment in 1868, the immediate effect of which was that in 
one island alono (Eleutliera) five congregations were for a time 
left without a clergyman [50aJ. Yet oven in tho next year a new 
station was opened there among the coloured people, the first service 
being held “ in a small liut and in tho dark for no candle could be 
procured ” [57J. With the death of Bishop Venables in October 1876, 
the episcopal income, hitherto derived from the State, ceased. In 
the opinion of the physicians tho Bishop's " illness was the result upon 
a frame not naturally robust, of continuous travel, irregular and often 

* Tho nee of a Church ship war advocated by Archdeacon Trow in 1845 aa one 
method o meeting tho lamentable npiritaal destitution then existing in the Bahamas [55<i.] 
4 Q 
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unwholesome food, constant care and unceasing mental labour." From 
his death-bed he sent a message to the Society to save the diocese 
from “ being blotted out of Christendom ” [58]. The Society’s response 
was the guarantee of an allowance of £200 per onnunf, pfilcsli was 
continued to his successor until 1881, by -which time an endowment of 
£10,000 had been provided. Towards raising and increasing this 
fund the Society contributed £1,500 (in 1870*82), and for the per- 
manent maintenance of the Clergy £1,000 (in 1878-88) [50]. 

Under Bishops CitAMEit-Roi shuts (1878 -85) and Chubton (since 
1860) the diocese has made encouraging progress. In 1845 the Com- 
municants numbered 080 ; in 1870 (tlio year after disestablishment) 
2,2lfc; in 1889, 4,727. In 1845 there were only 84 communicants 
in the out-islands, and 1,077 in 1870 ; there aro now over 5,000 [00]. 
One of the best features of the work is that while the Church includes 
11 a considerable section of the white people ” in the dioceso, its strength 
“ continues to be and is more and more” in its "hold upon tlio 
coloured people ” [Oil 

That tlio Church’s work has been well dono may further be seen 
by comparing tlio state of Long Island in the last century [see p. 220] 
with its condition in recent years. In 1870 the Rev. J. Cuowtheu, a 
coloured clergyman, was appointed to St. Paul’s Mission, and this is 
what was reported of his charge in 1880: — 

“ Not one Baptist, old or young, preacher, elder, leader or wor- 
shipper, has died in his old faith and communion : all have either in 
health or in sickness been received into the Church. Many persons 
are to be seen kneeling at the altar of that Church which they once 
ridiculed and hated ” [02] . 

To take another instance. A missionary of the American Church, 
writing of Jacksonville, Florida, in 18N:j, said:— ■ 

41 Tliis is the grandest field for Church work for coloured people 
with which I am acquainted in tlio South. There are 7,000 coloured 
people here. Many of them have been brought up in the Church of 
England at Nassau. They are the best educated black people I have 
overseen. I have seen but one black man at Church who did not 
take liis Prayer Book and go through tlio service intelligently and 
devoutly " [08! . j See also results of live years’ work in San Salvador 
by Rev. F. B. Matthews in Mission Field for July J 800 [Ud].| 

In connection with the Mission of Turk's Island the English resi- 
dents in the Island of San Domingo have been occasionally ministered 
to. The Society made a special grant for this work at Puerto Plata 
in 1877, but it was not used. Tlio services held by the Rev. If. F. 
Crofton in 1891 were attended by Lutherans, Moravians, and Metho- 
dists, as well as Anglicans [05] . 

Statistics. — In the Bahuiiius anil Turk’s Island (area, 4,035 sq. miles), where (1782- 
1807, 1885-02) the Society him assisted in mitiufiiiiiin;' 78 Missionaries and planting 
27 Central Stations (as detailed an ]>p. HH4-5), there nre now 52, SHII inhabitants, of whom 
16,800 are Church Members and 5,18!) Cmninuniuiuils, under the cure of 18 Clergymen 
and one Bishop. [<S'ee p. 781 ; see aho the Tublo on p. 252.] 

References (Chapter XXVIII.)— (1] Jo., V. 0, pp. 20-1; R. 1731, pp. 85-6. [2] J°-> 
V.6,p. 75; A MSS.,V 24, pp. 125-0. [3] Jo., V.6, pp. 21, 65, 72, 75-0, 80-1, 84; 
▲ M6S.,V.24,pp. 70-3. l4JJo., V 6, pp- 201-2 ; K. 1785, pp. 50-1. [5] Jo., V. 0, 
pp. 200-2, B. 1788, pp. 02-8; B. 1780, p. 58. [6J Jo., V. 8, p. 150. [7J Jo., V. C, 
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pp. 800-1 ; It. ITSt, p. ,U.' tS] Jo., V. 7, pp. i9, EO ; B. 1738, pp. 89-8. [9] Jo, V. 9, 
jk M ; B. 1785, pp. 50-1 ; R. 1741, pp. 50-7. (10] Jo., V. 0, p. 88; Jo., V. 10, p. 848; 

K. 1748, p. 54. [11] Jo., Y. 0, p. 815; Jo., V. 10, pp. 205-7, 848-5, 828; R. 1748, p. 50 ; 
R. 1740, p. 58; R. 1747, p. 05. [12] R. 1708, pp. 07-0; R. 1764, pp. 00-4; Jo., V. 10, 
pp. 140-1, 205-4L 251-8. (13] R. 1770, p. 82. (14J R.1704,p. 91. [15J R. 1708, pp. 88-8 ; 
R. 1709, pp. 84-5; Jo.,V.17,iip. 508-5; Jo., V. IB, pp. 375-0. [16] Jo., V. 18, pp. 175-0 ; 
R. 1700, pp. 84-5. 1 17] Jo., V. 87, pp. 80-1. |18j Jo., Y. 18, p. 170. [19] To., Y. 21, 
pp. 88-0, 288, 487, 508 : see. also R. 1775, p. 49. [20] Jo., Y. 22, pp. 408, 5U7. [21] R. 
1784, p. 51. [22] Jo.,Y. 24, ]ip. 8H4-5 ; U. 1786, pp. 28-4. [23 1 Jo., Y. 25, p. 288. [24] 
Jo., Y. 25, pp. 45, 800; 11: 1787, p. 28; R. 1790, p. 40. [25J R. 1791, pp. 50-08; Jo., 
V. 25, pp. 859, 881-8, 895-8, 487-40 ; Jo., Y. 20. p. 187. [26] Jo., Y. 25, pp. 400, 408-9 ; 
Jo., Y. 20, pp. 82-3; App. Jo. A, pp. 030-43 ; li. 1791, p. 04; R. 1795, p. 60. [27] Jo., 
V. 20, pp. 2 10-7, 280, 810, 877, 400, 424-5 ; Jo., V. 27, pp. *8-90, 171, 178, 182-8, 840-1, 
851, 489. [28] Jo., V. 20, pp. 301-3, 817 ; J«»., V. 27, pp. 320-1 ; It. 1794, pp. 49, 50; R. 
1797, p. 45. [20] Jo., V. 20, p. !W0 ; Jo., V. 27, pp. 210, 334, 852, 424 ; R. 1790, p. 40 ; R. 
1797, pp. 45-0 ; R. 1798, pp. 55-0 ; 11. 1799, p. -i 8. 1 30 j Jo., V. 27, pp. 184-5, 189-00, 172-3 ; 
R. 1797, pp. 40-7. 1 3 Orr] Jo., V. 27, }«p. 190, 434 : Jo., V. 28, pp. 93, 108 : sin also App. 
Jo. A., pp. 044-5. (31] R. 1798, pp. 57-8 ; Jo., V . 27, pp. 835-8. [32] Jo., V. 28, pp. 109-1 ; 
R. 1800, pp. 41-2. [331 Jo., V. 2H, pp. 48-0, ; Jo., V. 29, p. 51 ; It. 1799, pp. 48-5. [34] 
Jo., V. 28, pp. 198, 891-2 ; li. 1891, p. 49. [35 ] Jo., V. 28, p. 238. [361 Jo., V. 28, p. 197'; 
R. 1801, p. 49. [37] Jo., V. 28, pp. 851. 439-10; Jo., V. 29, p. 13 ; li. 1808, pp. 49, 50; 
Jl. 1804, p. 49. [381 Jo., V. 29, p. 51. [30] Jo., V. 29, pp. 12, 18, 69. 1 40 1 Jo., Y. 29, 
mi. 152, 104. 200-1, 279. (40«i Jo.. V. 2!). pp. 12. 13, 50, 198, 270; It. 1805, p. 41. |41| 
pp. 194-0 of t-liiK bunk ; uIko the* SI a I cincnts of Arc-mints in 11. 1880-50, and Jo., Y. 44, 
p. 151 ; Jo., V. 15, pp. M-l, M0, 20.7-8. 142 j R. 1844. p. 04 : R. 1845, j». 55 ; Jo., V. 44, 
pp. 200-1, 220-1, 219, 819, 885, 302. i43 1 R. 1815, p. 55. 44 : R. 1848, p. 78. T45] R. 

1849, p. 83; Tt. 1803—1, p. 59. !40'i It. 1849, pp. 85-0. 1 47 'll. 1859, p. 77. 148] R. 
180.2, p. 95 ; R. 1803, p. 58. (40, II. 1805, p. 07 : R. 1870, p. 197. ISO] H. 1805, p. 07. 
(51J It. 1805, p. 08. ; 52j U. 1808, p. 40. i 53 1 li. 18C.7, p. 55. i54| li. 1805, p. 09. [55] 
R. 1808, p. 40. 1 55n ; App. Jo. D, pp. 270-7. 56 I!. 1800. p. 09. i'50« | R. 1870, p. 44. 

[57] K. 1871, p. 82. i'58 j R. 1 870, p. 107. (50; Jo., V. 52, pp. 10, 129-80 ; L MSS., V. 9, 
pp. 385-0, 839 ; Jo., V. 53, p. 27 : Applications ('mniiiittcu Report. 1881, p. 13; Jo., V. 
54, p. 85; Standing ('oiniiiitluu Rook, V. 44, p. 271. ! GO; D MSS., V. 95, No. 182, L. 
May 30,1890. (Oil R. 1887, pp. 124-5; R. 1888, p. 131. !G2: It. 1880, p. 110. |63] 
31. F. 1883, PI». 182^-3. 1 04! 31.F. 1809, p. 277. i05 L MSS., V. 11, pp. 154, i73; 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

JAMAICA. 

, Jamvii’a was discovered by Columbus in 145)4, and by him called “ fit. Jogo.” Tho 
island was then densely peopled by Indians, and it koou recovered its native name of 
Chtirmaikft (“island of springs’ 1 ). Tlio formal occupation of the island by the 
Spanish Oovurninout in 1505) as a “ garden " for obtaining provisions, and ob a 
“ nursery*' for slaves for their mines in America, resulted in the complete extermination 
of the natives, some of whom were “ hanged . . . by thirteen* in honour of tho thirteen 
apostles'*; and Indian infants were thrown to the dogs to be devoured. Cromwell 
wrested the island from Spain in 1(555, and it remained under military jurisdiction 
until 1(5(50, wlien a regular civil government was established by Charles IF. Ou its cap- 
ture by tho liritisli a large body of tho Spanish slaves (negroes) fled to tho mountains 
uiul became the origin of the “ Maroon ” population. Their numbers wero con- 
tinually increased by runaway slaves ; uiul the liritisli settlers wore harassed by their 
attacks down to 1705, when the rebellious population entirely submitted and wero 
removed first to Nova Scotia and afterwards to Sierra Leone. In tho meantime tho 
buccaneers or pirates had made •Jamaica their headquarters for plundering the Spanish 
colonies and treasure-ships. Wealth incalculable, thus derived, was poured into Port 
Royal, which became a scene of much wickedness, tu 1(5113 Port Royal was destroyed 
by an earthquake. Three Lliousmul of the inhabitants were engulfed, mid 3,000 mom 
perished from nil epidemic arising from the bodies which lay fioating ill shoals in the 
harbour. While the city was being restored iL was again destroyed— this time by fire. 
Tho planters brought upon themselves fresh troubles by their inhuman treatment of the 
slaves. Between 1(578 and 1883 there wero at least 37 distinct and serums slave 
rebellions. In that of 1700, 7(H) of the negroes were slain, some being burned and some 
fixed alive on the gihliets to die of starvation. Many destroyed themselves in the woods 
rather than fall again into the hands of their masters. During the last eight years of the 
slave trade, ending in 1NU7, N(5,N3 I slaves were imported; mid when slavery was altolisliwl 
in 18.')3 Jamaica received nearly one-third of the ^JOJMMIJNKI grunted by England as 
compensation to the slaveowners in tho West Indies, Ac. The number of slaves thus 
freed ill tlio island was 30!), 338. The Cayman Islands, lying about 100 miles to tho N.W., 
uro appendages of Jiunaiea. 

As early as 115(54 “seven parishes were established '* by law in Jamaica. “At this 
time there was only one church on tho Island mid five iiimistcrs two or whom went 
Swiss.” In the next six years tho mimlier of churches had increased to five ; “ but alas 
my lords,” said Sir Thomas Modvford to H.M. CoiniuissioiierH, “these fivu do not 
pruuch to one third of this Island. The plantations are at such distance each from other, 
tluit it is impossible to make up convenient congregations, or find fitting places for tlin 
rest to meet in ; but they agree among themselves to meet alternately at each others 
houses, as tho Priinitivc Christians did, mid there to pray, road a chapter, sing a psalm, 
and homo again ; so tluit did not the accessors to this Lsland come men awl women, and 
so well instructed in tlio articles of our faith in their own countries, it might well bo 
feared that the Christian rnligiun would lie quite forgot, or at least-, little minded among 
them." Tlio state of filings in 1(588 was thus described by Sir TIioiuiih Lynch: “ There 
lira us yet not iilxnn nine churches. All the ministers arc solicr, orthodox and good 
men. None but such as conform to the Church of England, and am recommended by 
myljord Rislmp of London can be. admitted. They have institution awl induction by 
an instrument under the Brant Seal of this island; they have clerks, keep records of 
marriages " Ac. ; “ they have also churchwardens, vestries ” [ 1 J. 

The Society’s connection with Jamaica began in 1708 by allowing £5 
towards replacing books of 14 Commissary Jlennett,”* wlio was in a 
“ deplorable condition,” having lost nearly the whole of liis property 
by 44 a dreadful fire ” which 44 happened on Port Royall ” on the 9th of 
January, “ leaving nothing standing but ... 2 fforts.” His books 
wore 44 either burnt or stol'n away by the Beamon belonging to 
ships, much alike merciless enemies with the fire.” He was also 

• Rev. Phil. Bennett, B D, of Oxford University. 
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deprived of the freehold of his parsonage by an “ Act of the Country 
made since the fire,” annexing “Port Boyall and all that belongs to it, 
to Kingstown, prohibiting any markett at Port Boyall and tho Importa- 
tion and Exportation of any goods under the penalty of £200 forfeiture 
for every fault " [2]. 

During the next seven years grants for books for themselves and 
their flocks were allowed to several other clergymen * sent to Jamaica 
by the Bishop of London, and in 1700 and 1710 the liov. 8. Colcby and 
the Bev. W. Guthrie were each voted £10 towards their passage [01- 
Compared with other colonies Jamaica was fairly supplied with 
clergymen, and only needed a Bishop to secure the establishment 
of the Church on a satisfactory footing; the Society's efforts in ibis 
direction, which began in 171 5, met with obstacles which were not 
removed until 1824. [See pp. 101, 711, 752. | 

On tlio arrival of the first Bishop (Dr. C. Lipscomb) in Jamaica 
in February 1825 he “found 21 parishes with a rector and curate 
assigned to each, whose salaries were provided by the Island-legisla- 
ture. The rectories wero all filled up but ten of the Island curacies 
were still vacant from the want of proper places lor the curate to 
officiate in.” By degrees this difficulty was removed and the vacancies 
filled, until in 1884 there were 50 clergymen, 05 lay teachers, and 
142 schools. But tho change caused by the emancipation of the 
negroes rendered necessary “ at least double tho number of places of 
worship without interference in fields occupied by Dissenters.” One 
church could contain only half the number of its communicants, and 
the number of people “actually collecting around the doors and 
windows of the buildings” (churches) amounted on the whole to 
several thousands. “ So general ” was the “ disposition ... in favour 
of tho Church of England,' '* and so great “was the anxiety for in- 
struction,” that the Bishop wrote in 1834, “wo are obliged to 
acknowledge our exertions and usefulness only limited by our means 
of supplying Schools and School Masters” i'4j. 

Jamaica shared largely in the Society’s Negro Instruction Fund [5]. 
Aid from this source began in 1835 pp. 194- 5] , and by the next year 
nine additional clergyment wero at work in the island, a Central 
School was training teachers, and tlio “ National School Establish- 
ment,” which was rapidly extending itself, was thus reported of: — 

“ We have harl nothing, before it, worthy the name of School : its effects on 
the language, habits, and minds of the rising coloured and negro populations are 
incalculable: tho disposition to advance its interests is every dH a y growing stronger 
in this country. Sincn its introduction into Jamaica, it has succeeded in placing 
11,000 children under instruction, and that too, by masters trained by the Super- 
intendent of tlio Central School ” [7]. 


* 1705, Dee. 91, Rev. A. Anclicnleck, £1 5; Rev. <K Wright, £15. 1705, Feb. 38 
Rev. — Roc, £16. 1707, April 0. Rev. K Shanks, £15; Nov. 91, Rev. — Cunningham, 
£*15 ; Rev. J. Thompson, £15. 17(H), Dee. 10, Rev. — Funk, £5. 1710. Jan. 20, Rev. W 
Guthrie, £15. Mr. Wright 11 pawned and sold ” sonic of lliu bonks “in liis necessity at 
Portsmouth before coming to the Island ” ; but his successor, the Rev. W. Johnston, of 
St. Andrew's. Jamaica, wlio gave this explanation, repaid their value to tlio Society in 
1714 [8a J. 

t The first Missionaries appointed on tho Society's list were (in Jamaica) Revs. G. 
Osborn, W. S. Coward, H. 1*. Yates, A. F. Giraud, T. Wharton, ( S . A. Waters, W. Broadley, 
M. Mitchell, D. Fidler j (in the Grand Caymunas) the Rev. D. Wilson [8]. 
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The general effect of the religious instruction on the negroes was 
thus described by the Bishop in 1887 

11 Nri one who has witnessed, os I have lately witnessed, the large proportion of 
the apprentices, 1 panting, like tlio hart for the watorbrooks, and being athirst for 
the living God,* conducting themselves on this day with strict propriety and 
decorum— repairing in crowds to God's house— reading, or acquiring the power to 
read, the inspired Scriptures —fervently joining in the impressive liturgy of our 
Church— renewing their baptismal vows in order to their becoming duly qualified 
partakers of the Lord’s Supper : no one who has seen these things, can possibly 
doubt, that 1 the fear of the Lord is tint beginning,' not only of ail 1 wisdom,’ but 
of all civilisation, of all advances in the scale of rational beings-— tho only true 
method of preparing their minds for unfettered rights and unrestricted freedom. 
. . . The intensity of their feelings on this subject is strong in proportion to their 
having been so long estranged from so rational an indulgence. It is a new sense, 
whose keenness and relish is enhanced from its being exercised for tho iirst time. 
In default of proper places of worship, they will resort, for tho purposes of com- 
munion and devotion, to * the dons and caves of the earth ’—they will hide them- 
selves in the woods— they will meet by 1 the river-side * — they will revere tho place 
' where prayer is wont to ho made/ . . . 

“ Again, with respect to those, obvious effects resulting from these measures on 
our civil polity, and tho administration of the. laws, T am enabled to state on 
authority, that our courts of justice are no longer disgraced by that utter and 
lamentable ignorance of the nature and obligation of an oath, which so long 
impeded the course of justice itself, instances have lately occurred, where the 
testimony of the younger apprentices has been marked hy a clearness, a precision, 
and accuracy, at once the most satisfactory indications of the improving effects of 
religious education, and of a competent knowledge of tlioso awful sanctions and 
appeals, which can alone, hy evidence, arrive at the truth in the investigation of 
crime.” 

“ It cannot lie doubted that tho change now in progress here, which is noticed 
hy his Excellency the Governor, and every functionary connected with the Govern- 
ment has been brought about in no small measure by the liberality of tho Society ” [S'. 

In 1888 the vestries of tho island begun to come forward with 
such a sense of the necessity of religious instruction that, said tins 
Bishop, “ the difficulty will now rather he, to meet their grants for the 
moieties of Curates’ and Touchers’ salaries with an equal sum from 
the funds ol* tho Societies Unit lend their aid. In effecting this 
improvement and establishing this disposition . . . the principle upon 
which the Society . . . have lent their aid lias mainly contributed ” [W*. 

The erection of the Church of St. Paul’s, Annandnlc, in 1888, 
supplies a noteworthy instance of the good disposition of the negroes 
and coloured classes towards Christianity. The proprietor of tho 
estate gave the land and materials, the Jamaica (iovernment, tho 
Bishop, and others added contributions, hut more gratifying still “the 
apprentices on tho Estate, of their own free will subscribed about 
£200 iu money and no less than twelve hundred days in work,” and 
this too at a time when they wen* still slaves. So earnost and 
sincere were their efforts that “in one day fifty-six persons cleared 
about four acres of virgin, unopened woodland.” Their numbers 
increased each week, and on April 7 

“ from 800 to 1,000 of the black population pressed forward to hoar tho Word of 
the Living God and to see laid tlio foundation slime of a Temple devoted to His 
8ei vice— the superstructure of which they felt an honest pride in knowing, was to 
bo the resr.’t of their own gratuitous efforts. . . . From a circuit of 8 aijd 10 miles 
were to be seen flocking on tho following Huturdays (their only holidays) volunteers, 
ready and eager for the appointed work. . . . Children of tiny growth and the old 
in their decrepitude, joined in tho work with the strong and healthy " [10]. 
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The day originally fixed for the emancipation of thfe slaves was 
August 1, 1840, but the impatience of the English nation led to the 
passing of an Act anticipating this time by exactly two years (1888) [11]. 

The removal of the yoke was received, “not Jjy unseemly 
transports— not by degrading indulgences — not by excess or riot, but 
by a calm and settled religious feeling, consecrating the glorious day 
of their emancipation ... to devotional exercises and evincing the 
proofs of that Christian faith which they had imbibed, however 
imperfectly, but which so powerfully sustained them under that most 
difficult of all human trials — sudden temporal prosperity.” The con- 
firmation of nearly 0,000 persons was reported in 1840 [121. 

' Reviewing the progress of tho Church in Jamaica during his 
episcopate Bishop Lipscomb, shortly before his death in 1848, stated 
that it was to the “invaluable assistance ” of the Society that “this 
diocoso owes, under the Divine Blessing, much of its present 
prosperity ” [18]. The value of the Society’s aid was gratefully felt 
and acknowledged by the inhabitants generally. The Island Assembly 
passed an Act in 1810 providing for the “incrcaso of tho number 
of Curates in tho island . • . from 21 to 42, with an addition of £100 
a year to the stipends of the whole body,” so that when Bishop 
Spencer succeeded to the see in 1811 the colony was contributing over 
£28,000, or more than seven-eighths of tho cost of the maintenance 
of the clergy 1 14 > 

At his primary Visitation on Doc. 12, 1814, the Bishop met “ a larger 
number” of [Anglican] clergymen (viz.* 75) than (ho said) had “ever 
before been assembled out of England and Ireland/* This “ ecclesias- 
tical demonstration” lmd “a very happy effect on the public mind.** 
Early in 1815 ho confirmed 1,180 persons, and the results of his 
personal intercourse with his Clergy and people were soon apparent. 
Parochial vestries which had withheld grants becamo “liberal in 
their supplies” to the National Schools, already educating 7,000 
children ; local contributions for tho enlargement and repair of Church 
buildings increased, one individual giving £5,000 for the erection of a 
chapel at Highgate, and the co-operation afforded by the magistrates 
and vestries was “ universal ” 1 15 j. The opportunity was seized by tho 
Bishop to institute a Diocesan Church [Society, the object of which is 
thus stated in his Charge to tho Clergy : — 

“From the Society for the Prupn nation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in my 
cstiuintion the first and best Miadui. .rv Society in the whole world, this Diocese is 
still deriving aid to the annual ainnur.t of £3,000. To tho continuance of this 
munificent assistance we cannot, however, look forward beyond the year 1817, at 
which period, it is to ho feared, that the. Parliamentary Grant to the Society in 
bolialf of tho West India Colonies will be finally withdrawn. In anticipation of 
t-heso changes and reductions, it is clearly our duty, not only to organize such a 
Local Institution as may prevent any detriment to the Church of Jamaiea; but I 
trust that you will agree with mo, that every Pastor in this land should personally 
contribute also to the Funds of the Parent Society, and obtain for it tho annual 
contributions of at least tho richer members of his fiock ” [111’. 

The aid of the parent Society to Jamaica was “ expended in the 
prosecution of a work as purely Missionary in its character ” as any 
that had been undertaken by it “during the whole course of its 
ministry ” [17J. The fruitfulness of that work was well manifested at 

* Tlio number assembled at the Bishop of Toronto's Visitation in Jtme 1814 was 78. 
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Dallas, in the Port Royal Mountains, where two years' labours of the 
Bev. Colin M'Laverty resulted in the gathering of “ nearly 1,000 
converts/’ the completion of the church, and the adoption of tho 
station-by the, Government as an island curacy, tho Society’s allowance 
being set free for other Missions [18]. 

With tho exhaustion of tho Negro Instruction Fund the Society’s 
expenditure in Jamaica was reduced to the support of a few clergy- 
men. Ono of these, the Bov. J. Mourns of Keynsham, reported in 
1857 the capture of a former slave who had lived twenty years in 
ignorance of his emancipation. To escape a flogging ho and two 
others fled from ono of the estates into the Nassau mountains, 
whero for many years they avoided the Maroons whose business it 
was to hunt them. At Inst ono died, a second was taken, and after a 
long interval the tliird also, but it was difficult to make him under- 
stand that “free is conic.” When first seen by Mr. Moms tho 
most intelligent thing that could bo drawn from him was that “ tho 
Great Massa make nil wo.” But after four months’ instruction he 
was baptized [10]. 

Hardly less ignorant of the Christian religion were some Africans 
who had been taken from a slaver by a British ship and brought to 
Jamaica. One Sunday after service they came to Mr. Morris desir- 
ing “to be christened ” ; but on being asked why, they said, “ Because 
all Creole christen.” Of the Saviour of tho world they had no notion 
whatever. All that they luid ever learnt in Africa about, religion was 
“ that there is a great Being, who lives up above,” whom they called 
“ Sham.” 

To the Missionary it seemed remarkable “ that the Divine. Being 
should be called by this name, in a place so far from Syria.” In 
preference to returning to the Congo, where “ kill too much ” prevailed, 
they remained in Jamaica and after instruction were received into 
Christ’s flock. 

In less than two years Mr. Morris admitted 101) persons to 
Holy Communion, and in 1808 tho communicants in his district 
numbered 1,21 G [20;. 

The provision made l>y the Colonial Legislature for the support of 
the Church admitted of the withdrawal of the Society’s grout to 
Jamaica at the end of 1805 [2Jj. 

There were then in tho island 02 benofleed clergy supported by 
tho State, each having nn average district of 00 square miles and a 
euro of 8,240 souls. But it was computed that this left 200,000 
persons, or two-fifths of the population, “ wholly inaccessible to the 
ministrations of the Clergy, or of tho ministers of any religious 
denomination.” The Diocesan Church Society organised in 1801 
did much to supply tho want ; but on December 81, 1809, disestablish- 
ment and disendowmont were introduced, and the Cburcli was left (as 
tho Clergy vacated) with no property savo a few parsonages or glebes of 
small value, no endowments, and with few members able to help except 
at the cost of real sacrifice and self-denial. With commendable energy 
a Diocesan Synod was formed (in January 1870) and one of its first 
fruits was that almost every congregation began to raise a Sustenta- 
tion Fund, and with the prompt aid of XI, 000 from the Society tho 
Church in the diocese has been successfully re-established on the 
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basis of voluntary support [22.] A small sum (£205) was also granted 
by the Society in I860 towards the Bishopric Endowment [28]. 

In the opinion of the presont Bishop of Jamaica “ a large portion 
of the permanent spiritual work accomplished in the diocese . . , and 
of the present iniluenco and power of our Church ” there “ has resulted 
from the work directly commenced and sustained for many years by 
the S.P.G.” [24]. Gratitude for the Society’s Help lias been shown by 
a commemoration of its last jubilee in 11 every church and chapel in 
the diocese ” [25] and by frequent offerings since to the Society’s 
treasury. 

Statistics. — In Jumuicn (iirrn, 4,193 sq. miles), where (1833-05) the Society has 
assisted in maintaining Hi Missionaries and planting 37 Central Stations (as detailed on 
pp. 885—0), there urn now 039,-191 inhabitants, of whom 110,224 arc Church Members 
and 84,000 Communicants, under the cure of Hi Clergymen and 3 Bishops. [See p. 701 ; 
mo also the Table on p. 252. J 

References (Chapter XXJX.)~[I] It. 1843, pp. 23-8. [21 Jo., V. 1, Juno 18, 1708 
A MSS., V. 1, p. 79. 1 3] Jo., V. 1, Dec. 80. 1709, Jan. 20, 1710. I3rr [ Jo., V. 1, April 19 
and May 17, 1700, Jan. 20, 1710 ; Jo., V. 8, Fob. 11, 1715. [4j TL 1884-5, pp. 207-12; 
R. 1848, p.28. [51 See pp. 19-Mi of this honk ; also the Statements of Accounts in R. 
1880-50, and Jo., V. 48, pp. 428-1 ; Jo., V. It, pp. 5, 0, 18, 41, 54-5. 125-0, 104, 172, 
1HO-7, 198, 220-1, 225, 287, 308, 842-8, 847-8. 8 1 1 * 2 , 801 ; Jo., V. 45, pp. 144-0, 208-9, 
208-9. [0J R. 1880, p. 149. |7 i R. 1830, pp. 40-7, 149, 157. [8: It. 1837, p. 01. [0j 
R. 1888, pp. 24-5. JlOj M.lt. 1858, pp. 113-1 I. ill It. 1888, p. 108 ; M.R. 1858, p. 112. 
[12! R. 1840, pp. 53-5. fl3! It. IN 18, pp. 28, 89. ,14! K. 18 1», p. 59. It. 1841, p. 05; 
It. 1815, pp. 127-8. H5 j R. 1811, p. 03-4 ; It. 1815, p. 54. :iG R. 1845. pp. 127-8. [17j 
R. 1848, p. 70. [18 j Jo., V. 45, p. 318; R. 1817, p. 70. 110 ; It. 1857, p. 05. F20] It. 
1850, p. 71 ; R. 1800, p. 90; It. 1808-4, p. 58. 21 Jo.. V. 49. pp. 4. 108 ; R. 1805, p. 00. 

[22| M.V. 1870. pp. 174-5; M.F. 1872. pp. 10*8. 173; Jo.. V. 51, pp. 290-1 ; R. 1881, 
pp. 154-5. [23j Jo., V. 58. pp. 00U-1. R. 1881. p. 151. [25J it. 1852. p. 49. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MOSKITO (or MOSQUITO) SHOBE, BAY OF HONDURAS. 

The coast was discovered by Columbus in 1502, and appears to liavo been first Bottled 
by British adventurers in connection with Belize. [" Stir. p. 238.] Iu 1741 George IT. 
upjiointed Commissioners For Belize, Kuatiin, and Bonacca, who resided at Runtan. By 
treaty with Spain in 1780 England agreed to relinquish the shore. 

In acknowledging a supply of the Itishop of Man’s Essay towards an 
Instruction for tlic Indians , tho Ttuv. Mr. Prat, Hector of Jamestown, 
Jamaica, took occasion in 1712 to draw the Society's attention to the 
Moskitos, a nation of Indians which lied heforo tho Spaniards in thoir 
American conquests and had never submitted to them, but lived mostly 
on one side of the ]>ay of Honduras and in the islands of it, where some 
Englishmen resided among them. For some years they had declared 
themselves subjects of Great Hritain, with whom they earnestly desired 
to be united both in religion and government. This attachment arose 
from the support afforded them against “ the Spanish yoke, to which they 
had so great an abhorrence that they were ready on all occasions to sacri- 
fice their lives against ” the Spaniards. Encouraged by the Society, Mr. 
Peat “with others of the” [Jamaica! “Clergy ” subscribed £50 towards 
a Mission to the Moskitos, who in testimony of their affection for the 
English sent five youths of their principal families to bo educated in 
Jamaica in 1713. One was taken enre of by Governor Trclawuoy, the 
others by four merchants. Tho youths were of a mild disposition, and 
seemed quite satisfied with their situation. In reply to enquiries 
Governor Trolawney sent the Society a copy of this letter which ho 
had received from the Moskitos : 

14 Mo.'kito Shore, May 10, 17-lff. 

‘•Sir, We your lawful subjects do thank you for your rare and assistance to 
us, ill offering ns commissions, and assisting us in any lawful occasion. Wo 
humbly bug you will help us with tin* following things: a Commission for Edward, 
King of tlic Moskitos; a Commission for William Britton, Governor; General 
Hobby, now lying dangerous sick, we desire a blank Tor, in case of bis death, to 
make his son General ; a Corn mission for Thomas Porter and Jacob Everson, being 
captains of bis Majesty's Perrioguas ; as likewise your assistance in sending ns 
Bomo Powder, shot, flints, small anus and cutlasses, to defend our country and 
assist our Brothers Englishmen ; and a good Schoolmaster to learn ami instruct 
ouy young Children, that they may ho brought up in the. Christian Faith. All we 
beg that he may bring with him is Books nnd a lilt 1(3 salt ; as for any thing else wo 
will take care to provide for him nnd a sullicient salary for his pains. We likewise 
promise him, that be shall have no trouble to look for victuals, nor any provisions ; 
for we shall take care to provide for him such as our country can ufford. These 
necessaries wo humbly beg you will assist us with and wo always shall be ready 
upon a call to serve you, and take care of any of your lawful subjects and our own 
country. Wo humbly beg leave in title ourselves 

“ Your true subjects and loving brothers, 

“ Thomas Porter ) t ; ,, “Edward, King elect. 

“ Jacob Everson \ ^ a P lains - 

Governor Trelawney also reported that a Missionary would be safe 
among the Moskitos, the Spaniards having for a long time given over 
the thoughts of conquering them, that the Council of Jamaica approved 
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the design of a Mission! and “to speak liis own thoughts of it, those 
Indians, besides the claim theyhavo in common with other savages, to 
the charity of the Society, have a demand in justice upon the nation, as 
they have learned most of their vicos, particularly cheating and drink- 
ing from the English, they ought in rceompence to receive some good, and 
learn some virtue and religion too.’ 1 Th e way had already been prepared 
for a Missionary. A Mr. llodgson had been sent to the Moskito Shore 
with 80 soldiers, with the immediate intention of heading the Indians 
against the Spaniards, with whom the English were at war. But 
Governor Trelawney “ had it always greatly in view to civilize them 
too," and charged Mr. Hodgson to use his utmost endeavours to do so. 
This ho did with some success, and set a man to teach their children. 
There was some difficulty in finding a Missionary, but in 1747 the Rev. 
Nathan Prince, a former Fellow of Harvard College, New England 
(who having conformed had received ordination from the Bishop 
of London), was sent out by the Society to settle at Black River. The 
Governor and Assembly of Jamaica voted him a gift of 1100, but he died 
in 1748, “a few days after his arrival at Rattan, 11 an island where an 
English settlement had been begun !!]. 

A successor could not be obtained until 1707, when Mr. Christian 
Fkkdkmck Post informed the Society that ho had been some years 
engaged in preaching to the Indians and the English on the Moskito 
Shore, and having received an “ invitation from the Mimtcc at il Lustec 
Crack to come and live among them." lie had gone to Philadelphia to 
consult his friends on the subject. In consideration of his “ extra- 
ordinary character and useful ness," the Society gave him a gratuity 
for his past services and appointed him catechist, in which capacity ho 
reached the Mission on Good Friday 1708 [2j. 

The Rev. T. Waiiiikx, who followed in 1700, found Mr. Post “a 
pious, laborious, well meaning man . . . his life . . . irreproachable"; 
the inhabitants included about ^0 whites, a f«*w of mixed races, 
and UUO negroes ; but the people were disunited, and several were 
“ indisposed to the morality of tiie Gospel.” At Black River there was 
no church or parsonage, and service was held in “ the Superinten- 
dant's null " I ft !. During his short slay Mr. Warren baptized about 
100 Indians and Mestizos, from two to fort\ years of age, including the 
Mosldto King and Queen, three of their sons, and Admiral Israel, a 
chief; also an “adult Mcstipliiniiphijiii" (“ tho third remove from an 
Indian IIo also made a * voyage . . . along the shore in a cock- 
boat,'’ visiting" every British settlement . . . except one," and making 
“ himself known to almost every white, or Mcztize inhabitant." Ho 
suffered greatly from fatigue and illness, and withdrew in 1771 to 
Jamaica, but continued to take an interest in the Mission [4J. 

His successors, the Revs. R. Shaw (1774-0) and — Stanford 
(1776-7), wore also unable to bear the climuto, the heat of which was 
“ almost intolerable." The former opened a school and taught the poor 
children of the placo six hours a day - the negroes and mulattos being 
“ surprising apt to learn." The departure of Mr. Stanford was hastened 
by the lack of local support, “ his salary being scarco sufficient to 
discharge doctors’ and lodging bills." He baptized 1*20 Indians and 
negroes, but amongst the whites there had been “ neither marriages 
nor baptisms," and lie became convinced that until the placo was 
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established and protected as a British Colony, a clergyman could not 
be maintained among them [5], 

Mr. Post, though also tried by sickness, was enabled to remain — 
baptizing “ Whites, Mustees, Lambos, Mulattos, Indians, and Negroes ” 
— spending and being spent for his flock — who were brought to regard 
“ as honourable ’’—-marriage — 11 which was formerly held in contempt. 1 ’ 
As he could 1 1 not help being charitable and hospitable,” in one year 11 lie 
entertained and lodged 2240 souls . . . from his small income and his 
own industry,” his liberality drawing from his wife the complaint that 
he would “ leave nothing when he dies but a beggar’s staff.” His 
works of lovo and mercy were continued until he was ousted by the 
Spaniards. Ever sinco the commencement of hostilities with Spain 
the Moskito Shore had been involved in troubles, and for three years 
(1781- 4) Mr. Post had to traverse tho desert “ with little other shelter 
. . . than the canopy of heaven.” At a minute’s warning lie and his 
wife were forced to" fly for protection and to sue for pity from 11 the 
Savage Indians ” in the woods, where they remained for 20 months, 
often “ exposed to the inclemency of the weather without tho least 
shelter to cover their heads.” When at last they could return it was to 
find that “ the Spaniards liod destroyed their habitation and killed all 
their cattle.” Reduced by poverty and sickness, lie obtained from 
Colonel Laurie, the Commandant of the Shore, six months’ leave of 
absence. Hut the relief came too late : Mr. Post died at Philadelphia 
on April 29, 1785, having earned u good report as a faithful labourer 
among “different heathen nations” for 50 years, nearly 20 of which 
were spent in the Society’s service \l\}. 

An opportunity for the Church to rc-occupy the field does not seem 
to have been found until 18-10, when the Rev. M. Newport, Chaplain 
at Belize, applied to the Society “on behalf of tho King of the Mos- 
kito nation lor assistance in establishing and maintaining Missions 
and schools among his subjects.” Tho feeling of tho Moskitos 
towards the Spaniards and the English remained unchanged; they 
had succeeded in maintaining the independence of their country (which 
now extended “from about the 9th to the IGtli degree of North Lati- 
tude, and from tho sea coast inward to tho western boundary”), but 
voluntarily acknowledged alliance to Great Britain, the sincerity of 
which was proved “ by fidelity and devotedness to every person and 
thing hearing the British name,” tho Union Jack even forming a 
quartering in their national colours. The existing king (“R. C. 
Frederic ”) had been educated in Jamaica and crowned in St. John’s 
Church, Belize, in 1825, where also his son (“ William Clarence ”) was 
baptized in February 1810. Having been “ brought up in the Church 
of England himself” the king now desired that the said Church 
“ should be tho established religion in his country,” but with toleration 
to other persuasions licensed by himself and the Board of Com- 
missioners, and towards effecting this he appointed Mr. Newport 
“ Commissary of Religious Instruction with full Ecclesiastical power.” 
The application was supported by the Superintendent of British Hon- 
duras and other residents at Belize. Though not then prepared to 
place Missionaries in tho Moskito country itself, where neither pro- 
tection nor assistance could bo extended by the British Government, 
the Society expressed its readiness to contribute to a Mission among 
that nation conducted from Belize [71. 
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So for as the Society was concerned it does not appear that any 
farther steps were taken in the matter beyond that reported by the 
Bishop of Jamaica in 1848. Writing on November 20 he said 

“ The Society will, perhaps, he interested in hearing that after the 
consecration of our little mountain Church at Conington, on the 18th 
inst. 9 1 had the satisfaction of confirming the young King of Mosquito, 
who came hither principally for that puqiose about a fortnight ago. 
The first convictions of Christian faith which have evidently taken hold 
of the mind of this young prince, argue well for the gradual conversion 
of his subjects, and if it were within the Charter and power of the 
Society to establish a Mission at JHowfields, the capital of his domin- 
ions, they would add to their history the record of another triumph of 
the Cross, well worthy of the name and object of the Society " [8 j. 

Note.— In hoiiio of tins curlier lte|>ortn of tho Society the accounts of tho Moskilo 
Mission were printed under tho heading 11 Florida," and from this error many person* 
have beon led to Imlicvc that Lite Society has had Missions in Florida, wliicli is not the 
case. 

Htfermccx (Chapter XXX.)— ill Jo., V. 1), pp. 101-2, 217-lK, 2N2-4 ; 11. 1748, pp. 47-51 ; 
R. 1747, p. M ; It. 174H, p. 41. <2| Jo., V. 17, pp. 182- J, 52 n, 580; H. 1707, pp. 04-5 ; 
Jo., V. 24, p. 255. |3j Jo., V. IN, pp. 282-5 ; U. 1700, p. 80. f4'j Jo., V. 1H, pp. 413-4, 
450-7; Jo., V. 10, pp. NiMH, 121-5. 101. 221-8, 410-20 ; .To., V. 20, pp. 408-5; K. 1770, 
p. 81 ; R. 1771, p. 20; U. 1772, p. 31; R. 1778. i>. 41. 5! Jo., V. 20, pp. 311, 337-W, 

405, 401-7, 4NH ; Jo., V. 21, pp. NO, 108-5, 1 11-15. 111-8. 2N0-1 ; R. 1775, p. 40 ; R. 1770, 
p. 75; R. 1777, pp. 4H-II. b Jo., V. In. pp. 250-1, 415; Jo., V. 10, pp. HO, 877-N; Jo., 
V. 20, pp. 11, 100-7 : Jo., V. 21. pp. 251-2. 480-1 ; Jo., V. 22. p.l 18; Jo., V. 24, pp. 110-17, 
251-0; It. 1774. p. IN. \1\ J«»„ V. 41, p. 820 ; H .MSS., V. 0. pp. 127, 101-2; L MSS., 
V. 18, pp. 5N-0 ; App. Jo. C, pp. 20-80. 8- R. i s in. p. 77. 
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CHAPTER XXXl. 

BRITISH HONDURAS . 


Bnrrixn IltixnriiAK (on tlio oast coast of Central A morion.) war discovered by 
Columbus in 11502. At an curly period its stores of nmlio^uny unci logwood attracted 
adventurers from iTtimiiioii, who ahout H?:JH elTirted u settlement. The neighbouring 
Spanish settlers endeavoured to dislodge them : lint the British occupation proved per- 
manent, being recognised hy treaties with Sjmiu (1 7* tit, 17 n:I, and 17MU), and aocurea by 
conquest in 17‘.W. In 18(52 lleli/.e, as the ‘lit luul hitherto been designated, was 

formally constituted the colony of 11 British Hoi Inrun " 

In March 1770 the llev. It. Shaw the Society’s Missionary to 
the Indians on the Moskito Shore j.src p. 285 i visited Honduras “for 
liis health, which he recovered amazingly.” “ At tlio request of the 
principal gentlemen there ** ho preached among them, and “ after 2 
or 8 Sundays they met and drew up an handsome call to him . . . 
declaring that they had no other motive than a desire of having the 
Gospel preached.’* The call was accepted, and Mr. Shaw, after 
returning to the Moskito Shore removed to Honduras in May 1770. 
He appears to have remained there some years, for in 1785 the Society 
declined an application from him “ to be employed again and sent lo 
the Bay of Honduras ’* [1 j. 

In 1817 the magistrates of the settlement petitioned for assistance 
11 to enable them to complete the erection of a very liandsomo church 
at the town of Belize,” and £200 was voted for that object by the 
Society in 1818 j2'. 

In 1824 the colony became a part of tlio Diocese of Jamaica then 
formed. Provision for the erection of a school at Belize was made 
from the Society’s Negro Instruction Fund in 1880 !81, and such 
were “the exigencies of Belize” and so great had been “ the exertions 
of the Superintendent, Colonel Fancourt, to strengthen tlio very weak 
hand of the Church planted in that important Colony,” that in 
1844 the Bishop of Jamaica sent tliero the Jiev. C. Mortlock (an 
S.P.G. Missionary intended for the Caymans) and a schoolmaster. 
In May 1845 Mr. Mortlock was transferred to Turk's Island and the 
Society was rolieved of the support of the schoolmaster also f41. 

About 1885 a settlement was fonned at ltattan or lluatun (an 
island in the Bay of Honduras) by some inhabitants of the Caymans 
“ compelled by poverty and the exhaustion of their soil to e mig rate.** 
In 1887 they made known their wants to the liev. M. Newport, tlio 
chaplain at Belize, who set on foot a school for their children, which 
for a few years dating from 1841 was assisted from 8.P.G. funds. 
In 1845 he officiated to a large congregation at Port Macdonald on 
Saint John Key, baptized 1G children, and visited every houso in the 
settlement, with the aid of Colonel Fancourt, who accomptfhied him 
an the occasion, Mr. Newport purchased a Mission site and provided 
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funds for the erection of a church. The people contributed the labour, 
and the building was completed about 1847. The settlers in Buatan 
then numbered 1,000, “ all subjects of Great Britain,” and the Society 
gave the Bishop of Jamaica permission (which lie did not use) to assist 
them from its grant in supporting a clergyman [5]. 

In 1862 tiie Bishop of Kingston (Jamaica) enlisted the support of 
the Society in a scliemo for the establishment of a Mission in Northern 
British Honduras, where for a population of 18,000— mostly Spanish 
Indians — there was but one ministor of religion, a Wesleyan. It was 
intended to place two Missionaries at Corosal with a view to the 
extension of operations to the natives of Yucatan also. It was not, 
however, till 1868 that the Bishop was enabled to send a clergyman 
— the Bev. A. T. Gtolma — to Corosal, and in the meantime the grants 
voted by the Society in 1862 and 1865 (as well as a previous one made 
in 1858) had lapsed and could not be renewed [6 j. 

In response to repeated appeals of Captain Mitchell (1875 and 
1876) the Society placed the Bov. J. II. Geari: at Belize in 1877 [7J. 
At that time there wns only one other clergyman* in the colony, 
the Church having been disestablished in 1872, and among the 6,000 
inhabitants of the town “ every phase of religion ” was represented. 
Daily prayer, a weekly offertory and celebration were introduced. Al- 
though marriages were rare among the black people and “ almost all 
the children " were “ illegitimate," the blacks were 11 very careful to 
have tlieir infants brought to baptism,” and amid much that was 
discouraging not a few faithful Christians were to bo found T8> 

Northern Honduras was occupied by the Society in 1 881. At 
Orange Walk, a village not far from the Yucatan frontier, and where 
some years before a frightful Indian raid had been made, Bishop Tozer 
found in 1880 a West Indian regiment and a police force occupying 
two forts. 11 A lloman Catholic chapel served by an Italian priest ” 
with a school attached was all the provision that existed for worship 
or education. In this “ remote and isolated place ” Bishop Tozer 
spent a Sunday and held three services, to the joy of the people who 
more than filled the court-house, which was placed at his disposal [9], 
As a. result of his representations the Society in 1881 sent to* Orange 
Walk the Bov. W. J. II. Banks, who rendered good service in the 
district until the end of 1881, when lie resigned [10J. In the mean- 
time (1882) Mr. Gearc had also returned to England. The Society’s 
aid to Honduras was not renewed in either case [11 1. The provisions 
of tiie ordinance of disestablishment in 1872 left tho Church without 
sufficient powers to legislate for itself. In 1888 therefore the Govern- 
ment of the Colony held a special meeting to confer on the Synod 
the power it required, and the necessary Act was passed in one" day 
(Feb. 19) [12]. 

Early in 1880 British Honduras “ organised itself on tho base of a 
separate diocese ” and elected Bishop Tozer of Jamaica as its Bishop, 
a position which, notwithstanding his resignation of tho See of Jamaica 
a few months later, lie “ rotained ” for about a year. Then, by the 
advice of Archbishop Tait, episcopal jurisdiction over British Honduras 

* The Church “establishment’’ had nevor extended beyond tlio maintenance of two 
clergymen for Bclixo [Set]. 
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reverted to the Bishop of Jamaica [18]. On March 1, 1801, Archdeacon 
Holme of Antigua was consecrated at Barbados as Bishop of Hon- 
duras (this boing the first instance of the consecratiou of an Anglican 
Bishop in the West Indies). But while on his way to Honduras 
Bishop Holme was shipwrecked and he died at Belize on July 6 [14]. 
The Bishop of Jamaica, who again resumed charge, succeeded in 
eliciting aid from England (including £250 per annum from the Society) 
for the support of a successor* [15J. 

Statistics.— In British Honduras (urea, 0,400 sq. milcfO, where (1841-5, 187.7-84) the 
Society has asHintud in maintaining 8 MiMHioiiuritw uml planting 9 Central Stations (as 
detailed on p. 880), there ant now 01,171 inhabitants and 9 Clergymen (number of 
Chnrch Members not obtainable). 

References (Chapter XXXU-rr Jo., V. 91, pp. ho, 101, 115; Jo., V. 94, p. 187. [2\ 
Jo., V. 01, pp. 982, 050. ! 3 ! H MSS., V. 0. pp. 1 1, 21. 14 1 L MSS., V. 0, pp. 99, SO, 
(i.'l, 05. [BJ Do., pp. 41, Oil, 98-1 OO, 1011-1 ; V. 10, p. 104. iO\ Jo.. V. 47. p. 000; Jo., 
V. 48, p. 917 ; Jo., V. 40. p. 1(W ; LI. 1802, p. 00 ; K. 1805, p. ISO ; L MSS., V. 9, pp. 174-5, 
177-81, 180. 185, 100 - 8 , 91 1. 989-5. 900 ; L MSS., V. 10, pp. 052, 001, 412, and V. 14, p. 17. 
l"7J Jo., V. 52, p. SHU ; L MSS., V. 0, pp. 058, .802; Standing Committee Hook, V. 07, 
pp. 02, 170. \8] M.F. 1878, pp. 91-9. |'8rf | M.F. 1MMII, p. 047 : M.F. 1880, p. 991. |0| 
M.F. 1880, pp: 347-8. 110 R. 1881, p. 140; R. 1889, p. 100; R. 1884, p. 105. L MSSi, 
V. 10, pp. 00, 72-4. it i Jo., V. 51, p. 85; Applicnliinis Committee ReiKirt, 1882, p. 17; 
R. 1882, p. 100 ; L MSS., V. 10, pp. 1 13-14. ! 12 i M.F. 1880, p. 222. 113 1 L MSS., V. 9, 
pp. 890-403, 414-21 ; R. 1890, pp. M2, 152. jl4 M.F. 1891. pp. 194-5 ; R. 1890, p. 152 ; 
Ij MSS., V. 10, pp. 201-7 ; R. 1891, pp. 100-1. 15 L MSS., V. Ill, pp. 210-19 ; do., V. 15, 
p. 199; R. 1891, p. 101 ; R. 1892, p. 119. 


CHAPTER xxxrr. 


PANAMA. 

In 1882 the Bishop of Jamaica brought before the Society the 
spiritual condition of the labourers on the Panama Canal. Over 
15,000 Jamaicans anil others from various parts of iho West Indies, 
besides Europeans and Americans, were employed in the construction 
of the Canal, numbers of whom were “ cither communicants or followers 
of tho Church of Englaud ” ; but there was no one to minister to 
them [1]. The Society voted £200 towards the payment of a chaplain, 
and in November 1883 tho Bishop sent to Colon, the first point on tho 
Atlantic side, tho Ilev. E. B. Key, the Bov. S. Kerr, and a catechist. 
Mr. Key, after assisting in organising the Mission, returned to Jamaica 
(as arranged), leaving , Mr. Kerr to carry on the work with the aid 
of lay agents [2]. Within twelve months a chain of eight stations 
was established, stretching from Colon to Panama. The people 
attended the services in largo numbers, and contributed liberally 

towards tho expenses of the mission. In 1885 a rebellion broke out, 

* 

* The office has been accepted (in 1909) by the Her. G A. Ormsby. 
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tlie town of Colon was burnt, and Mr. Kerr bad to withdraw for a 
time. Hie perils on that occasion he thus described : — 

“ April 1st — Juat at 7 vm. I went to the freight house to . . . have my things 
secured. Finding it closed, I returned to make my way home, when hundreds of 
persons were running in every direction to some place of safety. I had not time 
to enter my gate, when the rebel army had taken their stand across the street, 
with their carbines ready for action. In a minute they opened fire upon the 
Government army. The halls whistled through the balcony of my house, riddled 
chairs, curtains, and the side of the house ; but, providentially, none entered the 
apartments where we were. The fight was kept up four hours and a half, incess- 
antly, when the rebels were repulsed by the Government army. One of the rebels 
climbed up my balcony and began to fire upon those below, which excited my 
family into a scare, fearing they would opon tiro upon the house. I however 
managed to get him away by soft words of counsel." 

During the fire Mr. Kerr lost most of his property, and with COO 
others -took refuge in Christ Church, ono of the few buildings which 
escaped destruction. 11 Among the ruins and in the streets were men, 
women, and helpless babes in their mothers’ arms, who had been 
burnt to death.” After relieving the wants of the starving refugees 
Mr. Kerr paid a short visit to Jamaica [8]. 

For some months the beautiful church at Colon [consecrated many 
years before by an American Bishop (Dr. Potter)] “ was used as a 
guard house . . . prison ” and “ hospital ” ; and “ the Communion tablo 
... for eating, drinking and gambling.” Until the building was 
11 restored . . . cleansed and renovated, and the city rebuilt, no work 
was possible ” in the city. Tlie “ agents up the line,” however, re- 
mained at their posts, and at no time were ministrations altogether 
suspended. In October 1885 Christ Church was re-opened [4], and 
the Mission has been continued with good results— the more recent 
stoppage of operations on the Canal not having removed the need 
for the ministrations of the Church [5]. The coadjutor- Bishop of 
Jamaica reported in 1892, that “ The moral condition of the people 
on the isthmus is as low as it can be,” and were it not for the help 
of the Society it would be “ impossible to carry on the ” Mission [0]. 

F WTiHTiCfl. — In Panama (area, 47 sq. miles), where (1888-92) the Society Kan assisted 
in maintaining 4 Missionaries and planting 2 Central Stations (as detailed on p. Sritt), 
there axe now 85,000 inhabitants, of whom 2,000 are Clinrcli Memliers and 250 Com- 
municants, under tlie core of 2 Clergymen and the coadjutor Bishop of Jamaica. [Sea 
also the Table on p. 252.] 

References (Chapter XXXII.)— [1] MSS., V. 10, p. 28. [2] R. 1884, pp. 104-5. 
[8] M.F. 1885, pp. 175, 180 ; L MSS., V. 10, pp. 82-0. [4] M.F. 1880, p. 05; la MSS. 
V. 10, pp. 105-18, 122. [6] R. 1887, p. 120; R. 1880, p. 187. [6J R. 1891, pp. 153, 
101 - 2 . 
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CHAPTER XXXHL 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Guiana, the El Dorado of Kir Walter Raleigh, was first colonised by the Dntch in 
1580. UnsncceMfnl attempts to follow their exumple were mode by Raloigh and other 
British adventurers; but in 10ti3 the settlement of an English colony was effected 
under Lord Willoughby. After being held from time to time by Holland, France, and 
England, the country was restored to the Dutch in 1802; but in 1803 retaken by 
England, to whom it was finally ceded by treaty in 1814. British Guiana includes the 
settlements of Demeroro, Essequibo, and Berbico, which sinco 1831 have been united in 
one colony. 

In 1803 there was only one church* and two ministers of religion—** 1 the Chaplain of 
the British forces and tlio minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in the whole 
colony. The evangelisation of the Indians und of the negro slaves was neglected by the 
Dutch ; but among the former the Moravian brethren laboured xculouslv from 1785 till 
about the close of the centnry, when the Mission was abandoned. Fresh efforts for 
their conversion were made by 'llu; Church Missionary Society from 1829 to 1853. Early 
in tlie present century the colonists begun to make some provision for religion by tlio 
erection of a few churches; hut at the commencement of 1824 there were not more tluui 
three clergymen in the colony. “ l'nlilic schools, with tlio exception of the Kuffon 
Institution, there were none ” ; und “ the jiuiss of the population . . . was in an heathen 
and uncivilised state ” j 1 J. 

It was to the evangelisation of these heathen masses — tlie negroes — 
that the Society’s first clTorts in Guiana were directed. In further- 
ing this object the Negro Instruction Fund [.see pp. 194-0] proved 
of incalculable value. Each of the three provinces began to receive 
aid in 1885, and within a year the Society was assisting in the 
maintenance of six clergymen, t besides contributing to tlie erection 
of church and school buildings and tlio support of lay teachers [2 j. 
The aid thus afforded [8| did much to effect a wholesome change 
in public opinion among tlie colonists in regard to negro edu- 
cation. On this subject the Government Inspector reported in 
1889 : “ The general voice is certainly in its favour, and tliero 
are but few instances to be met wiLli, in which the zeal and 
activity of the resident Clergy or Missionaries lias not yet been fully 
and frankly seconded by the good will or munificence of gentlemen in 
possession or in tho charge of estates ” [’■!]. Liberal grant3 both for 
church buildings and for tlio maintenance of clergymen were made by 
the Colonial Legislature, and in 1841 the Society voted £500 towards 
the establishment of a Church College in Dein crura ['51. 

The year 1842 saw Guiana (hitherto included in the Diocese of 
Barbados) erected into a separate see. During his first visitation 
Bishop Austin “ confirmed 8,822 persons, and visited every Church 
and Clergyman in his Diocese.” “ Tlio liberal aid, so bountifully 
applied ” by the Society was “ already bearing its powerful fruits,” 
the whole Diocese being “in a satisfactory stato” as regarded its 
Clergy, “ requiring only an increased number of them, and unwearied 
exertions, to fix the Church immovably in the affections of the 

* T;m first Anglican Church, viz., Bt. George, wrh built in 1809. 

t Mown. J. A. Anton ami H. R. Redwar (Berbice), J. Lugor, W. A. Backtab 
L» Stung (Demerara), and J. FotheigiU (Euequibo). 
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people ” [6]. Wherever the Church had been sufficiently established 
to be felt, the attachment of the labouring population to her was 
marked by devotion and liberal contributions. At one place, where 
172 persons were confirmed, the following incident, which occurred 
shortly before, showed how deeply the "negroes had been impressed 
by their religious training. By the bursting of a dam great destruction 
of property was threatened ; the estate labourers promptly united in 
repairing the breach, but on the next morning they refused to receive 
payment because the work was “ done on tho Lord’s Day ” [7]. 

Soon after his visitation the Bishop wrote to the Society : — 

•‘If we look back twenty years, and ask the question, What has the Society 
clone? the answer is, Before that time we hail two Clergymen, and a solitary place 
of worship hero and there ; now our number is twenty eight ; nor can tho traveller 
proceed many miles through the cultivated districts without seeing the modest 
spire, or hearing the invitatory notes of the tolling bell ” [8\ 

Meanwhile tho District Committee of the Society, anxious to “ em- 
ploy its energies and funds in Missionary rather than in parochial 
labours,” hod “turned their thoughts to the hitherto neglected Indians.” 
“ While so much has been done, and is still doing, for the negro race,” 
they said, “ the aborigines have not benefited by us as might have been 
expected ” [0]. 

But the Clergy were “too deeply sensible ” of their “immense 
obligations ” to the Society “ not to use their utmost energies in 
furthering its designs,” and their congregations were also anxious 
to extend to others the blessing they had received [10]. 

As early as 1885 an attempt to evangelise the aborigines of the 
Diver Pomeroon had been made by the Bev. J. H. Duke, Hector of 
Holy Trinity, Essequibo. With the Society’s aid he purchased an 
abandoned estate called Hackney, a few miles from the mouth of the 
river, as an endowment for a Mission, but it was soon found advisable 
to fix the base of operations at Pompiaco, some thirty miles higher up. 
With this object the Hev. C. Carter and Mr. W. 11. Brett were 
sent from England early in 1840, but Mr. Carter being detained at 
Demerara, Mr. Brett was obliged to begin tlie Mission by himself, 
“alone, and yet not alone,” for God was with liim. 

The site of the Mission consisted of a strip of cleared land and 
three small huts, one of which was occupied by an old negress with 
her two children. 

This poor woman did “ wlmt she could” to help the Missionary : 
furnishing his hut, bringing him food, and nursing him with the tei - 
derest care during sickness. But the “ civilised settlers ” in the neigh- 
bourhood seldom or never attended service. The Indians at first 
avoided Mr. Brett, and would not even listen to him. This was owing 
to a superstition, emanating from their sorcerers, that if they were 
instructed “they would get sick and die.” How at last, after many 
weeks of disappointment, the spell was broken, has thus been related 
by him : — 

•• One day about noon I was surprised by a visit from an Indian with his son, a 
little boy about 5 yean old : and I was still more surprised when after a friendly 
salutation on hia part, ho asked me if I would instruct the child. I had never 
Been the man before, «*d could hardly believe him serious in his request. He was 
however, perfectly in earnest and said that be bad just returned to his ‘place ' alter 
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a long absence. ... He had been to the month of the Esseqnibo and had seen the 
Missionary work which was going on there. He seemed to have his eyes opened 
to the Btate of the Indians, as lifting 4 without God in the world ' and expressed 
disgust at the superstition of his countrymen in serving devils. I found afterwards 
that he had been himself a sorcerer, but had broken his magical gourd in contempt 
of the art and cast away ti^p fragments. He had no idea of a Mediator between 
God aim man, and was lost when I spoke to him of tho Redeemer. He seemed, 
however, quite convinced of the impossibility of knowing his way to the 4 Great 
our Father ' without revelation from God Himself, and promised to come every 
Saturday and stay till Monday morning, that he might see his child and receive 
instruction. ... He said his words were true, and I had a day or two after, proof 
that they were so, by his bringing not only the boy, but his eldest daughter. . . . The 
next Sunday he brought his wife, and the Sunday after . . . his wife's four sisters, 
with tiie husbands of three of them, two other Indians, and several children --who 
nearly filled my humble habitation and increased the number of Indian children 
at school to four. These, of course, had to bo taught their alphabet, and tho 
adults likewise who all expressed their determination to learn tho Word of God to 
which the majority have certainly adhered. Hoci-barra ( Beautiful ITair), or 
Cornelius, os he was named at his baptism, was regular in supplying his children 
with food, and frequently also brought me game, so that I was not so much con- 
fined, as before, to salt provisions, or the small quantity of fish I could catch in 
the river. 

41 Such was the commencement of the work on tho Fomeroon. A single Indian, 
whom I had never seen, was induced by his secret convictions, to come forward 
and break by his example— the more powerful as lie hod once been a sorcerer— the 
spell which seemed to counteract iny efforts. Truly this Mercy proceeded from 
God alone— Whose Spirit, without the labours of the Missionary, had prepared 
the hearts of this interesting family M [11], 

Of tho Indian superstition of Peiism Mr. Brett wrote (March 8, 
1842) 

“ When attacked with sickness, the Indians immediately think that some enemy 
has either peied them himself, or procured a sorcerer to do it for him. They then 
cause themselves to be curried to some celebrated Feiinan of their acquaintance, 
to whom a present of more or less value is made, and he then sets to work to 
counteract the charm. Ho seats himself and commences his incautations. alter- 
nately singing, and smoking tobacco, which he blows into his magical gonrd, and 
which is supposed to be of great ellicAcy in calling and exorcising the youau or 
demons. Previously nil the females are removed to a great distance from the 
place; lie then commences to blow the smoke of his tobacco over his patient, 
singing in a most vehement uiunner, and accompanying his song with the rattle of 
the gonrd, a sound full of terror to his hearers. His lust proceeding, and grand 
climax of the whole affair, is alternately blowing into his hands, and then rubbing 
the part affected with disease, until at length he succeeds in extracting a piece of 
wire, a nail, a bird’s claw, gravel, or some other extraordinary thing from the poor 
sufferer, which (as one of my converts confessed before his people) ho had token 
core to put into his mouth before the charm began. Much an imposture eould 
only be practised upon a most ignorant and simple-minded people, and Bueh are 
the aborigines of Guiana. They have no idea of diseases from natural causes 
and they (the Arowacks) cull pains 1 youau semiru, 1 that is, arrows of the demons. 
Gan I thank my God sufficiently, that the first men whose hearts he touched 
among these people were I’eimon? Conscience-stricken for what is past, they 
are most zealous assistants in the great work. It is true my greatest opponents 
are of this class— men who are angry that their gains are lost, but God is with 
me. . . . Five have already submitted to the Gospel 11 [12]. 

One Indian, who had seen in the Mission House a picture of the 
Crucifixion, brought one of his acquaintances to Mr. Brett, saying, 
“Sir, this man wants to see your God.” Mr. Brett “ instantly 
explained to him that the painted paper was not, and coulci not be 
anything proper to be worshipped, and directed him to heaven, as the 
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place to which Jesus was gone.” Pictures proved a most helpful 
means of instruction, and a representation of the huge wicker idol in 
which the ancient Druids burnt their victims was an object of especial 
interest and wonder to the Indians. They could not imagine that the 
Britons had once been even as they— -or worse/ The Creation, aild the 
Fall of Man, the Deluge, and the Giving of the Law on Sinai, were 
those parts of the Old Testament history which most interested 
them. But they did not regard those things as very strange, and 
after an explanation of the Ten Commandments one man observed, 
44 This word is good but we knew most of it before." Nothing but 
the love of God 44 as manifested in His Son, dying for their sins, 
seemed to create more than a temporary interest in any of them.” 
In less than a year from the time of Cornelius' first visit more 
than half the peoplo in the district were attending the Mission 
Church as worshippers, and before the end of 1811 “ the descendants 
of the three sons of Noah”- people of every Rhade of colour and 
11 sometimes of six languages, viz. English, Crcolc-Dutch, Arawack, 
Carabisee, Accowoi, and narrow ” — were represented in the crowded 
congregation. It was, however, chiefly among the Arawacks and 
Caribs (or Carabisee) that Mr. Brett’s labours at first lay— the other 
tribes were slower to receive the truth. During Easter 1841 twelve 
adults and twenty-fivo Indian children were baptized by the Rev. J. II. 
Duke,* and two years later Bishop Austin paid his first visit and 
confirmed forty [18]. 

Though 44 very poor," the Christian Indians 44 regularly contri- 
buted to tho monthly offertory,” and to keeping the Mission buildings 
in repair. When the news of the great famine in Ireland and 
Scotland in 1847 reached them they raised a contribution amounting 
to nearly £12 for the relief of the distressed, in spite of the fact that 
they themselves had been impoverished by famine in the previous 
year [14]. 

Of all the accessible tribes the Wnraus were the most difficult 
to Christianise. To the Missionary they seemed <c utterly destitute 
of self-respect." 44 God's word is good for the Arawak," said an old 
woman, 14 not good for the Warau. We are not so good as the 
Arawaks.” 44 All my efforts arc of little use,” reported Mr. Brett in 
1844, but, while he yet spake, the hearts of the Waraus were being 
changed, and a Mission among them was soon founded at Waramuri 
ou the Moruca River. Here with great success the Rev. J. H. Nowers 
laboured until forced by sickness to return to England in 1847. 
Illness also soon obliged Mr. Brett to seek a change to the coast, hut 
he continued to visit the Pom croon Mission, which had been removed 
to a healthier site — Cabacaburi. In 1848 he wrote that he was 
44 preparing for other campaigns. Tho weapon — the Word of God — 
when sheathed in the English tongue, has done something great ; 
but in their own, what may it not accomplish if God’s spirit give 
strength to wield it ? ” Already lie had nearly completed translations of 
the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. John, and St. Mark — a labour which 
had 44 cheered ” him 44 in many trials ” [15]. 

During a visit to England in 1848 the work of translation (in 

• Mr. Duke was voted a gratuity of £40 by the Society is 1842, in consideration of 
“bliss contracted while visiting tlie Indians [18a]. 4 
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which valuable assistance was rendered by Mrs. Brett) was continued. 
On his return to Guiana ixi 1851 Mr. Brett was appointed Rector of 
Holy Trinity (Essequibo), with the general oversight of the Pomeroon 
and Moruca Missions. This work he continued with unceasing devotion 
for twenty-five years mtire, though ofton sorely tried by sickness 11 con- 
tracted in the Pomeroon swamps.*’ In 1860 he broke down at Gaba- 
caburi, and was brought back to tho coast in a state of prostration. 
The conversion of a number of Guaicas or Waikas (a branch of the 
Aeowoi nation) in this year was one of many changes which had been 
wrought among the aborigines during his twenty-one years' service [16]. 

The value and importance of Missions among tho Indians nad 
obtained general recognition in the Colonies at an early period. In 
1846 nearly two-thirds of the expense of the existing Missions were 
being defrayed by the Government and the diocesan branch of the 
Society [17]. In 1856 the Civil Magistrate in charge of a large district 
surrounded by Indians, and in which murders had occurred, rocom- 
mended to the Government tho establishment of a Mission among the 
Waraus as the surest preventive of similar outrages. In his report ho 
said 

41 When I first arrived in this district, before any Missionary waft appointed to 
it, a inoro disorderly people than the Arawuks could not be found in any part of 
the province ; murder* and violent case* of assault were of frequent occurrence, 
but now tlie case is reversed ; no outrages of any description ever lu&ppen ; they 
attend regularly Divine Service, their children are educated, they themselves dross 
neatly, are lawfully married, and as a body, there am tiu people, in point of 
general good conduct, to surpass them. Tin's change, which has caused peace and 
contentment to prevail, was brought about solely through Missionary labour 11 [18]. 

Under the Rev. J. W. Wadih tho Waramuri Mission was revived 
in 1851. Tlie Waraus became steady in tlieir attendance and showed 
much earnestness for instruction, daily service morning and evening 
being established within a few months [10]. The Waini, tlie (Jonah, 
and the Wacapau tribes soon availed themselves of this Mission, and, 
as Mr. Wadie observed : “ When tlie Indian who is naturally sluggish 
will travol week after week about thirty or forty miles to attend Divine 
Service and the Sabbath Schcol which several of them will do it is 
evident that they are in earnest about their souls' health " [20J. 

, The result of another Mission, at Kiblerie, Mahaicony Creek (begun 
by the Rev. J. F. Bouhxk about 1810), was very discouraging for the 
first seven years, but by 1858 ** nearly the whole population" had 
become Christians [21 J. At a visit in 1858 tlie Bishop found that, 
although they had been left for many months without oversight (the 
catechist having resigned), “the people were not living immorally; 
they had not lapsed into heathenism ; they still gathered together . . . 
Sunday after Sunday, to pray, getting one of tho young lads, who had 
been taught in our Mission schools, to read for them." It was still the 
practice of many of them “ to repeat daily, tho Confession, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Belief, and the Benediction, when they were in the depths 
of the forest, or on the water or at home." One hundred fend fifty 
gathered together to meet the Bishop as soon as they heard that he 
was coming [22]. 
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In a 18G7 Mr. Bbett, the Bibhop, Rev. F. J. Wyatt, and Philip, a 
Christian Indian, undertook a Missionary expedition above the Great 
Falls of the Demerara. In this district, which was almost entirely un- 
explored, there dwelt some hundreds of the Waika branch of the Aca- 
woio nation, in a primitive condition. Their chief received the visitors 
with courtesy and hospitality, collected his people to meet them, joined 
iu the services, and paid the greatest attention to the instruction given. 
Philip “ was exhausted by replying day and night to the repeated 
questions of his countrymen concerning the religion of the Lord Jesus.* 
Leaving with them a few Acawoio books, the visitors departed with 
thankfulness for the reception given to their message. Soon after, 
these people, once much droadod as savage and treacherous, sent a 
pressing request for more books and for a teacher. Mr. George Couch- 
man,* a settler acquainted with their language, voluntarily undertook 
the work of continuing their instruction, using the help of two young 
Acawoios and the books translated by Mr. Brett. Tho sequel is thus 
told by Mr. Brett:— 

11 In August 1808 the Mission Chapel at the Lower Rapids of tho Demorara 
River presented a spectacle which in some measure recalled to mind the accounts 
given of those witnessed in the carlv days of the Christian Church. Nearly tho 
whole of tho Acawoio inhabitants of the Upper Demerara were then found by 
the Bishop and tho Rev. (1. 11. Jiutt assembled at that spot, anxiously awaiting 
their arrival, und desiring Holy Baptism at their hands. After due examination, 
this was administered to 211 adults, and then In 115 of their children. This 
occupied two entire days. Those who were present on tho occasion have told mo 
of the striking spectacle then exhibited; of the throng of Indians, and the 
earnestness visible in their riiimtenanccs. ns each recipient knelt at the font, while 
tho chapel floor streamed witli tho baptismal water poured over each in succes- 
sion. Three months after seventy others were, baptized there by tho Rev. T. 
Milner. 

11 After this, Kanuinuipo and his people, being very desirous of having a teacher 
in their own territory, cleared und planted a large tract of land just below tha 
Great Falls, as a place pleasantly situated, but which from some calamity had 
formerly borne the ill-omened name of Rynevehutah, 1 the den of pain or misery.' 
Archdeacon Jones was commissioned to endeavour to plant a Mission there, and I 
accompanied him for tlint purpose in May lost. The Indians had a large shed 
elected as n chapel-school, and gladly welcomed the Catechist, a Mr. Newton. . . . 
On that occasion seventy-nine Acawoios were baptized by us. This made a total oj 
<535 in that district within ten months . The Hcly Communion was also admin- 
istered for tho firbt time, and Christian marriages solemnised among them” [24]. 

Meanwliilo tlio work bail been extended in other directions ; looking 
from west to east it was seen that the Moruca, Pomeroon, Essequibo, 
Demerara, Mahaicony, and Berbico Rivers each had their stations — the 
Corentyn alone was unoccupied. Several of these were established 
with little aid from the Society beyond that of superintendence afforded 
by its Missionaries and catechists’ salaries. The Corentyn River liad 
moro than ordinary claims on tho Church. At Orealla, from time im- 
memorial an Indian town, the natives had “ acquired all the vices of 
more civilised men without tho antidote of Christianity,” and the race 
was becoming extinct [25]. 

The Rev. W. T. Venesb, who made this discovery, lost no time in 
opening a Mission therein 1869, and in the first year 78 children were 
baptized and some of the people were confirmed. The Missions now 

* A gentleman who had “ done mncli to keep alivo some flense of religion** among 
his neighbours by gathering them together for united worship. 
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embraced “ the whole of the colony,” the aboriginal tribes 14 on every 
river ” were “provided with the means of education and of moral and 
spiritual instruction," and the sound of the Gospel “ was heard from 
the north to the south, from the Corentyn to the Pomeroon and tho 
Monica " [26J. 

It was not to be expected that the degraded habits and practices 
common to savage races would be quickly uprooted, and the Mission- 
ary was therefore more disappointed than surprised in the early days 
of the Mission at finding one of his converts exercising his former pro- 
fession of sorcerer. When reminded of his sin the man at once 
destroyed, not only his magical apparatus, but tho dwelling in which 
his “ curious arts " had been used. 11 1 know that I have done wrong, 
I am very sorry," he afterwards said. “ I have made up my mind 
never to ‘ picri * any more but to attend church and come to class 
regularly for instruction ” [27]. 

When in 1875 tho veteran Brett was compelled by failing health to 
relinquish the work which he had done so wisely and so well it was 
"no small comfort" to him to give over the charge of it to one so 
worthy to succeed him as the Rev. Walter Heard. Mr. (now Canon) 
Heard had previously been in charge of the Orcalla station, and on the 
Pomeroon and Monica rivers he has been privileged to maintain and 
extend the Missions, the state of which at the time ho took charge of 
them may be gathered from Mr. Brett's report in 1875 

“At Waramuri Mission we found moro than 100 adult candidates for baptism. 
These were of different nations, but chiefly Caribs from the Baruma, severai days 
distant. The examination of ho many candidates for baptism— speaking four 
languages - woh a very arduous task, and was not completed till the second day, 
when I was able to receive Hcventy-seven adults into the Church of our dear Lord 
and Saviour. Mr. Heard baptised an cijual number of infants at Waramuri. I 
also married sixteen couples them. At Cahucahuri matters were equally cheering. 
•There were not so many converts from heathenism, for this simple and most 
satisfactory reason, that there are not now so many heathen to convert. I bap- 
tized fourteen adnlts and seventeen infants, and married thirteen couples there. 
Hackney in the lower district, the population of which is chiefly negro, was also 
progressing favourably. At those three stations, *207 persons received the Holy 
Communion of the Body and Blood of our Lord ” [28], 

In 1880 an extraordinary movement among the Indians of tho far 
interior resulted in the inauguration of a new Mission on the Potaro, a 
tributary of the Upper E ssequibo. In May a body of Indians, led by their 
captain and attended by a native Christian from one of the Demerara 
Missions, sought out the Bishop in Georgetown, and pleaded for a 
teacher. Mr. Lobort, a catechist, speaking Acawoio, was immediately 
sent. Within a week of bis arrival at the settlement large numbers of 
Indians had gathered there from distant parts. The Acawoios wore 
few ; there were a fair number of Maousis, but the majority werePara- 
munas, a tribe that had hitherto furnished few Christian converts. In 
a short time nearly a thousand persons were under instruction, and 
the Rev. W. E. Pierce of Bartica was sent to the catechist’s assist- 
ance at Shenanbauwie. Classes were held incessantly ; the Indians 
erected a chapel-school, and before the end of November Mr. Pierce had 
baptized J ,398 people, of whom 1,084 were Paramunas, 218 Macusis, 
62 Arecunas, 2 Acawoios, and 87 Wahpisianas. In the following year, 
as Mr. Pierce was returning with his family from a visit to the Mission, 
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the boat in which they were seated was capsized in the Marryhe Falls, 
almost within sight of his home— and he, his wife, three of their four 
children, and an Indian servant girl were drowned [20]. • 

In 1886 Mr. Brett also passed to his rest,* and as one who had been 
instrumental in converting four savage tribesf and influencing many 
others, it may be well to record his opinion of the movement at 
Shenanbauwie that “its results under Goa, will be the spiritual con- 
quest of Guiana, within and without our Western boundary ” [80]. 
While this may be fairly applied to the permanent population of the 
colony, the prospect of the wholesale conversion of the strangers within 
its gates is yet far distant. Still a most hopeful beginning has been 
made among thorn too. Referring to the immigration from India 
which had set in to Guiana in 1846, the Bishop wrote : “ In what colony 
will the Church have a wider or more extensive field when to the 
native Indian is added die Asiatic, the African, Dutch and Portuguese, 
with the settlers from the motherland?" [81], By the next year 
4,000 coolies had arrived from India [82J, and the movement lias con- 
tinued almost without interruption to the present time. Thousands of 
Chinese ooolies have also been introduced. 

For many years the immigrants were so migratory in their habits 
as to be “ almost inaccessible to the Clergy.” Coming to the colony 
under indentures for five years, their principal object was the hoarding 
of money for a return to their own country, and yet there were a few 
willing to listen to a clergyman if one could be found speaking their 
own language [88]. 

In 1869 the Bishop wrote to the Society : — 

“ I am in hopes that the work which is purely missionary, such as that amongst 
the Indians in the interior, and the Chinese and Coolies, who may come to us in 
large numbers, changing perhaps in a few years the character of our population, 
from the African to the Asiatic races, will still obtain your support. I cannot hut 
allow that you have done your duty to the African race in this Colony, and that it 
ought not to rely much longer on your aid. . . . You have indeed befriended ns. 
• . . Without your assistance I know not what I should hare done " [34]. 

In 1861 Messrs. Cmm-Ewing of Glasgow offered to contribute 
towards the maintenance of a Missionary among the heathen 
immigrants on their estate in Guiana, and the Society alsq granted 
funds in aid of this, which the Bishop described as “the first 
systematic effort with promise of success which lias been mado 
towards the instruction of 'ho Asiatic heathen”; and ho added 
that the Legislature would probably relievo the Society as Hoon as the 
work had been fairly begun and taken root [86]. Readily also the 
Society guaranteed the necessary funds for ensuring the establishment 
of a Mission among the Chinese. By this time a goodly number of 
the coolies had been brought under instruction. Referring to his bap- 
tisms in 1868, which included Hindus and Chinese, as well as Africans 
and Creoles, the Rev. H. J. May wrote from Enmore 

“ Twelve months back I little thought that so many various tribes would bo 
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gathered into Christ's Holy Ghuroh, yet so it is ; nor did I meet with the slightest 
opposition on the part of the Chinese parents. ‘What an encouragement too, to 
people in England to help your Society by their money and their prayers ! 
Without your aid to this district in all probability, there would have been no 
rosident Clergyman in this now important district : I say note, for there are three 
churches whore before there was only one • . . also three Schools instead of 
one ”[36]. 

Up to 1870 ovor 180,000 coolies (including some 13,000 Chinese) 
had arrived in the colony. Many of course had returned, and others 
had taken tlieir places, and this constant shifting, while adding to the 
difficulty of their evangelisation, at the same time renders their con- 
version of the highest importance from the Missionary point of view. 
A Clergyman reported from Jlong Kong that one of the Best catechists 
tliero is a Chinese who had been instructed in the Church Missions 
in Guiana, lie added, “ 1 am hoping that as time goes on and others 
return to China, wo may hud more such faithful workers as he 
resulting from your work in Uemerara ” [87]. 

Representatives of at least ono race (tho Nepalese) which in India 
had been entirely unrcached by uny Mission, have in Guiana been 
brought under the influence of the Gospel [88]. 

It can bo well understood that removal from homo influences 
removes many difficulties in the way of the instruction of tho Hindus 
and Chinese, and ono of the Guiana Missionaries wrote in 1878: 
“ The Coolies are thirsting alter n clear knowledge of Christianity. 
As far as my experience goes, that is putting it in a very tamo 
way" [SUj. Especially 1ms this been tho case with the Chinese, who 
in Georgetown have not only contributed £100 towards the erection 
of a church for their countrymen, hut ono of their number has set 
apart £100 a year (being one-third of the proiits of his business) for 
tlio support of teachers [40]. 

The coolies speak many languages, Hindi, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Tamil, Telugu, Oriya, Nepalese, Chinese, <fcc. ; but Hindi and Chinese 
are chiefly used by the Missionaries. Jn reference* to this branch of 
the Society’s work Bishop Austin said in 1881 that it would have been 
a “hopeless task" to attempt to evangelize this mass of heathenism, 
speaking a very Babel of unknown tongues," but for tlio Society's 
assistance. This, with Government aid and tho offerings of the laity 
— elicited by the “exhibition of ro much earnest work" — has admitted 
of the employment of ordained Missionaries and (i a goodly number of 
Catechists, labouring to extend to the new comers that Gospel which 
it. would seem that the providence of God had directed their steps 
hither to hear for the first time" [41], Although in liis 85th year 
tho Bishop continued his laborious life. Writing in January 1802, on 
tho ove of a visit to the Indian Missions, lio expressed his 

11 satisfaction with what is being dene in the outBido Mission field, the overlook- 
ing of much of which has for inoro than half a century been a labour of love. 
And such it continues to be. . . . This jjibileo year of mino ” (he adds) “ promises 
to tax my powers of mind and body to tlio utmost. . . . That God will continue to 
bless tho work of the dear old Society, which it has been doing so graciously and 
so lovingly, is my daily and nightly prayer. As years creep on the passing boors 
give time for reflection, and as I turn my thoughts to the past, thankfully do I 
aoknovledge the marvellous growth of the missionary field, and where, as I often- 
times say to myself, should we in this land be but for the encouraging efforts 
made by our countrymen at home from time to time, and are still continued? " [42]. 
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In recognition of the Bishop's services to the Colony and his in- 
fluence for good, the Legislative Assembly, on February 24, 1892, 
unanimously voted him a jubilee gift of $10,000 [43]. 

The Jumlee celebration on tho following St. Bartholomew’s Day 
(August 24), which included the opening of a new Cathedral, was clouded 
by the illness of the Bishop who, however, was present on the occasion. 
On November 9 ho entered into his rest [44]. The Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Swaby has been appointed liis successor [45]. 

Statistics.— In British Guiana (ami, 109,000 w\. miles), where (1835-93) the Society 
hast assisted in maintaining 84 Missionaries and planting 48 Ceutrul Stations (us detailed 
on m). 887-8), there are now 800,000 inhabitants, of whom 150,000 are Church Members 
ana 18,500 Communicants, under the core of -11 Clergymen and u, Bishop. [See p. 704; 
seo also the Table on p. 353.] 


Bfiferencrn (Chapter XXXI 11.)-- I'll Charge of Bishop Coleridge (It. 1889, p. 107). 
[2] R. 1880, pp. 140, 157; R. 1810, pp. 75'r-4. [3J tier pp. 19-Wi of this book, also State- 
metitsof Accounts in It. 1880-50 ; Jo., V. 44, pp. 88, 118; .To., V. 45, pp. 85, 41-2, 68, 
103, 144, 148, 173-8, 269, 388-9. |4| 11. 1880, pp. 88-il. 1 5J Jo., V. 44, p. 391 ; R. 1841, 
p. 70. [0] R. 1848, pp. 35, 89. 1 7j U. 1818, p. 80. 181 Tt. 1844, p. 74. . [0'| R. 1840, 
p. 74. [lb] R. 1845, p. 64. [Il l Q.l\, .Ian. 1842, pp. 0, 10 ; M.lt. 1H53, pp. 69-70 ; Jo., 
V. 44, pp. 296, 819. |12| Q.l\, Jun. 1811, pp. 0, 7. l 13 i <?!*., .Ian. 1842, pp. 7, 8, 11; R. 
1843, pp. 87-8 ; M.It. 1853. p. 71. !13f/i Jo.,V.45,p.40. j 14 M.lt. 1838, pp. 89, 90. [16] 
M.R. 1853, pp. Hi— 9 ; R. lH 18, p. 89. • 16 , IS. 1861, p. 121. 17 i it. ]8l6, p. 71. >181 Tt. 1854, 
p. 71 ! M.V. 1868, p. 263. 1 10< It. 185.-., p. 82. [20, It. 1850, p. si. ; 21] R. 1858, p. 54. 
122] R. 1858, pp. 67-8. j'23, 24' It. 1867, p. 63; It. 1869, pp. 51-5. [26i R. 1867, 

pp. 63-4. [ 26] K. 1869, p. 58. 27J It. 187», i». 50. 128 . It. 1875, p. 110. r29j R. 1880, 

pp. 108-0; R. 1881, p. 112. 1 30 i It. 1881, p. ] 17. [31] R. 1815, p. 63. [32] R. 1847, 
|k 74. [33] Bishop Auatin’s Journal, 1851, p. 79. f34j R. 1859, pp. 89-f. [36| It. 1801, 
1*. 117; Jo., V. 48, p. 112 ; M.l! 1 . 1861, p. 96. [86 1 R. 1803, p]i. 66-7. 1371 It. 1881, pp. 
llh-9. [88] R. 1882, p. 103. , 30: It. 1878, p. 102. |40i 1M876, p.' 118; M.F. 1878, 
p. 421. [41] R. 1881, p. 148. [421 R. 1891, pp. 154-5. 1 13 j M.F. 1892, p. 195. L MSS., 
V. 8, p. 480. [44] M.F. 1892, pp. 401-5, 444. [45] K. 1892, p. 17. 
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(Bbttihh Gl’lANA) 
1835-02 

' Colonists (Christian) 

MuIdS'cninund 1 (H— then tnd Olirfstlon) .. 

: Indians (Aboriginal) (Heathen and Christian) : 

Amwuks 

Acawoios (including the (iualcas or Wallens) 

Carilw 

Waning 

, Macusis 

Patunuuas (or I’nrnmanas) 

j Arraniias 

Wahplalauas (or Waplauaa) 

Hindus (Coolies) (Heathen and Christian) 
Chinese (Coolies) (Heathen and Christian) .. 

English 

English 

Arawak 
Acawmo 
i Carlld 

Warau 

(Hindi 

^{SdS.1.*^ 

i 

i 

88 

i 

1 

i 

1 




- 

Falkland Island* . 

18»-i 

| Colonists (Christian) 

English ‘ 

1 

- 



Berman 

B0 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS ADJACENT. -(INTRODUCTION). 

The Society Entered the African field at the West Coast in 1752, and 
its operations have since been extended to South Africa, 1820 ; the 
Seychelles, 1882 ; Mauritius, 1880 ; St. Helena, 1847 (and Tristan 
d’Acunha, 1851) ; Madagascar, 1804 ; and Northern Africa, 1840. In 
each of these districts and their various sub-divisions (except in North 
Africa, where it has been confined to English Chaplaincies), the work 
has embraced native and European or mixed races. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WEST AFRICA (GOLD COAST , SIERRA LEONE , RIO PONQO , 
AND ISLES J)E LOS , tfe.) 

The Gold Coast (Upper Guinea) is supposed to have been discovered by the 
French in the 14th century. Tha Portuguese effected a landing (at Elmina) in 1471 ; 
and English, Dutch, and Portuguese factories were established in tins 17th century. 
The “ Royal African Company," formed in 1572, built forts at Dixcove, Anamaboe, and 
other places, besides strengthening the existing Cape Coast “Castle.” Ill 1750 it was 
succeeded by “ the African Company of Merchants,” which was constituted by Act of 
Parliament and subsidised by Government ; but suffering by the alml'tion of the slave 
trade in 1H07, was dissolved in 1H91. The forts were then taken over by Ibc Crown. 
After tiie Aslniuteo War of 1 H24-U1 they were transferred to the local und London 
merchants interested, but resumed by the- Crown in ltt iU ns the Merehnut Goveriniient 
were suspected to bo conniving ut the slave trade. In 1851) the Danish forts lit Accra, 
Fingo, and Quittnh were acquired by ]>urehasc; and in 1H52 the mitive chiefs formally 
accepted British protection. A jurlition of the insist with Holland took plata in 1K0R; 
but in 1871 the Dutch abandoned to Great Britain the whole of tlicir rights, ».r. the 
country west of the Sweet River. The Gold Coast colony now includes “all British 
settlements between r»' J W. long, and 2 J E. long. (851) miles of coast line), the total area 
of the Colony aud Protectorate lx;ing about GH,tSG5 square miles, und tiie population 
1,500,000 

Siekiia Leone. — T he peninsula of Sierra Leone was coded to England in 1787 by 
the native chiefs. In 1701 a charter was grunted to 11 The Sierra lamim Company.” 
with tiie object of establishing a settlement for freed negro slaves. The peninsula was 
ussigned to the Company in 1800, but on the ulxilitinu of the slave trade (1607) re-tnuis- 
ferred to the Crown. The dissolution of the “ African Coiiijuuiy ” \»rr alwvej led to tlio 
union (in 1821) of the whole of Ihe British West African possessions into tiie colony of 
tho “West Africa Settlements”; but this arrangement luis since lteen modified, anil 
tha colony of Sierra Leone now includes the coast from tho Manna River in the South 
(the Libeiion boundary) to the Searcies district in Uio North (180 miles), with the ifdond 
of Sherbro, the Isles de Los, and other islets— tbe total area being about 4,000 square 
miles.' Tbe population (74,885) is mado up of many races, a large number being 
Mohammedan negroes. 

j* 

In 1720 the Royal African Company desired the Society “ to recom- 
mend proper persons ,to be Chaplains to their Factories abroad, 
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offering “to allow them, £80 or £100 per annum with diet at the 
Governor’s table.” The request was agreed to [1]. Thirty years later 
the Rev. Thomas Thompson, who had resigned a Fellowship in 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, 11 out of pure zeal to become a Missionary, 
in the cause of Christ,” and had dono great service to it for over five 
years by hiB pious labours in New Jersey [see p. 55], resolved to devote 
himself to Work in Guinea. In taking this step he looked forward to 
faring hardly, but was not solicitous about that provided the Society 
would allow him a salary out of its Negro Conversion Fund, with title 
of Missionary, for such time and in such proportion as they might 
think fit. Jn the ordinary way, lie owned, one labourer could do but 
little, nor did he promise to himself a great effect from the utmost 
of his diligence ; yet God is able to make a large treo spring from 
one poor grain of seed, and lie humbly hoped that God would “ bless 
the labours of him the meanest of his Servants.” if ever a Church 
of Christ is founded among the negroes, lie added, somebody must lay 
the first stone ; and should he be prevented in his intention, God only 
knew how long it might be again before any other person would take 
the same resolution. For tlicso reasons Mr. Thompson determined on 
11 this pious attempt,” and tho Society (February 15, 1751) appointed 
him Missionary to the Gold Coast on a salary of £70 per annum |2]. 

Bailing from New York on November 20, 1751, Mr. Thompson 
arrived on January 1), 1752, at James Fort, llivcr Gambia. Here ho 
landed and Btayed three weeks, performing service each Sunday. The 
ship next touched at Sierra Leone, from whence he went “ a great way 
up into the) country amongst the Sousees to baptize some Mulatto 
children,” anil to their capital AVoncopo, which was three miles in 
circuit. Many of the Sonsccs wero Mahommcdans, and assembled for 
devotion five times a day. There being several English traders at 
Woncopo and adjacent, Mr. Thompson oiliciated there on a Sunday. 
He also baptized some children at Dixcove Castle and Cape Coast 
Castle. At the last place Mr. Mclvil, the chief, and the other gentle- 
men behaved very civilly to him, assigning him a room and all accom- 
modations, though ho came an utter stranger to them. He at once 
began to learn tho native language, and shortly after liis arrival, 
haring obtained the permission of Cudjo, the principal Cahosheer 
(magistrate), lie preached in the town house, many persons beingpresent. 
He began with a prayer, then discoursed on the Nature and Attributes 
of God, and upon Providence, rid a futuro State. The people were 
very attentive till lie came to speak of the Christian religion, when 
some of them grew impatient and desired him to stop, but he went on 
and gave them a general view of the redemption of man, and was heard 
to the end with attention [8]. The use of Cudjo’s house for service 
being disapproved of by some of the people, his brother the King’s house 
was next placed at the Missionary's disposal. The King frequently 
attended the teaching, but continued “ firm and unshaken in his super- 
stition.” Nor could the blacks be persuaded to assemble oftencr than 
once a week, and for a long time the Missionary seemed to make “but 
little impression on them.” Some said they would come if he wbuld 
“give them liquor they cared not “ to attend for nothing.” There 
were, however, some Mulattoes disposed to receive instruction they 
bad been f< christened in their infancy but bred up in the superstition 
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of the blacks.” To the soldiers in Cape Coast Castle he also ministered, 
and extended his labours to Anamayboe* and Santumquerry, com- 
posed a vocabularyt in the native language, and succeeded in baptizing 
some adult negroes as well as others. “ All things considered/’ such 
11 as the Prejudice of the people against him and his frequent inter- 
ruptions by sickness, he could not well have had better success," he 
reported in November 1755, when, broken in health, lie waft arranging 
his removal to England, which took place in 1750.J * 

Meanwhile he hod sent to England three “fine negroo boys" 
(under 12 years of age) to be trained, at the Society's expense, as 
Missionaries to their countrymen. One of them was * son of 
Cabosheer Cudjo, the others wore “ sons of persons of the chief figure " 
in Cape Coast Town. They reached London in October 1754, anrl were 
placed under the care of “ a very diligent Schoolmaster," and on 
examination by the Committee of the Society, after seven weeks’ 
instruction, “one of them could say the Lord's Prayer and the 
Apostles' Creed, and the other two answered well." Thoir progress 
continued to bo satisfactory, and having undergone a second examina- 
tion in 1758, and expressing a desire for baptism, two of them 
(Quaque and William Cudjo) were (on January 7, 1758) publicly 
baptized in the Church of St. Mnry, Islington, which they had 
regularly attended for four years under their master, Mr. Hickman. 
They were then placed under the 11c v. Mr. Moore, Lecturer of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, who expressed himself “ very much pleased 
with their teachable disposition and good behaviour." The third boy 
(Thomas Coboro) had previously been baptized while ill o^sipall-pox, 
and he died in 1758 of consumption [4 1. Cudjo was seized with 
madness, which proved incurable, and he died in Guy's Hospital [5]. 

The survivor, Philip Quaque (son of Cabosheer Cudjo) [0^ became 
the first of any non-European race since the Reformation to receive 
Anglican ordination, and on May 17, 1705, he attended the Society 
with his letters of orders, and was appointed “ Missionary, School 
Master, and Catechist to the Negroes on the Gold Coast "§ [tin]. 
His arrival at Cape Coast Castle was reported in a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 1700. Tho people were constantly coming to him to know when 
lie would open school, and they expressed great satisfaction that lie 
was “ at last come to show them the way to eternal Info." His father 
also thanked the Society for its care and education of his son, and 
promised to further the Mission [7]. 

During tho first year Mr. Quaque baptized some European 
children, including the son of the late Governor Hipposley, also 
six Mulatto and three black children, in the presence of Cabosheer 
Cudjo and other natives, on Christmas Day. i They all seemed well 
pleased, but he could not persuade his father to receive baptism. In 

* Or, Aiiambo (now Anamaboe), where ho originally designed to settle, as the chief 
magistrate's son there hud been “ iiiH true ted in the Christiuu ndigion while in England, 
under the care” of 11 Lord Halifax,” who had promised to commend the Mission f4«J. 

Consisting of “ above 1,200 words in this Gold Coast language, besides a great 
manyphrases " [46]. 

% In January 1760 the Society appointed a schoolmaster (Mr. FranUin Neelor) to unit 
Mr. T?iampson ; but ho does not appear to have taken np the appointment 4c]. 

| The 'African Committee” [CmnpanyJ also contributed to Hr. Quaque’s support [06]. 

f Up to Sept 1760 he had buried 14 persons, one of whom was “the nephew of tho 
Bishop of Waterford " [Ha]. 
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the following month he visited Anamaboe,* where he was kindly 
entertained by an English merchant, at whose house he officiated to a 
largo congregation and baptized his host's two mulatto daughters. 
Ho next opened a school in his own house for the instruction of 
mulatto children,* who “took their learning surprisingly woll M [8]. 
To tho garrison lie also ministered when permitted. Sod to say, this 
was sometimes only twice in a year, and under three successive 
Governors, t ondjbf whom openly ridiculed religion, ho met with great 
difficulties and discouragements in tho performance of public worship, 
which at somo poriods was suspended for nearly a year [9]. What the 
lives of tho Europeans were, may be imagined from this and from the 
fact that on liis coming 11 he could prevail upon none to come to the 
Lord’s table,” which they said “ they dare not approach” [10]. With 
tho bad example of tho Europeans before them it was a matter for 
regret rather, than surprise that the Missionary was unable r to make 
but slight impression on his countrymen, who preferred the white 
man’s vices to his religion, and spent their Sundays in idolatrous 
ceremonies and drunkenness. For some years at least Mr. Quaquc 
had to instruct the natives through tho medium of an interpreter, and 
in 1709 ho was urged by the Society to “ indeavour to recover lus own 
language ” [11]. It is questionable whether the labours of an English 
clergyman would have produced any great results under such dis- 
couraging circumstances. Mr. Quaquc succeeded, however, in baptizing 
a few Blacks (one a man aged 00, who had been “ stolen from the 
coast ” ;18 years before and carried to Illiode Island), besides several 
mulattoes, soldiers, Ac., and children— tho total number of his baptisms 
up to 1774 being 52. In 1772-8 he spent four months at Accra (CO 
leagues distant), where lie 11 met with no oilier success than reading 
prayers ijgrice, and preaching once to tho garrison ” ; but at “Lagoo" he 
baptized an infant [1 2> 

In 177J4-5, “ being weary of confining himself to one spot, with no 
satisfaction,” ho by invitation passed eight months with a chief at 
Dixcovo Castle, whero ho had “ constant opportunities of exercising 
his ministerial functions,” and adjusted a dispute between the Dutch 
subjects and their townspeople*, but had “ no success in baptism.” 
On hearing this the Society directed him for the future not to absent 
himself so long without leave, and proposed his removal to somo 
other part of Africa, where lie might be “ more useful than he appears 
to have been at Capo Coast ” [j 3j. 

In 1779 ho spent tlireo months at Dixcovo Fort “ in quality of 
Itinerant Missionary.” The next year lie again lamented the “ unpro- 
fitableness of his Mission,” the people being “ so very bigoted and 
superstitious ” that it seemed “ to require something beyond mere 
human powers to make any proper impression on them ” [14]. 

Mr. Quaque visited England for a few months in 1784-5 to arrange 
for his children’s education,}; and with a view to his son’s succeeding 
him. He had previously designed sending two mulatto lads to. t^e 

* Ho continued to visit Anamaboe occasionally, and Winnebah, wliero in 1770 he 
remained six weeks preucliing utmost every Sunday ” in the house of Mr. Thomas Drew, 
who entrusted his son to him tiU fit to he sent to England for education [86]. 

t Governor Hippesloy was an honourable exemption [0a]. 

{ In this ho was aided by tho Rev. Mr. Fountayno of Marylione and Rev. Mr. 
Moon, the latter undertaking the instruction of the son of his old pupil [Ufa]. 
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Society to educate — a plan much countenanced by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury-— but just as they were about to leave they were 14 in- 
veigled to enlist as soldiers 19 under the African Company. On his 
return, having narrowly escaped shipwreck, he experienced 11 much ill 
treatment from the people," and lost a great part of hiB effects by a 
fire [l5]. 

His school, which had been reduced to a “ pitiable condition ” [1G] 
was revived in 1788 by “ a godlike design ” of a new Governor and 
the Council, who formed an association under tho name of the “Torrid- 
zonians,” for the purposo of clothing, feeding and educating 12 poor 
mulatto children. The care of their education was intrusted to Mr. 
Quaque and his son, under whom they improved 11 amazingly." About 
this time also Divino Service had como to be " publickly held every 
Sunday " [17]. 

In 1791 Mr. Quaque received a 11 peremptory order ” frqjn Governor 
Ficldo 41 to attend him ... to Anamboe to take up arms' in defence of 
the Fort." For refusing to do so, as being 11 highly inconsistent witli 
and injurious to his profession ” — Mr. Quaque was 14 suspended by 
tho Governor and Council and obliged to quit the Fort and to go and 
reside in Capo Coast Town," but on appealing to tho African Company 
he was reinstated in liis oftico of Chaplain with an addition of £10 
per annum to his salary — “ to the great mortification and shame of 
his enemies." The Company further issued strict orders that all due 
attention should be paid to the regular performance of Divine Servico 
“every Sabbath Day,” and in 1795 there was still an improvement in 
this respect [18]. 

Though his" labours did not show much fruit Mr. Quaque con- 
tinued in the Mission until his death in 1810 at the ago of 75. “ In 
token of tlieir approbation of his long and faithful services" tho 
African Company erected a memorial* to him at Cape Coast Castle, 
testifying that he was employed there 44 upwards of 50 years " as 
Missionary from the Society and as Chaplain to the Factor/flS)]. 

At the time of Mr. Quaquo's death there was due to him from the 
Society £8G9— that is, over five years 1 arrears of salary — which he had 
refrained from drawing. This sum and another of £100 lie be- 
queathed to his successor, tho Rov. W. Philip (appointed on tho 
Society's list in 1817), who, however, died before tho bequest was 
realised, consequently the money went to his executors. The Society 
retained a connection with the Gold ('oast up to 1821 by adopting as 
Missionaries to the natives two other clergymen engaged there as 
Chaplains also (Revs. J. Collins, 1818-9, and R. Harold, 1823-4). Of 
the work of these three there is nothing to record, saving that Mr. 
Harold supervised three schools, baptized 44 many of tho children in- 
structed by the schoolmistress," and obtained from tho Society in 
1824 a grant of £100 towards tho erection of a church without the 
walls of Capo Coast Castle for tho use of tho natives, who, 11 by their 
attendance at funorals," manifested “ a disposition to conform to the 
Usages of tho Church " [20J. 

• Tho inscription was noted by tho Rev. Samuel Crowther (afterward* Bishop of 
Nige j at, a visit m 1841. [See Bchon and Crowther’s Journal of the Nidhr Expedition , 
^ towar * s tho monument, which had been 
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From 1824 to 1851 tlio Society had no permanent connection 
with West Africa; but before passing on f a second venture, inado 
in 1786-7, must be recorded. In October 1786 the Society was 
informed by its President (Archbishop Moore] that Mr. Patrick 
Fraser had beeil ordained by the Bishop of Ely in order to accompany 
a number of blacks who were going to settle at Sierra Leone. The 
African Society added a recommendation of Mr. Fraser, and the S.P.G. 
adopted him as' its Missionary. The attempt to form a settlement 
proved disastrous. Mr. Fraser wrote in July 1787 that the party “had 
the misfortune to arrive at the commencement of the rainy season, 
so that the blacks could neither build comfortable huts for their 
security, nor raise grain to supply provisions when their allowance 
from Government should be exhausted." Tho climate “ proved fatal 
to Mr. Irwin, their conductor, tho schoolmaster, and 20 other white 
people and *30 blacks ” ; besides these “ 110 died in the voyage, and 
of the 330 persons then remaining " nearly onc-lialf were on the sick 
list. This had so prejudiced the blacks that many of them proposed 
“ to work their passage to the West Indies after their provision should 
be expended." Tho condition of things was little improved in the 
autumn ; the whites continued sickly, and the blacks, though healthier, 
were still “ far from being reconciled to the place, or attentive to the 
cultivation of their lots of land ; . . . they had sown little or no seed, 
had built few comfortablo houses for themselves, nor any house for 
Mr. Fraser, or for public worship." Until the dry season began he 
took up his quarters in Pensco Island, situated nine miles up the 
river, and inhabited by an English factor, his traders, and 300 blacks. 
Hero Mr. Fraser had on Sundays a crowded congregation, including 
30 Englishmen. In September he reported that lie had suffered so 
much from the climate that no consideration could induce him to 
remain but tho forlorn situation of the blacks, who had no other white 
person to direct them, and the want of tho Society's permission to 
return. “ Soon after this " ho came home very ill, and his health was 
not restored for three years [21]. Tho Mission was not renewed. 

After the cessation of the Gold Coast Mission tho Gambia* next 
claimed the Society’s attention, and on the application of tho Chaplain 
(Bev. — West) £50 was voted in 1832 in aid of tho erection of a 
church at Bathurst [22]. 

In 1840 the Bev. Walter Blunt, a member of tho Society, enlisted 
its sympathy on behalf of tho I land of Fernando Po. The English 
, residents and traders being willing to provide a house and £100 a year 
for a Missionary, the Society voted a like sum for the purpose [23]. 
An appeal of the Dean of Norwich in January 1841 was met by an 
assurance of the “Society’s readiness to avail themselves of any 
opportunity ... of extending their Missionary operations to the 
continent of Africa," and in the following March two Ashantee 
princes educated in England, viz., John Ausah and William Quan- 
tamissah— about to return to Africa — were introduced at the Monthly 
Board by their tutor, the Bev. — Pyne, and took leave of the Society, 
which thereupon voted salaries of £300 a year for “ two Clergymen to 
be stationed at Cape Coast Castle ’’ [24]. Neither this nor the grant 

* Gambit at that time was a part of the Colony of Sierra Leone; it is now a separate 
colony. 


s 2 
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for Fernando Fo appear to have been used. Applications for religious 
instruction from Eyamba (“ the King of all Blackmen ”), and “ King 
Eyo Honesty,” both of the Oalabar district, and with whom treaties 
had been recently concluded for the abolition of the slave trade — were 
submitted by Viscount Canning in 1849, and the Society offered to 
endeavour to provide a Missionary if the Government would undertake 
his support [25]. To tho Government tho Society also referred the 
needs of tho Church at tho Gambia as stated by the Chaplain (Rev. H. 
Rankin) in 1844 [20]. 


The next effort of tho Society on behalf of WoBt Africa waB to 
assist a daughter Church in planting a Mission there— tho second* 
instance of foreign evangelistic work undertaken by an English Colonial 
Church. Tho idea had been mooted in 1848 by Archdeacon Trew (of the 
Bahamas) in a letter to the Bishop of London entitled “ Africa Wasted 
by Britain, and restored by Nativo Agency.” It was felt that over and 
above tho general duty of Christian charity, Africa had peculiar claims 
on the West Indies, on account of natural relationship and tho dobt 
incurred by slavery, and that with the aid of Codrington Collego 
(Barbados) — itself dependent for support on labour derived originally 
from Africa, the West Indian Colonies could supply Missionaries of 
African descent able to encounter with less danger a climate usually 
fatal to Europeans. The appointment of the Row R. Rawls to the 
Principalahip of Codrington College in 1847, and of Sir William 
Colebrooko to the Governorship of Barbados in 1848, hastened the 
realisation of the idea. From the first Mr. Rawlo evinced a special 
interest in Africa, with a strong sense of its claims on the College. 
From a Parliamentary Report ho published extracts showing the 
good effected by the Government schools on tho Gold Coast and the 
encouraging opening there for Christian instruction, and accounts 
given by Mr. Duncan having justified a similar hope respecting the 
kingdom of Dahomey, the question was brought publicly forward 
through the medium of the Barbados Church Society on November 15, 
1850, when it was agreed 11 that a Mission to Western Africa would bo 
a work peculiarly suitable to the Church in the West Indies, whore 
the population consists so largely of persons deriving their origin from 
that country,” that the time for such an enterprise had arrived, and 
that ii would especially become Barbados to be forward in this great 
and good work. The co-operation of the whole West Indian Church 
was invited and a provisional Committee appointed. Subsequently 
an invitation was received from the S.P.G. inviting co-operation in 
the celebration of the Society's third jubilee, and in roply the Bishop 
of Barbados wrote (April 14, 1851) : — 

11 The chief commemoration of the Jubilee which I propose in my own Diocese, 
‘and venture to suggest also to the other West Indian Bishops is to commence an 
African Mission ; if only in answer to our prayers and efforts, the great Lord of 
tho Harvest be pleased to send forth tho labourers, disposing also thp members of 


Tho first was Melanesia, [flee p. 446.] 
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fho West Indian Church to unite in the work, and others in England to assist it. 

I am fully awaro how far from attractive is the Missionary Hold which the western 
coasts of Africa present ; how trying the climate, how degraded tho people, and 
how slow probably the progress will bo in anything lovely and of good report. 
Still it is a work which ought to be done, which has indeed in more than one place 
been already commenced, and in which tho West Indian Church Bhould certainly 
take a part. If the Society's Jubilee should find us at length engaged in it, surely 
it would be a suitablo commemoration of the Society’s benefits, to bo thns, after a 
century and a half given to Amoricaund Asia, thinking also of Africa.” 

At tlio Barbados Churcli Society’s annual meeting, Juno 16, 1851 
(which also happdhed to bo tho jubilee day of the Parent Society) it 
was determined to mako tho African Mission, not a mere branch of 
the Church Society’s operations, but the object of a distinct organisa- 
tion, to be called (in the hope of that genoral co-operation already con- 
templated) “ Tho West Indian Church Association for tho Furtherance) 
of the Gospel in Western Africa, in connexion with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, as Trustees of 
Codrington College ” [27]. 

Towards founding the Mission tlio Society (S.P.G .) appropriated (in 
February 1851) an allowance from the Codrington Trust Property fpr 
tlio education of Missionaries, and (in 1852) £ 1,000 was voted from 
its Jubilee Fund as on endowment, a like sum being at the samo time 
(April 10) granted in aid of tho endowment of a Bishopric at Sierra 
Leone [28]. 

By an expenditure of £875 (of which £800 was given by his friends 
in England), Mr. llawlo enlarged a part of the Principal’s Lodge 
at Cpdrington College as n Mission House for training young men, 
chiofly of African descent, for the work of the Mission. The building, 
which contained sixteen students’ rooms, school-room, workshop, dis- 
pensary and kitchen, was opened in April 1852 with six students, 
four from tho Bahamas and two from St. Kitts. Exhibitions for four 
students (value £25 each) were granted by the Barbados Mission Board 
in 1858, and subsequently wero founded two Binder Scholarships, the 
result of a fund begun in 1851 by somo students of Wells Theological 
Colleje as a testimonial to the Rev. J. H. Binder, Principal of that 
College and formerly of Codrington [20]. 

The operations of tho Association in Barbados wero interrupted by 
a visitation of cholera, and up to March 1855 no leader for the Mission 
had appeared, but in that month tlio Bov. H. J. Leacock, a native of 
Barbados, of European extraction, a clergyman of long standing and 
high repute, offered* himself. Accompanied by Mr. J. H. A. Dufort 
(a black), tho first-fruits of the Mission House, Mr. Leacock left Bar- 
bados in July 1855, and, proceeding by way of England, ro-ombarked 
on October 24 with tho second Bishop of Sierra Leono (Dr. Weekp), 
recently consecrated — under whose jurisdiction they were placed — and 
arrived at Sierra Leone on November 14. In locating tho Mission 
care was taken to avoid any collision with tho existing Missions of the 
English and American Churches. Quittah and Elmina on the Gold 
Coast (with a view to operations in Dahomey), Shcrboro or Plantan 
Island, the Chadda junction with tho Niger, Fernando Po, and 

* In his offer ho wrote: “ Tho Church culls, and somo aim must answer. But few 
years' service are now before me : I rise tliorcforo to .save my brethren of the ministry, 
the young who are the hopo of (ho Church ; the old wlio arc tho stay of large families. 1 
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Ashantee, were each considered and regarded as unsuitable. Even- 
tually at the suggestion of a trader (Mr. Gabbidon), Mr. Leacock pro- 
ceeded to Tintima, on the River Pongas, about ISO miles north of 

_ religions in the Pongas country were devil- worship 
and Mahommedanism. There were also stone-worshippers. The 
devil-worshippers had images to represent Satan— one in the shape of 
a man and another in that of a woman, and so hollowed out that a 
man could secrete himself in them and take them from place to place. 
Thus the people were led to believo that the idols were rosily devils, 
and whenever they appeared great revcronce was paid to them. In 
1859 there were but two towns in all Susuland — extending 400 miles 
into the interior — without devil’s temples. One at Bakkia was thus 
described by a Missionary : — 

11 la tho centra and deepest shadow of four magnificent and stately mango trees, 
I beheld the horrid sight. ... My horror was increased on observing that a 
carpet of dark green leaves spread in front . . . was sprinkled with blood . . . the 
house was round . . . its diameter was, I suppose two yards. . . . Stooping down — 
for the thatch was brought down . . . within sixteen inches of the ground — I 
beheld . . . tho altar . . . of earth, circular, and six inches high, in themiddleof tho 
temple. Bottlesofwine . . . wcrapiledupupon and all around thealtar. A plateaus 
upon the altar containing an offering of rice. With regard to the leaves sprinkled 
... we learnt that Mrs. Gomes* had that day caused a bullock to be sacrificed to 
the devil ; its throat had been cut over the leaves, and some of the blood sprinkled 
upon the altar.” 

Stone-worship was performed in the bush. A smooth stone of a 
good size having been obtained, a house was built in the bush and the 
stone placed in it. The worshippers offered khola nuts and rico flour, 
and after sprinkling the stone with the blood of a fowl, they prayed to 
it [81]. 

Landing at Tintima on December 12, 1855, Mr. Leacock had inter- 
views with the renowned Chief, Ivennybeck Ali, and King Katty of the 
Pongas. Strong opposition to the Mission was offered by eight 
Mahommedan chiefs — Mandingoos in the hope of obtaining presents, 
but these Mr. Leacock refused to give, and addressing King Katty ho 
said : — 

“ 1 am come to you in God’s name to do you and your people good. I shall 
■soon he alone with you. My friends, t who have come to protect me, will soon 
leave me, and I shall be then entirely at your mercy. Nevertheless, I am not afraid 
of you nor of your Mandingous. You can do with me what you please. I am not 
afraid to die, whether it bo by fever or by sword. 1 am come with a message of 
morcy to you and your people : if you reject me and cut me off, 1 do not refuse to 
die— it will be better for me, for then 1 shall go homo." 

The King’s reply was, “ Aye, ycase ; but if wo reject yon and send 
y5u off, de gret God will reject we and cut wo off.” Tho King pro- 
mised toaccept the Mission so far as the children wore concerned, but 
he and his 11 big pooplo,” he said, wanted no teaching. Practically, how- 
ever^ the Missionaries were rejected ; but while they were meeting 
nothing, but discouragements at Tintima, an invitation arrived from 
Chief Riqhard Wilkinson J of Fallangia, to whom Mr. Leacock had sent 

* The mother of tho Chief of Bukkia. 

t Captain Buck of the Myrmidon, sent by the Governor of Sierra Leone to arrange 
for the reception of the Missionary. 

% A mulatto [82]. 
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an introduction from Mr. Oabiddon. Proceeding to Fallangia on 
December 21, Mr. Leacock was met by the Chief, who, taking him by 
the hand, said : — 

11 ‘ Welcome, door Sir, thou servant of the Most High, you aro welcome to this 
humble roof. 1 ... He seemed greatly agitated and a few moments after, rising from 
his chair, broke forth with ... the 1 Te Deum Laudamus, 1 repeating it with great 
solemnity and accuracy. At the conclusion, after a short silence, he said : •Sir, 
this ret ires explanation. In my youth, I was sent to your country, and placed 
under the tuition of a respectable Clergyman,* and through him I imbibed the first 
principles of Christianity. I returned to my native country in ISIS, and fell into 
many of its ungodly practices. In this state I continued till 1835, when it pleased 
God to visit mo with severe illness, from which I with difficulty recovered. From 
that time I resolvod that “ I and my house would serve the Lord,” and I earnestly 
prayed that God would send a Missionary to this Tongas country, whom I might sco 
before I died. I have written to Sierra Leone for a Missionary, but could get no 
answer ; and now tho Lord has sent me an answer. Yon are, Sir, an answer to my 
prayers for twenty years. You arc the lirst Minister of the Gospel I have bohcld 
since 1835. And now I know that God hears prayer and that a blessing is come to 
my house. Hero you are welcome. I know tho misery you must have endured at 
Tintima, left to the mercy of those creatures. It is tho most unfit place for a 
stranger in the Tongas ; and if you resolve on remaining thero during the wet 
season, yon aro a dead man. As you have come to our country, I will find plenty 
of work for you. The king of this country is Jellnrnm Fernandez: I am his 
cousin ; and my son married one of bis daughters. T know all the chiefs ; _ and I 
will go with you to visit them ns soon as I am able. Tlicro are in Fallangia over 
30 children, which will bo the beginning oE a sciiool for you. You can use my 
house; and next fall I will assist you in putting np a house for you to reside in, 
and a place of worship, in the meantime I will divide my house with you and 
not charge you house rent. You can have a private tabic if you prefer it ; and if 
you should be sick 1 will help nurse you.’ " 

On Sunday, December 23, Mr. Leacock hold services in the 
Chiefs piazza and had “ a serious and attentive little audience.” In 
1856 a school was opened at Fallangia, and a congregation of slaves 
at Sharon, Ten., U.S., having heard of tho destitution of the children, 
collected $7 towards clothing thorn. The Mission received early wel- 
comes from King Jelloram Fernandez of Bramia, and the Chiefs of 
Domingia (Mr. Charles Wilkinsonf), Sangha (Mr. Faber), and Far- 
ringia (Mrs. LiglitbumJ). From the Cassini district also— -160 miles 
distant—camo applications from tho Chiefs* for Christian instruction. 
The climate proved very trying to the Missionaries, and after laying a 
good foundation of the Mission Mr. Leacock died at Sierra Leone in 
August 1856 [34]. 

In October Mr. Dufort was ordained at Sierra Leone by Bishop 
Weeks, and on his return ho baptized 50 persons (including a daughter 
of the King of the Pongas) and established daily service, and on 
December 4 the foundation stone of a church was laid by Chief Faber 
of Sangha, whoso address deserves to bo recorded : — * 

11 My beloved countrymen, Wc are all assembled here to-day on a most solemn 
and important occasion ; wo are about to erect a temple, in this place and on this 
spot, to tho true and only living God. Hitherto we have had houses dedicated to 
the service of Hutan, being influenced by his diabolical suggestions, and the super- 
stitious traditions handed down to us from our forefathers. The foundation of 
tho Church of the living God is now laid, which I trust will be the means of 
turning many from their dead works to servo the true God. Thfc day, I trust 
will over be remembered by us all ; and I trust what we have this day done will 

* Tlio Bov. Tlioznos Scott, the Commentator [881. 
t Son of Chief Richard Wilkinson. t Daughter of Mrs. Gomes. 
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prove a blessing to as all, and to our posterity for ages yet to come. This 
Ohardh, I trust, will be the overthrow of all heathenism and devil worship. 
Hither must our children come to worship God. Here must wo dedicate them to 
the Lord. And may the blousing of God rest upon this house for ever.” 

Turning to tlie Mohommcdans, ho added : — 

“ The people of our country are mined by their superstitions and diabolical 
worship. They have degraded themselves by preferring to worship the creature to 
the Creator. You Mahometans came among them, but they arc none the better 
for it. Hut now I trust that they, seeing the temple of God erected among them, 
may no more servo idols . . . but will come hither to servo tho Lord.” 

When he had concluded the people; thanked him, and shouted “ God 
bless this house ” [35]. They then set to work on tho building. 

In 1857 tho Susu devil-worshippers determined to destroy it, but 
their attempt was frustrated, and tho building was oponed ou 
November 15, 1857, and named St. James 1 Church, and a Mission 
House was erected near it.* Progress was also made by Mr. Duport 
in the translation of the Church Services into Susu, the language 'of tho 
country.; but Mr. IIiggs of the Bahamas, who came to his assistance, 
died soon after landing at Fallangia. Tho year proved fatal also to 
Bishop Weeks of Sierra Leone |8P>]. 

His successor, Bishop Bowen, visited tlio Mission in 1858, and 
reported favourably of its condition and prospects. But the church 
was not consecrated, as lie regarded it as a temporary one. 

In December 1850 the Bov. W. L. Neville arrived from England 
as the successor to Mr. Leacock, and tho Holy Communion was cele- 
brated for the first time in tin? Mission. The baptismal roll now 
numbered 173, tho congregation averaged 300 from 70 to 80 (mostly 
adults) attending morning and evening prayer flail // ; and of 100 
scholars receiving education about one-half were children of Chiefs [87]. 

When in 1850 the Mission was in considerable; danger from an 
invasion of dovil- worshippers, many Chiefs came to its aid ; the enemy 
was suddenly dispersed, and tlieir leader (Simo) was soon aftor struck 
with blindness. In May Bishop Bowen died of yellow fever, | but tlu; 
Mission continued to prosper. Three important Missionary journeys 
were made by Mr. Neville, who obtained a favourable hearing at 
Tintima among other places. Mr. Duport 's translation of the Church 
Services was printed by tho S.P.C.K., and the B.P.G. granted £800 
a year in aid of an additional Missionary |’88 1. 

In 1800 tho Bov. A. Phillips of the West Indies and the Bov. 
J. Dean of England joined the Mission, aud tho former, with the 
written permission of King Katty, established a new station at Do- 
mingia. In the next year Messrs. Dean and Neville, and tho great 
protector and supporter of tin; Mission, Chief Kichard Wilkinson, died, 
and Mr. Phillips had to take sick-leave to England. Mr. Duport was now 
again alone, and, to add to his difficulties, the Church and old Mission- 
house at Fallangia were destroyed by an accidental fire, with almost all 
the property of the Mission and Missionaries. The whole neighbouring 

* Tha Hite oil which these buildings worn erected was formally given to tho Society 
by Chief Richard Wilkinson on Jan. H, 1869—1 tho only limitation to tho gift being that 
if tlio Missi-in should bo abandoned tho luud (60 acres) should rovurt to fclio^ver or hiu 
heirs [Mat 

t The Homan Catholic Bishop at Sierra Loono, with five of his staff, perished about 
the same time* 
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people, heathen and Mahommodan as well as Christian, combined to 
repair the loss ; aid was Bent by distant friends, and Mr. Maurice, a 
black student of Codrington College,* arriving at Christmas found the 
restored church 11 crammed” by the congregation [89]. 

In 1862 a now church was founded at Domingia by King Katty, 
at the oft-repeated invitation of Cliiof Tom. 13ausungi, the per- 
sonator of Satan, attended Fallangia Church from Yengisa, and 
expressed his desire to becomo a Christian, saying that he had been 
terrified by a dream in which he was urged by the 11 old people ” now 
dead to give up “ country fashion ” and join the Missionaries. The 
congregation wero filled with amazement to see him in their midst, 
“bowing the knee to Jesus.” A family of African descent, named 
Morgan, now arrived from Barbados to conduct an industrial estab- 
lishment. Mission tours up the River Fattalah and in .other direc- 
tions by Mossrs. Phillips and Dufout met with much encouragement, 
but in 1868 Mr. Phillips resigned in ill health. 

About this time Chief Lewis Wilkinson* began to plant cotton and 
coffee, with a view to English commerce in place of the slave trade [40]. 

Under tho influence of Christianity industry mado such progress 
that a Frenchman reported in 18(>i that ho got moro produco from 
Fallangia than from any six towns in tho country. 

On Ascension Bay 1864 the Church at Domingia was opened, 
on which occasion tho mulatto Chief, Charles Wilkinson, who had 
abandoned polygamy, was, with 27 others, baptized [11]. 

The results of the first ten years of the Mission showed that a 
great improvement had been effected in tho religious and social condi- 
tion of the people. Nearly 500 heathen - -formerly worshippers of 
devils — had cast away their idols and their witchcraft and become 
worshippers of tlio true Cod. Service was well attended on week days 
as well as Sundays ; the schools earned on their good work : new and 
promising openings were presenting themselves, and the Missionaries 
and teachers — seven in number- -and all of African descent, though 
born and educated in tho West Indies, had shown themselves able 
to live and lw useful in a country in which tho white man languished 
and died [42]. Tho following letter is given as a fair specimen of 
tho effect of Church teaching in the Mission. It was written to Mr. 
Dupcrt by a young African who had been one of the first pupils in 
the school in 1856, and who, after becoming a communicant, fell ill 
and went to Uyo far off in the interior : — 

11 Sambaia, March, 1865. 

“ My iikak Mabtkh, — I have write to you those fow lines, hoping it will find 
you in good health. 1 must, toll you that the sickness is very hard upon me, and 
1 don't know whether 1 shall live, for this is a very long-continuance disease, for 
this month, March, havo make now thirteen months sinco this sickness come 
upon me, and 1 havo tried to bear it as you tell me in your letter, but sometime it 
will make me very impatient, and ask tho Lord to take me out of tins world, but 
Ho cannot do me this. And although T be so aill'ictcd, yet the Almighty lias helped 
me not to fail of my duty. I kepi the morning and evening sevviou and visitation 
of Hick people, and to nsk you of your prayers to the Lord for mo, that if it v id 
be that I may not recover from this sickness, to take me out of this world, lint 
ono thing inako me to be afraid, that if I should die hen! in the land of the 
heathen, and no Christian to pray over me, how will that Htand with mo in tho 
otlior world. And I aui still remembering you all, and thank you very much for 

* The first Pinder " student. t A son of tho old 6liief Richard W il ki nson . 
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the insiraction which yon have given to me, and aa yon know me to bo, ad I am 
the same. And to tell me what day Easter will fall. Tonr truly and obedient 
scholar, B. 0. K." [48 J. 

Hitherto there had been no confirmation, and candidates who had 
been under preparation for six years were beginning to bo tired of 
attending tho classes. At last, at Easter 1865, Bishop Beckles of 
Sierra Leone visited Fallangia, and there confirmed 87 persons and 
consecrated tho burial-ground in which the bodies of three Mis- 
sionaries lay. The visit was short, and 22 candidates at Domingia 
remained unconfirmed [44]. 

In 1866 steps wero taken for permanently occupying tho Islos de 
Los,* on which, at Fotubah, tho Sierra Loono Government granted a 
site (10 acres) for a Mission station, the situation being considered 
suitable both as a sanatorium for tho Missionaries and a school for the 
Pongas. The islands are in the possession of Great Britain, and were 
tho homes of pensioned soldiers, but until Bishop Bowen established 
a school no provision had been mado for tho instruction of the people. 
Already there were many Christians in tho islands, 87 having been 
baptized by the Pongas clergy [45]. Tho Bov. J. Tuiktin was 
stationed at Fotubah in 1868, but in the same year circumstances 
occurred to induce tho Bishop of Sierra Leone to withdraw his licence 
from Mr. Duport, who camo to England in ill-healtli in 1878 and 
died at Liverpool [46]. In 1874 the West Indian Bishops formally 
agreed to make tho Pongas Mission the special foreign work of their 
Church, and Bishop Chcotham of Sierra Leone promised to visit tho 
stations every two years. So far there hud boon only tlireo episcopal 
visits— in 1858, 1865, and 1874. On tho last occasion chiefs, princes, 
and ministers flocked to the Mission-house to shake hands with the 
Bishop, and the church was crowded to discomfort, and the piazzas on 
both sides and the adjoining schoolroom wore filled with Maliommedans 
and heathens [47J. 

A remarkable event in 1878 was the conversion and baptism of tho 
great “lady chief" of Farringia, Mrs. Lightburn. Tho largest slave 
doalort in tho district, Bho had 11 for more than 'twenty years been 
repelling the Gospel M ; but now her house was thrown open for ser- 
vices and the work of evangelisation aided in many other ways by 
herself and her son [48]. 

The results of the Pongas Mission during tho first twenty-two 
years of its existonco were thus summarised in 1877 : — 

11 The aiding in tho oxtinction of the foreign slave-trade from one of its chief 
strongholds. 

“ The mitigation of domestic slavery. 

11 The Christian chiefs generally promise not to sell Christian slaves and not to 
separate members of tho same slave family. 

M Civilization of tho Coast and opening of rivers to trade. 

11 Improvement in dross, houses, cultivation of the soil. 

11 Churches, schools, mission-houses built. 

-■ “ Observance of the Sabbath. 

“ Portions of God's Word " and “ part of the Liturgy translated into Snsu. 

11 Daily Services," and “ frequent celebration of the Holy Communion. 

* A corruption of tho Portuguese de loa idolm — 11 islands of idols ” [45a]. 

t In 1859 Hr. Neville estimated that she had 11 1,000 slaves chained together in her 
barzaooons " [48al. 
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11 Many conversions of heathens and Mahommedans. 

" Many hundreds of heathen children baptised after carofnl preparation. 

"Four good Schools maintained. 

"Large number confirmed ; this year ... 64. 

"Many oases on record of tho converted who havo departed this life in 
peace ” [49]. 

The position of tho Missions in this promising hold has been 
critical of late years. Owing to the depression of the sugar market 
the contributions from the West Indies havo greatly fallen off when 
an increase was needed, wliilo every year it becomes more and more 
evident that for the proper supervision and development of tho work 
there must also be a resident Bishop [50J. Sinco 1861 no European 
has been permanently engaged in the Mission. 


In the islands of Cape do Verde, lying off the West Coast of 
Africa, the Society undertook in 1890 the partial support of a chaplain 
(tho Rev. E. H. Bodghon) for three years to minister to the English 
residents engaged in the service of the Brazilian Submarine Tele- 
graph Company and kindred duties [51]. 


Statistics. — In tlio West African field, where tlio Society (1750-0,1766-1824,1855-02) 
lias assisted in maintaining 1!) Missionaries and planting 8 Central Stations (as detailed 
on pp. 888-0), them arc now in connection with its Missions about 2,000 Church Members, 
and 2 Missionaries. [See also the Tablo on p. 082.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Capk was discovered in I486 liy Bartholomew do Diaz, whoso designation of it 
as Stormy Capo wan altered by liis master, tins King of Portugal, to what its prosent 
name implies. One hundred and sixty-six yours passed before any European settlement 
was effected, although moanwhiln it was visited liy ships of many nations— cs}»eeiu1ly 
Portuguese, Dutch and English. In 1630 two English East India commanders took 
possession or the district; but nothing further was done to secure it to England, and 
actual occupation by tlio Dutch Eust India Company followed in 3653. Tlio aborigines 
of the country, — Qnniqunc, or, as the Dutch named them, Hottentots — wore gradually 
deprived of their land, and in niuiiy instances of tlieir liberty; and in 3058 slaves wem 
introduced from Guinea. The arrival of 800 French refugees, mostly Huguenots, in 
1685-8, proved a valuable addition to the colony. In 1795, Holland having yielded to 
the French Revolutionary Government, the Cape was taken possession of by Grcut 
Britain, wlio held it until 1803, when (by the Peace of Amiens) it was restored to the 
Dutch. Til January 1H0G it was recaptured, and ever since that date it lias been under 
English rule, formal cession in perpetuity taking place in 1814. The foreign slave- trade 
was abolished in. 1807. In 1811-3 the Kaffirs worn ejected from the Znurveldt or 
Grahamstown division ; hut their continued ravages prevented its colonisation until 1830, 
when, by meanH of a grant of 1150,000 from tlio Lnixsrial Government, 4,000 British 
immigrants were introduced into the easLevu districts. Subseriiicnt Kaffir wars — in 
particular thoso of 1H84-6, 1846-7, and 1850-3— with tlio cattlo-lolling delusion of 1856 
[809 pp. 807-8], luwn resulted in the reduction of native and tlio extension of British 
influence. The abolition of slavery in 1831 was the final cause of a migration of a 
portion of the dissatisfied Dutch population in 1835-6 &c., which led to the colonisation of 
Natal, the Orange Free State, ami the Transvaal, lu 1849-50 tlio colonists successfully 




in gnjitod representative government, the first Parliament meeting at Capetown 
in 1864 : Iho colony now comprises nearly the whole of tlio southern extremity of Africa, 
which is bounded on the north by the Orange River, Becliuanaland, the Orange Free 
State, and Natal— Natal having been disconnected from it in 1856 and Basutoland in 


By the terms of tlio capitulation of the Capo to the English in 1795 the Dutch 
Reformed Church was confirmed in its position us the Established Church ; but more 
then fifty years passed ere any adequate provision was rnado for the English Church. 
During the first British occupation (1795-1803) English services wore performed in Cape- 
town by five successive military chaplains, 11 m first two being the Itev. J. 33. Attwood, 
B«N. (1795) and the Bov. H. Davies (1797-9). The Rev. Henry Mortyn, while on his way 
to. India, was present at the l’ecupturo of tlio Capo in 1800, and far about a month 
ministered fjp tho wounded and to the cuduts and passengers in Caiietoyrn. On one 
occasion, being called upon to officiate at a funeral, and iiaving neglected to toko a 
Prayer Book, he 11 sent to allthe English families ” for one, “ but nano could be found," 
until the body was being put into the grave, when (having previously read the psalms 
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and lessonB from the Biblo) a copy was placed in his hands by on L.M.S. Missionary. 
Daring the next fourteen years (1800-80) three military clmplains officiated in succession 
at Capetown ; and threo Colonial chaplains— vis., tho Revs. Cl. Hough, G. W. M. Start, 
and W. Boardman were appointed respectively to Capetown (1817), Himonstown (1819), 
and Bathurst (1890). Tlio chaplains were under no control savo that of the English 
Governor, who was “ ex oMcio tho ordinary,” and for some time at least his consent was 
necessary to morriagos ana to adult baptisms. The title of “ Ordinary 11 was retained by 
tho Governors until 1864— apparently without uutliority for the luttt 20 years of the 
period. 

Tub Society’s connection with South Africa dates from the Colonisation 
movement of 1819-20 referred to above. In order “ that permanent 
means of religious worship and instruction should at once be secured 
as well to tho original settlers and their descendants as to tho natives,” 
it recommended in December 1819 the division of the inhabited districts 
into parislios and the appropriation of land for endowment, the erection 
of churches and schools, and tho provision of “ a regular establishment 
of orthodox ministers with determinate spheres of action under proper 
superintendence and controll.” If arrangements of this nature could 
be made the Society offered to extend to the Cape the system on which 
it had “ acted with so much success in America, providing a regular 
supply of Missionaries and School Masters, but looking to Government 
for pecuniary aid in default of tlio sufficiency of the Society’s funds.” 
Its representation was favourably received by Govcnimcnt, which at 
once (February 1820) undertook to allow £100 a year to any clergyman 
whom the Society might send to Capetown “ for tlic religious instruc- 
tion of the natives and tlio negroes and ihe superintendence of the 
school ” [1], 

About a year later the Governor of the Cape was directed “to 
reserve not less than one seventh of the hinds in the several parishes 
in the new colony in Algoa Hay, for the benefit of tlio Protestant Clergy 
in such situations as may afford every prospect of their increasing in 
value with the prosperity of the new settlement ” [2], 

The Society doubled tho Government allowance for a clergyman at 
tlio Cape, and in April 1820 appointed the Rev. W. Wbight to the 
charge [8]. At this time there was no church at Capetown for the 
English residents, and on £500 being voted by the Society (June 
1820) for providing one, tlio local Government represented “that such 
a building was not wanted in Capetown,” and the money was therefore 
diverted in 1821 to the erection of a church in Grahamstown [4]. 

Mr. Wright left England at the end of 1820, and arrived at 
Capetown on March 8, 1821. His first object was to inquire into and 
improve, tho stato of the “ Public Schools,” and next to supply religious 
ministrations at Wynbcrg, a village eight miles from Capetown, 
resorted to by tho settlers and by invalids from India. Both the 
Dutch and English in this neighbourhood hod “ no opportunity, of 
attending Divine Servico unless at Capetown,” and, a church being 
desired by them, “ ono of a number of huts ” which had been “ erected 
as a temporary barrack ” was “ neatly fitted up at the public oxpenso ” 
as a chapel, and Mr. Wright officiated in it for the first time on 
Sunday, July 22, 1821. Within six weeks the congregation increased 
from 70 to over 120, and on the arrival of Lord Charles Somerset the 
building was “ duly transferred, and tho solemnization of the Sacra- 
ments sanctioned by public authority.” Hqly Communion was first 
celebrated in it on Christmas Day 1822, when there were 16 
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commnnioants. The Society came forward (in 1822) with assistance 
(£200) towards replacing this structure with a proper church, which 
would “probably oe the first Episcopal place of public worship in 
that *.part of the world,” t and an additional service was provided at 
“ Newlands,” the Government House in the country, distant about two 
miles from the Church [(>]. 

Under Mr. Wright's management also the existing “National 
School ” at Capetown, which comprised English and Dutch depart- 
ments, with slaves in each, soon began to flourish. A second Bchool 
(an English one) was established there in 1822, and another at 
Wynberg in 1828 for English, Dutch, Malays, Negroes, and Hottentots. 
Dutch translations of elementary books were prepared by the Mis- 
sionary, and in the course of the next five years the entire support of 
these schools was undertaken by Government [7]. 

The conduct of Mr. Wright formed the subject of a personal inquiry 
made in 1827 by Bishop James of .Calcutta, J who reported that the 
charges against his moral character were, lie believed, without 
foundation ; and though ho could not speak so satisfactorily as to his 
political connections, the existing Government was well disposed to- 
wards him. As early as 1 823 tl ic Society had notified to Government its 
intention to remove Mr. Wright to Crahumstown whenever the Church 
there was prepared for service, and in 182!) it directed him to do so. 
But two years before he had been nominated to Bathurst as Colonial 
Chaplain, and his appointment having now received confirmation from 
tho Home Government he removed to Bathurst in 1829, a month 
before tho Society's order was given. At that time Bathurst (about 
80 miles from Grahamstown) contained 11 1,241 persons of all colours.” 
Tho people had subscribed for building a church, but “ great numbers ” 
had been in the habit of having their children “baptized by the 
Methodists,” and one of the local magistrates (Mr. IT. Currie) had 
written to Mr. Wright in 1828 : “Leave us to ourselves a little while 
longer, and all will bo Methodists- - or, what is worse- nothing." 
Although by his acceptance of the chaplaincy Mr. Wright was “con- 
sidered as no longer in tho nctual sendee of the Society,” tho Society 
allowed him £100 a year at Bathurst, and retained his name on its list 
up to the end of 1882 [8]. 

On his way from England to India in 1829, Bishop Turner of 
Calcutta, being detained at the Capo “ a few days,” enquired into the 
circumstances of the Church in the Colony, and in reporting to the 
Society thereon ho stated that there were in all nine clergymen in 
the Colony. Of these, five were holding Colonial appointments, viz. : 
Capetown, Bev. Mr. Hough, £700 per annum with £50 for house ; 
Simonstown, Bev. Mr. Sturt, £85 0 per annum and house ; Grahams- 
town, Bev. Mr. Carlisle, £400 per annum and house; Bathurst, 

* [Thu first English Church built in the Colony is raid to have been that of St. 
George's, Simonstown, ojxaicd April Si, 1814.] 

t The new building was not opened for service until April 14, 1841 ; and a farther 
grant of £160 waB maun by the Society in 1840-1 towards its completion [5]. 

\ On h» appointment to the See of Calcntta in 1887 Bishop James was authorised by 
a Special Commission from the Crown to commence his episcopal functions at the Cape; 
and cm October £1 he confirmed 460 pontons in Capetown, “ including the military and 
some converts from other Churches." During his visit a movement was revived for the 
erection of a church in the city, and a site for the building was consecrated [8a]. 
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Bev. Mr. Wright, £200 per annum and house; Port Elizabeth, 

“ Bev. Mr. Clalland ” [F. McGleland, see p. 278], £200 per annum 
and £40 for lodging. The other clergymen were: Mr. Goodison, 
Chaplain to the Forces, who also (by permission) pexformed 
afternoon service at Wynberg, for which he received £100 per 
annum; “Mr. Fellows" [?Bev. Fearon Fallows], “the Astronomer 
Royal, who had established “a neat little chapel in an un- 
appropriated Boom of the Observatory," where “a small con- 
gregation " met regularly; Mr. Judges, master of the Grammar 
School; and Mr. Cocks, private tutor in Governor Sir L. Cole’s 
family. The last two had “no stated duty" and wore only in 
Deacon's Orders. Mr. Hough, the senior Colonial Chaplain, who had 
been in tho Colony seventeen years, the Bishop described as “ a 
respectable and excellent man and possesses influence." Mr. Sturt 
was “worn out by age and sickness," and was “anxious to retire." 
“The three appointments on the frontier” were “ but indifferently 
filled.”* Of English churches there was “ only one ” in the Colony— 
that at Grahamstown, which had been completed by the “ seasonable 
aid" of the Society, and was “one of the best built edifices in the 
Colony.” At Simonstown, whore the church had fallen down somo 
years before and now lay in ruins, there was a good school-house and 
a comfortable parsonage, but “a sail loft attached to tho dockyard” 
was used for service here ; a schoolroom at Bathurst, and apparently 
the converted Commissariat Store at Wynberg, and an 11 unfinished” 
church at Port Elizabeth, t where the people had “come forward 
very liberally ” with funds for tho building. At Capetown, where Mr. 
Hough performed service onco a Sunday in tho Dutch Church, “ the 
long-talked of [English] Church" had been begun. It was designed 
to hold 1,000 persons— 300 sittings to bo free. The subscription 
opened during Bishop James' visit in 1827 never went beyond £2,500, 
but recently the affair had been taken up “with great spirit and 
judgment ” by the Colonial Secretary, Lieut.-Col. Bell. The Govern- 
ment had promised £5,000, and “ tho romainder of the sum necessary, 
£7,000,” had boen “ raised in shares of £25 each bearing interest at 
G per cent. . . . secured on the pew rents.” Tho measure, “ embodied 
in an Ordinance,” was so well received “that the subscription list 
was filled in three days.” [The arrangement, however, proved un- 
satisfactory. [See p. 275.] 

In the hopo that the “grievous wont both of stations and 
labourers,” might gradually bo supplied, tho Bishop appealed ’to the 
Government and to the Society, instancing Port Francis [now Port 
Alfred] as a case of peculiar urgency, the place being “ full of English 
Protestants . . . most anxious to liavo a Church and Clergyman of 
their own.” The Society's resources did not admit of its doing more 
at the time than offer assistance towards the support of Colonial 
Chaplains at Bathurst, Wynberg, and Uitenhage [9]. 

In June 1881 the Society placed £20 at the disposal of Mr.- 


* [It is only fair to state that the Bishop's Report was based not on his own personal 
Knowledge, hat mainly on information supplied by tho Colonial Secretary and Mr. Hough, 
nnd Lady Cole.] 

t A jrant of £800, voted by the Society for this Church in 1834, was drawn in 
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Hough for the Christian education of children whose emancipation 
had been procured by means of “ a Philanthropic Society at Cape- 
town for the redemption of female slaves.” At the same time the 
Rev. Dr. E. J. Burrow was appointed to Wynberg[10], which place, 
according to Mr. Wright in 1828, contained a congregation “ the most 
orderly and respectable in the Colony” [11]. As Dr. Burrow could 
obtain no house either in the village or between it and Capetown 
unless by purchase, or by paying “ a rent which would exceed the 
whole ”of his “salary,” the Society consented to his temporarily 
raiding at Capetown [12J. 

For want of Anglican Clergy (Dr. Burrow reported in 1882) some 
Church people attended Wesleyan, others Dutch services. Mr. Hough, 
in Capetown, had neither church* of his own nor curate, and was 
unable to administer Holy Communion more than once in the quarter, 
11 on account of being obliged on every Sacrament Sunday to build an 
altar after the masters of the [Dutch] Church ” had left, which altar 
had to be 11 pulled down in time for their next service.” The Dutch 
Reformed Church occupied eighteen stations with nineteen ministers, 
receiving a total of i.M,200 per annum from Government ; the English 
Church six stations [as named by Bishop Turner, pp. 270-1] with six 
clergymen, and a totsd Government allowanco of .£1 ,850. Tlio Scotch 
Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics had each one Minister in 
Capetown, receiving 1*200 annually from Government. All the Ministers 
in the town except the English had allowances from their congrega- 
tions in addition to tlio above [18]. 

Though the Capo was not within the jurisdiction of tlio Bishop of 
Calcutta, Bishop Wilson, on proceeding to his diocese in 1882, was 
11 clothed with a temporary authority,” in the cxcrciso of which ho 
consecrated several church sites, confirmed at Kimonstown and Cape- 
town, and at the latter place on September !), 1882, held the first 
Anglican Ordination in South Africa. In reporting to the Society ho 
said : 11 This Colony wants a spiritual head. At present everyone does 
what is right in his own eyes ” [14], 

In this year tile .licv. J. Ueavyside, an Indian Missionary of the 
Society on sick leave, was ministering at Capetown and Stellenbosch, 
&c. [15]. During 1884-5 the Society was employing no Missionary 
in the Colony, hut a representation from Bishop Corrio of Madras, 
who touched at the Cape in 1885, inspired a fresh effort, and in tlio 
ten years 1880-4(5 tlio Society assisted in providing seven Clergy- 
men, via. 

licv. J. Fky (Capetown 1850 7, Wvnberg 1838, Vygn Knuil 1830-41, Wynbcrg 
and Rondebosch 1842-1) ; Hov. J. W. Haxukuh (Stellenbosch etc. 1H38-9) ; Kcv. 
G. Booth (Fort Beanfortf 1840 3) ; licv. IT. Von TUdklkkx (no fixed station 1841) ; 
licv. W. Ijoxo (Groaff lloynelf 1815-/14) ; licv. K. T. Scott (adopted by Govern- 
ment) (George Town 1845) ; licv. V. W. Coteman (UitfinliRgcf 184(5-57). (tPlaccs 
thus marked lire in the Efistorn division of the Colony.) Fort Beaufort was voted 
A’100 for chorch building in 1830 [10]. 

Mr. Sandkuh was specially engaged in shepherding the apprentices 
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sent out from England by the “ Children’s Friend Society," * which 
contributed to his support, and his labours extended to the Klapmuts, 
the Eerste River, Hottentots' Holland, Drooge Ylei, and Banghoek. 
The good conduct of the emigrant apprentices when under religious 
instruction he attributed to their excellent training at the Hackney 
Wick Institution. The Dutch and the coloured population also 
received some attention from Mr. Sanders, but his ignorance of 
the Dutch language prevented his doing much for cither of these 
peoples [17]. 

The Mission at Uitenhage was begun about 1840 by the Rev. F. 
MoCiiKLAND,t Chaplain of Port Elizabeth, but no resident clergy- 
man was stationed there until the Society took up tho work in 1846. 

A memorial from over fifty Church members there in 1841 stated that 
they had “ seen with regret persons who were brought up in Church 
principles gradually alienated from her communion, from the simple 
fact of there being no place of worship where they could assemble 
for religious purposes ” [18]. 

At Graaff Reinet Mr. Long in his first year (1845) gathered “ a 
most serious and attentive congregation," “ two thirds being com- 
posed of members of tho Dutch Reformed Church . . . acquainted 
with English.” Many of tho Dutch were “quite enchanted with 
the beauties of our Liturgy," and contributed liberally towards the 
orection of a church [19J. A “ very large proportion " of the George- 
town congregation also consisted in 1847 of “those belonging to 
other bodies " [20]. Up to this timo the majority of the members of 
tho English Church on the frontier of the colony were unconfirmed [21] ; 
and how greatly an ecclesiastical head was needed will be seen from 
what the Rev. 111. T. Scott wrote to the Society in 1810 : — 

“ Wo want a Bishop out here very much. The young people lliink a great deal 
of being confirmed, and as tho Dutch moke it the mode of admission into their 
Church, many if they are not confirmed, think that they belong to no Church. 
Most of the children of English parents who have married into Dutch families 
have been confirmed in their Church, and do not now like to leave it ” [22]. 

The episcopal functions that could be performed by a passing 
Bishop were few and far between. The visits of Indian Bishops have 
already been mentioned [pp. 270-2], and in 1813 Bishop Nixon of 
Tasmania “confirmed a largo number of young persons" (May 18) 
and ordained one priest [23]. 

That “proper superintendence and controll” for which the 
Society strovo from the outset [24] was not, however, secured until 
1847, when an episcopal endowment having been provided by Miss 
Burdett-Coutts, the See of Capetown was founded, and the Rev. R. 
Gray was consecrated its first Bishop in Westminster Abbey on St. 
Peter’s Day, June 29, of that year [25]. 

The Cape Colony at this period was as large as England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, but the diocese (in all 250,000 square miles) included also 
the Orange River Sovereignty [p. 347], Kaffraria [p. 805], Natal (1,000 
miles from Capetown in one direction [p. 828], and the island, of St. 
Helena (the same distance in another direction) [p. 819]. To visit the 

Founded in 1880 for the reeone of destitute and neglected children in London. 

_ t Mr. MoCleland reported in 1841 that he had been instrumental in opening three 
churches on the frontier of the colony— -the last being at Sidbury on May 5, 1841 [18a.] 

T 
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whole would occupy a year. The total population of the diocese was 
from 700,000 to 800,000, and of the 200,000 or 220,000 belonging to 
Cape Colony more than one half were “ coloured ” and by far the larger 
portion of the remainder were of Dutch extraction [20]. The bulk of the 
English population of the colony residod in tlio Western Province in 
the neighbourhood of Capetown, Stellenbosch, and Swcllendam, and 
in the Eastern Province in the districts of Albany and Uitenliage. The 
intermediate districts were chiefly occupied by the Dutch colonists, who 
had their own congregations and who had “over shown a kindly spirit to 
the members of the English Church scattered amongst them.” In the 
Western Province the English Church had three clergymen at Cape- 
town and one each at Rondebosch,Wynborg, Simon's Town, aud George ; 
and in the Eastern Province one each at Grahamstown, Port Beau- 
fort, Bathurst, Hidbury, Uitenliage, Algoa Bay, and Graaff Beinet. Of 
churches thero wore two in Capetown and one at each of the other places 
named except George and Uitenliage ; and another was building at 
Zonder Ende. In all therefore thero were but 14 clergymen and 11 
churches. The Bishop’s first object was to incrcaso the number of 
clergy, and to provide churches, schools and teachers for “ the members 
of our own Communion ” ; his second “ to wipe off tho reproach hitherto 
attaching to tho Church of England for being almost the only 
communion of Christians which” had “not attempted to estab- 
lish Missions among the multitudes of heathen . . . within and 
around the colony” [26a |. Prompt and powerful assistance in 
raising the necessary funds was rendered by tho Society [27 J, and on 
the eve of his departure from England in December 1817 tho Bishop 
wrote:— 

11 1 liavo been enabled to bear my testimony in ninny places to the fact that the 
Society is the main-stay of the whole Colonial Church. That in proportion as its 
means are enlarged, so will the Church in each distinct extremity of the British 
empire expand, and enlarge her borders while if it be feebly supported the 
daughter churches in distant lunds must proportiamihly suiTer. That the Hocicty 
has tho strongest claims upon the hearty sympathy and Hiipport of the Church at 
large, inasmuch as it comes recommended to it by Llm whole Episcopate, whether 
of the mother country or of the whole Colonies ; and has been boyond overy other 
merely human institution most abundantly blessed in its labours, so as to have 
been the honoured instrument of planting nourishing Churches in many of the 
Dependencies of tho British Crown. Were there indeed one thing which, as a 
Missionary Bishop just about to depart for the field of his labours I would implore 
of the Church at home, it would be to place at the disposal of the Society a much 
larger income than it has hitherto done, that it may be enabled to meet the ever 
increasing necessities of the Church in our Colonial empire ” [28]. 

* 

With the appointment of Bishop Gray the Society looked forward 
“ to the commencement of a new era in the ecclesiastical history ” of 
the colony, which hod “ hitherto been so unhappily neglected by the 
Church at home ” [28]. The Bishop was accompanied from England 
by the lion, and Rev. II. Douglas, tho Rev. H. Badnall, Dr. Orpen, 
and Messrs. Davidson, Wilson, Steauler, and Wheeler, and 
arrived at Capetown on Sunday, February 20, 1848. 

Thirteen other workers preceded or followed him in the same 
year [30]. Some of theso hud prepared themselves for. their new 
work by learning a manual trade, and Archdeacon Meniman wore a 
pair of boots made by himself [80a]. 
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On March 20, 1848, the Bishop wrote from Wynberg : — 

“ Things are, I hope, going on well, in spite of a sharp attack from the Dutch, 
who ate angry at a mis-reported speech of mine ; their chief ministers, however, 
come to my defence. Onr Governor is most hoorty in his support of tho Church 
and its Bishop, and nothing can bo kinder than he and Lady Smith. I have never 
a quiet moment, and have npon my shoulders all the accumulated neglect and 
faults of half a century. Church building, however, is being talked of, and meet- 
ings ad nauseam. Tho liquidation of debts on churches • £7,000 on tho Cathedral 
and £1,700 on Trinity (which tho Colonial Church Society regarded as theirs, but 
which I have got transferred to me, and with a fund to liquiduto the debt) —tho 
formation pf parishes und vestries), and tho correction of disorderly proceedings, 
are my chief occupations just now. This parish has a Chaplain quite useless *— 
an Infant School whore morality is taught as a substitute for the Christian Faith 
— a Government School from which the Catechism is excluded -a Church Girls’ 
School where tho Catechism is mutilated to suit the Methodists — a Sunday School 
held in Church from which it is excluded. Into this last I walked up last Sunday 
week to hear tho children, but instead of this I heard a long extempore prayer 
from an Indian layman who hod turned tho Church into a Conventicle. . . . The 
Cathedral is a .Toint-Stock affair, some of tlio Proprietors .lews or Atheists, and 
the offerings of the Holy Communion have before now gone to pay interest on 
shares.* Still I think things look very promising, and I am in good heart. People 
quite appreciate tho restoration of things upon the principles of tho Church of 
England ” [81]. 

During the Rummer tho Bishop was laid up nearly two months by 
a severe attack of rheumatism in the brain, but in August he was 
enabled to confirm and ordain in tho Capo district and to hold “ a 
Synod of tho Clergy of tho Western Province,” at which stops were 
taken for organising and regulating the affairs of tho Church, including 
tho formation of a Diocesan Church Society [82]. 

After this the Bishop commenced' his first great episcopal visitation, 
which was limited to tho Western and Eastern Provinces and occupied 
. from August 24 to December 21, 1848— his mode of travelling being 
“ in a good plain English wagon, drawn by eight horses ” [88J. 

Writing from Uitcnhage on September 28 he said 

&l I have now travelled nearly nine hundred miles since 1 left Capetown and 
have not yot met with a single English Church, or more than one English Clergy- 
man previous to my arrival here. This simple fact is the best evidence and illus- 
tration I can give of our past unfaithfulness, and our sad neglect of this most 
interesting Colony.” Yet “ intense gratitude has been the feeling uppermost in 
my mind during the whole month that I have been passing through successive 
scenes of spiritual destitution. ... 1 have felt grateful to Almighty God that Ho 
has not for our past indifference cost us off as a Church . . . grateful at finding 
the wonderful hold which tlio Churv.li has upon her members, even under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances . . . grateful that God should havo put it into the 
hearts of all wherever 1 have hitherto gone, to feel deeply sensible of their destitute 
condition ; and to make groat exertions to supply their own spiritual wahts . . . 
grateful for the hearty welcome with which our people have received their Bishop, 
and the earnest way in which many have expressed their joy on seeing at length 
their hopes realized in the completion of the constitution of tho Church in their 
land. Far therefore from being dejected or cast down, I am full of hope: for I 
believe that God is with us of a truth ; und that His Blessed Spirit is influencing 
for good many a soul within this great diocese. If we only prove faithful to oar 
trust, He has yet, I feci assured, a great work for ua to do in Southern Africa. . . . 
Though I have not yet passed through a third of this portion of tlio diocese, I 
have been enabled to arrange for the erection of ten additional churches, and the 
support of sis additional Clergy ” [84]. 


the^flSpG*^? *] jk® c ^ er £y ft t Wynberg and Capetown at this time were connected with 


If 
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Frequently daring his journey the Bishop “had to listen to the 
painful tale " of many members of the English Ghureh 11 having joined 
themselves to other communions " — to the Dutch Church and “ the 
various 'sects ” — in despair of ever having a minister of their own estab- 
lished among them, some not having even seen one for nearly forty 
years. Several persons spoke 11 with much feeling of their wretched 
state in the entire absence of all means of grace, and contrasted their 
condition with what it had been in this respect in our own dear 
motherland and in the bosom of our mother Church." One man 
brought two of his daughters 25 miles to Caledon, and “ entreated " 
that they might be confirmed. Another, an English farmer, came 
180 miles seeking confirmation, but before this could be administered 
it was necessary that a coloured woman with whom he had been 
cohabiting fifteen years should bo prepared for baptism and that they 
should be married. The Dutch ministers readily placed their churches 
at the Bishop’s disposal for services, and in that at Colesburg Dr. Obfen 
was ordained Deacon. At Graaff Reinet, where Mr. Long had been 
labouring zealously, the Bishop’s address elicited a contribution from 
some Jews towards tho erection of a church. Here and wherever held 
the confirmations excited "very great interest." At Grahamstown on 
October 11, where 112 candidates assembled, 11 the Church was crowded 
— the candidates much affected — whole rows of them weeping and 
sobbing together." Many dissenters were present "and seemed as 
much impressed as our own people," and the editor of the local 
Methodist newspaper printed the Bishop’s address free of expense for 
distribution. On the two following days a Synod of the Clergy of tho 
Eastern Province was field at Grahamstown. 

At Kingwilliamstown, “ Churchmen, despairing about their own 
Church,” and 41 raising funds for a Wesleyan Chapel," were roused and 
encouraged by tho Bishop’s visit to attempt the erection of a building 
to be occupied by a clergyman. 

The Bishop visited Kingwilliamstown specially in order to bo 
oresent at a meeting of tho Kaffir chieftains with tho Governor, Sir 
tl. Smith. About 80 chiefs were present, and after political matters 
had been discussed tho Governor told them 

“ that tho groat Father of the Christians— the Lord Bishop— tho Chiof Minister 
in this land, of tho Church and religion of our Queen, who was appointed to teach 
him and all in this land the way to Heaven, and to whom all the Christians 
looked up as their great chief (Inkosi Inkulu) in religion had ridden ninety miles 
yesterday from Grahamstown, to bo present at this meeting ; that he had come to 
ask them how he could do them good, and especially to see if he could establish 
schools amongst them, or send ministers to them, and that they must talk tho 
matter over amongst themselves, and promise to help to support their teachers, 
by giving a calf or something else to feed them,” 

and let him and tho Bishop know in what way they could serve them. 
The Bishop having addressed them to the same effect, a female Chieftain 
and Umhalla, the ablest of the Chiefe, replied “ that they never had so 
great a man of God come before amongst them, and they knew not 
what to reply ; but they wished for schools, and to be tanght to know 
God." John Chatzo, who had been to England, and Sandili, a notable 
Chief, wore also present ; and on the next day (Sunday, October 8) the 
Bishop had long conversations with Kreli, the paramount Chief, “ who 
did not appear to believe in a future state or in feet in anything." 
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In recording his gratitude for having been brought safely back to 
hie home and family “ after a journey of nearly 8,000 mileB, through a 
strange land," the Bishop said 

11 1 cannot be too thankful for the many mercies which have attended me 
throughout. I left homo enfeebled and worn : I return in strength and health. I 
have been enabled to keep every engagement I have mado, and in almost every 
case to the day. 1 have never been prevented from officiating on any occasion, 
cither through sickness or accident. I have seen our people, though long and 
grievously neglected, still clinging to their mothor Church, and ready to make 
great personal exertions and sacrifice to share in her ministrations. 1 have seen 
very remarkable effects resulting from the mere celebration of our holy services, 
especially Confirmation and Holy Communion; sufficient, were there no other 
evidence, to prove them to be of God, and apparently showing that God has boon 
pleased to bless the first administration of the Church's ordinances in thiB desolate 
land with a double measure of His gracious presence. 1 have seen with my own 
eyes the condition of the greater portion of the Diocese, and have been convinced 
that our day of graco as a Church has not passed away ; but that God has still a 
great work for us to do in Southern Africa, if wo have but the heart and the faith 
to enter upon it. I have been cnablod, I trust, to pave the way for tho erection of 
Churches, and the support of ministers, in almost nil our towns and large villages. 

I have been able to confirm, altogether, in this Visitation, near 000 candidates, 
and 1 return home to meet a little band of faithful and devoted mon, whom God has 
been pleased to raiso up for the support of our feeble Church in this land ” [34aJ. 

Tho visitation raised a strong feeling in tho minds of tho long- 
ncglected settlers. On all sides they entered into subscriptions towards 
the support of clergymen and the erection of churches, in tho bolief, 
encouraged by the Bishop, that they would obtain assistance from tho 
mother Church. The Colonial Government, which had already voted 
£1,000 a year (including £400 each for the Bishop and Archdeacon), now 
promised £900 a year for nine additional clergymen on condition that 
it was met by an equal sum ; and at tho Bishop's request the Society 
(May 1849) raised its annual grant to the diocese from £500 to £1,000 
a year. But even with this provision there were very., few clergymen 
in the colony “ within one hundred miles of each other ” [85]. 

Generally speaking the Missions contained coloured and white 
people [85a]. In Capetown itself the year of the Bishop’s arrival (1848) 
was marked by special Missionary efforts on behalf of (1) the “ poorer 
population," including emigrants and sailors, (2) the coloured classes, 
and (8) the Mahommedans. For tho bonefit of the pooror inhabitants, 
who were “ much neglected and . . • shut out from the means of 
grace," a store was fitted up for service by the Hon. and Bev. H. 
Douglas, and stops were taken for the erection of “ an entirely free " 
church — which made the third church in Capetown, tho others being 
St. George's (the Cathedral) and Trinity [86]. 

Tho baptism of 70 adults in St. George's alono within fifteen 
months — 11 all heathen, save three who were Mahommedans " showed 
that a good impression was being made on these two classes also [87]. 

At this time there was “ a very great number " of Mahommedans 
“ in and around Capetown," and hitherto their converts had been made 

II chiefly from amongst tho liberated Africans, but occasionally also 

from the ranks of Christians" [88]. [L., Bishop of Capetown, 

April 11, 1848.] 

Previous accounts received by the Society showed that in the case 
of the flwiftnmimtfld negroes this 11 grievous event must be attributed 
to the want of Christian instruction " for the white settlers 11 and to 
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tha consequent bad conduct of the nominal Christians from whom the 
negroes have acquired their ideas of the Gospel system" [80]. In 
1888 the Bev. J. W. Sandebb reported 

“At present, the great majority of the coloured apprentices show a decided 
preference for the Mahometan religion, and it is generally believed that by for the 
greater number of those who shall be liberated on the 1st of December next will 
n-lun become professed Mahometans. This will bo startling, and distressing infor- 
mation for yon, nevertheless it is the truth. It may be difficult fully to trace all 
the causes which have given this bins to their minds, but some of them ore 
obvious. 

“In the first placo, no desire lias been shown (generally spooking) on the part 
of professing Christians for the conversion of tho coloured population. By Borne 
of the Masters, the slaves have been looked upon not as human beings, but as a 
link between Man and the brute creation ; and by all, they havo been considered 
as outcasts, as being under a curse, and having neither part nor lot with the people 
of God. Ignorant that in the early ages of the Church, there were many persons 
of colour eminent for their piety and zeal, and that in ancient times tho black 
population attained to a high degree of civilization, tho slave holders havo 
brutalized and degraded these poor crcutures by their treatment and then pointed 
to that degradation (the result of their own cruelty) ns a divino curse inflicted 
upon the descendants of Ham according to the inspired predictions. They do not 
suppose tho prophecy to have been intended for merely tlio immediate descendants 
of Ham, to tho third and fourth generations, but that it is to remain in all its ful- 
ness unto the end of time, and they seem wholly to have forgotten the promise 
that in Christ all the nations of the Earth are to he blessed. 

“Secondly. The church established in this colony is tho Dutch reformed 
ehuroh ; and high Calvinism is preached and believed in very generally. Hence it 
is-believed that God will, in his own good time, gather His Saints together, and 
that there is no resisting His Sovereign will. They seem to havo lost sight of the 
forcible appeal of St. Paul : 1 How shull they lieliuve in Him, of whom they havo 
not heard? and how shall they hear without u preacher ? 1 

“Thirdly. The slaves oppressed by their heavy yoke, excluded from partaking 
of the privileges and comforts of our holy religion, torn from their children, 
cruelly beaten, and badly treated, have in return no love for tho white man, no 
predilection for his faith. Yet they feci within them the stirring of an immortal 
spirit, they feci that there is a reverence due to that great and eternal Being by 
whom all things were created, and are jimlisjiosctl to receive some form of religion. 
Now many BlaveR used to be imported hither from Malacca, Java, and Batavia, 
professing Mahoimuedanisin. Being far superior in intelligence to tho Negro, and 
the Hottentot, they have given them uu account of tliuir faith, taught them 
doctrines suited to their depraved lusts and appetites and imbued them with a love 
for their feasts and ceremonies. Marvellous talcs have been told of tho deeds of 
Mahomet, and the paradise of sensual delights opened for the Faithful. Many too 
of these some Malays by their industry and skill have purchased their own free- 
dom, and acquired considerable wealth, but they have always deeply sympathized 
with their brethren in slavery. They have raised a fund to make as many as 
they could free, and have opened schools for the instruction of tho coloured 
children. Then there lias been so long such a deep gulph of separation between 
the white, and tho black man that the block man has no desire to onter into tho 
Christian church whose gates have l>een so long shut against him, ho prefers join- 
ing with thoBo who havo been his friends in bis distress, who invito, and encourage 
him to bring his children to the same school to attend the same Mosque, and to 
look forward to meeting again in tho same paradise. Among the Mahometans, 
they can bo treated as equals, lienee they flock to the standard of the false 
prophet. And multitudes who but for tho folly and inconsistency of professing 
Christians might now 1 have been worshipping tho Father in spirit and in truth,' 
according to the teaching of him who is * the way, the troth and the life/ are yet 
in dukneps upon many of thoso points which deeply affect their everlasting wel- 
fare. 

“There is, however ono circumstance which may inspire the hope and belief 
th^nr brighter day before long may dawn upon the Christian church. The coloured 
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people ace grateful, and affeotionate, and when they become a little more educated, 
when the English language and English books are diffused among them, and when 
they fully know the interest manifested in their welfare in Christian Britain, they 
will, we hope, calmly oonsider the evidences of our faith, and embrace and lay hold 
of the hope of everlasting life set before them in the gospel ” [40]. * 

As will hereafter bo shown these hopes have been fully realised. 

Encouraging too has been the progress of the Mission to the 
Mahommedans in Capetown begun by the Rev. M. A. Camillkri in 
1849 and carried on by the Rev. Dr. M. J. Arnold and others to 
the present time. Within eighteen months (1849-01) Mr. Camiileri 
baptized 28 Malays and prepared for baptism 100 heathen (some con- 
nected with Malays), besides carrying on other works, including a 
district parish formed by him at Papendorp [41]. 

Early in 1849 Bishop Gray visited St. Helena. [See p. 319.] During 
his absence a Diocesan Collegiate School was opened (March 15) at 
Protea, partly under his “ own roof and partly in premises adjoining," 
the education given being 11 such as to fit the pupils for secular 
employments and professions as well as for the ministry of the 
Church.” 44 The work of education ” was 11 as yet almost untouched " 
[by the Church |, and 44 nothing ” could bo 11 worse than the whole 
existing system, or move ruinously expensive to Government ” [42]. 

The opening of a church at Fort Beaufort on June 21 of this year is 
noteworthy as the church was (according to the Rev. E. S.Wtlbhere) 
44 the first in which a Kaffir has partaken of the Holy Eucharist 
... the first of which all the sittings arc open and free and . , . 
the congregation is the first in which the weekly offertory has 
been adopted.” The building 41 turned out very different from 
what it was intended to be, a move speculation with some." The 
11 shares ” having been “ made over to tlie Bishop " there was 44 no 
bar to consecration,” and Mr. Wilsliere could “put aside the ordi- 
nance in tlie election” of officers by which the Clergy were “com- 
pelled to admit even a Dissenter to the office of Churchward ju if 
elected by a majority of shareholders.” Archdeacon Merriman styled 
tlio building 14 the model church ” [48]. 

In 1850 the Bishop sought the Society’s “ advice and co-operation " 
with a view to founding a Mission in British Kaffraria. From “ almost 
the first hour” of his landing in tlie colony* he had felt that the 
Church there 44 had a solcnm call to preach tho Gospel to the Kaffirs, 
and that she ought not to delay entering upon the work longer than 
was absolutely necessary.” 

44 These poor Kafirs ” (he wrote) “ arc brought up generation after generation, 
amidst scenes of depravity and vice which could hardly be conceived by those 
unacquainted with heathenism ; they have nothing about them to raise and im- 
prove them ; they have been nurtured amidst war and rapine and have been in 
deadly conflict with us from childhood ; tlie greater number of Europeans with 
whom they have mixed, and do mix, have not sought to do them good, but have 
jet thorn see that they despise them, and regard thorn as no better than dogs ; and 
it is we that have taught them to drink.” t 

* One of his first nets was to order “ Services for a Mission Fund to the Heathen to 
be preached throughout tlio Diocosu " [/14«J. 

t [Tlie good work that had been dbnn among tlio hoathen in South Africa fay other 
Christian bodies — tlio Moravians, the Wesleyan, and London Missionary Societies, drew— 
received duo acknowled gme nt from Bishop Cray, who, as well as tlie S.P.G., regarded 
their exertions partly as a reproach to the ‘Church for her neglect [44b].] 
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The Bishop’s feeling was so generally shared that the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Grahamstown on January 1, 1850, petitioned mm “ to 
take immediate steps for the formation of a Mission, and pledged 
themselves to raise £100 a year towards it." The Clergy of the 
Western Province were “prepared to make a similar promise,” and 
shortly after an invitation was received from the Governor to found 
a Mission in Umlialla’s territory about thirty miles to the east of Kmg- 
williamstown. In reply to an enquiry if ho knew of “ a fit man to 
head tho Mission,” Archdeacon Mjsrriman wrote to the Bishop : 41 1 
really do not : but I can say that 1 know a willing man, and what is of 
more consequence, a man willing with his whole house. Myself, my 
wife, Miss Short, Jotters Wliito and Kaffir Wilhelm, would all think 
ourselves honoured if wo wore sent on this Mission together.” And he 
added that the Missionaries “ should go and live a hard self-denying 
life in a Kaffir Kraal — eating like Kaffirs, sour milk and melics, 
and working with and for Kaffirs — till they liavo mastered tho tongue 
and acquired influence ” [44]. 

During liis groat visitation tour of 1850 the Dishop hod another 
interview with Umhalla, who repeatedly asked that Archdeacon Merri- 
man might be sent ns his teacher ; and wherever ho went the Bishop 
stirred up among tho Church settlers such an interest in Missions to 
tho Kaffir tribes that 41 every parish in this diocese,” he wrote, 41 will 
contribute according to its ability.” The children at Port Elizabeth 
had been forward in raising by their weekly pence L'G for tho object, 
and in a Clerical Synod at Grahamstown another clergyman offered 
for tho work. Already the first 11 direct attempt at Missionary work ” 
among the Kaffirs (on tho part of the Anglican Church) had been 
made by Mr. H. T. Waters (then a catechist) at Southwell; and 
among those confirmed at Graaff Roinet on Sunday, April 21 (1850), 
was Archdeacon Merriman’s servant 41 Wilhelm ... the first Kaffir . . . 
thus received into the Church.” Among the mixed heathen races the 
Church was gaining ground. At PJcttonburg Day 44 a party of twenty 
newly baptized coloured people ” came out to meet the Bishop 44 quito 
of their own accord,” and having sung a hymn they welcomed him. 
Thirty-seven persons (18 adults) were baptized here and 12 confirmed 
in one day ; the congregation of nearly 80 being all coloured people 
except two. One of thoso confirmed was a woman of 90 years of 
4 ge, whoso first conception of tho being of a God aroso from the 
following circumstances. She was a slave, and while walking with 
her mistress ono fine night, the latter asked her if she knew who made 
tho stars and the moon. She replied, 44 Yes, the wliito man.” Upon 
being told that 44 it was a far greater Being than man, who lived 
in tho heavens and who was called God, she was deeply impressed 
and from that hour believed in God.” At Melville the Bishop alone 
baptized 15 Hottentot, Fingo and Mozambique adults. On reaching 
George application was made by 44 Mr. Niepoth, Voor-lezer of the 
Dutch Church, and missionary to the heathen, to be received into the 
communion of the English Church.” . For cloven years he had been 
teacher of the coloured people, and his congregation now numbered 
800, but he had long been dissatisfied with his own Church, and he 
believed in episcopacy and highly approved of the English Church 
services. His 41 ground of dissatisfaction with the Dutch Church” 
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was " their neglect of the ooloured people, and their unwillingness to 
admit them to Church privileges.” The despised race were not 
allowed to communicate with the white peoplo, or to be confirmed at 
the same time ” ; they were also “ refused burial in the Dutch Church 
ground,” and many of their children remained unbaptized. Mr. 
Niepoth’s congregation were “ equally desirous ” to be received into 
communion, and “ full inquiries ” as to his character and usefulness 
having proved satisfactory the Bishop did “ not feel at liberty to repel 
him ” or his flock. In connection with this subject it is interesting to 
record that at a previous stage of the Bishop’s journey at Burghers- 
dorp, a district in which “ tho fanners’ families ” (whites) 11 were sinking 
gradually into practical heathenism,” a Hottentot, who had been 
baptized in Capetown, was tho first to subscribe towards tho eroction 
of a school-chapel there. “ He gave £5 and said he should rejoice 
to havo a church to which he might go without fear of being turned 
out for being a coloured man ; that lie had not ventured for this reason 
to set foot in tho Dutch Church " since he had been at Burghersdorp. 
The Bishop generally met with a friendly reception from other 
religious denominations ; tho Dutch lent him their churches, and on 
sevoral occasions he addressed congregations of natives at tho 
Wesleyan stations at the request of their ministers. The Moravian 
Mission establishments showed a vast superiority, so far as civilisation 
and improvement wuro concerned, over all other similar institutions 
in the Colony. 

The tour now under notice occupied nearly nine months (April 1 to- 
Docember 24, 1850), during which the Bishop travelled in cart, on 
horseback, or on foot over 4,000 miles, his journey extending to the 
Orango River Sovereignty [see p. 347], Natal [sec p. 828], and (what was 
then) Independent Kaffraria [seep. 806]. He pissed through large 
districts in which no vehicle drawn by horses had ever been before, 
and in one period of twelve days walked nearly 250 miles. 

Although some of the mountains in his route had been pronounced 
to bo “ almost impassable,” the Bishop “ hod no conception of the 
extent of the difficulties of the road ” ; and there wore places with 
” not even a track or path to guide.” Thus after leaving Maritzburg 
for Faku’s country “ some of the descents were fearful.” Severn 
times it seomed 11 that cart and horses would all have rolled together 
down the mountains.” Tho ascents were 11 no better.” At one 
place, after several vain attempts to get the horses up, the cart was 
partially unloaded, and tho Bishop ran before them leading them with 
a rein, until his "legs quite gave way,” and he nearly fell with over- 
oxortion. Two days later the cart was upset and so damaged that the 
Bishop could no longer occupy it, although ho was enabled to make 
his bed under it. 

11 This loss ” (ho wrote) “ seems to me like the loss of a home. I read in it, 
slept in it, in fact lived in it,— for it has been my chief home for some months. 
Now I am without shelter, but thank God, it is not a season . . . when we may 
expect much rain. It is singular that the two worse accidents which I have had 
in all my South African travels, should havo happened in coming into and going 
out of Natal. My exit was not much more dignified than my entrance, for I drove 
on foot four of my horses for a considerable distance, and had a knapsack on my 
task and two . . . packages in my hands." 

At the end of “ another most anxious, fatiguing, wearisome day’s 
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journey over a country still uninhabited and burnt up,” his journal 
records : — 

11 We consider ourselves as lost on the mountains. Tho horses are getting 
sensibly weaker from want of food. . . . The only way to get them through a 
difficulty is ior me to walk before them and load them. I pet them a good deal 
and they will follow me almost anywhere. Nearly the whole of this day I have 
been thus employed or in holding down tho cart whore it was likely to bo upset. 
... I am consequently getting as much out of condition as my horses. . . . 
In ascending the Zuurbcrg range ... 1 took my usual post at the head of the 
leaders but when wo got well off, could not keep up with them, and was trod upon. 
By our joint efforts wo nfterwards brought tho luggage up. On those occasions 
I am sometimes much amused at thinking how people would stare in England at 
seeing a Bishop in his shirt sleeves with a box or bag upon his back ascending an 
African mountain.” 

In spito of all difficulties, however, the Bishop was enabled to go 
through “every duty” to which ho had “been called’ 1 on this 
journey, “without having ever been hindered by sickness!” In 
recording the progress of the Church lie wrote : — 

41 Them can be no doubt that it has pleased God, during the last threo years, to 
bless in a very remarkable manner tho work of the Church in this land. The 
increase of life within our Communion has been observed by nil. . . . Unhappily 
our efforts to provido for the spiritual wants of our people, and to the work God has 
given us to do, have not always been regarded in a Christian spirit by those who 
are not of us. We have been met not uu frequently with misrepresentation, and 
bitter opposition ; and efforts have boon mado through tho press, and in other 
ways to excite tlio prejudices of the ignorant against the Church. From this 
* wrong spirit most of the foreign Missionaries, and I think I may odd, tho 
Wesleyans generally, lmvo been exempt. From some of the ministers of the 
Dutch Church muck kindness mid eo-opemtion have been experienced. Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Romanists and some oilier self-constituted Societies and scots, 
have been tho most bitter. 1 am thankful to say that tho great body of the Clergy 
have both felt and acted with real charity towards those who differ from us. They 
havo ever sought and desired to live on tenns of umity with all who ore round 
about them, and have, I believe, been uniformly courteous to all. Still, I repeat, 
amidst the jealousy and opposition of others the work lias prospered. It is not 
yet three years since I landed in the Colony. There were then tixteen clergy in 
the diocese. At this moment there are fifty, notwithstanding that threo have 
withdrawn. Several more arc expected.” (“There is not one of the Clergy whom 
I have bronght out who is not doing well in liis parish and Rome have been 
eminently successful in reaving up infant churches in fields too long neglected.”) 
“ It is impossible not to feel anxious about the future maintenance of tho extensive 
work which lias been undertaken in this land. Thera are circumstances peculiar 
to this colony which render the establishment of tho Church upon a secure 
foundation singularly difficult. Amongst these we must reckon the distinctions of 
race and clasH with all its prejudices and antipathios. There are throe distinct 
races at least in each village or parish, and there is no drawing towards one another 
on tho part of any. Of thcRc the English are fewest in number, and they are 
again broken up by religious divisions. The Churchmen are indeed in most places 
of tho colony more numerous than the dissenters, and many of these latter have 
already joined our communion. But we are in most places the last in the field, 
are regarded as intruders, and have lost, through our previous neglect, many 
valuable members. The scattered nature of our population offers another great 
difficulty. . . . The criticul question for us is, How are wo to maintain our ministry 
for tho noxt few years, until our numbers are increased by immigration, by con- 
verts from the heathen, or the return to our communion of such of our members 
as at present are separate from us ? Our people are generally doing as much as, 
or more than I could have expected. Notwithstanding the efforts required to erect 
their churches, they are coming forward to maintain a standing ministry ; but tho 
amount thus raised is wholly inadequate, and will bo so for some years to come. 
The Colonial Government renders some assistance but support from this quarter 
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is likely to be diminished rather than increased in years to come. Under those 
circumstances wo must continue to look to the mother land and mother Church to 
aid us. That she disregarded her responsibilities towards this colony for well nigli 
hall a century, and thereby made the work more difficult when entered upon in 
earnest, is an additional reason for pushing it forward with unremitting zeal and 
vigour during the first few years. There is good reason to hopo . . . that from 
year to year each parish will do more and moro towards maintaining itB own work. 
But Churchmen, who at homo have had their spiritual wants supplied through the 
bounty of their forefathers, aro slow to learn the lesson that their own offerings 
are the only endowment to bo depended upon here, and many are really not 
capable of doing much, for tho colony is after all a very poor one." 

At this time there wero in South Africa “ altogether upwards of 
200 ministers of religion.” Many of these were engaged in Missionary 
operations far boyond the countries visited by the Bishop. But thero 
was 44 no unity of design in tlieir efforts nor “ any adequate system 
of supervision established ” -they acted “ independently of each other, 
44 without much mutual consultation or intercourse.” So wide, how- 
ever, was tho field that it was 44 very rarely ” that one Society interfered 
with another. So fur as tho Bishop* lmd been uble to judge, “ a kindly 
and brotherly spirit ” prevailed amongst those Christians dwelling “ in 
the very midst of the kingdom of darkness.” But the fact that there 
were 14 not less than twenty different religions* in South Africa ” could 
not but he 44 a subject for anxious consideration ” for the future [45]. 

A cause for far greater anxiety, both for the spiritual and material 
interests of tlic colony, was a fresh Kailir war. in this several of tho 
clergy encountered “much danger,” but not ono deserted liis post- 
when the country was threatened by tlic advance of the hostile tribes. 
Archdeacon Merriman had a 14 merciful escape." He liad been out on 
visitation, during which lie accomplished 800 miles on foot, and 
passing through the most dangerous district had walked into Gr&hams- 
town on the day the war broke out, which was also the day of the 
Bishop's return, viz. Christmas Eve 1850. 

The war, which necessarily delayed tlic formation of a Mission in 
Kaffraria,was regarded by the Bishop and liis Clergy as calling for tho 
appointment of a day for special 44 humiliation beforo God, with prayer 
and fasting.” The co-operation of the Dutch Church was sought, a 
service was prepared, and tho observance of Christmas Eve 1851 
was recommended to all Christians in the Colony [46]. 

In the same year tho Society’s jubilee was observed, and though 
44 one-half of the Colony” wut, 44 well-nigli ruined,” and “the countiy 
from ono end to the other . . . thoroughly impoverished,” 44 the cele- 
bration was carried on with a cordial sympathy, such as has nowhere 
been exceeded.” Every parish contributed, several of the collections 
were made in 14 the camps of tho fanners . . . living in tho open veldt, 
surrourded by their wagons for a defence,” and, 44 trilling as tho offer- 
ing is," being only about £180 (the Bishop added), 44 1 trust it will 
he accepted by the Society as a token of gratitude on our part for the 
many favours it has conferred upon ns, and of the interest which we 

* Church of England, Dutch Church, Roman Cutholicu, Independents (London 
Society), Wesleyan h, Baptists, Scotch Establishment, Free Kirk, United Presbyterian, 
Moravian; Berlin, Rhenish and Purig Societies ; Americans, Sweden, Lutherans; single 
congregations separated from Lutherans and from Dutch Church; Apostolic Union, 
S.A. Missionary Society, Church Instruction Society ; and besides those, there were Jews 
end Mohommed ans 
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take in it, and the blessed work which it is striving to help forward, 
in every portion of the Colonial Empire of Great Bntain ” [47]. 

In 1852 Bishop Gray visited England in order to raise funds for 
the subdivision of his diocese, for the establishment of Missionary 
institutions, and for the general advancement of the Church in the 
Colony [481. How greatly episcopal assistance was needed may be 
illustrated by the fact that the Archdeaconry of George (which was 
constituted and placed under the Bev. T. E. Welby on December 7, 
1850), although limited to the central part of the Colony, was yet, “ in 
point of extent, equal to several European dioceses ” [49]. 

From the Society Bishop Gray obtained in 1852 special grants 
towards the establishment of Missions to the heathen (£§00 per 
annum), a College at Woodlands (£1,000), and two new Bishoprics, 
viz. “ Grahamstown ” for the Eastern Province (£5,000), and 
11 Natal ” (£1,500), the endowments of which were completed in 1858 
by the Colonial Bishoprics Council on the Society’s representation [50]. 

The new Bishoprics were filled by the consecration in England 
on November 80, 1858, of the Bev. J. Armstrong for Grahamstown 
and the Bev. J. W. Colenso for Natal [51] ; and to Bishop Gray “ the 
one cheering featuro ” of 1854 was their arrival in their dioceses “and 
the establishment of Missionary institutions in each of them.” Had 
the erection of either see been postponed 

“the Church's work in that portion would have failed ” (he wrote), 11 and I should 
have broken down in a vain attempt to effect impossibilities. . . . With a Governor 
who feds deeply interested in the coloured races— who is convinced that the 
labours of the Missionary are of the greatest importance to their well-being— and 
is prepared to encourage and aRsiBt those labours to the utmost of his power we 
may well expect that tho Church will have full scopo for her oxertions amongst the 
Hottentots, Kafirs, Fingos, and Zulus. God grant her grace to rise up to her work 
and to enter heartily and on a scale worthy of her name and position amongst the 
Churches of the earth, upon tho great field of labour which lies open before her." 
[L., Jan. 22, 1855 [52].] 


Thus far the Society’s South African records (especially Bishop 
Gray’s communications) have boon of such a general character as to 
render it impossible to deal satisfactorily with the Western and Eastern 
Provinces of the Gape Colony under distinct heads, but with the forma- 
tion of the Diocese of Grahamstown the case becomes the reverse. 
The next chapter will therefore (saving a few necessary references) 
be confined to the Western Division — tho Eastern and the other 


portions of the Gape Colony and of the original Diocese of Capetown 
being reserved for separate treatment. 


Beferencca (Chapter XXXVI.)— [1] Jo., V. 82, pp. 171, 107, 226, 858-4 : see alao do., 
pp. 842a, 842b, and R. 1820, pp. 155-6. [2J Jo., V. 88, pp. 68-0 : atm alao dn.,p. 284, and Jo., 
V184, pp. 158-0, 205-6; Jo., V.85,p. 800. T3] Jo.,V.82,pp.254, 800-1,884. [4] Jo., V.89, 
pp. 841, 842a; Jo., V. 88, pp. 58-0 ; Jo., V. 88, p. 140. [5 j Jo., V. 84, pp. 22-8 ; Jo.,V.44, 
pp. 808, 417 ; J MSS., V. 8, p. 250 ; V. 0, pp. 48-50, 182. [6] Jo., V. 88, pp. 168-71, 868 ; 
R. 1881, pp. 185-48 ; R. 1822, pp. 202-4 ; India Committee Book, V. 2, p. 468. [7] Jo., V. 
88, pp. 178-1, 865-0; R. 1822, pp. 202-4 ; Jo., V. 84, pp. 21-8, 52-8; R. 1828, p. 168 5 Jo., 
V. 85, pp. 12-14 ; Jo., V. SO, pp. 346-7. [8] Jo., V. 88, pp. 05-104 ; Jo., V. 89, pp. 888-49 ; 
Jo., V. 48, pp. 878, 807-8, 405 ; India Committee Book, V. 2, pp. 467-71, 475 ; R. 1880, 
“ * R- 1881 > P- 910 » & I® 89 , P- 191. [8a] Bound Pamphlets, "Africa 1884/’ No. 15, 
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1885” No. 5, pp. 0 f 10. [15] Indio Committee Book, V. 8 y pp. 188-79. [16] Jo., V. 44. 
pp. 78, 84, 89, 188, 178-4, 179, 949, 950, 987, 979-4, 977, 890, 878, 899, 497; Jo., V. 45, 
pp. 0» 16, 87-8, 118, 148, 157, 101, 951; R. 1888, pp. 44-5; B. 1887, p. 59; R. 1841, 
pp. 70, 191 ; R. 1842, pp. 08-4; B*1848,p.li; R.1844,p.l02; B. 1845, pp. 99-8; JMSB., 
V. 1, pp. 58. 68-9. (lffja, Y. 445pp. 179, 94840, 977, 808 ; B. 1888, pp. 98-8 ; B. 1889, 
p. 45. TL81 B. 1841, pp. 71-9; B. 1847, > 101. (18 o] J MSS., V. 9, p. 48; B. 1849, 
p. 08. [10] B. 1840, pp. 90-1. [80, 81] B. 1847, p. 109. [88] J MSS., Y. 9, p. 959 ; 
B. 1848, p. 99. [83] B. 1848, p. li ; tf MSS., Y. 90, p, 10. [84] See p. 200 of this book; 
aho Jo., V. 44, pp. 949-50; B. 1887, pp. 18-19; B. 1889, p. 40; B. 1845, p. 98. [85] 
B. 1847, pp. 84, 119; Q.P., July 1847, pp. 9, 10. [86] Bishop Gray's Journal, i860, 
pp. 909-8; B. 1847, p. 197. [26*] B. 1847, pp. 180-1 ; Q.P., July 1847, pp. 9-6 : tee aUo 
J MSS., Y. 9, p. 868. [87] Jo., Y. 45, pp. 814-5 ; B. 1847, pp. 85-8, 118-19, 199-41. [88] 
J MSS. Y. 9, pp. 899-80 ; B. 1848, p. 118. [80] B. 1847, p. 102. [30] B. 1848, p. 199; 
Jo., Y. 46, p. 401. [30a] Bound Pamphlets “ Calcutta 1851” No. 15 (“ ThoMimiUnuuy "), 
p. 84. [31] J MSS., Y. 9, pp. 889-40 ; ace also do., p. 347. [31a] J MSS.,Y. 9, p. 878 ; 
B. 1847, p. xvi; B. lH48,p. xvi. [38] J MSS., Y. 9, pp. 350, 800-9 ; B. 1849, pp. 144-6. 
[83] J MSS., Y. 9, pp. 350, 802, 807 ; Church in tlw Colonics, No. 29, p. 1. (34J J MSS., 
V. 9, pp. 807-8 : tee also do., pp. 840-50, 353-4, 488 ; B. 1849, pp. 140-7 ; Q.P., January 
1849. [84aJ Bishop Gray's Journal, 1848: Church in Col. No. 29, pp. 1-78; B. 1849, 
pp. 146-69, 998-82. (35] J MSS., Y. 0, pp. 855, 870-0 ; B. 1840, pp. 142, 151-9 ; Jo., 
Y.45,p.407; Jo.,V.4B,pp.28-9. [35a] J MSS., V. 9, p.378. [36] J MSS., Y.O.pp. 849, 
847, 851, 858-9, 401 ; R. 1848, p 120 ; B. 1840, pp. 149-3. [37] J MSS., Y. 0, p. 401 ; 
B. 1849, p. 148. [38 1 J MSS., Y. 9, p. 359; B. 1848, p. 121. [30J B. 1889, pp. 45-0. 
[40] J MSS., Y. 9,i>p. 158-7; R. 1888, pp. 07-8. [41] J MSS., Y. 9, pp. 840, 401; 
B. 1848, p. 121 R. 1849, p. 143; B. 1853, p. 50 ; B. 1855, p. 80 ; Jo., V. 40, pp. 232-8. 
App. Jo. D, pp. 411-17. [42] J MSS., V. 0, pp. 843-4, 357, 422 ; Church in CoL No. 27, 
p. 228 ; B. 1849, p. 144. [43] J MSS., V. 0. p. 408 ; B. 1850, pp. 80, 90. [44] J MSB., 
V. 9, pp. 422-8; B. 1850, pp. 20, 85-0; Church in Col. No. 27, p. 114; Jo., Y. 40, 
pp. 108, 124. [44a] J MSS., Y. 0, p. 841 : nee aho do., p. 858. [4461 See R. 1850, p. 20 ; 
Bishop Gray's Journals, 1848 and 1850 ; and J MSS., V. 10, p. 0. (45] Bishop Gray's 
Yisitation Journal, 1850 ; Church in Col. No. 27, pp. 1-227 ; J MSS., V. 10, pp. 1, 9. 
r46] Church in Col. No. 27, pp. 210-23 ; H. 1852, p. 00; Jo., V. 46, pp. 202-3; J MSS., 
V. 10, pp. 1-8, 6, 20-7, 86, 89-41, 45. [47] J MSS., V. 10, pp. 23, 25-0, 80, 89,. 40-1, 48-6 ; 
R. 1852, p. 55. [48] U. 1852, p. 98. [40] Church in Col. No. 27, p. 192: see aho 

J MSS., V. 9, p. 442; and V. 10, pp. 4, 21-5, 85. [50] Jo., V. 40, pp. 272, 275, 980, 985, 
858-4, 408, 407-10 ; K. 1852, p. 98 ; B. 1858, p. 20. [51] B. 1854, p. 72. [52] Church 
in Col No. 82, p. 4 ; B. 1855, p. 84. 
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CHAPTER XX&VH. 

CAPE COLONY— THE WESTERN DIVISION— (continued). 

Bishop Gray returned to the (Jape early in 1854 [1]. In his reduced 
diocese, which still included St. Helena, there were now 82 clergy. 
On the continent he had 18 parishes, and in all of these, except 
Worcester, churches had been erected or were in course of erection.* 
Altogether i?88,000t had been spent upon churches in the undivided 
diocese since its erection, and seven schools had been built. No 
parsonages had yet been provided, nor could they bo oxpected 
until churclios and schools had been raised and cleared of debt. Every 
parish, except where the clergyman's income was altogether provided 
by Government, contributed towards the support of its minister, and 
chiefly through the weekly offertory, which could bo “ really depended 
upon ” and seldom failed. “ The more pressing wonts of the English 
people” having been now “provided to a certain extent,” more atten- 
tion could bo directed to the conversion of the heathen and Mahom- 
medans. In Capetown this work had been checked by the loss of 
labourers, but in the country “some progress hod been made,” espe- 
cially at Wynberg, whore 30 adults were baptized on a single occasion 
in 1858, and in the George and linysna districts. 

At George Mr. Nirpoth’b flock [see p. 280] had built a school 
chapel for themselves, and purchased a burial ground ; they attended 
their services “ most regularly, ” and were advancing 11 in knowledge, 
in faith, and in Christian conduct.” On Christmas Day 1854, at the 
commencement of the A rite- Communion Service in Archdeacon 
Welhy's church, Mr.Nicpoth came in with many of his congregation, 
having concluded his own Dutch Service, and 20 of them joinod with 
the white communicants (41 in number) in partaking of the blessed 
Sacrament. “The blending of the two races was a sight to make 
one thankful.” 

As yet, however, the Missionary efforts of the Church wore on a 
“ small ” and “ utterly unworthy ” scale. “ Scarcely any of the clergy " 
had “ acquired sufficient knowledge of Dutch to officiate in that lan- 
guage,” and till that were done the coloured people could not “be 
widely impressed.” And how wide was the field Bishop Gray thus 
tells : — 

11 Notwithstanding all Unit lias bmi done, by other religious bodies, to whom all 
honour is duo for their abundant labours, tlw Heathen in this diocose are not yet 
half converted to the faith, nor is there anything like an adequate Bystem of 
instruction provided for them ; and yet they are craving for inoro light and know- 
ledge. ... In this same neighbourhood [Pnurl| I recently heard that the labourers 
on several farms had clublied together to maintain a crippled fcllow-labonrer of 
the same race, but a little better instructed than themselves, as their religious 
teacher ; and in my own immediate neighbourhood tlio poor have come out of their 
huts to mee t me in m y walks, and beg m e to provide additional schools for them, 

* Churches were opened in 1853 at Stellenbosch, Zondoliet (?), Aaremont, and Belvi- 

f The wages of the builders were Os. a day in 1854. 
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offering to eontribnto money and labour to erect the building and maintain tho 
teacher." [L., Jan. 22, 1855.] [3j. 

44 Taking the country as a whole ” tho Bishop was of opinion after 
his visitation in 1855 that 44 tho Church of England 11 was 44 doing 
more than any other religious body in the land.’* She was 44 the only 
body” caring 44 for the English portion of the population” in the 
Western Province, including 14 Presbyterians, Methodists, Independents, 
&c.,” who were 44 for the most part being gradually drawn into the 
Communion of the Church.” In the country parts the Church was 
44 happily absorbing all tho English religionists, whatever may have 
been weir former profession.” At George tho candidates for Confir- 
mation (95) outnumbered tho whole congregation there on the Bishop's 
first visit. Seven years before there was 44 a feeble, divided, listless hand- 
ful of people— no Church, or School, or Mission.” Mainly owing to 
Archdeacon Welby’s labours, thore were now a Church, a Mission- 
Chapel and School, and 125 communicants. Wliito and coloured wore 
confirmed together, and in helping to administer to fifty coloured Com- 
municants tlic Bishop, for the first time in his life, officiated in Dutch. 

By the ordination of Mr. Niepoth tho number of Clergy in the 
George Mission was now raised to three. (It is singular that on the same 
day that Mr. Niepoth was ordained (Sept. 29) the Bishop of Grahams- 
town was ordaining another member of the Dutch Church, formerly 
a Missionary of the London Society, 44 who with his whole congrega- 
tion . . . sought to be received into the Communion of tho Church.”) 
Up and down tho country, however, were still scattered many hundreds 
of Englishmen living 44 without God in tho world,” bringing “misery 
upon themselves and discredit upon all Englishmen ” by their lives. 
Some of the 44 Juvenile Emigrants ” sent out by the 44 Children’s Friend 
Society” [see p. 278] and settled at Brcdasdorp had “sunk into a 
low and degraded condition, little, if at all, better than that of tho 
heathen ” whom they hod married, though others had 44 succeeded well 
and were in a thriving condition.” In the case of a coloured woman 
whom the Bishop baptized at Beaufort, her master said 44 that she had 
taught his children nearly all they knew of religion ->tlie Crocd, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, tho Church Catechism.” 
44 What a sad confession ! ” (was the comment). 44 A Christian master 
owns that his cliildron havo imbibed their instruction in the faith of 
Christ from a Heathen servant.” That the Church was winning her 
way among the heathen w..d frequently manifested during this 
visitation. The Fingos and Hottentots at Belvidcrc were 44 quite as 
willing as their white brethren to contribute to the support of the 
ministry.” At Buccleugli, of 18 persons confirmed the greater number 
were coloured people, baptized within the previous few yeurs, and the 
same race furnished one half of the communicants — the Hottentots 
especially showed much feeling, and 44 wept aloud.” In another place 
(Newhaven) 85 communicants drew nigh — some being 44 not only of 
English and Dutch blood, but Indian and Mahommedan, Kafir, Fingo, 
Hottentot, Negro.” 

11 In this country " (the Bishop added) 44 one fools more than at homo, how tho 
Church of Christ knits men of all races and languages into one body and brother- 
hood. It has been one of my greatest comforts in this visitation, more than on 
former oooasiona to realize the Communion of Saints ; to have real communion 
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with believers of various raoes, through the precious body and blood of Christ 
which joins us all in one." 

In the methods pursued by the Church care was taken to avoid 
proselytising or any interference with others’ labours. It was frequently 
the custom of Bishop Gray to visit the Missions of other Christian 
bodies — the Dutch, the Moravian, the Berlin, London, and Wesleyan 
Societies, &c. f and his journals Bhow that he not only received much 
personal kindness on these occasions, but was often encouraged and 
stimulated in his work. On this present visitation, while he was 
with the Moravians at Elim, a Hottentot deputation representing 
from 80 to 90 families there were praying a member of the Cape 
Parliament living at Nether Court to urge the Bishop to found a 
Missionary institution for them and take them under the Church’s 
charge ; but when the Bishop hoard of this he expressed his unwilling- 
ness to plant a village within 20 miles of the Moravian Institution. In 
other places also the coloured people were eager for such establish- 
ments, and at Oliphant’s Fontcin arrangements were made for the 
foundation of a Missionary institution and village "basod upon 
self-supporting principles/' on a farm purchased by tlio Bishop for 
the purpose. 

At a series of confirmations held in the neighbourhood of Cape- 
town shortly after, one-third of the candidates were generally coloured 
people, and in concluding a summary of his previous tour the Bishop 
wrote:— 

11 This wholo Visitation has been to mo one of deep interest and encourage- 
ment. Amidst very great difficulties, a considerable work has been accomplished. 
In many districts the Church is, I trust, firmly rooted and established. There is 
no place, save Worcester,* where the English are congregated together in any 
numbers, where there is not already a clergyman, a chureli, and, in many instances, 
a school. And in those places where their numbers arc too few to justify the 
erection of a church, and the appointment of a clergyman, there is a fair prospect 
of our being able to plant Bchool-chapds, and deacon school-masters, for a com- 
bined work amongst the English and the Heathen— if only we can raise the funds 
necessary for such a purpose. In other districts, where there aro no English, the 
coloured people arc very anxious that a purely Missionary work should be under- 
taken for their good. There is, I bcliovo, a growing dcsiro, in many quarters, for 
the ministration of the English Church. When I remember what the condition 
of the Church over the whole country was on my first Visitation, and look at it 
now, I cannot but feci very thankful to God, who has done so much for us. It is 
a great comfort, too, to think that, throughout that largo portion of tho Diocese 
over which I have travelled, a good hearty Church Bpirit, and a growing religious 
feeling, prevail. Tho aims of those who have unceasingly exerted themselves by 
anonymous writings in the public prints to injure the Church, oro seen through. 
Their assaults have led, in many coses, to a more diligent Btudy of the principles 
and dootrmes of the Church of England, through her own recognised formularies ; 
and thereby to increased knowledge and faith, ami a firmer attachment to the Church. 
Tho seven years we have passed through have been anxious, and, to me, exhaust- 
ing years ; but, if it please God to bless the work of his servunts in future time as 
largely os in tho past, there need be no fear hut that the true faith of ChriBt will 
have a firm hold upon the mind and conscience of this land ; and that multitudes, 
who, alas 1 have still but a faint knowledge of the one true God and Jesus Christ 
whom He hath Bent, will rejoice in the full light of the Gospel, and truly know, to 
their great joy, Him, whom to know is life eternal." 

* (In 2867 two Lutherans and one minister of tho Dutch Reformed Church joined the 
English clergyman andjiis churchwarden in arranging for the erection of a church at 
Worcester, making themselves and their property chargeable for £1,000, the estimated 
cost of the building [4]. ] 
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Among the diflSonlties referred to were “ the suffering end ruin ” 
occasioned by recent epidemics among the cattle and horses. The 
former died by thousands from & disease, said to have been im- 
ported from Holland, which entirely destroyed their lungs, and such 
a proportion of the latter died from the “ horse sickness ” that farmers 
were “ reduced to walk” — a proceeding which had “been hitherto 
considered as disgraceful to all but Hottentots and Kafirs.” No sooner 
was one scourge removed from the land than another appeared, and 
as yet the country had not been “ free from some general affliction 
of want or pestilence any year” since the Bishop had known it [5]. 
The Clergy of the Diocese also had been diminished (by death, sick- 
ness, and other causes) nearly one-third since the Bishop’s return, 
while an increase was needed. The discovery of copper mines in 
Namaqualand, near the mouth of the Orange River, 800 miles from 
Capetown, attracted a considerable population of English labourers in 
1854, no less than thirty companies having been formed. The “very 
shocking” moral and religious condition of the people, without a 
minister of any religious denomination, received early attention from 
Bishop Gray, who could not, however, provide a clergyman for them 
(viz. Mr. Whitehead) before the end of 1855 [til. 

Tho village of Clanwilliam was subjected to much longer neglect. 
In this district a great number of the English settlers of 1820 “ were 
most unwisely and improperly sent,” and with them the Rev. F. 
M‘Cleland, who after remaining three years migrated with a 
portion of the Bottlers to Port Elizabeth. From that timo to 1857 
the remainder had boon 11 neglected by their Church,” with the result 
that their children had been baptized and confirmed in tho Dutch 
Church, and only a few of tho old settlers were now in nominal 
communion with their mother Church. Bishop Gray had always 
been told that 11 all the English had left the district,” and on his 
first visit (in 1857) he was surprised to find “ so English a spirit 
pervading the people and so strong an attachment to the Church of 
their fathers, after so long a neglect.” Tn the Dutch Church after 
the Dutch service tho Bishop held English service twice on the 
Sunday in his visit. 14 Tho congregations were very large,” and 
“ seemed to feel the service a good deal.” 

“ The younger joined in the prayers of the Church of their fathers, for tho 
first time in their lives. Tho elder people had not heard them offered for half 
tlieir three-score years and ten. On ' of these, an aged widow, wept aloud at the 
Holy Communion, and bode her fcllow-communieant, also ail uged widow, remember 
that it was thirty-four years since they last had knelt together to partake of that 
spiritual food. She said, she had nearly now completed her forty years in the 
wilderness, and trusted that a brighter day would now dawn upon them. . . . Tho 
lesson for tho day was Deuteronomy viii. . . • Several were much struck with Hub, 
and applied it to tlieir state. ... I have promised . . . that they shall bo at least 
occasionally visited by a Clergyman.” [L-, Bishop Gray [7].] 

In this and the next year (1858) the Society raised its annual 
grant, to the diocese from i?ti00 to £2,600 [8]. Great exertions were 
also made in the colony for the support of Clergy, and in 18G1 the 
Bishop was able to write to the Society : — 

“It la quite understood I think in this Diocese that the existing European 
population whose wants are almost supplied is to look to you for nothing more 
than it now receives. Should immigrants flow in very hugely the case might be 

u 
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altered; but I do not expect this ; and I think the English can now stand alone 
with such assistance as they receive ” [9]. 

The paramount importance oi this branch of the Society’s work 
has been forcibly demonstrated by the Rev. J. Bases. On his pro- 
ceeding to the Diocese of Capetown he had wished to become a 
Missionary to the Kaffirs, but “the Bishop, knowing the country 
better," saw that ho could be “more advantageously occupied in 
other work," and placed him at Swellendam in 1849 to minister to 
the colonists, in a district “practically unlimited." Reviewing his 
work, which had residted in the foundation of stations at Riversdale,* 
Port Beaufort,* Robertson, and Montagu, ho wrote in 1862 : — 

“I feci more than satisfied at having my own first views overruled, so that I 
am working generally among our colonists. That is the one feature of the Society 
which mokos it so valuable in comparison to many others— that the work is 
first Colonial- the wanderers from England arc to lie followed by tho Church of 
England ; and the influence of these energetic men, controlled by religion, and 
disciplined by our Church system, is regarded us the most important element in 
acting upon the native races with whom they arc brought in contact. It is here 
seen more and more daily. The masters arc the Missionaries for good or evil of 
the people in their employ. The trader is more powerful than the clergyman, 
the farmer is like a patriarch among the agricultural labourers, and the English 
mechanic is most influential by his example. 

“ Fearful arc the wrecks of English people in this land. Our own conntrymcn 
require our first and greatest efforts. I have given much attention to these poor 
fellows ; and, wretched as they are, they arc much to lie pitied. A mere labourer 
has little chance of any success ; and the treatment lie too commonly receives, is 
most degrading. They wander, truly vagabonds, from village to village. On their 
arrival in a new place, they can lind no shelter but tlmt of a canteen ; no refresh- 
ment but that of Cape brandy and bad wine*, with dry bread, bought it may be at 
the somo place. 

11 Many sink under temptation, and fall into despnir, nnder such circumstances. 
They are without friends or acquaintances, and society has neither place nor 
care for them. Such work as this makes no appearance, yet it is most important, 
and gives much trouble ” [10]. 


In Advent 1860 “ tlio largest ordination ” that had “ yet taken 
place in South Africa," was held, when Bishop Gray ordained nine 
priests and deacons. On that occasion tho men trained at 8t. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury, “ far surpassed, in their knowledge 
of Divine things, tho other candidates,” and did “great credit” to 
their training. [Ii., Bishop Gray, Jan. 14, 1861 fll].| 

The Church in the diocese had now become well grounded in its 
organisation, having in January 1857, through its Bishop, Clergy, and 
Lay Delegates assembled for the first time in representative Synod, 
agreed upon certain Constitutions and Acts, by which they declared 
themselves in union and full communion with tho United Church of 
England and Ireland— an integral portion of that Church, also that 
they received tho Authorised Version of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer, and maintained the doctrine and sacraments of 
Christ as the Church of England receives them, and that they dis- 
claimed the right to alter the Standards of Faith and Doctrine, the 
formularies in use in the Church [12]. 


* At "iivcrsdalo, Captain Rainier, the magistrate, had “ regularly, officiated aa 
caieohiat" to the few Engliah who assembled in the court-room for worship. A similar 
duty was performed at Port Beaufort by Mr. T. Barry, a merchant, who added a service 
ill Dutehfor the coloured poople. 
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In 1859 St. Helena was constituted a separate Bishopric [18], and 
in December 1860 the Bishops of that diocese and of Capetown, 
Grahamstown, and Natal met in conference at Capetown — the Metro- 
political See ; and in acknowledging the provision made by the Society 
for the foundation of a fifth diocese — the Orange Biver— in the 
Ecclesiastical Province, they expressed 11 the grateful sense which the 
members of the Church ” therein “ entertain of the great benefits con- 
ferred upon South Africa through means of the Venerable Society," 
the Metropolitan adding : “ We desire to express our belief that it has 
pleased God to make the Society a great instrument of good to the 
heathen of this land, and for the advancement of our Lord's kingdom 
upon earth ” [14]. 

Among the agencies employed for the evangelisation of the heathen 
in South Africa, one of the most effective has been the College estab- 
lished near Capetown in 1858 for the education of tlio sons of nativo 
chiefs, and which has over since been supported with tho Society’s 
aid [15]. 

The Rev. W. E. Belson, who had temporary charge of the College, 
reported in 1867 : — 

“ A marvellous change has taken place in the hoys who have been some years 
resident. . . . They came wild little Ravages; they are now to all appearances 
civilized, and many of them aro Christians. Their manners are most polite. . . . 
1 am not aware that a complaint has ever been made by any one that they have 
misconducted themselves when in Capetown ; and this is saying a great deal, for 
all eyes are upon them, and many would be only too glad to find them tripping. 
With the majority of the inhabitants, llic education of Kafirs is a sore subject. 
The Dutch would never think of undertaking it. 

“ As regards their intellectual powers, some of the boys are decidedly clever, 
some the reverse ; but with all there is an inability to exprcsH themselves gram- 
matically in English, which no doubt is owing to their speaking amongst them- 
selves always in Kafir. One boy, the eldest son of a great chief, lately visited his 
father in Kafirland, and was urged by every possible means to become a heathen 
again. His father offered to make him eliicf, but in vain: the boy returned to the 
college, and is now at 8t. Augustino’s College ” [16]. 


The institution (Zonnebloem) is further noticed in the proper place, 
p. 784.] The formation of a school for Kafiir girls in connection 
with it was reported in I860 [17]. In the same year the Rev. W. E. 
Belson of Malmesbury stated that his charge included over 2,000 
coloured people, Hottentots, &c. Nothing had been done for them 
" till lately," but now from 400 to 500 heathen were receiving in- 
struction ; numbers had been baptized ; thirty-five had become com- 
municants, eighty couples had been married, and the contributions of 
the people to the Mission had amounted to £150 [18 j. The Mission 
farm purchased by Bishop Gray, situated in the Malmesbury district, 
and since referred to as “ Abbotsdale," was 11 the first experiment of the 
kind " that had been 14 tried in connection with tho Church of England." 
The plan had been found to work well with the Moravians. 

Tne form, about 1,600 acres, was rented until the capital was paid 
up by the Hottentots, when they would become the possessors of the 
land. In 1858 there were 76 families living on it under certain 
roles. They attended the Church services. Bent their children to 
school, and seemed thankful for the care manifested in their behalf [19]. 
Three years later the experiment did not seem to bo proving success- 
ful [20] ; but in 1866 Mr. Belson woe residing there and conducting 

u 3 
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missionary operations in “ fourteen stations covering an area of about 
40,000 square miles ” [21]. In the next year he reported that up to 
that time he had “ baptized upwards of 1,200 coloured people,’ 1 and 
had he not been 41 very particular ” he might have baptized 44 at least 
half as many more.” 44 Taken as a body, ” those who had been 44 lately 
brought out of heathenism ” would bear favourably comparison with 
those bom of Christian parents and baptized in infancy. In some 
cases men and women commonly walked 20 miles to be present at the 
services. In others, though the services were on weekdays, the fisher- 
men gave up their day's fishing and loaded their boats with people to 
cross the bays and join in worship [22]. At ono of these stations — 
St. Helena Bay— there was in 1858 44 hardly a baptized person,” and 
hitherto a clergyman had never been seen there. But the' estab- 
lishment of a school under a coloured schoolmaster, who also held 
short services, supplemented by occasional visits from Mr. Belson, 
drew peoplo from a distance of 18 miles, and in 18G1 14 the usual 
number of communicants ” was 18 and the Missionary could say : 44 Not 
unfrequently these blacks, whether Christians or not, put to shame 
those who boast of tlieir European descent and Church member- 
ship” [28]. On taking charge of the Mission in 1862 Mr. Nicol 
reported : 41 It is quite astonishing how well the services are attended,” 
although held in a large salting house. In the course of a year a 
scliool-chapd was opened there [21]. The black schoolmaster was 
now transferred to Ilooge’s Bay in Saldanha Bay, where, at the urgent 
appeal of a coloured patriarch who built and offered a school-room, 
with “ a prophet’s chamber,” another out-station was established, and 
the old mail was the first of the adults to receive baptism [25]. 

On the occasion of the ordination of the Rey. J. F. Lightfoot of 
Capetown as priest it was proposed in IN 60 that 100 converts in bis 
Mission should contribute 2 s. each to maintain an additional Missionary ; 
and the Bishop having represented that Mr. Lightfoot was much over- 
worked and that large numbers of Maliommedans and heathen were 
waiting to be gathered in, the Society provided one-half (£75) of the 
salary required, thus giving 41 a great impulso to tlio Mission work " [26]. 

Three years later the Missionary at Malmesbury reported that while 
44 the European part of the population ” there led the heathen and 
Christian coloured people into sin, some Christian Kaffirs from Mr. 
Liglitfool’s Mission 44 set an excellent example ” [27]. 

The Clergy in the diocese now numbered 45, and more than one 
half wero 44 engaged in Mission work.” 44 The members of the English 
Church in South Africa 11 had 41 increased more than three-fold since 
the appointment of a Bishop," and the 44 English people ” had 44 long 
been provided with their full means of grace.” 41 In all the villages 
along the whole line of coast ” from Capetown to Plettenburg Bay 
44 the work of education ” was 44 being mainly carried on ” by the 
Church of England. The Dutch were 44 possessed of nearly all the 
Land,” and wore five times as numerous as the English, but both were 
outnumbered by the coloured races [28]. 

A period of drought and famine extending from 1861 to 1865 
forced a largo migration of the English to New Zealand and other 
parts, and made it necessary for the Society to come to the relief of the 
diocese and of the more necessitous of its Missionaries in 1865. The 
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colony being 11 nearly rained,” only two congregations were able to 
pay their promised contributions, but though tho sufferings of the 
clergy were “very great,” the trial was borne by them “ with a noble 
patience.” The destitution of the coloured people during the distress 
was most deplorable, and many were unable to attend church or school 
for want of clothes [29]. 

In 1866 the coloured congregation of Wesleyans at Swellendam 
“ came over in a body, with their teacher, to the Church,” and three 
years later 82 of them were admitted to confirmation [80]. From 
Somerset West to Plettcnburg Day, a distance of 1,100 miles, there 
was now (I860) “ not a Dissenting Chapel in any ” of the villages. 
The London Missionary Society liod several Missions in the country, 
but the Dutch and the English Church, with the single exception of a 
Roman Catholic chapel at George, divided “ the population along the 
whole coast line.” So wrote Bishop Gray from Knysna in 1860. When 
he first knew this place there was no English church within 800 miles 
of it. The nearest clergyman was at George, 00 miles distant, and 
separated by several deep rivers, impassable at times. “ The ordinary 
Sunday occupation was bowls, and drinking and dancing.” “ Now," the 
Bishop could say, “ nearly everybody goes to church, and the wholo 
state of things is changed. God be praised, tliero has been a mar- 
vellous alteration for the better ” [81]. 

The above may bo taken as a specimen of wliat had been wrought 
throughout the diocese during Bishop Gray’s episcopate, now drawing 
to a dose. 

In 1872 he reported : “At nearly every place I have found the work 
in a healthy state, and advancing. Tho Cl lurch is growing in the 
confidence and respect of the country” [82]. The confirmations held 
in this year were attended by some candidates who walked from 80 to 
60 miles in all ; and at Beaufort three Kaffirs who had gone to tho 
Diamond Fields “ came back all tho distance, 850 miles, to be con- 
firmed where they had been baptized,” returning again after the 
service [88]. This visitation of 1872 occupied over eleven weeks, 
“ amidst great discomforts, and much trial and labour,” and after a 
recovery from a “dangerous illness” contracted during yet greater 
hardships in Namaqualand in the previous year. At the end of tho 
journey, moved by the sight of the finest sunset he had yet beheld in 
Africa, the Bishop wrote: “This evening seemed to me almost a 
prophecy of work done in that dark land, and the sun of my life 
setting ; would that it had been done better ! ” [84]. 

Neither forebodings nor weariness, however, stayed plans of work, 
and having “ travelled six months out of the last nine,” lio arranged 
for a further visitation of his dioccsc as soon as the winter rains of 
1872 were over [85]. 

But a better journey lay before him. In August ho had a fall 
from his horse, and after three weeks’ illness, during which “ his 
one craving . . . had been rest,” lie passed to his rest on Sunday, 
September 1. 

Two days later the church and burial-ground- at Claremont were 
thronged by 11 all classes, ranks, and denominations,” waiting “ to do 
honour to nis memory," and “ representatives of the Dutch Reformed, 
the Congregational, the WeBleyan, the Roman and other Christian 
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communities, stood in affectionate and respectful sorrow at bis grave, 
in acknowledgment of his fervent and large-hearted Christian love 
towards all of them [86]. 

“ His funeral was a marvellous sight ” (wrote Archdeacon Badnall), 11 just what 
one would have wished for a man who never thought of his own glory — a thing to 
live in one's memory for ever. All South Africa will feel his death ... as I 
believe it never felt anyone's death before. I should suppose a larger crowd was 
hardly ever assembled round any grave ; absolutely never a larger number of 
genuine mourners. The dear Bishop's old block man-servant standing weeping at 
the foot of the grove was as significant a token as any of the work of hiB life " [87]. 

In tlie Society's opinion, “ the greatness and completeness ” of the 
•work of Bishop Gray, who was “ the foremost Prelate in the British 
Colonies ” “ can hardly be over-estimated.” 

At his consecration in 1847 there was in South Africa “ no Church 
organisation. Fourteen isolated clergymen ministered to scattered 
congregations.” In the quarter of a century which had elapBed “ a vast 
Ecclesiastical Province ” had been created, t containing five dioceses 
complete with Synodical, Parochial and Missionary organisations, ad- 
ministered by [over] 127 clergymen, besides lay teachers. In all there 
were now six dioceses in South Africa. “ For those great talents . . . the 
use of which was so long granted to the Church,” the Society recorded 
its thankfulness to Cod, adding that Bishop Gray's 

* single-minded devotion of himself and his substance to the work of God, his 
eminent administrative ability, his zeal, which never flagged, his considerate 
tenderness in dealing with others, liid unduunted courage in grappling with unex- 
pected obstacles in the defence ami confirmation of the Gospel, will live in the 
records of the African Church as the qualities of her founder, and will securo for 
him a place in history as one of the most distinguished in that hand of Missionary 
Bishops by whose labours in this generation the borders of the Church have been 
so widely extended '* [38! . 

As a furthor token of its regard the Society raised a sum of £600, 
which with £1,000 contributed in tho diocese was there invested 
in 1876 as the “ Bishop Gray Memorial Clergy Endowment Fund ” [89]. 

The Clergy and laity of tho Diocese of Capetown (with the consent 
of the Bishops of the Province of South Africa) delegated tho choice of 
a successor to Bishop Gray to tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Edinburgh (formerly Bishop of Grahamstown) and tho 
Secretary of the Society ; and the Rev. W. W. Jones was elected to the 
office. Previous to his consecration, which took place in Westminster 
Abbey on May 17, 1874, a document was drawn up (and afterwards 
published) explaining tho sense in which he took the oath which is 
required by tlie English Ordinal to bo administered on the con- 
secration of a Bishop, but is ill adapted to the circumstances of a 
Colonial Metropolitan [40]. 

On his arrival in his diocese he found “ only one prevailing wish . . . 
to work heartily and harmoniously” with him. Ho was publicly 
welcomed at a luncheon, and among those present to shake hands with 
him and to wish him God-speed were “ numbers of Nonconformists 
and nearly all the ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church and of 
the Dissenting bodies ” [41]. 

* A similar mark of respect was shown at Mrs. Gray’s funeral in 1871 [86ol 
+ The first Provincial Synod for the Province of South Africa met in 1670. 
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From personal inspection the Bishop was “ convinced that the 
Church " had “ gained,” and was 11 daily gaining a powerful hold upon 
men's minds and hearts." And he was much struck with “ the 
thorough work " which was being done in some of the Missions. 

Thus at the Paarl, said he : 

“ I confirmed no less than fifty-four persons, whoso attention and reverence o 
manner were very remarkable. In these congregations there is a regular paroehia 
machinery, churchwardens, sidesmen, schoolmaster or mistress, harmonium 
player, Ac., all coloured people—indeed, in most cases, the clergyman and his 
family are the only white people in the Church. The same may bo said of 
Abbotsdale, whore the only place of worship is a miserable old barn ... the 
people seein thoroughly in earnest, and nro most forward in contributing week by 
week their little sums towards the erection of a good and suitable Church. 

“ One sign of progress, again, is the largo number of candidates presented to me 
for Confirmation. During the short time I have been here, I have confirmed 
exactly 800 persons ; certainly the larger proportion of them being coloured people. 
I have noticed almost uniformly among tho candidates (though I regret to say not 
among the congregation, many of whom nro not of onr own Church) a very great 
amount of reverence and an earnestness of manner which seem to indicate plainly 
tho pains which hod been token in their preparation " [42]. 

Another mark of the progress in South Africa was 11 the revolution 
in public opinion as regards the action of the Church." The first 
representative Synod (held under Bishop Gray in 1857) met after a 
severe conflict of opinion, and under a storm of obloquy [48] ; that to 
which Bishop Jones was called to preside in 1875 dispersed amid 
general approval and good-will. 

11 It is most gratifying ” (the latter wrote), “ and I cannot lint bo very thankful 
to Almighty God that He seems really now to lmvc drawn men’s hearts together so 
tliut we are, 1 think I may safely say, a thoroughly united Diocese. . . . The 
session lasted through nearly \\ weeks, and during the whole of tliot time, I am 
speaking the strict truth when I say that not one hard or angry or factious word 
was spoken by any member of the Synod. 1 never, 1 think, felt so much cause for 
thankfulness as in the result of the Synod.* During the course of it we had a largo 
crowded public meeting, the Governor in the chair, to take steps to organize a fund 
fov tho better payment of the clergy. It w:is very enthusiastic, and already about 
£6,000 has been promised ” |L., Aug. 9, 1875 [44 J.] 

A year later the Rev. J. Maynard of Worcester reported : “ The 
Church is progressing throughout tlio length and breadth of the 
colony, and in fact throughout the whole of South Africa. Evidence 
of this is seen almost everywhere " [45]. The older parishes in the 
western division of the colony were now “ firmly consolidated," and 
amid the schemes set on foot by the Clergy were to be noticed the 
counterparts of the organisations of well-worked parishes at home. 
Church building and Church extension were the rule and not the ex- 
ception [46]. 

The Mission to the Malays at Papcndorp, a suburb of Capetown, 
undor the Rev. l)r. M. J. Arnold, had been “ greatly blessed" ; the 

• In 1884 tho vote of tlio laity of tho Synod naved the clergy from tho necessity of 
having to veto a resolution which advocuted tho alteration of tlio Provincial Constitution 
in such a way as to bind tlio Church of South Africa 11 to accept all decisions, past and 
future, os obligatory upon her tribunals, of a Court in England which lias been attached 
to the Church at home purely as an accident of her established condition, .and which is 
almost universally felt to be a most unsatisfactory body for deciding what is and what is 
not lawful in tho Church at home ; and this more especially since the tirshamBtown 
Judgment declared the decisions of this Court to be part and parcel of the standards of 
the Chunk's faith sad doctrine." [L., Bishop of Capetown, Jan. 8, 1885 [44a].J 
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pillage once “ a disgrace to any land ” was now to be 11 scarcely recog- 
nised as the same " [47]. As yet y however, 44 not many conversions ” 
had been made among the Mohammedans -of whom there were about 
5,000 in the diocese— though many of them were 11 inquiring anxiously 
after Christian truth." 

In some parts the opposition of the Dutch farmers was still 11 one of 
the greatest hindrances to the conversion of the coloured people " [48] ; 
but nevertheless during the next ten years the coloured inhabitants 
were seen to bo 11 pressing into the Church by hundreds " [49]. 

At Zuurbraak, a village which had been only occasionally visited 
by a Missionary (the Rev. F. D. Edwards), a Mission was organised 
by the Rev. W. Sohierhout in September 1883. The coloured 
peoplo, though 44 miserably poor," erected the principal port of a school- 
chapel with their own hands, and a year later the Bishop confirmed 
there no less than 172 persons, mostly adults, all but six of whom 
communicated on the next morning. Many had come a great distance, 
and their 44 attention and reverence . . . was quite remarkable " [50]. 

So far from the Church’s work in the diocese being, 44 as many in 
England believe, a work among the settled English population," its 
strength 44 is among the poor coloured people." Thus, out of 1,300 
candidates confirmed in 1880 44 at least 1,000" belonged to coloured 
races [51]. This branch of the work continues to advance [52]. 

Excepting Capetown and its suburbs, the Western division is 
44 essentially the Dutch end of the colony" [53], and the Bishop lias 
placed it on record that 14 except in a very few favoured spots,” tho 
diocese owes “everything to tho Society." 

11 If it had not been for tho help thus extended to us ” (he wrote in 1881) 11 wo 
could have done simply nothing in tho work of Heathen Missions, and very large 
numbers of our own fellow-countrymen, whether scattered about in isolated spots, 
or settled in small villages among an overwhelming number of Europeans of Dutch 
extraction and of coloured people, would have been absolutely and entirely deprived 
of our Church's administrations : for do what they would, this handful of English 
Ghurchpcoplc could not possibly have maintained a clergyman to visit them even 
occasionally, while the funds raised hv tho late ISishop and myself in England 
could have done next to nothing in furnishing this cuorinons diocese with the 
means of grace. . . . 81 ill each year the amount contributed by the peoplo 
increases and each year we hope to cany on our work with a diminished grant 
from the Society ” [01 j. 


Statistics. — In the Western Division of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope (com- 
prised within tho Diocese of Capetown, area 100,000 square miles), where the Society 
(1821-02) lias assisted in maintaining 102 Missionaries and planting 60 Central Stations 
(as detailed on pp. 880-00), there are now 400,400 inhabitants, of whom 46,041 are Church 
Members and 8,074 Coinitiuiiiciuits, under the care of 00 Clergymen and a Bishop. 

See p. 704; see also tho Table on p. 882.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CAPE COLONY— THE EASTERN DIVISION (tip to the Kei River)— 

{continued). 


For an account of tliis pai l of the colony previous to the formation of the Diocese of 
Gmbamatown (1858) reference must bo had to Chapter XXXVI. jpp. 368-84]; bnt it may 
be of iwsistunce to recapitulate here that lietvrit-ii Doci-mbor 1819 (when it made its repre- 
sentation to Government (p. 209] ) and the year 1846 the Society contributed to the 
election of Cbiirchea at GraliamHtnwu in 1831, Fort Kliznlietli in 1H24-81, and Fort 
Beaufort in 1839, und to the support o f clergyman at Bathurst (1880-2), Graaff Rcinct 
(1845-53, A'c.), Uitenliage (1846-53, tfcc.) and Fort Beaufort (1846-53, itc.) ; tlmt on the 
inclusion of the eastern division of the colony in tlin Dioccso of Capetown in 1847 it 
contained seven clergymen und aix churelies; that in 1848 it was first visited by Bishop 
Gray, who, after organising und extending work among the colonists, interviewed the 
Kaffir Chiefs and formed plans for the establishment of Missions among their people ; 
that- special work among the Kaffirs waa begun at Southwell in 1848 by Mr. H. Waters; 
lint Ihut in tho main tlie execution of those pluns was delayed by the outbreak of the 
Kaffir War. 

Between 1847 and 1858 live other stations were occupied by the 
Society, viz. Grahamstown (Rev. N. J. Mebbtman, 3848) ; Colesberg 
(Rev. Dr. C. E. II. Oufex, 1848); Somerset (Rev. £. Pain, 1849); 
Post Retief (Rev. J. Willson, 1849); Cradock (Rev. — Niven, 1850, 
andRov. S. Gbay, 1851) [1|. 

In 1854 the year of Bishop Armstrong’s arrival [see p. 2841 — 

there were sixteen clergymen at work in the diocese, but the number 
of churches was still only six [2]. In October of that year the Rev. 
K. Clayton, with Mr. Garde, a catechist, and Mr. Hewitson, an inter- 
preter, wero sent to open a Mission among Umlialla’s tribe — the 
Tslambie branch of the Amaxosa Kaffirs. In tlio recent war Umhalla 
did not take up armB against the English, and he now willingly 
granted ft site for the Mission about a mile from his village, opposite 
the abandoned military post of Fort Waterloo,* the materials of which 
wore converted into a "house of the Lord," the foundations of the 
building being laid on St. Luke's Day, October 18, 1854. In December 

• The station was removed in 1857 to "Rowlands,” on the River Kahoom about 
15 miles from this position. 
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Mr. Clayton returned to Grahamstown, and in Januaiy 1855 Bis h o p 
Armstrong visited the station and formally introduced the Bev. — 
Harding and the Bev. W. Greenstook to Umhalla as the Mlaflinnftring 
promised to him and his people by Bishop Gray in I860. The old 
chief replied 

“ that he received with thankfulness this Mission as the redemption of the promise 
made to him ; he would show his thankfulness by receiving them and protecting 
them and making hiB people Attend the Mission and Bend their children to school. 
He had always come on Sundays to the Station himself Bineo it was begun, 
he would continuo to do so ; and he was very glad that the Mission was so autho- 
rized, as ho would now know whom to send to, to set to right anything that might 
go wrong at the Station ; and ho and his people preferred Missionaries to Boldiers, 
as they believed them to be their friends.” 

The .To Deum was then sung, and the day closed with the Evening 
Service, chorally performed, the Kaffirs seeming much impressed [8]. 

While the foundations of this Mission were boing laid, the Governor 
of the Colony, Sir George Grey, who had dono so much by mored and 
religious means for elevating the condition of the native tribes of New 
Zealand, determined to follow a similar method for reducing to peace- 
ful and industrious ways the more barbarous and savago races of South 
Africa ; and in December 1854 ho called upon the Church to aid him 
in the enterprise. In his judgment “ the threatening aspect of things ” 
on the frontier and the certainty that England would find it difficult, 
while engaged in an European war, to send a large body of troops to 
the Cape, rendered it “ imperative on him to take immediate measures 
for warding off fresh rebellions ... by the only means ” which ho 
believed would bo “ successful ” that is, by aiding the establishment of 
Missionary educational and industrial institutions among tho native 
races in and beyond the colony [a policy urged on the Government by 
Bishop Gray four years before in tho cose of Natal]. The undertaking 
involved on the part of Government an annual expenditure of £45,000, 
of which the colony could not supply more than one-fifth. For the 
remainder Sir George Grey determined to draw upon the Imperial 
Treasury as might be required. 


11 Ho is fully aware ” (wrolo Bishop Gray, 23 Doc., 1851) “ that this is a bold 
step, and that it will raise a clamour, but the absolute necessity of the case, and 
the certainty that there will be war without it, lead him to believe that the Govern- 
ment will hesitate before they refuse to pay, for a few years, the cost of a single 
regiment, in attempts to civilize permanently races which have already cost us so 
vast an amount of blood and treasure,— whoso spirit is far from broken,— and 
whom it sccrnH almost impossible to subduo by the power of tho sword. 

“Now Sir G. Grey has asked me to write to the Bishop of Grahamstown and 
to the Church at home, to inquire what assistance and co-operation he may look 
for on the part of tho Church in carrying out his designs. His words to me were : — 
‘ The Church has now an opportunity of retrieving her character, of recovering 
lost ground. She will greatly embarrass my Govommcnt, if Bhe docs not riso up 
to her duty’ ” [4]. 

The Clergy of Grahamstown Diocese “felt the erisis to be so 
momentous to the whole interests of the Church and that the Church of 
England was altogether so completely put upon her trial before the 
whole colony” that they unanimously assented to their Bishop pledging 
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the Church to undertake in 1855 an extension of the station at 
Uxnhalla’s (St. Luke’s) and the establishment of four new Missions 
among (1, 2) the tribes of the great Chiefs Kreli (across the Kei) and 
Bandm (“ the greatest Chief of the British Kafirs, and the head of 
the late league 11 against the English) ; (8) the Fingoos at Keiskamma 
Hoek ; and (4) the Kaffirs in the native location, dose to Grahams- 
town. But for this undcrtaldng the Government grants would 
probably have been wholly absorbed by other religious bodies, who 
had already obtained their proportion, and tho Church would have 
“ lost for ever Mission ground,” and in such a case would have been 
unable to “ keep her ground many years as a mere Church of the 
English." As it was it seemed “very remarkable” and “Providential" 
that after all her delay “the tribes of the greatest" and “most 
influential chiefs ” should still be open to the Church, there being at 
that time no Mission whatever in their territories. In tho words of 
Bishop Gray: “Now, then , is our time, or never. S.P.G. ought for the 
next few years to hack uj) the Bishop of Grahamstown more largely 
than any other bishop . The work will be done in ten years by us or 
by others , awl Government will pay at least three parts of the expense .” 

In March 1855 Bishop Armstrong visited the chiefs Sandili and 
Kreli, who received him with “ such kind greetings and . . . offers of 
protection" to tho Missionaries as filled him with “hope and joy." 
Following this “ the good news came that the Society itself— showing a 
generous ardour in the cause," made tho necessary grant of £1,500. 
Next, “ Missionaries sprung up, or rather were quickly given . • . and 
went forth gladly into the wilderness” [5]. Visiting three out of iho 
four* stations early in 1850, tho Bishop found good progress being 
made at St. Luke’s (under the Rev. J. llurdio and Rev. W. Grccnstock), 
Sundili’s station [St. John’s] (under the Rev. J. T. W. Allen), and 
Keiskamma llock [St. Matthew’s] (under the Rev. W. H. B. Smith). 

“ Wo may well go on our way rejoicing ** (lio wrote) “ when wc find that, with 
tho exception of the Kafir School here” | (irahamslown] “ (which wo trust is just 
about to commence), we have licnn enabled to fulfil our pledge, and a large body 
of persons, whether Clergy or Catechists, whom we knew not of when the pledge 
was made, are now actually dwellers among the Heathen. The Clmrch at homo . . . 
may well rejoice with us over her timely and warm response ” [(ij. 

Sir George Grey’s plans for dealing with tho nativo tribes were 
“received by the Colonists ■ ^ith one shout of acclamation" and 
approved of by the Home Government, and tho Society in April 1856 
modo provision for four additional Missionaries, but tho premature 
death of Bishop Armstrong (on May 10) from “ over work and over 
anxiety ” was “ a heavy loss " to the cause and indeed “ to all South 
Africa " [7]. 

The affairs of the diocese were, however, left “ in a healthy and 
satisfactory condition,” excepting at Uitenhage, where the Rev. P. W. 
Copeman, who had been inhibited, was acting in defianco of Episcopal 
authority, his conduct drawing forth tho formal disapproval of all 
his brother clergy. Though tho Missions in the Eastern Province 
were “quite in Ilieir infancy" and the posts “not half occupied," 

•The work a« Kreli’s station and the other Tranekeian Missions is noticed in the next 
chapter, pp. 80MLfl. 
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all promised well,. Bishop Gray reported after a visitation in 1856, 
which to him was “ the most satisfactory ” he had yet undertaken [8]. 

According to the Bev. J. Hardie [L., Oct. 80 1856], amidst 
fill the readiness of the Kaffirs “ to hear, and even to be instructed 
in the Articles of the Christian Faith,” there were as yet, however, 
“no signs of a genuine belief.” 

“The religious sense is so thoroughly dead in the Kafir” (he said) “that 
nothing short of God’s grace can revivo it. We Missionaries of this generation 
must bo grateful if we are permitted to sow tho seed of Life broad-cast over the 
dark field of Heathendom. Our stewardship will probably be closed before the 
gathering-in of the harvest. . • . Humanly speaking their the [Kafirs’] conquest 
or their civilization must precede their conversion in any large measure. Their 
abominable rites, and their nationality, arc ho thoroughly intermingled that they 
cannot be separated. To abolish tho one we must break up the other by arms or 
arts.” 

Already several of the Amaxosa tribes— Ivrcli’s, Sandili's, Umhala's, 
and P&to’s — were becoming broken up and dispersed by the results 
of their extraordinary infatuation of killing their cattle and throwing 
away their seed-corn. [See pp. 807-8.] 

And since the war of 1858 a great development of the country 
had taken place, and (< a new province ” was 11 rapidly rising into life 
and taking shape mider the wiso policy of Sir George Grey.” English 
immigrants had been flowing in, and a Gorman eloment was about 
to be introduced by tho location of 0,000 disbanded Legionaries 
mostly on the frontier. These with somo 07,000 natives constituted 
“ a mixed multitude of all races, colours, and habits,” which would 
“ require tho tendorest hand and the wisest head to bring and to 
keep within the true fold,” and Archdeacon Hardie pleaded specially 
for spiritual ministrations for the Germans, lest they should sink to 
tho level of the godless people among whom their lot was cast [0], 

Two years later the Itev. E. T. Green reported from the Queens- 
town district 

“Wo want Missionaries among tlic whites as much as among the blacks. 
Thera is as complete heathenism within the Colony as withont it. The conversion 
too of these heathen of our own blood is us difficult os that of the Kafirs. . . . 
Thera is a strong sympathy at present with the dark-coloured heathen. % . . Tho 
while heathen . . t . is not so much thought of, although to raise and enlighten 
him is to benefit ill the greatest degree the blacks dwelling with and around him. 
In foot Missionaries among the blacks labour in vain (humanly speaking) when 
most of the whites with whom their pupils come in contact are less Christian than 
themselves ” [10]. 

During tho next two years tho colonial population continued to 
spread, and tbe new Bishop, Dr. Cotterill (cons. 1856) represented' to 
the Society in 1860 that in the previous twelve months a surprising 
change had taken place in this respect; “ tho country which before was 
filled with savages” being now (with the exception of the Mission 
Stations and the Crown Reserves) “subdivided into farms occupied 
chiefly by English.” In all directions farmhouses were to be seen 
instead of Kaffir kraals, and the country was “ again becoming filled 
with life " [11]. _ , 

a To the present time the Society has continued to assist in providing 
ministrations for the colonists, its grant for this purpose [now £160 
per Innurn] averaging during the last thirty years £462 per annum [12} 
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Among the natives its work has been on a more extensive scale, 
embracing Missions in country and town, combined with educational 
and industrial institutions, translations, and the training of native 
teachers. 

The murder of the Rev. J. Willson by Kaffirs on Sunday, February 28, 
1858, while walking from East London to Fort Pato, was an exception 
to the treatment which the Missionaries generally received from the 
natives, and in this instance it was thought that Mr. Willson might 
not have been recognised as a clergyman. Three Kaffirs were con- 
victed of the crime, but while awaiting execution in King William's 
Town gaol they were at their own request baptized by the Rev. W. 
Greonitock (who had ministered to them during their detention at 
East London previous to the trial). This act brought Mr. Greenstock 
under the displeasure of the authorities, who considered it to have 
deprived them of the hope of obtaining a confession from the men, as 
to whose guilt they were not fully satisfied. The men would now think 
themselves absolved, and confess to uothing. It was generally supposed 
that they must havo told Mr. Greenstock the truth, and many felt that 
if they had really been guilty he would not have baptized them. The 
result was that the sentence of death was commuted into one of impri- 
sonment during the High Commissioner's pleasure [13]. 

Of the country Missions the most progressive lias been that of St. 
Matthew's, Keiskamma Hock. In 1857 there were no native Christians 
in the Mission ; the Fingocs were unwilling to entrust their little ones 
to the Missionary, and the school was represented by “ a few wild and 
half-naked children, learning the first elements of instruction.” The 
Rev. W. Greenstock took charge of the Mission in February 1859, and in 
the next year tlio Bishop of Grahamstown submitted to 1I.R.H. Prince 
Alfred (who was visiting South Africa) 11 essays on the natural history 
of this country and on the sea, in prose and verse,” written by the boys 
of the Mission Boarding School. lf I can hardly suppose,” wrote tho 
Bishop, “ that any country within her Majesty’s dominions would pro- 
duce from boys of tho same ago more remarkable specimens of original 
and vigorous thought,’ 1 and then he gives the following “ Ode on the 
Stars,” written by one of the boys in Kaffir and translated by Mr. 
Greenstock : — 

“ It is high day, evening is drawing on ; 

The shades of evening will soon lie commencing; 

The sun is yet in the sky ; 

His beams in all the sky : 

The light of the moon and the stars 
Appears not, it is hidden ; 

But now the sun nears the west, 

The shadows of the trees are going to shoot forth : 

Now ye are about to govern, 

Ye numerous beautiful stars I 
Unocela-izapolo (Venus) is about to come 101*11), 

He is like an angel 
To walk before the Lord ; 

When it is dusk, 

Shining kazi, kazi, kazi, kozi (sparking brilliantly) 

On the zide of the west, 

Appearing beautiful 
At the milting time.* 
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“ Considerable progress " bad also been made in some industrial 
pursuits, and in 1862 the Bishop wrote : — 

11 It would be difficult for me to give within moderate limits a fall account of 
the work on thiB very interesting Mission, where God has certainly given an 
abundant increase. My own personal connexion with the Mission may incline me 
to view all belonging to it in a favourable light ; but I certainly cannot remember 
any of the most flourishing Missions of South India, in which I witnessed such 
satisfactory proofs of the power of the Gospel and of the graoo of God, as St. 
Matthew’s exhibits. . . . 

“The number of natives resident on the station-ground here is not largo; 
they consist of a few Christian families, and some widows and others, who have 
found on the Mission a refuge from the persecution of their heathen friends. 
By far tiie greater number of the Christians are scattered over the district, and 
live in the midst of a large heathen population. The Xlev. W. Greenstock is 
assisted by a catechist, Mr. Taberer, who lias the charge of the station-school. A 
matron, Mrs. Kedgeley, has general charge of the girls and yonnger boys. There 
are three out-schools, wliich are visited occasionally during the week. But the 
most satisfactory part of the organization of this Mission, is the voluntary and 
unpaid agency of Native Christians. Five natives one on the Station itself, tho 
rest at different kraals in the district— are ‘fellow-helpers’ of the Missionary, 
under his direction and superintendence. They have prayers during tho week, 
and on Sundays at houses, when there is no Service at St. Matthew’s, and they 
speak to the people : heathens, as well as the Christians who live at those places, 
attend. Once in the month they all meet tho Missionary, to talk over all questions 
connected with the work. In ull eases of discipline, or of special importance, they 
ore consulted. On several occasions during my late visits to St. Matthew's, I met 
them together ; and their seriousness, good sense, and Christian feeling impressed 
me much. . . . 

“ I would only remark in conclusion, with regard to this Mission, that in it, 
more than in any other Mission with which 1 am acquainted, there are tile dements 
of a self-supporting Church. If the English should abandon the country next 
year, and heathen chiefs should endeavour to exterminate Christianity from the 
land, I believe that the Native Church of St. Matthew's would be found, by God’s 
grace, as prepared for the triul as were many Churches, amongst people os rude 
and illiterate, in the early ages of Christianity ,y [14J. 

During the Indian Famine in 1802 tho natives at St. Matthew’s— 
heathen and Christian — came forward with an offering of A’8 towards 
the relief of the sufferers [1.5]. In this year the ministrations of the 
Church were extended to tho British German Legion, who were chiefly 
settled in that district, and their “ chief want ” — the administration of 
the Holy Communion, the lack of which since leaving their fatherland 
hod caused them 11 great . . . sorrow ” — was supplied by Mr. Greenstock 
in tho chapel at St. Matthew's in their own language, with the aid of 
an interpreter [16J. 

Under the Rev. C. Tabfjieh, who succeeded to the charge of the 
Mission in 1870, the work lias continued to advance. The congrega- 
tions having outgrown the capacity of the Mission church, the natives 
in 1875 raised among themselves £ J d00 towards the erection of a larger 
building, the foundation stone of which was laid during the Annual 
Missionary Conference of the Diocese in January 1876 [17J. 

The possibility of developing intelligence and ability out of the 
rude, ignorant Kaffirs was now strikingly manifest. The land, placed 
under irrigation, was yielding bountiful crops. Carpenters’ and tin- 
smiths’ shops were in full work. A boarding school for girls had been 
added— the only Church one in the colony— and with the exception of 
Mr. Taberer and his wife (the only Europeans engaged) all the various 
works were being carried on by natives [18]. 
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A year later the new church was completed, and of the cost (viz. 
£1,680) £1,000 was contributed on the spot, principally by the natives, 
the workmanship also being native. Ur. Taberer could also now rejoice 
in the fact that the first four native deacons of the diocese had all been 
(partly) trained at St. Matthew’s [19]— tho first being Paulas Masiza, or- 
dained in 1870, who was reported by the Bishop to have “ passed a very 
creditable examination in Scripture and theology, quite as good an one 
as many English candidates for Deacon’s Orders have passed ” [20]. 

The Mission district of St. Matthow’s now embraces an area of 
1,000 square miles, with a native population of about 9,000. Of these 
five-sixths are heathen, and the Christians, numbering about 1,500, are 
dispersed amongst them throughout the whole of tho district. With 
the aid of twelve native catechists, half of whom are unpaid, services 
are maintained at fifteen out-statious, and onco in every month the 
various congregations assemble for united service at the home station, 
to the number of about 700. Mr. Taberer rightly regards “ a training 
to honest industry during the earlier years of life ” as being both “ an 
efficient aid to Gospel teaching ” and as “ laying the foundations of the 
future social advancement and real prosperity of the native races.” 
The trades now taught to the boys include carpentry, tinsmithing, 
waggon-making, blacksmithing, gardening, printing. In the girls’ 
department the usual branches of household work are taught, such as 
washing, ironing, sewing, &c. Each department has now a European 
trado teacher, and the value of the work accomplished is over £2,000 
a year [21]. 

In estimating the value of St. Matthew's Mission consideration 
should be given to tho fact that from time to time converts have 
migrated to the Tmuskeian districts, whero they have “ greatly aided 
in the evangelization of their heathen countrymen” [22]. 

Among tho town Missions —of which St. Philip’s, Graliamstown, 
may be taken as an instance -good progress has also been made. 
Work among the Kaflirs in that city was begun in 1857, but owing to 
11 the failure both of funds and of men ” it was soon suspended for 
about two yearH, when (in 1800) tho Mission was revived under the 
namo of St. Philip’s by the Rev. W. II. Turpin. The Kaffir population 
of the town at that time was “ in a state of hopeless heathenism.” At 
first the work wan carried on in the open air, but before long a large 
hut was built, and next a school-chapel in which tho work could be 
carried on without interruption. For nearly two years, however, there 
was no visible change in the people ; they attended the services and the 
schools, but none came forth to make a public confession of Christi- 
anity. In June 1802 eighteen converts were baptized, and from that 
time the work showed many signs of progress. 

The Christians began to hold dovotional meetings in their huts, 
and by their efforts among the heathen the congregations were 
greatly increased. A daughter of the Cliiof Sandili was (after Gaining 
at Capetown) appointed a teacher in the Mission in 1805, and in 1867 
“ a handsome church worthy of any congregation, and the pride and 
joy of the Kafirs who attend it,” was erected. It is worthy of note, 
8* showing the capacity of the Kaffirs, that in the next year the native 
choir of the church showed themselves capable of singing choruses 
from the “ Messiah” with great effect [28]. 
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The valuable work done by the Kaffir Training Institution bunded 
in Grahamstown in 1860 is specially noticed on page 785, but it may 
be said here that the influence of the Institution has extended to wL 
parts of the Colony and beyond [28a]. 

In the Kaffir War of 1878 two of the Society’s Mission Stations in 
the Diocese— St. Peter's, Gwatyu, and St. John’s, Cabousie— were 
destroyed by the rebols. The native clergyman at the latter station 
had, however, notice from them to withdraw with his family, and no 
injury was done to life. 

In 1880 St. Petor's-on-Indwo hod to he abandoned for six weeks ; 
and at Juba, an out-station, all the property belonging to the 
Christians, together with the chapel, was burnt, the people hardly 
escaping with their lives. Here as elsewhere no native connected 
with the Mission took any part in the rebellion. Throughout the 
war in nearly every instance the European Missionaries remained at 
their posts, and generally the work soon revived [24]. 

Reviewing the fruits of the Society’s work Bishop Merriznan, 
who succeeded Bishop Cotterili in 1871 [25], said in 1881 it seemed to 
him “ impossible to overestimate the value of the Society’s aid to . . . 
South Africa since . . . 1848." 

In the Diocese of Grahamstown the six clergy had grown to forty- 
seven , and he added : “ I may truly say that there is not one of them 
who lias not indirectly, and hardly one who has not directly, been 
aided by the S.P.G. 1 ’ 

The £500 annually distributed among the Colonial Clergy would, 
lie trusted, “ be gladly surrendered in another generation to aid other 
poorer and more struggling Churches.” 

Of “ the greatest feature of our work founded and almost entirely 
maintained by the S.P.G." ho wrote : — 

11 It is enough to say thnt whams twenty-five years ago we had not n Ringlo 
Kafir convert, we arc now counting our conn mini cm its by thousands, that wo havo 
a native ministry growing up ; and that the foundation is laid of a native ministry 
fund supported entirely by themselves ; which, but for the troubled state of the 
country would, ere this, have grown into n respectable amount. For the sums 
which the Kafirs have of themselves freely contributed towards building churches, 
churches that would not disgrace any European congregation, especially at Now- 
lands and the Kciskamma Hock, is a plain indication that the natural carelessness 
of the heathen and the savage, a trait most perceptible hi them, can be made to 
givo way before the teaching of the Gospel. ... I hope tliero is no need of 
deprecating the idea that a statement of our progress is in any way a self-glorifi- 
cation. The uppermost feeling on contemplating this great and rapid growth, must 
be 1 What hath God wrought ! 1 And next, through \:hnt instrumentality, under 
His blessing, have we thus been enabled to lengthen our cords and strengthen our 
stakes? Partly by beneficent Government aid in the days of our infancy, purtly 
by generous private liberality, but mainly through the continuous stream of bounty 
derived from the S.P.G ” [26J. 

It is due to Bishop Mcrriman to say that thoso Missions in the 
diocese, in the development of which the Society had so largely 
assisted, owed in a great measure “ their existence to his zeal and 
genius " ; and at liis death, which occurred from a carriage accident 
on August 16, 1882, the Society placed this fact on record [27]* 
Under Lis successor, Bishop Webb (translated from Bloeihfontein in 
1888), the work has continued to advance [28]. 
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Statistics.— In the Eastern Division of the Colony of Capo of Good Hope (comprised 
within tiie Diocese of Grahamstown— area, 75,000 square miles), where the Society 
£880-09) has assisted in maintaining 104 Missionaries and planting 59 Central Stations (os 
detailed on pp. 891-2), there ore now 550,09a inhabitants, of whom 25,000 are Chnreh 
Members and 5,879 Communicants, under the care of 80 Clergymen and a Bishop. [8tie 
p. 764 ; im also the Table on p. 889.] 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CAPJi COLONY— KAFFRABIA. 


KivnuniA, as now generally understood, comprises the North-Eastern portion of the 
Cape Colony (with Fondoland), extending northwards from the River Kei to Natal, and 
eastwards from Basutoland to the Indian Ocean. Tho country was formerly known os 
“Independent Kaffnuria”; but the wIkmo of it is now subjoet to Colonial rule except 
East Fondoland, over which there is a British Protectorate. Tlio annexed territories 


are thus grouped ; (1) Guiqualaxd East ; (2) Tembulakd, comprising Temhuland proper 
and Emigrant Temhnland ; (3) Thanskki, comprising Fingoland, tlio Idutywa Reserve, 
and Gealekaland ; (4) St. John’s Tbmutohy. 

Griqualand East was with otlier unoccupied parts of " Nomansland ” ceded to 
England by Faku, Chief of the Amapondo tribe, in 1809, but it was not actually incor- 
porated with the Cape Colony until 1879. The Griqnas are a mixed race — tho descendants 
of Boers and their Hottentot slaves. Early in tho present century they migrated from 
the Cape and settled along tlio right bank of the Orange and Vaal rivers. After tho 
cession of 1862 Griqualand East was allotted to one branch of the family under Adam 
Xdk and to some Basutos. 

The annexation of Fingoland and tho Idutywa Reserve to the Capo Colony was 
authorised in 1876 and completed in 1870. Tlio Tombns of Tembnland proper gave 
themselves over to the British Government in 1875-6, &b oIbo did the Bomvanoe in 1878. In 
the meantime (1877) the hostility of the Chief Kreliliad lost him his country, vie. Gcaleka- 
lond. which, with Tembnland, Emigrant Tembnland, and Bomvanaland, were formally 
grceWmed British territory in 1881 and annexed to the Capo Colony in 1885, when 
was at his own request located in Bomvanaland. The Amate h ee i , who had been 
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living in practical independence in Lower Tembnland nnder their Chief Pali, submitted 
to Colonial role in 1886. In the same year the Xesibe country ( u Mount Aylin ”V-whioh 
had long been administered ae a dependency of Griqualand East— and in 1887 the Bodo 
Valley (Fondoland) were annexed to the colony. A breach of treaty arrangements by 
Umqikeln, formerly the paramount Chief of the Pondos, led in 1878 to a restriction of his 
rule to East Panaolana, the placing of West Pondoland under another Chief, and the 
British acquisition of the port and estuary of St. John’s Biver, which district was formally 
annexed to tlio colony in 1884. 

Taken altogether, Kaffraria is a huge native reserve, 17,886 square miles in area, and 
containing a population of 616,000, of whom about 10,000 are whites, 6,000 Hottentots, 
Griquos, and other mixed races, and the remainder Bantu, which term includes Kaffire, 
Fingocs, Zulus, and BaButos. The Kaffir tribes proper embrace Gaikas, Gealekns, 
Tembus, Pondos (the Pondos number 180,000), Fondomisi, Bacas, Xesibes, and otliers, 
till speaking, in one form or another, Xosa Kaffir, which may bo ta ken to be the (native) 
language of tho country except in some parts in the north, where Zulu and Sesuto 
nro used— the latter by the Basutos. The Kaffirs are a fine nee, averagingfrom 6 ft 9 in. 
to 0 ft in height. Differing widely from the Negro races as well aa from the Hottentots, 
ov some they are thought to be -descended from tho ancient Ishmaelites. Many of their 
customs, such as circumcision and purification, resemble those of which we read in the 
Old Testament; and their reverence for the Chiefs, their vast possessions of cattle, and their 
pastoral life, all rooall the ancient story of tho patriarchs. Eloquent in speech,* logical 
in reasoning, patient in argument, they are much given to metaphysical speculations, 
and are capable of long silent, self-communing reflections on Nature and tho powers above 
Nature, their own being and the Source of all beings. They believe in spirits, good and 
evil, and regard the former, “ the Amadhlozi," as ministers of Providence, whose favour 
thov Book to obtain by the sacrifice of animals. But after all they are but as 11 children 
crying for tho light,” <( fooling after God, if haply they may find Him.” Like other 
heatlion, the Kaffirs are enslaved by cruel superstitions. Their principal religious 
rites— if so they may bo called— are connected with a system of diabolical witchcraft, 
which ministers to tlio cupidity and cruelty of unprincipled Chiefs and others. Their 
priests, or witch doctors— who are set apart aftor a regular initiation and trial— are sup- 
posed to possess a peculiar power of detecting or 11 smelling out ” witchcraft. In cases 
of sickness, or of persons prompted by jealousy, dislike, or covetousness, a bribe to the 
doctor would secure the conviction of some innocent person, who after formal condem- 
nation wonld lie pnt to death with the hiohI horrible tortures. One of tlie most beneficent 
rosnlts of British domination has been the stopping of this practice. In domestic life 
the Kaffirs are affectionate to their children and generous to their neighbours; but 
polygamy destroys tlio sanctity of homo life and degrades woman, imposing upon her 
tho severest labour of agriculture, and destroying her self-respect. Since the Kaffirs 
havn come under English rule the feeling 11 that a man gained to Christianity is lost to 
tho tribe ” (tho “ tribal feeling”) lius been waning, and polygamy now remains tlie chief 
hindrance to their evangelisation. 

The pioneer of the Church of England in Kaffraria was Bishop 
Gray of Capetown. In 1848 he interviewed the great Chief Kreli 
[see p. 27G], and in the next year, through the efforts of the Government 
Be&ident in “ Fakeer ” [?Faku’s] 11 Territory,” several tribes “pledged 
themselves to contribute for the establishment of Missions in their 
countries.” Tlie Bishop, who was invited to take advantage of these 
openings [1], passed through Kaffraria in July I860 on returning 
from Natal during his great visitation tour of that year. [See p. 281.] 
Several of the Wesleyan stations were visited by him, and at two of 
them — Palmerston and Butterworth— by request of the Missionaries 
lie addressed the congregations.! The services there “consisted of 
a portion of the Liturgy translated into Kaffir, and used in all the 
Wesleyan Missions, singing, and a sermon.” At Butterworth, where 
his hearers numbered 500 (about 100 Christians), the Bishop wrote 
11 This is tho second time daring this journey that I have undertaken to preach 


* Uee specimens furnished by Bishop Gray in Miuiom io the Heathen, No. 88, 
pp. irt-WJ, and described by him as “ very striking and almost classical,” r eminding one 
of the 11 harangues of Grecian heroes of old.” 

t The Bishop also held a service for the few English living in the neighbourhood of 
Butterworth, and had a congregation of " about twenty.” 
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to the h e at h en. I was thankful for the opportunity of doing bo, however imper- 
fectly; but I was so oironmfitanoed eaoh time that 1 coaid not well have avoided it. 
The people Boon understood that a ' Great Teacher 1 had come amongst them, and 
they would not have been easy or satisfied had 1 not addressed them. The Sunday 
School consisted of about 100 children. The basis of instruction is the Greed, 
the Lord's Prayer and Commandments ; but a Catechism is also used, translated 
by the Missionaries. The sight to-day has boon a most interesting one. The 
whole people of this land are ready, at least, to hear the Gospel ; they are willing 
to attend Christian assemblies, and schools ; to read our books, to be taught by us. 
The field is white already unto the harvest but the labourers are few ; so far as the 
Church is concerned, alas 1 they are none. It is most distressing to think how 
unfaithful we have been, and arc, to our trust, 4 Thy kingdom come.' " 

Both the Wesleyan Missionaries (Mossrs. Jenkins and Gladwin) 
expressed a great desire to see a Church Mission founded in the country, 
the lattor saying “ it was a disgraco and reproach to the Church of 
England that it had so long delayed to enter upon the work, and that 
100 moro Missionaries, at the least, were required in this land." The 
Bishop replied that ho “felt the roproach keenly" and that he 11 pur- 
posed going to England to raise tho necessary moons, and select the 
men for the work ” [2]. 

The necessary funds having been provided (by the Government and 
the Society) [see p. 290], tho Rev. H. T. Waters, 14 one of the most 
zealous and devoted clergymen in South Africa,” cheerfully gave up his 
conntry parish (Southwell) in 1855 in ordor to undertake the planting 
of a Mission in what was then 41 the most important . . . the most 
remote and by far the most populous " district of Kuffraria. This was 
the territory of Kreli, 44 the Chief of all the Kaffirs,” who had under 
him 90,000 people scattered over a country about tho size of Yorkshire, 
in which there wos then 44 no Mission whatever.” 

Notwithstanding all the arrangements that had been made by the 
Bishop of Grahamstown with Kreli for tho reception of the Mission 
[see p. 299], a great native council was held on Mr. Waters’ arrival, 
when he was asked 44 why he had come; what he meant to teach ; 
what made Christians come out there; why they could not leave 
them alone, and many other such questions— a noble opportunity 
for preaching tho Gospel.” The result of tho meeting was that ho was 
allowed to remain. 

Aided by a catechist (Mr. R. J. Mullins), a schoolmistress (Miss Gray), 
and an agriculturist, Mr. Waters formed a central station (St. Mark’s) 
on Kreli’s side of the White KJi River, from which an extension was 
made to tho Tambookics on the Colonial side, who were placed under 
Mr. Mullins, and schools wore being opened 4 4 in all directions ” and 
services well attended when in 1850-7 a wave of fanaticism swept 
over tho land, leaving in its train death and desolation [8]. 

This originated from a man named Umhlakaza relating tho dreams 
of a girl (called Nonganli) who professed 44 to hear the voices of dead 
chiefs commanding the Kaffirs to kill all their cattle, destroy their 
stores of com, and not cultivate their gardens," and promising that 
when all this was accomplished their forefathers would coup* to life 
and all that they had parteJ with in faith would be restored to them 
tenfold by a kind of resurrection,* while the English would be ingulfed 

* The Chief Sandili he did not like this doctrine, because if his elder brother 
esma to life he himself would 41 be nobody," and his favourite wife, who had been a 
widow, bo |> ^ w> ^ l 

x 2 
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in the sea. In spite of aQ that Mr. Waters could do, the command 
was literally obeyed. Such action was probably “ without any pre- 
cedent in the history of a nation,” and it was of course followed by 
a dreadful famine. 

« The country is now nearly empty, literally ” (wrote Mr. Waters in 1858). “ All 
things are changed, everything dead ; dogs crawling about more skolotons, others 
being picked by vultures. . . . The people, giving hoed to seducing spirits, killed 
all their cattle, and destroyed all their corn, and they themselves had become 
servants to the Europeans in the adjoining colony. The chief himself (Kreli) is 
wandering in desert places, picking up a precarious living. . . . How changed the 
kraal I The dancings and shoutings, the cattle and crowds of people, all gone 1 
My noble school of captains and counsellors, the work over whion I have toiled in 
sickness and in health, but always in hope 1 May my prayer return into mine own 
bosom ! ” 

During the progress of tlio delusion European traders left the 
country, but Mr. Waters — who, in the words of Bishop Gray, occupied 
at this timo “ undoubtedly the most difficult and trying post of any 
servant of Christ in South Africa ” — having removed his sick wife and 
his children, remained at his station, believing that his person would 
be respected, but expecting his property to bo destroyed. By so doing 
he was enabled with private aid and Government bounty 11 to relieve 
6,000 souls, who else had starved with thousands moro in these lonely 
mountains ” [4j. 

The labours of Mr. Waters, who had obtained an 11 extraordinary ” 
"moral influence” over the Kaffirs, wore rewarded by an early 
revival of the Mission, which as Sir G. Grey observed in 1858 was 
“ by far the most decided movement in the direction of Christianity " 
that had “ yet taken place in Kafiraria,” the Bishop of Grahamstown 
adding “ we might have laboured for many years (instead of two or 
three) without such results ” [5]. 

In August 1800 II.lt.II. Prince Alfred (with Sir G. Grey) witnessed 
the progress that had been made, and received from the Amaxosa an 
address expressing their appreciation of what was being done for 
them. There were now 800 natives on the station, of whom 820 
Kaffirs and 40 Hottentots had been baptized. Seventeen more of the 
latter race were admitted to baptism by the Bishop of Grahamstown 
in September 1860, when also 88 Kaffirs were confirmed. The people 
regularly attended services daily, and the system of supplementing 
religious instruction by industrial training was bearing good fruit [6]. 

Before another two years had passed there were 1,800 natives 
living on the station, “ all of whom had in some degree renounced 
their former evil life,” and had consented to live according to ihe 
Christian rules laid down for their government by Mr. Wators, who 
could now report: “ For the past four years, not a trace of stolen 
colonial property has boen found on this Station, although this part 
of the country, five years ago, was a refuge for thieves and vagabonds 
from every tribe in Kafirland.” Drunkenness was “not known on 
the station,” and the attendance at daily prayers had become so 
crowded* that it was necessary to divide the congregation and hold 
two services. Tlio number of inquirers had also so increased that 
(said Mr. Waters) “ I might do little else than sit in my verandah all 
day, talking of the things which pertain to the kingdom of God, as 
there are always people looking out for a conversation with jpe ” [7* 
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The Baffin had a great idea that the Missionary was an “especial 
guardian to women." At a visit to the Chief Fubu's kraal in 1860 
(made with a view to establishing a Mission there) Mr. Waters heard 
several conversations on the subject, one man saying, “Now the 
Missionary is coming, we must not beat our wives with sticks I " 

11 Well, well," said another, "what shall we do now, if our wives will 
not bring wood ? Truly our wives will have all their own way if we 
may scold only, for they will not hear." The news of the new 
marriage a law, by which a man might be imprisoned six months 
for beating his wife, was “ received with roars of unbelieving 
laughter." Not long after this a native female doctor who had been 
accused of poisoning a patient fled to Mr. Waters for protection. Her 
accusers intended to murder her in Kaffir fashion, viz. 11 by burning 
her with heated stones, or by pegging her down upon an ant hill . . . 
and leaving her there to bo stung to death." The poor woman prayed 
the Missionary that if he could not save her altogether ho would give 
orders that slio should bo put to death by Hottentots, who she believed 
would do so in a more merciful manner than the Kaffirs. In thiB 
and in many other instances St. Mark’s proved itself a true city of 
refuge [8], By 1865 the station had become a land of English village 
in the contre of a large native population, to largo numbers of whom 
English capital was affording employment. Tlio Christians generally 
were 11 consistent " in their lives, and good work was being done among 
their sisters by four native deaconesses, whose duties were to look 
after and report tho sick and needy, pray and exhort, and promote the 
sending of children to school [9]. 

By adopting Christianity 11 numbers of girls ” suffered 11 groat 
persecution." “ Many are threatened with death," and " most unmer- 
ciful scourgings . . . are very common," Mr. Waters reported in 1861). 
Since the beginning of the Mission over 800 natives had been baptized 
by him, and though they had become scattered for the most part; over 
Kaffirland, and to tho superficial observer lost in the surrounding mass 
of heathenism, in reality they with hundreds from other Mission 
Stations were helping to leaven the whole lump. " Tho difference in 
manners, costume, and conversation of tho natives who have lived on 
Mission Stations, compared with those wiio have not, is " (said Mr. 
Waters) M forced upon the observation of all who come in contact with 
both " [10]. 

Soon after its establishment St. Mark's began to throw out branches 
on both sides of the Bivcr Kei, but the first most important extension 
in Kaffraria took place in 1859, when Mr. J. Gordon was detached to 
form the new centre of All Saints, on the Inyanga or Moon River (a 
tributary of the Bashee) in Fubu's country [11]. 

Within two years ho hod gathered a congregation of about 200 
[12], and in 1868 he roported that his daily services at sunrise and 
Bunset were attended by ninety persons, and tho Sunday totals 
averaged 900. Schools for children and adults had been organised, 
and servioes were being carried on at nine out-stations, by,«the aid of 
two paid and eight unpaid catechists. The cultivation of wheat and 
the planting of fruit trees had been introduced, and the natives had 
contributed handsomely to the erection of their places of worship [18]. 
An instance of this which occurred in 1865 admirably illustrates the 
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wisdom of the Society's policy in requiring the native converts to 
build and repair their own churches. The Mission Ohapel at All 
Saints’ being “ nearly in ruins,” Mr. Gordon, finding he could obtain 
no help from outside, laid the matter before his flock, with the result 
that every one— men and women— set to work willingly; and on 
November 20 a new building was opened, the Chief DaJisli and his 
counsellors being present. The materials and labour thus voluntarily 
given were worth £ 00 . Only five years before, many of the contri- 
butors “ were living in darkness and heathenism ” [14]. 

In 1861 the Society decided to establish another new Mission in 
Kaifraria, but suitable agents were not forthcoming until 1864, when 
Mr. 13. Key and Mr. D. Dodd, of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 
loft England, and after ordination at Graliamstown and preparation 
at All Saints’, opened work in 1865 among the Pondomisi under 
Umditshwa, who had been driven by tho Tambookies into a comer of 
his land on tho banks of the Tsitsa [15]. 

The Missionaries brought with tliom from Canterbury two African 
students of idle College, and tho new station, situated near tho 
junction of tho rivers Inxu and Tsitsa, was appropriately named St. 
Augustine’s [16]. 

At this time the Pondomisi “ were in as wild a stato as any tribe 
in the interior of the continent,” and until tho taking ovor of tho 
country by the Government the progress of the Mission was 11 merely 
nominal . . . little moro than gaining tho confidence and in some 
cases the affection of the people.” On one occasion, while Mr. Key 
was absent, his wife’s courage was sorely tested in protecting a refugee 
who was pursued by his tribe headed by their Chief, who “ demanded 
him to be given up that they might put him to death on a charge of 
bewitching them.” 

“ 1 The chief had fallen from liis horse so mo time back ; ' then 1 their men 
could not fight,' they said, 1 because ho had collected dust from different tribes 
and mixed it with somo kind of grass and herbs, and strewed it about, so that 
when tho woniorB came thoy wero unable to uso their weapons,' — and a great deal 
more of such silly stuff. However, the gallant little woman kept her suppliant in 
safety, and told him Bho would even hide him under tlio boards of her house, if 
they nsed violence. They did not, however, go away till her husband returned. 
All honour to her for her womanly and Christian courage ! Even now " (added 
Archdeacon Mcrriman while visiting tho station in 1871) "another refugee 
has fled here from a similar kind of persecution. He is accused of bewitching 
some great man, who, 1 suppose, covets liis cattle, and they threaten to kill him. 
But happily in this case his own chief, Umditehwa, a heathen man, has recom- 
mended him to fly to the Mission Station (which is in Umditchwa’s own territory), 
as he fears, though chief of the tribo, ho will not be otherwise able to protect hint. 
The poor fellow has a most anxious and careworn countenance— I suppose owing to 
past fright, for he knows, at all events, that hore he will be safe. A great token 
this of file beneficent influence of Christianity even towards the heathen around.” 

More than three years passed before one adult was baptized, and 
by 1872 not more than 20 could be reckoned. During these three 
yean war and famine so impoverished the people that many migrated, 
and had not Mr. Key remained the tribe would have been quite broken 
up, and numbem of sick and wounded left uncared for instead of coming 
undur the influence of tho Mission. About this time an out-station— 
JSt. Paul’s— was opened 12 miles on the road to Umtata, and services 
were begun for the English settlers in the Umtata district. The 
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passing of the country under British protection in 1878 attracted 
Fingoes, mostly Christians, from Bt. Mark’s district, and led to the 
formation of out-stations at Mbokotwana and Umjika ; but though the 
new comers were, on the whole, orderly and peace-loving, the next 
seven years were full of squabbles between them and tho Pondomisi 
[17]. Unfortunately the Pondomisi rebellion broke out at a timo (1880) 
when Mr. Key, “ tho one man . . . who might have stopped it,” was in 
England. The chief events in it wore the murder of Mr. Hope, the 
British magistrate, by Umhlonhlo (the paramount Chief of the Eastern 
Pondomisi), the rescue of the Bev. B. Stewart and some thirty other 
whites— after being in rofuge a week in Tsolo Gaol— by the Pondos 
headed by a Wesleyan Missionary, the loyalty of the native Christians 
and the massacre (on All Saints’ Day, 1880} of five* of their number at 
Mbokotwana, the destruction of the Mission buildings — the church alone 
escaping at St. Augustine’s — tho ravaging of the country, the scattering 
of the people, the surrender and imprisonment of Umditshwa, and the 
flight of Umhlonhlo, who became an outlaw. As a result of tho war the 
face of the country became “ entirely changed ” ; the Pondomisi lost 
much of their land, which was allotted to Fingoes and Tembus ; St. 
Paul’s ceased to exist as a Mission Station, St. Augustine’s became an 
out-station, and the headquarters of the Mission were removed to tho 
Ncolosi stream, and became known as St. Cuthbert’s, after the new 
church opened on September 7, 1881. Under Archdeacon Gibson, 
the Mission has obtained considerable influence. On Umditshwa's 
release, being no longer recognised as Chief, he brought five of 
his boys to the Missionary, and said: “ They are not my sons 
any longer ; they are your sons now. Take them and do whatever 
you like with them. Teach them all you know yourself. If they arc 
troublesome beat them. They are your sons now.” These 11 red Kaffir 
lads, all aged about fourteen, all quite wild, uncivilized, and heathen,” 
the Missionary has dono his best to educate and Christianise. In 1886 
Umditshwa died, and Mtshazi, his son and heir, fearing witchcraft, 
left school and fled to Gcalekaland, Archdeacon Gibson being in 
Ergland at the time ; but he came back on the Archdeacon’s return in 
1887, and, with the sanction of the Pondomisi chiefs, was in 1890 
plaoed at a school in England [18]. 

After sharing Mr. Key's labours four years the Bev. D. Dodd left 
St. Augustine’s in 1868 to open the new station of St. Alban's among 
the Tambookies on the Egosa. Living himself in “ a miserable Kafir 
hut,” he not only provided the funds, but chiefly with his own hands 
erected, what waB described in 1869 as 11 the neatest chapel out of 
Grahamstown ” [19]. His devoted labours were shared by his wife until 
her continued ill health forced both to remove in 1874 [20]. 

While the Missions were being extended in Southern Kaffraria, 
an offshoot of the Springvale Mission in Natal was in 1871 planted 
at Clydesdale in the Northern District— that is, Griqualand East. 
At that time Clydesdale was under the government of Captain Kok, 
who had migrated from across tho Drakensburg with his Griquas 
from Phillipolis. Tho country was wild and sparsely populated, 
there being besides Kok’s Griquas a few white men and Kaffirs. The 

__ • Time of these were Mission agents (Fingoes), yis^-Klas Lutseka, Joshua 
Hsgengwvnot and Daniel Bokom b ela flSaJ 
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Griquas are half-castes, and are semi-civilised and semi-Christianised. 
Thor religion is of the congregational form. Like the Dutch, they 
had their Volkraad for regulating the affairs of the State, and their 
Kirkraad for regulating Church matters. For Borne years after reaching 
their new country they had no pastor of their own. But they held 
services in their famines, and they welcomed occasional visits from 
the Missionaries of other bodies, one of whom was Dr. Callaway, 
who also acted as their doctor. There being no Mission station in 
the country, Dr. Callaway, through the generosity of English friends, 
purchased the farm called Clydesdale, consisting of 4,500 acres, with 
buildings. The work of opening a Mission there was entrusted in 
1871 to the Bov. G. Parkinson and (on his health failing aftor about 
six months) in May 1872 to the Rev. T. Button [21]. 

Mr. Button may be regarded “ almost as the founder of Church 
work in East Griqualand.” “A steady and marked growth and 
improvement in everything 11 was soon observed, and the influence 
of the Mission has extended far and wide in every direction. Captain 
Kok, at first cold and it may be antagonistic to the Church, became 
an eamost and hearty supporter of it. The whites, the Griquas, 
and the natives were ministered to in their own language (the 
Griquas speak Dutch), and schools were established combined with 
on industrial institution. Numerous out-stations were gradually 
formed, some of which — such as Ensikeni, Kokstad (tho chief town) 
and Matatiela — havo themselves become important centres. In 1878 
Dr. Callaway (then Bishop of St. John's) reported : — 

“ Clydesdale, although not moro than six yoars old, has attained a 
position which Springvale did not reach during tho eighteen years I 
was working there ... it now stands second only to St. Mark’s in 
the diocese.” 

In 1879 Kokstad was formed into an archdeaconry under Mr. 
Button, whose zealous labours were continued until 1886, when he 
was killed by a fall from his horse [22]. 

Up to 1878 tho episcopal supervision of tho Church Missions in 
Kaffraria was performed by tho Bishops of Grahamstown, though, 
strictly speaking, the district was not in their diocese. Shortly before 
his consecration in 1871 Archdeacon Meuriman undertook a ride 
through Kaffirland to Natal and back, in order to satisfy himself as to 
the advisablcness and practicablcness of planting a Bishopric there. 
His tour convinced him that there was “an urgent call and a hopeful 
opening” hr such a measure. Encouragement in undertaking the 
journey was contained in tho farewoll ehargo of Bishop Cotterill, who 
expressed a hope that Missions to the heathen would form a link 
between his old diocese of Grahamstown and Edinburgh, and added : 
“ I should be thankful if that Church in which I shall be a Bishop 
should be able to plant and maintain a Mission of its own among the 
Kaffir tribes” [28]. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church, having been invited by the South 
African Bishops (December 1871) to co-operate with the Society in the 
matter, submitted in February 1872 a formal proposal to establish a 
Board of Missions in Scotland and to send a Bishop and Missionaries to 
Kaffraria. The Society welcomed the proposal, and consented to place 
its Missionaries under such a Bishop, provided always he be a member 
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<rf {he College of Bishops of South Africa. At that time the Society 
was receiving from Scotland about £500 annually, and an agreement 
was now (1872) made with the Scottish Church whereby the Society 
undertook to retain £250 per annum of such contributions for its 
general purposes and to hold anything in excess at the disposal of the 
Scottish Board.* It was further arranged that the official correspon- 
dence of the Bishop and Missionary Conference in Kaffraria should be 
usually transmitted to the Scottish Board of Missions and then to the 
Bociety t [24]. 

The person selected for the new Bishopric was Dr. Callaway, the 
Society’s veteran Missionary at Springvale in Natal [sec p. 882], and 
on All Saints’ Day 1878 lie was consecrated in St. Paul's Church , 
Edinburgh, as Missionary Bishop for “ Independent KafTraria ” [25]. 

At the first Synod of the diocese (held at Clydesdale in November 
1874) the namo of tho Bishopric was changed to “ St. John’s," and the 
Bov. H. T. Waters was made Archdeacon [20]. For carrying on the 
work at the five main centres with their numerous out-stations there 
were at this time (in addition to many lay teachers) 5 white clergymen 
and 4 native deacons. Three:}: of the latter were ordained on Trinity 
Sunday 1878 at St. Mark’s, then a prosperous Mission village with 
trades of many kinds flourishing around it — 11 the centre of Christianity 
and civilization " for some 500 Europeans and 95,000 natives [27J. 

During the years 1874 and 1877, 600 persons were confirmed, new 
work was undertaken at Clydesdale, also at Ensikcni (among the Bakcas, 
Griquas, andSuios), Emngamo (among the Sutos), Kokstad (Griquas), 
Weldevrede (Griquas), Kcapani (Bakcas), St. Andrew’s on the St. John's 
River, (Pondos), and Umtata, to which place the headquarters of the 
Mission wore removed from the St. John’s River, Pondoland, in 1877. At 
that time the only building at Umtata was a small cottage, but the 
town, which owes its creation to Bishop Callaway, is now the most im- 
portant place in Kaffraria [28]. During the Gcaleka War (in 1877-8) 
and the Pondomisi Rebellion (in 1880) the Europeans in the neigh- 
bourhood and numbers of tho Christian natives sought and found pro- 
tection at Umtata. On the former occasion (in 1877) the Pro-Cathedral 
—an iron building— was strongly fortified, and although “ a few pro- 
fessing Christians ’’ joined the rebel party, “ a hundred to one " were 
11 loyal ” and not a few “ died fighting for the Queen." Such was the 
fegtimomyof Archdeacon Waters, whose own centre (St. Mark's) wasforti- 
fied by the Government in the Pondomisi War, when “ many Mission 
stations were destroyed, and numerous native Christiansmurdered" [29]. 

The cause of the “ native uprising against the white man ” was 
dealt with by Bishop Callaway in his charge to the Diocesan Synod in 
1879 in so able a maimer as to cause Sir Bartle Frere (the Colonial 
Governor) to commend the document to the “ special attention ’’ of 
the Homo Government, to whom Bishop Callaway was described as 
“ an educated English clergyman who has been labouring exclusively 
in the possessions of independent or semi-independent native chiefs for 
so many years that he has become as woll if not better acquainted 

* Financially the Society has suffered by this undertaking. In 1881 only £198 was 
unt from Scotland to its General Fund; and the total annual remittance has averaged 
win the last ten years 1888-94 [94a]. 

t Praotioally the arrangement has not been observed. 

X Stephen Adonis, Jonas Ntaiko, and Peter M a si sa . 
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with the Kafir language and habits of thought than probably any 
Englishman of similar education and habit.” In the Charge (which 
was printed by Government) the Bishop said that the white man, 
11 considering the provocation 11 to which he was “ continually subjected 
from the ignorance, idleness, unthriftiness, dishonesty, and unreliability 
of the coloured people,” had been “ singularly patient and forbearing " 
with them. “ But the civilised man and the savage ” had “ come into 
contact on equal ground,” and the natives had discovered that “ the 
superior man ” was “ gradually dispossessing them." Old things were 
passing away and a new order of things arising, and though the change 
was infinitely for the good of the savage, he did not recognise it, but, 
on the contrary, hated and resisted it. Therein lay “ the secret of the 
. . . wide-spread disaffection, more or loss consciously felt and acted 
upon by the native races.” The “ meaning of this fact ” was that 
during the whole time the English had lived in the presence of the 
natives of South Africa they had failed to impress them with “a love 
of our social habits, of our mode of government, or of our religion.” 
And this was largely attributable not only to 11 the incongruity between 
the old notions and the now ideas,” but also 

11 to the dress in which the new ideas have been clothed ; to the modo in which 
they have been presented ; to the surroundings with which they have been accom- 
panied, in the general bearing and character, and in some instances in the positive 
immorality of the white man. . . . Think you not ” (continued the Bpeaker) “that 
if the white men, all of whom of all kinds are regarded os ono by the natives, 
remembered their own high calling as Christian men, and tried to live the lives 
of Christian men in the presence of the natives, an immeasurable amount of good 
would result ? And, if the white man is to bo exonerated from the charge of 
maltreating the coloured man, can we also clear him from tho charge of indiffer- 
ence? Can we also free him altogether from tho charge of morally corrupting 
the natives, or of affording them the means of gratifying their natural dopravity ? 
If the individual white man would bear in mind that as a Christian he is a priest, 
and live a priestly life among his coloured brethren, there 1 b nothing to prevent 
their rapid evangelization. ... If wo look over the post history of mission work 
in South Africa, must we not confess that wo have nothing to boast of in visible 
results, by which alone men measure, and by which only they can measure success? 
... Do not the results, even to ourselves, appear small compared with the personal 
exertions which have been made, and the treasure which has been expended ? Do 
we not sometimes feel discouraged, and ask how long ? Sometimes feel as though 
the right hand of the Church hod lost its cunning in handling the weapons of uft 
Christian warfare, or fear that Christian truth itself had lost somewhat of the 
force it possessed in the times of our forefathers ? But my conviction is that the 
success of missions amongst the natives of South Africa has been greater than is 
supposed, and that it fa as great as any reasonable calculation of probabilities 
would lead us to expect. I have not time now to give the reasons on which this 
conviction has been founded ; but I would address myself to a more practical 
question, whether we might not work on better and more comprehensive principles 
than hitherto. 

“ In the first place I think we have somewhat forgotten a fact of very great 
import, that whilst wo ourselves have inherited the results of centuries of culture 
and religious influence, these people have inherited the results of centuries of 
savagedom and superstition. ... In some instances we may have been discouraged 
because tho simple preaching of the Gospel has not been at once accepted, nor 
appeared perceptibly to influence the native mind. When in all probability, bo far 
from comprehending the Gospel which we have preached, tho ignorant ana unpre- 
pared native has not even understood the meaning of the terms by vjhioh we have 
expressed what we wish to convoy to him. 

M The office of a missionary amongst suoh a people requires an Infinite patience, 
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II Thao, I think, there has arisen from this Ina bility to to the state of 

those we am teaching, with a view of raising them to a higher position, jnst the 
opposite defeat, though it naturally results from it. Wo have failed to teach them 
as they were able to boar it, and have wondered that they remained unaffected ; and 
then lost faith in them altogether, and in their capacity to receive divine truth. • . . 
We are learning wisdom at last ; and it appears to me a cause of great congratu- 
lation that the Church has at length awoke to the necessity of raising a native 
ministry. Our not attending to this at on earlier period exhibits a suspicion of the 
native capacity and sincerity, and has acted as a prophecy which fulfilled itself ; 
and at the same time has caused the religion we have to teach to appear to the 
natives an alien system— as our roligion, not theirs. As long as this thought 
remains justified by our want of faith in the natives, so long os the teachers of 
Christian truth ore white men, so long will Christianity appear to the natives a 
foreign system,— the religion of a white people, and not the religion of tho world. 
But when they see men of their own colour occupying tho prayer-desk and the 
pulpit, and paying them pastoral visits in their own homes, and spooking to them, 
in a language thoroughly intelligible to themselves, truths, which require to be 
understood only that they may bo known to bo suited for tho spirit’s needs of all 
men everywhere, of every colour and clime, then, and not till then, eon we 
reasonably expect a rapid conversion of tho native races to Christianity. There 
has been much real but imperceptible work going on, which has been as a leaven 
gradually influencing the minds of the people ; there may yet be many years o I 
tlie Borne kind of imperceptible work for us to carry on, but the day is coming, let 
us not doubt, when the song of jubilee which tho Church is singing for tho large 
influx of redeemed souls in Indin into tlie Church of Christ, shall bo sung in this 
Morians’ Land, which shall Roon stretch out her hands unto our God and their , 
God, unto our Saviour and theirs. Let us not doubt for a moment either that He 
does give them grace to become Christians, or that lie will give them grace to 
become able ministers of His Gospel amongst tlicir brethren. 

“ And in this faith I wish to dedicate to God all my remaining power, and bind 
it to tho purpose of raising a native ministry ; aud for this purpose to establish 
such un institution at this place as shall ensure for the whole of Kaffroria a more 
educated doss of Bociety, and an efficient Christian ministry. . . . 

II I would remind you that tho Church has not a mission to tho coloured man 
only : to her belongs tho duty of attending to the spiritual and intellectual educa- 
tion of the total population of the country in which she raises the Divine 
Tabernacle" [SOJ. 


Already several Kaffirs liad boon admitted to tho diaconate [sc6 
pp. 891 -8], and on St. John Baptist's Day 1877 Peter Masiza was raised 
to the priesthood — this being the first instance of a Kaffir receiving 
Priest's Orders (in the Anglican Church) [81]. Mr. Masiza, by birth an 
Umboe or Fingoe, is held in honour by colonists and natives, and to 
both his ministrations havo proved acceptable. By means of the 
Theological College of St. John's [p. 786], the foundation stone of which 
wag laid at Umtata during the Synod mooting in 1879, a hopeful 
advance has been made in the raising of a native ministry. At the 
ceremony of laying the stone, whilst Europeans were making their 
offerings, Gangalizwe, the Tembu Chiof, rodo up with a regiment of 
hiB cavalry and presented £10. Chief after Chief followed liis example, 
and many natives gave cattle and sheep [82]. 

In response to an unanimous call from the Diocesan Synod the 
Bov. B. L* Key left his Mission at St. Augustine’s in 1888 in order to 
become Coadjutor-Bishop,* to which office ho was consecrated on 


, The following testimony of a native clergyman in 1887 will bJiow how well Bishop 
Key fulfils Archdeacon Morrim all’s ileal of a Missionary to tho Kaffirs [see p. 880]: 
mvioe being over we left for Kuzo and slept here on common mats on tho hard floor, 
had to use our overcoats os blankets; for our own wippor wo had to oat the common 
I was so glad to see the Bishop made himself comfortable. He is quite pJeoseTd] 
Jfen with the Native common food* therefore ho is the right man in I) io right place lor 
•he Nahve Diooeae." [Beport ofllv. Pptor Masiza [88a].] 
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August 18 by the Bishop of Capetown, assisted by the Bishops of 
Maritzburg, St. John’s, and Znluland. The oonseeration, which took 
place in St. James' Church, Umtata (and the evening service) were 
attended by the Wesleyan Minister and his people, their place of 
worship being closed for the day. In reporting this to the Society the 
Metropolitan added : — 

11 My visit to tho diocese has left tho happiest impressions on my mind, and I 
have been rejoiced to see the unity of our people in the diocese, and the wonderful 
blessing with which God has rewarded the work of our Church under Bishop 
Callaway's guidance, in spite of tho hindrances and losses which tho recent wars 
have inflicted upon it ” [33]. 

The testimony of Bishop Callaway in 1881 showed “that whatever 
Church work has been established in Kaffraria is the fruit of the 
assistance given by the Society at tho beginning of the several Missions 
there." And he did not “ beliovo it would have beon possible either 
to begin or carry on Church work in tho Diocese without such 
assistance " [84]. 

On November 19, 1888, the founder of the Church in Kaffraria, 
viz. Archdeacon Waters, passed to his rest. For 28 years he never 
quitted his post, savo only for such journeys up and down his district 
and to the Synods and other meetings in the Province as duty required ; 
and at his death, instead of tho solitary Missionary of 1855 with 
his wife and family living in a wooden hut, there was an organised 
body of 20 clergymen (his son being among the number), with a Bishop 
at their head, and schools and churches studded the land “ from the 
Eei eastwards to the very borders of Natal," there being no less than 
48 out-stations in connection with St. Mark’s alone [85]. 

Failing health having obliged Bishop Callaway to resign the 
Bishopric in 1886, he then returned to England, where, though 
struck down by paralysis and blindness, he retained his interest in 
South Africa to the last, passing peacefully away at Ottery St. Mary 
on March 29, 1890 [86]. 

On his resignation his place was taken by his coadjutor, Bishop 
Key [87J, under whose administration the work of the Church is being 
extended, both among the immigrant natives and Europeans and the 
heathen tribes already settled in the diocese— particularly in Pondo- 
land [88]. 

4 

Statistics— In Kaffraria (area, 80,000 sq. milea), when tho Society (1835-02) has 
assisted in maintaining 88 MiaRionarica and planting 28 Control Stations (as detailed on 
p. 80S), there are now 19,133 Church Momlierri nnd 8,500 Communicanta, under the 
care of 82 Clergymen and a Biahop. [See p. 705 ; see aUo tho Table on p. 882.] 
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CHAPTER XL. 

CAPE COLONY— QEIQUALAND WEST. 

Gb.jualand West, lying to the west of the Orange Free State, was ceded to Great 
Britain by the Griqnos in 1871, following on the discoveries which have made tho district 
the great diamond fields of South Africa. It remained a separate colony until October 
I860, when it was annexed to the Capo. 

The Diamond Fields began to attract diggers towards tho end of 
1809, and by the following June there were about 10,000 there. 
Dunne this period they were occasionally visited by three clergymen 
from the Orange Free Btate— tho Revs. D. G. Ckoghan (monthly), 
G. Clulejs, and F. W. Doxat. From November 1870 Archdeacon 
Kittok of King William’s Town spent six months at the Fields, 
making Klip Drift his head quarters, and while he was there a 
church itas commenced. On his departure tho Rev. 11. Sadleb 
took up the work, and in the same year (1871) the Bishop of Bloem- 
fontein (a month after reaching the Orange Free State from 
England) set out on a visit to this portion of his diocese [1]. 

* Bishop Webb, w$io was accompanied by Mr. Groghan, described the 
Diamond Fields as then “ unquestionably the most important field of 
labour in South Africa.” At each of the two largest camps or dig- 
gings— Du Toit's Pan and. De Beers— there were “ft least 15,000 
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souls, including women, children, and coloured people of various races, 
and from all puts northward and southward of the Vaal River." 
For these diggings, with Klip Drift and Hebron, some thirty miles 
distant, there was only one clergyman (supported from diocesan funds), 
and the demand for Church ministrations was so urgent that after the 
endeavours of the Bishop and Mr. Croghan to supply them for some 
weeks the Bovs. F. W. Doxat and J. W. Rickards were appointed 
to the charge of Du Toit’s Pan and Do Beers, &c. [2]. 

In the next year the Bishop made a long sojourn in the Fields, and 
at their formal request 700 coloured labourers were taken under the 
care of the Church at Du Toit’s Pan [8]. In 1878 two deacons were 
ordained “ in the large brick church of St. Cyprian’s," which had been 
erected at Kimberley, or the “ New Rush." The Mission work among 
the diggers, who had contributed well to the erection of churches ana 
hospitals, was “ most hopeful but the Bishop of Grahamstown, who 
preached the ordination sermon, was struck by the fact that there 
was no clergyman ministering specially to the thousands of natives— 
heathen and other— in the district [4]. Within another year “ con- 
stant week-day and Sunday services in Dutch, Kaftir, Zulu, and 
Sechuona " were being held, and though few who had not already had 
some intercourse with Christianity attended, yet these influenced 
others, “and" (added Mr. Doxat in 1874) “ I feel Bure that few 
natives will leave the Fields without learning a respect, however 
vague, for tlio white man and his religion." In less than three years 
three churches and four native chapels had been built, and these, 
with hospitals and prisons, were being served by four* clergymen and 
four native agents. Tlio funds for the maintenance of all this work 
were derived M almost entirely from the weekly offertories,” with occa- 
sional subscriptions for special objects, and the Society’s grant— then 
£150 per annum. Such local support was all tho more creditable 
seeing that people were continually coming and going, and that not 
one amongst the congregations could properly be called a resident on 
the Fields. In such circumstances Mission work is peculiarly trying 
as well as specially useful, and the Missionaries have been content to 
bow, trusting that as they have people gathered from 11 nearly every 
part of the world," fruit may rosult unknown to them [5J. Especially 
is this the case in regard to the natives. 

Bishop Knight-Bruce (in 1887) said “ it would be hard to estimate 
the importance of Kimberloy as a field for Mission work among tho 
ever-changing population of about 10,000, who come from nearly every 
country within reach of it to work in tho mines -Basuto, Bechuana, 
Mapondo, Amaxosa, Machaka, Matlhobi (bingo), Zulu, Matabele.” Not 
long before, Khoma, the Christian Chief of Shoshong, in Bechuanaland, 
forbade his people going to the Diamond Fields, fearing they would 
become demoralised; but in 1887 an association was fftrmed in 
Kimberley with the object of co-operating with the managers of the 
mines in order to prevent all deterioration of the natives either by 
drink, temptation to Bell stolen diamonds, or other causes ; and the 
introduction of the “ compound system," by which the natives are 
kept during their term of service in large enclosures, has d on e much 
to counteract the chief evils. ' * 

* Menr* Dmt J. W. Biekaxds, E, W. Stonion, and B. G. Wrighl 
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The work of the Society in Griqualand West is now mainly among 
the natives and half-castes, the oompotinds being principally nnder the 
auperintendenoe of the Rev. G. Mitchell [6J. 

Statistics. — In Griqnaland West, where the Society (1870-02) has — in 
maintaining 16 Missionaries and planting 6 Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 808-4), 
it has now 8 Missionaries, under the care o f the Bishop of Bloemfontein. [£m alto the 
Table on p. 889.] 

Beferences (Chapter XL.) — [1] Bound Pamphlets, “ Africa 1878," No. 16, pp. 7-0 ; 
R 1871, p. 88 ; J MSS., V. 11, pp. 478-0. [2] R. 1871, p. 88 ; Bound Pamphlets, 11 Africa 
1878." No. 18, pp. 0-14 ; do., No. 10, pp. 8-11. [3] R. 1879, p. 69 ; M.F. 1879, p. 978. 
F4] R. 1871, p. 88 ; B. 1878, pp. 60, 69. [5J M.F. i»74, pp. 886-8 ; R. 1874, p. 68 ; Bound 
Pamphlets, “ Africa 1874," No. 8c, p. 4. [0] R. I860, p. 79 ; R. 1887, pp. 76-7 ; R. 1800, 
pp. 06-6 i R. 1801, p. 111. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

8T. HELENA. 

St. Helena (area, 47 square miles), situated in tho South Atlantic Ocean, 1,200 miles 
from the coast of South Africa nml 800 from tlia island of Ascension, was discovered by 
Juan de Nova Gastello, a Portuguese navigator, on St. Helena's Day, May 21, 1601. It, 
however, remained uninhabited until tho Dutch took possession of it about the year 1600. 
In 1678 it was captured by Sir Richard Munden, and shortly after was granted by 
Charter of Charles II. to the East India Company, under whom it remained (excepting 
for tho poriod of Napoleon’s imprisonment there) up to April 1884, when it was finally 
transferred to tho British Government. The “ nutives ” of St. Helena, with the excep- 
tion of a few English families, have sprang from the intermixture of Hindus, Chinese, 
Malaya, and Africans, in tho days of slavery, with English settlers, soldiers, sailors, and 
other Europeans. 

In November 1704 tho Society, 11 upon a motion from the Treasurer/’ 
allowed £5 worth of “ small tracts " to the Bov. Charles Masham, “a 
Minister sent to . . . St. Helena by the East India Company.” A year 
lator Mr. Masham reported his arrival in the island, also that the books 
11 were very acceptable to tho inhabitants,” and that he catechised in 
the church 11 one half of the year ” ; and tho Society sent him in 1706 a 
supply of Bibles, Prayer Books, and other tracts [1]. Further assist- 
ance in this quarter does not appear to have been rendered by the 
Society until 1847, when it undertook tho partial support of the Bev. 
W. Bousfield, whom Bishop Gray of Capetown was sending from 
England to this part of his newly-formed diocese. Previously to Mr. 
Bousfield*s arrival there was only one clergyman (the Bev. B. Kemp- 
thobne, Colonial Chaplain) to minister to the 5,000 inhabitants of 
St. Hdena [2]. Visiting the island in March and April 1840 Bishop 
Gray reported that Messrs. Kempthomo and Bousfield were both “ ex- 
cellent and devoted* men, and labouring assiduously in their sacred 
calling.* * A military (Mr. Helps) had been appointed, and the 

Bishop ordained a fourth clergyman (Mr. Frey, formerly a German 
Mi ssionary in India), During his Afty tho Bishop also confirmed about 
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a tenth of the whole population of the island, consecrated the church at 
Jamestown, together with the five burial-grounds on the island, and 
arranged for the transfer of the Ohurch property from the Government 
to the See ; 11 held a visitation, with a special view to the reformation 
of some points in which the Ohurch was defective, and the restoration 
of Ohurch discipline,” and reorganised the local Ohurch and Benevolent 
Societies. These institutions, with the Government, contributed 
liberally to the eight island schools, but the state of education was not 
satisfactory owing to the incompetency of the teachers. For 11 the 
first time during a period of 150 years ” division had been introduced 
into the community by the rocent arrival of an “ advocate of the Ana- 
baptist heresy,” but much good had already been brought out of this 
evil. At Longwood, the billiard-room in the new house built for 
Napoleon was now being used as a chapel, and “ an excellent congre- 
gation” attended. Besides the consecrated church thero was “an 
inferior building ” in Jamestown called “ the Country Church,” which 
the inhabitants were about to replace by a new structure on “ one of 
the most lovely sites” the Bishop had seen [and on which the 
Cathedral now stands] [3]. 

At the time of Bishop Gray's visit St. Helena was a great dep6t 
for Africans captured from slavers, about 8,000 being landed every year. 
In referring to “ their village or establishment in Rupert's Valley,” he 
said:— 

“ If anything were needed to fill the soul with burning indignation against that 
master-work of Satan, the Slave-trado, it would be a visit to this institution. 
There were not less than 600 poor souls in it ... of these more than 800 were 
in hospital; some afflicted with dreadful ophthalmia; others with severe rheumatism, 
others with dysentery ; the number of deaths in the week being twenty-one. . . . 
I was pained to find that no effort is made to instruct these poor things during 
the time that they are on the island." 

A few days after the visit to Rupert’s Valloy a captured slave ship 
arrived. “ I never beheld a more piteous sight ” (wrote the Bishop)— 
“never looked upon a more affecting scene— never before frit so 
powerful a call to be a Missionary. 1 did not quit that ship without 
having resolved more firmly than ever, that I would, with the grace 
and help of God, commence as speedily as possible direct Mission work 
in Southern Africa.” [4], 

Mr. Bousfield remained on the Society's list until 1851. The next 
S.P.G. Missionaries were the liov. M. H. Estcourt (1852-4) and the 
Revs. E. and G. Bennett, who were appointed in 1858 to the charge 
of Jamestown and Rupert’s Valley. The remoteness of the island from 
Capetown called for a resident Bishop, and in 1850 Bishop Gray was 
enabled to secure its erection into a separate diocese including the 
islands of Ascension and Tristan d’Acunha. The first Bishop, Dr. 
Piers G. Clauohton (cons, in Westminster Abboy on Whitsunday, 
1859), landed in St. Helena on October SO, 1859, and was at once 
assisted by the Society in providing “for the pastoral care and instruc- 
tion of the coloured portion of the population ” [5]. 

Already the brothers Bennett had “ done much to build up souls,” 
and on January 28, I860, 230 of the liberated slaves, who had been 
instructed by the Bishop and the Rev. E. Bennett, were baptized at 
Rupert’s Valley. By June several hundreds of the Africans had been 
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sent to now homes in the West Indies , 11 either entirely converted and 
made Christians, or at least brought some steps on the way ” [6]. 

The labours of the Bishop and Missionaries among these Africans 
were continued with zeal and success. In 1861, 516 adults were 
baptized by the Uev. E. Bennett ; and Prince Alfred, who visited the 
island in that year, had an opportunity of witnessing the good effected 
on receiving an address from the rescued slaves. 

In this year also the island was divided into parishes, and the 
Rev. H. J. Bodily was appointed to Longwood [7]. In the next 
Bishop Claughton was transferred to Colombo and was succeeded by 
the Ven. T. E. Welby, who as Archdeacon of George had already 
rendered good service in the Diocese of Capetown [8]. 

In 1865 St. Helena contained a population of about 7,000, of whom 
some 6,400 were members of the Church of England ; during the next 
eight years these numbers had been reduced by emigration, the result 
of poverty, to 4,500 and 3,500 respectively [9]. 

Since the diversion of the maritime route to the East by the 
opening of the Suez Canal the record of St. Helena in temporal 
matters has been one of continuous poverty ; and the difficulty of 
ministering to the people in spiritual things lias been intensified by 
the withdrawal (in 1871 and 1873) of Government support of the 
Church. In 1881 the Bishop wrote: 11 We owe it, under God, to the 
Society that we aro still able, though imporfectly, to meet the spiritual 
wants of our people" [10]. 

In its exceptional and growing depression, the Society is thankful 
to be able to keep alivo the ministrations of the Church in this old and 
remote colony [11]. “ So far from haring fallen back in spiritual 

things," the peoplo 11 are in religious and moral condition very far 
better than they wero in more prosperous times " [12]. 

The introduction of synodical action in 1886 has tended to make 
the laity 11 feel the responsibility of their true position as members of 
tho Church," to call forth “ more zeal and earnestness on their part," 
and to draw “more closoly together in mutual goodwill Clergy and 
laity "[18]. 

Considering the poverty of the people, their annual contributions 
to the Society are far greater in proportion than those of many pros- 
perous dioceses [14]. 

The transportation of Dinizulu and other Zulus to St. Helena by 
the Natal Government in the in f i*rests of peace, brought them in 1890 
within reach of tho message of the Gospel. “ They willingly receive 
instruction " and liko to attend tho morning service at the Cathedral 
on Sundays with their native interpreter, who is a communicant [15]. 


Statistics.— In St Helena (area, 47 square miles), where (1847-03) tho Society has 
assisted in «i*infaimifig 19 Missionaries and planting 0 Central Stations (ns detailed 
on p. 894), there ora now 4,680 inlmbitants, of whom 8,660 are Church Members and 840 
Communicants, tlio care of 4 Clergymen and a Bishop. [8 m p. 765; we also tho 

®*Mecnp.awj 
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[8] B. 1880, m no-ll; Q.P., July 1800. [71 B. 1861, pp. 108-0. [81 B. I860, p. 181. 

[9] B. 1885, p. 07 ; B. 1800, p. 70 ; B. 1871, p. 81 ; B. 1878, p. 57. [10] B. 1871, p. 88 ; 
B. 1878, p. 68 ; B. 1881, p. 08 ; J MSS., V. 18, pp. 808-4. Ill] B. 1880, p. 78. [12] R. 
1888, p. 06. [13] B. 1887, p. 82. [14] See tlio “ Foreign List" of Contributions to the 
Society in past yean. [15] B. 1801, p. 116 ; B. 1808, p. 100. 


CHAPTER XLH. 


TRISTAN D'ACUNHA. 

Tristan d’Acunha is the principal of a group of small islands situated in tho centre 
of tho Booth Atlantic Ocean (lat. 87° O' S. and long. 12° S' W.), 1,200 miles south of 
St. Helena and 1,600 west of tho Cano of Good Hope. In Bhapo it is nearly a square, 
each side about fivo miles in length, the whole forming a vast rock rising almost perpen- 
dicularly 8,000 feet, out of the sea, nml t-licn gradually ascending nnollior 6,000 foet. The 
only liabitablo spots arc one or two narrow strips (if laud. Tho chief of these, lying at 
the nortli-wcst comer, is about five miles in length, mid nowhere more than one in 
breadth. The first man to attempt settlement on Tristan was Jonathan Lambert, an 
American, who, with two companions, arriving in Febmnry 1811 claimed the island us 
his own, and invited “ ships of nil nations to trade with him.” In connection with tho 
confinement of Napoleon at St. Helena, British troops were sent to occupy Tristan in 
1818. On landing (November 28) they found only one of Limitert's party : the others aro 
supposed to have met with foul play, [rim survivor, Thomas Corrie (an Italiun)had been 
joined by a Spanish boy who had deserted from u passing ship. These two were soon 
removed, the former by death. In 1817, while arrangements were being made for the 
iibiiiidoninent of (lie military settlement, H.H.tt. Julia was driven ashore, und sixty souls 
perished. On tiie withdrawal of tho garrison (November 1817), u corporal of Artillery, 
William Glass (a Scotchman, and married), with John Nankivel and Samuel Burnell 
(natives of Plymouth), obtained permission to remain Miinri. Glass continued in 
cliurgn of the settlement until his dentil in 1868. Though born among Presbyterians, he 
had become attached to 11m English Church. Under his ndniinistration daily prayer 
became the rule, and for over 80 years lm celebrated public worship every Sunday. Up 
to 1827 Glass was the only one of the permanent settlers who had a wife. In that year 
tho others-- then fivo in munlier— contracted with a sea captain to bring them help- 
meets from St. Helena. By 1818 the number of families hud increased to nine, and of 
children to HO. Since the formation i>[ the settlement three ships* had been wrecked in 
the ncighbnurhorxl, mid tlm inhabitants hud lawn instrumental in paving or prolonging 
the lives of over (SO persons. _ But contact with American whuleships, calling at Tristan 
for potatoes and other provisions, had tended to demoralise tlio islanders. 

The first visit of a clergyman to Tristan d’Acunha was in October 
1885, wlien the Rev. T. If. Applegate, a Missionary going out to 
India, baptized all the children (20) then on tho island. In October 
1848 the Jlev. Jojtn Wise, an S.P.Cf . Missionary on his way to Ceylon, 
went on shoro several times, preached to tho people, and baptized 41 
children. Through his representations the S.P.C.K. supplied school- 
books, and tho S.P.G., with the aid of an anonymous benefactor, 
undertook to provide a clergyman for the community. Mr. W. F. 
Taylor, moved by Mr. Wise’s account, offered himself for the post, 
and having been ordained by the Bishop of London, sailed from 
England on November 28, 1850. Landing on February 0, 1851, ho 
was heartily welcomed, and on the following Sunday, in the principal 

* The Blcnden Hall (in 1821), Nassau (in 1826), and Emily (in 1886). 
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room (16 feet by 12 feet) of Governor Glass’ house, 11 the whole of the 
80 souls upon the island met to unite for the first time with an 
ordained Minister of Christ, in celebrating the Holy Services of the 
Church.” At the first administration of the Holy Communion on 
Easter Day there were eight communicants. In 1862 a dwelling- 
house was adapted as a permanent church [1]. Visiting the settle- 
ment in 1856 the Bishop of Capetown was “ much pleased ” with the 
people. 

“ The men ” (he said) 11 ore English, American, Dutch, Danes. Their wives have 
come for the most port from St. Holena. The children are lino, healthy, active 
modest, young men and women. These have been nearly all, more or less, under 
Mr. Taylor’s instruction, and upon them his hopes of a really Christian population 
have of course mainly rcBtcd. The houses arc about equal to an English labourer's 
cottage ; the furniture . . . more scanty. At evening prayer we had about 50 present. 

I have never seen a congregation that might not learn a lesson from these poor 
islanders. Their reverence and devotion impressed us all. . . . Mr. Taylor has 
prayer in his chapel, morning and evening, throughout the year. Most of the young 
people, end several of the cider are regular attendants. ... So far as my Bhort 
visit enabled mo to form on opinion this devoted, self-denying Missionary, who has 
given up so much to serve the Lord . . . has been very largely blessed in drawing 
souls to the worship of their God, and the knowledge of their Lord and Saviour. . . • 
On Good Friday ... I confirmed 32 . . . there are now only two persons in the 
island above tho age of fifteen . . . unconfirmed. . . . Mr. Taylor keeps a school 
a portion of each day. . . . llis chief society and refreshment consist in the instruc- 
tion of his children. . . . Except during one anxious year ho has Buffered very 
little from depression of spirits . . . (rod has . . . comforted and upheld his 
servant amidst circumstances trying to flesh and blood and in a post where unless 
sustained by a double measure of the Grace of God, the Minister of Christ would 
bo specially liable to grow weary in His Master’s work and flag in zeal, and stumble 
and fall. 

Later in 1856 Mr. Taylor and tlie greater portion of his flock 
removed to the Cape [2]. 

The number of inhabitants having increased again, the Mission 
was rovived under the Rev. E. II. Hodgson in 1881. Until Mr. 
Hodgson volunteered, no one could be found willing to undertake the 
post which tlic Bishop of St. Helena had been seeking to fill since 
1866 [3]. In order that ho might reach tho island tho Society was 
obliged to charter a Bchoonor from St. Holena ; the Missionary was 
landed in safety in February 1881, but a gale suddenly springing up 
tho vessel was wrecked, and he had to begin work with the loss of 
almost the whole of hiB possessions. In his first report Mr. Dodgson 
said 

“ There are now 107 persons on the island, in sixteen families. A few are 
white, but most of them are a sort of mulatto, with clear brown skins, and beauti- 
ful eyes and teeth, and woolly hair. They all speak English, slightly Yankeefied— 
bb they do a good deal of trado with tho Yankee whalers. I like them very much. 
It is quite delightful to see such a friendly cordial feeling existing among the whole 
population. Thoy live just liko one large family, though ... not ... in com- 
mon ... every ono works and trades for himself, and . . . some are better off 
than others, but there seem never to bo any disputes. Drunkenness lias a hold 
on a few of tho men when they get tho chance, but immorality appears to be 
unknown, and they are decidedly a religious people in their simple way, and I have 
not the least difficulty in getting them to church either on Sunday or week-day. 
They said that my coming was tue best thing that ever happened to the island, 
and I already foel as much at homo as if 1 had been here twenty years. They are 
all Church of En gland people except two Epman Catholics and one Wesleyan, but 
nil eo me regularly to church. • • . The people make first-rate bread and batter, 
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and there are quantities of bullocks, sheep, pigs, geese, fowls, potatoes, cabbages, 
and apples, to soy nothing of the dogs, donkeys, wild catB, and Bea-birds. . . . The 
island is much more beautiful than I hod any idea of . . . there is always abund- 
ance of beautiful water and the climato is most healthy. ... I fcol sure that if 
the advantages and pleasantness of the island had been better known many 
Clergymen would have been glad to have come out here ” [4]. 

After “ four years’ isolation and incessant work and responsibility,” 
which sorely tried his health, Mr. Dodgson camo to England in 
February 1885 to arrange with tho Government for the removal of 
tho Tristanites beforo they were “ actually starved out by the rats, 
which are over-running all the island and eating all the produce.” 
Government sent out £100 worth of provisions to tho islanders in 
188G, but as there was no prospect of securing their removal and 
fresh bereavement and distress had come upon them, Mr. Dodgson 
felt it his duty to throw in his lot with them and minister to their 
souls. Leaving England, in Juno 1886 he remained with his flock— 
for a time without stipend— until December 1889, when he was “ in- 
valided home,” and on medical grounds lias been precluded from 
returning [5]. 

Sinco his departure the islanders (now reduced to fifty in number) 
have been without tho ministrations of a clergyman except for a 
possible visit from tho Chaplain of a passing ship and from the aged 
Bishop of St. Helena [6]. 


Jlefemicea (Chapter XTjIL)— [L] Jo., V. 40, pp. 103-1, 202; Church in the Colonies, 
No. SI ; R. 1850, p. 85; It. 1858, p. 121 ; G.M., V. 2, p. 118. |2] It. 1850, pp. 80-8; R. 
1880, p. r>7. r»J M.F. 1807, p. 88 ; R. 1HN0, p. 57. [4] R. 1880, p. 57 ; R. 1881, pp. 03-4. 
[B] R. 1882, pp. 50-01 ; R. 1884, p. lifl; It. 1880, p. 72; R. 1880, p. 03; J MSS., V. 12, 
pp. 2G5, 208-0, 295-C, 334. [0] R. 1802, pp. 100-1. 


CITAPTER XI.ni. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland, tho Switzerland of South Africa, lien on the eastern side of South 
Africa between the Orango Free State! (on the west) uud the Drakensberg Mountains 
(on the east). Tho Busutns form a branch of tho Bantu race, coni]>OBed of the remnants 
of several tribes shattered by the Malnbelo early in the present century, and united 
about 1818 by Moshesli. This chief wus in many respects tho greatest native ruler that 
South Africa has produced ; and having welded 'the scattered tribes, suppressed canni- 
balism, and made his subjects prosperous mid contented, he was called “ Tho Chief of 
tho Mountain,” his stronghold being on the top of Thuba Resign — the "Mountain of 
Night.” After being defeated in u war with the British in 1852, losing a portion of his 
territory to the Orange Free State in 1800, and tlirico appealing for British protection, 
Moshesh and his pooplo were saved from l»eing “ swallowed up " by tho Boers by formal 
recognition as British subjects in 18GH. Union with tho Cano Colony, effected three 
years later, did not prove satisfactory to either the Bnsutos or tiio Colonial Government. 
Tho former rebelled in 187!h-H0, uu'd tho luttcr wore inclined to entirely abandon the 
country, when tlie Imperial Government intervened and undertook in 1888-4 its 
administration, provisionally The territory is divided into six districts Maseru, 
Leribo, Comet Spruit, Berea, Mafeteng, and Quithing. 

“Without doubt there u a vast opening for good in Baiuto Land, 
and it ia a fair and beautiful country.” Thus wrote the Bishop of 
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the Orange Fbbe State after his first visit to this part of his 
diocese in September 1868. The Rev. A. Field, another Missionary of 
the Society, accompanied tho Bishop, and at “ Thaba Bosion ” [Thaba 
Bosigo] a long interview was hold with Moshesh, who wished to 
know whether the visit was in consequence of his representations 
to the Bishop of Capetown and the Queen. “ I have had relations 
with the British Government for thirty years,” said he, “but have 

never seen an English clergyman before Go through my 

county, and fix upon a spot for a station. I will agree to anything 
you liko.” The next day, Sunday, the old Chief “ came down from 
his mountain” and tho Bishop preached to him in the presence of 
several hundreds of Basutos, 41 the French Missionary kindly inter- 
preting sentence by sentence.” One of the Chiefs sons (George) 
had been educated at Capetown; another (Jeremiah), who was then at 
St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, died shortly after. The French 
Missionaries, who had been sent by tho Baris Evangelical Missionary 
Society, appeared to bo 11 men of simplo and devoted lives,” yet though 
some had been working in Basutoland thirty years, and all were 
thoroughly acquainted with the language (Scsuto), they had, they said, 
44 only been able to touch the work,” and “all expressed a pleasure that 
the English Church intended to enter upon the work ” [1]. 

When at last in 1875, after repeated calls from Moshesh, the 
Anglican Church was enabled to occupy Basutoland, the French 
Missionaries 41 assumed a hostile attitude,” regarding it as on un- 
warrantable 14 intrusion ” into 44 their own sphere.” But in addition 
to the fact that the mass of the Basutos were still untouched, there 
were now Church pcoplo unprovided for, both white colonists and 
Basutos, who had been Christianised in tho Cape Colony — at Graaff 
Remet, and Zonnebloem, &c. For want of tho Church indeed 44 many 
of them . . . had lapsed.” There were also 44 whole tribes” of Fingoes 
as well as Basutos who wished for tho English Church and not tho 
French. In fact, as pointed out by Archdeacon Croghan many years 
later, tho principle contended for by the French Mission would 
44 exclude tho Church practically from all Mission work ” in South 
Africa. The English Missionaries were therefore directed by Bishop 
Webb 44 (i.) to minister to our own Church members and strengthen 
them ; (li.) to evangelize the heathen ; (iii.) not to proselytize the 
French converts, or rcccivo them, when it is only a case of annoyance 
and pique, or vexation at excrete of discipline ; but yet not to refuse 
them admission if conviction and earnest feeling lead them to tho 
Church.” A beginning was made at Maseru in 1875 among the 
Europeans by the Rev. E. W. Htenson, who aftor itinerating oyer a 
district of moro than 4,000 square miles for eighteen months, established 
a native Mission at Molialis Hoek, in South Basutoland, in 1876. At this 
place on his first arrival in 1875 a party of immigrants (natives), who 
had been 44 reared and instructed by ageuts of the Wesleyan Society” 
(of whom the local mngistrato, Mr. Austen, had been one), came in a 
body and 44 claimed the shelter of the Church,” 44 having been for five 
years,” they said, 44 like sheep without a shepherd." Sendee was at first 
held in a stable (lent by Mr. Austen), in which the Missionary resided. 

By 1877 moro suitable buildings wero Greeted, and stations had 
been opened at Ramacomani’s and Matlaugala’s villages— the latter 
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among the Fingoes, in their own language (Zulu). Previously to this 
no Mission work whatever had been done for the Fingoes in Basuto- 
land. Leribe, the northern and most heathen district of the country 
(containing about 20,000 Basutos and 11,000 Zulus, and only 400 
Christians], was occupied in 1876. The local Chief, Moloppo, had in 
his youth keen baptized by the French Protestant Missionaries, but he 
had now nearly 60 wives. Nevertheless at his first interview with the 
founders of tho new mission he said : — 

14 Your words are good : and I am glad to welcome the Chnroh into my country. 

I have often heard of tho Church of the Queen, and now I am rejoiced to find the 
Baruti [teachers] belonging to it have come here. Hitherto I have only seen two 
kinds of Christians in the country, tho Ma-frunse [French Protestants] and tho 
Ma-roma [the Romanists]. I have also heard of tho Ma-Wesley [the Wesleyans] 
who have stations on tho borders of my country. Rut I am now glad to see the 
representatives of Ma-churche [tho ordinary nomo amongst the native tribes for 
the Church] at my houso. It is good to have these four kinds of Christians near. 
It is like a man having four cows ; sometimes ho can milk them all, and when 
some fail him ho can always reckon on a supply of milk from tho others. So Ma- 
franse, and Ma-Wesley, and Ma-churcho, and Ma-roma all supply us in thoir own 
way with good things out of the Word of God. 11 

Thlotse Heights was selected as the basis of operations in Leribe, 
and there, after living for threo months in the open veldt, “ sleeping 
between their boxes,” with no roof but that of the 11 starry heavons,” 
the Bev. J. Widdicombe and Mr. W. Lacy established tliomsolvos 
“ in round huts mado of mud, in native fashion,” in order that every 
penny that could bo spared might be “ devoted to the erection of a 
chapel and school.” For nine years the Missionaries lived in this 
way [2]. 

In January 1877 the first Confirmation in Basutoland was held at 
Thlotse Heights, and in tho same year a Scsuto translation of a 
portion of the Prayer Book* was issued, and the Rev. B. R. T. Balfour 
opened a new station at tiekuhu [8], The progress of the work generally 
was greatly hindered by tho rebellion which broke out two years later. 
At Thlotso Heights the church and school were 11 converted into a 
barrack,” and tho Christiun Basutos who remained loyal lost their 
all. Mohalis Hoek was temporarily abandoned by Government, the 
church and parsonage were destroyed by tho Basutos, and Mr. Stenson 
for a time acted as Chaplain to tho British troops. For his own 
and the Mission losses, amounting in all to £1,150, no compensation 
could be obtained from Government [4]. 

In 1888 a new church was opened at Mafetong to replace the one 
destroyed at Mohalis Hock. The Clergy, though exposed to danger, 
were now (1888-4) “ bravely holding their posts ” and amid many 

II outside perils ” had “ much compensating success” [5]. 

Since the pacification of tho country, secured by the intervention 
of the Imperial Government [see p. 824], thoro has been a great ad- 
vance in the Church Missions, which all along have been mainly 
supported by the Society. “A very distinct movement towards 
Christianity is going on among tho natives of Basutoland,” wrote the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein in January 1891. “ Two chiefs have ceased to 
be polygamists and have both been confirmed and the headman of a 

* Tho publication of the creator part of tho Prayor Book in Sesuto was unde r taken 
in 1801 with tho aid of the S.P.C.K. [8a]. % 
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village was baptized but a few weeks ago. I find a greater desire for 
friendUrms-Hwrility in nearly every case there has always been." Re- 
cently six chiefs had met the Bishop and spoken to him privately on a 
matter in connection with the Church, and some have stayed with him in 
Bloemfontein. At Sekubu 11 the heathen barrier is breaking down." 
Nearly 200 natives will attend the church on ordinary occasions. The 
special work of this Mission is the training of nativo youths. Tlilotse 
Heights has “ one of the finest churches in South Africa," and in it 
the grandsons of cannibals unite in singing God’s praises. 

A new off-shoot is growing atTsiokane, and, further south, Masuplia's 
is being occupied at the invitation of the Chief, who has promised a 
good site. In the central district there is a flourishing Mission at 
Masite (begun by the Rev. T. Woodman in 1884) among Barolong 
immigrants from Thaba ’Nchu [sec p. 350] as well as tho native Basutos. 
Several confirmations have lately been held there, attended by the 
Chiefs, who “ behaved admirably.” Mohalis Hoek is now the centre of 
native Mission districts, and the small community of Europeans there 
is also being ministered to. The work of tho Clergy in Basutoland is 
supplemented by a body of some 20 licensed catechists and. by a 
Medical Mission which, established in 1888 and principally maintained 
by the 8.P.C.K., has during tho first 18 months of its existence 
attended to 5,572 cases [Oj. Tho blessing which has attended tho 
planting of these Missions justifies the hope that with suilicicnt agency 
tho whole of Basutoland would be won for Christ. As it is the majority 
of tho people are “ still thoroughly heathen " [7], though "on all sides" 
thoy are making “ rapid strides . . . towards a more civilised and in- 
dustrious life ” [8J. The opposition on the part of the French Mission- 
aries in Basutoland — both Protestant and Roman Catholic — once 
manifested towards the presence there of the Anglican Church appears 
to have been overcome by the conduct of the S.P.G. Missionaries in en- 
deavouring to avoid collision or interference with other men's labours, 
and, instead of returning railing for railing, showing “ courtesy always 
to those who have differed" from them [!)]. (In Canon Widdicombe’s 
"Fourteen Years in Basutoland," 1870-00, will be found an admirable 
account of the country and peoplo [10J.) 

Statistics. — In Basutoland (area, 10,203 square milos), where (1875-92) tho Society 
has assisted in maintaining U Missionaries and planting 5 Central Stations (us detailed on 
p. 894), there are now 218,902 inhabitants, of whom 1,070 aro Church Members and 
460 Communicants, under the care of 4 Clorgymon and the Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
also the Table oil p. 362.J 


llcferencn (Chapter XLIIT.)— fl| M.F. 1NQ4, PP- 23-4; B. 1803-4, p. 88. \2] R. 
1874, p. 61; R. 1870, p. 00; M.F. 1870, pp. 335-8; M.F. 3877, pp. 89, 203-0, 453-5 ; 
M.F.1878, pp.tSUfr-0, 181 ; J MSS., V. 0, p. 01; N.M. No. 1, p. 4. D MSS., Vol. ; 
“Africa 1801,” No. 8. [31 M.B\ 1877, pp. 455-0; M.F. 1878, pp. 505-0. \3a] K. 1891, 
p. 111. [4] R. 1877, p. 48 ; R. 1878, p. 57 ; It 3880, p. 02 ; J MSS., V. 0, pp. 232, 294. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

NATAL. 

Natal {embracing an aroa'of 20,401 square miles on the sonfch-oaat coast of Africa) was 
discovered by Vasco oe Gama (n Portuguese) on Christmas Day 1407 . The Dutch (about 
1721 ) and the English (about 1824-0) mode unsuccessful attempts to coloniBo it In 
1887 a large body of Dutch farmers (Booth) in the Capo Colony, dissatisflod with English 
government, migrated to Natal. The district was then and had beon for some time 
under the away of the Zulu King, Dingaun. lie treacherously slew many of the 
emigrants, and a war ensued. After a two years 1 struggle the Boors obtained the 
mastery; but in turn submitted to the Cape Government in 1840. Hie country was 
formally proclaimed a British colony in 1848, constituted a part of the Cape Colony in 
1845 , and made a separato colony in 1856. Mora than four-fifths of the inhabitants of 
NatsJL are Zulu-Kaffirs — for the most part the descendants of refugees from the cruelties 
of Panda. [See p. 335.] 

Natal was originally included in the Diocese of Capetown, whoso 
first Bishop (Dr. R. Guay) reported to the Society in June 1849 that 
he hud appointed the Rev. J. Gbeen to Pieter Maritzburg (the capital) 
and the Rev. Mr. Lloyd * to Durban, and Mr. Stkableb— the last 
with a view to a Mission to tho Kaffirs. “ Up to the period of my 
sending Mr. Green there,” ho added, 41 thcro was no clergyman of our 
Church. Ho has not been there long mul 1 have not yet heard of Mr. 
Lloyd’s or Mr. Steabler’s arrival, but . . . £500 has already been raised 
for two churches and there are excellent congregations. Mr. Green offi- 
. dates four times every Sunday, once in Dutch. The Methodists have 
their Missionaries there and there aro several Missionaries from 
America ” [1]. 

In 1850 Bishop Guay visited Natal. Ho reached Maritzburg on 
May 18, and the next day, Whitsunday, preached morning and even- 
ing in the Government schoolroom, the place where tlio services were 
held. There was “ a large congregation, filling tho whole room,” and 
25 persons communicated. 

u When the choir broke forth with the Psalm, * O come, let us sing onto the 
Lord,’ ... I was for tho moment quite overcome," tho Bishop wrote. "The 
■aorednese of the day itself, its peculiar appropriateness for the first service of the 
first bishop of the Church of God in this land— the devout and reverential manner 
of the congregation that had been gathered by the zeal and earnestness of my 
dear friend— gratitude to Almighty God for what He has already wrought for us in 
this land— and a very fervent desire that God . . . might pour abundantly tho 
gift of His holy Spirit upon our infant Church -all those contributed to make me 
feel very deeply the services of this day.” 

On the following Thursday forty-four candidates were confirmed. 
Several Dutch were present with their minister, who afterwards informed 
the Bishop that his people “ liked the service, but objected to the coloured 
people, of whom there wero several, being confirmed along with tho 
rest.” At Durban (in tho schoolroom) eleven others were confirmed (on 
June 8), and both there, at Maritzburg, Verulam, and on “ tho Cotton 
Company’s lands, lately sold to Mr.Byme,” arrangements wero made for 
the erection of churches. In other instances private individuals offered 
• [Rev. W. H. C, Lloyd.] 
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from 200 to 800 aores of land on condition of clergymen being ap- 
pointed to minister in their neighbourhood. During tne Bishop’s stay 
(Mav 18-July 2) he consecrated burial-grounds at Maritzburg ana 
Durban, and (at the former place on Trinity Sunday) ordained Mr. 
W. A. Stbableb. He also devoted much time to maturing a scheme for 
the establishment of Missionary Institutions for the heathen in Natal, 
the object being their conversion to the faith of Christ, the education of 
the young, the formation of industrial habits, and the relief of the sick 
and afflicted. The Lieut.-Govemor highly approved of tho scheme, but 
saw difficulties in the way of its entire adoption. The population of 
Natal at this time was estimated at 125,000, of whom 1 15,000 were Zulu 
refugees. Such was tho tyranny of the Zulu King, Panda, that were it 
not that the bringing of cattle across the frontier was forbidden, “ his 
whole people would leave him, take refuge in the colony [Natal], and 
place themselves under British protection." The refugees were “ most 
docile and manageable." In scarcely a “ singlo case " had they yet 
“fallen into habits of intoxication," but the great influx of European 
population was beginning to affect them. They were learning Euro- 
pean “ ways, and habits, and manners, and vices." They showed “ a 
great aptitude for labour and willingness to work," and had “ the very 
greatest respect for law and constituted authority." But the great 
obstacle to their conversion was that “ they practise fearful abomina- 
tions, and love to have it so." Tho Bishop was present at the reception 
of ambassadors from Panda, also at a native war dance— a sight “ painful 
and humiliating. The men looked moro like demons than human 
beings." 

On leaving Natal the Bishop was accompanied by three Kaffir guides, 
to whom he imparted some religious instruction. They said that in 
their ignorant state “ they had some sort of idea of a Great Preserver, 
different from and above their gods, who had been their ancestors." 
Praying to God, they said, was “ like going to their chief and asking him 
to forgive them any fault," but they “ expressed astonishment at being 
told that God forgave those who were sorry for sin and left off sinning. 
Very few chiefs ever did this." During Sunday service they doubled 
themselves up close beside the Christians, and put their carosses over 
their faces while the Bishop offered the prayers of the Church. “ In 
this land of darkness and the shadow of death cold indeed must ho 
be who prays not fervently and frequently, 1 Thy kingdom come ’ " [2]. 

In 1858 the Bov. T. G. Feahxe was placed at Richmond — anowly- 
formed district with a rapidly-increasing population of immigrants 
from England ; and tho Rev. U. II. Methuen, two catechists, and on 
agriculturist were sent to form a Missionary settlement among the 
natives according to Bishop Gray’s plan [8]. The Society also pro- 
moted the formation of Natal into a separato Bishopric, contributing 
£1,500 to tho endowment, which through its representations to the 
Colonial Bishoprics Council was completed by that body [4]. The 
first Bishop, Dr. J. W. Colenso, was consecrated in England on 
November 80, 1858, and landed at Durban on January 80, 1854. 
After spending ten weeks in ascertaining tho wants of liis Diocese, he 
returned to England to procuro additional fellow-labourera and 
pecuniuy means to carry out his plans [5]. In May 1855 he was 
again in bis diocese, and during the next eight years he received and 
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administered substantial aid from the Society, eleven Missionaries* 
being aided and the annual expenditure raised to £1,800 [6]. 

The Bov. H. H. Methuen returned to England in 1854, and the 
location of the proposed Native Industrial Institution was removed 
from Umkomas* Drift to Ekukanyeni [=“ place of light within six 
miles of Maritzburg, where a farm containing 4,000 acres of land was 
assigned to tlio Mission contiguous to the Bishop’s residence. 
Preliminary services were held at Ekukanyeni by the Bevs. Dr. 
Callaway and B. Bobektson in 1855, and under the superintendence 
of the Bev. T. G. Fearne (Dec. 1855-Jan. 1856) the Industrial 
School was opened on January 81, 1856, with 19 children, brought 
by their heathen parents and friends to the number of 100 [7]. 

The Bishop (known to the natives as “bobantu”) now became 
tho principal Missionary at tliis station, and the Institution soon proved 
“ one of tho most efficient agencies set on foot in this Diocese, by tho 
Society, for the conversion and civilization of tlio Native pooplc.” 
Children of several Chiofs wore admitted, including Umkungo, son and 
heir of Panda. The first baptism took place in 1857, and two years 
later tho number of pupils had risen to 51, of whom 9 were girls [8]. 
Successful beginnings of Missionary work among the natives were 
also inado at Maritzburg in 185-1 (by Dr. Callaway), Durban 1855, and 
Ekufundiswcui (or Umlazi) 1856 (by Bev. R. RoWtson), Ladysmith 
1856 (by Mr. Barker), Springvalo (or Umkomanzi) 1858 (by Dr. 
Callaway), and Richmond about 1858 (by Mr. Taylor) [9|. 

At tho Umlazi in 1856, tho Natal Government “ according to tho 
custom ” which it hud 11 adopted with tho Missions of all religious 
bodies in this Colony,” granted a homestead of 500 acres for the 
support of the Mission, and set apart in connection with it a farm of 
5,000 acres, out of which small freeholds were to be granted to such 
Kaffirs as might be recommended by the Missionaries. The first con- 
firmation of Kaffirs in Natal took place at this station — Ekufundisweni 
[=“ place of teaching ”J — on Juno 4, 1856, when three converts and a 
white man were confirmed in the presence of some 100 heathen [10]. 

From the Richmond district, which included Byrne and Little 
Harmony, tho Rev. T. G. Fearne reported in 1855 that until tho 
Society provided a clergyman “ the whole of tho population were as sheep 
having no shepherd. Sabbaths wore to a great extent almost forgotten ; 
. • . and indeed it was to bo feared that the rising generation would 
differ little from the Heathen population aroimd them save in their 
colour and languago ” [11]. More than this, tho neglect of the settlers 
tended to demoralise the natives, as was seen by the fact that whereas 
in 1850 drunkenness was almost unknown among the latter, a few 
years later it had become one of “ their worst vices.” Mr. Barker of 
Ladysmith, whom they regarded “ as a sort of chief,” made it a rule 
to fine the men for drunkenness, and the women for fighting — 2 is. 6d. 
in each case -which sums were readily paid by the offenders towards 
building a schoolroom [11a]. 

While in Maritzburg, Dr. Callaway was attached to St. Andrew's 

* Mensra. J. Green, T. G. Fearne (see above), and H. Callaway (1864 to.), B. Robert* 
■on (1860 to), W. O. Newnham (1867 to.), C. 8. Grubbe (1858 &o.),W. Baugh (1868 to.), 
T. Barker (1868 to), J. Walton (1868 to), A. W. L. llivett (1860 to.), A. Tonnoww 
,(1860). [Sm pp. 895-6]. 
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—the first church completed inNatal — and undertook by permission of 
the Government the education of a youth who, three years before, 
being then about the age of nine, had been taught to smoke insango, 
a species of hemp, and, becoming temporarily doranged, had killed his 
own father and one or two other Kaffirs. But for the interference of 
the English magistrate, by whom he was sentenced to fourteen years' 
imprisonment, ho would have been killed by his tribe, from whom he 
was now an outcast; but under Dr. Callaway's influence William 
Ngowensa became some years later one of the first two South African 
natives to receive ordination in the Anglican Church [12]. 

The Cathedral, Maritzburg (under the Bov. J. Green) was opened 
for service on Lady Day, 1857, and consecrated on the 2nd July, the 
whole of the nine clergymen of the diocese being present [18]. 

In 1858 a Conference of Clergy and Laity of the Diocese was 
convened to consider the question of establishing a Synod. Four 
clergymen withdrew from tho Conference, but a “ Church Council ” 
was organised, and held its first meeting in Maritzburg on July 18, 
1858 [14]. 

The progress of the Church in Natal, which had been full of hope 
and encouragement, was arrested a few years later by divisions, tho* 
offccts of which are still felt. In 1808 it became necessary for the 
Society to withhold its confidence from Bishop Colexso, until he 
should bo “ cleared from the charges notoriously incurred by him " by 
reason of certain publications. Such was the advice of its President, 
Archbishop Longloy, given at its request and after conference u with 
liis episcopal brethren” ; and consequently tho Society on February 20, 
1888, decided to postpone the Bishop ol 1 Natal’s election as a vice- 
president, and meanwhile t.o entrust the administration of its grants 
to the diocese to a local committee, consisting of the Dean of Maritz- 
burg, tho two Archdeacons, and two laymen [15]. 

Three years having passed without a refutation or withdrawal of 
the charges, tho Society on May 18, 18(50, formally agreed that none 
of its Missionaries should bo subject to Bishop Colcnso, and that under 
tho existing circumstances they should communicate with the Society 
through the Natal Committee, and that the Bishop of Capetown should 
be requested to give such episcopal superintendence and supply for the 
time such episcopal ministrations as he could afford or obtain from 
any other of tho South African Bishops* 1 1G|. Previously to this 
decision Bishop Coleuso had b''en excommunicated! by order of tho 
South African Bishops [17] ; but tbe secular courts upheld his position, 
so that those clergy not submitting to him were ejected from their 
churches and deprived of all benefit in the Church property held in 
trust by him [18]. 

* In January 1880 tho Society reaffirmed tbe resolutions by wliicli it ceased to 
recognise tho episcopal authority of Dr. Colcnso, and recorded its determination to 
“uphold and maintain tlie solo episcopal authority of Bishop Mocroriu within the 
Colony of Natal, as committed to him by the Church in South Africa.” This action was 
wnderod necessary by tho fact that a clergyman had gonn out from England with the 
intention of acting ministerially under Dr. Column) as Bishop within tho Colony, and had 
publicly declared that iu so doing li had received tlio good wishes and encouragement 
of eminent persons in England [Ilia]. 

t The sentence of excommunication pronounced by tho Bishop of Capetown, Deoem- 
bsr 16, 1865, was published in tho Cathedral Church of Maritaburg on Sunday, 
Jiasmj 7, 1886 [I7.]> 
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Oat of the fourteen S.P.G. Missionaries in Natal in 1866 only one, 
viz., the Rev. A. Tonne sen, so far sympathised with Bishop Colenso's 
views as to make it necessary for the Society to terminate his engage- 
ment [19]. 

For the others on episcopal visit was made by the Bishop of the 
Orange River in 1867 at the Society’s expense [20] ; and on St. Paul’s 
Day 1869 an orthodox Bishop, Dr. W. K. Magbobie, was consecrated 
at Capetown for Natal and Zululand, under the title of Bishop of 
Mantzburg. The Bishops of Grakamstown, Orange Rivor, and St. 
Helena travelled respectively 1,200, 1,800, and 2,500 miles in order to 
be present. 

11 1 hope," wrote the Bishop of Capetown, 11 that any of our brethren who do not 
agree in tlio wisdom of our act will at least believe that the sacrifices which have 
been made furnish some evidence of the depth of the convictions of the Bishops 
of this province as to their duty to Christ and to the souls of their people in this 
matter.' 1 “ An attempt was made to get up a protest, but . . . though town and 
country wero canvassed, 120 names only out of n population of 40,000 wore 
obtained. 11 “ The ministers of the Dutch Church and of other religious bodies 
desired by their presence with us on that day to show to the world that they were 
of one heart with us ill that matter " [21 J. 

The Society recorded its “ thankfulness ” for tlio consecration, 
having already promoted tho raising of a now Episcopal Endowment 
Fund [22]. 

On February 16, 1869, about 800 persons assembled at St. Saviour's 
Church, Maritzburg, to welcome Bishop Macroric, and on liis arrival 
(in the evening) a service was at once held. His presence was a great 
comfort to the clergy, and by 11 liis kind conciliatory action coupled 
with his determination to avoid tho bitterness of controversy ... ho 
. . . won friends on all sides" [28J. 

Of the Diocesan Synod which mot in July the Bishop wrote : — 

“It is something to bless God for through one's life, that one has hod the 
privilege of presiding over an assembly comprising all shades of opinion within tho 
Church, when the tokens of God's presence were so abundantly manifest in the 
perfect hannony that reigned, notwithstanding the difficulty of some of the 
questions that came before us and the depth and earnestness of men's convictions 
about them. Dr. Callaway was an immense comfort and blessing : lie is working 
most heartily with me, and the universal respect in which ho is held throughout 
the colony will tend to win respect for the cause to which he bos attached 
himself.” 

The Bishop was much interested in tho Springvale Mission, where he 
preached to a mixed congregation of white and black and to a large 
native congregation, Dr. Callaway interpreting. “ The attention and 
devout manner of the people " were impressive. The responses were 
fully given, and the Kailir hymns, some of them translations by Dr. 
Callaway, some compositions of one of tlio native toachers “ appeared 
to be veijr popular and were most heartily sung ,f [24]. Since the 
disconnection of Bishop Colenso from tlio Society, Springvale had 
become the most important of its native missions in Natal. Dr. 
Callaway began his operations thero in 1858 with ten persons, “ in an 
utter wilderness, about 25 miles from any European settlement," and 
“no buildings of any kind." His first service was “held under a 
tree," and his “ whole congregation consisted of the man who had 
prepared the place for worship." Four years later there were 74 
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residents (48 baptized), who in church, hospice, school, and woAshop, 
were being instructed in spiritual and temporal things. On week-days 
the community were roused by the ringing of the church boll at 6 a.m. 
Then followed morning prayer at 7.80, breakfast at 8, Kaffir Service at 
9, the average attendance being GO. On Sundays there were three 
services. In the morning the Missionary addressed them in a familiar 
extempore discourse, in the afternoon the instruction was catechetical, 
and in the evening the Gospel and Epistle of the Day were explained 
and those present were invited to ask questions [20]. 

In I860 a printing press was established at the Mission, and was 
worked under the sanction of support from tho Natal Government, the 
object of tho undertaking being (1) “ to supply to all persons studying 
the language a mass of reading in pure idiomatic Zulu " (some forty 
natives took part in the work of dictating the narratives which were 
printed) ; (2) “ to issue translations of the Bible and other religious 
and useful books." Portions of the Prayer Book were issued in I860, 
and these wore followed by other important publications* [20]. 

Offshoots of the Mission were planted at Higbflats in 1864 (under 
Mr. T. Button) [27] andin Griqualand East in 1871. [Sec pp. 811-12.] 

To the Springvalo Mission also the Anglican Church owes two of 
her first three South African native deacons— IJmpengula Mbanda 
and William Ngcwensa — who after careful and thorough theological 
training from l)r. Callaway, were ordained on December 24, 1871 1 [28]. 
When their fellow Kaffirs at Springvalc saw them with surplice and 
stole they were astonished, and as William came out of church after 
the first celebration of Holy Communion in which ho had assisted, 11 the 
people gathered around him with much warmth of affection and 
shaking of hands, and some of tho old women kissed his hands - a 
mark of great respect ” [29J. 

Dr. Callaway continued in charge of Springvale until his appoint- 
ment to the Bishopric of St. John's, Kaffraria, in 1878. Many of 
his old flock followed him to his new home, but the permanence of 
the Missions at Springvalo and Higbflats was secured by his making 
over to the Church in 1876 his private property at those stations [801. 

In 1875 a Mission was opened among a tribo of Bosutos in the 
Estcourt district by Mr. Stewart, at the request of their Chief Hlubi, 
the principal men of tho tribe undertaking to contribute Is. monthly 
for oveiy person, adult or child, attending the school ; and thus the 
usually large outlay for building? on tho commencement of a Mission 
was avoided by tho practical way in which the people demonstrated 
the reality of their wish for instruction [31]. (Since 1880 this Mission, 
“St. Augustine's " lias been carried on in Zululand, where the tribe 
removed after the Zulu War of 1879. [See p. 840.]) 

Summarising the progress which had been made during the first 
twelve years of his Episcopate, Bishop Macrorin stated in 1881 that tho 
number of Clergy had rison from 11 to 28, the churches from 8 to 22 — 
eight more being in course of erection or projected — and tho parsonages 
from 1 to 11, and that £3,600 — £500 of which came from the Society — 


* Far lilt, 960 pp. 808-4. , _ , _ _ 

T "They are the first natives that have been ordained in this colony (wrote Dr. 
Callaway), "and I believe only one native has ever before been ordained in South Africa, 
■* the diocese of Grahamstown by the late Bishop ” [90a]. 
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had befen raised towards the endowment of the Clergy. This was ex- 
clusive of 8 churches ' and 8 parsonages still in possession of the 
Colensoites, but which it was hoped might eventually revert to the 
Church. “Tho fruits of the Society's assistance may be thankfully 
recognised in almost every part of tho diocese,” he added [82]. 

Among the Hindu coolies in Natal (of whom there are now [1892] 
42,000) Mission work was begun at Isipingo and the Umzinto in 
1864-5 [88] ; but the claims of the settlors and Kaffirs prevented any 
continuous and worthy effort until 1884 [94]. 

Since then special Coolie Missions havo been organised, which, with 
Durban as tho centre, are extending throughout the diocese. Theso 
Missions are under the gcnoral superintendence of the Rev. L. Booth, 
M.D., who gave up his practice as a physician in order to devote him- 
self to this work. Visiting India in 1890 he enlisted the services of 
two Tamil Clergymen to minister to the Tamils who form more than 
one half of the coolies in Natal. The medical department lias put the 
Mission “ in touch with all sorts and conditions of Indian people,” 
while the establishment of schools for the children has led to the 
baptism of parents as well as pupils, and the work, both among the 
Tamil and the llindi-speaking people, is lull of hopo and promise [85]. 
Though Hindu temples have been erected in Natal, casto has lost 
its hold on tho coolies, and it is encouraging to loam that the con- 
verts “ abroad in goldfields have inilucnced others to become Chris- 
tians” [85a]. 

After Bishop Colenso’s death [in 1888] protracted but unsuccessful 
attempts were made by a small section of the colonists to perpetuate 
division by the appointment of a successor to him [8G], Several 
of his Clergy have been reconciled to the Church [87], and partly with 
tho hope of reuniting the Diocese under one recognised Bishop, Dr. 
Macrorie in 1892 resigned the See *[88]. 

Statistics.— In Natal (area, 20,4(11 square miles), whom (1849-92) tho Society lias 
assisted in maintaining 82 Missionaries urn! planting KG Out ml Stations (as detailed 
on pp. 895-0), there are now 598,010 ii dial >j turds, of whom 2,8(50 are Conimnnicaids, 
under the rare of 92 Clergymen and u JJishop. [See p. 705; see also tho Table on 
p. 884.] 

JRp/rrr.nrrt: (Chapter XT. IV.)- -1] K. 1819, pp. 152-8 ; J MSS., V. 9, pp. 897-8. [2] 
Bishop Cray’s Journal: (’linrcli in the Colonies, No. 27, Tart 2, pp. 88-84, 202 ; J MSS., 
V. 9, pp. 4-12-G. [3! Jt. 1859, p. 55 ; Jo.,V. 4lS,pp.280, 845. [4] Jo.,V.4fi, pp. 954, 403-4; 
K. 1853, p. 29. 1 6] It. INCH, p. 72; 11. 1851, p. 73. |6] R. 1855, p. 07 J Jo., V. 4«, 
pp. 421-5; Jo., V. 47, pp. 8, 41, 234, 208, K17, 334-5, 370,417; It. 1857, p. 85. [7] B. 
1854, pp. 78— I ; Q.P., April 1857, pp. 2-3 ; M.F. 1850, pp. 157-04, 173-8. [8] M.F. I860, 
pp. 289-2 ; M.F. 1857, pp. 202-8, 240-8 ; 31. F. 1858, pp. 27-31 ; It. 1857, p. 85 ; It. 1858, 
pp. 84-5; it. 1859, p. 92. fOj It. 1850, pp. 93-5 ; It. 1857, pp. 85-0; It. 1858, pp. 84-5; 
It. 1859, p. 92; M.F. 1850, pp. 02, 101 ; Q.P., Oi l. 1857 ; Q.l\, April IHfil. [10J Bishop 
ColfMiso’H Journal, in M.F. 1857, pp. 5-7. |11J It. 1855, p. 97. flla] Q.P-, April 

1859, p. 4. 1 12] It. 1850, pp. 93-5 ; and xrc p. 895 of this book. [13] R. 1858, l>. 80. 
[14] It. 18(50, p. 90. [15 j Jo., V. 48, pp. 315-1(5; J MSS., V. 2, pp. 78-9; R. 1808, 
]>p. 80-1. [10] Jo., V. 49, pp. 220-3: sro also do., pp. 107-8, 183-4, 107-200; and K. 

1860, p. 00. |10r«l Jo., V. 53, pp. 29H-300, 304-5 ; M.F. 1880, ]ip. 39-10. [17] Jo., V- 49, 
p.31(>; J MHS.,V. 11, p. 309. [17 a] Jo., V. 49, p. 210; J MSS., V. 31, p.009; M.F. 
1880, p. 39. [18] It. 1808, pp. (58-9. [10 1 Jo., V. 49, pp. 210-11. [20 1 Jo., V. 60, p. 80 ; 
It. 1807, p. [21] J MSS., V. 11, pp. 881-3; It. 1809, pp. 79-3. [22] Jo.,V. 50, 
pp. 105, 230-7 ; J MSS., V. 2, pp. 309, 352 ; V. 11, pp. 871, 379-80. [28] R. I860, P-'? 8 - 


* On Michaelmas Day, 1898, Dr. A. H. Baynes was consecrated (in Westminster 
Abbey) Bishop for Natal and Maritsbnrg [89]. 
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TS4] B. I860, pp. 77-8. [98] M.F. 1868, pp. 41-8: see alto M.F. 1869, pp.* 818-87, 
966-61, 877-88; M.F. I860, p. 858; M.F. 1868, pp. 103-8* 186-43; Bound Pamphlets, 
“ Africa 1874”. No. 7, pp. 1-7. [2.6] M.F. 1866, pp. 66, 84-7, 104-7; R. 1866, p. 100. 
[96a] M.F. 1878, p. 08. ro«n t» iqao-i « an roai t« t h ook_a • in? iuito 
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L _ BJ n. 1868-4, p. 88. [38] Jo., V. 61, pp. 396-6; M.F. 1878, 

pp. 98, 104. [30] R. 1871, pp. 77-8 ; M.F. 1872, p. 105. T30] R. 1876, pp. 68-4 ; R. 1877, 
p. 40. [31] R. 1876, pp. 56-7. [32] Jo., V. 59, p. 800 ; R. 1881, pp. 08-9. [33] R. 1865, 
p. 98; R. 1866, pp. 98, 101; R. 1867, p. 85. [34] R. 1876, p. 54; R. 1878, p. 56; R. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ZULULAND. 

ZuTjUIjAND Hob on Ihn East ('oast of Africa lo tlio north of Natal, from which it is 
separated by tlio River Tugclu. In flics beginning of tlin prcFnnt century it appears to 
have been peopled liy a warlike Iribo of Kaflirs frojn the north, led by “Tyuka” or 
11 Clmkft,” who hail two lialMirollicn*, “ Diiigaim ” or “ Dingmui " and “ Mpnnda ” or 
“ Panda.” Dinguau murdered and succeeded Chakii in 1828; hnt liy tlio emigrant 
Dutch of Natal was deposed iu IHIJ'.I in favour of Vanda, at whose death in 1873 
Cotywayo succeeded to tliu throne. Cetywnyo lulled the Boers, and after tho annex- 
ation of tho Transvaal by the British transferred his enmity to the new Government. 
Troubles arose which led to tho Zulu War of 1879, iu which tho British, after suffering 
a reverse at Isandhlwnnn, shattered the military power of the Zulus. Cetywuyo waa 
deposed and tlio country divided into 1!J districts under independent chiefs holding 
office by tin 1 gift of the Queen of England. The arrangement failed ; and in 1883 a part 
of his former kingdom was restored to Cotywayo, a small district was assigned toUsibcpn 
(onoof tho 13 chiefs), and the remainder was constituted a native reserve under British 
supervision. Cetywayo was soon overthrown hv Usiliepu, and taking refuge in the 
rnsurve, died there in 1884. Thither iu turn IJsilM'pu was driven by tlio Usutns, aided by 
Boer adventurers, who wero rewarded liy a grant of land in which they established “Tho 
Now Republic ” (area, 2,854 square miles). Further civil divisions wero prevented by 
the formal annexation of tho remainder of Ziilulnml liy Grant Britain, with tho general 
assent of tho Zulus, in May 1887. The present scat of tho Government is at Eshowe. 
The area of the British possessions is 8.000 squnra miles, including St. Lucia Bay 
district, which was ceded by Pandu in 18-1:1, and formally taken possession of in 1884. 

In 1887 an attempt was made by tin.* Chinch Missionary Society to establish a 
Mission in Znlulaml. Near the capital, Unkinikiiiglnve. their Missionary, the Rev. F. 
Owen, his wife, and sister laboured Tour months amidst scenes of cruelty and death; but 
withdrew in February 1838, after witnessing the massacre of a party of* Dutch Boers by 
Dingoan. 

The C.M.S. attempt not being renewed it fell to the lot of tho 
S.P.G. to plant tlio Church in Zululand - a country which for nearly 
another fifty years continued to bo “ ono of the cruel habitations of tho 
earth.” It liaB been estimated that Cliaka, Dingnan, and Panda, 
caused botween thorn in their wars and private massacres the doaths 
of a million of human beings [1]. In the words of Panda “ tho whole 
race of Senzangakona, ever since we came to light, are mhmzi cgwebayo 
[a pushing bull]: wo arc always killing ono another ” [‘2]. In 1857, 
Umkungo, son said heir of Panda, was placed by tho Governor of Natal 
at the B.P.G. Institution, Ekukanycni, Natal, for education [8], and in 
response to representations from Bishop Colenso the Society in April 
1850 stated that it was prepared to allow a temporary grant of .£400 
a year to a Miamnn under him to the country of Panda [4]. On Sep- 
tember 12 in that year the Bishop set out from Natal on a visit to 
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Panda, taking with him seven Kaffirs— four of whom were Christians. 
The following Sunday (September 18) they knelt down in Zultfiand 
to lift up their “voices together in prayer and praise. It was the first 
time that the prayers of the Church of England " had “been used in 
the native tongue on this side of the Tukela.” The Bev. R. Robbbtbon 
( also from Natal) joined them at the Umlalazi (September 20), and at 
Emmangwoni they had an interview with Cetywayo, “ a fine handsome 
young fellow, of about . . . thirty years of age . . . with a very pleasant 
smile and good-humoured face, and a strong deep voice.” A few days 
later (September 28) the Bishop thus describes his first reception by 
Panda at Nodwengu — 

“ Tlio King has sent for mo, saying that 1 his council of indunas was dispersed, 
but that he was very unwell ; he would speak with me, however, for a few moments, 
and take off the edge of his appetite. 1 I went with William . . . and at length 
entered a court, in the centre of which was an enormous hut. . . . Under the fenco 
of tho little inclosure sat the King, much like in face to the picture in Angas*s book, 
but in person not near so stout as he is there represented. ... He was quite 
alone, naked, but for the ordinary cincture about the loins . . . and a bluo blanket 
thrown about him. I snt down on tho ground beside him and remained silent 
some minutes, looking at him, and ho at me. Then as he seemed waiting for me 
to begin, I said, 1 Good day, Panda.’ * Yes, good day to you.’ 1 1 am grieved to 
hear that you are sick to-day.' 1 Yes, I am very sick. I have been sitting a long 
time with my indnnas, and iny body is wearied out.’ 1 In the first place, Monase 
salutes you, and Masala (Sikoto’s mother), and Hikoto, and Uinkungo, they salute 
you very much.’ The old man’s face instantly grew sod, and his eyes filled with 
tears. He could not speak a word fur emotion for some time. When lie was a 
little recovered I said, 1 And here is a letter which Umkungo has written with his 
own hand.' ... Ho looked at it for a few moments and then said, but with all 
possible civility, 4 Unamanga ! ' — in plain English, 'You are a liar I rather a 
strong word for a bishop to receive. I assured him that it was Umkungo’s own 
work . . . and the poor father wiped the tears from his eyes, turning the lettor over 
in his hand, and saying, 1 And Umkungo has written all this.' I . . . read half a 
page, when he took it out of my hand to look at it and weep again. He apologised 
to me for crying and asked about tho boy most tenderly.” 

Throughout this and subsequent interviews tliero was “a most 
touching exhibition of the King’s tender feelings as husband and 
father,” and a site for a Mission station was readily granted at Kwa 
Magwaza, 11 a remarkable and beautiful spot.” During the Bishop's 
stay at Nodwengu services were held and Missionary pictures exhibited, 
two of the native boys he brought being selected to read the lesson at 
the opening service, and thus being “ the lirst to publish the Word of 
Life among the Zulus.” The need of n Mission in the district was 
emphasized by the fact that at this time there was living near the 
King's kraal a white man who had “ adopted Kafir fashions entirely.’* 
Panda had given him a wife, and ho wore no more clothing than a 
native. “ What an impression of the English ” (said the Bishop) 
“ must be conveyed by the numerous characters who ore to be found 
both in the colony and without it, causing their country and their 
supposed religion to be blasphemed among the heathen!" An 
exception must be made in the coso of two Englishmen from Natal 
whom the Bishop met at Nodweni, and who with their native 
servants attended service held in tho precincts of the King's kraal. 
From one of these, Mr. Ogle, a man well known in the early history 
of Natal, and thoroughly acquainted with the Zulus, 'the Bishop 
received a “ very different version ” of the massacre of the Boers in 
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1888 “ from what is commonly received.” According to Mr. Ogle the 
act was the result of fraud, deceit, and threats on the* part of the 
Boers. Before parting from Panda the Bishop was "reduced to 
extremity for presents for the people,*’ and having exhausted his 
"blankets, coloured neckerchiefs, knives, and scissors,” he was 
" obliged to make presents of matches and pills ! ” which last were 
"begged in case there should arise at any future time a pain of 
some kind.” . Finally the King “ asks for throe tin pannikins and a 
frying pan” in place of a gridiron, and, his wishes having been 
gratified, the Mission party leave Nodwengu on October 4 " with a deep 
sense of the kindness . . . received . . . and a real esteem and pity 
for him,” from what they had seen of his character [5]. 

After his return the Bishop proposed resigning the See of Natal 
and going to Zululand as a “ simple Missionary ” in episcopal orderB. 
In the event of his doing so the Society undertook to support him 
with a liberal grant ;* but he abandoned his intention, and sent the 
Rev. R. Robertson [6]. Accompanied by Mrs. Robertson and a few 
converted Zulus, Mr. Robertson removed from Natal to Kwamagwaza 
in September 1800 [7]. In reporting their arrival he wrote : " The 
joyous, rapturous greeting which awaited us hero more than repaid 
all it had cost us leaving tho Umla/.i. Rot only on Sundays, but 
every day we have endless visits from the numerous people alwiit us.” 
At the first services “ they were most attentive and tried to join in the 
singing and chanting, but they did not scruple ... to make remarks 
aloud on all that was new to them.” Tlicir “ simple, frank, joyous 
manner ” was refreshing to tho Missionary. They did not know he 
had a wife, and tho sight of a lady “ completed their ecstasy.” One 
said “it seemed as if the sun had come to shine among them; and 
another man pointing upwards, said lie thanked God for bringing us to 
them, and that they should now rejoice and grow in our presence that 
others would envy them.” “ It seems wonderful” (Mr. Robertson added) 
“ such a people should bo living under sucli a murderous system of 
government — life is so insecure, yet they look so happy and cheerful 
and so willing to receive teaching — home feelings so strong, and yet 
ono tiiatyou may be most familiar with may any night be executed 
by the King’s people, and you see his face no more. The whole 
country is in a state of excitement, from the King and his sons calling 
the whole nation to arms— all must go . . . but the old, or young 
boys and womon and children” [8]. Mr. Robertson was cordially 
received by both Panda and his sons, especially by Cetywayo, who was 
described as " a line amiable-looking young man, very noble in his 
appearance.” But tho Mission opened at a critical period in Zulu 
history, at the decline of the life of the old King amid all the miseries 
of a disputed succession, where generally the strongest wins, and the 
son who can destroy the most of his family and people gains the respect 
and homage of his barbarous subjects. Cetywayo had won this position 
by a succession of wars and murders, and in 1861, hearing that hin 
father was giving the impression that a child of six years old, the son 
of the favourite queen at tho time, should be the next King, he sent 
an impi which burnt down the royal kraal, assaulted the old King, 

* £600 per ■wmw for the Bishop, £1,000 per annum for other Missionaries, end 
£1,000 for buildings [9]. 
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destroyed the child and its mother, and desolated the country— the 
destruction of whole kracds, even to the little children, being a common 
occurrence. Things came to such a crisis that the Natal Government 
intervened and arranged with Panda to fix the succession on Cetywayo 
in the hope of putting an end to the murders. Cetywayo’s party de- 
manded that Umkongo should be given up to them, but this the 
Government refused to do [10]. 

Through these troubles the Mission passed unmolested, and when in 
September 1861 all its principal buildings were accidentally burnt down, 
the Zulus come from all directions bringing material to repair the 
damage [11]. 

By the Kev. S. M. Samuelson, who joined the staff in 1861, the 
Mission was made known in 1862 as far as Emapiseni, a distance of 
240 miles, where he met with a friendly reception from the Chief of the 
Amapisa tribe, “ whose people showed great joy and surprise at hearing, 
for the first time, a white man talk their language ” [12]. 

In 1866 Mr. Samuclson opened a new station, called St. Paul’s, about 
24 miles from Kwamagwa/.a. Tlio work which had been carried on 
zealously and effectually was interrupted in 1H68 by a persecution in- 
stigated by Cetywayo, who, altl lough he readily granted the site for the 
Mission, withheld pennission to the Zulus to become Christians. 
Among Mr. Samuclson’s converts was Umfezi, son of a great man. 
To his relatives who tried to persuade him to give up his belief he 
said, “ 1 am fully persuaded that God is . . . nothing con turn me away 
from that. 1 care nothing about my cows, my intended bride, and 
other things. Take them all. Drag mo away or kill me on the spot, 
but I will not give up my belief.” II is relations were so impressed by 
liis confession that they too admitted the existence of God. Cetywayo 
and other Chiefs next sent men to kill Umfozi, but being hidden above 
the calico ceiling in the Mission llouso he was not found. When the 
search was over Mr. Samuclson sat down to his harmonium and 
played and song the Te Deuin and Jubilate in Zulu. “ The Chiefs 
became so transported” (wrote Mr. Samuclson) “that they swore 
by their King that wo Missionaries arc the only kings oil earth.” 
After the impi had gone Mr. Samuclson took Umfezi by night and 
giving him the only upper coat ho possessed, sent him to Natal 
for safety. Thore also he experienced ill-treatment and persecution for 
Christ’s sake ; but ho continued steadfast and returned to St. Paul’s in 
1809 [18]. 

Previously to the attempt on Umfezi all the hoys and girls under 
Instruction at St. Paul’s were removed and the work was suspended [14 J. 
Persecution in various forms continued for some years, and on one 
occasion a band of armed men rushed into the Mission House, and 
forcing away a young girl under Christian training compelled her to 
marry an old heathen man [16]. On Easter Day 1871 Mr. Samuelson 
baptized five converts and soon after fought with thirty heathen natives 
in defence of a witch, who however was taken and killed. During the 
previous thirty years the belief in witchcraft had greatly increased in 
Zululand, and the killing of persons as witches was of frequent occur- 
rence [16]. b . 

In 1869 Zululand was formally placed under the episcopal 
stpervision of the Bishop of Mabitzduko [m p. 882], and in 1870 it 
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was made a separate and Missionary Bishopric — for which a » null en- 
dowment was raised, chiefly by the labours of Miss Mackenzie, as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Mackenzie of Zambezi or Central Africa. 
The first Bishop of Zululond, Dr. T. E. Wilkinson, consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey on St. Mark’s Day 1870 [17], wrote from Kwama- 
gwaza on January 80, 1871 : — 

“We have an enormous field before us here, terribly vast when measured 
against the slender force at hand to till it— a witness to the Church's apathy. 
However we are progressing I hope . . . our immense distance from Durban, 170 
miles away here in the wilderness, separated from every white man’s habitation by 
mountainous country, and dependent upon everything upon a fortnight's wagon 
journey . . .. renders all such work difficult beyond calculation, until brought face 
to face with it. . . . Prince Cetywayo has just granted a site for a Mission Station 
... to the northwards of Kwamngwaza. . . . There are friendly chiefs in ibis 
district . . . who have invited us to build amongst them and an abundant heathen 
population untouched as yet by a Missionary ” [18]. 

In February twenty-two converts were confirmed, all of whom re- 
ceived the Holy Communion on the following Sunday, when two deacons 
received Priests 1 Orders. The opening of the new station at Etaleni 
was entrusted to the llev. J. Jackson, who during the next nine years 
carried on from the Transvaal border a Mission among the natives of 
Swaziland. [Sen p. 818.] In April 1871 the Bishop visited Cetywayo, who 
decided to send his only son, with the sons of other great men, to 
Kwamngwaza for education. Tho erection of a native college at St. 
Mary's was begun in this year. In tho next (1872) the old King, 
Panda, died ; but Cetywayo had long been tho real ruler of Zulu- 
land [18a]. And in reality his rule was unfavourable for Missionary 
operations, it being “ unlawful for a Zulu to be a Christian. 1 ' At his 
installation as King in 1878 lie represented to Mr. Shepstone, who 
attended on behalf of the Natal Government, that he “ saw no good in 
Missionary teaching, although ho admitted they were good men ; the 
doctrines they taught might be applicable to white men but ... a 
Christian Zulu was a Zulu spoiled ; ho would bo glad if the Mis- 
sionaries all left the country ; indeed he wished them to leave. 1 ' The 
result of Mr. Shepstone’s conversation with the King was however 
“an understanding that those [Missionaries] who were already in the 
country should not be interfered with, and that if any of them com- 
mitted an offence for which the offender might be considered deserving 
of expulsion* the case should be submitted to the Government of Natal 
and its assent received beforo 'lie sentence should bo carried out." 
Mr. Shepstone “did not consider it wise to attempt to make any 
arrangements in favour of converts,” as he considered the position of 
the Missionaries and all concerned to be so anomalous that sooner or 
later a compromise would relieve the difficulty, or Mission operations 
would have to be given up [191. 

The resignation of Bishop Wilkinson in 1878 and the delay in 
the appointment of a successor (Dr. Douglas McKenzie, cons. 
1880) deprived the diocese of episcopal guidance and counsel at a 
time when it was most needed t [20]. Wars and threats of violence 

* The ZqIub lied no idea of inflicting any punidiment upon a Missionary except that 
of expulsion. 

t The Bev. J. W. Alington was sent oat bom England as Vicar- General in 1878, hut 
he died in 1879 [80a]. 
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caused several of the Missionaries in 1877 to remove their Zulu con- 
verts out of the country. On the stations of the Norwegian Mission 
some converts were put to death, and for the greater part of the next 
two years Mission work in Zululand was suspended. All the Mis- 
sionaries withdrew— Mr. Samudson being one of the last to quit his 
post — but the Rev. G. Smith, one of the Society’s Missionaries in 
Natal, accompanied the British expedition into Zululand, and in the 
capacity of Chaplain shared the defence of Rorke’s Drift in 1879, and 
subsequently in the search for the colours of H.M. 24th Regiment and 
for the bodies of Lieutenants Melville and Cogliill [21]. His gallantry 
was rowarded by a military chaplaincy. 

At tho close of the Zulu War in 1879 most of the Missionaries were 
able to return, some to their ruined stations, some to begin work 
afresh in new places. Many of tho native Christian refugees also 
returned, and generally the re-establishment of the Mission station 
was welcomed as a benefit by tho heathen in the neighbourhood. 
The buildings at St. Paul's and Kwamagwaza had been almost utterly 
destroyed [22]. 

Fresh hindrances awaited tho Missionaries in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
11 settlement ” of the country [see p. .885], by which the lands given to 
the Church by Cetywayo and his predecessor were confiscated, and the 
newly-appointed Chiefs wore declared to have the right to resume occu- 
pation of any land they might assign for Mission sites. Against this 
arrangement the Society (October .80, 1879) appealed to the Imperial 
Government, whoso subsequent annexation of Zululand has, it is 
hoped, ended all doubt as to the tenure of Mission property [28]. 

In December 1879 tho Bishop of Muntz burg, accompanied by 
Archdeacon Usherwood, the Row G. Smith, and Mr. C. Johnson, 
held a funeral service and celebrated the Holy Communion on the 
battlefield of Isandlilwana, and selected a site for a Memorial Church 
which should be both a monument to the dead and tho centre of a 
new Mission to the surrounding tribes. As a reward for his loyalty to 
tho British the Basuto Chief lllnhi of Natal was granted this district. 
He appropriated to liis own use tho ruins of the Norwegian Mission 
premises, and determined to admit no Missionaries except those of 
the English Church. At llluhi’s request Mr. Johnson, their teacher, 
removed with his tribe from Natal to Isandlilwana in 1880. Having 
assisted in forming the station of St. Vincent, and been ordained, 
Mr. Johnson removed to a place twelve miles off, where Illubi himself 
and many of his people had settled. Here a second station, called 
St. Augustine's, was opened, tho progress of which to tlio present 
time has been highly encouraging. When it was first proposed to 
build a school-church at St. Augustine’s, 180 of lllubi’s men 11 came 
forward and promised to contribute 80s. each." Hlubi, though not 
yet himself a Christian, does all lie can to back up the Missionary. 
There are now (1892) no less than eighteen out-stations in connection 
with St. Augustine’s, where services are held regularly. St. Vincent 
was selected as the headquarters of the new Bishop of Zululand,* and 
the foundation stone of tho Memorial Church was laid on October 12, 
1882, and the building dedicated on April 28 following [S$4]. 

The outbreak of civil war in 1884 led to the temporary abandon- 
ment of Kwamagwaza, St. Paul’s, and Isandhlwana stations, bat in spite 

f His successor, Binhop Carter, removed his residence to Eshowe in 1803. 
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of the state of exile of many of the people, and the general sense of 
uncertainty and insecurity, tho baptisms in that year numbered nearly 
200, and 110 persons were confirmed [25], In 1885 the permanent 
re-occupation of Kwamagwaza— as to which there had been somo 
difficulty — was secured. A Synod was held at Isandhlwana, and a 
revised version of a portion of the Zulu Prayer Book was issued [26]. 
The annexation of Zululund by Great Britaiu in 1887 brought with it 
increased responsibilities, followed as it was by an influx of Europeans. 
On the other hand the change delivered tho Missionaries from the 
mere caprice of a heathen chief, and forbade tho marriage of girls 
against their wills, and the “ smelling out, or pretending to smell out 
for witchcraft,” — all matters which had proved of serious hindrance 
to the cause [27]. In 1888 Bishop McKenzie attended the Lambeth 
Conference, at which among the subjects discussed was that of 
polygamy, ono which perhaps affected his dioeeso more than 
any other. The opinion of tho Conference was “ that persons living 
in polygamy be not admitted to baptism, but that they be accepted 
as candidates and kept under Christian instruction until such time as 
thoy shall bo in a position to accept the law of Christ.” On his return, 
in endeavouring to supply tho wants of his diocese his strength foiled, 
and he died at Isandhlwana on January 51, 1800 [28]. His episcopate 
had been “ full of anxiety and care and of not infrequent perils, but amid 
all be . . . laboured with high courago " [29] . Tho first impressions 
of liis successor, Bishop Carter (consecrated in Ht. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Michaelmas Day 1891) are “ that though wliat has been done with 
the small means at the disposal of tho Mission is really wonderful, 
yet that practically the work is only just begun, and that the great 
mass of the pcoplo arc untouched.” Mr. Johnson (a competent 
judgo) is of opinion tlmt the Zulus are deteriorating in character, 
from tliero being no longer the strict discipline in which they were 
originally kept. Native beer drinks aro on the increase, owing 
very much to their having nothing to do. “ It is true ” (adds Bishop 
Carter) “that under British rule their lives are safer: but what is 
the good of this if more is not done to teach them a more excellent 
way of living? ” Efforts are now being directed (with the assistance 
of Government) to teaching tho natives trades by means of indus- 
trial institutions 180). 


Statihtich. — T n Zululaud (arm, Sl,0l. * sminre miM, where (1850-02) the Society lifts 
assisted in maintaining 0 BliasioimripKand planting 7 Central Stations (ns detailed on 
1». 81)0), them are now 130,788 inhabitants, of whom about 1,000 are Church McnilicrH, 
under the care of IS Clergymen and a Bishop. | See p. 705 ; tee ftluo the Table on p. 384. J 
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OHAPTEB XLVI. 

SWAZILAND , Olt AMA8WAZILAND. 


The country (area, 19,000 Hquuvo milon) Huh on tlio eastern Hide of South Africa 
botween the Lebomlm MouutninH (on the castj and the Transvaal (on tho went). The 
Amaswazi arc a warlike anil independent tribe of Kaffirs, who were long a terror to all 
the neighbouring tribes except the /.uIuk. Though fur tho most part Htill heathen, they 
have no idols, and little to represent their ancient faith beyond ancestral worship. 

The Church of England wan the lirst Christian body to occupy Swazi- 
land. The dioccso formed in 1870 under tho title of Zululand having 
been designed to include the country of the tribes towards the River Zam- 
besi, its first Bishop, Dr. T. E. Wilkinson, visited Swaziland in 1871 
to seek on opening for a Mission. An “ eternal warfare ” between the 
Amaswazi and the Zulus had 11 swept and reswept the district of 
Pongolo (the boundary river) so effectually ” that in passing from one 
kingdom to the other for a whole day a desert was travorsod in which 
“ no human being ” was to be seen, “ nought hut herds of antelopes, 
gnus, zebras, ostriches, and harlchhcests." Reaching tho kraal of the 
then boy-prince of the Amaswazi after a trying journey of three weeks, 
the Bishop “found that there was not a single effort being made in all 
that vast country, nor for the next 1,100 miles ” to Zanzibar “ for the 
evangelizing of these fine tribes ” which dwelt tliero. The Amaswazi 
he describee! as 11 a very fine people intellectually and physically . . - 
less warlike . . • than the Zulus, and more inclined to work ; . . . tho 
country. . . a very fine one, high, and therefore healthy.” They showed 
“ no little kindness,” but 

11 evidently did nut bclii've that wo were Missionaries, and scorned to know very 
little about them. We had been warned that wc should be taken either for Dutch 
Boers come to wheedle them out of their land, or for Portuguese slave dealers bent 
on the worst of errands, and so ii evidently was ; they could not believe that wo 
canie amongst them with disinterested motives, and the consequence was that they 
refuse d to allow us to see tho young prir.co Uludonga at all And we thought it 
inexpedient just then to press matters. Ho with many friendly assurances on both 
sides, accompanied by exchange of presents, we turned our heads homewards, 
telling them we should soon bo with them again, as it was impossible we could 
forsake our brothers." 

The Chiefs, though willing to have Missionaries near them, feared 
to aBow white men to settle in their country, A basis of operations 
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was therefore selected just outside the Swazi border, at Derby in the 
Transvaal, and thither the Rev. Joel Jackson of Zululand was sent 
with a catechist (Mr. Hales) and arrived on Christmas Day 1871. 
Two years later Bishop Wilkinson baptized there the first Swazi convert 
— a boy who was named Harvey after the Bishop of Carlisle [1]. Early 
in 1877 the centre of the Mission was removed to Mahamba (Trans- 
vaal), but the Zulu War of 1879 rendering its abandonment advisable, 
Enhlozana was selected as the new station, and in 1881, at the invita- 
tion of the Swazi King, who granted a site on the river Usutu, the head- 
quarters of the Mission wore at last established in the centre of Swazi- 
land, fifteen miles from the King’s kraal. Enhlozana is in what has 
been called the “ Little Free State ” in Swaziland, but in 1890 it was 
annexed to the Trunsvaal [52J. After four years at the Usutu Mr. 
Jackson reported : — 

11 1 cannot make much impression on the great mass of heathenism around. 
But to be single-handed is a great disadvantage in this place. Badly too much of 
my time and strength have to be given to merely secular matters. The climate ia 
so hot and enervating tluit even now in midwinter there arc few days that are not 
too hot for much outdoor labour. As T am alone, and have no funds, the 
necessary buildings must bo put up by myself. I have native boys, who can help 
me much, but they require my constant presence. As little food can be bought in 
this neighbourhood, \vc must grow for our own needs, and unless I am present to 
superintend all planting operations they fail, and the erops cost more than the 
market price of grain. Matters will improve only when we have a generation 
trained into more careful and industrions habits ” [3], 

The first Church building of the Mission was not opened until 
1890 [8oj. When Mr. Jackson came to the country he had but one 
white neighbour within a radius of £0 miles. But about the year 
1887 the whole of Swaziland was 11 given out in concessions conveying 
mineral rights,” and parts onco like a wilderness have become popu- 
lated by whito people — miners, &c.— nnd a Government for whites has 
been established. Europeans, chiefly English, were more than 100 
miles in advance of him in 1888, and many were settling near the 
King's kraal. Air. Jackson's work among the natives had so lacked 
encruragemcnt that scverul times he thought of going to more pro- 
mising fields, but, said he, 

“ something always came in the way, which scorned to tell mo I must stay. It now 
seems plain that iuy presence was needed lo prepare fur coming events and work. 
At lirst we could not gain nil entrance even into the country; now I have good 
reason to believe that very soon Christian marriage without the payment of cattle 
will bo a recognised law oC the laud for those who desire it. The minds of the 
King and Chiefs are . . . preparing to accept other changes ” [4J. 

While, however, “ the Swazis are waiting for the King ” (to become 
a Christian), progress in their evangelisation must be slow. “ How 
can they go before the King ?” [5]. 

In 1889 Idle Society provided funds for meeting what hod been a 
“ most crying want,” viz. a Missionary to minister to the whito gold- 
diggers and proprietors in Swaziland; but Bishop McKenzie was unable 
to take any action in the matter owing to the unsettled state of the 
country and to the lack of a suitable agent [GJ. A revolution was 
attempted in 1888, which resulted in the Prime Minister being put to 
death and the King's brother, who hoped to ascend die throne, fleeing 
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to the Transvaal. Politically Swaziland is still in an nnoertain posi- 
tion, and it is likely to be brought under the away of the Boers [7]. 

Statistics. — In Swaziland (area, 18,000 mnaro miles), where (1871-08) the Society 
has assisted in maintaining 8 Missionaries ana planting 1 Central Station (ae detailed on 
]). 807), there are now 70,500 inhabitants (70,000 being Natives), of whom 900 aro 
Charon Members and 50 Communicants, under the care of a Clergyman and the 
Bishop of Znlnlond. [See^alao the Table on p. 081.] 

Reference * (Chapter XLVI.)— fl] J MSS., V. 27, rp. 7-0, 15, 10, 805a; M.F.1872, 
pp. 107-10 ; 11. 1872, p. 48 ; It. 1870, pp. 45-8. [2J J MSS., V. 87, pp. 50, 205a, 205 b ; 
M.F. 1882, pp. 118-14 ; R. 1881, p. 01 ; R. 1800, p. 01. [3| R. 1885, pp. 07-H. [Sal R. 
1800, pp. 00-1. [4] J MSS., V. 27, pp. 145-0, 2055; R. 1888, p. 88. [5] Ti. f Bishop 
McKonwc, Jan. 2, 1888 ; J MSS., V. 27, p. 10-1. [6J J MSS., V. 27, p. 191. frj J MSS., 
V. 27, pp. 110-17, 103, 170, 181, 205& ; R. 1881, p. 00 ; R. 1887, p. 73. 


CHATTEll XLVH. 

TONG ALAND. 

Toxo aland lies on Lho cast const of Sontli Africa between Znlulnnd (on tlio south) 
and Delagoa Bay (on tho north), and uxtcniling from tho Indian Ocean westward to the 
Bombo Mountains. Throughout its length mid breadth (100 milca by 70) the country is 
flat and sandy — none much above and some below tlio level of tho sen. It is inhabited 
by the most industrious nice in that part of Africa — vis., the Amatonga, or (as they are 
sometimes termed) 11 Knob-nosed Kuilirs.” 

Owing to tlio deadlmess of its climate little lias yet been done 
towards tlio evangelisation of Tonga! and. The first stop taken by the 
English Church in this direction was to place it in charge of the Bishop 
of Zululand when the diocese of that mnne was formed in 1870. In Ills 
first reports to the Society on the subject Bishop Wilkinson in 18755 
was of opinion that the only way of reaching the tribes inhabiting 11 that 
land of death M was to establish a post on the heights of the Bombo, 
from which descents could ho mado for days together, though no whito 
man could live in tho country (that is, for long). A short time before, 
nine traders had ventured into the district, and “ not ono came out 
again " [1]. 

No advanco in the matter appears to have been made during tlio 
first Bishop’s episcopate (1870 -5), but liis successor, Bishop McKenzie, 
(cons. November 1880), placed a native catechist (Titus Z wane) on 
the Bombo Mountains in 1881, 11 to keep open the right of occupation 
and to prepare the way for a greater work." About a year later the 
catechist died, and want of funds and agents prevented the re-occu- 
pation of the station, though just before his own death (in Jan. 1800) 
the Bishop was about to accept an offer of a new site (20 acres) on the 
Bombo raf 

a In the meanwhile the Bishop's plan had been to visit Tongaland 
11 1® toe healthy season, Jyne or July, and try to bring away boys for 
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school at Isandhlwana " (in Zaluland). His last visit was in 1880, 
when he came to the conclusion that a station ought to be opened in 
Tongaland itself as well as one on the Bombo. The climate is not so 
bad as that of Dolagoa Bay, and “ if one of the higher spots were selected 
. . . and theMissionaries took reasonable care of themselves, there does 
not seem to be more danger than in other hot and rather unhealthy 
places." On this occasion the Bishop was accompanied by the Rev. W. 
Martyn, a native Zulu doacon, and they spent eight days in Tongaland, 
11 deeping in the native huts, and having . . . many opportunities for 
preaching truth in the smaller kraals." As usual 11 the common people 
received us gladly " (wrote the Bishop), but “ we were not allowed to 
tell our tale to either King or Queen, but had to accept a message sent 
out to us that thoy did not want any of such talk, we had better turn 
back at once." But the “ old indunas in spite of themselves . . . 
heard a good deal," for on receiving the message the Bishop “ began 
to tell them tlio chief things wo believe and teach," and they listened 
with patience for some time before they 11 laughed and walked away." 
This, probably tho first Missionary visit ever paid to the royal kraal, 
was at an unfavourable time, for political and exploring visitors had 
recently been there, and tho indunas regarded theMissionaries as having 
some connection with one of the parties : 44 tho idea of a white mail 
taking the trouble to come to them seeking nothing for himsolf but 
only wishing to do them good, was too impossible to be received." 
The Tonga* language, though very unlike Zulu in many ways besides 
words and sounding like “ kitchen Kafir," 11 has affinities, so that a 
knowledge of Zulu is of groat assistance when reading it," and most of 
the men and boys can understand and talk Zulu [8j. 

According to Bishop McKenzie the Amatonga know more of the 
outside world than the neighbouring tribes, arc more ready to leave 
their homes, and are in advance of tho Zulus and Swazis in such 
matters as liouse-building, and they seem well disposed towards white 
men. But “ the morality of the sexes is deplorably low " [4], and 
the fact that contact with Europeans has rendered it worse [sec p. 84G] 
makes it all the more necessary that adequato measures should at once 
be taken for tho conversion of Tongaland |5J. 11 To sco if there were 

any possibility of commencing work amongst the TongaB," Bishop 
Carter (Dr. McKenzie's successor) visited the country in September 
1892. At present there appears to be "no missionary work of any 
kind being done by anybody amongst its people." But though lie 1ms 
not yet 14 got a footing in the country," his visit was not 44 altogether 
unprofitable," and many friends were made. 

licfercncca (Chapter XLVII.Mll J MHH., V. 27. pp. 0, 16-17. [8] J MSS., V. 27, 
PP. r>6, 82, 08, 186 , 108 ; ILF. 1882 , p. 111. [3] J MSS., V. 27, pp. 186-0. [4j J MSS., 
V. 27, p. 168. [6] 11. 1891, p. 105. 

* The Swiss have published a book in the Tonga tongue, Buhu ya Taikwemho 
(Lausanne : Bricld, 1888.) 
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CHAPTER XL Yin. 

DELAGOA BAY. 

Drlaooa Bay forma a part of the Portuguese province of Moxambique, on the month- 
east coast of Africa. By the Portuguese it in called “Lourenv 0 Marques," after its 
discoverer in 1544. 

Though Delagoa Bay was nominally incladecl in tho Diocese of Zulu- 
land (formed in 1870), no farther measures were taken for its oocupa- 
ration by the Church of England until after the resignation and return 
to England of Bishop Wilkinson, who then began to collect funds 
for the formation of a separate Bishopric in the district. His action 
was provisionally approved by the Metropolitan of South Africa in 
1870, and some small sums (about £100 in all) were received by the 
Society for the object. In riow, howevor, of the claims of the existing 
dioceses the South African Bishops considered the scheme premature, 
and they suspended it in 1880 [1]. 

In January-February 1801 the Bishops arranged for the incorpo- 
ration of the regions about Delagoa Bay (with South Gazalond, and 
Lydenberg and Zoutspanbcrg in the Transvaal*) into a now Diocese 
to be called Lebomho, and on their application the Society (May 1891) 
granted £500 towards the endowment of tho soo (£7,000 having been 
raised for tho object by Bishop Wilkinson), and £800 per annum for 
the establishment of Missions within its boundaries [2j. 

Previously to this the Society (May 1889) had made provision 
towards supplying ministrations to Englishmen employed at Lourenvo 
Marques on the new railway and in other ways, but tho seizure of tho 
line 1 >y the Portuguese for non-fulfilment of contract rendered it un- 
necessary to appoint u chaplain for the English, who began to leave [8]. 

Soon after his first visit to Delagoa Bay (in 1881) Bishop McKenzie 
secured a site for a Mission, but lie was unable to go there again 
until 1889. Ho could then find no one “anxious for Communion ,” 
and therefore celebrated in Zulu in his room at the hotel for him- 
self and his native companion, the Bev. W. Mahtyn of Zululand. 
The town and neighbourhood “ badly needs the counter influence of 
somo clergy, for it is a very drunken and corrupt place. The natives 
aro terribly demoralised by drink and high wages ami contact with 
bod white men.” In one kraal, “ in the midst of a torrent of Tonga,” 
the Bishop “heard the name of God in English, but it was the 
common English curso ! ” During his stay a school of 80 native boys 
and girls, under native management, and unconnected with any 
denomination, was to a certain extent offered to and accepted by him [4.] 

Owing however to Bishop McKenzie’s death and the rearrange- 
ment of dioceses, tho commencement of Missionary operations in 
Delagoa Bay has had to await the appointment of a Bishop of 
Lebombo. In November 1892 the Society provided funds to enable 
the Bev. W. E. Smyth, the Bishop-designato, to make a preliminary 
survey of the diocesef [5j. 

* Since omitted. See next footnote. 

t The survey, which was inode in 1898, does not appear to have extondril to Delagoa 
Bay. Subsequently (on November 5, 1808), Mr. Smyth was consecrated at Grahamstnwn, 
and it was arranged that his diocese should not contain any portion of the Transvaal [0J> 
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BefermiM* (Chapter XLVm.)— (1] J MSS., V. 8, pp. 337, 387 ; V. 4, pp. 81, 88-4, 
311 ; V. 13, pp. 105, 114, 185, 147, 1745, 176, 178, 180-1 ; V. 37, pp. 88, 190-1. [9] Stand- 
lug Committee Book, V. 46, pp. 348, 357; J MSS., Y. 19, pp. 856-8; V. 97, p. 905. 
[8] J MSS. *V. 37, Pl). 173, 177, 189, 1H8-9, 101 ; Standing Committco Book, V. 45, p. 146 
[4] J MSS., V. 97, pp. 56, 73, 186, 180 ; M.F. 1883, p. 114. [5j Standing Committee 

Minatoe, V. 47, pp. 305-818. [8J Ij., Bishop Smyth, Dec. 32, 1808. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


Thih ift an inland county lying on tlio eastern nido or South Africa bctwocn Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal &«*., it* area being about 70,000 Mpuim milcH. Ita Kottlomimt 
by whites wan due to discmitentuil Dutch fanners, wlu» begun to migrate from the Cape 
Colony in 1887. [Sec p. SON. ] In 1 H 18 it been me. formally aubjcct to British sovereignty, 
which however wan abandoned in 1854, since which time it lias been a Republic under 
its present name. 

As part of tlie original Diocese of Cape Town, tlio Orango River 
Sovereignty was visited by Bishop Guay in 1 850. At thnt time its 
population was estimated at nearly 100,000 (85,000 coloured), and the 
countrywas occupied by the Dutch Church and the “Berlin,” “London,” 
11 Wesleyan,” and “ Paris ” Missionary Societies. From the local repre- 
sentatives of these the Bishop met with a friendly reception, the Berlin 
Missionaries (Lutherans) complaining to him of the “ very unsound 
views generally taught by English Dissenting Missionaries with refer- 
ence to the Sacrament of Baptism which they said, being spoken of 
generally as only a sign or mark, the coloured people confounded it 
with the sign or marks upon the cattle, and did not esteem it in any 
higher light than this.” At Bonm-plaats on May 1, the Bishop read 
tlio Burial .Service over tlio remains of some British oiliccrs aud soldiers 
who had fallen in a recent battle with the Boors and been buried 11 in a 
walled enclosure in tlie middle of Mr. Wright's garden.” This appears 
to have been tlio lirst servico performed in the sovereignty by an 
ordained representative of tlio Anglican Church. Previously to the 
Bishop’s coming the inhabitants of Bloemfontein (the capital), who 
were “nearly exclusively English,” had appealed to him for a clergy- 
man, and on his arrival there on May l) a deputation from the military 
and civilians waited on him, expressed their satisfaction at the visit, 
end their hope “ that it might lead to the establishment of a Church 
and Clergyman ” among them. With tlio aid of the British Resident, 
Major Warden, who showed much kindness, sites were selected for 
“ Church, Burial-ground, Parsonage, aud School,” the Bishop under- 
taking to furnish plans for a church to hold 200, towards the erection 
of whieh the people had olreadv raised £2 00. 

On Sunday, May 5, the Bishop held Morning Service “ in an open 
abed” (for the troops), and afternoon (1.80) “in the school-house. 5 
when three children were baptized, fotir candidates prepared by himself 
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were confirmed, and ten persons comnmnicated, the building being 
crowded inside and oat throughout the whole services, which lasted 
nearly three hours. He also consecrated the military burial-ground 
on this day. Of the capital he wroto: “ Bloemfontein is rapidly 
rising in importance. A press is coming up and a newspaper is about 
to be started. The Bomisli Bishop is soon to visit it, with a view, I 
understand, to fix a priest there, and the Methodists have decided 
upon planting a station in the village. Everything is of course in a 
rough state. There is nothing remarkable in the situation of the 
village; it is defended by a rude fort, mounted with four guns." 
During the Bishop’s stay in the sovereignty (April SO -May 14) he 
visited Philippolis (the capital of Adam Kok, a Griqua Chief), Bethany, 
Thaba-’Nohu (the town of Morokko, the Chief of tho Barolong), 
Makquatlin (tho village of Molitzani, a Chief of somo Basutos and 
Bechuanas), Merimitzo, W inburg, and Harrismitli, and hod inter- 
views with the aforesaid Chiefs. Near Harrismitli on May 12 he was 
joined by the Rev. J. Green of Maritzburg, whom lie commissioned 
to fix upon sites for a church, parsonago, and school at Harrismitli, a 
promising village as yet of “ only two or three houses ” [1]. On the 
return journey the Bishop ordained at Maritzburg Mr. W. A. Btkaulku, 
a catechist of the Society, whom lie stationed at Bloemfontein in 
1850 [2]. 

Bishop Gray’s visit was followed up in 1H50 and 1858 by Arch- 
deacon Merriman of Graliamstown, who in the latter year reported 
that the church at Bloemfontoin was still unfinished, that Smithfield 
was 41 bristling with life and activity,” tho people having raised in a few 
days £60 a year for a clergyman and nearly jL'800 towards a church ; 
and that at Harrismitli, among an increasing English population, 
was a magistrate who once had acted as catechist under the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, and was willing to renew his services [8J. With the 
exception of these visits Mr. Stcabler laboured as the first and only 
clergyman of the Church of England in the sovereignty until its 
abandonment by tho British Government, when he withdrew on 
March 28, 1854 [1J. In the previous year, on the subdivision of the 
See of Capetown, the British Government excluded the sovereignty 
from the throe South African dioceses (Capetown, Graliamstown, and 
Natal), and this accounts for its partial neglect by tho Church during 
the next ten years. Sir G. Grey and the Bishops of Capetown and 
Graliamstown seem to have done what they could under tlio circum- 
stances to meet the calls of tho settlers for clergymen, and from 1855 
to 1858 the llev. M. It. Every was maintained at Bloemfontein by 
Sir G. Grey and the Bishop of Graliamstown, aided in the latter year 
by tho Society [5]. 

About the end of 1858 Mr. Every returned to Graliamstown, and 
although funds for a continuance and extension of the Mission were set 
apart by the Socioty in 1858 and 1800, actual work (under clergymen) 
was not renewed until 1868, when the Society having provided 
salaries for a Bishop and two other Missionaries, the Diocese of 
Orange River was constituted, and the Rev. E. Twells was con- 
secrated Missionary Bishop of the same in Westminster Abbey on 
February 2 [6]. 

Up to this time Churchmen in the Free State had bad no oppor- 
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tnnities of receiving Holy Communion other than at tlie occasional 
celebrations provided by Archdeacon Merriman in 1850 and 1858— both 
Mr. Steabler and Mr. Every being only in Deacon's Orders [7]. 

In September 1868 Bishop T wells and the Bev. A. Field reached 
the Free State. At Smithfield, the first place visited, a public meeting of 
welcome was held the day after their arrival (September 18), when £460 
was subscribed towards building a church, a site (of one “ erf”) for 
which and for a parsonage had been reserved twelve years before 
when the town was laid out. For many years the English people here 
had been seeking a clergyman, and soon after landing at Port Elizabeth 
the Mission party received from them a contribution of £60 to assist in 
the travelling expenses up the country. 

Though “ brought up in various denominations ” the European 
community, numbering 800, “ almost wholly English,” “ all united in 
the wish to have a Clergyman, and in the effort to support one,” and 
at the opening service on Sunday, September 20, many (men included/ 
“ could not refrain from tears.” Some of the people, however, 11 had 
no Prayer Books, others did not know how to ubo them.” Near the 
town were located some 200 Fingoes and Kaflirs, and for these a 
service was held in Dutch on the same day, in order to show them 
“ that the English Bishop looked upon them as part of his dock.” 
In other places delay and neglect had been followed by a loss of 
Church adherents and of grants-in-aid allowed by the Volksraad* for 
religious purposes. Some families lmd joined the Dutch Church, some 
the Wesleyans, and others “ became altogether careless.” Many old 
settlors complained bitterly of being deserted : “ if tbo Government 
gave us up,” said one, “ wo thought the Church might still have cared 
for us.” At Bloemfontein a Wesleyan teacher had been working three 
years, “ having been sent when all hope of gaining a Clergyman 
seemed taken away,” but the Bishop was 41 heartily received by all,” and 
for the revival of Church Services on Sunday, October 4, the Wosleyan 
Minister gave up the use of his own building, the English Church 
being “in ruins — a most pitiful sight,” having been “turned into a 
sheep kraal.” 

Y ;t this was “ tho only semblance of an English Church ” then 
in the diooosc. Tho pcoplo at Bloemfontein desired a schoolmaster 
as well as a clergyman. A “College” had been founded by Sir 
George Grey, hut Dutch influence and mismanagement had led to 
its being closed and to there being “ no school in the place.” At 
Fauresmith, on Octobers the Bishop found most of the people “un- 
willingly pledged to tho support of a Wesleyan,” who had also tho 
Volksraad grant, but they promised at least £100 per annum for a 
clergyman. Philippolis, which had “ only two years . . . ceased to be 
a Griqua villago, under Adam Kok,” was now “ a thriving and pro- 
mising little place,” where Church services had been held for 
three yearo by a catechist under tho Bishop of Capetown. But the 
people begged for “a real Clergyman,” and the chief proprietor 

S Mr. Harvey) himself promised £50 a year for three years for one. 
-he coloured people also, to whom the Bishop ministered, pleaded for 
“ a preacher.” On the completion of liis first tourt at Smithfield on 
October 21, where he was joined by the rest of his staff, the Bishop 

* Home of Representative!. t Which includod Basutoland. 
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placed the Rev. A. Field and a schoolmaster (Mr. Clegg) at Bloem- 
fontein,* the Rev. C. Clulee at Fauresmith and Philippolis,* and a 
catechist (Mr. Bell) at Smithfield* [8]. 

From these centres during the next two years (1864-6), Winburg, 
Cronstadt, Bethlehem, Harrismith, Reddesberg, ana other places were 
visited and occasional services were provided. The schools at Bloemfon- 
tein and Smithfield were “worked with great success," becoming 
self-supporting within a year [!)]. At Fauresmith, “chiefly a Dutch 
village," a Confirmation held on April 27, 1864, had a great effect on 
those present, “ especially on the Dutch, who had never seen anything 
of the kind before." One person who had left the English Com- 
munion for that of Romo four years before “ was so moved by it, as 
by an appeal from his own mother Church, that he resolved to return 
to her Communion." Two of the candidates came from a distance of 
sixty miles and remained at Fauresmith a month for preparation [10]. 

The progress of the Missions generally was interrupted in 1866 by 
a war between the settlers and the Basutos under the Chief Moshesli, 
during which the Rev. C. Clulee acted as “ chaplain to tho English 
on commando” and ministered to the Dutch troops also, his services 
being much valued. 

An idea of tho ravages committed by the Basutos may bo gathered 
from the fact that in one day 6,000 “swept across the district of 
Smithfield and captured some 1 . 70,000 sheep, besides oxen and horses," 
and the value of the stock stolen in one month was estimated at 
£200,000. The war resulted in the cession of a portion of Basutoland 
to the Free State and (by the breaking of the power of the Chiefs) in 
the removal of some hindrances to the evangelisation of the natives [11]. 
Already hopeful beginnings had been made among the Griquas at 
Philippolis (1868), the Kaffirs at Bloemfontein (1866), and the Baro- 
long at Tliaba ’Mcliu. The Barolong are a Bccliuana tribe which, in 
order to escape the ravages of the Mantatees, migrated under tho 
Chief Moroko from “ the interior of Africa, north of tho Vaal River," 
and Bottling at Tliaba T Nchu about 1884 formed there the largest or 
the second largest native town in South Africa.t In this district, con- 
taining 12,000 heathen, the Mission opened by the Rev. G. Mitchell 
in 1865 was all the more acceptable from the fact that two sons of 
Moroko were Christians, and one of them (Samuel), who had been 
educated in England, assisted in teaching his countrymen [12]. 
November SO, 1866, was signalised by the consecration of the first 
church in Bloemfontein. For the three previous years, during tho 
work of reconstruction, services were held in “ a place far ruder and 
more inconvenient than an ordinary English bam." Connected with 
the new building was a chapel for native services —tho whole calcu- 
lated to seat 200 persons. At tho some time a house was built for the 
Bishop, who had been occupying the position of “ a lodgor . . . with 

* It wan intended to station Mr. Field permanently at Hmithfield in 1804; bathe 
resigned in September of that year. His place was then filled for a sliort time by the 
Rev. E. C. Oldfield, “ a temporary visitor in the State," other ministrations at Bloem- 
fontein being provided by the Bishop. The Rev. E. Or. Shapooto (not B.P.G.), who had 
accompanied tho Bishop from England, officiated at Smithfield or at Philippolis till 
September 1806, when ho returned to England [Hal. 

t An account of the Barolong is given by Mr. Mitchell in the Miesion Field, of August 
and September 1876. 
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only one room ” as his own. The day of consecration was kept as a 
general holiday, the Dutch, including the President, taking an interest 
in the proceedings. Archdeacon Morriman, who had laid the founda- 
tion stone exactly sixteen years before, preached the sermon, and the 
offertory was nearly £300 [18]. In 1807 a Missionary brotherhood 
organised in England arrived in the Free State, under the charge of 
the Rev. Canon Beckett. It was intended that these brethren 
should “ live together at a farm sixty miles from the nearest town, 
working with tlioir pwn hands, and practically setting forth the 
dignity of honest labour," while they also engaged “ in direct Evan- 
gelistic work " [14]. 

For this purpose Moddcrport was selected as the centre in 1809 [15]. 
In the previous year four of the brethren 9 occupied Thaba ’Nchu, Mr. 
Mitchell having temporarily romoved his residence to Bloemfontein 
to assist in extending tlio work there among the Kaffirs, Griquas, 
Hottentots, &c. [10]. 

By the country-born Dutch and English people in the Free State 
tho coloured racos were “ looked upon as inferior animals and very 
often treated as such." The Dutch would “ not allow them to enter 
their places of worship when alivo, nor to lie in the same neighbour- 
hood when dead," nor would their ministers, as a rule, 11 either baptize, 
or marry, or bury them." Ilcnce 11 great indignation ” was caused in 
1870 by Mr. Clulee burying a Kaffir woman in the usual burial- 
ground for white Christians at Bloemfontein. A fortnight later a 
Dissenting Minister who intended fallowing Mr. Cluleo’s example had 
not the courage, in face of “ threatened violence,” to give a poor half- 
caste woman 11 a resting-place among her fellow- Christians, but buried 
her outside the wall, in the open held." A few years before, when 
some of the English congregation “ wished to exclude all coloured 
people from tho Cathedral services," the Bishop and the Rev. D. G. 
Croghan “ insisted that tho House of God should bo free to all bap- 
tized persons." The result was that not only were the coloured 
Christians left undisturbed in the Church but some English parents 
began to send their children to the coloured school [17 1. 

In 1809 Bishop T wells resigned [18] ; and Archdeacon Merriman 
having decliucd an unanimous call from tho diocese, the Rev. A. B. 
Webb was consecrated in England to tho vacant Bee under tho title 
of “ Bishop of Bloemfontein ” on St. Andrew’s Day 1870 [19J. In 
October 1871 he reported to the Society 

“ with all thankfulness and truth that a real and deep work is being carried on by 
the Church, both in the directly Missionary Stations, as at Thaba ’Ncliu and also 
at the towns where Europeans have settled. Our stall of clergy though ... too 
few to cope with the vast work and opportunities opening out in various directions, 
are united, sound, and well instructed in the faith ; hard-working, and devoted to 
the cause of God and His Church ” [20J. 

As an illustration of tho way in which the Society’s grants are put to 
the “ utmost use " Archdeacon Croglian stated in 1877 that in return 
for £50 a year his native Mission in Bloemfontein showed 
11 a large and orderly congregation of native converts, daily increasing, worshipping 

• As a distinct commnnity tho brotherhood lias not been officially connected with the 
Society; bat on several occasions its members have assisted in the Society’s Missions. 
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in a comely and well appointed chapel, with daily services and weekly Communions 
largely attended, day and night schools well oondueted, a regular staff of ohureh 
officers, and offertories which wonld not be thought small from the similar class of 
congregation in England. . . . With humility and thankfulness to Almighty God, 
I can offer this result to the Venerable Society in return for their support " [SI]. 

Thaba ’Nchu, tlio chief native Mission station, could show aB the 
results of the first ten years' work 100 communicants and the baptism 
of 800 souls, all of whom had been living “in the darkest and most 
degrading heathenism.” At sunrise and sunset services were held 
daily, and on Sundays there were from six to seven services, in Secoana, 
Dutch, and English. The Barolong language, viz. Serolong, had also 
been reduced to writing by the Missionaries and the Prayer, Book 
translated into it and printed in the Mission. Many children were 
under instruction, and some of the most promising youths had been 
sent to tlio Native Collugo at Graliamstown for training as Mission 
agents [22]. 

The following account by the Rev. G. Mitchell in 1870 gives “ some 
idea of outdoor preaching among the Barolong of Thaba ’Nchu ” 

11 The evangelist sets off so as to get to the village where ho intends to preach 
about the time tlio women return from drawing water in the afternoon— while the 
Run is therefore still hot. In some places he will be received kindly enough ; in 
othcrH, however, ho will bo left to battle with the dogs or keep clear of them as best 
he can ; sometimes ho will find the people holding a feast, and most of them far 
too talkative to listen profitably to a Missionary. At one time permission to preach 
will be refused him, and ut another it will be given so reluctantly as to make the 
poor Missionary almust afraid to proceed to call the people. For this purpose I 
usually take with me a hand-bell. Hut some chiefs prefer sending a servant who 
climbs the hillside, or on to the top of a low turret, and calls to the whole village 
from there. Most villages are built at the foot of some hill, and nearly all have 
this turret near the court. This court is a place inclosed by u circular fence about 
nix feet high, mode of stakes und hushes, and is the common place of business for 
all the people of the village, where news is heard,' and whither therefore the 
evangelist goes to preach the Gospel, and the people to listen to liis message. 
While the people arc assembling I usually run about among the houses inquiring 
nfter the sick, greeting everybody, and persuading all to coiuo to hear the Gospel. 
Perhaps twenty persons of a village of two hundred inhabitants may conic, 
sometimes more, or not so many. When the service begins £ take my place insidu 
the court with my back to tlio bodge, the people sitting on the ground just where 
it pleases them, and, taking off my lmt, I say, * In the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 1 and the people will also take off their hats. And 
then a portion of Holy Scripture will be read ; and afterwards follows a discourse 
upon it, closing with prayer, lint if any of the native Christians are present a 
couple of liymns will also he sung, the people standing. Towards the end of iny 
sermon I say that if anyone desires to become a child of God he must come to me 
at my house, or go to such and such a native Christian and he will bring him to 
me. When the servico is over all the people, men, women, and children, will 
erowd around mo and shako mo by the hand and then return to their homes. 

11 This is all straightforward and pleasant enough. Let tnc tell you, however, 
that the preacher is not allowed to proceed as quietly as he is in an English church. 
Both dogs and babies are usually brought to those assemblies ; and no sooner do 
the one begin to fight than tlio othor begin to cry ; and then commences hissing 
and stone-throwing, and mothers getting up and going out and coming in again ; 
and then perhaps a fowl will commence cackling and interrupting us ; and if it is 
the rainy season the service may be abruptly terminated by a storm. 

11 Thus you see preaching the Gospel among the Barolong in their villages is 
not an easy work ; indeed, it is . . . difficult and wearisome and oppressive, both 
mentally and bodily 11 [98], 

• In 1882 the new Chief, “ entirely unsolicited,” presented to the 
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Mission a farm of over 2,500 acres, named Tabule, and MO for the 
Boarding School [24]. On the death of the old Chief Moroka, a 
dispute between Samuel, his son, and Sepinari, his stepson, led to 
the killing of the latter, and the annexation of the Barolong country 
to the Free State in 1884. The political changes checked the work 
for a time, but Canon Crisp was enabled to complete his translations of 
the Gospels and revise the Prayer Book. In the same year 11 the 
first' native Minister in the Diocese,” Gabriel David, was ordained, 
after a long probation as Catechist under Archdeacon Ckoghan and 
others [25]. On the translation of Bishop Webb to Grahamstown in 
1888, Archdeacon Croghan, as Vicar-General, administered tho vacant 
see until the consecration of Dr. Knight-Buuce as its third Bishop 
in 1886 [26]. Tho permanency of the episcopal income was secured 
in 1882 .by an Endowment Fund raised by the aid of over £1,000 from 
the Socioty, which up to that date provided for tho support of the 
Bishop by an annual grant [27J. 

Tho Missions planted among the settlers in the Orange Free State 
becam6' self-supporting in a much shorter period than has been 
usual in tho British Colonies, and the Society's operations in the 
district have long been limited to work among the natives* and half- 
castes. It should be noted that from the Free State extensions 
have been made to the other parts of the Diocose of Bloemfontein, 
viz. Basutoland [see p. 821], Bechuanalaud \see p. 856], and Griqualand 
West [see p. 817J; also to tho Transvaal [see p. 851] and Mashonaland 
[.sec p. 868], In 1891 Bishop Knigiit-Buuch resigned the See of 
Bloemfontein in order to take chargo of Mashonaland. Ilis suc- 
cessor is Dr. J. W. Hicks (consecrated iu Capetown Cathedral 
September 21, 1892) [281. 

Statistics. — 111 tlio Orange Free Rtuti! (area, 41,484 square miles), where (1850-02) 
the Society has assisted in maintaining 17 Missionaries anil planting 5 Central Stations 
(as detailed on p. Nil?), them am now inhabitants, of whom (it is estimated) 

nlwnt 2,000 ore Church Members, under the earn of 1!) Clergymen and a Bishop. 
[See p. 705; see also tho Table on p. 3N4.J 


lUfcrenccs (Chapter XUX.)-[1| Bishop Cray’s Journal, 1850: Chnreli in the 
Colonies, No. 28, pp, 10-38, 202; J MSS.. V. 0, p. 437. |2j Cliim.-h in tho Colonies, 

No. 28, p. 40. [3] ^ V- fi 7; J MSS., V. 11, p. 2. I4J It. 1804, p. 00. (5j 
J MSS., V. 10, pp. 128, 104, 170, 250, 358, 380; do., V. 13, pp. 5, 0, 0-11, 84-5; 
M.F. 1802, pp. 175-7. !0J Jo., V. 47, pp. 377-8, 40D, 401; Jo., V. 48, pp. 85, 151, 
2«5; R. 1808, p. 27; H. 1804, p. 00; M.F. 1800, p. 102; M.F. 1803, pp. 171-2. [7] R. 
1858, p. 57 ; J MSS., V. 13, p. 0. |8| M.F. 1804, pp. 5-7, 21-7 ; It. 1803-4, pp. 87-!) ; R. 
1804, pp. 00, 98. [6f(J It. 1803—1, pp. 88-0; it. 1801, p. 07; It. 1805, p. 100; J MSS., 
V. 11, p. 240. |0] R. 1804, p. 00; It. 1805, p. 101 ; It. 1800, p. 100. (10J K. 1804, p. 07. 
|U] R. 1805, pp. 00-102 ; K. 1800, p. 105 ; J MSS., V. 11, pp. 254-0, 270-1. [12 1 R. 1804, 
P- 08 ; R. 1865, p. 100 ; R. 1800, pp. 11MV-7 ; M.F. 1075, pp. 238-4. 1131 R. I860, p. 107. 
« - — oa jyy jj ollud i« tan| *| Bto , “ Africa 1876,” No. 10, p. 0. |T.6J R. 1807, 
ip. 77-8 ; R. 1800, p. HO. 117 \ It. 1870, p. r.s. [18] Jo., V. Si), pp. U2B-7 ; 
[10] R. 1800, p. 80; Jt. 1N70, p. 07. [20] R. 1871, p. 83. [21] M.F. 

[22] R. 1875, p. 01 ; R. 1870, pp. 50-00. [23J M.F. 1870, pp. 384-5. 
62. (25] H. 1884, pp. 07-8. [20 j J MSS., V. 0, pp. 100, 220, 288; R. 
r ] Jo.j’V. 50, pp. 327, 428-9; Jo. V. 51, pp. 0, 10 ; Jo., V. 52, p. 270; Jo., 
Applications Committee Report, 1881, p. 13 ; do., 1882, p. 17. i'28] R. 
.F. 1802, p. 470. [29] T>. Bishop Hicks, Nov. 22, 1808. 

* la speaking of 11 tho great debt ” which the diocose owes to the S.P.G., Bishop 
Huks wrote, in November 1808 : “ I un continually feeling and saying that we owe 
«wost everything os regards our native Mission work to the Society " 129]. 
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CHAPTER L. 

TEE TRANSVAAL. 

Tin? Transvaal, or South African Republic, occupies a portion o f tho eastern 
side of Son tli Africa between tlio Onrogo Free State (soutb) and the Limpopo River 
(north), an area of about 120,000 square miles. It was founded by Boero who, led by 
Frotorius, migrated from the Orange Free State in 1848 in consequence of that country 
being proclaimed a British sovereignty. At tho time of the Bishop of Gapetown*s visit 
to tho latter district in lHi>0 the Transvaal Boon were estimated to number 10,000. 
Their feeliugs were “very bitter against the English ( 101 * 6 x 11111001 ," some regarding it, 
or the Quuen in person, “ as Antichrist." Deceived liy tho apparent nearness of Egypt 
in maps in tlicir old Bibles, a purty among thorn wore under the impression tliat they 
wore “on tlioir way to Jerusalem and . . . not very far distant from it." The Dutch 
Boer is deserilted as one who “never easts oil his rch[»ect for religion," bnt whoso 
religion is 11 traditionary " and without great influence over him — albeit ho is “ very 
superstitious."* Tho independence of the Transvaal was formally acknowledged by 
Great Britain in 1852, interrupted by the British annexation of the country in 1877, and 
regained f in 1881 — excepting that the Queen retains a suzerainty. 

Shortly after his arrival in liis diocese in 1803 the Bishop of the 
Orange River (a Missionary of the Society) “received intimation 
from Potclicfstroom,” the principal town, though not the capital of the 
Transvaal, that tho English residents were anxious that ho should 
visit them, and wore “ willing to do their utmost to support a resident 
clergyman” [lj. In 1884 the Bishop visited Potehofatroom, Pretoria, 
and Rustenberg, and soon after stationed a catechist, and, in I860, a 
deacon (Rev. W. Richardson) at the first place, to which, with Pretoria, 
the Rev. G. Clulke also extended his ministrations from the Orange 
Free State in that year 1 21 

With the exception of “ £25 a year from the meagre funds of the 
Orange Free State Diocese,” Mr. Richardson was wholly supported 
by his flock, and ho appears to have continued the only resident clergy- 
man in the Transvaal until 1870, when tho Rev. J. H. Wills was 
appointed to Pretoria, which had long been begging for a clergyman. 
Meanwhile the Bishop of the Orange Free State had “ repeatedly ” 
visited the country. After his resignation “ the two deacons and their 
congregations ” entreated tlio Bishop of Capotown to come to them, 
“none of them” having “received the Sacrament for two years.” 
Already the latter prelate had endeavoured to plunt tho Episcopate in 
the Transvaal, considering it to havo stronger claims than “ either . . . 
Zululand or . . . the Zambesi ” ; and now, and until this was effected, 
the second Bishop of the Orange Free State, &c. (who was entitled 
Bishop of Bloemfontein) took charge of it [8]. In his first visits (in 
1872) ho performed clerical duty at Pretoria three months in the 
absence of Mr. Wills in England [Gj. 

The next Episcopal visitation was undertaken by the Bishop ot 
Zululand in 1873. The country was then “ rapidly filling up with 

* Bishop Gray's Journal, 1850 [4j. 

f Though the Boers have effected revolutions themselves, they “ cannot endure that 
the revolution of the earth should bo taught in their schools," being unable to under- 
stand “ why the waters of the sea do not slip off.” [See Report of Rev. W. Gnenstock, 
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oar own countrymen,” attracted by gold discoveries at Marabastadt 
and Leydenberg, but there were only three clergymen — at Pretoria, 
Potohe&troom, and Zeerust — and only the second place possessed an 
English church. At Pretoria services were held in a “ mean ” school- 
room. Everywhere “the ministrations of the Church of England" 
were “ inquired for," and everywhere a welcome awaited them, “ no 
religious body " being “ before us in the field." The native servants 
appeared to be utterly neglected, except that at Rustenberg a good 
farmer gathered forty together and read service. In the opinion of 
the Bishop unless the Church at homo lent its help some of the 
Colonists would “ fall lower than the heathen amongst whom they 
dwell” [7]. 

The Society responded by undertaking the support of clergymen at 
Pretoria (Rev. J. Sharley, 1873), Potcliofstroom (Rev. W. Richardson), 
Zeerust, Marico (Rev. If. Sadder, 1874), Rustenberg (Rev. J. P. 
Richardson, 1874), and Leydenborg (Rev. J. Tiiokne, 1874) [8]. 
The last two were ordained at Potclicfstroom on Trinity Sunday 1874 
by the Bishop of Zululand. Mr. Thorne, like the Rev. W. Richardson, 
had been a Wesleyan minister, and throughout this visitation “ all " 
with whom the Bishop came in contact, “ whether of our Communion 
or not," wore “ willing to help to their utmost to found the English 
Church amongst them." Thus at Zeerust many Wcsleyans had 
joined the Church ; at another place some settlers, chiefly Wesleyans, 
who had been accustomed to “ read the Church Service and a Sermon 
every Sunday," pledged themselves to contribute towards the support 
of a clergyman, as also did Dutch, Wesleyans and Baptists at Rusten- 
berg. The people at Leydenborg “ growing impatient at the Church 
having so long neglected them . . . were about to establish a kind 
of Free Church," but after discussion with the Bishop the plan was 
abandoned and “ the whole meeting threw itself heartily into helping 
in every way in its power the English Church." Every township waff 
visited by the Bishop in this year (1874), and all of them united in 
signing a memorial for the appointment of a resident Bishop [3]. 

In the next two years the Rev. W. Greenstock, being detained on 
his way to Matabelclnnd [sec p. 302], spent some time in the Transvaal, 
ministering at Ecrstolling, Pretoria, and several other places, and fur- 
nishing the Society with valuable information as to the character and 
condition of tho country and the people. In Pretoria, the capital, the 
English Church, St. Alban's, wrs “ in a miserably unfinished state/’ 
but the “ dilapidation of the spiritual building " was still worse. For 
a long time the Dutch 41 would not permit an English Church to bo 
built," and Mr. Sharley lived a good while in the unfinished vestry. 
As yet the English Church had no Missions to tlic heathen in th 
Transvaal, but while at Ecrstelling (five months) Mr. Greenstock sought 
to do something for both Europeans and natives, and especially to 
reach a tribe under Zebedeli, a chief who had expressed his desire to 
be friendly with tho Europeans on the conditions “ that no Missionary 
should be sent to him and that he should be allowed to beat his wives 
whenever they deserved it." The Berlin Society had accomplished 
“ a vast amount of work " among the native tribes, but the full im- 
portance of the gold diggings as a Mission field had not been recog- 
nised by any religious body. The whites looked down on their coloured 

aa9 
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labourers “with great contempt," and “hardly anyone" was to be found 
who had "a good word for Missions " [10]. 

This iB not to be wondered at when some of the whites themselves 

i as reported in 1874) were in a condition “ worse than that of the 
leathens ” [11]. “ Missionaries will labour in vain among the natives 
while English masters teach their black servants to drink and to 
swear," wrote tho Rev. J. Thorne after ministering at Pilgrim's Rest 
Goldfields. “ it is no uncommon tiling to hear a Kafir who is quite 
ignorant of the English language, utter glibly enough tho most horrible 
English oaths. 1 was told of an Englishman on* tho Fields who 
regularly held a class on Sundays to teach Kafirs to swear” [12]. The 
Pilgrim's Rest Fields drew diggers from all parts of the world, the 
district being exceedingly ricli in minerals — at one spot gold was 
found hanging 11 to the roots of the grass, and a few persons took out 
nino or ten pounds weight a day ” [18]. 

Lack of discipline and subjection to authority was, liowovcr, bring- 
ing this wealthy country to ruin ; and, to confusion, terror was added 
by a war between the Republic and the Chief Secoconi in 1870. The 
British annexation which followed in 1877 brought feelings of security 
and joy to the minds of not a few. " A sense of relief came over many 
a one who for months had had to speak with bated breath," and tho 
occasion was celebrated with a thanksgiving servico at Pretoria, 
where funder the Rev. A. J. Law's management) the prospects of tho 
Church had begun to improve [14]. 

Later in the year (October 1877) the Transvaal was visited by the 
Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown and the Bisliop.of Bloemfontein [15], 
and in 1878 it was erected into a diocese, named 14 Pretoria," after the 
chief town. Tho Society contributed mainly to its creation, and up 
to the present time it has supplemented the income lroin the Episcopal 
Endowment Fund by an annual grant [1(1]. 

The Bishop of tho new Sec, the Rev. IT. B. BoukeieXjD (cons, in 
England on February 2, 1N7H), reached Pretoria .on January 7, 1878, 
after a peculiarly trying journey. In the “ trek ” of 400 miles from the 
coast half tho oxen died from lack of food and from disease, and for two 
months the Bishop's party had to live in tents. Good progress had 
meanwhile been made in the erection of new churches at Kustonberg, 
Leydenberg, and Pretoria, the former being to a great extent the work 
of tho “parson carpenter” (Jlev. J. P. Richardson), and “all so neat 
that a professional artizan need not be ashamed to own it as his 
work." Pretoria was described as “ a village city " with about 8,000 
inhabitants — 1,500 white and 500 nominally Church members. Hero 
the Bishop immediately established daily sendees, and regular cele- 
brations of Holy Communion on Sundays and Holy Days, and 
introduced public catechising. The benefit of his presence was soon 
felt throughout the diocese, his visits doing much to cheer the Clergy 
and to establish their work [17]. 

During tho campaign against Secoceni* in 1880 tho Rev. J. 
Thorne rendered good service in ministering to the British troops 
quartered at Leydenberg ; and it is pleasing to record that the officers 

* An imp/ of 8,000 ZwaxicE aided tho British troops by clearing the cuvetfof Sococeni's 
stronghold after its capture. In an attack oil one Cliief (( thoy left 600 of their men 
dead but quite extirpated their foe ” [22 j. 
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of the 94th Begimeut set 11 a good example to the civilians by taking 
a personal and active part in the conduct ” of all the Church services. 
The campaign conducted by Sir O. Wolseley resulted in the subju- 
gation of Secoceni and the opening of the district, “ as it had never 
beon beforo ... to enterprise and development ” [18]. But within 
another year the hopeful prospects of British rulo were dissipated by 
the withdrawal of tliat.rulc. 

During the struggle betweon the Boers and the British the Bishop 
and his Clergy were exposed to great personal inconvenience and to 
some risk, and two of tho latter died at Potchefstroom (Rev. C. B. 
Lange and Bev. C. M. S pratt). Tho political change seriously 
affected the work of the Church, as many English withdrew— the 
Middleburg congregation being reduced from eighty to five persons in 
one day. It was soon evident, however, that there would be ample 
work for the Church to do both among tho natives — a very numerous 
body— and the Europeans, whoso numbers a fow years lator were 
vastly increased by fresh discoveries of gold, which 41 made waste places 
towns and towns wastes ” (19'|. 

In visiting tlio Kaflirs in the eastern part of the Potchefstroom dis- 
trict in 1881 the Rev. A. Temple was met everywhere with the cry, 
11 We are hungering for the Gospel.” One man had been labouring for 
five years in building a school in tho hope that some day a teacher 
would be sent to him, and for three years tlio missionary’s native 
guido had without any remuneration boon “ doing his best to teach 
his brethren, going about from kraal to kraal.” The first-fruits of this 
work wero tho union in Christian marriago of ten persons who had 
been living in a state of concubinage and tho baptism of 80 infants 
and 16 adults— all within two days. During this tour tlio natives 
provided Mr. Temple with oxen and waggons in relays every other 
day along tho route [*20]. 

Five years later the Bishop could report that the Society’s grant 
was now entirely 44 applied to the propagation of the Gospel among 
the heathen and in large districts where population is sparse and can 
only be reached by itinerants ” 1 21J. In January 1888 he wrote : — 

"Pretoria lias grcally incvcaRcrt in size and population and so improved in 
buildings a returner would scarcely know it. With increased prosperity Church 
affairs externally have improved, our congregations increased and our offertories 
risen. . . . Our native congregation linn held on its way, and thrown out small 
offshoots. . . . Forty miles from Prcto'":i, at Witwnhrsandt goldfields, has sprung 
up within twelve months, from a few mud and reed hilts, a large mining camp . . . 
ef some 5,000 people.” 

To this district, JohaiiTicsbcrg Ac., tlio Rev. J. T. Dauuagh was 
appointed, and on Easter Day 1889 no loss than 819 members of his 
congregation came forward to communicate. 

The influence of the Church’s work was further manifested in this 
year by “ one man . . . providing £850 for three clorgynien’s stipends 
among mining districts,” besides £100 towards the Bishop's travelling 
expenses, and by another promising to build a church. Such instances 
are rare ; but it is encouragirg to record them, and that 44 Polishes 
once included in itinerating districts, then aided for a year or two ” by 
the Society, are now independent of its aid and 44 doing well " [28]. 

While, however, the older Missions are making steady progress 
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and giving cause for “ sound rejoicing/’ urgent calls have been made 
for additional pastors and evangelists, on behalf of “ white Christians 
dying to God ” and “ black men seeking the life and teaching of God's 
Church." * Towards supplying the agoncy required the Society in May 
1891 placed a new grant of £1,000 at the Bishop’s disposal [24]. Of 
the stations among the natives in the Transvaal, throe are offshoots of 
the South Bechuanalimd Mission. \See p. 8CI.J Two of these— St. 
Mary's, Gestoptefontein, and St. James', Kopela — am due to the efforts 
of a man named Wilhelm, who migrated from Pliokoano. The third 
(St. John the Baptist’s, Khnnoana) consists of refugees from Thaba 
'Nchu, in the Orange Freo Stato. St. Mary's, under Catechist Wilhelm, 
grew so fast that in five yoars (1885 -90) it hod 100 communicants [25]. 
At Molotc, where the Rev. C. CluijKk (from 1887 till his death in 1802) 
laboured to found a strong nativo Mission, 18 men and 28 women were 
confirmed on one occasion in 1891 [26]. 

The “ steady regularity " of the Society’s aid has kept the work 
of the diocese “ going," the Bishop says, and every congregation has 
shown gratitude by uniting in contributing to the Society’s General 
Fund [27J. 

Statistics. — I n tho Trunavnul (area, 1 1 2,700 squam miles), where (1804-92) tlie 
Society has iissiiitcd in maintaining 31 MinsioiuiricH mu l planting 24 Central Stations (os 
detailed on pp. 897-8), tlicro 111*0 now 800,000 inliuhituuts, of whom 9,000 are Clmrcli 
Members, anil 2,500 CoiiunnniciuitH, under tho cure of 21 Clergymen and a Biuliop. 
[See p. 705 ; ace also tlio Table 011 p 384.J 
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CHAPTER LI. 

BECHUANALAND. 

Bechuanaland lies to the nortli of the Cape Colony and to the west of tho Trans* 
vaal. In order to protect tho natives from internal divisions and from the Boers, a 
British Protectorate was established in the country in 1884. ThiB was extended in 
1885, and followed in September of that yoar by the annexation of tho district south of 
the Molopo River and of tlie Rainatlihibuinn Spruit, under the name of British Bochuona- 
land (area, 43,000 square miles). Tho Protectorate was in 1888 assigned to tho British 
South Africa Company. (Aw* p. 3(i!J.] It embraces tho Kalahari, extends westward to 
the 20th east long, and northward to the 22nd south lat., its total area being 121,500 
square mites. 

Unusual interest is attached to tho story of the introduction of tho 
Church of England into Bechuanaland. In 1858 some Bechuanas 
who had been living at the French (Protestant) Mission station of 
Bethuliein the Orange Free State set out to seek a new home. During 
many yearB’ wanderings they built a chapel at three of the places 
where they stayed, and one of their number, named David, 
continued to work oil alone for many years, teaching and helping 
the few people about him. In 1809 some of them settled in 
Bechuanaland on the bank of the Vaal Bivcr, and in 1872 David 
went to Bloemfontein, where ho had a son working as a catechist in 
tho Society’s Mission, and asked the Bishop to send a clergyman to 
them. A preliminary visit whs paid by the son (Gabriel), and the 
Rev. W. Crisp following in 1878 found tho people 11 living in a few 
miserable reed huts and worshipping in a little enclosure fenced roimd 
with brushwood.” Mr. Crisp spent three days with them, baptizing 5 
adults and 8 children and receiving several others. Tho Missionaries 
in the Orange Free State were “ too poor to be able to promise any 
stipend " to David, bnt, though at one time barely able to keep himself 
alive, David proved 14 a most admirable worker.” In October 1874, while 
Hie Bishop of Bloemfontein was visiting the Diamond Fields, Griqua- 
lonu West [-tee pp. 817-18], 11 two hundred natives came down from 
the nortli seeking baptism, women with babies strapped on their backs, 
lads and lasses, old grandparents, men in tho prime of life.” They had 
“ hardly had any food on tho way ” and arrived 14 mere skeletons, with 
shrivelled black skins drawn OY^r the bone.” Yet they “ did not com- 
plain nor beg . . . baptism was all they asked.” They stayed only a 
day or two at tho Diamond Fields, and in this timo the Bishop baptized 
at Klip Drift forty infants and admitted the adults as catechumens, 
promising to send them a priest to preparo them for baptism. These 
people had been brought by David from Phokoane, to which place, 
twenty-five miles from his own village of 14 St. John’s on the Vaal,” he 
had extended his labours. Mr. Crisp spent twelve days at Phokoane in 
1875 and baptized sixteen adults. A year later Mr. Crisp and the Rev. 
W. H. R. Bevan took np thoir residence in South Bechuanaland. The 
people at St. John’s Btation were now living more comfortably. The 
reed hats had given place to decent Secoana houses, every man had “ his 
little flock of goats and a few head of cattle.” A small chapel had 
been erected, and 11 a church of considerable dimensions begun." The 
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people had been well instructed by David, they attended daily prayers 
morning and evening “ with great regularity,” and on Sundays formed 
a congregation of 45 adults and many children. Copies of tide newly- 
printed Secoana Prayer Book they purchased readily, and in a short 
time they mastered the responses and were able to sing the canticles. At 
Phokoane the handful of Christians had through “ a year of much trial 
and serious opposition . . . marvellously kept the faith.’ 1 They were 
11 most eager for instruction,” and amply supplied the Missionaries with 
food. Not being permitted to build a church, their services were held 
"in an inclosure fenced round with branches of trees roughly plastered 
with mud*' [1]. 

The climate was so hot that holding service in this roofless en- 
closure was only possible in the early morning and in the evening, and 
the Missionaries suffered severely from the want of a proper shelter. 
In face of strong opposition they succeeded in raising a wooden 
churcfa, but ere the roof was finished the building was demolished by 
the Chief’s orders in February 1877. No violence was done to the 
Missionaries, but the Chief was determined “ that no white man, bo 
he Missionary or trader, should livo in his town.” Tho Missionaries 
before with chawing secured for their couverts liberty of worship and 
for themselves permission to visit them periodically. Mr. Crisp now 
visited England and the Mission was left in charge of Mr. Devon, who 
took up his residence at the Diamond Fields, Griquoland West. Left 
to themselves the converts rebuilt their church and maintained with 
surprising pains and regularity such services as could bo supplied by a 
native catechist. The new church was dedicated in October 1877, and 
in the following February the first episcopal visit took placo when 
forty-four converts were confirmed by tho Bishop of Bloemfontein [2j. 

Later in 1878, tho Europeans having taken the land of theBcchuana, 
war broke out : Phokoane was abandoned by all the natives, tho Chief, 
Botlhasitso, and his tribe were routed by tho British forces, and ho 
and his brother and his sons were captured mid thrown into prison 
as rebels. While he lay in Kimberley jail tho Chief was constantly 
visited by one of tho Missionaries (Mr. Bryan) whom lie had been 
foremost in opposing. During these troubles the Phokoane Christians 
fled for refuge to the Chief Montshio on the border of the Transvaal L«T|. 
It should be added that in the previous year the Transvaal Republic 
"proclaimed its authority over St. John’s and the neighbouring coun- 
try,” and ordered the people to "quit as soon ns their crops were 
reaped ” [4]. The abandoned site is now in some Transvaal farm [4a]. 

Peace was so far restored that Mr. Bcvan was enabled to return 
to Phokoane in 1870, and though the country remained unsettled until 
tho establishment of the British Protectorate in 1884 -5 the progress 
of the Mission during this period was most hopeful. By 1882 tho 
communicants had increased six-fold (from 20 to 120). Not ono failed 
to attend tho Easter celebration in that year. Of the 157 catechumens 
received since the beginning of the Mission more than eighty per cent, 
were " known to be doing well.’ 1 The remainder had mostly removed 
and been lost sight of. Very few indeed had " gone back into evil." 
The reality of the conversions was shown by the fact that the con- 
verts led such lives "that their neighbours friends and relations ” 
were " drawn to cast in their lot with them.” The baptisms in 1882 
numbered 57 [5]. 
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In the past seven years the Mission has grown considerably. Several 
out-stations have been established, in which, with Phokoane, a body of 
500 communicants are to be found, some of whom— aged women — have 
boen known to come “ thirty-five miles on foot ” in order to partake 
of the Sacrament [6]. At Eastertide 1891 one hundred adults received 
baptism at Phokoane and at Gestoptefontein.* The rapid and wide 
extension of the work is in a great measure due to good and trust- 
worthy Catechists. Tho existence of these agents and of nativo 
Councils and a system of public discipline constitute three strong 
points in the Mission. On the other hnnd, the converts are backward 
in contributing to the support of the Church, suitable buildings and 
schools are needed, and the Mission in 1891 experienced 11 the most 
serious crisis that has occurred ” in its history, a large number of the 
young men having gone back into 11 habits of native life, which aro 
absolutely inconsistent with Christian Profession ” [7]. 

At the request of Bishop Kkight-Bruck on his appointment to 
the See of Bloemfontein in 1880 the Society voted £1,000 for tho 
extension of Missions in Bcchuanaland [8j. Oil Incoming personally 
acquainted with Bcchuanaland the Bishop could not sec any opening 
for the Church to the north of Mafcking, every other place of any 
importance being in the hands of the Loudon Missionary Society, 
and in fact he declined an invitation of the chief Sechelo to place a 
Missionary at Molepololc, feeling it would bo an “ unwarrantable 
intrusion ” [9J. One half of the special grant was therefore diverted 
to Mashonaland, and the remainder applied to strengthening and 
extending the Phokoane Mission, especially in the Mafcking district [10]. 

A clergyman, the Rev. Canon Balfour, was also (in 1889) sent 
to the police camp at Elebe, about 120 miles to the north of Shoshong, 
to minister to the police and report on the prospect of Mission work 
previous to his removal to Mashonaland, which took place in 1890 [11]. 

At Vryburg (the capital of Bcchuanaland) the Europeans were 
assisted by the Soc iety for two years (1892-8) in supporting a clergy- 
man (Bev. W. W. Sedgwick), whom they had engaged |12{. 

Statistics.— I n Bccliunnulund, where (1878-02) ilio Society liftB assisted in maintain- 
ing 4 Missionaries and planting 4 Contra] Stations (ns detailed on p. WIN), there aro now 
in connection with its Missions over 1,000 Cluircli Members mul 580 Communicants, under 
tho care of 2 Clergymen and tlie Bishop of Bloemfontein. | ft ire ttlau the Table on p. 884.J 
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• Gestoptefontein and two other nut-stations of Pliokntuio arc in tlie Transvaal, and 
a third station connected with the Mission (St. Denys) is in the Orange Free State [7aJ. 
[See p. 868.] 
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CHAPTER LH. 

MATABELELAND. 

Matabeleland lios to ilie north of the Tmnsvoal. In tho time of Cheka, King of 
Zululand, one of hie goncralH named MoniUkatw, desirous of supreme power, fought nis 
way into tho country at the head of a Zulu army, which, by slaymg the men and marry- 
ing the women of other tribes, gave rise to the Matabele race and kingdom. To their 
own subjects and to the neighbouring tribes Mosilikatsi and his successor, Lobengula, 
tho present chief, have been a constant source of terror and death; but in view of the 
growing strength of tho Transvaal Doers, Lobengula found it politic in 1880 to place Jtis 
country under British protection ; and in 1HU8 his power was shattered by the British 
Bonth Africa Company. 

In December 1874 the Society received a proposal from the Rev. 
W. (jbeenbtock, its Missionary at Tort Elizabeth, to make a Mis- 
sionary tour of eighteen months to tho Matabele diggings and the 
regions south of the Zambesi. Considering it as “ a singular opportunity 
for opening Mission work in a wholly new region," tho Society pro- 
vided funds (£450) for the journey [1J. In Mr. Baines, the explorer, 
Mr. Greenstock found a companion whose “ master thought was the 
advancement of religion and civilization,” but they had not got furthor 
on their way than Durban when Mr. Baines died [2J. 

This caused a temporary abandonment of the expedition; but 
after ministering some months in the Transvaal [see p.855] Mr. 
Greenstock successfully accomplished a journey into Matabeleland in 
1876 [8]. 

Meanwhile (in 1875) the Society had considered a proposal (made by 
one of its memners) for establishing a Bishopric in Matabeleland [4], 
and preparations wore made hi 1877 for opening a Mission in tho 
country under Mr. Green stock ; hut the altered condition of affairs in 
South Africa in 1870 led the Society in that year to abandon tlio 
undertaking 14 until the way ” was “ made more clear " [5]. 

The Society was not brought into direct connection with Matabele- 
land again until 1888, when the Bishop of Bloemfontein made his 
journey to the Zambesi. [See p. 868.] At that time tho British Pro- 
tectorate had not been established, and it was only after nearly a fort- 
night’s pleading at Enkanwini that, the Bishop could obtain permission, 
from Lobengula to proceed to Mashonaland. Referring to the revolt- 
ing cruelties practised by Lohongula and his people the Bishop wrote : 
“ All that I know of tlio Matabele throws a light for me, such as no 
previous argument has done, on God’s command to the Israelites to 
destroy a whole nation." 

From the agents of the London Missionary Society in the country 
the Bishop received “every possible kindness and attention," and 
although they had not mode a single convert, liis opinion, as expressed 
in 1888, was that as they have gained for themselves a kingdom which 
could not be disputed, it would be unadvisable to attempt to establish 
a Church Mission in Matabeleland* [6]. 

* The Roman Catholics tried to force their way in, but wore sent south. Lobengula 
asked them where their wives were. They told him that they did not hplieve in wives. 
Hie than asked them where were their mothers, and they are said to nave given same 
answer to the some effect. His reply was, “ I do not wish anyone to teach my people 
who does not believe in mothers and wives ” [Ga]. 
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It remains to be seen whether British role may so alter circum- 
stances that the Church may find work to do thore, either among 
her own children or the heathen, without interference with other 
Christian bodies. Provision for such a contingency has to a certain 
extent been secured by the action of the South African Bishops in 
1801, by which Matabeleland was included in the Diocese of 
Mashonaland [7J.* 

References (Chapter MI.)— flj Jo., V. 52, p. 221. \2\ Jo., V. 52, p. 804; M.P. 1875, 
p. 278 ; M.P. 1876, p. 23. [8] Jo., V. 58, p. 27 ; M.F. 1875, pp. 274-5, 335 ; M.P. 1876, 
pp. 46-7, 1H2-4I, 244-5, 281, 842 ; M.P. 1H77, p. 40 ; J MSS., V. 8, pp. 147-8. [4] Jo., 
V. 52, pp. 282-8, 246 ; M.P. 1875, p. 05. [5 1 Jo., V. 53, pp. 27, 56, 58, 160 ; Applications 
Committal Report, 1875, p. 4 ; do., 1N77, pp. 4, 0, 21; do., 1870, p. 2; J MSS., V. 8, 
p. 206. [61 JMSH., V. 7, p. 41; M.F. InnO, pp. aii:*-7«, 450-64 : see also M.P. 18D2, 
pp. 147-8. [6ttJM.F. 1880,11. 460. [7j JMSS., V.12,pp.856,358. [81 M.P. 1804, p.47-8. 


CHAPTER Lin. 

MASHONALAND. 

Masiiokai.ano is a well-watered mul fertile plutenu lyin'; to tlio north-east of 
Matabeleland at an elevation of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet ubove the level of tlie Hea. Its 
northern bonier is tlio miilurinns valley of tlio Zambesi, its southern boundary the 
River Limpopo, uud its size, roughly sj leaking, is mi oblong block as long ub Eng- 
land and Scotland and ns wide as England and Wales, ltniiis of old buildings and 
KluiftK into old mines aru the fragments left- of an ancient history, though the old name 
of tlie country went long ago. While the Portuguese skirted round its borders to emit 
mid north, a numerous nice throve within, who dug for inm ami smelted and fashioned 
it. No other native South African race had ever been known to smelt ore. These 
people, consisting of slightly different trilies, lieeainc generally known as tbo Mashona. 
By tlie ravngcci of tlie Matubele the country within the hist 100 years has been almost 
dejmj minted of this industrious and peaceful people. The establisliineiit of a British 
Protectorate over this and neighbouring regions in 18N!) is a guarantee that the reign of 
terror is at an end ; and under thu iiifluoiiec of tlio British South Africa Company, by 
whom thu territory was neipiiml by CJiarter in 1886, them is every hope that whilo 
earthly treasures am Iwing gathered up, the Chmvli will lie permitted to make sjiiritual 
eonr^uosls for her Lord and Muster. 

The first step in this direction was taken before the country had 
come under British influence. On Iris appointment to the See of Bloem- 
fontein in 1880, Bishop Knight-Bruch laid before the Society proposals 
with a view to the evangelisation of thu tribes between Griqualand 
West and the Zambesi. Tho Society “ encouraged him to mature the 
design as lie should find opportunity, M and voted £1,000 for operations 
in Bechuanaland [1J. 

The needs of Bcohuanaland having been over-estimated, one-half of 
tho grant was applied to enable the Bishop to explore in Mashonaland in 
order to ascertain if it could bo occupied l>y the Church as a Mission 
field [2J. The journey, which extended from Bloemfontein to the 
Zambesi, and took up eight mouths of 1888, lias been described by 
high authority as “an admirable instance of Christian Missionary 
enterprise, and not inferior to any other achievement in South African 
travel ” [8]. It Was occompliHlied by the aid of three half-castes, three 
Bochuana, one Matonga, and two Basutos, besides which native comers, 
wefe hired on the way. Some of the regular servants were Christians, 

* In accompanying tlio expedition of the British South Africa Company against 
Lobengula in 1803, Bishop Kiught-Brnco made it clear that bo wuh “in no way acting 
oh chaplain to any force, but as Bishop of Matabcluluud as well as Mashonaland.” After 
each fight he allowed euro for tlie Mntabelo and Mashona (as well as for the European) 
wounded. Tho “first full Church Parade in Matabeleland ” was held on November 12, 
1808, the Holy Communion being celebrated immediately afterwords [8]. 
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and “ upon the question of native servants who are not Christians being 
bettor than those who are," the Bishop says : 11 If I had a difficult 
journey to do again I would try to take no other than Christians." 
Before an advance could be made into Mashonaland the consent 
of Lobengula, the Chief of the Matabele, had to be obtained, and 
this involved not a little delay and difficulty. “ A large part "* of 
the country was claimed by Lobengula, and he had “ always refused 
permission for a Mission to be established amongst the Mashona, prob- 
ably from fear of what would happen if the subject tribes whom he 
raids upon should be taught." Of one of these tribes, the Banyani, a 
branch of the same family as tlio Mashona, the Bishop says : 11 To 
have seen theso people, and to have had dealings with them — to havo 
seen fallen humanity untouched by the unrogenerating influences of 
Christianity — is an argument for the necessity of Missions such as 
nothing else could provide, should the command to Christianise all 
nations not carry sufficient force." Of the Mashona ho adds : — 

“ It is easy to see liow theso wretched creatures— wretched only in character, 
not in physique, for they are us a rule immensely strong- fall a prey to the 
Matabele, though they might meet a Matabele Inipi with ten to one. They have 
not the slightest idea of uniting ; no one seems to have any authority ; for no one 
seems to inspire respect among a people who have too little self respect themselves 
to reverence others . . . however it must not be forgoLteii tlmtthey are a nation of 
slaves, taken when they are wanted apparently, and that they have inherited, 
possibly, the usual cliumcteri sties of slaves. Vet with ail their faults they are a 
pleasanter people to deal with thnn the Matabele. In general character they are, I 
think, superior.” 

Near Zumbo on the Zambesi the Bishop saw “tho ruins of an 
ecclesiastical building, said to Lave been a Homan Catholic Mission 
station." Since the founders of this station had been killed no Mission- 
aries had been in the neighbour]) ood, and though the natives on both 
sides the Zambesi, under the influence of the Portuguese, showed “ a 
higher form of civilisation," tlio Bishop had liis pocket Communion 
service and other things stolen at Zumbo. Throughout the journey 
services were regularly hold for the travellers, the people were prepared 
for the coming of teachers, and friendly relations with the Portuguese 
officials on the Zambesi were established f-JJ. 

In May 1890 the Society (at the Bishop’s request) set apart 4.7,000, 
to be expended in seven years, for the establishment of Missions iu 
the regions explored by him between Palntswie and the Zambesi [5J. 

A few months later the Bev. ( -anon Balfour, who had been pro- 
visionally stationed at Elebe in Bechuanaland [xca p. 861], set out for 
Mashonaland with tlio troops of the British South Africa Company's 
police, to whom lie ministered on tlio wny.f In his account of tlio 
march he says (Nov. 12, 1890) 

“On August lfl and 14 tlio column passed under Mt. Inynguxwe on tho left, by 
an easy ascent of nearly 1,300 ft. out of close bush, on to open, treeless, rolling 
veldt. It was a great change, ami for the remainder of tho journey (Aug. 19 to 
8ep. 12) i.e. from Fort Victoria to Fort Salisbury, a distance of 185 miles, we kept 
on a backbone of country, in some ports very narrow, which forms the watershed, 
and from its endless bogs and springs supplies with great liberality the tributaries 
of the Zambesi flowing West by North and of the 8abi on the East. Our leaders 
took us as nearly North as possible, avoiding rivers by heading their sources. . ■ ■ 
The Bcenery varied much. At one time we marched through glade and forest at 

• R.M87,p77irr" 

t The Bnv. W. Trusted, who liod undertaken siinilur duties at Fort Tuli in 
died there on October 2(1, ltflft) fflj. . 
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another eve* almost treeless rolling downs. Fresh flowers made their appearance 
every day; and by the time we reached onr destination the veldt was all ablaze 
with colour. . . . Trading was done as we came along, with the Mashona, always 
ready to sell their produce for calico and beads and shirts.' 1 

Detachments for post stations were left at intervals on or near the 
Makori, the Inyatsitsi, the Umfuli, the Hanyanc, and Umgezi — Fort 
Charter being erected on tho Umgezi. 

“On Friday September 12 tho Colonel directed us to oUr filial halting place ” 
(i.r. Fort Salisbury). “The Union .lack was hoisted next day, with prayer, the 
Hoyal Salute and three cheers for the Queen. 1 celebrated tho lloly Eucharist on 
the following morning. Our fort being finished by the end of the month tho pioneer 
part of tho force was disbanded and went out ... to prospect for gold. Hinco 
then we have been lint building. 1 am in a round hut, made of poles and thatched, 
15 ft. in diameter, which temporarily serves as a Church on Sundays for the few 
who care for holy things. Next year ... I hope a start may be made towards 
letting tho natives of the country see something of the Worship of God. And there 
will be great work for the Church to do besides, for a rush will bo made from tho 
Transvaal and from Kimberley, and from all parts to seek for God's treasure of 
which this land is full, and either to help or to hinder the establishment of His 
Kingdom " [Grt]. 

Fort Salisbury is close to a largo native town, the inhabitants 'of 
which said they would build a house for a Missionary if ever one 
came there. The support of a second clergyman* in 1890 was under- 
taken by the British South Africa Company, and further assistance 
from this source lias been promised [7|. 

In July 1891 Canon Balfour started on his first Missionary journey, 
and during that and the next two months lie visited a considerable 
number of towns and villages, Iris tours extending to Perizengi on the 
Zambesi, 170 miles from Fort Salisbury, and involving 400 miles of 
walking. With tho help of two Mazwina or Masliona boys who 
accompanied him as interpreters ho was enabled to tell the natives 
something of tlio Christian religion. “ They generally listened and 
tried to understand, but apparently their interest was only momentary. 
They seem to have some slight conception of God, using the word 
4 Molimo ’ (the same word as is used by tho Bochuana), which is also 
their word for medicine.” They have “ a custom of dancing and singing 
in honour of the spirits of the departed, at whose graves they lcavo 
offerings of meat and beer, in tho belief that those who have left them 
will keep them supplied with all good things.” Beyond this Canon 
Balfoiu 11 does not think they have any practices that could bo called 
religious." Witchcraft and polygamy however exist [8]. 

At the South African Provincial Synod, held in January and 
February 1891, Mashonalaiul and adjacent regions were formed into 
a diocese, and Bishop Kniglit-Bruce was asked to hike charge of it [9]. 
Accepting tlio responsibility, tho Bishop started with seven Mission 
agents, of whom three were Mozambique Christians. A clergyman 
joined him from tho Cape ; tlirco trained nurses from Kimberley fol- 
lowed him. Tho Bishop walked about 1,900 miles, visiting forty-live 
towns and villages in Maslionaland and Manicoland during a few 
months. No part of his work, he says (February 27, 1892), was so 
encouraging as this : — 

11 Not only did the Chiofs receive tho Missionaries in nearly every case, but they 
offered help in some form or another. . . . Apart from our centres of work thoro 
ue five native catechists and three Europeans working in the Mashona villages, 

* Tho Bcv. F. U. Surridgc. 
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and as those visit to some distance around, the number of tribos under the Ghuoh’g 
influence is very great. Besides this there are a large number of tribes who are 
only waiting for us to supply them with resident teachers. Sanguine as I was as 
to fne position which the Church could occupy in Maahonaland, I never antici- 
pated so universal an acceptance of our teaching as has taken place. With all the 
difficulties and failures— and they are neither few nor small— thore is nothing at 
present apparent to prevent this Mission, under God, becoming one of the largest 
fields of work that our Church lias. But I need hardly say that much more money 
than we havo at present is needed for tins development.” 

Catechists are already (1892) labouring up as far as Ruia River, 
and there are six distinct stations, each having its own centre, viz., 
Fort Salisbury, Sosi’s Town, Moconi's, Maguendi's, the fifth to the north 
of that, and the sixth at Umtali. Umtali and Fort Salisbury are also 
centres of European work. By the generous action of the Chartered 
Company, there is practically no fear in the future of the Church not 
having “ all such laud as may be needed for every possible purpose in 
nearly every direction that we may extend.’ * The site for tho central 
Mission farm at Umtali “ is perhaps one of the most perfect spots in 
the whole country." 

One of the most important branches of the Mission is the hospital 
work at Umtali, carried on by the aid of three qualified nurses. Owing 
to a lack of carriers these ladies walked up tho country to their desti- 
nation under the protection of the late Dr. Doyle (llauville. Few 
comparatively even of the men who were on the Pungwe River at that 
time got through that difficult journey, and in the opinion of the 
Company’s police at Umtali this feat of the ladies was “ one of the 
finest things that they had ever heard being done." The Company 
have determined that “ no natives shall bo allowed to have any drink 
supplied to them," and the high tone of the officers with whom the 
Clergy have had to deal has been “ very conducive to the success " of 
the Mission. 

In December 1891 the Bishop visited England for tho purpose of 
obtaining more funds and workers. At present the Bishop “ receives 
no income,” and the Clergy “ only £80 or £40 a year " and “ board 
and lodging." Nearly all the lay workers are working for nothing, 
excepting the two skilled carpenters " [10]. 

In concluding his report in February 1892 the Bishop said 11 1 
cannot end a letter which speaks of the work inaugurated by your 
Society without expressing the obligation wliich I feel we are under to 
it for the help and encouragement that it has given to this Mission, 
without which it would never have existed " [11]. 

Note. — Tho Bi»hop'H Journal a of the Mimhonaland Hi union 1888-OS liave been 
published by the Society in Maturate form. (S.P.G. 28. (it/.) 

Statistics.— See pp. 884-6. 

References (Chapter LIII.) — pLJ Jo., V. 64, p. 862 ; J MSS., V. 0, p. 302; R. 1880. 
p. 00 ; Standing Committee Book, V. 43, pp. ] 76, 17!), 184. [E] J MSS., V. 7, pp. 4, 28-82, 
86, 41, 60. [8] Rev. H. Rowley in M.F. 1889, p. 400. [4 J Bishop's Journal in M.F. 
July to December 1889; R. 1889, p. 89. [ft] J MSS., V. 7, pp. 70-9 ; Standing Com- 
mittee Book, V. 46, pp. 878, 886. [0] R. ib90, pp. 90, 98 ; Bloemfontein Mifuion Quar- 
terly Paper, January, 1891, p. 88. [0a] H MSS., V. 45, p. 67. f7j R. 1800, pp. 00-7 ; 
J MSS., V. 7, p. 105. IB] M.F. 1892, pp. 5-10, 147. |0] J MSS., V. 7, pp. 107, 1M » 
do.,V. 12, pp. 860, 868; R. 1801, pp. 15, 100; M.F. 1802, p. 00. [10] M.F. 1801, p. 11175 
J MSS , V. 7, p. Ill S M.F. 1892, pp. 00-1, 140-0 ; R. 1891, pp. 15, 110-14. [11] B. 182b 
pi 114. 
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CHAPTER LTV, 

GAZALAND 

Gazaland, situated on tlio eastern side of .South Africa IxitwAMt Mashonaland and 
the Indian Ocean, forms part of tho territory assigned in 1880 to tho British South Africa 
Company. The natives, 11 Umzila’s people ” or “ tribe," are a branch of the Zulu nee. 

On the return journey from his famous tour to the Zambesi in 1888 
[see p. 868] the Bishop of Bloemfontein, while still far from Gazaland, 
had to remain hidden behind a bill at Inyampara for fear of Borne 
Gaza men who were engaged in collecting tribute from Sipiro’s people. 
His journal at this stage records : “ I am told the Gaza people to the 
south allow no white man to come among them in their own country, 
and that those that arc now here would ask for such of our things 
as they wonted, and, if they were refused, would take them and kill 
us" [1]. Notwithstanding this tho Bishop proposed in 1889 to visit 
the Gaza country. The Society considered it premature to do bo 
then ; but through tho influence of a Christian cousin of Umzila the 
Bishop has sought “ to procure admission lor Christianity ” |2]. 

In January-Fobruary 1891 the South African Bishops decided to 
include Gazaland in the two new Missionary dioceses which they were 
then forming — the portion north of the Sabi ltiver being assigned to 
the Mashonaland Bishopric, and that south of tho river to the Lebombo 
See [8]. Funds for Missions in botJi dioceses havo been set apart by tho 
Society, and it is hoped thut actual work will soon be commenced in 
Gazaland [4]. 

Reference* (Chapter LI V.) — jl| M.K. 1SSD, pp. — I, 157. , r 2j J MSS., V. 7, pp. JS7, 
08 ; do., V. 5,p. 1H ; it. 18HD, p. 1H). [3j J MSS..V. 12, pp. 850-8. [4] Standing ^Com- 
mittee Book, V. 45, p. 885 ; do., V. 40, p. 257. 


CHAPTER LY. 


CKNTliAL AF11ICA. 

Tins Univkubfttkb Mission to Central Africa wan undertaken in answer to 
appeals from Livingstono and Bishop (tv y of Capetown, The first Bishop, Archdeacon 
C. F. Mackenzie of Nutal, was consecrated at Cujielown on January 1, 1801 ; and in the 
following summer work was begun at Magomcro. After his death (January 1H02) the 
title of tho Missionary Bishopric was altered from Zambesi to Central Africa; and other 
Stations in tho Hliiro River district having proved unhealthy, tlie headquarters of the 
Mission were removed in 1804 to the island of Ziinzilmr.* 

In 1867 the Society was brought into direct connection with the 
Mission by undertaking to receive its funds, keep its accounts, copy its 
correspondence, Ac., and lend a room, provided the Committee of the 
Mission, while encouraging the transmission of all their money through 
this dmwifll, discouraged tho alienation of any support from the 
Society. The only charge for this accommodation was to be £60 a year, 
hut it was reduced to £25 in 1871 [1]* 

* Zanzibar had been recommended to the Society by Bishop Gray in 1860 u 
nituh for a Marion station [l«j. 
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At the request of Bishop Steere, who had long desired ■* closer 
connection than had existed, the Society in 1879 began to afford the 
Mission further aid by making an annual grant of £800. It was 
welcomed as “a rich investment abounding to God's glory," and 
assisted in the support of two clergymen at Masasi (the Rev. W. P. 
Johnson and the Bev. John Swedi, the first native deacon of the 
diocese) until 1881, when 11 in^view of the large funds " then “ at the 
disposal of the . . . Mission " tlio grant was discontinued [2]. 

The additional office work required having outgrown the resources 
of the Society's staff and house, the arrangement of 1887 was now 
terminated, but the Society still holds certain trust funds for the 
benefit of tho Mission [8]. • 

The labours of Bishop Steehe and tho impression made by the 
Universities Mission and the C.M.S. Mission “ on Eastern Africa, and 
on the darkness and misery which for so many centuries have 
oppressed that unhappy land,” were formally recognized by the 
Society on his death in 1882 [4]. His successor is the present 
Bishop, Dr. Shythieh, consecrated 1888 [5], who in 1892 was relieved 
of a portion of his charge by tho formation of tho diocese of Nyasa- 
land, to which the Bev. \V. B. Hornby was consecrated in Ht. Paul’s 
Cathedral on December 21, 1892 [0 j . 

Statistics. See pp. 381-5. 

References ((‘hapten* LV.) ■ -ill Standing Committal Book, V. 31, pp. 3*21, 337-*, 
350-1, 355, 403 ; Jo., l r . 50, p. 33 ; .la, V. 51, pp. I III, 14S-9. ‘In J Jo., V. 48. p. 111). [2 j 
Applications Committal; itajKirl, I NTS, p. N ; do., ]NNl, ]>. 13 ; 11. INTO, p. ON ; R. lMH(),p. 54. 

1 3 J Standing Committee Book, V. ID, pjK 141-3 ; do., V. 41, pp. 31 (13) ; R. 18110, p. 183. 
It. 1891, p. IDOL j4j Jo., V. 54, pp. 130-1. 1 5] It. 1891, p. 85. I0j R 1893, pp. 7, 75. 


CHAPTER LYL 


MAURITIUS AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

The ialaml of Mauritius (area, 70s square niilos), situated in the Indian Ocean 500 
miles eastward of Madagascar, was discovered in 1307 by Dorn Pedro Mnsciiretihas, a 
Portuguese, and culled Ilha do Cenio. The Dutch, who found it uniidiabited in 1598, named 
it Mauritius, after their Prince Maurice, and formed settlements in Kill ; lint finally 
abandoned the island in 1713. ATtar being in the hands of the French from 1715 to lHlli, 
during which time it was styled isle of France," it was captured in tho latter year by 
the English, whoso possession was cnnlirmed by treaty in 1 n 14. Of tho present popula- 
tion of Mauritius (373,034) about two-thirds ai*u by birth or dcscout Hindus, tho 
remainder consist of Creoles of various races and uativos of China, Uourlxm, Great 
Britain, Madagascar, France, East Africa, arid other ijurts. Tho dependencies of 
Mauritius comprise tho Seychelles group, also Rodrigues, Diego Garcia, and some 70 
other small islands— tho tolal urea being 173 square miles. Thu Seychelles (934 miles to 
the north of Mauritius, population idmut 13,509) were discovered by the French in 1742; 
Muho, tlig capital, was taken by an English vessel in 1794; and by treaty of 1814 the 
whole group liecume subject to Great Britain. 

The Articles of Capitulation in 1H10 stipnlatiMl that the inhabitants of Mauritius are 
to “ preservo tlieir religion, their laws, and their customs " ;* and the instructions of 
Lord Minto to Sir It. T. Farquhar required that “ all tho religious establishments of the 
colony should bo preserved (conserves) without uny change, with their privileges and 
revenues "—not that they should be inerennnd. Bnfe English Churchmen liave had can- 
tinuol canffe to complain that tlio Roman Catholic faith has been patronised “ to tlio 
neglect if not to tlio actual disparagement of tlieir own." At Die capture* of Mauritius 

* Tho existing laws are based on tho “Code Napoleon," and the French loapago 
•ad its Creole patois are still predominant. 'v* 
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there wen four Rom a n Catholic priests on tye island, salaried by the tfrenoih Govern- 
ment at aifannnal cost of £400. In 1850 therd were 14 and a Bishop, maintained by the 
British Government at an expenditure of £4,000 per annnm. Daring this period ten 
yean passed before a single Anglican chaplain was appointed (1821), and twelve more 
before a second was added. In 1818 a Roman Catholic cuthedral was bnilt in Port Louis 
by the British Government, the funds (£15,000) being obtained by the imposition of a 
house tax “ on Protestants and Romanists alike.” Yet for 18 years no provision was 
made for an English church, and then (in 1828) it merely consisted in the “conversion of 
an old powdor-mngaxine into one, with walls ton foot thick, and in a position to which one 
hardly xnows how to find the way ” [1]. 


In February 1880 tbo Rev. W. Morton, a Missionary of the Society 
in India, while on his way to England on sick leave, was driven by 
storms to take shelter in Mauritius. Being detained there by the need 
of repairs tq-his ship, ho officiated in tlio Church at Port Louis .(the 
capital) “nearly every Sunday” for the Rev. A. Denny, the Civil 
Chaplain, and also for some Sundays in the garrison during the illness 
of the Military Chaplain. While thus engaged he so far recovered his 
health as to determine to return to liis Mission at Chinsurah. On his 
wav back (in June) he (with the approval of the Governor of Mauritius) 
visited the Seychelles, which then contained a population of 8,000 to 
10,000, of whom 5,000 to 0,000 wore slaves (Malagachos, Mozambiques, 
and Creoles), about 400 to 500 (European or Creole) French, pro- 
prietors, artisans, &c., and the remainder “ free bom or manumitted 
blacks, and people of colour.” The religion of the whole population 
was nominally Roman Catholic, but 11 oxcopt in one solitary instance ” 
when an Indian Missionary “ touched there and remained for a few 
days ” the sacraments and services of their Church had never been 
celebrated there, consequently “ save in name and general confused 
notion, little of Christianity ” was to be found. Tho Government Agent 
(Mr. G. Harrison) had been in tho habit of regularly (i assembling tho 
little Protestant population at the Government House on Sundays ” 
and reading the English Church service and a printed sermon. * On 
Mr. Morton's arrival at Mahu, tho capital, he (with tho Agent’s 
approval) sent round a circular stating his office and profession, and 
offering baptism “ to all who might wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity.” A few were anxious to ascertain if in so doing they 
shou’d bo “ understood to compromise their Catholicity,” and only one 
family failed to be satisfied with the assurances given. During his six 
days’ stay, Mr. Morton was “ incessantly occupied ” in instructing 
“ adult candidates, and tho sponsors of infants, freo and slave,” and 
in bestowing the rite, “ in four days baptizing little short of 500 
persons.” The affection with wnich Mr. Morton was received and the 
attention paid to him and his ministrations “ by every class of the 
inhabitants ” induced him to recommend to the Governor of Mauritius 
regular provision for their religious wants, and the British Govern- 
ment and the Society united for the purpose of supporting a clergyman 
in the Seychelles. The appointment was accepted by Mr. Morton, but 
his attempt to open a Mission met with such opposition from the 
Roman Catholic priests, and liis health suffered so much that, after 
remaining at Mah6 about twelve months (October 1882 to October 1888) 
he returned to India [2]. 

Exceptin g for a visit paid by the Rev. L. Banes* (at the direction 


that of the 4,860 white and mulatto population of Mah£ 

an Engliah clergyman to be sent to them [8eJ. 

B B 
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of the Governor of Mauritius) in 1840, when 542 children wore bap- 
tized by him, the Seychelles remained in a state of “practical 
heath enism ” until 1848, when the Society, at the invitation and with 
the support of Government, sent the Bey. F. G. Da La Fontaine to 
Mah4 [8J. 

Referring to tho “ first fruits ” of his ministry, Ur. DeLa Fontaine 
wrote in 1847 : “ The profligacy and corruption of this poor people is 
so enormous ; wickedness under all its forms is so deeply implanted in 
the hearts of moBt of tho inhabitants, of both races, the disgusting 
manners and habits they have contracted during Blavery, when the 
blaek lived like beasts, and the white with no less sensuality, are still 
so general, that the fact of a few of them abandoning such «n abomin- 
able ’life for a pious and sober one, can be nothing but a glorious 
victory of the Gospel over tho devil and his angels ” [4]. 

The first Anglican episcopal visit to the Seychelles was in August 
185Q, when Bishop Chapman of Colombo confirmed G5 candidates. 
Nearly 1,200 persons hod been baptized, but no church had been 
erected [5]. In 1859 the Bishop of Mauritius consecrated churches at 
Mali6 and Praslin, and licensed a third at La Digue [0]. 

On tho abolition of slavery in Mauritius (1884) tho Society sought 
to promote the instruction of the emancipated — about 90,000 in 
number— but its operations were limited by the fact that the negroes 
were for tho most part nominally Roman Catholics though 11 wholly 
uneducated.” “Many of tho planters and other respectable in- 
habitants ” were, however, desirous of establishing and supporting 
schools in connection with the Church of England, and raised “a 
handsome subscription for this purpose,” and the Society, by the aid 
of its Negro Instruction Fund* [sec p. 195], established (between 1886 
and. 1840) seven schools, including a model school at Port Louis. 
The superintendence of the wholo was undertaken by tho Rev. A. 
Denny, tho Civil Chaplain. In January 1848 it was agreed to let to 
Government, at a rental of £280 per annum, the schools atMahebourg, 
Souillac, Bello Isle, Poudro d’Or, Grand Baic, and Plains Wilhelms, 
the Society retaining the power to resume tho uso of the buildings 
after due notice [7]. 

Up to 1856 the maintenance of tho Church of England Clergy in 
Mauritius was provided entirely by tho Government and the voluntary 
contributions of tho pcoplo ; but when Bishop Chapman of Colombo 
visited the island in 1850 (the first visit from an Anglican prelato) 
there were only five clergymen; “wholo districts ” were “without a 
residential pastor . . . churches with only occasional sorvicos in 
them — the sick and dying wholly unvisited — the dead all but unburied 
—and many Churchmen calling on Government for spiritual help— 
not to spare themselves, but only to aid them in doing what they 
cannot do alone,” their claim being greatly strengthened by the fact 
of “ so large and liberal a support ” having been granted to the 
Church of Rome. The Society had aimed at sending a clergyman to 
Mauritius in 1841, but was unable to do so until 1856 [8]. 

During Bishop Chapman's visit (June 15 to August 8) he conso- 

* Tho expenditure from thin Fond in Mauritius and the Seychelles amejnted to 
£7 282 . 
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orated three dmrohes,* confirmed 878 persons, formed (August 7) a ■ 
Church Association, and made such representations as led to the 
erection of Mauritius into a Bishopric [0]. Towards its endowment 
the Society gave £8,000 in 1852, and the Bey. V. W. Ryan was conse- 
crated to the See in 1854 1 [10]. At this time the population of the 
island numbered 100,000, of whom more than half were “living in 
a state of heathenism ” ; and there were “ five British Ghaplains ; and 
18 Roman Catholic priests under a Bishop, liberally supported by 
Government ” [11]. 

Arriving at Mauritius on June 11, 1855, Bishop Byan “found 
much to encourage.” Openings for the Church existed “on eypry 
side.” At each extremity of the island tho Africans and Malagfgiit® 
were “eager for scriptural instruction and stated worship.” Jn'Bgpt 
Louis, and all over the intorior, Hindu camps presented a promising 
field for Missions, while “ our own scattered members ” were “eagerly 
desirous of . . . stated and regular services.” The state of, the 
Hindus was 11 painfully interesting.” Men who had boon taught* and 
resisted Christianity in India had met with trouble in Mauritius, and 
without any seeking out by tho Missionaries had come to them 
“asking to bo received into the Church of Christ.” Others had 
brought testimonials from Missionaries, and some had never heard 
the truth until taught by the catechists. One of the teachers of tho 
Tamils, Mr. A. Taylor, from tho Society’s Mission in Madras, was 
(with a Mr. Bichard, who had been working among the sailors) 
ordained on St. Thomas’ Day 1855 by Bishop Ryan [12]. 

The Society began in 1850 a frosli effort among the Hindu Coolies 
and the Natives of Madagascar and East Africa, and from that time 
its operations, with Tort Louis as the centre, liuvo been successfully 
carried on and extended by tho Revs. A. Taylor (185G-9), A. Vaudin 
(1858-02), C. G. Franklin (1859-07), H. C. Huxtable (1807-9), B. 
J. French (1870-91), and others,]: with tho aid of nativo pastors 
and lay agents [18]. 

During the first eight years of Bishop Ryan's opiscopato (1854-02) 
seven churches and chapels were set apart for public worship in the 
diocese, and arrangements made with tho Society’s help for opening 
four others, and the number of clergy was increased to 14. Of the 
population of 81.8,462 in 18G2, 75,000 wore Christians (05,000 Roman 
Catholics) and 280,000 Mahommedans and heathens [14]. Mr. Franklin 
(Pori Louis &c.) had in 1808 p regular Tamil congregation of 110, 
some of whom attended from a distance of fifteen miles, and over 100 
received confirmation in this year. His flock woro distinguished by 
liberality and charity to the sick and suffering [15]. 

“ There is Bometning extraordinary in the number of tho services 
here,” wrote Bishop Byan in 1800. “ Last Sunday I had eight . . . five 
alone— the first in the Cathedral which was full of soldiers at seven 
in the morning ; the last in my drawing-room, which was full of negroes, 
at eight in the evening.” There were now 1 ,200 children under instruc- 
tion in schools under native (Tamil, Ac.) masters, where there was 

• St. James’, Port Louis (Juno 26), St. Thomas’, Plains Wilhelms, and St. John’s, 
Maka. The site of St John’s Church wad £1,000 for its endowment came from Governor 
Sir W. Somme. 

t At Lambeth, on November 80. J Se*w 89S-9. 


bb2 
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.not one in 1855. tfhe cost of education in the Mission Schools was 
one-third of that of the Government Schools [16J. The first “ native ” 
ordination in Mauritius took place in 1866, in St. .Mary's Church, 
when John Baptiste, a Tamil who had sorved for ten years as a lay 
teacher, was admitted to the diaconate. Although the service was on 
a week-day (St. Luke’s) the church was filled by English, French, 
Bengali, Telugu, Chinese, and Tamil people, and tho Holy Communion 
was administered in Tamil, Bengali, French, and Englisn [17]. 

A second Tamil deacon (Mr. J. Joachim) was ordained in 1867. 
After ordination he continued, as before, to work during the week as a 
clerk, all his spare time and Sundays being devoted to the Mission, 
without ostentation or pecuniary reward ; but in 1868 he died. At this 
period .(1867-71) the Mission work was greatly hindered by calamitous 
visitations. In 1867-8 a malarious fevor swept away one-fifth of the 
population of Port Louis in six months, and one-tenth of that of tho 
whole island in twelve months. Five of the Society’s agents perished, 
including the Rev. C. G. Franklin. A hurricane followed in 1868 f 
causing commercial prostration from which the colony has never fully 
recovered [18]. Bishop Ryan’s episcopatolastod fourteen years, but two 
of his successors, Bishop Ilatchard* (1868-70) and Bishop Huxtablo f 
(1870-1) died, tho one within three and the other within sevon months 
of consecration [19J. 

Pending the appointment of the fourth Bishop (Dr. P. S. Roystox, 
1872), Bishop Ryan revisited Mauritius, performed episcopal functions, 
and assisted in preparing n scheme for a Voluntary Synod to take 
the ploco of the Mauritius Church Association, which had been in 
existence eighteen years. About this time a policy of disendowment 
was introduced, but so “ distasteful to all parties in the Colony ” did it 
prove that the Government abandoned it and substituted a local 
Church ordinance giving duo ecclesiastical jurisdiction to tho oc- 
cupants of the Bee of Mauritius and vesting Church property in a 
Board of Commissioners. The proposed Diocesan Synod having 
also “proved unacceptable to tins majority of our Communion,” a 
Diocesan Church Society was organised in 1876 [20]. 

In spite of Roman Catholic opposition and manifestations of pagan 
hatred to the Gospel, encouraging progress of the Missions, especially 
among the Hindu coolies, took place during Bishop Royston’s Episcopate 
(1872-90). In 188.1 over 100 services a week were being held for tho 
small and scattered Christian communities of his “multilingual” 
diocese. These services were (in addition to the French Creole patois) 
conducted in seven languages — English, French, Tamil, Telugu, Hindi, 
Bengali, and Chinese [21]. 

The fact that two-thirds of its present population are Hindus 
flowing from and returning to India makes Mauritius a Mission field 
of extraordinary value and interest. The Creole race (of Malagashe 
and African extraction) are dying out, and tho Hindu coolies are 
likely eventually to be the permanent inhabitants of the island [22]. 

The difficulties of the Anglican Mission in dealing with the polyglot 
population are increased by the fact “ that tho proprietorship, or at 
least the management, of almost all the estates ” is subject to Roman 
Catholic influence [28]. 

* Died Feb. 28, 1870. 


t Died Jane 18, 1871. 
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The superintending Missionary of the Society , the Rev.R. J. Pbench, 
has had much to do with the training of Tamil agents both in India 
and in Mauritius; and in 1879 a Telugu Deacon, Mr. Alphonse, was 
ordained. lie had come to the island “ steeped in tho idolatry of 
India." On his conversion he volunteered to work as a catechist 
among his own rdco, which he did for eight years [24]. 

As yet, however, it has not boon found possiblo for Mauritius to 
supply all its needs in regard to native agency [25], and tho Church in 
India is now giving promise of assistance in furnishing well-trained 
evangelists and pastors. Tho first ordained native Missionary from 
India to Mauritius— the Bov. 6. David Devapiiiiam (an old pupil of 
Mr. French in Tinnevelly) — arrived in 1890, and already under his 
care the Tamil and Telugu congregations in Port Louis have ^greatly 
increased." Since 1889 the local affairs of tho two congregations of 
St. Mary’s Church have been well managed by on “ Indian Church' 
Council," under the direction of the Missionary [26]. 

Tho present Bishop of Mauritius (Dr. W. Walsh) succeeded Bishop 
Royston (resigned) in 1891 [27]. 

On April 29, 1892, Mauritius was visited by one of the most devas- 
tating hurricanes ever known in the Indian Seas. A third part of the 
town of Port Louis was swept away, and among the lolled were the 
Bcv. J. Baptiste, and four children of the llcv. G. D. Dovapiriam. 
Towards the restoration of the church property, the Society raised a 
special fund of 11,114— assistance which drew forth warm expressions 
of gratitude [28]. 

Rtatihtick. — III Mauritius .ml il« dependencies (area, 1,400 square mile*), where 
(1H39-92) llic Society lias assisted in maintainin'; 10 Missionaries and planting 10 Central 
Slationa (as detailed cm pp. 898-9), tliero lire now 388,247 inhabitants, of whom 9,500 
lire Chundi Members and 2,01)0 Communicants, under tho caro of 22 Clergymen and 
a Bishop. [iSVn p. 70S ; we aim the Table on p, SHI.] 

Jle/rrcnen (Chapter liVL) — [1| M.IT. No. 24, pp. 120-8. [2] India Cammittc 

Book, V. 8, pp. U, {Kt— 188, 179-8, 188-02, 208-10, 254-4 ; I MSS., V. 84, p. 41 ; Jo, 
V. 41. pp. 258-4; .To., V. 43, n>. 310, 8!)7; C.U.C. Deport, 1880-1, pp. 18-18; do, 
1881-2, pp. 1-11 ; B. !831, p. 51 ; L{. 1832, pp. 70-80 ; R. 1H83, ft. 49. [3| Q.V., Oct. 1841, 
pp. 18-14; B. 1841, p. 70; It. 1813, p. 51; It. 1847, p. 103; H. 1840, p. 180; B. 1854, 
p. 75 ; App. Jo. Cl, pp. 40-75. |'3nJ lj.1 1 ., (Violsr lNll.pp. 18-14; App. Jo. C.pp.64-5, 
71-2. ft] H. 1817, II. 103. [5| 51.11. No. 24, pp. 140-50 ; B. 1852, p. 121. T®] B- I860, 
p. 90; MiH. No. 88, pp. 18, 92, 20. [71 M.U. No. 24, pp. 88-0 J Jo., V. 44, pp. 60, 134-6, 
172, 182, 326-0, 884, 401, 417; Jo., V. 45, pp. 148, 800 ; B. 1887, pp. 50, 60, 86-41 B. 1888, 
pp.48-7; H. 1841, p. 70; B. 1852, p. 120; B. 1851, p. 75; B. i881, p. 76 [8] M.H. 
No. 24, pp. 01-2, 188 ; Jo., V. 44, p. 878 ; Jl. 1880, p. 47 i B. 1841, p. 70; B. 1848, p. 51. 
[BJ M.H. No. 24, pp. 89-140. [10] Jo.. V. 40, p. 272; B. 1852, pp. 120-1; B. 1854, 
pp. 76-8. [11] It. 1854, p. 78. [12] B. 1855, p. 00 ; B. 1858, pp. 05-7. [18] Jo, V. 47 
pp. 172, 284, 870 ; It. 1850, p. 07 ; It. 1857, pp. 80-7 ; B. 1868, pp. 87-8 ; B. 1850, pp. #6-8 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Matugasoah lies about 800 miles oil tlio oust coast of Africa and 500 miles west of 
Mauritius. It is 975 milcB in length and 250 in average breadth, and covers an area 
rather larger than France. The island was known to the Arabs probably 1,000 years ago, 
and also for a long period to Indian traders. The first Europeans to visit it were the 
Portuguese, in 1508, but their settlement did not last long. Tho French, after vainly 
endeavodring for more llum two centuries to bike possession, succeeded in 1888-5 in 
offocting what promises to bo a ppminiieiit fooling in the island. The Malagasy, as a 
whole, Are considered to bo of Asiatic (Unlay) rather than African descent. They are 
divided into ninny tribes, tho principal groups being (1) the Hovas — who arc pre- 
dominant and occupy tho tnhlo land in tlio centre ot the island ; (2) tho Eokalavan, on 
the west const; and (8) tho Botsiinisiirakas, on tlio east coast. Tho ancient religion was 
a mild form of idolatry (without temple* or a priesthood) combined with ancestral 
worship and n belief in divinations, witchcraft, and sorcery. The Portuguese in tho Kith 
and the French in the 17th century strove, hut in vain, lo plant Roman Catholic Missions 
on the east coast. The London Missionary Society entered the field in 1818, and begnn 
work at Antananarivo in 1830 by reducing tho language to writing, uinl translating and 
printing the Scriptures and other books, and teaching. Eleven years passed before any 
converts worn baptized; bnt tho Mission was iirosiwi'ingwlienl'liristianily was forbidden 
by Qnoen Ranavulona in tho eighth year of her reign- -1835. During the next 25 years 
tho nativo Christians worn persecuted — many being put to death publicly. On the 
Queen's death (1801) religious lilierty was restored. Hastening to resume work in 1802 
the London Society's Missionaries found that they had been forestalled by the Roman 
Catholics, but that* in spito of tlio iMH'secniions their former converts hud increased, and 
by 1867 there were in connection with the L.M.H. Mission 98 congregations, with 6,000 
members and 21,000 professing Christians. Tho H.P.G. and C.M.8. liegan work in ilio 
island in 1884, the Norwegians (Lutherans) in 1806, and the Society of Friends (Quakers) 
in 1807 ; and in 180*.) the uutionnl idols were destroyed by order of tho Government. 

In 1841 the Rev. A. Denny, Chaplain in Mauritius, brought to the 
Society’s notice the state of Madagascar “ as offering a most extensive 
field for Missionary enterprise and zeal, and the prospect of a rich 
harvest to bo gathered into the Church." Mr. Dcmiy suggested that 
from the native Malagaslic, who with their offspring then formed the 
bulk of the black population of Mauritius, Missionaries might be 
raised up to carry “ the glad tidings of salvation to tlio land of their 
ancestors ” [1]. As already stated, Christianity was not permitted in 
Madagascar at this period, but on the first opportunity the Society, 
moved by representations from tho Bishops of Capetown and Mauri- 
tius, requested the latter (in 1862) to visit the Island at its expense, 
in order to determine on tne spot where to establish “ the first Mission 
of the Church.” Beforo deciding on this course the Society had 
ascertained that the London Missionary Society would gladly see it 
taking part in the work of evangelising tho Malagasy. The Society’s 
request was anticipated by Bishop Ryan, who accompanied the British 
Embassy commissioned to attend tho coronation of Radaxna H. [2j. 

The Bishop took with him an S.P.G. Malagasy catechist (Sab- 
badie) employed in Mauritius ; and at Tamatave, where he first landed 
on July 16, 1862, he received a “ beautiful letter ” from the native 
.Christians addressed “ To the Bishop of Mauritius, the beloved brother, 
on board the ship." Service was held by the Bishop at Tamatave on 
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Sunday, July 20, and frequently during the journey to the capital— in 
places where a year before “ it would have been death to havo attended 
them." Among the presents sent by Queen Victoria was a Bible, 
which the Bishop presented to the King on August 11. The next day 
ho gave the King a copy of the Church Services, and of a special 
prayer which ho had used for liim sinco landing in Madagascar, and 
“ in the name of the Church of England " offered him “ Missionaries 
and teachers for his peoplo,” stating that as Mr. Ellis (of tho London 
Missionary Society) was in Antananarivo and six (L.M.S.) Missionaries 
were to be stationed tlioro, that he “ thought of commencing opera- 
tions, in other parts, especially on the eastern and northern coasts.” 
The King replied “ that ho would gladly welcome oil such help for 
Antananarivo, or any other part." The Christian people too wero 
“ very thankful for tho prospect of help "from tho Church [8]. On 
this the Socioty placed two Missionaries at the disposal of tho Bishop 
for the commencement of a Mission in Madagascar, viz. Mr. W. Hey, 
of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and Mr. J. Holding, a school- 
master [4]. 

Tamatavo (on the east coast), the principal port of Madagascar, was 
chosen as the centre of their futuro work, and thither (after ordination 
to tho diaconato in Mauritius) they proceeded, landing at Foule Point 
(80 miles north) on September 1, 18(54. The Christians at Foule 
Point expressed joy at their arrival, and spent two hours with them in 
singing, praying, and reading. 

On September 8 the Missionaries reached Taraatavc, where they 
at once began work by establishing services in English, Malagasy, 
and French, opening a school, and visiting natives and Europeans. 
At tho outset many of the natives, especially the Hovas, attended 
the services ; but when first impressions had worn off tho numbers 
decreased ; the Hovas, acting under unfriendly inliuence, ceased to 
attend, “ and thus " (wrote Mr. Ilcy) “with .Romanists speaking ill of 
us on one side, and Hovas looking coldly on us on the other, we had 
to make our way.” Gathering together the servants of two Creoles 
tho Missionaries formed tho nucleus of a steadfast and growing 
congregation. Early in November tho first baptisms took place — a 
woman (“ Mary Colesto ") and two boys— and in tho next month 
David John Andiuando, a Malagash, who hod for somo time been 
a resident in Mauritius, was engaged as a catechist and set to labour 
chiefly among the Betsimisarak* s, who up to tho time of tho arrival of 
tho Society’s Missionaries hod been “utterly neglected." To his 
labours much of tho subsequent success of the Mission was due. In 
December also Messrs. Hey and Holding mado a tour along tho coast 
to the north of Tamatave, visiting Ifontsy, Foule Point, Fenoarivo, and 
Mahambo, everywhere meeting with encouragement. Tho Christians 
found at those places wero tho result of tho touchings of tho agents of 
the London Missionary Society, whose work was now being earned on 
almost exclusively in the Antananarivo district. In September 1804 
the Church Missionary Society occupied Vohimare, in tho north of tho 
island. Within the first twelve months notwithstanding the inter- 
ruption caused by having to obtain Priest’s Orders in Mauritius — tho 
B.P.G. Missionaries baptized 81 persons [5]. 

For the security development of the work it soon became 
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evident to the Bishop of Mauritius and to the S.P.G. Missionaries that 
not only should the staff be increased but that the Church of England 
should liavo a representative at the capital— the seat of the ruling 
tribe [6]. Against this the L.M.S. protested, as being in its opinion 
a breach of an agreement between Bishop Ryan and Mr. Ellis in 1862, 
and as an intrusion tending to religious division and conflict [7]. But 
these objections were met in letters from Bishop Eyan to the S.P.G. 

S nuary 17 and May 80, 1866) showing that in 1862 the Anglican 
urch had been distinctly invited to the capital both by the King and 
nobles, that that province (Imerina) “ is to the Hova very much what 
Jerusalem was to the Jew,” that nothing could be u so ungenerous, 
unfriendly, and unjust ... ns the pennanent exclusion of the Church 
... for those who liavo been converted ... by her devoted Mission- 
aries,” who had “ often been tauntingly asked, why have you not been 
to the capital ? ” that the use of the Prayer Book had been dropped by 
the Governor of Vohimare “ because a Hovah from the capital came 
and spoke against it, inasmuch as it was not in uho at Antananarivo 
finally, that whereas since the Bishop’s visit in 1862 the Church 
services had not been performed in Antananarivo, all its Missionaries 
(on the coast) had been opposed by the L.M.S. converts, and at 
Tamatavo a former Missionary of the L.M.S. had taken public chargo 
of a Hova congregation there [8]. 

The S.P.G. (July 20, 1866) felt now 11 perfectly at liberty to send a 
Missionary to Antananarivo ” and entertained “ tho hope, where tho 
field is so large, and the labourers so few, that no conflict or collision 
will take place between the Missionaries of tho two Societies” [!)]. 
During the next eighteen months Mr. Holding -who had been resid- 
ing at Foulc Point — and Mr. lley were invalided to England ; tho 
latter died at sea on November 27, 1867 ; but the work was taken up 
in July 1867 and well sustained by a new arrival, the Rev. A. 
Chiswell [10]. The results of the Missionaries’ labours at this time 
(1867) were to bo seen in five € 11111*01108 or chapels at Tamatave, 
Hivondro, Foule Point, Maliambo, and Fcnoarivo, with native congre- 
gations containing a total of 618 of whom the majority were baptized, 
and 72 communicants. An industrial school had also been established 
(at Tamatave) and portions of the Prayer Book had been translated 
and printed [11]. 

In 1868 Mr. Holding returned to Madagascar and visited the capital 
with a view to a Mission being established there. But before this 
project could bo realised his health again failed, and he resigned in 
1869. On tho coast the Hovas still held aloof, but great progress had 
been made among tho Betsimisaraka slaves, who, when they had re- 
ceived the truth, freely helped to communicate it to others. At 
Ambakoarwo a slave was recognised as tho temporary teacher and 
head of the congregation, and in 1870 tlie churches at Ivondrona 
and Foule Point sent teachers to three other villages. The number of 
baptisms during the first six years of the Mission was 520, and in the 
case of one child its mother — the wife of the second Governor of 
Mahambo — walked fifty-two miles each way in order that it might 
he admitted into Christ’s fold [12]. 

. In 1872 the churches at Tamatavo and Ivondrona were destroyed 
By a hurricane, but the staff was strengthened by the arrival of the 
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Rev. G. Pbroival and the Rev. R. T. Batchelor. Early in the year 
Ur. Chiswell went to the capital for the sake of Ins health, taking 
with him seven school boys whom ho was training as catechists. He 
fotmd in the capital sixteen places of Christian worship, eight of them 
connected with the L.M.S. As a matter of duty he held a short 
service for his own people in his house every Sunday. A few mem- 
bers of the Tamatavo congregation were allowed to join; but by 
degrees, without invitation, others entered or stood at the open doors, 
so that in February 160 persons were in attendance. On December 7 
a wooden church, much of tho material of which was given by the 
people, was opened. In following tho custom of the country at the 
opening of the church, by offering the hasina , or a dollar, to tho 
Queen 41 as a sign of friendship and as an acknowledgment that she is 
the Sovereign of tho country,” a new step was taken on this occasion 
in the direction of making the church more thoroughly recognised as 
God’s house. Mr. Chiswell having explained that it was tho practice 
of the Anglican Church to keep all worldly affairs outside the church 
doors, the Prime Minister readily consented to the custom, hitherto 
invariably adhered to, being changed so as to allow the hasina to bo 
presented at the church door, or outside [18]. 

In each year of its existence the Anglican Mission in the island had 
felt inoro and more the need of a resident Bishop, but as yet it had 
not beeu favoured with even a single episcopal visit. The Malagasy 
themselves frequently asked, 11 When arc you going to have a 
Bishop ? ” and in April 1878 the Prime Minister inquired of Mr. 
Chiswell as to the truth of a report that 11 Queen Victoria would not 
allow a Bishop to come to Madagascar.” On the difficulty being 
explained ho replied, 11 We have given you proof that tho way is open 
to you. With ub there is nothing hut liberty. It is your affair 
whether you make use of that liberty or not " [14]. 

The cause of the delay did not lie with the English Church. When 
the Mission was contemplated in 1862 a Committee was formed (in- 
dependent of the Society) with the object of sending it forth under an 
episcopal head. In 1869 the Society formally took the matter up, and 
set aside a stipend* for a Bishop [15]. The movoment was success- 
fully opposed by the London Missionary Society, through whose in- 
fluence Lord Granville, as Foreign Secretary, refused in 1872 and 
1878 to issue the Royal Licence for consecration (under the Jerusalem 
Bishoprio Act, 5 Viet. Ch. vi .j ; whereupon, by the advice of its 
President (Archbishop Tait), the S.P.G. applied to the Scottish 
Church, with tho result that the Rev. R. K. Kestell-Cornish was 
consecrated at Edinburgh on February 2, 1874, as Bishop for Mada- 
gascar. The principles which tho Society sought to apply in this case 
were (as defined by it on June 80, 1871) “ the same as those under 
which all the Missions of the Society ought to be conducted, viz. that 
the Church of our Lord and Saviour should be presented to the 
heathen, and opened to them in its integrity of doctrine and discipline, 
and that under no circumstance whatever of opposition from the 
heathen, or from bodies not belonging to the Church, should this in- 
tegrity be compromised or invaded.” 

* Which has been continued to the present tine. 
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For some time during the struggle for the Episcopate the O.M.S. 
also opposed the appointment of a resident Bishop, but subsequently it 
ceased its opposition, and a few months after his consecration decided 
to withdraw its Missionaries from the island [16]. 

On June 14 Bishop Cornish and a band of workers* left England. 
During the voyage to Mauritius the party mado considerable progress 
in the Malagasy language, and took such an interest in tho ship’s 
crew that six of them were confirmed on the last Sunday spent on 
board, and one of them offered and was accepted as a catechist. 

On October 2 the party landed at Tamatave, and were received with 
much enthusiasm by tho nativo congregation. Hitherto there had 
been no provision for confirmation, but on October 14 eighty-six natives 
were confirmed, the majority boing from Tamatave. The station of 
Andovoranto, which hod been abandoned by the C.M.S., was at once 
occupied by Mr. Little, and on October 28 the capital was reached. 
The Bov. B. T. Batchelor, the Missionary left in charge there, led out 
his congregation to meet thoir Bishop, and the rejoicings on both sides 
were great. While tlio Bishop was at Andovoranto, two Malagashe 
arrived late at night. They had left Voliimaro some days before, 
having been sent by thoir fellow Christians with instructions “ to find 
the Bishop wherever he might bo ” and to make known to him thoir 
desire to have a Missionary. Voliimaro was another station formerly 
occupied by tlio C.M.S., and tlio messengers had travelled on foot moro 
than 500 miles to prefer their potition. 

On November 28 the Queen welcomed tho Bishop, and at the 
interview he presented hasina in token of homage, and two Bibles 
and Prayer Books from the Society — one to the Queen and one to 
the Primo Minister [17J. 

The presence of tho Bishop at the capital did not lead to any un- 
pleasant complications either with tho Madagascar Government or 
people or with the agents of tho various religious bodies at work there. 
From the Government tho Church received a friendly recognition, and 
was thankfully accepted by not a fow of tho pooplo ; and both at Anta- 
nanarivo and in other parts of tho island it found and still finds work to 
do beyond its strength, without interfering with “ other men’s labours.” 
The record of 1875 told of the death of Dr. Percival, and of the establish- 
ment of an hospital, a printing press, a girls’ boarding school, and twelve 
country stations in connection with the central station, also of the foun- 
dation of a nativo Ministry by tho ordination of Aisedneoo on Trinity 
Sunday and David John on September 14, and the confirmation of a large 
number of persons. A Missionary was stationed at Sambava in the 
Vohimare district in 1876. Tho adheronts of the Church throughout 
the island could now be reckoned by thousands [18]. 

In 1878 a first edition of the Malagasy Prayer Book was published, 
and at Ambatoharanana the Bev. F. A. Gregory opened a training college 
(see p. 787) which has done much towards securing the permanence and 
development of the native Church. For lack of moans the Society was, 
however, unable to accede to a request made by 1,700 Malagasy for a 
Mission in the south-east of tho island [10]. 

* Bov. A. Chiiiwell, Bev. F. A. Gregory, Bov. IT. AY. Little, Mr. E. Grotty, Mr. J. 
96 Lm, and two lady workers. At Mauritius Miss Lawrence, who had for some y ears been 
working among the Malagashe in Fort Louis, joined the party. 
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On {he east ooast the Missions have been generally undermanned, 
and only three new centres have been occupied by European Mission- 
aries— viz. Bamainandro in 1882, Mahonoro in 1884 [20], and Manan- 
jara in 1889. [20a]. By the French attack on Madagascar in 1888-5 
Missionary work was checked at every point. But, notwithstanding a 
period of disturbance which would most unfavourably affect the 
growth of religion in any country, tho Mission work of the Church 
grew “very considerably,” 12 new centres having been formed in 
Imerina in 1884. The Christians began also to take a pride in their 
churches — in desiring that they should be decent and comely buildings 
—and in the direction of self-support a Society — called by the natives 
a “ Church Wife ” — was established in Imerinn, the object of which 
is to provide endowments for tho native Church [21]. When the 
French attack began (1888) Bishop Cornish was elected permanent 
chairman of a Committee of Safety by tho Foroign residents, and 
was enabled to use his influence with the Malagasy authorities to 
prevent the .Jesuit Missionaries being murdered. The blockade at 
Tamatavo practically dispersed Lhu flock of the Row J. Coles there, 
but throughout tho troubles he remained at his post, maintaining tho 
daily sendees in his church as in the times of profound peace. At 
1-Iarto Point tho French soldiers took the roof of the church in order 
to make shelters near the fort, but on learning from Mr. Coles that 
tho property belonged to tho Society their Captain apologised and 
repaired tlio damage [221. 

On August 10, 1880, the Cathedral of St. Lawrence, Antan- 
anarivo, was consecrated. The building is (tho Bishop says) “ stately 
and beautiful . . . and impresses those who worship in it with the 
reverence wliicli is sadly wonting in the Malagasy character, owing to 
their having been trainod for the most part under a system which 
attaches no reverence to a house of prayer ” [23]. In tho same year 
work was begun by the Rev. A. Smith at Mananjara, a district em- 
bracing an area of 4,500 square miles [24]. On tho wost coast tho 
Rev. E. O. McMahon in 1888 prepared the way for a Mission among 
the Betsiriry by visiting them in their country — a feat which no white 
man had ovOr before accomplished. lie did this “ at the imminent 
risk of his life,” and on their return from the second journey 11 several 
of Ids men wore waylaid ” “ and were cither killed or taken as slaves.” 
The Sakalava race is divided into soveral tribes, each having its king 
and different chiefs, and they . re frequently at war with each other. 
Some of these tribes have acknowledged the supremacy of the Ilova 
Government. Tho strongest of tho tribes is tho Betsiriry, whoso king, 
Tocra, is an independent prince, calling himself the “ brother of 
Ronavolo,” Queen of Madagascar, not her subject [25]. 

In a spirit of self-sacrifice worthy of any ago Mr. McMahon and the 
Rev. G. H. Smith undertook in 1891 tho perilous task of attempting to 
establish a Mission among these people. They wero well received by 
the king Tocra, in whoso chief town — Androngono — they spent seven- 
teen days, and although they were obliged to leave him on account of 
political troubles, there was reason to lielievo that they would be allowed 
to settle in the country [2GJ. In Sept. 1892, however, it was deomed ad- 
visable to abandon the attempt for tho present. Tho main cause of 
the failure was {he opposition of the European and Arab traders [20a]. 
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The east coast also is engaging the special attention of the Society. 
The Bev. A. Smith in December 1890 drew attention to the fact that 
while the Antananarivo district was occupiod by 47 Missionaries,* 
there were on the 975 miles of cast coast only 10, of whom 7 were at 
Tamatave. That the former is comparatively a healthy and the latter 
a fever-stricken field is not a sufficient cause for Buch neglect, and 
the Society’s offorts are being directed to strengthen and extend its 
coast Missions [27]. 

At Tamatave a regular Mission is now (1892) being organised for 
the coolies from India, who of late years havo been gathering there in 
continually increasing numbers. The presence of Christians among 
them asking for the ministrations of the Church in their own tongue, 
led to the offer of a Tamil student of the Society's College in Madras, 
Mr. M. Israel, for this work — another gratifying instance of the 
growth of the Missionary spirit in the native Church of South India. 
Mr. Israel entered on his duties in 1892 and was ordained at Tamatave 
on September 25 of that year [28]. 

Statistics. — T n Madagascar (area, 230,000 nqnure miles), where (1804-02) the Society 
lms iiRRistvd in miiiii turning -JO MissiniutricH mid planting 20 Central Stations (ns detailed 
on pp. 800, 000), there urn now 4, OIK), 000 iuhiihi hints, of whom 10,000 ure Church Members 
und 1,850 Communicants under the cure of 27 Clergymen und u Bishop. [See p. 705; 
sccaho the Tuhle on p. ONI.] 

llrfcrcnccH (Cliupfcr LVTI.) -[Ti Q.P., July 1812, p. 11. |'2] Jo., V. IN, pp. 225-0, 368 ; 
J MSS., V. 2, p. 07 ; do.,V. IN, pp. 22, 27-8, SI, 41, 44, 48-50 ; R. 1H02, pp. 27, 134-5, 188. 
[3J Bishop ltynn’s Journal, pp. 5-85 ; Bound Pamphlets, “ Africa 180-1”; R. 1808, p. 85 ; 
Q.P., August 1803 ; J MSS., V. 1 h, pp. 52-5 ; M.F. 1805, p. 220. [4\ Jo., V. 48, pp. 293-4, 
802, 808 ; R. 1803, p. 85; Jf. 1HIJ3-J, p. 01. r5j 11. 180-1, pp. 90-103; M.F. 1805, 
pp. 47-55, 100 ; M.F. 1800, pi*. 45- 101 R. 1H05, pp. 104-5; It. 1800, p. 112; M.F. 

1800, p. 88. (71 H MSS., V. 4, pp. 25/ - lib. [8| J AJSS., V. IN, pp. 140-5-1. (OJ Jo., 
V. 40, pp. 257-8. [10( K. 1805, p. 107 ; It. 1800, p. 112 ; M.F. 180N, pp. 57-8 ; ft. lHiiH, 
p. 79. (Ill R. 1807, pp. 95-8 ; M.F. 1807, pp. 490, BOO. 1 12 1 11. 1808, pp. 82-8 ; It. 1809, 
p. 85; R. 1871, pp. 85-8; it. 1872, p. 55. (13J R. 1872, p. 55; M.F. 1873, pp. 258-9. 
[14] R. 1872, p. 50; M.F. 1873, p. 202. (15 1 J MSS., V. 2, p. 75; Jo., V. 50, p. 812. 
[16] Jo., V. 51, pp. 344, 409-12, 422-3 ; Jo., V. 52, pp. 100-1 ; R. 1873, p. 00 ; K. 1874, 
pp. 72-8 ; M.F. 1873, pp. 184-02 ; Statements of Standing Committee, July 21, 1871, 
and January 80, 1873 ; H MSS., V. 5, pp. 379-89 ; do., V. 8, p. 155 : see also Jo., V. 51, 
pp. 17, 18, 39, 67, 02-5, 105-0, 112-19, 120-87, 115-0, 151-2, 210-14, 880-7, 344, 878, 
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p. 70. [18] R. 1875, pp. 09-72; R. 1870, pp. 07-71. 1 10] R. 1878, pp. CO-1; R. 1882, 
p. 60. [SOI It. 1881, p. 78; R. 1882, pp. 08-0; R. 1881, p. 71. 1 20«] R. 1889, p. 90- 
211 R. 1884, p. 70. [221 K. 1883, p. 05. [23] It. 1889, p. 93. [24] R. 1880, p. 96. 
25J R. 1889, p. 93; M.F. 1889, pp. 125-33, 105-71, 207-12; M.F'. 1890, pp. 125, 160. 
26] M.F. 1892, pp. 10-17, 78-4 ; It. 1891, pp. 16, 118. [27] Stnnding Committed Book, 
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* 12 London Missionary Society, 4 S.P.G., 11 Quakers, 0 Norwegian, 14 Raman Catholic. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

NORTH AND NORTH-EAST AFRICA. 

T he work in which the Society has engaged in these parts has been 
slight, and pastoral rather than Missionary. In 1819 copies of the 
Bible in Arabic wero sent to Mr. Henry Salte, Consul-General for 
Alexandria, for distribution, and he reported that the Copts 11 expressed 
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great eagerness even to buy a copy.” A fresh supply was forwarded 
in 1820 [1]. In 1840 the Society assisted the British residents at 
Alexandria (with £100) in building a church in that city [2], and in 
1861 it began to contribute towards the maintenance of an English 
chaplain at Cairo. Previously to this the English residents in the 
latter district had for many years been entirely dependent for religious 
instruction upon such help as the Missionaries in the country could 
spare ; but on the withdrawal of the C.M.S. Mission the British 
Government established a Consular Chaplaincy at Cairo. The 
Society’s aid (£50 a year) was granted to tho holders thereof for six 
years (Rev, G. Washington, 1861-4, and Rev. B. Wright, 1865-6), 
in'! order to secure ministrations for the English labourers at Cairo 
and Bouloc. It was represented to the Society by the secretary of the 
Cairo Church Committee that “ no place in the world” hod “more 
need of a resident Clergyman or greater claims upon the sympathy 
of their religious fellow-countrymen than the residents of those 
places,” and that it was “ impossible to over-estimate the good effects 
to those communities of the presence of a permanent Minister of the 
Gospel” [8]. 

During tho vacancy of the chaplaincy in 1867 the Society renewed 
its offer of assistance, but it was declined by tho Foreign Office on the 
ground that tho British residents should provide not less than one 
half of the Chaplain’s support [4J. 

In 1879 the Society's attention was drawn by the Bishop of Carlisle 
[L., 25 March] to the need of Missions in the Nile Valley, especially 
among tho Nubians [5] ; and in 1882 it acknowledged its duty 11 to 
extend its efforts and resources in assisting the propagation of Christ’s 
Gospel in that ancient country,” Egypt [0]. Accordingly in 1883 £200 
was reserved in case of a Mission being opened in Egypt which should 
be approved by tho Standing Committee, but failing any immediate 
prospect of such an undertaking tho grant was withdrawn in 1884 
and a special fund of £80. 2s., which had been raised in England 
for that purpose, was in 1886 appropriated to the Gordon College at 
Cairo [7]. 

With the exception of an application made in 1888 for help to- 
wards forming a chaplaincy at Suez, and which could not then be 
granted, the question of the Society’s undertaking work in Egypt has 
not been revived [8|. 

In connection with the British expedition to Abyssinia the Society 
offered in 1867 to select and contribute to the support of four chaplains 
to accompany the troops; but the wholo duty was undertaken by 
Government [9]. 

In North Africa tho Society’s operations have been limited totiie 
support of English chaplaincies at Tangier, llammam E’lrha, Biska 
and Oran. 


Statistics. — See pp. 884-5. 


References (Chapter LV11L)— flj Jo., V. 82, pp. 188, 808. [2] Jo., V. 44, p. 827. 
[3] Jo., V. 48, p. 188 ; M.F. 1801, p. 107 ; M.F. 1802, pp. 41-2 ; Jo., V. 40, pp- 6, 30, 78, 100 ; 
M.F. 1865. n. 120 : Standim? Committee Book. V. 29. DO. 801. 887 ; do.. V. 80, pp. 188, 146, 


174. [4] Standing Committee Book, V. 81, pp. 297, 822, 825, 340; H MSB., V. 5, 
Pp. 281-2 ; do., V. 8, pp. 48, 60. [6 ■ Standing Committee Book, V. 89, p. 82. [0] Jo., V. 64 
p. 180. [7j Standing Committee Book, V. 41, p. 216 ; do., V. 48, p. 178 ; Applications Com- 
mittee Report, 1884, p. 12; J MSfc*., V. 4, pp. 192, 200. |8] Standing Committee Book, 
V.44 lP .264. [8] Jo. l Y % 50,p.51; H MSS., V. 6, p. 808 ; do., V. 8, p. 60. 
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TABLES ILLUSTRATING THE WORK OF THE 


(1) The Yield and Period 


(2) I laces ministered to, and their Heliglous 


m Languages 
1 used by the 1 


Enro- 
pesu A 
Colonial 


(4)Ko.ot 

Ordaineil 


employed 


Nativ, 


Wmt Akbica 

1753-0, 1700-1034, 1855-93 
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(1) TheWkhtkun Divjmos-^ 


tt) Tjik Eastkiin Diyihiox J 
1830-W 


Negroes (Heathen, Maliouuucdau and Christian) 


II ulattHCfl (Heathen and Christian) 
Culunlsts (Christian and non-Christian) .. 


{ Pantoe 

Susa 

English 

English 

English 


10 


Colonists (Christian) 

Mixed or Coloured J (Heathen, Mahnmmcdan, 
Negrons, Au. i and Ohristlun) 
Kaffirs (Heath nn and Christian) .. 

Fiugocs (Heathen and Christum) .. 
Hottentots ( Heathen and Christian) 

Malays (Mahommcdnii and Christian) . . 

Kaffirs (Amaxosa), (Heathen and Christian) 
Plngues (llcnLlien and Christian) . . 
Hottentots (Heathen and Christian) 

Basutos (1 fcatlien and Christian) 
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Dutch 
Dutch ami 
English 
Dutch 
Dntcli 
Dutch 
Dutch 

Xosa-Kafflr 

Xosa-Kufflr 

Dutch 
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Colonists (Christian awl non-Christian) . . 


English, 
Dntcli, aml| 
Gcmuin 


(3) KAFYRAMA 
1856-92- 


Kaflln<< 


V (Heathen and Christian) 
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Fin goes (Heathen and Christian) 
Hottentots (Heathen and Christian) 
ItasuLos (Heathen nnd Christian) . . 
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\ (Total, jes pp. S84r5) 
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Flngocs (Heathen anil Cliristian) . . . . i , 
Borolong (Bcohnonss) (Heatlien und Christian) 

Zulus (Hcofelien nnd Christian) 

Colonists (Christian) ... .. 
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(7) Comparative Statement of the Anglican Church generally 
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TABLE 1LLTJSTBATING THE WORE 07 THE 


(l) The Field And I’crlwl (9) Itncea ministered to, and their Religions 


Colonists (Christinn) { 

Knflln (llcuthon and Christian) .. .. j ^auiTl 

Bitsutos (1 foathcu and Christian) . . 

Hindus (Heathen, Maliommednns and Cliristlnn) Tamil 


1871-92 

Toxoaland. 1881-92.. 


DRUdioA Bay 


Oraxhk Free St.vtk 
1830-4, 1868, 1883-92 


Zuln-Kofllrs (Unuthen mill Christlnu) . 

Colonists (Christian) 

Basatiis (Jim then and Christian) . . 

Amnswaul (Heathen and Christian) 
Colonist* (Christinn and non-Christian) 

Amnlonga ( Heathen ) 

( ICer* not pet begun. See. p. 348.) 


Colonists (Christian) 



Unrolling (Bechuaiiiis) (Hpnthcn and Christian) 

> FiiiKOM (Heathen uinl Christian) 

Knflln (HniLlieu nnd Christian) 

Hottentots (Heathen nnilChristiuu) .. 
i Uriijuus (IhiirHjhstes) (Christian ) 


Brciiuaxai.axu 

1873-92 
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.. | Itechunniw (I r«ilhcn and Christian) 
i Colonists (Christian) 
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English 


.. Hwnul 
f English 
1 and Dutch 


Dutfli 
ami English 
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Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
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English 
Dutch 
Kafllr 
and Dultth 


MATAUKLRI.AXn 


VA8HOXAI.AND 

1890-92 


( Missions not vet begun. See p. 802.) 


j Colonists (ChriKtian) . 
1 Moshona (Heathen) . 


6 


Chstbal Africa 
1879-81 


VAunrrirs anii Tim SEY- 
CHELLES 
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French & 
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English 
Freuoli Crixile 
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Hortjirrn Africa .. 
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TOTAL | j(for p;p. 8^-5) 


(Missions not get begun. See JI. 307.) 
Swahili (Heathen anil Christian) .. 


Creoles (of various races) ( II out lion A Christian) j 

Colonist* (Christinn) 

Malagasy ( Heathen nnd Christian) .. .. 

East Africans (Heathrii imd ( ’hristimi) . . 

... . r Tamils I Heathen. Muhomnio- 1 
ln '‘ us 1 Tolugus, A'C. I dun, uinl Christian ) j 
Chinese (Heathen and Christian) 


Havas (Heathen and Christian) Malagasy 

Uetsimipuruka ( Hcatheu and Christian) . . . . „ 

Saknhivu (ltctsiriry, Ac.) „ 

Creoles (French) (Christian anil non-Christian) French 

Colonists (Christian nml mm-Cliristlan) .. | ^l^l^euch I 

Hindus (Heathen and Christian) Tamil 


Colonists (Christian) 

■* 

English 

4 European Colonial races, 27 Afrlaan families, 
many varieties of mixed coloured recce, alio 
Hindu end Oltfnese. 
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SOCIETY FOB TEH PB0P4QATI0K OF THE GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

AUSTRALASIA — (INTRODUCTION). 

The Society’s connection ■with this 'field began in 1793 by tbo em- 
ployment of schoolmasters in Australia. Extensions were made to 
Norfolk Island in 179G; Tasmania, 1835; New Zealand, 1840; 
Melanesia, 1849; Pitcairn Island, 1853; Hawaiian Islands, 1802; 
Fiji, 1880; and New Guinea, 1890. 

Australia was discovered by the Portuguese and Dutch in tho 
17th century, but its settlement (which dates from 1788) has been 
entirely due to the British, under whom tho continent has been 
divided into tho (bionics of New South Wales (1788), Victoria 
(separated from New South Wales in 1851), Queensland (separated 
from New South Wales in 1859), Western Australia (1829), and South 
Australia (183G). In each of these districts, and in Tasmania and 
New Zealand, the Society planted Churches, which are now for the most 
part self-supporting, as tho several notices which follow will show. 


CHATTER LX. 

NEW SOTJTn WALES ( WITH NORFOLK ISLAND 9 ). 

Tiif. coast of Now South Wales, tho south-east division of Australia, was explored 
by Captain Cook in 1770, and Botany Hay received its name from Sir Joseph Bunkr*, 
the naturalist of tho oxjsrdilion. No utU'iiipt at settlement was made until 17H7, when 
Botany Buy was selected British criminals in place of thu lost 

Americiiii Colonics. The first body of run ids— consist in# of 5155 men uml 1W2 women— 
left England on May J:i, 17*7, under » gu rd of 200 soldiers. .Tust two days Imfum 
departure, the philanthropist William \V Jljcrfiircct discovered that no care had born 
taJccii for^lhrir souls. Mo by bis representation tho Bishop of London intomsdeil 
with tlie (roycnunciil, and the Jtov.lt. Johnson, having offered liis services, was appointed 
chaplain, lhe voyage occupied over eight months, and on January SO, 1788, » nettle- 
inent was formed nil the bunks nT Sydney Cove, Botany Bay having proved unsuitable 
for the purpose. Tho owly history of tho colony was marked by sickness, famine, and 
crime. Desertions wove frequent, and often ended in miserable deaths among tho 
natives, who had beeu turned into enemies instead of friends. So general was tho dis- 
content that in 1788 some of Urn worst of llm eonviets worn transferred to Norfolk 
Island. About 1701 Mr. Johnson sought them out and ministered to them, although lio 
could ill spnro tho tune from Sydney, whero for tho most part of hcvcii years lie was left 
to labour single-handed among both tho bondmen and froo, and without any church 
until 1708, wlicn a rudo construction of wattles and plaster, with a thatched roof, wan 
erected— at his own oxponKo. 

In January 1790 the Society (having in the previous month received 
books from tho S.P.C.K. 11 for tho use of the Corps about to embark 

• Norfolk Island is further noticed in Chapter LXJX, pp. 454-6. 
NovOTUrW?Mhi°p 6 idl0P Nixon * TftBnania to tho B.P.G. Association at Leeds, 
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for New South Wales’*); complied with an “application made by the 
said corps to allow £40a year for four Schoolmasters ” [1]. 

The Journal for March 15 f 1793, records a letter 

11 from Mr. Johnson, Chaplain at Port Jackson Ac. March 21st 1792 in which he 
excuses himself for not having written before, that for a considerable time after 
their arrival, they were in so confused a state that no Schools could bo established 
for the instruction of children. That Mr. Bain, Chaplain to the New South Wales 
Corps, who is now at New York left with him 2 letters which ho hod received from 
the Secretary of tho Socioty. That some time ago the Governor had told him he 
expected two Schoolmasters from England ; but nono have arrived. He therefore 
proposed to the Governor to have a person appointed at different places to instruct 
the children in reading, to which ho acceded, and Mr. Johnson was to superintend 
them. They havo now one School at Sydnoy and another at Panam&tto [? Paramatta], 
a School-Mistress to each, and they teach tho children of the convicts gratis, the 
military oilicern making them some little acknowledgment for their trouble. He had 
nlso been for 3 weeks in the summer at Norfolk [Island], whnro arc a number of 
children. There ho met with a man convict, who came out in the Fleet in the 
summer, who had taught School for a series oE years in London, and from several 
conversations lio had with him he thought him a suitable person and tho Governor 
has accordingly appointed him a Schoolmaster ut Norfolk [Island]. That thro 1 tho 
favour of the Socioty for Promoting Christian Knowledge, be hod been enabled to 
furnish these Schools with books and he hopes the success will, in time, be answer- 
able to their wishes and of our Society. That the day of the date of his letter he 
put tho Secretary’s letter to Mr. Bain ink) the hands of the Governor, offering, if he 
thought proper, to answer it. And the Governor authorizes him to say that 
should any of those four mentioned in that letter, or any other froe person come 
out under the denomination of a Schoolmaster, he would in addition to the Society’s 
kind offer of .110 a year, give them on allotment of ground, und some assistance to 
cultivate it. Or should the Society think it right to adopt the present three (and 
lie will in the meantime look out and appoint a fourth) mid allow them the said 
salary, tho Governor will continue them. And further that if tho Sooioty will 
take the trouble of laying out the t’40 a year in articles the most useful, as wearing 
apparel, a little soap, tea sugar Ac. und direct them to him, or the Principal Com- 
manding Officer, he will see that it be properly distributed among the School 
toaohers. The nnmes of the present persons employed arc two women, Richardson 
and Johnson and a man of the name of McQueen now lit Norfolk [Island]. 

“ That lie has long wished that some method could be hit upon for such of the 
convicts as wished and wanted to be instructed in reading ; as great numbers, both 
men and women. Know not a letter in the alphabet. 

“ Fie thin Ks that Sunday Schools, upon a similar plan with those in England, 
would tend much to tlio reformation of thosu unhappy wretches, und bring some 
of than to a better way of thinking. . . . 

11 That a number of the Natives, both men and women «Jid especially children, 
me now every day in tlio camp, and he has two Native girls under his own roof. 
ILn hopes in time that these ignorant and benighted heathens will be capable of 
receiving instruction, but tlint this must bo a work of timo and much labour. It 
would be advisable and is much to be wished, that some suitable Missionary (two 
would bo better) was scut out for that pui pose.” 

It was decided by the Society to “ give an annual allowance of £10 
oacli to any number of school masters and mistresses not exceeding 
four, as signified to Major Grose, wlio very humanely made the first 
application to the Society ” ; but as it might bo “ difficult to find per- 
sons hero fit to send out for that employment,” they relied upon the 
Governor “ to appoint such from time to time” as he might “judge 
to be most proper ” [2]. 

Accordingly four were selected by the local authorities, two for 
Sydney and two for Norfolk Island. In the case of .Sydney (with 
Paramatta from 1797), tho actual payments by tbo Society for Bcnool- 

c c 2 
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teachers extended from 1798 to 1884, and in the case of Norfolk 
Island from 1790 to 1824. The names of the' first two, as certified by 
the Rev. R. Johnson and the Rev. Mr. Bains in December 1794, 
were William Richardson and William Webster, but the latter, having 
11 tamed out an infamous character ” and treated kiB scholars “ too 
severely," was soon superseded [8]. 

One of the schools established by Governor King in Norfolk Island 
was "for the protection and education of such female children" as 
wero 11 deserted by their parents." In supporting the Governor’s 
appeal for assistance for the same, the Rev. Samuel Marsden [the 
third clergyman to visit Australia — having been appointed Assistant 
Chaplain to Now South Wales in 1794] wroto from Paramatta on 
January 2, 1796, “ that ho conceived the highest opinion of Governor 
King and of his goodness and humanity from the apparent order and 
regularity among the inhabitants of that island. His whole attention 
soems occupied in promoting tho real interest of those he has the 
honour to command" [4]. 

The first teachers in Norfolk Island to receive aid from the Society 
were Thomas Macqucen and Susannah nunt [5]. Both 11 appeared to 
be well qualified " for the work ; the former had beon a schoolmaster 
in England, and his "good conduct" as a prisoner was duly rewarded, 
as the following letter (addressed to Mr. Johnson) will show : — 

“ Sydney, Norfolk Island, 21 Oct. 17%. 

“ Rev. Sir,— I have taken it upon me to write you n few lines and hope yon 
will excuse the liberty. 1 have been in the capacity of Schoolmaster for upwards 
of 3 years on this Island. I flatter myself my assiduity and labour in that rcflpcct 
has merited the approbation of LL-Govr. King, otherwise, he would not lmvc 
situated me in so comfortable a manner. I mil to be allowed one guinea a year 
for each child. 1 have a small lot of {'round and a man to work it. My term of 
transportation will expire on the 13th of January. I have ngreod to reside on the 
island for 12 mouths. I should have no objection to remain on the Colony for a 
few years for tho good of the rising generation, provided I could meet with due 
encouragement. Iain greatly at a loss for want of books to instruct the children in 
the first elements of the English tongue. I sincerely request you if possible to favour 
me with a few books and I trust always to merit your countenance and favour. If 
I could obtain tho favour of a few lines from you it would he conferring upon mo 
a singular mark of your friendship. 

11 1 am ltev. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Thom. Macquxkx ” [CJ. 

The desertion of their children by the convicts was one of tho best 
things that could happen -for the children. “ The miserable wretches " 
sent from England were “ lost to all sense of virtue and religion,” and 
as long as their offspring continued with them Mr. Johnson feared 
“ every means used for their instruction ” would “ be ineffectual " [!]• 
“ The only hope " he had was “ from tlio rising generation." An 
attempt was made in 1799 “ to unite several small schools into one " 
at Sydney, for the instruction of the children of the soldiers and settlers 
as well as .;f the prisoners. “ About ISO scholars were collected, and 
the church appropriated on weck-dayB for that purpose. But the scheme 
was very soon frustrated by some evil-minded person or persons setting 
fire to the building." Governor Hunter therefore “ font the Court 
House but by the frequency of holding courts" the arrangement proved 
so inconvenient that the children were removed to “ a building used 
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for a church,” which, being “ an old storehouse • • . very damp and 
cold,” the teachers laboured here also under “ great disadvantages.' 
They were howovor “assiduous in tlioir duty,” and deserving of and 
grateful for the Society's allowance [8]. 

On Govomor King's transfer to Sydney in 1800 he and Mr. Johnson 
11 discoursed relative to the humane attention of the Society to the 
schools established in that country,” and Mr. Johnson brought with him 
on his return to England in that year a letter from the Governor to 
the Society (Sept. 15, 1800). In it he stated that there was “ a church 
nearly finished at Paramatta,”* and tho foundations of one had “ been 
laid at Sydney but being in a bad situation on account of tho ground, 
another must bo fixed,” and lie hoped “ to sen one completed in 
eighteen months.” An Orphan School had also been established 
there, and was “ under the direction of a Committee for tho education 
of the children about 4 00 in number between the ages of 5 and 16 
who must be ruined without it.” Tho Orphan School at Norfolk 
Island was “going on very well,” those who had the charge of it 
having “acquitted themselves much to his satisfaction” [9]. 

While at Norfolk Island Governor King appealed to the Society 
for a clergyman, engaging that lie should “ have £78 from the salary 
of tho Rev. Mr. Marsden , and such advantages arising from the educa- 
tion of youth ” as would “ make his situation equal to Mr. Marsdcn’s 
full pay of £146 exclusive of ground and other advantages ” [10]. 

Accordingly tho Rev. Cookson Haddock of Bury St. Edmunds 
was appointed in October 1798, with an allowance of £50 per annum 
from the Society [llj. The appearance of his name in the S.P.G. 
Reports for two years [12] has been accepted as proof that he went 
there ; but the fact is that after waiting more than two years the 
Society struck his name oil the list of Missionaries because lie had 
“ failed in his engagement . . . and omitted soveral opportunities of 
going to New South Wales contrary to his own promise " [18]. 

It was not till 1841 that Norfolk Island received a clergyman from 
tho Society. [Sec p. 891.] In Australia itself the expenditure of the 
Society up to 1885 was limited to the support of schools, and to the 
occasional supply of books [14]. 

The good accomplished by those schools may never be fully known ; 
but it has been shown that they contributed much to the reformation 
of the colony in which the criminal classes were so largely repre- 
sented [15]. 

For seven years (1801-7) after Mr. Johnson’s departure Mr. Marsden 
was mainly responsible for the spiritiuil oversight of the ever-increasing 
colony. No special provision for the Roman Catholic convicts was 
made until 1808, when from among their number a priest (the Rev. 
James Dixon) was set free in order that ho might “ excrciso his clerical 
functions.” It does not appear wliat became of him or how long he 
officiated ; but for ono period of two years the sole consolation afforded 
them according to their own modo of worship was a consecrated wafer 
left in the house of a Roman Catholic at Sydney. 

In 1808 the Rev. William Cowper arrived as Assistant Chaplain to 
Mr. Marsden. Nine years later the number of Chaplains had risen to 

* A stone building to supersede a temporary chapel erected in 1796 [9a]. 
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five, bat the population bad increased to 17,000, of whom 7,000 were 
convicts [16]. 

About 1823 some efforts appear to have been made to instruct the 
natives, for in April the Society signified to the Rev. Mr. Hill, a 
Chaplain at Sydney, its willingness “ to assist the establishment for 
the instruction of the Aboriginal Natives of Now South Wales ” pro- 
vided the nature and objects of tho Institution wore conformable to 
the Society’s principles [17J. 

In 1824 the Archdeaconry of New South Wales (embracing the 
whole of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land) was constituted and 
added to the Sob of Calcutta [ 18 ]. 

Obviously, connection with Calcutta could bo meroly nominal ; but 
the appointment of the Rev. William 1 Vkougilton to tho office of 
Archdeacon in 1829 led to important results, it was mainly by his 
representations, based on five years’ experience, and those of Mr. 
Justice Burton, of the Supremo Court of New South Wales, that tho 
enormous moral evils which threatened the ruin of the colony were 
mitigated. Addressing the grand jury in November 1835 the latter 
drew attention to the fact that in the three years 1888-4 5 the number 
of criminals capitally convicted in tho colony had been 89!), and the 
number of actual executions 223. “ It would seem,” he said, “ as if 

the main business of all the community were tlio commission of crimo 
and the punishment of it— as if tho whole colony were continually in 
motion towards the several courts of justico. And tho most painful 
reflection of all is that so many capital sentences and tho execution 
of them, have not had the effect of preventing crimo by way of 
example.” 11 One grand cause of such a state of things ” was “ an 
overwhelming defect of religious principle in tho community." There 
was not sufficient religious teachers 11 to admit of any being spared for 
the penal settlements.” “ At the cud of 1838 tho number of free males 
in the colony above twolvo years of age was 17,578, while that of 
convict males was 21,815.” Moreover, the ranks of the former 
were largely recruited from the latter, and this passing daily from one 
class to another withont moral improvement tended to “ tho total 
corruption of all.” Still worse was the state of Norfolk Island, where 
“evil men with men more evil, rotting and festering together, a 
seething mass of corruption . . . helped oacli other to make a lieil of 
that which else might bo a heaven.” Visiting the island in 1884, ho 
found 180 prisoners charged with conspiring to disarm and if necessary 
murder their guard in order to escape. Tho picture presented to his 
mind upon that occasion was that of “ a cage of unclean birds, full of 
crimes against God and Man, of Murders, Blasphemies, and all Unclean- 
ness.” One of the prisoners represented tho place to be “ a Hell upon 
Earth,” adding: “ Let a man’s heart be what it will, whon lie comes 
here, his man’s heart is taken from him and there is given to him the 
heart of a Beast.” Another said : " I do not want to be spared, on con- 
dition of remaining here. Life is not worth having on such terms.” A 
thrid, a Roman Catholic, passionately entreated that he might “ not 
die without the benefit of confession,” and when removed to his cell 
“ he employed his time in embracing and beating himself upon a rude 
wooden figure of the Cross, which a follow prisonor had made for him.’ 1 
By another the Judge was thus addressed : 11 What is done your 
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honour, to make os better ? Once a week we are drawn up in the 
square, opposite the Military Barracks, and the soldiers are drawn up 
in front of us with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets ; and a young 
officer then comes to the fence and reads part of the Service . . . about 
a quarter of an hour, and that is all the Religion we see.*’ 

Thirty of the prisoners woro sentenced todoath, but moved by their 
appeals the Judgo went beyond his powers and suspended execution 
in order to lay their case before the Colonial Government and at least 
obtain for tho condemned the consolations of religion. As a result of his 
action only oleven were executed, and two clergymen — one a Roman 
Catholic— were sent from Sydney to minister to them in their last 
hours [19]. 

Already, in 1821, the Society had endeavoured to move the Govern- 
ment to reserve lands for Church purposes in Now South Wales, where 
the growing population required tho “ care of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, n and offered, if this were done, “ to extend the samo superin- 
tendence to those distant settlements " which had “ been found pro- 
ductive of such essential benoiits to tho colonies in North Amorica ” [20]. 

Tho policy of retrenchment rather than extension was, however, 
favoured by those in authority, and it was reserved for the Society to 
do much of what should have been done by the Government. Tho 
“ condition and wants of the Church of England in the Australian 
Colonies, and more particularly in New South Wales,” led Archdeacon 
Buoughton to visit England in 1831, “ in tho hope of being able by 
. . . personal exertions to assist in bringing about a happier state of 
things.” In an appeal to the Society at the end of the year he stated 
that since tho establishment of the Colony of New South Wales (1788) 
more than 100,000 convicts had been transported, of whom it was 
estimated 25,000 were now resident in the colony. In the last three 
years (1832-4) the numbers transported to New South Wales hod been 
about 2,500 annually, and to Van Diemen’s Land 2,100, in all 18,700. 

11 During the earlier stages of the colony . • . considerable expense 
was incurred by the British Government in providing the means of 
religious worship and instruction for tlicso banished offenders. But 
since the middle of 1820 the entire charge of such provision" had boon 
“ thrown upon the colonics." At the conclusion of tho administra- 
tion of General Macquarie, in 1821, there wero in use in New South 
Wales “ six substantial churches,* ciiiefiy the work of that Govomor." 
Subsequently two oilier church os had been erected, “ by tho labour of 
the convicts at Newcastle, and at Tort Macquarie, while those stations 
were occupied as penal settlements.” With these exceptions “ no ad- 
dition, worthy of notice,” had been mado to tho number of places of 
worship belonging to the Established Churches. In tho interior thcro 
were a few buildings, provided at the expense of the colony, in which 
Divine service was performed. They wore “ mostly of a temporary 
description, generally used as schoolrooms dnring tho week, and some 
as ponce offices, military barracks, or oven as places of confinement 
for criminals." Others, though of less objectionable character, were 
“ small, inconvenient, and mean . . . some . . . unfurnished with 
doors and windows." And universally the buildings were “ so. deficient 
in all that is requisite for tho decent celebration of the worship of God 
* At Sydney 9, Paramatta 1, Liverpool 1, Campbeltown 1, Windsor !• 
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as to excite in the clergy who officiate a sense of shame and degradation, 
and any impressions but those of devotion in the congregations who 
assemble in them.” The county of Cumberland was “ the only part 
... in anything like a sufficient degree furnished with the necessary 
buildings devoted to religion and education. The remaining eighteen 
counties " were “ almost entirely destitute of churches, parsonages, and 
school houses.” 

In tho opinion of the Archdoacon, 

“ as surely and undeniably as wo are under an obligation to supply food and light 
to prisoners in a state of confinement by land or sea, wo are also bound, as far as 
we are able, to furnish them with tho bread of life, and with tho light of tho 
Gospel in that foreign country to which for our security, they aro banished." 
"This ” (said ho) "is not done ... no effort whatever is mado on their behalf . . . 
so far as the inhabitants of this country [the United Kingdom] are concerned, tho 
thousands of convicts who arc annually transported and cast forth upon (he shores 
of those colonies, without any precaution being taken, or effort made, to prevent 
their instantly becoming pagans and heathens. Such, in reality, without some 
immediate interposition to establish a better system, tho greater number of them 
will and must become ; ... the question . . . which the people of this nation 
have to consider, is, whether they are prepared to lay tho foundation of a vast 
community of infidels; and whether, collectively or individually, they can answer 
to Almighty God for conniving nt such an execution of the transportation laws as 
will infallibly lead on to this result. [L., London, Dec. !), 1834 [21].] 

In relying on the Society 11 to exert all tlio resources in their power 
for the removal of the great and threatening evils . . . described,” 
Archdeacon Broughton was not disappointed. From January 1885 com- 
menced a series of bounties sufficient to meet the more pressing wants, 
and this aid was not withdrawn until the Church liad taken root in the 
land and could stand alone. The object first promoted was the erection 
of churches,* but in 1887 the Society began to send out clergymen, 
and within little more than a year 80 had been provided for New South 
Wales and Van .Diemen's Landf [22]. 

In the meantime (in 1686) Australia} had been formed into a dio- 
cese, and Archdeacon Broughton, consecrated its first Bishop, was 
warmly welcomed aB such “ by the colonists in general ” m the 
summer§ of that year [28]. 

“ Compared with what prevailed ” when lie left for England in 1884 
the Bishop found in his diocese “ a very improved disposition ” to 
provide “ the essentials of public worship.” This was due in a great 
measure to the liberality shown by the S.P.G. and the S.P.C.K. in 
providing for the spiritual wants of the colony, which was " hailed by 
all classes ... as affording most gratifying proof” of the interest 

• Of a sum of £1,000 voted in January 18SH, £000 war thus applied in Now South 
Wales, to which was added £1,100 in 1840. Tlio first building assisted was St. Andrew’s, 
Sydney (£800), which has l>ecn extended into the present cathedral. The inhabitants of 
Bathurst, Bungonio, and Cornelia were mentioned by tho Archdeacon in 1884 as being 
"most creditably distinguished by their goal in contributing to tlio erection of 
Churches ” [22 a]. 

t The first seven appointed to New South Wales were tho Revs. G. N. Woodd 
(Sydney), J. X. Walpole (Bathurst), W. Howerby (Goulbnrn), T. Steele (Cook’s River), 
W. Stack (West Maitland), E. Rogers (Brisbane Water), and T. C. Mskinson (Mulgoa), 
all in the year 1887. 

X Aa constituted by Letters Patent, January 18, 1880, the Diocese of "Australia 11 
comprehended “ tho territories aud Islands comprised within or dependent upon New 
South Wales, Van Dieman's Land, and Western Australia ” [28a]. f 

§ The Bishop arrived at Sydney on June 2, 1886, and was installed in St Janw 
Church on Sunday, June 6, 
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taken in their welfare by the mother Church. The colonists readily 
united in forming a joint Diocesan Committee of the two Societies. 
Within 12 months local contributions of over £3,000 were raised by 
this Committee [24]. 

To the S.P.G. the Bishop wrote in 1888 : “ The truest gratification 

I have experienced during many years has been in the arrival of the 
additional clergymen engaged by the Society. . . . Tho first four have 
arrived in safety and each of them may, I think, have the effect of 
adding a year to my life, or of preventing its being shortened by that 
interval through overwhelming anxiety and distractions ” [25]. 

An insight into some of thoso anxieties is afforded by a Report of 
the House of Commons on Transportation, in 1838, which showed 
that in 1838 

II Sydney contained about 20,000 inhabitants, of whom :i,iS00 were convictH, 
mostly assigned servants, anil about 7,000 hud been prisoners of the Grown. Theso 
together with their associates among tho free population, were persons of violent 
anil uncontrollable passions, incorrigibly bad characters, preferring a life of idle- 
ness and debancher}', by means of plunder, to one of honest industry. More 
immorality prevailed in Sydney than in any other town of the same size in the 
British dominions. There the vice of drunkenness had attained its highest pitch. 
. . . Even throughout the whole of N.H. Wales the annual average, for every 
human being in the colony, hud reached four gallons." 

In the year that this report was made (1838) some 28 natives of 
Australia — men, women, children, babes hanging at their mothers’ 
breasts — “ poor, defenceless human beings ” wore murdered in cold 
blood by a gang of convicts and ex-convicts. In passing sentcnco of 
death on seven of the criminals Judge Burton said : — 

‘ I cannot but look at you with commiseration. You were all transported to 
this colony, although somo of you have since become free. You were taken out of 
a Christian country and placed in a dangerous and tempting situation. You were 
entirely removed from the lieneiit of the ordinances of religion. 1 cannot but deplore 
that you should have been placed in such u situation - that such circumstances should 
have existed, and above all that you should have committed such a crime " [26]. 

The “ transportation of felons " to New South Wales was discon- 
tinued about 1839 [27], but in 1840 Mr. Justice Burton called the 
attci-tidh of tho Society “ to tlio religious wants of tho settlers in the 
more remote parts of the Provinco of New South Wales and to tho 
deplorable state of spiritual destitution among the prisoners and iron- 
gangs in that country” ; and acting on his advice the Society promptly 
made provision for two travelling Missionaries, and towards the 
establishment of a College at Sydney* for the training of Clergy, 
and advanced £3,000 to tho Bishop and the trustees of St. Andrew's 
Church in that city. It also prayed the Imperial Government to 
provide 11 from the public funds of the mother country for tho main- 
tenance of clergymen appointed to minister ” to the prisoners “as 
chaplains to the gaols and Ironcd-gangs ”+ [28]. Renewed application 

• fl«ep.897. .... , 

t In describing a visit to one of these chain-gangs for the purpose of ministering to 
them on a Sunday, a witness lwfnre the Transportation Committee said : 11 When I came 
to the place I found there a series of boxes, and when the men were turned out I was 
Astonished to see tho number that came out from each of these boxes. I could not have 
■opposed it posBible that they coni' ■ have held sucli a number. I found tliat they woe 
locked up there usually during the whole of Sunday— likewise during tho whole of the 
time from sunset to sunrise. On looking into one of thoso boxes I saw there woa a ledge 
on each side and that the men were piled upon the ledgos while others lay below upon 
the floor "[28a]. 
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was mado to Government in 1841, the Society at the same time 
offering allowances for eight additional clergymen, as well as con- 
tributing to tho maintenance of a Chaplain (the Bev. T. B. Naylor) 
at Norfolk Island, whero a great proportion of tho transported con- 
victs wero being sent direct from tho mother country. 

Tho provision for Norfolk Island was not continued beyond 1848 
as it was a duty which properly belonged to Government, who 
were frequently awakened to a senso of their responsibilities by tho 
action of tho Society [2D]. 

During a suspension of grants for Church purposes from the Colonial 
Treasury the Bishop stated his conviction that to the Society’s exertions 
“ wo shall under God, be principally indebted for tho maintenance of 
a sense of religion in a very considerable portion of this territory, and 
tho preservation of tho inhabitants from a stato of almost total 
darkness.” Aid from the Society's funds had been rocently advanced 
or promised to forty places towards tho erection of church or parson- 
age buildings. The need of this form of holp will bo seen from what 
ono clergyman wrote to the Bishop in 1810 : — 

11 1 see around mo on ovary side infidelity, drunkenness, and tho grossest pro- 
fanation of the Lord's Day. I have no means of checking tiic spread of these 
crimes ; for there is no place whither I can direct men to go, and pray to God to 
pardon them. . . . Whenever a family wish mo to officiate, 1 readily comply, and 
have often urged it. But many Sundays 1 have celebrated the. Service of the 
Church at homo with no other persons present hilt the members of my own family. 
The Sacrament of tho Lord’s Sapper has never been administered. Tho lower 
orders were struck with Home dread by the address delivered by your Lordship . . . 
bat in a few weeks tlieir conscience was again lulled. I was told they knew tho 
warnings against drunkenness wero in the * Hook 1 because tho Dish op said so ; 
but they say tho Clergy have put into the * Book ' what was not there, to servo their 
own proposes. . . . There is not money now perhaps sufficient to complete tho 
building ; and many oro boasting that there will novel* ho another stone laid upon 
tho foundation. 1 ' 

11 Perhaps my expression may bo strong ” (added tho Bishop), 
“ but in my reply I have said that if every stono in his church wore to 
cost a pound, I feel perfect confidence in the disposition of the Society 
and of its supporters to pay tho charge rather than that an undertaking 
BO colled for should he interrupted or abandoned ” [80]. 

It was of courso only necessary for the Society to provide a small 
portion of the cost of each building. Continuous assistance in this 
form was rendered up to 1817* [81]. These seven years (1810-7) wit- 

* In several instances the plans for tho churches in the country wero furnished by 
Bishop Broughton. Tims at “ Counter ” | ? CoonmJ in 1815 lie “ drew out a rough sketch 
of a small church, in tlm Early English stylo of architecture, which ulthough a mere 
plagiarism and compilation from other examples, would liuvu sufficient character about 
it to form a striking and rcspectublo object in tho wild and littlo-frecpionted neighbour- 
hood.” Ho then “entered into iui engagement with a stonemason to build tlio walls of 
rabble-work, with . . . granite ” ; and two days later (February 17) the foundation stono 
was laid 11 in the pruucnco of so largo ail assemblage) that it appeared incredible so many 
penons could have been collected in u country ... so thinly inhabited.” Among those 
present was a Presbyterian who hail Iwcn brought up “ in tho belief lluit ull the obser- 
vances of the Church of England wore flagrant relics of inquiry. Convinced by what ho 
hod seen and hoard on this occasion, of tho utter injustice of the ohavfte,” he requested 
permission to have the Bishop’s address printed in order 11 that by circulating it among 
his friends in Scotland he might satisfy them . . . how fur wo were from any approacn 
to the errors with wliich wo am so commonly charged.” The design for tho cliurcu 
building at tyfuswcll Brook in 1841) was taken from an engraving of Codringtan Clinpoi» 
Barbados, wliioh appeared is ono of the S.F.G. publications [81aJ. 
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nessed a remarkable growth of the material and spiritual fabric of the 
Church in Australasia by the formation of five new Bishopries : New 
Zealand, 1841 ; Tasmania, 1842 ; Newcastle, Melbourne, and Adelaide, 
1847. 

The erection of the “ city of Sydney,” within “ the already existing 
Diocese ” into an Episcopal See by the Homan Catholic Church 
appeared to Bishop Broughton in 1848 to amount “ to a denial that 
thero is a lawful bishop of Australia according to tho canons and 
usages of the Church.” These wero consequences which he “could 
not witness in silence,” lienee the following protest issued in March 
“against the establishment of any archiepiscopal see within this 
diocese, excopt it be with the consent first obtained of tho Church of 
England at large in Convocation assembled” : ■ 

“In tho name of God. Ainnn. Wo William Grant by Pi vino permission 
Bishop and Pastor of Australia, do Protest publicly ami explicitly, on behalf of 
ourselves anil our successors Bishops or Australia, and oil behalf of tho Clergy 
and all the faithful of tho same Church and Diocese, and also on behalf of William 
by Divine providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of All England and 
Metropolitan, and his successors, that the- Bishop or 1 tonic has not any right or 
authority according to the laws of Go d, and the canonical order or the Church, 
to institute any Episcopal or nrcliiepisropnl »Si*e or Sees within the limits of tho 
Dioccso of Australia and Province of Canterbury aforesaid. And Wo do hereby 
publicly, explicitly and deliberately protest against, dissent from, and contradict, 
any and overy act of episcopal or metropolitan authority done, or to be doue, at 
any lime, or by any person whatever, by virtue of any right or title derived from 
any assumed jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence or authority of tho 
said Bishop of Borne enabling him to institute any episcopal Sec or Sees within 
tho Diocese and Province herein before mimed ” [JS2J. 

“In the necessity anti far seeing wisdom” of this action the 
Society entirely concurred, and although this opinion was not formally 
expressed until some years later [88], the meeting at which the protest 
was first read strengthened the hands of Bishop Broughton by a vote 
of £1,000* [81]. 

Owing to lossos and privations of the settlers in tho previous year 
(1842) “it would have been necessary to put a stop to overy opera- 
tion ” of the Church but for the “ continued bonovolcnco of tho Society 
. . . the most effective human agent in supplying the means of grace 
to a country in which, not many years ” before, “ they threatened en- 
tirely to fail.” 

At this period the population of tho colony was over 120,000, of 
which number from 70,000 to 75,000 belonged to the Church of England, 
80,000 were Boman Catholics, about 1 1,000 Presbyterians ; the re- 
mainder being Dissenters, Jews, Mahommedans, and pagans. 

There appeared to be “ not a single district of the Colony in which tho 
Church of England” did not “take the lead of every other persuasion,” 
and in some instances its adherents outnumbered “ the members of all 


* The views of tho Society on tho subject generally way bo gathered from a 
Memorial to tho Queen in 1850 Sydney, Hobart Town, Adelaide (with Newfoundland 
and Nova Beotia), nro therein cited as particular instances of intrusion by tiio Bishop of 
Koine into booh “occupied by rightful Bishops of tho Church of England <a ; “regret 
and indignation” are expressed at “tho lust wanton and insolent aggression, 11 vis. the 
pretending to parcel ont England into dioceses, and to form upon the people “a 
spurious and Hcnismaticnl hierarchy ” ; and Her Majesty is prayed to discouutonance by 
®vory constitutional means tho claims and usurpations of tho Church of Borne, by which 
Kuigiou divisions are fostered and the progress of tho Gospel impeded " [84a]. 
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other religions denominations combined.” Every year the Church was 
“ strengthening and extending her influence, and ... by the most 
legitimate of means . . . through tho blameless lives, active zeal, and 
incorrupt teaching of her Clergy . . . who in point of private worth, 
professional ability and correct principle would maintain the credit of 
any Church upon earth ” [L., Bishop Broughton, June 16, 1842, and 
Feb. 8, 1848 [85].] 

If such could bo said of tho Clergy, more could be said of their 
Bishop, who was always ready to lead the way. During tho sickness 
of the PrieBt in charge of St. Philip’s, Sydney, in 1842, Bishop 
Broughton undertook Ins duty to prevent tho closing of tho Church, 
and in this parish, containing over 5,000 Church members, ho read 
prayers, preached, administered the SacramentH, “without any 
assiBtanco whatever.” Although this prevented liis attending to duties 
more properly within the province of a Bishop, “the impression 
produced by the existence of such necessity” was “of a good .ten-* 
dency ” [861. 

Similarly in 1848 ho took charge of St. Andrew’s, Sydney. The 
vacancy on this occasion was caused by the secession of two clergymen 
to the Church of Borne, for which act tho Bishop, “ aftor careful con- 
sultation for two successive days ” with the other Clergy, deposed tho 
offenders “ from the orders of Deacon and Priest to which they had 
been admitted.” Of tho two — the Bcvs. T. C. Makinhon and B. K. 
Sconce — only the 'first had been sent out by tlio Society, which had 
“ the consolation of reflecting” that this was “ the only case of the 
kind which duriwj a century and a iuilf ” it had been “ called upon to 
record ”*[871. 

Visiting the Hunter's llivor and Bathurst districts in 1848 tho 
Bishop reported that in five counties, forming a fourth part of the 
area of New South Wales, there were but one church and two clergy- 
men [88]. 

An emigrant from a Sussex village, who had settled on tho 
Clarence Biver, wrote homo in 1812 : — 

“lam here in a barren land, void of all good, but full of all manna* of evil; 
no worship to go to; no friond to converse with. . . . The most of this people 
are belonging to Government, and are assigned out to masters, so that Sunday is 
all tho time they get to themselves, and then they cither go to work or to the 
public house and get drunk, and then from place to place, revelling about till 
night ” [39]. 

All that the Bishop could do for such places at this time was to 
send a clergyman occasionally to visit the people. . Thus in 1848 the 
Bov. W. Lisle mado a Missionary tour in the districts along the Biver 
Murray, between the central and southern divisions of the colony, 
where the people “ appeared to be in a state of perfect ungodliness.” 
To another remote district, Maneroo, tho Bov. E. G. Pryck was 
sent, literally to “search out the people amidst their flocks and 
herds ”[40]. 

In 1844 the Bishop enumerated oiglitcon districts, pomprising to- 
gether “immense tracts of country ” and a population of 14,000, 

• On tlio other hand tho Society cau reckon on it* list in various parts of the world 
several ex-Roman Catholic clergymen, as well as a large number of Dissenters, wno 
have joined the Anglican Church [see p. 847]. 
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which “ but for the exorfcions of the Society would be altogether des- 
titute of the very name and offices of religion," except that the Boman 
Catholics or Presbyterians might “ occasionally traverse some portions 
of them.” “ It is impossible to estimate too highly ” (he added) 11 the 
services which our Clergy are here placed in a position to confer ; 
inasmuch as they may in reality be said, so far as their restricted 
efforts can accomplish it, to be resisting the establishment of the do- 
minion of Atheism ” [41]. 

As the result of fifteen yoars’ labours in Australia the Bishop 
was persuaded that, although the Church of England would “have 
severe trials to undergo in establishing itself in the land,” it was un- 

C aably, whether numbers or intelligence bo reckoned, “the 
of the peoplo’s preference. Where it is duly administered ” he 
knew of 11 no instanco of its failing.” But unless more clergymen were 
provided the ground could not be maintained [42], 

By the liberality of several active and generous members of the 
Church at homo — in particular the Bov. E. Coleridge— the Society 
was enabled in 1844 to place between .01,000 and £4,000 additional 
funds at the Bishop’s disposal, which was chiefly applied to the increase 
of church buildings [48]. In 1840 St. James’ College, for the training 
of candidates for Holy Orders, was opened at Sydney, to which the 
Society in 1847 appropriated over £1,000 from a bequest of the Rev. 
Dr. Warncford [44]. The bequest was in 1871 [45J transferred for the 
benefit of Moore College, a superior Theological Training Institution, 
founded in 1856 by the munificence of Mr. lioore, who bequeathed to 
the Diocese “ about £20,000 in money and a considerable extent of land 
... the latter to endow a college, to be built on the site of his house 
and garden at Liverpool, to be called “ Moore Collego ” [see p. 787]. 
The money, also to be invested in land, was divided into four equal 
parts— one * to augment clergymen’s stipends,” another “to maintain 
their widows and orphans,” a third 11 to the Diocesan Committee,” and 
the fourth “to make provision for a certain number of alms-men 
a id women, poor and old and members of the Church of England.” 
Tho Bishop took his last leavo of Mr. Moore a few days before his 
death bn Christmas Eve 1840, at which time he was “ tranquil and 
happy, and evidently viowing with satisfaction the disposal he had 
made of his property. 1 ’ Referring to the will the Bishop added: “It 
really is a noble document, worthy of better times ; and shows how 
much good sense and sound principles may bo manifested under cir- 
cumstances apparently the least likely to encourage or draw them 
forth ; for he was bred, and came originally to this colony, as a car- 
penter of a ship.” [L., Jan. 9, 1841] [46]. 

The formation of three new secs in 1847 relieved Bishop Broughton 
of a diocesan jurisdiction of 880,000 square miles— viz. Newcastle 
500,000 ; Melbourne, 80,000 ; Adelaide, 800,000. But for the surrender 
of one fourth of his income the first two Bishoprics could not have been 
endowed at the time, and tho Society recorded “ its high sonse of the 
noble sacrifice ” [47]. As tho remaining 100,000 square miles could 
not be properly entitled Diocese of “Australia,” Bishop Broughton’s 
charge was reconstituted (by Letters Patent June 25, 1847) and desig- 
nated “Sydney.” Induction to this Metropolitical See took place on 
January 25, 1848, the sixtieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
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colony [48]. In October 1850 Bishop Broughton, with the several Suffra- 
gan Bishops of his Province, held a memorable conference at. Sydney, 
and published their decisions and opinions on various doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical matters, laid the foundation of Synods, and organised 

11 an Australasian Board of Missions, to bo supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions from the six dioceses of Sydney, Now Zealand, Tasmania, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, and Newcastle; and having for its object tho Propagation of the Gospel 
among the heathen races, in the province of Australasia, New Caledonia, tho 
Loyalty Islands, tho New Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, New Hanover, New 
Britain, and tho other Islands in tho Western Pacific.” 

With referenco to the aborigines of Australia tho Metropolitan 
stated that in 1829 ho liod put before the Clergy in his Archdeaconry 
the “ appalling consideration that after an intercourse of nearly half 
a century with a Christian people, those hapless human beings continuo 
. . . in their original benighted and degraded state,” and liis fears 
that European settlement in their country had “deteriorated a 
condition of existence than which before . . . nothing more miserable 
could easily ho conceived.” Sinco that period (1829) 11 the time which 
had elapsed lmd not passed without offort in the holy cause, but it had 
passed without fruit,” although ho believed that their exertions were 
now to bo rewarded [49]. 

[The actual work which has been undertaken by the Australasian 
Board of Missions (which must bo regarded as an off-shoot of the 
Society) comprises the support of Missions to the natives of Australia, 
Melanesia, China (immigrants), and Now Guinea [50]. 

The disfavour with which the Chinese arc regarded by tho colonists 
has in some parts of Australia been a great stumbling-block to 
their conversion, but in Sydney a special Mission-Church exists with 
an ordained Chinese clergyman and catechists. In New South Wales 
the Missions to the heathen have been carried on without assistance 
from the Society, whose resources were strained to the utmost to pre- 
serve Christianity among the colonists.] 

In 1850 Bishop Broughton reported that, after passing tho bound- 
aries of the more settled districts, upon which his exertions, “ upheld 
by the Society’s munificence,” had been employed since his return in 
1830, tho state and prospects of everything connected with religion 
wore such as to fill him “ with alarm, if not with dismay.” “ Whore- 
over I go,” he said, “ it is but to witness a scanty population, scattered 
over tracts of country hundreds of miles in extent, without churches, 
or ordinances, . . . clergy or instructors of any kind, and without any 
means of Christian education for their childron ” [51]. To meet these 
wants the Bishop made a largo sacrifice of his own income, and the 
Society provided funds for several additional clergymen [52]. 

On tho gold discoveries the Society anticipated the Bishop’s wishes 
by sending out more Missionaries to minister to the multitudes en- 
gaged in the search for earthly treasure [53J. During the gold-fever 
the schools in some parts of New South Wales were deserted by tho 
teachers, and “ tho Clergy . . . took upon themselves the whole 
burden of teaching ” [54J. Tho contributions of the colonists for 
Church purposes showed that they were not altogether unmindful of 
those who had sown unto them spiritual things— the offerings in tho 
Diocese of Sydney in 1858 amounting to £17,000 [56]. 
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In ibis year (February 1858) Bishop Broughton died while in Eng- 
land on a visit: To quote the words of Sir Alfred Stephen, Chief 
Justice of New South Wales, 44 no man evor went down to his grave 
full of years and honours carrying with him more deservodly the 
respect and veneration of his fellow colonists. ... I beliove that by 
all classes and by all sects no man in the colony was moro universally 
respocted than Bishop Broughton ” 1 50]. 

His successor, the Rev. Fuedeiug Baukeh, found the diocese 
already to a great extent independent of foreign aid. In the year of his 
consecration the Bov. W. H. Walsh (since 1888 one of the most meri- 
torious of the Sydnoy clergy) wrote in 1854 : 41 1 wish to give notice of my 
intention of not drawing for tho Society’s kind grant of £50 annually 
for the future. I will not say I do not need it, but I cannot reconcile 
it to my conscience to receive from England wliat ought to be provided 
by tho colonists ” [57]. 

For the outlying districts tho Society’s assistance was still indis- 
pensable. Writing after his iirst visit into the interior Bishop Barker 
said (November 0, 1855) : — 

14 Everywhere beyond tho Blue Mountains and beyond the settled districts, I 
find the same cry, 4 Send us an ncLivc zealous Clergyman 1 and everywhere tho 
some willingness expressed to maintain him. . . . The Society lias for many years 
been the great and sole channel fur diffusing tho bounty of England through this 
diy and thirsty land. New South Wales owes you much ; I trust . . . you will 
bo still able to uphold us in our endeavour to overtake the daily increasing 
necessities of this immense country 11 [58]. 

By means of a grant of £800 per annum from the Society the Bishop 
was enabled to employ his chaplain, the Rev. E. Synge, as a travelling 
and organising Missionary 44 beyond the boundaries.” During his first 
journey, mado in 1855 and covering 8,500 miles, Mr. Synge took with 
him no horse, but only as much luggage as ho could carry in his hand, 
and for the rest trusted to the resources of the country, which were 
abundant. Remaining a week or so in a district, bo held 44 services 
everywhere and generally twice a day.” A meeting of the principal 
residents was then held, a committee formed, and subscriptions were 
raised. In this way guarantees of over £1,000 a year were obtained 
from four districts alone for the maintenance of as many clergymen. 

A companion on one of his tours wrote in 18(50 : 44 1 know of no 
man to whom tho Church in New South Wales is more indebted than 
Mr. Synge, for ho lias ably vindicated her claim to bo the most zealous 
and persevering communion in supplying the spiritual needs of this 
colony ” [50]. Mr. Synge’s work in this capacity, which continued up 
to 1865, was carried on entirely in that part of the colony now included 
iu tho Diocese of Goulburn, which was formed in 1808. Writing soon 
after that event tho Bishop of Sydney said : — 

11 Most of that which has been done is due to the efforts of Mr. Syuge, who by 
his unwearied patience and zeal has planted, and by his prayerful and repeated 
visits has watered, tho seed of Divine life in every part of that vast region, which 
from the Darling to the coast, requires tho traveller to pass over upwards of 1,000 
miles. Tho ftociety, by the crmtinuunco of its grants to Mr. Synge, has conferred 
a great and lasting benefit on tho colony, in addition to the many others received 
from the snmo source for many years ” [00]. 

Included in these benefits was a grant of £1,000 from the Jubilee 
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Fund (in 1858), the first encouragement given to the proposal to found 
the new diocese. The raising of the remainder of the endowment, 
about £12,000, in the colony marked an important advance in the 
history of the Church in Australia [01]. Since then, mainly by local 
efforts, three new sees have been founded in New South Wales : 
Grafton and Armidale, 1807 ; Bathurst, 1809 ; and Riverina, 1884 [62]. 
In these districts the Society liad long laboured, and their organisation 
into distinct diocoses showed the fruit of its work. Armidale was 
visited by Bishop Broughton in 1845. It then consisted of “ twelve or 
fourteen scattered cottages, principally composed of timber and roofs 
of bark," also a court house, and the inhabitants numbered only 76. 
Of theso 46 were members of tho Church of England. During a stay 
of ten days the Bishop twice officiated in the court house (Sundays, 
October 12 and 19), performing the offices of matrimony, baptism, 
Churching of women, and Confirmation, and made preparations for the 
erection of a church, to be named St. Peter’s, and in the following 
March he arranged to place a clergyman there (the Rev. J. Tinocomb) 
“ to follow up the good work ” ho himself 11 had begun ” [63]. 

Bathurst was one of the places for which Archdeacon Broughton 
appealed for aid in church building in 1834, the inhabitants having 
been 11 most creditably distinguished by their zeal in contributing." 
They had been accustomed to assemble for public worship “ in the 
bam of tho parsonage," but in 1833 they subscribed £500, tho Colonial 
Government gave a like sum, tho first stone of tho church was laid by 
the Archdeacon in February 1834, and a grant of £100 from the 
Society in the following year enabled the building to bo completed [64]. 

When tho first Bishop of Bathurst, a grandson of the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden [sne p. 388], took charge of his diocese, ho was “ appalled by 
the magnitude of the work " before him. Tho city of Bathurst 
contained 6,500 inhabitants, but to reach the remaining population 
some clergymen liad to travel 8,000 miles a year in the exerciso 
of their ministry [65 J. The foundation of the Seo of Riverina (1884) 
was a welcome measure of relief to the Bishop of Bathurst, and still 
more so to the Bishop of Goulbum, whose clergy as recently as 1878 
were burdened with parishes averaging in sizo 1,000 square miles [66]. 

Tho story of the Society’s work in the districts comprising the four 
last-mentioned diocoses is mainly comprehended in the preceding 
notices of the parent Bee of Australia or Sydney, and in that of 
Newcastle which follows. At the timo of its formation in 1847 the 
Diocese of Newcastle contained some 40,000 settlers, scattered over 
one-fourth of its surface —that fourth equalling in extent tho whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland. For this vast area there wore only seven- 
teen clergymen, and many districts were “ entirely destitute of 
religious instruction and religious ordinances " [67]. Through tho in- 
strumentality of tho Society provision was at once forthcoming for the 
employment of additional clergymon [68], and writing in 1851 Dr. 
Tykell, the first Bishop, thus described the condition of the diocese 
as he found it and the progress that had been made 

“The state of universal bankruptcy; the heavy debt hanging over every 
finished Church ; the number of Churches just begun, and then, in anger or 
despair, left a monument of past folly ; tho vast districts of my diocese left without 
the ministrations of the Church, or the sound of the Gospel ; and the confirmed 
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habit In the members of oar Churoh of depending for everything they want, on 
the Government or the Bishop, after the Government land had been long appro- 
priated and exhausted, and the resources of the Bishop had almost entirely failed : 
these things wore indeed saflicient to fill the most resolute mind with anxiety and 
alarm. My first work was to find out the extent of existing evils, and probo them 
to the bottom. For this purpose I have visited overy part of my extensive diocese, 
joumied and preached where no minister of the Gospel hns evor been heard or 
seen before : and my visitation rides on horseback have been very frequently 200, 
300, and 600 mileH ; once 1,000, at another time 1,200. . . . Having thus gained 
an accurate knowledge of the existing evils, and the most pressing wants, I began 
to aot on the principle which, both as Presbyter and Bishop, I have ever hud 
down for my guidance in ministerial dutios, the aiming at real and Bound and 
lasting, though distant good, however unnoticed my labours might be. Thus in 
tlireo years, insteud of building a College, or commencing a Cathedral, I have by 
encouragement and assistance freed every church from debt. £ have turned 
feelings of disappointment and anger into delight and gratitude by the completion 
of works which had been given up in despair and above all throughout the whole 
peopled portion of my diocese extending about 600 miles In length and from 200 
to 300 miles in breadth, tho Gospel is now preached and the Sacramonts adminis- 
tered ” [69]. 

Daring three weeks spent in tlic Now Kngland district in 1848 
the Bishop persuaded “ almost every settler, or squatter, (1) to 
“have family prayers in the evening,” “(2) to have service on the 
Sunday, and read a Sermon out of a book” approved and provided 
by tho Bishop, “(3) to superintend a Lending Library for all the 
men and shepherds on his station,” and “ (1) to unito with all the 
other settlers in tliis vast district for some common Church purpose, 
which this year is to be for the definite object of building a nice 
Church in the township of the district, Annidale ” [70]. Belying on 
the aid of tho Socioty, the Bishop was “ enabled to proride a most 
earnest, efficient body of Clergy” — ready to 11 do anything or go any- 
where ” that he desired— and to secure tho hearty co-operation of the 
laity in building up tho Church [71J. The unwearied labours of the 
Bishop attracted the notice of a section of the Prosbyterians, who in 
thoir Synod resolvod that inasmuch as the visitations of tho Bishop of 
Newcastle were evidently attended with the most beneficial results to 
liis own Communion, some similar mode of visitation should as soon 
as possible bo carried out in their own body [72]. 

On assuming charge of the diocese he “ found that the Chnrch 
owed its existence and its progress, mainly, under the Lord's blessing," 
to tho Society ; and from the first he aimed at using its aid “ really 
for the propagation of the Gospel, i.e. for supporting Missionaries in 
new districts, which were destitute of all means of grace ’ [78]. The 
Beport for 1862 stated that “ it would not be possible to name any 
portion of the Colonial Church in which the Society’s grouts appear to 
be more effectually or more economically applied," and it was Bishop 
Tyrell’s opinion that no grant of the Society had “ produced more reu 
good" than that to his diocese [74]. 

In 1869 he was relieved of the caro of Morcton Bay * district (Dio-' 
cose of Brisbane [*ce p. 412]), and in 18G7 of that of Grafton and 
Armidale [76]. 

From an early period of his episcopate lie strove to secure the 
stability of the Church by providing an endowment fund. Qis efforts 

* The southern division of Queensland. 
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were warmly supported by the laity, but he himself in temporal as 
well as spiritual things has been the greatest benefactor to the dio- 
cese [76], Living a frugal and self-denying life, he was enabled to 
acquire sixteen valuable stations in New South Wales and Queensland, 
and in 1S78 ho bequoathed the whole of this property to the diocese. 
The bequest — then estimated as worth a quarter of a million sterling 
— was designed to provide an endowment for all the main diocosan 
institutions [77] ; but as yet the ostimato has not been realised. 

For some time previous to 1882 the Society’s aid to New South 
Wales had been gradually diminishing, and in that year it wholly 
ceased, excepting some slight payments of the nature of pensions to 
certain covenanted* clergymen in the Diocese of Sydney [78]. The good 
effected by this aid will bo best realised by taking the case of a single 
district. Ono of the first Missionaries sent to the colony by tho Socioty 
was tho Rev. W. Stack, who in 18G7 thus recorded the progress which 
lie had witnessed : — 

41 1 went to tho colony of Nov/ South Wales thirty years ago in company with 
two other clergymen, nil three Missionaries of the H.l\G. On onr arrival wo were 
separated far apart, at distances varying from above a hundred to above two 
hundred miles, and were placed in the three most important inland settlements of 
tho colony, Goulhnrn, Bathurst, and Maitland. I took chargn of West Maitland, 
then already a large, populous, and rapidly increasing town, and of a tract of 
country which extended a hundred miles beyond. In all that vast district I was at 
that time the only clergyman of our Church. 

41 New South Wales was then almost a prison, although wo had already a few free 
emigrants. Our population was in a great measure composed of tho felony of 
Great lhitain, and was in a state of the grossest demoralization. Throughout my 
district drunkenness and every vile ness prevailed. Crimes of violcnco and even 
murder were of fearful frequency. I can remember as many as four attempts to 
rob my honso at night, in two of which tho plunderer were actually in the house. 
The Government of the colony had become alive to the necessity of making some 
provision for the spiritual instruction of tho scattered population ; and to aid in 
this goodwork tho 8.P.G. had placed large sums at the disposal of tho Bishop. 

' 44 Tho Colonial Government offered assistance on condition of fixed sums being 
raised to meet their grants. Tho effort to raise the required sum among the 
colonists would liavo been hopeless, us hut a small minority had any fear of God 
or any lovo of truth. But I had in every case tho Bishop's sanction for promising 
largo and liberal aid from the funds of the Society. Tho result is that , in that 
large district where T was once the only clergyman, and a clergyman without a 
church, there arc now at least ten clergymen, ami for every clergyman a church 
and house, mid, I think, a school or schools ; and ilioso clergymen are for tho 
most part now maintained by the voluntary contributions of their people. Anil 
for,- -yes, hundreds, if not thousands of miles beyond— to the north and west, our 
Church is now labouring to spread forth and send her ministers into the remotest 
pasture-jam!, and mountains, and forests, and wherever there is a soul to receive 
their ministrations ; although the aid granted by tlia Colonial Government lias 
been withdrawn, and although but little, if any, assistance is now given to that 
district by the 8.P.G. That Society helped us well over our first and greatest 
difficulties ; and now, through God’s blessing, tho seed sho thero sowed has 
increased a hundred-fold while she is engaged in doing her Master's work else- 
where ” |79J. 

In carrying on its work in othor parts the Socioty has at times 
received substantial assistance from New South Woles. Dishop Tyrell 
in 1800 “ undertook to head a list of subscriptions for the general 
purposes ” of the Society, “ to be remitted ... at the dose of each 
year ; so that many of our clergy, and I trust of our laity also, may 
thus show the gratitude which I know they feel towards the Society 
* The last of these, the Rev. G. N. Woodd, died on Bep* 7 1893. 
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which has conferred such inestimable benefits on tho Church in thin 
Colony” [80]. Tho example has been followed to a certain extent in 
other quarters, but in this respect Newcastle stands foremost among 
all the dioceses of Australia.* 


Statistics.— In Now South Wales (area, 810,700 sq. milos), where the Society (1798- 
1899) assisted in maintaining 119 Missionaries and planting 94 Central Stations (as de- 
tailed on pji. 900-9), there are now 1,189,934 inliabitants, of whom 809,988 are Church 
Members, under tho core of 810 Clergymen and 0 Bishops. [See pp. (705-0; see alto the 
Table on p. 460.] 
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CHAPTER IXI. 

VICTORIA. 

Victoria, tlie Houtli-riisti'vn comer of Australia, was discovered by Captain Cook in 
1770; and between 1798 und 1809 its shores were explored by Bass, Fli: deni, G rant, and 
Murray. Unsuccessful attempts were ixiuiIm to found penal settlements in 1808 (at Bert 
Phillip) and 182(1 (at Western Port). The first permanent and fr*; settlement was 
fanned in 1834 at Portland Bay by the Henty family, which hod arrives in Von Diemen’s 
Land shortly before, from England. Other » wl venturers followed ir 1H85 from Van 
Diemen’s Land and from Sydney. Regular government, Hiibordinato to that of Sydney, 
was established in 188G; and in 1851 the (li strict— which from 1830 had homo the nuino 
of “Port Phillip”— was separated from Now South Wales and created tlio distinct 
Colony of “ Victoria.” 

In April 1838 Bishop Broughton of Australia visited Port Phillip. 
From 11 its favourable position and the good quality of the surrounding 
country ” the settlement bade fair “ to become very speedily an opulent 
and important scene of business and consequently to advance a cor- 
respondingly strong claim upon our attention to its religious interests. 1 1 
The 11 town of Melbourne,” established on the river Yarra Yaira, 
already contained “ (500 resident inhabitants.” They had “ no church 
as yet erected; hut morning and evening prayers, with printed 
sermons ” were 11 read every Sunday in a small wooden building (used 
also as a scliool-liouso) by Mr. .Tames Smith, a worthy and much 
respected settler.” On Faster Day tho Bishop “ officiated twico . . . 
and administered the TToly Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for 
the first time in that part of the territory.” Tho weather was 
“ most unfavourable.” Yet “ the building was completely filled by 
tho congregations and the number of communicants exceeded 
twenty." An address signed by Captain Lonsdale (the police 
magistrate) and by “ a very considerable proportion of tho principal 
settlers ” was presented to tho Bishop “ expressive of their confirmed 
and zealous attachment to the Church of England, and of thoir 
anxious desiro to enjoy again the administration of its ordinances 
by a resident Clergyman.” During his week’s stay the Bishop 11 con- 
certed” with tho District Committees of the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. 
which had been established there, “ the means of erecting a church, 
and also consecrated a burial ground.” £100 “from tho Societies’ 
joint bounty ” was promised towards tho building of tho church and 
parsonage ; and to this “ ample and . . . promising field ” was ap- 
pointed a few montliB later tho Bcv. J. C. Guyllb. [L., Bishop 
Broughton, May 22, 1838 [1].] 

Mr. Gr)lls' health 14 sank under the burden of duty ” at Melbourne, 
and ho was replaced by the Kov. J. Y. Wilson (1841 &c.), and other 
clergymen* were soon stationed in tho Port Phillip district at tho 
express desire of many of tho people [2]. 

Tiiis desire could not always bo gratified, and hence during a later 

• Berra. B. Allwood, It. Forest (1840), B. Stylos, W. G. Nott, F. Vidal ( 1841 ), Port 
Phillip ; A. C. Thorapson(1841), Melbourne. Transferred :-J. C. Giyllf (1842) andJ.Y. 
Wilson (1844), to Portland. 
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Tint Bishop Broughton himself remained at Geelong in 1848 to 
minister to tho settlers. Service was held in the Court House daily, 
morning and evening : the attendance was “ very good . . . and it was 
continued throughout by the parishioners with unabated seriousness 
and regularity.'* Confirmation candidates also came every day for 
instruction, “ and thus engagod” the Bishop “ passed a fortnight 
quietly and happily in the oversight of the fiock of God committed to v> 
his “ charge.” The foundation-stone of a church was also laid, help 
being promised from tho Society. Tho principal sottlers had previously 
“ made an arrangement among themselves to attend public worship 
every Sunday, one of their number reading the service, and another 
an approved discourse by some divine of our Church.” To this the 
episcopal sanction was given, and tho District Surgeon, Mr. Clarke, was 
also “requested to . . . road the burial Service over the dead.” After 
leaving Geelong tho Bishop proceeded to Melbourne, where for two 
months ho regularly assisted Mr. Thompson, the only clergyman in the 
County of Bourkc. Melbourne, which in 1888 “ contained but three 
houses deserving tho namo," and only “ a few hundred souls,” was 
“now a large metropolis . . . with a population approaching to 8,000, 
more than one half of whom ” were “ members of our Church.” “ The 
wooden building ” had been superseded by “ St. James’s Church ... a 
largo structure, substantially built of a dark coloured stone.” To this 
church tho Society had also contributed, but it was still incomplete. 
In it eighty-seven persons were confirmed on October 27, and the 
Bishop ended his work by officiating twice on Sunday, December 10, 
in a storo at “William's Town ... the port of Melbourne, six miles 
down tho Bivcr Yarn." Hero “ the attendance was very numerous 
and very respectable.” 

The Bishop left tho colony with “ a profound impression of the 
difficulties " under which he laboured “ in providing the moons of 
grace ” where needed, but still persuaded that the Church of England, 
whother reckoned “ according to numbers or intelligence,” was “ the 
Church of the people’s preference ” [8J. 

The District Committee of Port Phillip seconded the efforts of 
their Bishop by representing to the Society (in 1848) the neglected 
state of the population in the interior. Of at least 9,000 of these they 
could say : “ Their condition holds out to the Society . . . such a scene 
of spiritual destitution as called that noble institution into existence, 
when thousands of our Christian brethren were similarly situated in 
the North American Colonies, nearly a century and a half ago. Worse, 

. . . than they were then in the plantations, are our bmh population at 
the present day in this wide tract of country without the observance of 
tlio Lord’s Day . . . the celebration of public worship,” or “evon the 
occasional visits of a Clergyman, either to counsel or comfort, rebuke 
or exhort.” To add to “ the ovils,” there were living amongst them 
11 1,800 of tho most degraded hcathon " and nearly 8,000 more at no 
great distance. Tliore being no “ prospect of a better state of things” 
arising out of the offoris of the bush population itself, the Committee 
turned “to the Vcnorable Society,” which had “ already done so much 
to supply the religious wants of this county.” 

This representation was signed by the Administrator* of the 
* Hr. G. J. Lntrobe, then designated Superintendent, afterwards Iiiout-Governor. 
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Province, bat little more could be done at that time than to endeavour 
to enlist the support of the Imperial Government and Churchmen at 
hfl TU fl [4], 

In 1847 the colony was erected into the Bishopric of Melbourne, 
and the Society provided funds for sending out Beyond additional 
clergymen [5]. 

The new Bishop, Dr. Perry, was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey on St. Peter’s Day (Juno 20) 1847, and on his arrival in 
January 1848 there were in the diocese only three clergymen (one 
each at Melbourne, Qcclong, and Portland), four churches (two un- 
finished), three schoolrooms, and two parsonages [6]. 

In some places much had been done by the faithful laity to koep 
alive a sense of religion and a spirit of devotion. Thus at Portland 
the Messrs. Hentyin 1841 hod been accustomed to assemble the peoplo 
every Sunday to read to them Morning Prayers and occasionally 
a a sermon [7]. At Belfast tho Bishop found Dr. Braim performing a 
similar office, and although the people comprised “ a great variety of 
religious denominations,” there was “ no bitterness of feeling amongst 
them” ; “ a neat little weather-board church ” had been erected “ by 
the united contributions of all tho Protestant inhabitants,” and all 
attended the service. At their request Dr. Braim was ordained as 
their pastor. Everywhere tho Bishop was woll received, “especially 
among the Presbyterians and in many instances the peoplo “will- 
ingly came forward to contribute to tho support of an Episcopalian 
Clergyman among them.” At Gippsland, chiefly Presbyterian, where 
there had never been a resident minister of any denomination, all 
appeared “ready to unite, without regard to their differences, in order 
to obtain in some way or other tho ministry of the Word ” [8]. 

Tho Bishop was appalled by “ the total indifference manifested to 
the spiritual welfare of those • . . sent out to this country from tho 
British islands.” Emigrants and exiles were continually arriving, 
unaccompanied by a single minister of any denomination. The 
greater number of them woro “ practically excommunicated ; deprived of 
participation in any of tho ordinances of Christianity.” Tho “ exiles ” 
were convicts who, after punishment for a certain period in England 
were transported with a full pardon subject to the ono condition that 
they did not return. Their introduction led to such evils that tho 
Bishop, though at first disposed to favour the system, had soon to 
confess that he “ should regard tho arrival of a ship with convicts as 
even less mischievous than that of one with pardoned exiles.” Anothor 
class largely imported, and which proved prejudicial to the young colony, 
consisted of “ expirees ” — that is, convicts whose term of transportation 
had expired. These came chiefly from Van Diemon’s Land, and tho 
injury done to Victoria thereby had much to do in stopping^ the 
transportation to the former country. [Seep. 482.] Unless the ministry 
of the Gospel were “ effectually supplied within the next few years,” 
either “ Popery ” would become “ predominant or the truths of Chris- 
tianity ... be almost altogether forgotten, and tho land . . . over- 
spread with infidelity ” [9J. 

By means of its Emigrants’ Spiritual Aid Fund the Society at 
once secured the services of religious instructors for emigrants on 
the voyage [10]. “The liberal and effective aid” rendered by the 
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Society “in diffusing the great blessings of the Gospel through the 
Diocese," drew forth due expressions of gratitude from the Church 
there [11]. 

Withm three months of tho constitution of the Colony of “ Vic- 
toria,” began “ tho discovery of the moBt extensive and most abun- 
dant gold fields hitherto known in the history of tho world,” producing 
“ a complete revolution in the state of Society, bringing ... a largo 
proportion of the labouring population of the neighbouring Colonies, 
and at the same timo raising the price of labour to an exorbitant 
amount, making the common workman ... a rich man,” and re- 
ducing those who possessed fixed incomes to “ a comparative state of 
poverty." Moro than a million sterling was “ produced by digging 
within a few months ” [12]. 

Tho first goldfield, that of .Ballarat, was discovered in September 
1851 ; that of Mount Alexander a few weeks later. Bendigo and 
others soon followed. 

The excitemont produced by these discoveries extended throughout 
and beyond tho colony. Tho bulk of tho male population were eager to 
obtain a share of tho treasure. Every kind of ordinary business was 
abandoned, good appointments and situations were given up, and 
household property was sold for a mere trifle to provide tho necessary 
equipment. For a short time the towns were so deserted by tho moil 
that on ono occasion there was scarcely a man to be seen in Melbourne 
who was not engaged in preparing for the conveyance of lihnself or 
others to the goldfields, and on tlio last night of the year tho 
polico had only two agents left in tlio oity. During tho tlirco years 
1851-4 the population of tho colony increased from about 77,000 to 
over 282,000 [18]. 

To moot the religious wants of tho peoplo the Bocioty came forward 
in 1852 with increased aid [14], and in 1858 tho local Legislature 
passed an Act appropriating £80,000 a year to the general main- 
tenance of religion in tho colony. This sum was divided among all 
the oxisting Christian denominations, according to numbers, rather 
more than one half falling to the share of the Church of England. In 
addition to this £80,000, provision was made from the same source for 
chaplains to the gaol and penal establishments, and for ministers on 
the goldfields [15]. To the Bishop “ the time of the gold discovery, 
both in respect to tho Colony and to the Church, seemed particularly 
to indicate a gracious providence,” coming as it did after the colony 
had been provided with a resident responsible head, and after the 
Church had become to a certain sense established in tho land, and a 
representative body of the laity had distinctly recognised the duty of 
maintaining religion among the people. Added to this was tho advan- 
tage of having for ruler “ at the first formation of the Colony and 
during . • . many years, a man not only of the strictest integrity 
and purest morals, but of sound religious principles,” which were 
manifested on all occasions both in liis public and private life. “ It 
is. impossible to cstiinato too highly tlio benefit conferred upon 
Victoria by the personal character of Mr. La Trobe, wlioco influence 
and example wore uniformly upon the side of religion and virtue.” The 
laity generally appeared to havo “ a much stronger senso of their re- 
sponsibility towards the Church than their brethren in England ” [16]. 
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In 1851 the laity joined with the Clergy in oonforenoe in aeknow- 
ledging 

11 that while it is lawful for tho Church of England in this Colony to receive 
aid from tho State, as well as contributions from friends of tho Church in Groat 
Britain, it is nevertheless the duty of all Christian communities to provide for the 
promulgation of the Gospel and for the maintenance of their Ministers, if thoy 
possess the necessary means ; and also that by God's blessing on the Colony, the 
members of tho Church in this diocese do possoss such means.'* 

From 1858 the provision derived from all local sources— amounting 
to *£81,500 in the year 1800 -proved sufficient for the main support of 
the Church in Victoria [17]. Tho State aid to it, which gradually 
increased to about £21,000 a year, was withdrawn in 1875, and from 
that date the main dependence has been on the voluntary contributions 
of the people, which were stimulated by a gift of £1,000 from tho 
Society in 187C towards the endowment of the clergy [18]. 

During the fifteen years 1818-68 the clergy in tho diocese increased 
from 8 to 00, the churches from 4 to 77, and the schools from 8 to 
196 [19]. But while the progress of the Church had i( perhaps been 
more rapid, the spiritual destitution" in 1868 was still “greater 
than in almost any other English colony," and for such places as 
could not ho provided for otherwise the Society’s aid was continued as 
long as needed. 

“The assistance thus afforded . . . has been of the greatest benefit in promoting 
the progress of tho Church." “ The benefit arising from your grant" (continued 
the Bishop) (l is very much greater than could be inferred from its actual amount* 
... it is to be estimated by comparison, not with the Aggregate amounts of the 
stipends of the Clergy, but with the amounts dispensable by tho Clinrch for the 
supply of tho most urgent wants of tho Diocese in the your— of this it con- 
tributes a very largo proportion " [20]. 

Tho progress of the Church in Victoria and tho openings before 
her had called for a second Bishop as early as 1866, and on the with- 
drawal of State aid the Melboumo Diocesan Assembly were enabled 
(from capitalised savings) to set aside £8,000 towards the endowment 
of a new diocese, which was formed in 1875 under tho name of 
Ballarat [21]. 

On the arrival of the first Bishop, Dr. Thounton, there were 83 
clergy, assisted by lay helpers, at work in a country half the size of 
England, among a scattered population of 250,000. Within six years 
the number of clergy was raised to 50, and that of tho readers doubled. 
Reviewing the progress made, tho Bishop stated, in 1881, that the 
“considerate, generous, and judicious support" of the Society had 
been of the “ greatest assistance ... in organising and developing 
the Church in faco of singular and unexpected difficulties.” Tho 
support consisted of an annual grant towards the maintenance of 
Missions, and £1,000 (in 1875) towards clergy endowment ; the latter 
sum elicited £4,000 from other sources [22]. 

The work of the Church in Victoria lias been mainly among the 
European Colonists, who form the chief part of the population. 
Although much has not been accomplished among tho aborigines and 
the Chinese, those races have not been wholly neglected. 

* [At that time £660 per annum. In 1885 11 nineteen large and important district* 
wera being assisted from a grant of £600 [20a].] 
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In regard to the former Bishop Ferry reported in 1649 that lie 
could not see “ any opening for a Mission among them. 1 ’ Almost 
every attempt which had been made for thoir instruction and con- 
version had been abandoned. One, which had been earned on by 
the Wosleyans for a time with some hopes of success, had just been 
11 given up in despair,” and the remnant of the various surviving tribes 
were “ as ignorant of the ono living and true God as any generation of 
their forelathers.” “ It is a melancholy thought” (he added) “that 
such should be the result of our occupation of their country ; but if 
those who were bom and brought up in Christian England arc suffered 
to fall into a state of ignorance and ungodliness scarcely better than 
heathenism, how can we wonder that the native heathen should 
continue still in their former darkness ? " [28J. In the following year 
was constituted tlio Australasian Board of Missions, and at the meet- 
ing for the purpose in Sydney [sre p. 696] Bishop Perry stated that he 
could not discover that more than three natives had ever been Chris- 
tianised in the colony which he represented. Encouraged, however, 
by what hod been accomplished in South and West Australia, he pro- 
moted the formation of a Mission on the Murray River, undertaken by 
the Moravian Brethren in 1850, and which was “ supported in a great 
measure by members of tlio Church of England ” |24J. 

At a later date the Church engaged directly in work among the 
Natives, and from tho Portland district tlio Society’s Missionary (Rev. C. 
P. Allnutt) in 1878 and 1875 reported good progress in the Lake 
Gudah Aborigines Mission, which had been under his superinten- 
dence [25]. 

Among tho Chinese immigrants in the Colony a Mission was bogun 
about 1850. It was then 11 maintained by tlio combined exertions of all 
the several Protestant branches of the Church, ,v and was progressing 
favourably [26]. 

With the exception of tho employment of a Chinese catechist in the 
Yackandandali district in 1860 [27] littlo more is recorded on this 
subject until 1869, when tho Rev. J. B. Stair of St. Arnaud reported 
that two Chinese had been baptized by him. One of those, James Lee 
Wah, was in the some year continued and placed at Sandhurst ns a 
teacher, and in a few months lie brought four of his countrymen to 
confirmation. Sevoral other Chinese catechists were the result of Mr. 
Stair’s work, which by 1874 had extended to New Bendigo, Daylesford, 
and Blackwood [28]. 

In the St. Arnaud district tho Mission “proceeded steadily and 
with many tokens of blessing on it.” Mr. Stair in 1875 had 17 
candidates for baptism, and there was abundant proof that tho Gospel 
was “ quietly spreading amongst the Chinese ” [29]. 

Referring to tho “ long, diligent, self-denying services ” of Mr. Stair, 
tlio Bishop of Melbourne said in this year “ We are indebted to him for 
(too re-establishment of our Chincso Missions, he having been the 
instrument in God’s hand of converting tlio first Chinaman, whom we 
were able after an interval of several years to employ as a Missionary 
to his fellow countrymen ” [80]. 

In 1881 the Society withdrew its uid to the Church in Victoria, 
leaving this and other good works to bo carried on by local effort [81]. 
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Statistics.— In Victoria (ana, 87,884 sq. miles), whore (1888-81) the Society assisted 
in maintaining 115 Missionaries and planting 64 Central Stations (as detailed on 
pp. 908-8), there are now 1,140,405 inhabitants, of whom 401,804 an Church Members, 
under the care of 325 Clergymen and 2 Bishops. [See pp. 765-6 ; see also the Table 
on p. 460.] 


Reference* (Chapter LXL)— [1] M MSS., V. 4, pp. 08-5 ; R. 1838, pp. 00-100. |R] R. 
1841, p. 55 ; R. 1842, p. 51. [3] Bishop Broaghton’s Visitation Journal, 1848, pp. 27-40. 
[41 Jo., V. 45, pp. 80-1, 112-18, 128 ; R. 1848, pp. 68, 68 ; M MSS., V. 5, pp. 208-0. 
[5] Jo., V. 46, pp. 814-15; R. 1817, pp. 85-6, 118-2}1. [6] QJ*., July 1847, p. 10; R. 
1840, p. 140 ; L., Bishop Terry, Scptombcr 1, 1854. [7] Q.P., Octobor 1842, pp. 18, 14. 
[ 8 ] R. 1840, iip. 171-8. [9J L. of Bishop Perry, Church in tho Colonies, No. 24, 

pp. 120-1 ; R. 1840, pp. 178, 176; R. 1858, pp. 78-4. [10] R. 1849, p. 170. [11] R. 1851, 
p. 80 ; R. 1852, p. 67. [12] R. 1852, pp. 112-13. [13] Church in the Colonies, No. 88, 
pp. 10, 20. [14J Jo., V. 46, pp. 808-4,362-3; R. 1852, p. 112. 115] R. 1863, p. 72; R. 
1864, p. 108 ; Church in tho Colonies, No. 33, pp. 27-0'. flflj Church in the Colonies, 
No. 88, pp. 21-2, 52-3. [17] Applications Committee Report, 1870, p. 8 ; R. 1861, p. 185. 
[18] It. 1875, pp. 77-8; *!o.,'V. 52, pp. 301-2, 380-00; Applications Committee Roport, 
1874, p. 7 ; do., 1876, p. 27. [19 ] R. 18GB, p. 118. [20] L., Bishop Perry, R. 1861, p. 185, 
and R. 1868-4, pp. ISO-1. [20a | U. 1865, p. 148. [21] K. 1866, p. 161 ; R. 1872, p. 01 s 
R. 1875, p. 78. [22] R. 1881, p. 01 ; Jo., V. 52, pp. 310-1. [23] R. 1840, pp. 175-6. 
[24] Report of Australasian Board of Missions, 1850, pp. 3G-40 ; Cliurch in the Colonics, 
No. 88, pp. 8, 0. [25] R. 1878, pp. 08-0; R. 1876, p. 81. [20] Church in tho Colonics, 
No. 36, pp. 18, 10. [271 R- i860, p. 170. [28] U. I860, p. 140; R. 1872, pp. 96-1; 
R. 1874, p. 85. [29] R. 1875, pp. 81-2. [30 [ M MSS., V. 11, pp. 237 (10). L31] Jo. 
V. 54, p. 12 ; Applications Committee Report, 1881, p. 15. 
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CHAPTER LXTT. 

QUEENSLAND. 

QueenhIjAKD forms tli© nortfi-Gastcm division of Australia. Tlio Gulf or Carpon- 
tana was visited by the Dutch in 1(50(J, and the eastern coast by Cook in 1770; but it 
was not until 1820 that tlio llivor Brisbane was discovered. In the next your began tlio 
first settlement — More ton Bay, which was a penal one formed from tho more incorrigible 
of tho convictH in New South Wales. The rich pasturage of Darling Downs attracted 
squatters in 1828; but the country was not thrown open to colonisation before 1812, nor 
was it separated from New Month Wales until Ih.VJ, when it lieeanio a distinct colony 
under tho namu of Queensland. The progress or Queensland was marvellous. Ill two 
years it rose to bo tenth iu point of revenue and importance among the 48 British 
Colonies of 18G2. 

Two yoars before tlio opening of tlio colony to freo immigration a 
Missionary of tho Society, tlio Rev. J. Monsi:, was placed at Brisbane, 
and in 1848 his successor, tlio Rev. .1. Gukgoii, extended liis labours 
to distant parts of tlio Morcton Buy district. Tho need of the re- 
straining iniluonccs of religion was all the more urgent hero because 
the treatment of tlio native's by tlio earlier sottlers (mostly convicts) had 
lod to frequent conflicts between the two races, in which tho white man 
may bo said to have justly earned tho titlo of savage. 

In his first tour Mr. Gregor “ saw a number of tlio aborigines.” 
Tboy were “ all armed with shields, spears, waddies, and boomerangs,” 
and wore “ very vociferous in their calls of ‘ Name you,’ ” but did not 
molest him. From the squatters the Missionary met with a reception 
which " could not well be surpassed in point of courtesy and kindness.” 
Everyone was anxious to afford him “ every facility in meeting with 
the servants on the stations (shepherds &c.) for the purposes of dovotion 
and religious instruction,” all set a good example to those under 
thorn by attending prayers &c., and promises of substantial help for 
the maintenance of religion were forthcoming. Scotch Presbyterians 
“ united with pleasure and interest in the service of the Church of 
England,” and generally liis ministrations were acceptable to servant 
and master alike. Many who had “ not heard tho sound of tho glad 
tidings of great joy for years, were visibly and deeply affected with 
what was spoken to them ; and not a few expressed tlicir gratitude 
- . . for the exertions . . . made ... to preach to them in the 
wilderness tho Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Some exceptions there were, 
and one man whom Mr. Gregor sought to influence was “ the most 
hardened creature in iniquity” that had ever come under his 
observation, being “ totally insensible to every . . . good impression ” ; 
“ he stated that he had quite made up his mind to go to hell provided 
he could accomplish his desires of this world's grossest pleasures [1]. 

While Morcton Bay remained a port of New South Wales the 
Society's connection with it was limited to the support of two Mission- 
aries (Rov. J. Gbkgob 1848-50 and Rev. H. 0. Ibwxn 1851-8). Of the 
state of the Church Missions thoro during this periodfew particulars exist 
except what may bo gathored from tlio reports of the Bishops of Aus- 
tralia and Newcastle already quoted. [See pp, 804-402.] Simultaneously 
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with the formation of the Colony of Queensland (1859) Moretan Bay 
in the southern district, which in 1847 had been included in the See 
of Newcastle, became tho Diocese of Brisbane, Northern Queensland 
still remaining under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Sydney. 
The Society contributed X’1,000 towards the endowment of the new 
bishopric and the provision of additional Missionaries, and within 
threo years of the consecration of Dr. Tufneltj (its first Bishop) the 
number of clergymen had risen from 8 to 1G, and the local contribu- 
tions had increased five-fold |2]. Tho work of the Clergy was ex- 
ceedingly trying and laborious, for not only wore “many of tho 
people careless of religion" but frequently the Missions were as 
extensive as the largest of our English counties. Had it not been 
for tho Society's aid numbers of tho settlers must have been left 
“as ignorant as tho natives around them, as far as religion is 
concerned" [8]. As late as 1880 ono of the Missionaries wroto 
of “a young man of ordinary intelligence,” attending Divine Service 
for tho first time in his life : — “ ho thought the Service would not 
have been over till midnight (commencing at 7 p.m.) and must havo 
had the idea that it would be something like a ball or theatrical per- 
formance” [4|. 

Under the administration of Bishop Half, who succeeded to tho 
dioceso in 1875, u great advance was made towards supplying the 
religious wants of the Colonists, from local voluntary contributions. 

Writing in 1878 lie said “ I hope that before long ... we shall be 
able to devote tho S.P.Gr. money entirely to . . . work among the 
Islanders, Chinese and Aborigines " ['5 1. [The aborigines in Queensland 
are estimated at from 50,000 to 70,000 ; that is, a greater number than 
in any other part of Australia | . The “ islanders " are Poljmesians, and 
like the Chinese have been imported to labour on the plantations ; at one 
time the supply was a forced ono, and it became necessary for tho 
Legislature to prohibit what was littlo removed from a slavo trade 
and to allow of voluntary immigration only. Bishop Hale proved 
a sturdy champion of the native races. His labours in South and 
Western Australia in evangelising the aborigines are well known. In 
Queensland lie succeeded in doing much in the face of great dis- 
couragement and opposition. As tho outcome of the Day of Inter- 
cession of 1876 he baptized at Maryborough in 1877, twenty-three 
Polynesians who had been instructed through the medium of tho 
English language by the clergyman (Mr. Holme) and a lay volunteer 
(Mr. McConkey) [6]. This Mission has met with much encourage- 
ment; many of the islanders have carried back to tbeir homes 
gratefiil recollections of what has been done for them, and the work 
lias won the commendation of Bishop J. H. Helwyn of Melanesia [7]. 

The feelings of hostility and hatred prevailing in the colony against 
the Ghirose made it a matter of more difficulty to attempt anything an 
their behalf. Nevertheless about 1879 a Mission Was set on foot for 
these despised people [8J. 

Tho Society’s aid to Southern Queensland was withdrawn in 
1881 [9], but owing to the continuance of the prejudice against the 
Chinese it was deemed advisable in 1888 to renew assistance for the 
work among them in the city of Brisbane, on the representation of 
Bishop W. T. T. Webber, the successor of Bishop Halo in 1885 [10* 
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Similarly in 1891 the Society camo forward to assist in establishing 
a Mission among the Kanakas (Melanesian islanders) employed in the 
plantations at Bundaberg [11]. The Society also (in 1890—1) contri- 
buted £1,000 towards the endowment of a new diocese (Rockhampton) 
formed out of the Diocese of Brisbane and embracing tlie control por- 
tion of Queensland [12]. To this See the Rt. Rev. N. Dawes (Assistant 
Bishop of Brisbane, 1889-92) was transferred in 1892 [12a]. 

During his Governorship of Queensland Sir G. Bowen pressed 
upon the Society the importance of establishing a Missionary Indus- 
trial School with a view to the education of the children of the 
aborigines, a work which could not well be undertaken by the 
Government itself, but “the Colonial Government and Legislature 
would . . . grant assistance to it, in both land and money, if it were 
undertaken zealously by one of the great Societies/’ Owing to the 
greater warmth and healthiness of the climate and better facility in 
procuring edible plants, fish, and game, there were, he estimated, 
“probably more natives in this Colony* than in all the rest of 
Australia put togethor.” The only systematic attempt hitherto to 
Christianise them had been mode by the Berlin Society, but “from 
some cause or other " it had not succeeded [13J. Tho Society signified 
its willingness to co-operate as soon as local provision had been made 
at some dofined spot; and this haviug been done at Somerset, a 
new settlement at the extreme north of Australia, the Rev. F. C. Jaqg 
and Mr. Kennet were sent thero by the Society in I860 [14]. Soon 
after their arrival in 1867 Mr. Jagg left the Mission and the Govern- 
ment withdrew the European soldiers and police which had been 
stationed there. This led to a suspension of the Mission, but 
Mr. Kennet, the schoolmaster and catechist, remained at liis post till 
March 1869, exhibiting tho Christian spirit to a degreo which won 
the confidence of the natives, and proving that if properly treated 
they were capable of much more good than was generally thought 
possible [15 j. 

While the attempt to establish a Mission at Somerset was being 
made the Bishop of Sydney drew tho Society’s attention to the state 
of “the northern part of Queensland,” then “ almost entirely destitute 
of clergymen ” and needing also a Bishop [10]. Thereupon the Society 
appointed the Rev. J. K. Blaok to Bowen, from which centre he itino- 
rated far and wide. In one of his earlier tours (1869) lie stayed at 
seven hotels, the proprietors of which “ in many cases bemoaned tlie 
few visits they had from clergymen ” ; most of them said he was the 
first one they had seen in the district, “ and all, as if by common con- 
sent,” furthered him on his journey “ free of expense.” At Clermont 
and Copperfiold, containing together about 1,500 people, many parents 
“ had kept their children unbaptized,” and others desired re-baptism 
for those who had been admitted by dissenting ministers. The 
bulk of the population of this district were Church people, but bo 
completely had they been neglocted that “ the Roman priest, the 
Primitive Methodist and Wesleyan, tho Congregationolists and the 
Scotch ministers ” had all in turn been supported, and it was the boast 
of the Roman priest at Clermont “ that he could not have built hiB 

* [“10,0004015,000”; but this was considerably under tlie mark.] [See p. 419.] 
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chapel but. for the assistance of the Protestants.'* There was “ a 
'craving for religion . . . rarely met with in these districts, which for 
want of guidance had gone into a wrong channel and taken an un- 
healthy tone.” 

Whilo ministering in the wilderness in this year (1869) reports 
were circulated that Mr. Black had boon “ murdered by tho aborigines." 
Had they dono so it would havo been in ignorance, Mr. Black being 
ono of tlioir boat Mends. A short time before he had exposed (in 
the Port Denison Times ) "tho abominable atrocities” perpetrated 
upon tho natives of North Queensland. The evils pointed out were 
acknowledged and deplored, and "groat good resulted from these 
articles ” [17]. The work of planting the Church in North Queensland 
was carried on by tho Rev. J. K. Black and the Rev. E. Tanner, 
and other faithful men, and, in 1878, tho llov. Cl. H. Stanton was con- 
secrated first Bishop of North Queensland. Boforo leaving England 
lio was enabled to send out twenty fellow-labourers [18J. On his 
arrival in 1879 lie described tho colony as bristling 11 with splendid 
opportunities.” Tho people, “ intelligent, large-hearted, and respon- 
sive,” liud 11 done wonders." Instead of "log-huts and wigwams" ho 
found “ well-built houses and large towns.” Where he expcctod " only 
rough irreligion and even insult ” ho was "received with enthusiasm 
and warmest welcome" [19]. Nothing, however, existed worthy of 
Church organisation — seven isolated congregations with clergy, under 
the direction of the Bishop of Sydney, 1,500 miles away. The churches 
wore unsightly structures — " something between a bam and a log- 
house.” Under the resident Bishop, who for five years was supported 
by the Society, a wonderful improvement and development was 
effected. Ono of his objects was to "anticipate the advance of 
population by erecting somo Mission Church wherever people began 
to sottlc,” and beforo twelvo years had elapsed endowments had been 
provided, and both Bishop and Clergy were independent of tho 
Society’s aid. 

The laity “ acted very nobly ” in contributing to the endowment 
of tho bishopric — " scarcely any troublesome collecting ” being expe- 
rienced [20]. 

The Diocesan Synod ascribed " much of the local liborality shown 
... to the inducements offered by the Society’s conditional offers of 
'help,” and tho Bishop himself stated in 1HH4 that the diocese owes 
" its existence ” to tho Society’s provision and protection [21]. Tho 
grant for the Bishop ceased in 1882, and that for the Clergy (to 
an Endowment Fund for whom the Society also gave £500) in 
1889 [22]; but fresh needs having arisen wliich local effort could not 
fully supply, the Society eamo forward again in 1892 to assist for a 
limited time in the support of two travelling clergymen. This aid 
(£200 a year) and that for the Missions to the Ghi|@g@ in Brisbane 
and the Kanakas at Bundaberg (£50 a year in each case) repre- 
sent the Society’s present expenditure in the Colony of Queens- 
land^]. 

The latter Mission has been a "wonderful success.” In 1891 
over 10,000 men were brought under instruction, and as they came 
from fifty different islands the teaching must influence a yet huger 
number of people [24]. 
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The growth of the Church in Queensland is remarkable. Out of 
the nine Christian bodies represented in the Colony the Anglican 
Church has increased in the five years 1888-91, 1-18 per cent., the 
Primitive Methodists *85 per cent., and the Salvation Army 1 per cent., 
while the other six show a decrease [25]. 

In 1891 Bishop Stanton was translated to the See of Newcastle 
and was succeeded by the Rev. 6. Barlow [2G]. 

Statistics — In Queensland (arou, 008,41)7 Bq. miles), where (1840-02) the Socioty 
assisted in maintaining 57 Missionaries and planting 48 Central Stations (as detailed on 
pp. 008-4), there arc now 808,718 inluibitants, of whom 142,550 arc Church Members, 
under the cure of 77 Clergymen and 8 Bishops. [See pp. 705-6 ; see also the Table on 
p. 460.] 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Th* northern roast of tliiH, the (.‘mitral division nr Australia, was seen by the Portu- 
guese and Dutch Iwtween 1000 and 1000; and a portion of the south- west coast was 
named Capo Leeuwin by a Dutchman in 1022. Like oilier parts »r tlio island, however, 
its colonisation was left to the British ; mid viewed from this point (although the south 
count was surveyed by Flinders in 1802) its real discoverer was Sturt, in 1820. Asa 
result of lus discoveries a Colonisation Company was formed in England, and founded 
settlements at Kangaroo Island and Adelaide in 1830. It was expected that by selling 
instead of grontingland to emigrants, the colony would be self-supporting from tlie fint ; 
but so far from thin, insolvency resulted, nml numbers would have perished from want 
but for tlio energetic measures of a new Governor, Captain (afterwards Sir George) Grey, 
appointed in 1841. Originally tlie colony was confined within the 132nd and 141st 
degrees of enst longitude and tlie 20th of south latitude. By the annexation of “ No 
Man’s Land ” (in 1861) and the “ Northern Territory" (in 1803) it was extended 80,000 
square miles to the west, and to the Indian Oceun on the north. 

If the founders of the colony wore lacking in worldly wisdom, they 
were truly wise in regard to heavenly things. Their first experiment 
in settling religion was made in connection with the Society, and 
proved anything but a failure. In November 1834 a letter was 
received from Mr. John Taylor stating that “ a portion of the 
settlers about to embark for Southern Australia ” were 
"desirous of forming a District Committee of the S.P.G. for that Colony under 
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the Presidency of the Archdeacon of New Sooth Wales, that the first object of 
the Committee wonld be to collect subscriptions towards . . . erecting a Church, 
. } and taking out a Clergyman, the appointment of such Clergyman being sanctioned 
by the Bishop of London, and the Ecclesiastical authority existing in the other 
Australian Colonics being recognised as extending to Southorn Australia. 11 

Tho Society approved the formation of the proposed Committee, 
and granted £200 towards the erection of a church and the tem- 
porary maintenance of the clergyman [1]. 

A like sum having been contributed by the 8.P.G.K. and £800 by 
individuals, “ with this money the framework of a Church capable of 
containing 750 souls ” was purchased and sont out 41 in one of tho 
first vessels which sailed for the Colony," and the Rev. 0. B. 
Howard was “ appointed to the Chaplaincy by Lord Glenelg ” and 
received a salary from “ the Commissioners of Colonization '* [2J. 

Mr. Howard laboured with his own hands in erecting the church, 
which was named Trinity, and opened in January 1888. The arrival 
of the Rev. J. Farrell (S.P.G.) on February G, 1840, wus a welcome 
relief to him, and the two divided their timo between Adelaide and 
the neighbouring villages until July 1848, when Mr. Howard 44 entered 
into his rest ... at the early ago of thirty-three ” [8]. 

Mr. Farrell was in turn left to labour single-handed for nearly 
throe years. By Ids exertions, supported by Colonel Gawlor and the 
Society, Trinity Church was 11 substantially rebuilt,” and a new one, 
St. John’s, partly erected [41. 

In the meantime the “ South Australian Church Committee ” in 
England having 11 transferred tho whole of their funds and engage- 
ments to the Society,” arrangements wore made for erecting other 
churches and supplying add i tional clorgymei i . T1 ie arrival of the Revs. 
f W. J. Woodcock, J. Pollitt, and W. II. Coombs* in 1840 infused 
“a new and active spirit . . . into the members of our Church, ” 
money was 44 liberally subscribed,” and churches wero 41 erected in a 
most gratifying way ” [51. 

The new Missionaries were “ highly acceptable and prized,” and 
Mr. Woodcock (St. John’s, Adelaid(i) felt convinced that the Church 
of England was 44 the Church of the deliberate choice, at least, of a 
largo majority of the colonists.” 

“Indeed,” said he (in 1817), “ u. great door is opened unto us, if we could only 
avail ourselves of the opportunity presented, hut two Clergymen are quite unequal 
to the duties even of this town. The members of our Church seem suddenly to 
have awakened to tho consciousness of their need of tho ordinances of religion ; and, 
or far at least ns the buildings arc concerned, they are disposed to make some efforts 
to secure them. By contributing, as you now are, to establish our Church hero 
upon a broad and solid basis, and thereby preserving this important Colony from 
ignorance, superstition, imdigion, infidelity, ami multiftrrm dissent, you will 
materially aid in promoting the other great object of your Society, tho conversion 
of the heathen ” [GJ. 

From Mr. Coombb* Journal (1846-7) wo gain an insight into Mr. 
Farrell’s work, as to which he himself hod said little , 

“ The congregation hero ” (Trinity, Adelaide) “ is large and important, between 
500 and 600 in number, amongst them the Governor, the Judge, and principal 
persons of the colony. Mr. Farrell read prayers ; I took the Communion Service, 

* A fourth clergyman was added to the Society's list in 1846, vis. Rev. G. C. Newen- 
hun, son of the Sheriff of the Colony. His salary was wholly provided locally [5aJ 
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and preached. I observed with much interest, sitting round the Communion 
rails— clinging as it were, to the horns of the altar— a group of native boys and 
girls from the Aboriginal School. The boys wear a bright red buBh Bhirt, and the 
girls a sort of grey dress, made in the European fashion. Their sparkling eyes 
were fixed on me as a stranger ; and their attentive demeanour showed that they 
were well instructed in the elementary knowledge of Christianity . . . their 
appearance forcibly reminded me that I was in a strange land ; and as I looked 
upon these poor simple children of the wild, it was with a silent prayer that they 
may be brought to know Him whom to know is life eternal. ... I visited the 
Sunday School ... on entering I was reminded of somo of the best Sabbath 
Schools I had visited in England. There was, however, one feature essentially 
different— the prcsonco, at the end of the room, of many of the Natives from the 
Aboriginal. School. ... I addressed the children. I next went to the School of 
the Aborigines. . . . Governor Kobo takes a deep and most praiseworthy interest 
in endeavouring to improve the condition of the nativo youth of both sexes. I 
met Mr. Moorhousc, the worthy protector of the aborigines, a gentleman who has 
for years made the natives his study, so to speak ; he has again and again boldly 
thrown himself among the wildest tribes, and adapted himself to their habits, 
that lie might acquire a knowledge of their language and manners." 

At Gawler, where Mr. Coombs was stationed, the only building at 
first available for scrvico was a mill, but a suitable structure was 
soon provided, and lie laboured with good effect for eight years 
among a people who, from long abode in the bush, bad “ almost 
forgotten the Church of their fathers ” ; their children in very many 
cases were unbaptized, and their dead were buried with the " burial 
of on ass ” [7j. 

In 1840 the Society accepted from W. Leigh, Esq., of Little 
Aston Ilall, Lichfield, an offer of some land in South Australia and 
£2,000 iu trust for the support of churches and clergymen in that 
province; and at his request in 1842 it was decided to appropriate 
the proceeds of two acres in Adelaide to the endowment of a 
Bishopric or Bishoprics in South Australia. Eighty acres of land 
were also conveyed to the Society for this purpose by T. Wilson, Esq. 
Some part of Mr. Leigh's offer appears to have been subsequently^ 
withdrawn ; but the two town lots, which ho purchased for £150, in ' 
time became so valuable as to furnish the “ chief source of revenue ,v 
of the Church in the colony, although the Episcopate has dorived no 
direct benefit from it. Through Miss Burdctt-Coutts* munificence 
an episcopal endowment was provided, and in 1817 the Rev. A. Short 
was consecrated the first Bishop of Adelaide.* Special provision for 
additional Missionaries was made by tlie Society, and accompanied 
from England by Archdeacon Halo and two other clergymen, the 
Bishop landed in his diocese on December 28, 1847, the eleventh 
anniversary of tlie foundation of the colony [8J. 

The character of his reception was “ so thoroughly that of an 
English country town on occasion of somo local festival” that he 
“ could hardly realise ” that he was at “ the antipodes of England.” 

“ The progress of the Colony is perfectly wonderful ” (he added) ; “ to 
find so large and refined a society in a spot wliero elevon years ago 
fa few naked RavageB hutted themselves under the open forest is a 
startling proof of the energy of our countrymen, and of the success 
• . . given to their labours.” On December 80 a public thanksgiving 
service was hold in Trinity Church, Adelaide. “ To those who had 

* As constituted by Letters Patent Jnno 25, 1847, the Diocese of Adelaide, formed 
out of that of Australia, comprised South Australia and Western Australia [ 80 ]. 

ES 
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seen the ‘day of small tilings,' when one single Clerayman of our 

a arch struggled against the flood of evil, which breaks out in the 
it planting of a Colony, it was a sight of deep interest to witness a 
Bishop communicating with nine* Clergymen at the Altar Table. 
The number of Lay Communicants also was unexpectedly great." 
[L., Bishop Short, Dec. 81, 1847 [9].] 

In 1848 State aid was granted to the ministers of every denomi- 
nation in the Colony, but after three years this provision ceased, and 
the support of the ministry became dependent on voluntary effort, 
supplemented, in the case of the Church of England, by aid from the 
Society [10J. 

In the city of Adelaide progress towards self-support was from the 
first encouraging, and the influence acquired by the Church was such 
that in 1849 the local races, which had been inadvertently fixed for 
Passion Week, “ were postponed . . . immediately the circumstance 
was pointed out." The inhabitants had become “ more zealous and 
Uboral, more regular in attendance on the services ” — the congrega- 
tions in Lent nnd at Easter being 44 very full." On Good Friday the 
shops were 14 almost universally shut ” and little work was done, and the 
day was 44 far better observed " than in sonic parts of England [111. 

As a contrast to Adelaide, tho Port Lincoln* settlement, which 
had been left unsupplied with religious ordinances for the first twelve 
years of its existence, hod bccomo the scene of lawlessness and crime. 

Visiting the district in 1849 the Bishop saw tho remains of five 
natives — a mother and an infant, a mail and two boys — who had died 
from the effects of arsenic mixed with flour, which they had stolen 
from a shepherd's hut. The evidence showed that the mixing had 
been done by the settlers with the object of destroying the natives, 
who had been troublesome to them. 

“ Those who know that the native* Australian lias hewn looked iqxm in the 
early days of every settlement in Australasia as little better than vennin to be 
' destroyed, nml who can estimate the force of fear ami revenge ami cruelty upon 
the untamed heart of ‘ the natural man ’ will not marvel 11 (sniil the Bishop) 
“if security lias been obtained in New South Wales, or the Tuttiura country, or 
other districts, by the means here alluded to, or other* equally unscrupulous. 
I mention these things only with the view of impressing upon the minds of 
Christian Englishmen the need there is of helping to supply the ordinances of 
religion in the early stages of a Colony. . . . This year lias seen tin* settlement 
there ... of a Catechist, and I have now personally ministered to this portion of 
the flock.” 

During the Bishop’s visit to Port Lincoln an investigation took 
place into charges of murder against some natives. Eventually four 
of them were condemned to death, while two whites — 41 gentlemen by 
birth and education " — who were 44 undoubtedly guilty " of 44 the most 
deliberate cold blooded murder" of a native in the Yorke’s Peninsula, 
were acquitted owing to a 44 technical flaw in the native evidence." 
The "atrocities • . . committed by some of the Bush settlers upon the 
natives exceed belief"; and with a view to bringing under the notice 
of the Government and public how little had been done towards tho 
religious instruction of the aborigines, the Bishop, with several of the 

* That being the whole number then employed in the diocese. 

. t 900 miles west of Adelaide, by sea. European population in 1840 about 800,ipread 
..ever a large district. 
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Clergy and members of the Bar, petitioned for a commutation of the 
sentence on the four men, and two were reprieved. In the course pf 
these proceedings the capacity of the natives to receive instruction 
was demonstrated by the marriage of a native couple who had been 
Christianised in the school at Adelaide. The ceremony was performed 
at Port Lincoln by the Bishop in tlio presence of the Governor, the 
court house being 11 filled on the occasion, and the behaviour of the 
pair was thoughtful and proper ” [12]. 

In the next year (1850) a ttaining institution for young natives 
was established at Port Lincoln by Archdeacon Hale, with the 
assistance of Government and the Society. The object was to with- 
draw the natives from the savage and demoralising practices of 
their tribes and to give them a thoroughly Christian education and 
training. 

11 The settlement” (wrote the Bishop on Sept. 7, 1850) “will form a sort of 
industrial school for tlio young half-truiucd married natives. They will garden, 
do farm work, tisli, etc., and 1 see no reason why u Christian village may not grow 
out of the institution, managed as I believe it will be, with wisdom, kindness, zeal, 
and a humble prayerful dependence upon God. It starts under better circum- 
stances than any Mission to the natives ye.l undertaken.’ 1 

The spot first selected was Boston Island, but us fresh wator could 
not bo found there the Mission was removed to Poonindie on the 
mainland in, or about, 1851. 

In 1853 Bishop Short reported that Archdeacon Hale’s labours 
had been 

11 blessed with a considerable degree of success. Many young adult natives, who 
would have belonged to the most degraded portion of the human family, ore 
now' clothed and in their right minds, sitting at the feet of .lesus, and intelligently 
worshipping, through Him, their heavenly Father. The Mission now consists of 
fifty-four natives comprising eleven married couples, the rest children, . . . 
thirteen being from the Port Jjincolu district. The married couples had each their 
little hut built of the trunks of the Shea-oak . . . the other children in small 
divisions occupy the remaining ones. They have, their meals in common in the 
general kitchen. . . . Naming one of the elder young men, assisted by two mates, 
is steward, butcher and cook. At half past six in the morning, and after sundown, 
all assemble at the Archdeacon's cottage, for the reading of Scripture and prayer. 
The schoolmaster, Mr. liuslop, leads the singing of a single hymn, and the low 
soft voices of llie natives make pleasing melody. A plain exposition follows. 
After breakfast they go to theiv several employments: the cowherds milk, <tc. ; 
sumo were engaged in putting up posts and rails for a stock yard ; the shepherds 
were with the flocks; two assisted the bricklayer, one preparing mortar^ the 
other laying bricks. At the proper season they plow, reap, shear, make bncks, 
bum charcoal ; do, in fact, under the direction of the overseer, the usual work of a 
station. Six hours are the limits of the working day ; they arc unequal to more. 
Hhepherds and first-class labourers receive 8s. per week and rations ; second-class 
5s., third 3 a. (kZ., fourth 2s. (W. The younger children attend school ; the married 
women wash, and learn sewing clothes, making and mending. Such is an outline 
of the occupation, education, and religious training adopted at Poonindie, which 
begun with very limited means, and with no previous instance of success to 
qncourage hope, has nevertheless, through a blessing upon the Archdeacon’s 
patient, untiring, quiet seal, readied a very promising state of maturity. Thus 
for the Institution is an exception to the list of Australian Missionary failures.” 

Dazing his visit the Bishop baptized ten native men and one woman. 

Under Archdeac on Hale the institution continued to prosper in 
material and spiritual things. The lives of its inmates often put to 
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shame those of some of the colonists. In no instance did it happen 
t^at any of the former sent into the town on business gave way to 
drunkenness. With the white labourers the reverse was the case, 
and on one occasion a Poonindie driver, who had loaded his own 
dray, was found rendering a similar sendee to a Bettler who lay intoxi- 
catea on the beach. The reverence and devotion seen in the doily and 
Sunday services at Poonindie were such as to impress visitors with 
the sincerity of the worship and the piety of those representatives of 
the once despised race. “ The singing was led by three • • . men 
playing on flutes, while the low, gentlo voices of the others made 
their ‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs ’ a delight to themselves 
and all who heard them. 1 ’ 

The removal of Archdeacon Halo to Western Australia as Bishop 
of the new Dioceso of Perth in 1857 proved a gain to the natives 
there, but the loss to Poonindie was great. 

A period of sickness (1850-8), in which twenty-one deaths occurred, 
was followed by financial troubles, and though health and worldly 
prosperity returned, the Missionary character of the institution was 
not restored for some years. By 1808 two of the natives were “ able 
to conduct the Sunday morning service.” Under a new system, intro- 
duced in 1808, each day was begun and ended by service in the chapel. 
In their various occupations the natives were now enabled to cam 
from 10s. to 41 a week at form work ; for shearing they were paid 
at the same rate as the whites- sometimes il l in a month. When, 
after sixteen years’ absence, Bishop Hale revisited Poonindie, lie saw 
the realisation of his idea — “ A Christian village of South Australian 
natives, reclaimed from barbarism, trained to the duties of social 
Christian life, and walking in the fear of Clod, through knowledge 
and faith in the love of Christ their Saviour, and the power of Ilia 
Spirit.’ 

For what had been dono for them they were not unmindful. Their 
former benefactor was presented witli a tea service, and tiieir sympathy 
for those who were even as they had been was shown by an annual 
contribution of equal value- -410 — to the Melanesian Mission. 

During his visit Bishop Hale took the Sunday morning service. The 
first lesson began with the words “ Cast thy bread upon tbe waters : and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” On this subject lie preached, and 
we learn that “ there was scarcely a dry eye in tlio assembly. The 
natives and half-castes were deeply impressed with the signal fulfilment 
of this promise to their founder and benefactor, while lie himself could 
not but thankfully recognise the hand of God in nil that has been 
accomplished." Many of the white neighbours were present and joined 
in tbe service. In concluding his account of the day’s proceedings 
Bishop Short wrote (iu 1872) 

11 It may suffice to lower the pride of tho white-skinned race to know that the 
half-easLe children between the high Caucasian Englishman and the (supposed) 
degraded Australian type of humanity are a fine powerful, healthy, good looking 
race— both men and women, not darker than the natives of Southern Europe, and 
capable in all respects of taking their place even in tho firat generation beside the 
Briton or Teuton ; driving tho plough, or wielding tho axe with equal precision, 
or shearing with greater care and skill— from 75 to 100 sheep a day— than their 
white, competitors. It is well known in the Port Lincoln district that the Poonindio 
■hearers do their work most satisfactorily and that Tom Adams is considered the 
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boat shearer in iho whole district. Let prejudice then give way before the inex - 
oraUe logic of facts, and let the 1 caviller 1 if ho can, point out a hamlet of equal 
numbers, composed of natives from different districts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
so dwelling together in peace and harmony, and equally free from moral offences, 
or so attentive to their religious duties, as arc the natives and half-castes now 
living in the Institution at Poonindie, enjoying consequently much happiness and 
walking in the fear of God. To Him be all the glory through Jesus Christ our 
Lord”* [13]. 

' While the natives were thus being cared for there was much real 
Mission work being done among the colonists also. In 1850—7 there 
were 24 clergymen in the diocese, “but without the aid of the Society,” 
said the Bishop, “ wo could not have planted nor could we maintain 
oven this number.” The Society’s grant “ I have invariably kept for 
strictly Missionary purposes ” [14]. 

Hero is a specimen of the work done among the emigrants in the 
Bush. Before tho Rev. E. 1\ Strickland was sent to the Kapunda 
district in 1850 tho neighbourhood was “ notoriously had. The settlers 
disregarded Sunday until they at last lost the day.” Some would 
contend that it was Saturday ; others, Monday. Mr. Strickland began 
by visiting every house and tent that ho could hoar of. Many had 
not heard a clergyman’s voice since their arrival in the colony. In 
Homo instances Mr. Stricklund “ spent hours in teaching tho adult 
members of a family to write.” On one occasion lie sought out a 
fever-stricken family whom no one else but tho doctor would go near. 
In a miserable hut lay a father, mother, and six children — one of 
them dead. Tho husband was too ill to talk, but the wife in an 
ecstasy of joy clasped licr hands and sitting up in bed cried out . . . 
11 Look, look, my children ! . . . that is one of tho Clergymen I have told 
you about that live in dour Old England who could have thought that 
one of them would have sought us out in this wilderness?” All 
the children hid themselves under tho bedclothes, never having before 
seen a man dressed all in black clothes. So valued and blessed wero 
Mr. Strickland’s ministrations that the settlers set to work to build 
three chiirchcs, and in 1858 two wero consecrated— at Kapunda and 
Riverton -confirmations wero held in each, tho congregations were 
overflowing, and the collections amounted to £05. “ This,” said the 
Bishop, “ illustrates the effect of the Society’s . . . grant ... in open- 
ing new Missions ” [15J. 

Another Missionary of tho Society was once stopped in the street 
by a gold digger, who said : “ Can you tell me where I can find tho 
Bishop ? or perhaps, if you arc a clergyman, you can do for me what 
1 want. I promised, if (iod prospered me at the diggings, to do some- 
thing for tho Church.” So saying he placed .120 in Mr. Woodcock's 
hand under a promise that his name should not bo disclosed. [L., Rev. 
J. W. Woodcock, 1858 [10].l 

Wherever tho Bishop went lie found tho services of the Church 
“ heartily welcomed,” and generally the people were liberal in contri- 
buting to their support- in Adelaide in 1801 more than £2,000 a year 
was being raised for Church purposes [17]. A clergyman landing in 
that city in 1862 was surprised to sea line churches— “ in which the 

* It should be added tli&t natives of Poonindie were on several occasions received 
as guests at the Bishop's house, Adelaide. 
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singing and chanting were equal to any in England ” — also large Day 
Schools and Sunday Schools [18]. 

By - means of a Diocesan Endowment and Additional Clergy Fund 
started in 1860 and built up with the Society’s assistance, sufficient 
provision was made for the poorer districts to enable the Society 
to discontinue its aid to the colony in 1865, and Adolaide thus afforded 
the first example on the continent of Australia of a diocese complete 
in its organisation and independent of any State aid or external sup- 
port of its clergy [19]. 

In advocating the substitution for annual grants of one sufficient 
endowment in land for the future extension of the Church,” Bishop 
■ Short said in 1856 : “ Had this been dono ten years ago, the Church in 
this Colony would have been entirely self-supporting, independent alike 
of the State or contributions of the mother country” [20]. 

For the southern part it has not been necessary to renew help, but 
the “ Northern Territory ” has since claimed and received assistance. 
Long before its incorporation into “ South Australia ” the Society’s 
attention had been drawn to this quarter. In 1824 an English 
settlement was formed at Melville Island. Throe years later it was 
transferred to Hollies Bay, and in 1829 abandoned. In 1888 Bishop 
Broughton of Australia informed the Society that an expedition was 
11 on the point of sailing from Sydney to establish a colony at Port 
Essington . . . within a few miles of Baffles Bay . . . under the 
command of Sir Gordon Bremer who conducted the first establish- 
ment.” As the settlement from tho outset was to contain a great 
number of persons, including the crews of two ships of war, the Bishop 
learned with regret that “no provision whatever had been made for 
the appointment of any Clergy mini . . . but that it was intended to 
proceed with as little attention to securo the administration of the 
offices of religion us if the settlement had been undertaken by a 
heathen and not by u Christian nation.” The desire of tho Bishop to 
“provide the blessing of a Christian establishment ” was increased on 
learning that in the islands of Wctta, Kissa, Ac., to the north of Timor, 
there existed a native Christian community with whom tho British 
would soon bo in frequent intercourse. As tho power of the Dutch (to 
whom these natives owed their conversion) was then declining in that 
quarter, there appeared to be an opening for extending “an 
acquaintance with the Gospel over the numerous islands . . . between 
Timor and the Philli pines." But if a favourable impression was to bo 
made, “wo must show them” (said the Bishop) “that wo are 
Christians no less than themselves :and when they visit our settlement 
they must not be allowed to remark so obvious an inferiority in us as 
that while they have churches for tho public worship of God we have 
none.” The Bishop therefore placed at Kir G. Bremer’s disposal £'800, 
£200 being from the funds of the S.P.G. andS.P.C.K.,for the erection 
of a church at Port Essington, promising also to provide a clergyman 
at tho “ earliest opportunity ” [21 J. 

As no further communication on tho subject can be found in the 
Society 's records, it must bo assumod that this expedition also failed 
before either church or clergyman could be provided. 

A fresh opportunity occurred in 1872 in connection with the 
occupation of Port Darwin and the establishment of telegraph stations 
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from Port Essington to Adelaide. Until the completion of the 
telegraph the English population in the Northern Territory did not 
exceed 800 souls ; but the discovery of goldfields about that time 
seemed likely to 11 create a rush and turn the place into a new 
California." By tlio aid of the Society the Rev. C. W. Hawkins was 
sent to Port Darwin in January 1874, but being unable to endure the 
trying climate he returned to Adelaide in tho following July. At that 
time the settlement was unprosperous, the congregations were small, 
and little help was forthcoming from them for his support or for 
church building. The prospects of the colony were so uncertain that 
it was not deemed advisable to renew tho Mission until 1884, by which 
time 700 Europeans and some 8,000 Chinese had become established, 
there. In 1885 the Rev. J. French of Adelaide visited tho district.* 
The majority of the Europeans were well affected to the Church, and 
desired her ministrations. He “ was welcomed everywhere and men 
seemedgladto think that their spiritual wants were not quite forgotten." 
The Rev. T. Ward, who volunteered for tho Mission in 1886, was also 
welcomed, but he soon “ found the work very unsatisfactory and 
discouraging," the English being indisposed to attend service after 
being <# left churchless so long." Worse than this, his efforts to 
instruct the Chinese were opposed. It was objected that ho was 
"enabling tho Chinese to displace Europeans in stores and other 
places," and some of the masters said that if the Chinese boys learned 
English they would dismiss them. Their teaching had therefore to be 
abandoned, and Mr. Ward resigned in 1888. A successor has not yet 
been forthcoming, though the need of one has been forcibly 
demonstrated by the above circumstances and by the conclusion cf 
Mr. Ward's report : - 

“ One great question, and one of surpassing difliculty, is, how can the Gospel 
of our Lord be taught to the thousands upon thousands of North Territory 
aboriginals? Their very low typo of humanity, llioir utter want of morality, 
which places their outward life lower tliuu that of the beasts which perish, the 
fact tl.at they arc always roving about and appear incapable of settled life, — 
these and other characteristics render tho solution of the question very hard. 1 
have reported respecting this to the Bishop of Adelaide 11 [22]. 

With the examplo of Poonindio before us, it ought not to bo 
impossible to solvo the question. 

Tliero arc few colonies in which the Church has been planted and 
become self-supporting in thirty years. With the exception of tho . 
Northern Territory, this has been the caso with South Australia. 
Gratitude for what lias been accomplished has not been wanting. As 
early as 1857 an annual collection for tho Foreign Missions of the 
Society was begun in every church, and £65 was received towards the 
re-establishment of the Delhi Mission after the Indian Mutiny. In 
addition to tho direct contributions to tho Society's funds, Missions to 
the surrounding heathen both in Australia and in Melanesia are 
supported [28]. 

Statistics.— In South Australia (area, 008,000 square miles), where (1886-05, 1874-45, 
1886-8) the Society assisted in maintaining 84 Missionaries and planting 27 Central 
Stations (as detailed on pp. U04-5), there are now 820,481 inhabitants, of whom 88,271 
ere Church Members, under the cue of 08 Clergymen and a Bishop. [Nee p. 785 ; see 
alto the Table, p. 45fl!] 
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CILVPTEU LXIV. 


WESTIiltN AUSTRALIA. 

The early Portuguese nml Dutch navigalnrs worn the first Europeans to visit 
Western Australia, uml the Swan Itivcr is said to have 1 received its name from William 
Vbuning, a Dntchninn, in 1695. Ni> attempt at settlement was made until 1820, when a 
party of convicts with a military guard was scut to King George's Hound by tlin Govern- 
ment of Now South Wales. In 1829 the. colony was formally proclaimed, the towns 
of Perth and Freemautlo were founded under Governor Stirling, and immigrants liegiin 
to arrive. Great difficulties and losses worn cnmuntcml at the outset; hut the earlier 
settlors contained such n proportion of goiNl men and women tlml up hi 1838 there hail 
siol been "occasion to execute sentence of death on a single individual,'’ und only “a 
(•mall number of offences hail Im'ou committed and these chiefly by immigrants front the 
neighbouring penal settlements.” | Kojmh t of Governor Stirling, 1838. ] As free immigra- 
tion did not continue < hi a scale biifllcient to develop the country, the settlers in 1856 
petitioned the Imperial Government to make the colony a penal settlement. Nearly 
10,000 convicts were introduced during the next 18 years, at tlin end of which (*.«.. in 
1808) transportation to Western Australia ceased. Most of the original settlers being 
members ax the Church of England, the Bov. J. B. Wiltenoom was appointed chaplain 
on the proclamation of the colony, and for muny years ho was the only clergyman in it. 
He was stationed at Perth. 

In Januaiy 1884 “ tho Australian Company ” stated that they were 
prepared to partly support a clergyman who might officiate in a church 
which had been recently built by Bir E. Parry on their estate in West 
Australia, provided the Society would “ recommend a proper person 
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for the situation and . . . make some addition to his salary." The 
offer met with a ready response and a vote of £50 per annum, but as 
the Company were “ not prepared to waive thoir right of removing at 
their pleasure the clergyman," the Society declined to appoint to the 
church [1]. This was one of the first churches erected in the colony, 
possibly the first, for the chief towns seem to have been unprovided 
with such buildings until some years later, when with the aid of the 
Society (first voted in 1886) churches were erected at Freemantle 
(opened August 1848), and Perth* (opened January 22, 184G). In each 
instance the assistance (£200 to Perth and £100 to Freemantle) was 
granted in answer to applications made by Major Irvine, Comman- 
dant of the Forces in Western Australia [2j. 

The need of additional clergymen for the colony wub brought to the 
Society’s notice by the “ Rev. Dr. Elvington ” in 1840 and the Rev. 
J. B. Wittenoom in 1841, and in the latter year the Rev. G. King was 
sent out by the Society and stationed at Freemantle [8]. There for 
eight years he ministered to both settlers and natives. For the latter 
a school was opened (with Government aid) in 1842, consisting of 
children collected from the bush- the girls had all been betrothed to 
native men, but as their futuro husbands were already possessed of a 
wifo or two, Mr. King easily purchased their freedom. In December 
1842 ten of the children wero baptized in Freemantle Church. “ This 
gathering of the first-fruits of the Church of God was an unspeakably 
interesting occasion; and tho solemn attention" of the “crowded 
congregation bespoke more concern Hum curiosity ” [4 j. The advance- 
ment of the native children “towards civilization and evangelical 
knowledge " was “ uniformly progressive ” ; “ in moral sentiment, as 
well as hi the attainment of ordinary humble tuition " they were “ not 
one degree inferior to the common average of European children," 
and quite as “reverential and attentive." [Rev. G. King, Jan. 1, 
1846 [5].] 

The total white population of the colony in 1846 was about 4,000. 
As these people wero widely scattered, thirteen churches or chapels 
had been built for them, and “ the Church of England ” being “ the 
f'hurch of the people," there was not “ a dissenting body in the terri- 
tory " except in tho town of Perth, where the Wesleyans and Romanists 
had secured an entrance. Within three years of the completion of 
their church the Freemantle congregation sent the Society an offering 
nearly equal in amount to one-fiftli of its grant towards tho erection 
of the building [Gj. 

The stations for 50 miles to the south and 20 miles to the east of 
Freemantle were also served by Mr. King, whoso visits wore so 
arranged “ that evory settler within tho circuit of his work " might 
“ have divine service brought to his door, or to his neighbour's bouse, 
once in the month." One early result was tlio erection of churches 
by the settlers at Pinjarrah and Mandurali in 1842, and the gift of 
500 acres of land from Mr. Thomas Peel as an endowment for the 
former [7J. 

In 1848 the Bishop of Adelaide made his first visit to Western 

* " The foundation of a good sited cliurcli at Perth " was laid by Governor Hutt on 

1, 1841, in which year he also reported “ We havo throe additional churches built 
ou the banks of tho Swan n [2a]. 
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Australia, which was then under his (Large. The colony was in 
a very depressed state as to trade and commerce. The population 
numbered 4,600, of whom above 2,700 claimed membership with the 
Church of England. “A Bishop, several Priests with lay brothers and 
four Sisters of Mercy ” had been 44 sent out to take care of the little 
flock " of Roman Catholics (806 in number) 41 and the heathen." Some 
of these clergy withdrew 44 on finding thoir services less needed than 
supposed." Two who were at King George’s Sound left “ after trying for 
a few months to instruct the natives in the bush." For the thirteen 
English churches thero wero only five clergymen. The first episcopal 
act of Bishop Short was the consecration of a newly erected church at 
Albany in King Georgo’s Sound. Confirmation was administered to 
10 men and 14 women (all but ono of whom remained to communicate), 
and the Bishop also baptized two half-caste children, 44 brought up in 
the nurture of tho Lord by the disinterested kindness of persons un- 
connected with them except by the tie of Christian love." It was 
“ wonderful and consolatory " to find in a place where for 18 years 
there was no resident minister, so earnest a desire for the ordinances 
of Divine service." 11 All Sectarian feeling was thrown aside and 
within the walls of Zion were seen sitting together, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, English, Scotch, Irish, 
American, worshipping together with brotherly love,” — in all a con- 
gregation of 100. 

On leaving, the Bishop was presented with "an affectionate 
address,” signed by everybody who could write ; and men, women and 
children followed him to the shoro. 

At Freemantle, Mr. King’s Native School was inspected. 44 It con- 
sisted of 16 children of both sexes, mostly taken in infancy from tho 
busli, as being orphans or otherwise unbefriouded.” The natives of 
Western Australia were 14 superior to the Adelaide tribe, physically and 
in point of civilisation.” But "the faith and love . . . which led . . . 
Mr. King to treat thorn as he would an orphan white child ” was rare. 
The natives generally being 41 counted an inferior class " and 44 some- 
times defrauded,” naturally preferred their native associations 44 to 
being despised and wronged as a Pariah caste among whites, many 
of whom ” were 44 below themselves in honesty, trustfulness, and 
self-respect.” 14 The work may bo ono of time " (continued the Bishop), 
4< but wise and Christian management would roclaiin some firstfruits 
of this neglected race ... as yet thoy have not received that manage- 
ment except in isolated instances.” 

Four native couples * wero married by the Bishop. Three of tlio 
girls when rescued seven years before wero 44 the most debased in habits 
and the least lmppy of all tho creatures which the forest sustains." 
Unfortunately the charge of his extensive Mission impairod Mr. King’s 
health, and in 1810 ho had to leave the colony. His ministry had 
“ been much blessed " |8]. 

Li the first-fruits of the Freemantle Native School lay “ the pledge 
of a rich and plentiful harvest " among; the aborigines. - Mr. King bad 
endeavoured in 1844 to establish a training institution at the Murray* 
with a view to the evangelisation of the Murray tribe — 41 the fiercest 
and most warlike in the country,” and that which gave battle to a 
* The men were from the Wesleyan Institution at Wonneroo. 
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strong military party when Sir James Stirling went to mark oat the 
town site of Pinjarrah. The 4 Governor of the Colony confessed him- 
self 11 deeply sensible of the justice 11 of Mr. King’s representation 
“ and of the paranpunt duty incumbent on a Government to provide 
instruction for the inhabitants of a country,” but the public funds at 
that time could not bear the charge [9]. 

With the appointment of tko ltov. J. Wollaston to the newly- 
formed Archdeaconry of Albany in 1849 arose an opportunity of 
opening work among the aborigines in that neighbourhood, and the 
Society placed £50 per annum at liis disposal for a Native Mission, in 
addition to an annual grant of £200 for encouraging the erection of 
churches and providing catechists for the settlers. Both grants proved 
of excellent service. 

For tho natives, a Training Institution was opened in 1852, a 
benevolent lady, Mrs. Camfield, undertaking the care and instruction 
of tho children without remuneration |10]. 

By the aid of the Society, which contributed £8,000* in 1852 
towards an endowment [11 J, Western Australia was in 1857 separated 
from Adelaide and formed into the Diocese of Perth, its first Bishop, 
Dr. Hale, reported in 1802 that the Albany Native Institution, which 
“ could scarcely have struggled into existence if it had not been fostered 
by the Society,” was “ now in a condition much more flourishing and 
hopeful than at any former period.” People had boon backward 11 in 
believing that anything can be done towards civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing the Natives.” But the Governor having recently visited and 
examined tho Institution had become 14 so perfectly satisfied as to the 
reality, and the value ” of the work, that instead of withdrawing sup- 
port as had been anticipated, he increased it, and instructed the 
resident magistrates in the different colonies to endeavour to induce the 
natives to give up children for tbo purpose of instruction and education 
at Albany at the public expense [12]. 

With tho exception of the Albany Institution, and tho partial sup- 
port of a few clergymen between 1857 and 18(5-1,+ Perth received little 
assistance from tho Society during tho first twenty years of its existence 
as a separate diocese, the Imperial and Colonial Legislatures having 
made provision for a staff of clergy. Since the disestablishment of the 
Church and tho withdrawal of Government aid in 1878 &c. tho Society 
has again contributed;]: to the maintenance and extension of the 
Church’s ministrations in the colony [18!. A portion of this renewed 
help has long been available for a now Mission to the aborigines, and 
in 1885 tiie Kcv. J. B. Griddle endeavoured to establish a station 
among the natives in the Gascoyne district ; but owing to tho oppo- 
sition of tho colonists lie removed (in 1887) to New South Wales, in 
which colony he had already (at Wamngesda) done excellent work 
among the aborigines. The lack of a suitable successor prevented a 
renewed attempt until 1890. It is hoped that with the co-operation of 

* Increased to £8,225 in 1HR2 [11a]. 

„ t Her. W. D. William*, Guildford, 18B7-P ; ltov. W. 8. Moado, King George's Sound, 
1850- Roy. H. B. Thornhill, Northum &i-., 1BIUJ-2 ; Rev. (?. J. Rostock, do., 1800-4; 
ttmr. J. 8. Brice, Pinjarrah ii\, 1862-4. 

t By voting £1,000 towards a Sustentation and Endowment Fond, besides annual 
g«nts for Clergy [l«a]. 
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thfe Colonial Government a strong and gnccessfol Mission will now be 
permanently established among the natives [14]. 

4 On Bishop Hale’s translation to Brisbane in 1875 (p. 412), he was 
succeeded (in 1876) by Bishop H. H. Parry, who Jield the office until 
his death on Nov. 15, 1898 (pp. 765, 882). 

Statistics. — I n WoBtem Australia (area, 1,000,000 mi. miles), where (1841-04, 
1870-02) the Society has assisted iu maintaining 04 Missionaries and planting 28 Chntral 
Stations (ivh detailed on p. 005), there aro now 58,285 inhabitants, of whom 24,700 are 
Church Members, under the care of 25 Clergymen and a Bishop. [Afao p. 705; toe alto 
the Table on p. 400.] 

llrfcronrct (Chapter LXIV.)—fll .To., V. 48, pp. 872, 301. [2] .To., V. 44, pp. 90, 110 ; 
App. Jo. C, p. 77 ; It. INI I, p. 95; 11. 1815, p. 97; Q.P., Jan. 1843, p. 10. |taj App. 
Jo. C, p. 77. rSJ .To., V. 40, pp. 842, 879, 881, 410 ; It. 1840, p. 52: tee aho App. Jo. C, 
pp. 70-8. [41 Q.I\, Jaimuvv IN48, pp. 8, 9; Q.1 1 ., October 1843, p. 7; M MSS., V. 5, 
pp. 117-20. 141-1, 227-8. 1 51 M MSS., V. 5. p. 429; It. 1810, p. 9ft: «r aho R. 1844, 
p. 95. {0} R. 184ft, p. 90. [ 71 Q.r., January 1843, pp. 9, 10 ; Jo., V. 15, p. 115 ; M MSS., 
V. 5, p. 142; R. 1819, p. 189. [81 M MSS.. V. 1, pp. 128-40. 145; It. 1849, pp. 184-9; 

Q. P., July 1849, pp. 18-15. f9| M MSS., V. 5, pp. 881-2 ; Q.l\, April 1845, pp. 14, 15. 
flO] H. 1849, p. 184 ; It. 1853, pp. 77-8 ; It. 1855. pp. 130, 138 ; Jo., V. 40, p. 248 ; 
M MSS., V. 1, pp. 145, 207, 282-7 ; V. 8, pp. 41-4 ; (S.M. 1854, pp. 05-71. [11'! Jo-. V. 4fi, 
pp. 881-8. [Ilf/. | Jo., V. 54, p. 89. |12] M MSS., V. 19, p. 27 ; Jo., V. 48, pp. 243-8 ; 
M.F. 1802, pp. 119-20 ; It. 1802, p. 180. |131 It. 18«i, p. 104 ; Jt. 1877, p. 08. (13aj Jo., 
V. 52, p. 390 ; Jo., V. 51, p. 89; ApplicnliniiH r«ninnitte« Report, 1882, pp. 13-18, viii; 

R. 1891, p. 125. [141 R. 1882, pp. 71-2 ; It. 1885, p. 78 ; It. 1880, p. 79; M MSS., V. 19, 
pp. 108, 170-5, 180-91, 204-7, 218, 210. 


C.I [AFTER LXV. 


TASMANIA. 


Tasmania — or Van Diemen's Laud, ns it was once called— was discovered in 1042 by 
the Dutch navigator, Abel Van Tasman ; but it was reserved for Surgeon Bass in 1797 
to demonstrate that it was an isluiid. England formally took possession of it in 1803, 
and made it an auxiliary penal settlement- to Ne.w South Wales. The first convicts 
were sent out in 1894, mid JLolmvt Town was founded on tlio banks of the Derwent. 
Free emigrants worn first introduced iu J8J0 ; and in the next year a church wiuj begun 
at Hobart. Already Llio colony was paying the penally of religious neglect. Within a 
year of the British nccii]iatiou (1803-1) a collision took place between the colonists and 
the aborigines at Risdou, when many of the latter were slain. Tim efforts of several of 
the Governors to restore confidence and establish friendly relations were frustrated by 
outrages committed by European “bushrangers.” In retaliating, tho natives Wei's 
unable to discriminate between friend and foe. "No white uiuh’b life was safe. . ■ • 
Men, women and children were sin-ured alike.” In 1880 (iovernor Arthur planned the 
removal of the natives to a separate island. Five thousand troops were sent out to effect 
the capture; but after two niuntliH 1 absence and an expenditure of £80,000 they brought 
back only two prisoners. What liumlierH failed to do, was accomplished by a builder in 
llobart Town, named Robinson, who gained such un influence ovfrr the natives thati 
chiefly by persuasion, the whole of tlium were gathered together and transferred to 
Flinders island, in Bass Straits, the last capture taking place in December 1849. Hot* 1 * 
notwithstanding every reasonable attention paid to tlieir comfort and improvement oy 
Government, their number liad dwindled to 54 whon visited by Bishop Nixon in l8«o. 
Foar years later the survivora were removed to Oyster Cove, where in 1854 only 
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remained. [See Bisliop Nixon's Cruise of the 'Beacon,' 1851.] Tlio lost of the race died 
in 1878. The bushrangers referred to wore mostly runaway convicts, and their hand 
was frequently raised against every man, white and black. Under Governor Sorrell 
(1817-24) they wen suppressed. Some of tliem. were shot in the woods, or starved to 
death or hanged ; others were killed and eaten by their comrades. , 

The religious needs of Tasmania were brought io the Society's 
notice by Archdeacon Bhoughton of New South Wales in Deceinber 
1834 [see pp. 391-2], and out of the first £1,000 voted in answer to his 
appeal, £400 was appropriated to the erection of two churches, in 
Hobart Town* and Launcestonf. For each of these placeB only one 
such building existed, and these were 11 far too small for the numbers 
wishing to attend,” Hobart Town alone containing from 7,000 to 9,000 
people, “almost exclusively Protestant.” During the next seven 
years provision was made, with tho Society's assistance^ for 14 
additional churches and 8 parsonages in parts of the island where 
before little if any such accommodation was to be found. This was 
tho beginning of the first 4 4 serious eilort ” made to provide instruction 
44 either for settlers or convicts " [1]. 

Visiting Tasmania in 1838 after a lapse of five years, Bishop 
Broughton noticed that 14 a gradual but certain improvement of the 
moral and religious condition of the inhabitants ” was taking place. 
Of Tasmania as of New South Wales he could say that, 14 surrounded, 
it cannot be dissembled, by much tlmt is base and disgusting, there iH 
nevertheless an extensive, and in point of actual influence, a pre- 
ponderating proportion of integrity and worth, from which if suitably 
supported and encouraged now, there may hereafter spring forth a 
wise and understanding people to occupy this land.” Wherever he 
hod gone an anxiety had been manifested 14 to possess the observances 
of religion and the guidance of their proper ministers,” and in every 
district tlie inhabitants were fulfilling tlio conditions under which the 
aid of Government could bo obtained in erecting churches and 
parsonages and maintaining clergymen. 44 On behalf of these truly 
exemplary and deserving people ” lie appealed to tho Society to send 
out several clergymen at once |2j. This was done,§ and later on 
others were sent, specially for a class not exemplary, and therefore 
more in need of such attention. Tlio formation of Tasmania into a 
diocese— a matter frequently urged by Bishop Broughton — was accom- 
plished in 1842, on tho representation of Governor Sir John Franklin, 
afterwards tho famous Arctic explorer [3], and with the aid of a grant 
of £2,500 from the Society [3r/J. 

The necessity of such a measure had been intensified by the fact 
that transportation to Nevr South Wales had recently ceased (1841), 
and Tasmania, with Norfolk Island annexed, had become the only 
receptacle for convicts from tlic mother country. When Dr. Nixon, 
the first Bishop of Tasmania, took charge of his diocese he found 
” that out of a population of some 00,000, scattered over a country 
nearly as large as England, there were about 18,000 convicts.” With 
the exception of a Wesleyan minister stationed by the Government in 

* Trinity. f St. John’s. 

t The granta-in-aid from tlio Society varied in amount from £20 to £50. A sum of 
£200 was also given towards building a school at Launceston ( la ). 

I The first 8.P.G. Missionaries in Tasmania were Rev. G. Bateman (Oatlands and 
Jencho, 1888), Rev. H. P. Fry (Hobart Town, 1888), and Rev. J. Maysou (Hobart Town, 
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Tasman’s Peninsula, there was 11 not . . . one chaplain appointed tx- 
clmively to the systematic instruction of the convicts.” At the," road 
stations ” provision had been made for the daily jading of the sacred 
Scriptures, but those readings liad been “ performed generally if not 
always by some of the very worst of the convicts themselves.” “ For 
labour and fdr punishment ” ample provision had been mode. The most 
abandoned criminals were “ shut up in wretched hovels ” . on a separate 
island during night-time, and in the day were sent to 'work m the 
opposite coast. Here, “ borne down by toil and by the ever present 
sense of irremediable hopeless degradation,” so 11 dreadful ” wap the 
punishment that “ murder even ” liad “ been committed, in order that 
the miserable criminal might be remanded to the gaol in Hobart Town, 
and thus be permitted to spend, in comparative comfort, that brief 
time . . . between the sentence of death and its execution.” Here again 
were “no spiritual instructors ” — "the possibility of reformation was 
taken from them, and they were doomed it would appear, to have 
even in this world, a foretaste of that licll which God liad declared 
should bo the dwelling place of the impenitent and the ungodly” [4 1. 
It is only just to add that Government woro becoming alive to the 
necessity of remedying these evils, imd in the same year that tlio 
Bishop uttered his complaint Lord Stanley introduced tho "proba- 
tion system.” Under this treatment convicts wero to pass through 
tho successive stages of detention * probation gangs, probation-pass, 
ticket-of-leave, and pardon. Kiu a h probation gang was to have a 
clergyman or schoolmaster attached, and religious instruction was 
to be carefully given. The failure of this system was partly due to 
the lack of proper agents to administer it, and “ the one thing needful " 
seems to have been sadly neglected. A letter of a convict will best 
illustrate this. He was one who on the voyage had shown a true 
desire “ to lead a new life.” How difficult that was in such a nursery 
of vice as the probation gang will appear from his words : — 

11 Thank God, 1 can now breathe* a purer air, and can lift up my head (as far as 
a convict can) once more, heins just escaped from the dreadful society of the 
probation gang. On Jan. 11, \vr> arrived . . . and in a few days were 

separated and most of us sent into tho interior to our appointed stations. Pre- 
viously to our dispersion we lvad tin opportunity of assembling for rending the 
Scriptures and Prayer, as we had been wont to do on board the ship . . . and 
earnest were tho prayers, and deep the feeling on behalf of our kind friend and 
patron we were about to pail with, and fervently too we sought Divine wisdom 
and grace, to guide and bless us in till our future steps. The time soon come for 
us to bo marched off. Myself, and live more shipmates, with twenty old hands 
were yoked to carts, loaded . . . all wc knew was that wc were going to form a 
new station fifty miles up tho country. . . . Journey on wc must, up rugged hills 
beneath a scorching sun, and amidst tiie hellish oaths . . . of our new companions. 
My cotb were unaccustomed to such wicked words as proceeded from their lips. . . . 
We arrived . . . and were put within the prison. ... My friend and shipmate 
. . . desirous of doing good, proposed to read u chapter from God’s Word, but oh ! 
I shall never forget the dreadful cry they set up. * You old hypocrite 1 there’s no 
God in Van Diemen’s Land, nor ever shall be ! ’ Not till then did I find banish- 
ment suoh a heavy chastisement. ... At we commenced our work. _ Then 

began the course of government and discipline to which I have been subjected. 
Gangs marched to tho Station as it enlarged from . . . Second Sentence 
Stations. These men are supposed to have been reformed but . . . their conduct 

• This at Norfolk Island, but only in extreme cases. 
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soon evinced that the treatment they had received was calculated to harden, rather 
than soften, their moral feelings. They soon broke oat. Officers commenced their 
work. ... I Bhoald have told yon that for three or four months we were tolerably 
comfortable, owing to the influence of a pious visiting magistrate, who . . . 
during that brief period . . . paid great attention to our spiritual interests. . . • 
There was no flogging during his time : but he would come and talk with us as a 
tender father tb his children, and encourage us, in every possible way. . . . After 
he hod left ns, the scene changed. Thirty boys, incorrigible, as their conduct 
afterwards proved, were sent to us, and . . . allowed to mix with^thc men, many, of 
whom ^pre depraved in the extreme. . . . Never did I feel myself so degraded, 
never were my feelings so hurt as now. . . . What my mind lias suffered through 
the wickedness of my fellow men I will not attempt to tell. . . . With lew excep- 
tions rib man cored for their souls. Our illegal conduct made us convicts and our 
rulers have placed us in such circumstances, as render the commission of crime 
easy. They put forth no counteracting influences, to bear against the evil spirit 
that is in man. Little instruction is afforded to the mind. ... I hope something 
will be done speedily for the bondmen and bondwomen in this part . . . the present 
system is most ruinous both to soul and body. . . . They assemble in groups 
telling each other of the robberies and murders they have committed and at night 
. . . the Beene is truly awful ” 


A statement made by the Bishop of Tasmania in 1817 confirms 
this description. One-lialf of the whole population of 00,000 were 
now convicts, and under the existing system of prison discipline “ a 
degree of wickedness ” had 14 sprung up among the convict gangs, 
unexampled ” (the Bishop believed) “ in the annals of the Christian 
world.” Few, if any, of the prisoners while in the gangs dared, 
though their hearts might be touched with remorse, “ even speak of, 
much less act upon, their convictions ” ;0j. 

Through the recommendation of the Society the services of five 
candidates for Ordination were secured in January 1814 as religious 
instructors* to the convicts, for whom Ciovcrnmcnt had determined to 
provide a large increase of clergy 7 [7j. 

The Society also promoted the raising of a Special Fund for 
Tasmania, .and between 1812 and 1840 over £28,000 was contributed 
by the Church in England to meet the spiritual wants of the dioccso. 
Only a part of this money passed through the Society’s hands [8J. 

Already the Missionaries first sent out by the Society, although 
intended specially for the free settlers, hod been able to do something 
for the outcast class. 

From Oatlands the Tier. (1. Batkman reported in 1848 : 11 The 
hearts of few unfortunates here are really hardened, not one in a 
hundred ; and they coil generally be profitably turned to good paths 
by kindness and taking an interest in their welfare.” Of another 
station he said: “The Vale of Jericho has been so supported, so 
comforted by a holy place of worship, that it is quite a contrast 
to the dreadful heathenish stato of oilier villages and settlements 
here. 1 * [9]. 

By 1849 the number of Clergy in the diocese had increased to fifty, 
and a Theological College was at work training candidates for Holy 
Orders. [See p. 788.] The Clergy consisted of Colonial Chaplains, Mis- 
sionary Chaplains, and religious instructors maintained by the Crown 
for services in gaols and convict stations. The Colonial Chaplains 

* Thair work began on the voyage from England. [See account* of Messrs. W. R. 
Bennett and G. Eastman in 1044 [7a]. j 
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were maintained by the local Legislature, and of the Missionaries, five 
were supported from Crown endowments and the rest by special con- 
tributions from England. In the previous ten ,y ears the population 
had greatly increased, and the colony was “ honourably distinguished " 
by tho liberality of its older residents “ to promote the pippagation of 
the Gospel in every practicable way, and to stem the tide of evil 
continually flowing in from the mother country " [10]. Chief among 
those evils was intemperance. The Society's Missionary at Jlobart 
Town in 1855 estimated that £700,000 was annually spent on drink 
in Tasmania, and in Hobart Town alone the average was £12 a year 
for “ every person” or £50 for “each house," and 270 coroners’ 
inquests had been hold in the year, on deaths 11 mostly caused by 
drink "[11]. 

The discovery of gold in California thinned the population in 1850, 
and among those who migrated were a gang of convicts. They effected 
their escape by seizing the Bishop's Missionary boat, tho Psyche,* in 
which it is supposed they went “ from island to island for the sake of 
provisions until they reached the Sacramento." At this period tho 
free settlers were renowing efforts, often made, to rosist a further im- 
portation of convicts [12]. An “angry, restless and oven rebellious 
feeling” had been excited among the colonists, but notwithstanding 
this the evil might have continued to grow but for tho danger caused 
to the Colony of Victoria. On the representation of the Bishop of 
Melbourne the Society petitioned tho two Houses of Imperial Parlia- 
ment on the subject in 1858, and transportation to Van Diemen's 
Land, or Tasmania as it now became, was henceforth discontinued [18J. 

The moral degradation which Tasmania had been compelled to 
endure for fifty years might have furnished grounds for soliciting tho 
alms of English Churchmen for a prolonged period : certain it is that 
many colonics with claims weak by comparison have continued to look 
for and to receive such support. The decision taken by Bishop Nixon 
was thus expressed : — 

11 We have been largely helped from home. Your own Society, the 8.F.C.K., 
private bounty, all have proved to us how large is the debt of gratitudo that we 
owe to the continued and lavish kindness of the mother country. Surely we can 
best show our thankfulness by quietly suffering these many streams of bounty to 
llow into other channels, and to impart to other and less nourishing communities 
some of those advantages which we have so liberally received ourselves.” [Jj. to 
the S.P.G., June 5, LN51 [14j. j 

Four years later tliero was but a single clergyman in the diocese 
assisted by the Society, and in 1850 this aid was dispensed with. The 
Bishop's efforts were unremitting to rouse his flock “ to a sense of 
their duty, as stewards of the good things with which Providence " 
had " entrusted them.” 

“ I lure” (he wrote) “ distinctly viarnod them that I will be no party to any further 
appeals to your Society.” ... 11 1 will not bo instrumental in begging about 
|? alms) at the hands of England, (rifts that coine spontaneously from loving 
hearts will never be rejected by me, but be received with all grutituae. My deter- 
mination does not extend to such little matters as books and the like. But I am 
fp.iiie sure that we shall have means enough in the Colony to do without home 
grants. . . . We shall Jjo sadly disgraced if there be not enough of the old British 
spirit within us to induce us to exorcise a little of tho self-denial whioh our fore- 
fathers practised so largely ” [15]. 
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STATMTI 0 B ; —In Tasmania (area, 86,915 Bq. miles), where (he Society (1885-69) 
asmsted in maintaining 17 Missionaries and planting 17 Central Stations (as detailed on 
p. 906), there are now 159,010 inhabitants, of whom 76,800 are Chnrch Members, under 
the cure of 79 Clergymen and a Bibhop. [See p. 765 ; see also the Table on p. 466.] 

References (Chapter LXV.)— [11 R. 1884-5, pp. 190-1, 195, 198; XL 1887, p. 18; 
R. 1841, pp. 00-8; Jo., V. 48, pp. 487-8; Jo., V. 44, pp. 98-0, 819, 890. [la] R. 1841, 
[SIR. 1888, pp. 100-5. [SJ Q.P., January 1848, p. 9; Q.P., July 1849, p. 18. 

[4J Address 
pp. 198-908. 



„ [7] Jo., V. 45, 

p. 100; QJ»., April 1844, p. 14. [7a] App. Jo. D, pp. 159-71. 181 M MSS., V. 90, 
p. 114a ; Printed Statement No. II., pp. 18-14, and No. 111., pp. 1-90. [9] Q.P., April 
1844, pp. 15-16. [10] R. 1849, pp. 901-9. L11J R. 1855, pp. 141-9. [121 R. I860, 

p. 114. [131 R. 1850, p. 114 ; Jo., V. 40, p. 871 ; R. 1853, p. 81. [14] M MSS., V. 90, 
p. 189. [15] R. 1858, p. 183 ; R. 1859, p. 133 ; M MSS., V. 90, p. 910 ; see also R. 1857, 
p. 194. 


CHAPTER LXVL 


NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand consists of three principal islands— known as the North, the Middle, 
end tin- South, or Stewart’s Island — and several inlets, most of the last being unin- 
habited. Tlie honour of discovering the group ia divided between Tasman (1649) and 
Captain Cook (1769-77). Tho former, who did not effect a lauding, liad four men killed 
by the natives. A similar fato befell 28 Frenchmen in 1779, ten of Captain Fumcanx’s 
expedition in tho next year (who were eaten), and all but four of the crew and passengers 
of tho Boyd in 1809. Bub Mr Wilson of the London Missionary Society, on his way to 
tho Society Islands in 1800, spci.i, a night on shore in New Zealand in sufety ; and it was 
reserved for another messenger of the Gospel of Peace to open the country so that 
colonisation became possible. Subsequently to Cook's visits tho islands were resorted 
to by whalers and traders chiefly from Australia. Occasionally they were accompanied on 
their return by New Zealanders, Home of whom, notably two chiefs named Tippahee and 
Duuterra or Ruatora, were sought out and made friends of by the Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
Hus senior Government Cliaplain in Now South Wales. [See p. 388.] By these means tho 
way was prepared for a Mission to New Zealand; and on Mr. Marsden’s appeal the 
Church Missionary Society sent from England in 1809 Messrs. Kendall (a schoolmaster), 
Hall (a carpenter), and King (a shoemaker), to work under his direction. In New South 
Wales they had to wait two years before a vessel could be found to take them to New 
Zealand, such was the terror inspired by the fate of the Boyd. A preliminary visit to the 
coast having been made by Messrs. Kendall and Hall, tho Mission party, led by Mr. Marsden 
ond accompanied by Daaterra and two other Maori Chiefs, sailed from Port Jackson far 
die North island in November 1814. On December 19 they had friendly interviews with 
the natives at a small island near Wangaroa, and the next day they landed at Wsngaroa 
itself. Here they were met by a crowd of warriors, and the leader in the destruction qf 
die Boyd related the story of the outrage, which hod been brought on by the cruel con- 
duct of the captain. After this, all of Mr. Marsden's companions having returned to the 
T *eaelexoept * Mr, Nicholas, those two lay down to sleep in the midst ox the natives, and 

V F 
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passed the night in safety. On December 22 the Mission party reached Rangihoaa (Bat 
of Islands), where they settled under the protection of Doaterra. Mr. Manden returned 
to hia duties in New South Wales in March 1815. In 1890 Mr. Kendall visited England 
with two native Chiefs; and with the help of Professor Lee of Cambridge the Maori 
langoago was rednood to writing and a grammar published. Two years later the first 
resident clergyman, the Rev. H. Williams, was appointed to New Zealand by the C.M.S. 
As yet the Missionaries could reckon no converts. The first was granted to them in 
1895, but nearly five years -more passed before any other baptisms took place. An indus- 
trial station was formed at the Waimate in 1880, and from that date the Mission made 
rapid progress. The year 1887 was marked by the seventh and final visit of Mr. Marsden, 
1888 by his death, the printing of the Now Testament and the Prayer Book in Maori, 
and the visit of Bishop Broughton of Australia. 

In 1889 the New Zealand Land Company, formed in England, having bought lam 
tracts of land from the native Chiefs, commenced tho colonisation of the country by 
founding the town of Wellington. In 1840 the islands became a British ookxny, under 
the Treaty of Waitangi, by the terms of which tho Chiefs acknowledged the supremacy 
of England, and were guaranteed tho exclusive possession of their lands so long as they 
wished to retain thorn. 

The operations of the Church Missionary Society being limited to 
native races it became tho duty of the S.P.G. to see that the colonisa- 
tion which the labours of Marsden and his successors had made 
possiblo should be of a Christian character. In 1888, on the 
application of “ the Rev. Dr. Hinds ” for 44 a chaplain to the settlers 
about to proceed to New Zealand,” the Society sent out the Rev. J. F. 
Cuurton in that capacity [1]. Ho accompanied some of the first 
emigrants, and reached Port Nicholson in April 1840. By September 
the colony numbered about 500, but most of the people were remaining 
at Petoni, the placo originally fixed for the settlement, until the town, 
some seven miles distant, was finally allotted. At this town, then 
Btyled “ Brittania,” but afterwards Wellington, Mr. Churton began to 
hold service in a native 11 warrie ” — a structure sufficiently large but 
otlierwiso inconvenient, for it was occupied by 44 the Surveyor’s men " 
and used by them as a dwelling and lumber and cooking room, and 
their occupations were not 44 intermitted even during the hours of 
Divine Service.” Consequently “respectable persons" were driven 
from attendance, and in the absence of a more fitting place the Holy 
Sacrament was administered at his own 44 warrie.” 

But while his white congregation was reduced to sixty or seventy 
persons, the natives were forward in coming to service and evinced an 
eagerness for instruction. On this point ho wrote (September 9, 1840) : — 

11 Be assured no illustration cun bo offered of 1 fields white already to the 
harvest ’ more apt and immediato than tho spiritual condition of New Zealand— 
ho cose which better deserves and needs a 1 prayer to the Lord to send forth 
labourers, to a harvest, which is plenteous and ready.* Here in the midst of a 
fertile soil, a most balmy delicious climate, here are a poople, intelligent, ingenious, 
well offectioned, and eagerly ready to welcome us because we are Christians, It 
is not as a * man 1 but os 'the Missionary' (the white man's Missionary) that 1 
find in every one of them, a friend to myself and to all my family— and m despite 
of my ignorance (in fact) of their language— yet through all that disadvantage 
they will listen with an attention which was never exceeded towards any one at 
home, to my poor efforts to road to them in their own tongue, the wonderful 
works of God” [2]. 

Sufficient local support not being forthcoming at Wellington, 
lb. Churton, who waited, there till ne 11 became air* impoverished 
man,” removed to Auckland in January 1841 [81. 

The settlera at Wellington were displeased by what they con- 
sidered a “desertion of than," bat before Hr. Cuurton left, sir. & 
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Davy, B.A n was placed there as catechist by the Bishop of Australia, 
who directed him “ to read prayers and preach, to visit the sick, to 
superintend schools for the young and to inter the dead ” [4]. 

At Auckland, the capital, Mr. Churton did not lack for support. 
Up to August 1841, when a Roman Catholic priest landed, he was the 
sole minister of religion. The town then numbered 1,500 settlers [5]. 
Service was begun on the Sunday before January 19, 1841, “ at the 
large public store." The attendance was 11 creditable and encourag- 
ing," and at the conclusion the congregation, “ collecting together 
without tho door, • . . declared their determination, now that a clergy- 
man of the Church of England had come among them, forthwith to 
erect entirely at their own cost, a large, substantial and handsome 
Church," and it appeared that a contribution was “ offered by every, 
one " [6]. On July 28 the Governor laid the iirst stone of the “ Metro- 
politan Church of St. Paul," designed to contain 600 sittings, one 
third free. Attendance at tho jail and Sunday School left Mr. Churton 
little time for the natives, but he reported that they were well disposed 
to the English, that “ muskets, guns, powder and balls " wero not so 
much in demand among them as “ clothing, boxes, sugar, tea," but 
above all things, what thoy wanted was 11 a copy of the Gospel " [7]. 

By the co-operation of the New Zealand Church Society, the New 
Zealand Land Company, and tho Colonial Bishoprics Council, tho 
islands were created a diocese in 1841 [8]. 

Before his consecration (October 17, 1841) as the first Bishop of 
11 New Zealand" tho Rev. Gf.ouge Augustus Selwyn asked the 
S.P.G. to entrust him with an annual grant for the purpose of 
endowment in preference to giving annual salaries for clergymen. 
M What I most of all deprecate” (said he) “is the continuance of 
annual salaries, which leave a church always in the same dependent 
state as at first, and lay upon the parent Society a continually 
increasing burden " [9]. [The force of this statement may bo seen by 
a comparison of two parts of tho Mission field. In New Zealand, 
where tho Colonial Church has been founded mainly on the endow- 
ment system, no station has received a grant from the Society for 
more than twenty-three years. In North America, where the other 
system has prevailed, there are still Missions which 100 to 150 years’ 
continuous assistance have not rendered self-supporting.] The funds 
placed at Bishop Selwyn's disposal by the Society enabled him to take 
with him from England four clergymen* (Bovs. T. Whytehead, 
G. Butt, R. Cole, and W. Cotton), three candidates for Holy Orders 
(Messrs. Evans, Nxhill, and Butt), and two school teachers, as well 
as to proceed at once to the purchase of land for endowment [10]. 

During the next ten years the Society’s grants for endowment 
alone amounted to £7,000, the New Zealand Company also contri- 
buting large sums for the same purpose [11]. 

The Mission party sailed from Plymouth in the Tomatin on 
December 26, 1841, and at once began studying Maori and otherwise 
preparing for their future work. With the assistance of a New Zealand 
youth whom he had engaged from a school at Battersea, the Bishop 
was able on arriving to catechise in Maori [12]. 

Landing on May 80, 1842, at Auckland, and settling his family at 

* The Bev. C. L. Beay of ike G.M.S. also aooompaxued the party. 

Ft 2 
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the Waimate, uear the Bay of Islands, lie set out in July to visit the 
diocese. Qis 44 chief object being to obtain a general acquaintance 
with the language and habits of tlio natives, and with the nature of tho 
country," “ very few specifically episcopal acts were performed," but 
“ almost daily preaching and teaching ” were involved. In his first 
tour he travelled nearly 2,800 miles— 762 on foot — and towards the 
end “ tho only remaining article in his possession of the least valuo 
was his “ bag of gown and cassock." At the Waimate on his return 
he held his "first confirmation, at which 825 natives were con- 
firmed [18]. 

In “ every part of the country ’’ thoro was “ great occasion for 
thankfulness and hope." Tho English settlers (numbering in 1842 
about 8,000) showed "a very considerable willingness ... to bear 
their part in tho maintenance of ministers," and the Olmrch being 
“ foremost in tho field " 44 few hindrances had grown up to prevent 
the establishment of a sound and efiicicnt Church system," and tho 
Bishop found himself placed in a position such as was never granted 
to any English Bishop before, with a power to mould the institutions 
of tho Church from tho beginning according to true principles" [14]. 
The natives and English were so interspersed that it was necessary to 
require every clergyman to acquiro Maori and to bo ready to minister 
to both races [15]. 

On May 7, 1848, St. Paul's Church, Auckland (though unfinished) 
was opened.* “ The services began witli a native congregation at nine, 
some of whom . . . paddled a distance of twelve miles by sea during 
the night, in order to bo present.” They took part in the service in a 
manner which contrasted strikingly i( with that of tho silent and un- 
kneeling congregations of the English settlers." At eleven an English 
congregation assembled and the Holy Communion was administered 
“ to a more numerous body of communicants " than tho Bishop hod 
ever met before in any English settlement. In the afternoon services 
were again held for the natives and the settlers [16]. 

Steps were being taken for the erection of churches at Wellington 
and Nelson. At the former place the Uev. H. Corns was stationed, 
having also under his charge “ a large native congregation . . . 
sometimes ... to tho number of 800 " and the out-settlement at 
Petoni. At tho Waimate “a collcgiule institutiont for candidates 
for Holy Orders . . . upon the plan of King's College, London, and its 
tributary schools," had boon founded. The college course included 
instruction in medicine and surgery by two medical practitioners " of 
good repute," Messrs. Butt and C. Bavins, tlio wants of the sick 
natives as well as those of tho European staff being ministered to. 
A knowledge of medicine was found to be of 11 great assistance to a 
clergyman in this country." Two of the staff had however passed 
beyond m edical skill J [17 1. In rendering an account of his 14 steward- 
ship ” the Bishop wrote (1848) : — 

“Tho plan of the Society in furnishing me with tho means of educating 
young men for the ministry, has given mo the greatest comfort and hope during 

* Consecrated March 17, 1844. t See p. 788. 

t The- Rev. T. Whytelieod and Mr. W. Evans. Tho former had declined any rs- 
muiiemtion far his Bervicos; and by his will ho repaid the outfit granted him by in® 
Society, and left £681 fit per Cento, to the Church in Mew Zealand [W 
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the many losses which we have sustained. ... In carrying into effect the 
various plans whioh I have felt to be necessary for the establishment of a sound 
Church system in this country I have boon continually reminded gf the confidence 
reposed in me by the Committee, which has enabled me to act with decision in 
many oases where delay would seriously have injured the futuro prospects of the 
Church. ... If I had been fottcred with strict rules and obliged to refer every 
question to England; or if every clergyman were at liberty to communicate 
directly with tho Society instead of looking up to mo as the director of his duties, 
and tho source of his emoluments, I could never have met tho changes which, 
even in one year, have completely altered many of the arrangements which I at 
first formed. 1 Icing entrusted with the charge of an undertaking altogether new 
and unexampled in our Church, and therefore experimental in character, I have 
deeply felt tho benefit of that confidential latitude which was kindly given to 
me. ... I cannot withhold my tribute of gratitude, confidence and esteem, from 
the Committee, to whose exertions I owe so much of the comfort and stability 
which I fool in my present position . . . : as the managers of a public fund having 
for its object the propagation of the Gospel according to the doctrines of the 
Church of England they have fulfilled t-lic purposes for which they were incor- 
porated, so far us regards my own diocese, in a niauncr, and to an extent, which, 

I doubt not, will produce, under God's blessing, a lusting effect upon tho futuro 
character of this colony” 1 10J. 

In tliis year the Bishop was successful in pacifying two parties of 
natives whose quarrels threatened to involve a portion of the northern 
island in war |20|. 

In 1844 a serious affray occurred between the settlers and the 
natives (led by John lloke) at Kororarcka. The English wero defeated, 
hut when the firing had ceased the Bishop and Mr. Williams went on 
shore to recover and bury the bodies of the dead. The natives were 
plundering the houses, but their behaviour to the Missionaries was 
“perfectly civil and inoffensive,” and several guided them to tho 
dead bodies which were 11 lying with their clothes and accoutrements 
untouched, no indignity of any kind having been attempted ” [21]. 

A desultory and occasional warfare, in which many lives wero 
sacrificed, was kept up until 1848, and probably would have been pro- 
longed but for a wise change of policy on the part of the homo 
authorities. Only a short time before tho disturbances ceased it be- 
came necessary for ilio Bishop to protest against a violation of the 
Treaty of W&itangi |22j. In those days “ the chief fault ” imputed to 
tho Missionaries was an “ undue desire for peace.” “ Here comes 
that Bishop to prevent n.i from lighting the natives ” was a well- 
known saying, but his influence and that of his clergy prevented a 
general rising of the natives, and in fact not one in thirty of the 
population rebelled [28 J. 

“ In all parts of tlic country and under all circumstances ” the 
Bishop received from his native friends “ tho most disinterested kind- 
ness ” and was “comforted under mnny sorrows by their unwearied 
fidelity.” “ It has become an axiom in my mind ” (he wrote in 1848) 

II that if I treat a native as my own child I make him a friend for 
Me ” [24]. 

For tho purpose of tracing tho growth of the Society’s work in New 
Zealand, Bishop Selwyn’s letters and journals are for a long poriod almost 
the only sources of information available to tho Society. t On this subject 
ho wroto in 1847 : “lam conscious of a defect of regularity on my part 
in forwarding to you lieports of this Diocese, and in expressing my 
thanks for the unwearied kindness of the Society in still supplying us 
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with stated means of support in the midst of their pecuniary diffi- 
culties ” [ 25 ]. One reason assigned (L. v June 23 v 1848) for the infre- 
quency of his Own reports was the fear of appearing to engross too much 
of the Society’s interest and attention : “ After the formation of so 
many new dioceses, 1 thought it duo to them that we should not show 
so much anxiety as before, to create a feeling in favour of this oounby 
and so to absorb more than our proportionate share of public contri- 
butions. 1 cannot bear to think of our continuing to drain your 
resources one hour longer than the necessity of the case may re- 
quire ” [26]. 

Since 1842 the chief S.P.G. stations had spread from Wellington 
(1840) and Auckland (1841) to Nelson (1843), Tamaki (1847), Taranaki 
or New Plymouth (1847), Onehanga Harbour and several other places 
in the suburbs of Auckland (1847). St. John’s College, after having 
been carried on two years at the Waimate, was removed in 1844 to a* 
site then about four miles from Auckland. This institution was fre- 
quently declared by the Bishop to bo “ tho key and pivot ” of all his 
operations, and the only regular provision for its support was an 
annual grant of £300 from the Society. The general condition on 
which all students were admitted was that they should “ employ a 
definite portion of their time in some useful occupation in aid of the 
purposes of the institution ” — tho “only real endowment” of which 
“was the industry and self-denial of all its members” [27]. As 
instances of their skill and industry, “ persons going out of town in 
tho morning, saw with great surprise on their return in the evoning, a 
church, where in tho morning there was nothing at all. Eight of 
these little chapels were erected withing a fow miles of Auckland, by 
the operation of an industrial body, working by the spare time of its 
own scholars, which would otherwise have been spent in idleness, and 
perhaps in vice ” [28]. 

Tho following “chapelrics” were in 1847-8 under tho charge of 
the clerical members of the collegiate body : — 

St. Thomas’, Tamaki, l milo N.E. of the Collogo ; St. Mark's, Bemuera, 4 
miles W. ; St. Andrew's, Epsom, 5 miles S.W. ; St. Potor’s, Onehunga, 6 mileB 
S.S.W. ; St. James’ (nativo chapel), Okahu, 3 miles N.W. ; All Saints', Owairoa 
(Howiok), 5 miles E. ; and Now Village of Pensioners, 3 miles S. 

Not much could bo said “ in praise either of tho beauty or congruity 
of tho college buildings,” which were of a temporary nature, chiefly 
of wood; but excellent work was done in the various branches, com- 
prising the training of candidates for Holy Orders, catechists, and 
schoolmasters; elementary schools for the children of natives and 
British settlers; and an hospital. There was no difficulty in pro- 
curing a supply of promising native scholars. In order to civilise the 
Maones it was necessary not only to provide the means of education, but 
also “ instruction in the most minute details of dailv life and in every 
useful and industrious habit." They had “reo3 the Gospel freely 
and with an unquestioning faith,” but the unfavourable tendency of 
their habits was “ every day dragging back many into the state of sin 
from which they seemed to have escaped." Their bane was “ desultory 
work interrupted by total idleness.” With them the belief was fast 
gaining ground "that work was incompatible with the char act er of a 
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gentleman.” a There .was also a danger of the rising generation of the 
English sinking 11 to the same level of indolence and vice with the 
native youth.” Hence the great attention paid to industrial training 
at Bt. John's College — the results of which wore especially successful 
in fuming, building, and printing operations— the latter including 
versions of the Scriptures in Maori. 

The mild character of slavery among the Maorics was seen at 
Onetea in 1848, where a native m the Bishop's employ was landed 
to redeem his mother. The Bishop gave the master— a baptized Chief 
— 11 the choice proposed by St. Paul to Philemon of giving ... up 
freely in a spirit of Christian love, or of receiving payment." The 
master said that he was old and needed help, but when he was dead 
die should be free. Tho old woman after explaining that he would 
have no one to fetch him water, or to light his fire, or to boil his pot, 
ended by saying that she 11 loved hor master ” and would “not go out 
free.” 

At tho conclusion of a voyago of 8,000 miles in 1848, including a 
visit to tho Ide of Pinos, the Bishop wrote 

“ How forcibly may you urge this upon your members, that every Colony may 
bo a source of light to all its heathen neighbours ; that those who contribute so 
coldly and sparingly to the funds of the Society . . . because they think that its 
work dooB not bear a Missionary character, are, in fact, hindering the surest method 
of preaching the Gospel to the heathen by starving the Colonial Churches, which 
might bo tho nursing mothers of every tribe within tho circle of their influence. • . . 
The young men of tho College [St.John's], before my last voyage . . . begged me to 
accept their assuranco that if I should discover any opening where their services 
might be more required than in New Zealand, they held themselves in readiness 
to answer to the call ” [20]. 

In 1848 a movement was set on foot in England with the object 
of forming a settlement in New Zealand “ to bo composed entirely of 
members of our Church, accompanied by an adequate supply of Clergy, 
with all the appliances requisite for carrying out her discipline and 
ordinances and with full provision for oxtonding them in proportion 
to a the increase of population." The settlement was to be “ provided 
with a good College, good Schools, Churches, a Bishop, Clergy, all 
those moral necessaries, in short, which promiscuous emigration of all 
sects, though of one class, makes it utterly impossible to provide 
adequately." To carry out these intentions the Canterbury Associa- 
tion— as file projectors were known — made arrangements with the New 
Zealand Company for acquiring a territory of about 2,400,000 acres on 
the eastern coast of the middle island. The first settlers, 1,512 in 
number, sailed from England in eight ships from September 1850 to 
January 1851. Each ship was provided with a clergyman and a school- 
master, and the new settlement took the name of “Canterbury.” 
Owing to the embarrassments of the New Zealand Company, and 
other causes, the scheme was however only partially successful [80].. 

About £24,000 were invested in land by the Canterbury Association 
% 1851 for rdigious purposes, but some of the endowments were for a 
time “ comparatively unproductive,” and “ but for the assistance of the 
Society the appointment " of a Bishop “ might have been indefinitely 
postponed." Such was the opinion of the first occupant of the See of 
Christchurch, Dr. Harper, who found on his arrival in December 1816 
a population of 5,000—70 per cent, being members bf the Church— five 
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churches, and nine clergymen— four of whom were labouring gra- 
tuitously. For eighteen years (1862-70) the diocese received an annual 
grant from the Society, an addition to its resources which was “ very 
helpM and encouraging, and must ever be gratefully remembered as 
an indication and substantial proof of the sympathy of the mother 
Church with her colonial offshoot in its efforts to fulfil the dutiefc 
of its mission ” [81]. 

Further relief came to Bishop Solwyn in 1858 by the formation 
of three new dioceses. Two of the new Bishops (of Wellington and 
Nelson) were consecrated in England, and one of tlioir first opiscopal 
acts on arrival in the colony was to assist in the consecration of the 
third, on which occasion Bishop Sclwyn wrote : — 

11 Wo had a delightful day on Sunday, April 3, when tho four Bishops of New 
Zealand, Christchurch, Wellington and Nelson consecrated tho Bishop of 
Waiapu. We aro most grateful to the (liver of nil good ; and among His agents 
and instruments not the least share of grutitude is duo to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to whose timely aid in 1 8-11 this happy consummation 
is to ho traced. 1 shall go hack to Auckland light in heart, being uow enabled to 
leave these rising provinces under the caro of their own Bishops ” [32]. 

Seven years later (I860) the Province of Otago became the 
Diocese of Dunedin, but as its first Bishop (Dr. Jenner) did not act, 
the Bishop of Christchurch continued to exorcise episcopal authority 
over it until 1871. 

The first five dioceses received continuous aid from the Society 
down to the end of 1879, and Dunedin occasional help to 1880 [88]. 
In addition to grants for Missions the Society contributed largely to 
the endowment of the Dioceses of Wellington and Nelson [84]. 
Though its work in New Zealand was mainly among the colonists, the 
natives were not neglected by the Society. In the Diocese of Christ- 
church it numbered among its Missionaries the Rev. G. P. Mutu — 
who twice refused a seat in the Colonial Legislature although "begged 
to accept it by the entire Maori population " of the island, preferring 
"to take Holy Orders and to devote himself to the spiritual welfare 
of his countrymen.” While studying with the ltev. J. H. Stack he 
maintained himself at his own cost [85]. 

' Writingwithin a year of his consecration (L., Aug. 15, 1859), the 
Bishop of Wellington stated that the course adopted by the Society 
had " succeeded well ” in that district. In the first struggles of the 
colony, when all the means and energies of the settlers were expended 
in subduing the forest and eking out a baro existence, " all care for 
their spiritual wants would have been omitted, hod it not been for the 
Society ” [86]. A few years later ho reported that tho Society’s grant 
had "worked a wonderful change” in tho Upper Ilutt district. The 
largest proprietor there, who gavo a parsonage, said to him: "Ido 
thank God when I consider the condition of tins district compared 
with what it was three years ago. Then it was a den of thieves, now 
I leave it a Christian community. I am dying, and my family will 
remain here. Pray don’t take away tho Clergyman ” [87]. 

The truth of Bishop Selwyn’s remarks on pages 489, 445, as to the 
value of the colonial branch of the Society’s work was further manifested 
in 1862, when the New Zealand Church through its General Synod 
formally avowed it**" responsibility ... to extend as far as m it 
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lies the knowledge of onr blessed Lord and Saviour and the enjoyment 
of Bis means of grace, to every creature within the Ecclesiastical 
Province and to the heathen beyond ” [88]. 

How the Gospel was carried to the “heathen beyond ” is told under 
Melanesia. [Sec p. 444.] In New Zealand itself Christianity had already 
spread to all parts of the colony,* but ere it had become firmly rooted 
there arose false prophets, and many of the natives fell away from the 
faith. The relapse was the outcome of the second Maori War, which 
originated from the refusal of William King, the Chief of Waitara, to 
give up his own land which one Tcira had professed to sell to the 
Colonial Governor, Colonel Gore Browne. For this refusal the New 
Zealand Government in 1860 41 proclaimed martial law and ordored 
W. King to be attacked." In 18(57 11 the war was proved to be 
altogether unjust, 11 on the evidence of Tcira himself, taken before 
Judge Fenton in a regular Court in tlio colony. The Society was 
asked by tho Bishop of Wellington to “put tltis on record," “out 
of justice to your own Clergy and those of the Church Missionary 
Society, who were all so reviled for declaring William King to be 
in tho right ” [40], 

At the outbreak of the war (which lasted with but little inter- 
mission till 1870) a leading chief said to the Bishop of Wellington : — 

“Wo believe tbnt tlirro is a dppp-laiil conspiracy to destroy ns. The English 
people first send Clergy hero to make us believe that you were nil a pions God- 
fearing people— then by degrees the settlers followed— and now that they equal us 
in number, they instantly make a quarrel, and if it lmd not been for tlio fact that 
we see the newspapers abuse you Clergy as much as us, we should huvo con- 
demned you all alike ” [41J. 

In 1864, when the Maori cause seemed to be almost lost, tho P&i 
M&rirC, or Hau Hau fanaticism, was set on foot, and soon “ swept over 
the land like a pestilence, and carried oil' in its train the great mass of 
the people (natives) from Waikato to the Wairapa.” Pai Marirc means 
“ Very good”— literally “ good, smooth.” llau Hau (pronounced How 
How) is the war-cry of the Maories. The movement is said to have 
originated in this manner. An English officer (Captain Lloyd) and 
some of his men wero killed by the Maories, who cut off their heads 
and drank their blood. Shortly afterwards it was said that the Angel 
Gabriel appeared to those who had partaken of the blood, and ordered 
Captain Lloyd's head to bo exhumed, cured in their own way, -and carried 
throughout the land, in order that it should be the medium of commu- 
nication with Jehovah. Next it was announced that the head 
appointed a high priest (Te Ua) and two assistants or prophets (He- 
pania and Rangitauria), and communicated to them the tenets of a 
new religion, the followers of which wero to bo called Pai MarTrd, 
and to bo protected by tho Angel Gabriel and his legions, who wore to 
aid them in exterminating, or driving out of the country, the Euro- 
peans and all natives who did not adopt tho superstition. When this 
had been accomplished men were to bo sent down from heaven to teach 
the Maories the European arts and sciences. The new religion con- 
tained strange contradictions. Tho abiding presence of the Virgin 
Mary was promised, and the religion of England as tanglit by Scripture 

* In 1848-4 Biihop Selwyn wrote: “There is no part o^New Zealand where the 
Goepel ii unknown ” [*]. . * 
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was declared to be false and the Scriptures were to be burnt. Tet the 
creed and form of worship adopted included not only Romanism but 
artides from Wesleyanism, the English Prayer Book, and especially 
from Judaism and the Old Testament, to which were added a mixture 
of Mormonism, Mesmerism, Spliiiimilsm, Ventriloquism, and some of 
the worst features of the old Maori usage and the days of cannibalism. 
The rites which accompanied these doctrines were “ bloody, sensual, 
foul and devilish; the least reprehensible consisting in running 
round an upright pole, and howling ” until catalepsy prostrated the 
worshippers. 

During one of these fanatical outbreaks the Rev. 0. S. Volkneb, a 
Missionary of the C.M.S., suffered martyrdom while visiting his Mission 
at Opokiti in 1865 [42]. 

Yet amid the apostasy of two-thirds of their countrymen the 
native clergymen remained steadfast to a man, and among tne faithfdl 
laity were to be found many who in spite of the distractions of the 
war continued to make provision for the permanent establishment of 
the Church in their midst. In the Canterbury settlement, the Chatham 
Idands, and the Northern Island gifts of land and money were forth- 
coming — in the latter instance nearly £2,000 had been raised by 1866 
almost entirely by the Maories as a Native Pastors' Endowment Fund, 
which was supplemented by the Society [48]. In the first two districts 
the natives were comparatively few, and in the other, where they were 
numerous, the Maori Church was reported in 1876 to bo “ much better 
provided for than that of our own countrymen,” the immigrants being 
unable to maintain clergymen for themselves [44]. 

In 1869 Bishop Selwyn was translated to Lichfield, and the title 
of the see which he vacated was altered from 11 New Zealand” to 
“ Auckland.” His successor, Bishop Cowie, for whom he had secured 
an endowment [45], reported after 10 years' experience that the Society's 
assistance to the Diocese had 11 been most valuable, not only as so 
much money, but also — and chiefly— as a constant encouragement to 
our people to help themselves. ... We have fifty clergy at work . • . 
including twelve Maories, and • . . most of them are maintained, in 
whole or in part, by the weekly offerings of their congregations ” [46]. 
Much more might be added to the same effect, but it will bo sufficient 
to quote the following tribute from Bishop Selwyn : — 

11 1 c l a im for thiB Society the credit of having in a most patient, persevering, 
and God-fearing manner, in a time of spiritual deadness, with little encouragement 
indeed, worked its way to success. ... I was once the sole Bishop in New Zealand; 
there are now six, and every one of them, if applied to, would bear testimony, that 
the institution of their sees and the support of their clergy are mainly owing to 
the timely aid given by the Society ” * [47J. 

It should be added that each of those six dioceses has united in 
propagating the Gospel in foreign parts through the agency of the 
Melanesian Mission, and (in not a few instances) by means of the 
Society, whose connection with new Zealand has since 1880 been 

* The part taken by Bishop Selwyn in building np tho Church in New Zealand and 
planting iiin Melanesia was formally recognised on his (loath in 1878, when the Society 
reoorded “its gratitude toJGfod for the precious example of a devout and u nselfi sh h»» 
and of a laborious and frugal Bpisoqpste” [48]. 



limited to the receipt of tokens of gratitude and of sympathy in its 
work. 

Statistics.*— In New Zealand (area, 104,460 sq. miles), where the Society (1840-80) 
assisted in maintaining 87 Missionaries and planting 60 Central Stations (as detailed on 
pp. 006-7), there ore now 668,061 inhabitants (Maories, 41,098), of whom 868,881 are 
Church Members, under the cure of 284 Clergymen and 6 Bishops. [See p. 766; ieealio 
the Table on p. 466.] 
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CHAPTE11 LXVn. 

, MELANESIA. 

Melanesia comprises ilie western inlands or tlio South Pacific Ocean, more than 200 
in number, the principal groups being the Solomon,* the Santa Cruz, and the Banka 
Islands, the New Hebrides, mid New Caledonia — bounded on the cast by tho Fijig 
and dosed in to the wostwaiil by Australia and New Guinea. Generally they are 
of volcanic formation and nrn covered to the water’s edge with luxuriant vegetation 
— the whole effect licitig enchanting. They are inhabited by pcoplo differing 
widely from the natives of the Hast Pacific, or Polynesia. The Polynesians are lighter 
in colour, and for the most part of larger stature, and are nnited by language, customs, 
and superstitious. “ A native of any one Polynesian island would almost immediately 
recognise in the dialed spoken in any other Polynesian island a dialect similar to liis 
own.” It iH very different in Melanesia, where, although tho inhabitants with taw exemp- 
tions belong to the Papuan race, “almost as a rule, the natives of one island, however 
small, have a language which is nowhere else understood”; and in tho Now Hebrides 
this diversity extends to the villages, lienee the people are broken up into hostile 
sections, the liouiidai'y of a reck or a brook dividing, within the eoufiiies of a small 
island, “ languages mutually unintelligible and communities perpetually at war.” Tim 
dimato of the northern islands is no less unfriendly; in all hut a few, “ fever and 
ague afflict the natives mid make a continual residence impossible to Europeans and 
even perilous to the Polynesians of the Eastern Pacific.” 

When the See of New Zealand was founded in 1841 the jurisdiction 
of Bishop G. A. Selwyn was by a “ clerical error ” fl] extended to tho 
94th degree of north, instead of south, latitude. In addition to this 
he received a charge from Archbishop llowlcy, in the name of the 
mother Church, to consider Now Zealand “ns the central point of a 
system extending its iniluencc in all directions, as a fountain diffusing 
the streams of salvation over tlio islands and coasts of tho Pacific, as a 
luminary to which natives enslaved and debased by barbarous and 
bloody superstitions will look for light.” At this Lime most of the 
islands to the eastward of Melanesia liad already received the Gospel 
— the Society, Hervey and Navigator Islands being occupied by the 
London Missionary Society, and tho Friendly and the Fiji groups by 
the Wesleyans. But so fur as Bishop Selwyn was aware “ in Melanesia 
• . . not ... a single native Christian was to bo found. 1 1 For the 
first seven years of liis episcopate Bishop Selwyn’s time was fully 
occupied by his duties in New Zealand, but at tlio end of that time 
he was enabled (December 1847 - March 1848) to visit in H.M.S. 
Dido the Friendly and Navigator Islands, Rotuma, Anaiteum (Southern 
Hebrides), and the Isle of Pinos (near New Caledonia). The Wesleyan 
and the London Society Missionaries were already in the field, and 
the Church of Rome too had borne witnoss ; but the thing which 
impressed Bishop Selwyn most was liis meeting in Samoa a Mission 
which had been dispatched to the Pacific by the Presbyterians oi Nova 
Scotia . ' A striking lesson for our New Zealand Church, 1 ’ said he, 
“for i believe this was tlio first instance of any Colonial body sending 
out its Mission to tho heathen, without assistance from the mother 
country • . . how much more easy would be our work ” f2J. 

Lasy (comparatively) as regarded distance, but in other respects 
how difficult t Looking to tlio unhealtliinoss and extent of the field 

* A British Protectorate was established over twenty-one of the Solomon Islands 
in 1808. 
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and the confusion of tongues that prevailed, it was evident that if 
Melanesia was to bo evangelised it must be by the employment of 
native agency. Accordingly Bishop Selwyn formed the plan of gather- 
ing youths from the various islands and taking them to New Zealand 
for training as teachers of their countrymen [8J. Friends in England 
furnished the means of buying a small schooner, the Undine , in which 
in the autumn of 1849 he visited, in company with H.M.S. Havmnah, 
Anaiteum, Tanna, Erromango, Fat6, Uea, Lifu, Nengone (or Mare), 
New Calodonia, and the Isle of Pines, and returned with five youths — 
three from Nengone, one from Lifu, and one from New Caledonia. In 
1850 these scholars were taken back to their homes and others were 
brought, away — from the Loyalty Islands, the Southern Hebrides, and 
the Solomon Islands. This voyage occupied from April 6 to June 8, 
tho Undine being escorted by H.M.S. Fly. Later in the same year 
Bishop Selwyn took a prominent part in establishing the Australasian 
Board of Missions [see p. 898], one immediate result of which was the 
adoption of the Melanesian Mission by the Church in Australia and 
Now Zealand, and the provision of a new vessel [4]. 

On the next voyage Bishop Selwyn was accompanied by tho Bishop 
of Newcastle, and writing to the Society from the “ schooner Border 
Maid “ At sea, September 17, 1851, ” he said : -- 

41 1 think that I cannot acknowledge the Society’s Jubileo Letter from a more 
appropriate place than the bosom of tlio wide sea, over which, in its length and 
breadth, it has pleased God that the work of His Church should be extended. 
Tho vessel, on board of which I write, will also attest tho blessing granted to the 
Society’s labours ; for it is the gift * of tho Dioceses of Sydney and Newcastle, where 
the good seed has been sown and nurtured, under Divine protection, mainly by 
yonr efforts. It has pleased God in a remarkable manner to verify the words 
which I wrote in an early letter ; that those who thought that our venerable Society 
was doing little for the conversion of the heathen, might well consider whether 
there could he any surer way of spreading the Gospel to the uttermost ports of 
tho earth, than by building up tho Colonial Churches ns Missionary centres. The 
movement at Sydney last year ... is o signal proof of the diffusive and fructifying 
character of your work. Your contributions to Australia and New Zealand have 
awakened a zeal, and established a precedent, by which tho Gospel has now been 
carried over a range of 4,000 miles, to islands of which even the names are almost 
unknown in London. \Ye have with us in the Mission vessel thirteen youths, from 
six different islands, besides two of our own New Zealanders f ■■ 15, speaking seven 
languages], who are going with us to St. John’s (now recognised as the central 
Missionary College), for sue' instruction as we hope will qualify them, in due 
time to return as teachers to their own countrymen . . . we offer to yon these trea- 
sures of our Mission Acid, as proofs that your efforts have not been unblessed, and 
that your prayers do not veturn to you void. ... in our College, mainly promoted 
and encouraged by your support, you are educating the children of the most 
distunt races of the earth. . . . And it is mainly owing to the efforts of the Society, 
under God’s blessing, that I have been enabled, during the last nino months, to 
visit, with ease and comfort, inhabited countries stretching over thirty-three 
degrees of latitude, or, one eleventh part of the circumference of the globe . . . [5]. 

During this voyage, while Bishop Selwyn was on shore at Malicolo 
in the New Hebrides, procuring a supply of fresh water, the Mission 
vessel was surrounded for two hours by several canoes full of savage 
men armed with clubs and spears. An attempt was then made to out 
off his retreat, but amid a shower of arrows he and his party reached 
the vessel without injury [6]. 


[ « £ 1 , 200 .] 
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At Nengone (Loyalty group) Bishop Selwyn in 1852 stationed the 
Bev. W. Nihill ana baptized 19 natives, one being a Chief of lain. 
The first convert of the Solomon Islands also recaved baptism, and 
25 scholars were conveyed to New Zealand. At this time fjhe 
Polynesian teachers of the L.M.S. had been mainly instrumental in 
bringing about 600 natives of Nengone to a profession of Christianity, 
but it was understood that the field was open to the Church of England, 
and Mr. Nihill laboured there “ with extraordinary zeal and success ” 
and had “ entirely won the confidence of the people when in 1854 
European teachers from the London Mission appeared." The 
11 engagement " between that Society and Bishop Selwyn had been 
misunderstood on the one side or the other. The position of Mr. Nihill 
was trying ; but “ he did all he could to help the new comers with hiB 
knowledge of the language, gave them his translations, and in every 
way suppressed his own feelmgs for the good of the people." In 1855 
he died. Nengone then “ fell out of tho sphere of the Melanesian 
Mission though for three years more scholars were taken from the 
island to New Zealand " [7]. 

In 1854 Bishop Selwyn visited England and secured a new schooner, 
and the services of the Bev. John Colebidge Patteson. In the first 
visitation made in the Southern Cross in 1857 landings were effected 
on 66 islands, and friendly relations established with the inhabitants, 
88 scholars accompanying the Bishop to New Zealand. One of the 
young men, Chief of Lifu, brought his wife, wishing her to be partaker 
of the same education as himself [8]. 

For the first ten years of its existence the Anglican Mission was 
mainly engaged with the Loyalty Islands, but these, together with the 
southern New Hebrides and New Caledonia and the Isle of Pines, were 
relinquished by Bishop Selwyn since they had become occupied by 
other Missions.* From this comparatively healthy region attention 
was now diverted to tho northern islands. Their general unhealthi- 
ness [see p. 444] made it difficult to find a basis of operations for the 
winter, but in 1860 Mota in the Banks Islands was selected, Mr. 
Patteson remaining there for some weeks. On the return voyage in 
this year the Southern Cross was lost on the coast of New Z@ili.nd, but 
the scholars were enabled to proceed to the new Melanesian College 
which had been established at Koliimarama, near Auckland (p. 789). 
In 1861 Bishop Selwyn resigned the charge of the Mission to 
Mr. Patteson, who was consecrated Missionary Bishop for Melanesia 
in Auckland on the Festival of St. Matthias. Friends in England 
provided a new Southern Cross , which arrived in 1868 [10]. 

In the. previous year communication was opened with Santa Cruz. 
The Missionaries had never before effected a landing. On this occa- 
sion (1862) Bishop Patteson 11 went ashore in seven different places, 
large crowds of men thronging down to the water*s edge " as he landed. 
They were exceedingly friendly, but no scholars could be gained [11]. 

•The four Loyalty Islands by the L.M.S., New Oaledonia and the We of Pines by the 
Roman Cathdlios, and Anaiteum, Futuna, Erromango, Tana, Nina (in the Southern 
Hebrides) by the Presbyterians from Nova Scotia, through whose labours the inhabitants 
of Anaiteum (in number 4,000) were converted from to Christianity in nine 

y*“»W 
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Two yean later, as the Mission party were leaving this island, the 
natives shot poisoned arrows at them, and Edwin Nobbs and Basher 
Young— both descendants of the Pitcairn Islanders (p. 455) died from 
the wounds received [12]. 

In approaching the Melanesian islands for the first time great 
caution was necessary. Generally the shore was occupied by a large 
band of armed men. If no women or children were among them, 
there was need for extra caution, and still more, if dark forms were 
observed hiding behind the trees. “As a general rule, 1 * Bishop 
Patteson “never hesitated going ashore,” and it was “real safety to 
go alone ” and “ defenceless.” Visitors with weapons created suspicion. 
The usual method of the Missionaries in landing was to leave the 
boat a good way off, and then go ashore either wading or swimm- 
ing [18]. (For “ a fair illustration of a first visit at an island where 
all goes well . . . everyone seems friendly and confidence is at once 
established,” sec M.F. 1868, pp. 101-2.) 

On the Bishop’s first visit to Mota the natives came to the condu- 
sion that he “ was one Porisris who had died at Mota,” and having 
gone to New Zealand had “ there passed through certain changes till 
he reappeared in his own land.” 

When the Missionaries had succeeded in obtaining pupils from any 
island, and had learned the language, they returned and wintered on 
the island, the result being that they won the goodwill of Borne of the 
people, and carried on continuously the teaching which the lads had 
received in New Zealand [14]. 

In 1867 the headquarters of the Mission, with its Central School, 
“the true nursery of Missionaries for the islands ” (as Bishop 
Patteson called it [15]), was removed from New Zealand to Norfolk 
Island.* This step would have been taken twelve years before but 
for objections raised on account of the Pitcairn settlersf [17]. 

The new Bite of the Mission is on the western side of Norfolk 
Island, about three miles from the town ; and as regards climate, 
fertility, and nearness to Melanesia, is far preferable to New Zealand. 
The Kev. J. Palmer prepared the way for tho removal, and on the 
arrival of the Mission party Bishop Patteson waB “ astonished ” to see 
what had been effected. In the place that he had “left only a&w 
months before unenclosed and without a hut or shed of any kind upon 
it" he now found “a large wooden house,” with dormitory, kitchen, 
and sheds attached. Several acres of land were fenced in, and had 
already yielded a fine crop of yams, sweet potatoes, &c. Other works 
were m progress. All this “had been mainly done” by Mr. Palmer 
“ and his party of sixteen lads.” Mr. Palmer was one of the Mission- 
aries assisted from the Society’s grants. Of another, the Bev. L. Pritt, 
whose health did not permit him to remove to Norfolk Island, Bishop 
Patteson wrote : — 

“Before hie time we taught a certain amount of reading and writing ; we need 
to print too, and made some small attempts at teaching the lads to be useful in 
other ways. Bnt he oomrived and worked ont the idea of making the school a 


* Though a convenient centre, Norfolk Island ia not within 11 Melanesia." [Stop. 408.] 
The Government of Queensland offered a site in Curtis Island in 1864, bat on ex- 
am in at i on it proved unsuitable [16]. 
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thoroughly industrial working institution ... the discipline, training and general 
organisation of the whole school both with respect to Melanesians and to ub 
English people also aro in great measure owing to him. That we have now a 
bond fide working institution to some extent self-contained and self-supporting is 
his work. . . . Melanesians . . . acquired habits of honesty, attention, careful- 
ness, industry. Ho taught them everything at first, by doing everything with his 
own hands. . . . Mrs. Prilt trained the girls and young women as he trained the 
boys and young men. . . . That he has ho trained theso scholars of ours as to 
render himself no longer absolutely necessary, for they can now do without him 
what fhoy havo so well laarat to do with him . . . thiB is indeed high praise to 
givo to any man [18]. 

St. Barnabas was the name adopted for the new station, in con- 
sequence of the site having been chosen on the festival of that saint 
in 186G. The first ordination in Norfolk Island was held on St. 
Thomas* Day, 1867, when tliu Rev. J. Palmer was ordained PrieBt 
and Messrs. G. Brooke and J. Atktn Deacons [19]. On December 21, 
1868, the first Melanesian (George Sarawia) was ordained. He wafl a 
native of Yenu Lava Island, brought away by Bishop Selwyn in 1858, 
and educated at the Society’s expense in the college at Now Zealand. 
Mr. Bice, of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, was ordained with 
him. The Mota language was used throughout. The greator part of 
the Prayer Book had long been in print, and tho Ordination Service 
was Bet up and printed by George in time for it to be taught to the 
scholars, and 11 the 55 Melanesians present were nearly all of them 
able to enter into the Borvice intelligently ” [20]. 

Tho Rev. J. Atkin, who had succeeded Mr. Pritt on the Society’s 
list, wrote from Norfolk Island in I860 : “ Our life is very much that 
of a large family ; our Bishop is a father to all — tho clergy, the older 
brothers, and so on, down to tho latest comers, who still feel that they 
are as much members of the family as their older brothers.” But 
the family had its cares. “ Tradors ” had beon among the islands, 
“taking away natives to work in tho cotton plantations at Fiji, Now 
Caledonia, or Queensland.” Some of the “traders,” if they could 
not entice men on board, used force to accomplish their object [21]. 

In January 1871 the Bishop addressed the General Synod of New 
Zealand on the subject of kidnapping, stating that “ out of 400 or 
500 Banks Islanders who had been taken away ” he “ had not heard 
of, much less seen, ono tenth of that number brought back.” 

"In conclusion” (said lie) "Idcsiru to protest by anticipation against any 
punishment being inllicted upon natives of thuue islands who may out off vessels 
or kill boats' crews, until it in clearly shown that those acts are not done in tho 
way of retribution for outrages first committed by white men. Only afew days ago a 
report reached me that a boat’s crew had been killed at Espirito Santo. Nothing 
is more likely. 1 expect to hear of snch things. It is the white man's fanlt, and 
it is unjust to punish the coloured man for doing what, under the circumstances, 
ho may naturally bo expected to do. People say and write inconsiderately about 
the treachery of these islanders. I have experienced no instance of anything of 
tho kind during fourteen years’ intercourse with them ; and I may fairly claim the 
right to be believed when I say that, if the Melanesian native is treated kindly, he 
will reciprocate such treatment readily. Tho contact of many of these traders 
arouses all the worst suspicions and passions of tho wild untaught man. It is not 
difficult to find an answer to the question, Who is the savage, and who is the 
heathen man? 

••Imperial legislation la required to pat an end to this miserable state of 
things” [88]. 
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The effects of this nefarious traffic greatly dispirited the Bishop 
during the first part of his winter stay among the islands in this 
year, and the only hope for the Mission seemed to bo to try to get at 
the Melanesians on the plantations in Australia and Fiji. But “the 
wonderful progress made at Mota during his stay there . . . brightened 
his hopes ” [28]. “jThe whole island was full of tho one theme— the new 
religion. Tho Bishop baptized 07 children in one day; old men and 
women also in great numbers. . . . There was no rest for the Bishop. 
He was beset overywhoro by quostion-askors, doubters and believers, 
and in the gamals and solagoros — the club-1 iousos of Mota — where 
of old the conversation hod been of the grossest kind the general talk 
now was, ‘ Wliat was that Bishopo said last night ? ’ ” 

Such was the report brought to Norfolk Island at the end of 
August. In “ that happy day of prosperous reunion and of looking 
back upon a work done, and forward to a return home," little did tho 
community think that before another month had run its course, “ two 
of tho three rejoicers would have reached a far happier home " [2-1]. 

Landing on September 20, 1871, at Nukapn, an islet about thirty 
miles to the north-east of Santa Cruz, after a labour vessel had boon 
there. Bishop Pattoson was killed by the natives, and about a week 
later two of his companions, the Bov. -I . Alkin and Stephen Turoaniara, 
diod of the wounds which they had received [25]. 

Tho death of the Bishop was regarded by the Society (January 19, 
1872) “ as the brightest crown of a life of Christian heroism, as an 
honour reflected for tho first time in this ago on the office of a Bishop 
of our Church, as a severe and humiliating warning from on High 
against the frequent acts of violence and injustice by which Christianity 
has been disgraced in the eyes of tho heathen," and “ as a trial to us 
all pormitted by God whose teaching will be soonest understood by 
those who wait on Iliin in patience and prayer." And it plodged 
itself to “ renew and continue to tho utmost " of its ability “ its cordial 
co-operation with the Missionaries in their work," and “ to honour the 
Christian dead by an effort to protect from further injury the heathen 
islands of Melanesia and ... to give a more permanent character to 
the work for the recover}' of those*, islanders out of darkness to the 
light of Divino knowledge and Christian living ” [2(5 L 

Little difficulty was experienced in raising a fund of .€7,000, which 
was applied to (1) the erection of a memorial church on Norfolk Island 
(£2,000), (2) the provision of a new Mission vessel (£1,500), and (3) 
the endowment of the Mission (£8,500) [27]. 

The Socioty also memorialised tho Imperial Government (January 
1872) for the suppression of the slave trade in the Pacific. Tho sub- 
ject was accorded a placo in the Queen’s Speech a few weeks later, 
and in September the sonior Missionary, tho Bcv. R. II. Codbington, 
reported : “the efforts mode, by the Society’s petition, to do away with 
what was in fa ct a Slave Trade . . . have already borne visible fruits.” 
Whero previously traders were to be seen “ continually day after day,” 
it was now “ a rare tiling to sco one,” and tho Missionaries in this 
year had met with only a singlo instance of an “ unlicensed trader.’ 1 
And it was not only fear of tho ships of war that had effected this 
change. “ Public opinion” had 11 been so strongly expressed” that 
some had “ withdrawn from an unpopular occupation,” and others 

GG 
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bad "left it because of their experience of the horrors of it.” In 
expressing the gratitude of the Mission Mr. Codrington said : 11 The 
work of the Society for distant Missionaries, in bringing together and 
conveying to thorn such sympathy and encouragement when they are 
sorely tried by thoir isolation itself, besides whatever else may have 
fallen upon them, is one of the most useful and blessed of the offices 
which it discharges for tho Church of England ” [28]. 

There wore other signs that Bishop Patteson's death was being 
overruled for good. Though stunned for a time by the calamity, tho 
surviving members of the Mission, in a spirit worthy of their late 
leader, increased rather than relaxed their efforts, and the work, so for 
from collapsing, continued to make good progress. The Report for 
1878 recorded “ that the Mission is perhaps stronger now than at any 
previous period in its history ” [29]. 

In this year the Rev. J. It. Selwyn and the Rev. J. Still joined 
tho staff, who nominated the former to the New Zealand Synod as 
their Bishop; but it was decided that the New Zealand Bishops* should 
supply episcopal ministrations for a time [80.] 

This arrangement, with Mr. Codrington as Superintending Mis- 
sionary (he had previously declined tho higher office), was terminated 
in February 1877 by tho consecration of the Rev. J. R. Selwyn 
at Nelson [82]. Simultaneously a service of intercession was con- 
ducted in Lichfield Cathedral by his father, the founder of the 
Mission [88]. An important step was made in this year towards re- 
opening communication with tho Santa Cruz group, the now Bishop 
having delivered from captivity a native of Nufiloli, one of the islands, 
and sent him to his homo [31 1. 

The placing of the Rev. Mano Wadrokul, a Melanesian deacon, at 
Nufiloli in 1878 was followed by a visit of Bishop John Selwyn to 
Santa Cruz in 1880, and the opening of Mission work there [85]. In 
1884 he was enabled to erect a cross at the scene of Bishop Patteson’s 
death in Nukapu. The cross, the gift of the Pattcson family, has this 
inscription: — 

11 In memory of John Coleridge Patteson, D.D., Missionary Bishop, 
whose life was here taken by mon for whose sako he would willingly 
have given it. Sep. 20, 1871 ” [30]. 

The Memorial Church at Norfolk Island was opened for regular 
service on Christmas Bay 1879, and consecrated on Docember 7, 1880. 
In thanking the Society “for this glorious gift,” which “ completely . . . 
fulfils the aspirations of Bishop Patteson’s life,” Bishop Selwyn 
said that nothing that the Melanesians “ have ever seen can approach 
it in beauty and fitness for its use,” and “ their awe-struck reve- 
rent behaviour in it shews how the beauty of holiness is teaching 
them ” [87]. b 

From -.his time tho history of the Melanesian Mission may be said 
to have been full of encouragement. Experience has proved the wisdom 
of the system adopted by its founder, and each year seems to lead the 
way to fresh conquests for Christ. The placing of native teachers, 
male and female, in the islands has shown remarkable results, as 
appears. by the fact that the Central Training Institution at Norfolk 
Island is now enabled to draw on Christian homes . for many of its 
* Three native deacons were ordained by the Bishop of Auckland in 187S [81]. 
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scholars. In some instances, as in the Banks Islands, there is no 
lack of volunteers for work in distant islands. In one year sixteen 
native teachers went forth from Mota [88]. 

The first ordination held within Melanesia was in 1878, when 
Bishop John Selwyn admitted the Bey. Edwin Sakeluau to tho 
diaconato at his home — Ara, in the Banks Islands [89]. 

It had been the aim of Bishop Patteson, no less than the founder, 
to make the Melanesian Mission independent of aid from England. 
“The Australasian Church ought to support it" (said tho former 
in 1865), “ and they will do so. . . . We can carry on the Mission 
here very well if we only do our duty." In 1809 he wrote to the same 
effect [40], and added in 1870 : “ Our object is to support the Mission 
here in Australasia, and to. freo both the Society and also private 
friends in England as much as possible from contributing to our aid, 
that they may have more to give to them that need elsewhere. This 
Mission receives almost an undue sharo of support and sympathy, and 
wo cannot feel it right when wc read of the great difficulties under 
which other Missionaries are labouring, to withdraw any money from 
being sent to them " [41]. 

From the Society (the chief supporter of the College at Auckland 
where the work was begun) |scc p.445j the Mission had been receiving 
an annual subsidy since 1858 [42]. 

This ceased at the end of 1881 [43], but through New Caledonia 
the Society still returned a connection with Melanesia. Owing to its 
annexation by the French, about 1857, this island had been regarded 
as practically outside the sphere of the Melanesia Mission, but in 
1880 the Society at tho request of Bishop J. Selwyn sent a Missionary 
thero (Mr. G. Scott) from England. Having been ordained at Sydney, 
Mr. Scott arrived at Noumea on January 0, 1881, and with the per- 
mission of tho Governor he succeeded in opening the first and only 
lion-Boman Mission in the island. His ministrations, primarily intended 
for the English-speaking people, were extended to “ soldiers, sailorB, 
convicts, and all classes of tho community,” and “native labourers 
from almost every island in tho South Pacific " received instruction 
from him. Tho failure of Mr. Scott's health led to his withdrawal 
early in 1885, and tho Mission has not been revived [J l]. 

“The noble work” which Bishop John Selwyn “has been privi- 
leged to do in Melanesia," was formally acknowledged by the Society 
when, in 1891, illness obliged his lordship to resign his See* [45]. 


Statistic b .—See p. 40C. 
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• The Bev. Cecil Wilson (of Moordown, Bonmemoutli) who has been 
«ne vacant Bishopric, will, it is hoped, be consecrated in New Zealand on 
I>»y, 1894. 
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PITCAIRN ISLAND. 

PiTCAinx Island (area, 2 wpinvo miles), situated in tlio Pacific Ocean, about midway 
between Australia and America, wus discovered b} r Carteret in 1767. Its first settlement 
22 years biter took pluce under the* following clrounisl mires. In December 17H7 H.M.H. 
Bounti/, conimniided by Lieut. Bligh, was sent to Iho South Sea Islands to procure plants 
of the bread- frn it tree for introduction into the West Indies. On the return voyage u 
mutiny took place ofT Tofoa, run* of tlm Friendly Islands, on April 27, 1780, when llio 
Coin niaiuler ti ml 18 oflhvrs mid men wen* sent mlrift in a launch. After losing one of 
their number by mi attack of the natives at Tofnn, mirl sufTi'riiig terrible privations, they 
arrived on June 1J at Timor, a Dutch island in the. Mast Indies, a distance of 3,618 
miles. Four cli<*fl, and iinotlier remained at Batavia; the others reached England in 
March 1700. Tim l mi tinners were less fortunate. Fourteen were taken by a British 
frigate at Otahcitc in 1791 : four of these wrm drowned during shipwreck, three were 
hang, three .pardoned, and four acquitted. Two others conld bo ucconntcd for— tlio 
ship's corporal hud liecoinc King of TeirralwKi and been shot by a companion, who in 
turn was killed by tlio natives; but the fate of the remainder was not discovered nntil 
1808. In .that year Captain Folgur of an American ship visited Pitcairn Island, and 
was astonished to find it inhabited, mid by English-speaking pooplc. 

Tlioso proved to bo tho sole survivor of tlio missing mutineers —John Adams— and 
heir descendants. On parting from their companions ut Otahcitc, Adams and tho other 
eight had proceeded to Pitcairn Island, taking with them a native wife eacli, six 
Otaheitan men (three of whom lnul wives), and a native girl— in all a party of 28. On 
landing they destroyed the ship, mid soon liegun to destroy one another. Five of tlio 
whites. wore murdered by tho Otnhcitau men in 1793, and ovory one of the latter were 
slain in the same year. The native women resigned themselves to their lot, bnt not 
until they had failed in an attempt to escape and to kill the other whites. Of tho latter, 
one committed suicide in 1798, unotlier was killed by his corai>onioiin in self-defence in 
tlio next year, and a third died a luituni] death in i860. Thus Adams was left the only 
man on tho island, in tho midst of five or six heathen women and twenty fatherlosH 
children. Ahont ten years lutin' ho was troubled by two dreams, under the inflnenco of 
which lie was led to “ search the Hcripturos,” a copy of which, with a Prayer Book, had 
been tin v*sd from the Bounty, but long laid aside. Ilis heart being turned to Goa, he 
sought to atone for tlio post by instructing tho other members of the settlement, and a 
chapel was built in which all met for worship according to tho form in the Prayer Book. 
Tim next visitors to tho island — the captains of H.M.H. Briton and Tagus in 1814— 
found ihovo a happy, flourishing, and devout community, numbering about 40 besides 
infants. , 

The part that Adams hail taken in tho mutiny was practically condoned by tne 
British Government, and lin continued the head of the settlement nntil his death m 
1820. In the previous year there liod come to tlio island one well qualified to oanjy ® 
t he work of instructing tho people. Georgo Hnnn Nobba was bom in Ireland in 179» 
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After serving as a midshipman in the British Navy, as a lieutenant in the Chilian service, 
and in other capacities at sea, he was attracted to Pitcairn Island by reports of the 
happiness of the people there, a happinoss which ho desired not only to sharo but to 
increase. On his succeeding Adams as teacher in 1820 the inhabitants numbered 88 
By 1881 they had increased to 87, and in anticipation of a scarcity of fresh water they 
wero then removed by the British Government to Otalieito. There they were welcomed 
by Qneen Pomare and her subjects ; but the climate and licentiousness of the place did 
not suit the emigrants, and in tho some year all but twelve, who had died, returned to 
Pitcairn Island. Home trouble waH now caused by the intrusion nf u Mr. Joshua Hill, a 
pompous personage who posed as a relative of the ihilce of Bedford and uu authorised 
resident of tho British Government. bW a few months he Kiirirni'dt'd in excluding the 
other Europeans from the island, during which time Air. Nobbs occupied himself iu 
teaching at tho Gambier Islands, about 800 miles distant. In a son or tho Duke 
of Bedford arrived in H.M.H. Aclwun, and ihu mipnHtor was soon removed. 

As early as 1817 the islanders hod expressed a tlesin* that their teacher should receive 
tho licence of a Bishop of tho Church of Englund; and in 18»2 Admiral Moresby ]>or- 
sutided them to consent to Air. Nobbs going to England for ordination, promising ilium 
tho services of a clmplain (itev. Mr. Holman) meanwhile. 

The Society took up tho caso of tho Pitcairn Islanders in 1850, by 
seeking to “ awaken on interest 11 on their behalf, and on Mr. G. H. 
Nouns’ ordination he was placed on its list of Missionaries [1], 

While in England Mr. Nobbs met with much kindness and atten- 
tion from Church and State. A fund amounting to several hundreds 
of pounds was raised* to supply his flock with various necessaries and 
comforts, and lie took back with him, as a memento of a visit to the 
Queen, portraits of her Majesty and the Royal Family. 

During Mr. Nobbs’ absence, the attention of tho islanders having 
been drawn to the Missionary work of the Church and the spread of 
tlio Gospel among the heathen, they resolved “ that each family should 
give one dollar a year and tho younger members be allowed to add 
what they liked.” 11 1 am suro ” (wrote Mr. Holman) “ they esteem it 
a groat privilego and one which they would be very sorry to be deprived 
of " [2]. Their first contribution to the Society amounted to X’8. 10s., 
and this at a time when they were suffering grievously from sickness 
and famine. The resources of Pitcairn Island being inadequate to 
meet the wants of tho growing community, on Mr. Nobbs' rotum 
(May 1858) the people petitioned Government to removo them to 
Norfolk Island. From a naval oilicer who took part in the arrange- 
ments for the transfer the Society received the following account of 
the pooplc shortly before leaving tlieir old homo : — 

“ After wo landed we wero taken up to tho village, and tho first place wo camo 
to was the cliureh and school-room ... a wooden building thatched with palm 
loaves, and having openings left along tho sides, with shatters ... in case of 
rain. There was a very nice pulpit, and open pews just like the new ones in our 
church at home ... a plentiful supply of books . . . and everything looked so 
neat and like a place of worship. . . . their houses aro all much tho same, having 
one Btory and three rooms. Every one of middle age, men and women work in 
tho fieldB and assist each other. . . . They live like one largo family (there are 100 
people on the island). They marry very young and tho usual ago they have 
attained is about fifty. . . . Wo went to church . . . our chaplain preached. Tlio 
service was performed exactly according to our forms, and they sung some hymns 
very well indeed. Everything was done so reverently and so simply that you could 
not help joining in tho spirit that every one of them seemed to ho in. They are 
all brought np strictly and well, and even among tlio little children you never 
hear an angry word. They seem to bo all love and oharity towards each other ” |3J. 

At the first administration of tho Holy Communion — by Mr. Holman 
in 1852— every one of the adults, sixty-two in number, communicated ; 

* By “The Pitcairn Fund Committee." 
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and reporting in August 1855 Mr. Nobbs said : 11 Of the two hundred 
persons who form the community none but infants, and those who 
must necessarily tako core of them, are absent from Divine Sorvice on 
the Sabbath ; and the weekly Evening Prayers are also well attended. 
The communicants amount to eighty ” [4]. 

Some further notice of the Pitcairners will be found below under 
Norfolk Island, to which all wore removed in 185G, and where the 
majority remained. Between 1858 and 1808 forty returned to Pitcairn 
Island, and by 1879 their numbor had increased to ninety, but the 
Society’s connection with that island has not been renewed. 

References (Pitcairn Island).— [I] Jo., V. 45, p. IMS ; Jo., V. 46, pp. 87, 08, 820. 
|2] G.M. 1868, p. 178. [3 imd 4] li. I860, p. 187. 


CHATTER LXIX. 

NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Norfolk Ihland (area, witl adjacent islets, 12 square miles) was discovered by 
Caplaiu Cook ill 1774. It was frufc inhabited in 17NH, when it liecanio a brunch of tho 
convict establishment in New So itli Wales. Excepting for tho period 1807-26, Midi it 
continued to be up to 1866, whei tho convicts wore finally removed to nmko way for tlio 
Pitcairn Islanders, f See above.] 

What Norfolk Island was as a convict settlement is told in con- 
nection with the Society’s work in Now South Wales. \See pp. 880-91, 
894.] What it became under the new order of tilings (was thus 
described by Bishop G. A. Solwyu in 1807) : — 

“ In . . . tho plaeo to which tho very worst class of criminals wns sent from 
Port Jackson, in thoso dens, whern formerly felons cursed God and man, may 
now bo seen little children of tho Pitcairn race, descended from the mutineers of 
tho Bounty, playing . . . totally unconscious of theft. Theft, indeed, is not 
known in the island ; drunkenness is not known, and the reason is that there tho 
people make their own laws, and they have enacted that no spirituous liquors 
shall be introduced into the island except to bo kept in tho medicine Ghosts of the 
clergymen, to bo used as necessity requires. And thus it is that they are in a 
great measuro free from other sinH, though not altogether. No seaman desires to 
land there, because he enn get no intoxicating liquor ” [1J . 

Tho Pitcairners, who arrived on June 8, 1850, found Norfolk 
Idand 11 a pleasant place to dwell in ; the only drawback being the long 
droughts of summer which affect our sweet potatoes and Indian com 
crops ; otherwise tho soil is fruitful and tlio c liina to very healthy. 
. . • There is less sickness among us here than at our former home, 
asthma being tho prevailing complaint.” Thus wrote the Bov. G. H. 
Nobbs after three years’ experience, adding : “ The spritual affairs of 
the community are precisely tho same as in years gono by. No schisms 
or divisions have or (humanly speaking) are likely to take place ; and 
with this exception that two families have returned to Pitcairn and one 
or two others aro holding themselves in readiness to go thither • • • 
unity and brotherly love prevail in our temporal concerns ” [2]. 
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By the removal of the headquarters of the Melanesian Mission to 
Norfolk Island in 1867 the Pitcairners were brought into more direct 
contact with their heathen brethren. A few were privileged to aid in 
the work of conversion in Melanesia, and it was while thus engaged 
that a son of Mr. Nobbs and Fisher Young [p. 447] were called to lay 
down their lives [8]. It should be explained that although mutual 
assistance has been freely rendered, the care of the Pitcairn people is 
distinct from the work of the Melanesian Mission — the ono being 
purely pastoral, the other mainly evangelistic. 

Another reason there is for describing the two works in separate 
chapters. The episcopal jurisdiction ovor Norfolk Island was 
assigned respectively to the Bishops of “ Australia ” in 1886, 11 New 
Zealand" in 1841, and "Tasmania" in 1842 or 1848— in the last 
case by a special Act passed in consequence of the removal of 
the New South Wales convict establishment to Hobart Town. On 
Norfolk Island ceasing to be a penal settlement, Bishop G. A. Selwyn 
immediately renewed his connection with it (the Bishop of Tasmania 
acquiescing), his object being to save the island “ from being made a 
mere appendage to ono of the neighbouring dioceses " and to make it 
“ the seat of an Island Bishopric including the New Hebrides and tho 
other groups to the northwards ” [41. 

Practically that object lias been realised. Although, strictly 
speaking, Norfolk Island is not in “ Melanesia," episcopal functions 
are administered there by the Bishop of Melanesia at the roquest of 
the people and with tho consent of the Primate of Now Zealand and 
of the Governor of Norfolk Island and tho Colonial Secretary [5]. 

Littlo remains to bo said about tho Pitcairners. In 1870 the 
corner-stone of a new church for them was laid by Mr. Nobbs in the 
presence of Bishop Patteson and the inhabitants. The spot chosen 
was formerly used as a "parado ground” “when soldiers were 
employed to restrain or compel some twelve or fifteen hundred of 
their most depraved fellow men " [6]. Though now failing in health, 
Mr. Nobbs was enabled, with the help of the Melanesian staff, to 
carry on the chaplaincy for another fifteen years. In 1882, when it 
was with difficulty ho could walk, ho wrote : “ As for my own people, 
nearly five hundred in number, they are — blessed be God — all mem- 
bers of the Church by baptism, confirmation, and the Holy Eucharist. 
In the Day Hchool are ninety scholars. ... In tho Sunday School 
there are thirteen classes,. instructed by some of our Mission friends, 
and by several of our own community. We have also a reading room 
under the direction of the communal doctor " [7]. Mr. Nobbs’ death 
took place in November 1884 at tho age of eighty-four, among those to 
whom for fifty-six years he had been “ schoolmaster, pastor and chap- 
lain "[8]. 

The Society’s allowance of jC 50 a year has been continued to his 
successor, the Rev. T. P. Thorman, who arrived in May 1886 [9]. 

Though provided with their own Clergyman, this little flock seem 
to attract the attention of Nonconformist teachers from all parts. 
In 1891 Mr. Thorman reported that “ the ( Seventh Day Adventists 9 91 
had just paid a visit, and left two of their number. A Wesleyan 
Minister came in the early port of the year, “and everyone that 
comes along seems anxious to set up a Church and to convert (?) the 
People ”[10]. 

it is gratifying to record that the Missionary collection begun in 
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1853 [see p. 453] is still kept np, and that in this form the Socioty some- 
times receives back nearly one-tenth of its grant [10]. 

Stathticb. — In Norfolk Inland, whore, from 179G-1824, 1H41-3, and 1856-92, the 
Socioty linn ussinted in maintaining G Minfliomixioa (ns detailed on page 907), there are 
now 000 inluibitnntfl, of whom 600 uro Church Member*, nndor tlie can of a Clergyman 
and tlie Bishop of Melanesia. [See tlio Table, p. 46(1. J 

Reference* (Norfolk Island). — fl] M.F. 1HG7, p. 460. [2] R. I860, p. 176. [3] See 
Chapter LXVIL p. 447 ; K. 1873, p. 1 io. |4J M MSS., V. 16, pp. 990-01, 996 6, g\ R. 1847, 
pp. 136-7 ; Bound Pamphlets, 11 New Zealand, 1860, ”*No. 12. [5] M MSS., V. 10, p. 861. 
[e] 11. 1870, pp. 116-0. [7J It. 1882, p. 77. [8] E. 1882, p. 77 ; It. 1884, p. 80; R. 1885, 
p. 80. [9| R. 1880, p. 83. flOJ It. J891, p. 131; M.F. 1892, p. 119. [U] R. 1888, p. 107. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

FIJI. 

The Fiji Archipelago occupies mi iuicnnc'liuiu position between Melanesia and 
Polynesia proper, mid comprises from 200 to 250 islands, islets, mid rocks, of which 
about 80 are inhabited, tlie principal lining Viti Lewi (1,112 sqiiuru miles), Vaiiua Lorn 
(2,432 square miles), Tuvin ni (217 Hqiuun miles), Kailuui (124 stpiaro miles), Kom (58 
square miles), (rau (45 square miles), mnl Chilian (43 square miles). Tim islands 
were discovered by Tasman in 1613, and visited by Captain (..'onk in 1769. Missionaries 
failed to effect a landing there in 1707; but traders coining about 1806 wero Bneeuss- 
ful in their object— Mio mllecLhm of hrehr-tie-mrr for Cliincse epicures, and sandal 
wood to burn in Chinese temples. Early in tlie present century also, convicts, escaped 
from New South Wales, found nil asylum mid a grave in the Fiji’s — some of Ilium 
exercising almost kingly sway until devoured l»y their subjects. To the Wesleyan 
Missionaries who settled in Fiji in 1885, and tlieir successors, is duo tlie giving up of 
rannibalism. The aborigines belong fro the darker of the two chief Polynesian races. 
Their principal Chief in 1859, via. Thiikmnliaii, offered the islands to (iivnt Britain, hut 
tho offer was declined in 1862. About this period EunqN'iins begun to settle iu Fiji for 
tlie purpose of cultivating cotton; mnl in 1871 Mime Englishmen set up a native 
Government with Tliakoinhau ns king. Distracted hy troubles from bis Parliament ami 
the settlors, Thakoinbau sought rest by renewing his offer; mul this led totlio cession 
of tho Bovereignty of tho islands to England by himself mid the other loading Chiefs ou 
October 19, 1874. Soon after this tlie Fijis were erected into a separate colony. 

Eotnmah, which witli liiree ndjarciiL islets mu now included in the colony, wero uc- 
q aired in 188.1 after tlio inmiiicr of Fiji. ItnLiiinali (area, 14 srpmro miles) wah discovered 
by II.M.S. Random in 17U3 while seeking the mutineers of tlio lUmnhj. [See p. 469.J 

In 1870 some Churchmen in Melbourne) formed a Committee with 
the object of providing for tho spiritual wants of the members of 
the Church of England who constituted tlio majority of the settlers 
(then numbering 2,500) in Fiji. About the same time a Committee 
was organised in Fiji for the same purpose, “ and in conformity with 
their wishes ” the liev. William Floyd (a member of the Melbourne 
Committee) offered his services, and with the sanction of tho Bishops 
of Melbourne, Bydnoy, and Melanesia — neitlior of whom however 
possessed jurisdiction thero — went to Fiji (as tho first Anglican clergy- 
man) in 1870 [1]. 

Mr. Floyd established himself at Lcvuka, tho then ..capital of tlie 
islands, and be proved so acceptable to the Church members that in 
1872 they “ applied to the New Zealand Bishops to consecrate ” him. 
The application was met by u request for further information and a 
suggestion (which proved impracticable) that the Bishop of Melanesia 
should undertake the episcopal oversight of the Colony [2]. 
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a The Wesleyans were at first unfriendly. Previously to the ap- 
pointment of the Fiji Committee some of the white settlers had asked 
the Wesleyan Missionaries “ to give them a service occasionally in 
the English language,” but the Missionaries declined to do so, “ on the 
ground that tlieir services were for the Fijians, not for the whites; that 
the whites came to Fiji on tlieir own responsibility, they must there- 
fore abide tho consequence.” Wlion however the Wesleyans heard 
that a clergyman had been appointed, they “immediately built a 
stone church at Lovuka” and started Methodist services in the English 
language. Borne time after Mr. Floyd’s arrival they “ introduced the 
Morning Servico of tho Church of England, or a portion of it, regu- 
larly on Sundays, observing also the Festival of Christmas.” In en- 
deavouring to obtain a grant of land for a new cemetery in 1871, 
“ a portion ... to be set apart exclusively for Church of England 
purposes,” as in the case of other religious bodies, Mr. Floyd met with 
“ determined opposition from the Wesleyan Methodist body,” but he 
carried liis point, and mutual relations have from that time been 
of “a thoroughly friendly character.” From tho first his policy 
was “ not to interfere with tlieir work or proselytizo ono of their 
number,” but at tho same time ho has been “most willing to 
receive all who came to the Church of tlieir own free 'will.” During 
“ tho last few years ” (preceding 18!)2) the Wesleyans havo reverted to 
“a plain Methodist service,” and observed Christmas “by attending 
the Church of England on that day.” 

In secular affairs also Mr. Floyd showed a wise discretion. On the 
formation of “ a dc facto Government ” in 1871, when “summoned ” 
to lend his “ countenance to tho matter by being present on the dais 
with the King at his proclamation,” ho declined to do so, though 
desirous of upholding law and order according to his ability. About 
this time a secret society culled tho “ Cil Clux ” was formed, com- 
posed for the most part of lawless adventurers, who posed as law- 
abiding British subjects, but whose real object was to oppose any form 
of government that might curtail their “ unbridled licence.” Tlio 
“most sweeping propositions ” woro adopted by them, and more than 
once the colony was “on tho evo of bloodshed.” Mr. Floyd had to 
show that he had “no sympathy with such lawlessness,” notwith- 
standing liis “attitude cowards the existing Government.” On one 
occasion lie was “ the means of preventing bloodshed.” Declining “ to 
omit the name of Queen Victoria, or to insert that of King Cacabau 
[Thakombau], or alter the State Prayers in any way,” lie was “ accused ” 
of “High Treason ” by the then Promicr, who however declined Mr. 
Floyd’s request to bo brought to trial. An attempt was mado “ to get 
hold of tho Deeds of tho Church land,” and when this failed Mr. 
Floyd’s opponents withdrew support from him, subscribed to build 
another church and invited another clergyman. “Flattery” and 
11 inducements” also failed to movo Mr. Floyd, “ but,” he adds : — 

“ Few know what i had to sufior during this period. I felt how- 
ever amply compensated when in 187-1, the year of annexation lu 
Great Britain, tho Church, intact, was able to take her true position 
hi Fiji with nothing to alter, nothing to retract.” 

a Invaluable service was now rendered by Mr. Floyd during an 
©mlisnis of measles introduced by the ex-King and his sons, 
who had been visiting Sydney. Precautionary measures were urged 
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by Ur. Floyd at the outbreak, but not taken, and “ the plague spread 
with awful rapidity . . . nearly one third of the aborigines ” being 
“swept away.” The sick Melanesians were cared for at an early 
stage — Mr. .Floyd converting his houso into an hospital for the pur- 
pose. The Fijians he considered had “their natural protectors in 
the Wesleyan and Roman Catholic Missions,” but they were so neg- 
lected that he intervened, and moved the Government to isolate the 
sick in each town, and to appoint a white man in charge and to 
supply medicines and food gratis. Full powers were given to Mr. Floyd 
in regard to supplies, and not one person under his immediate care 
died [8]. 

On tlio annexation of tho Fiji Islands by Great Britain (1874) the 
Society signified its readiness “ to send clergymen tliore or perhaps 
oven a Bishop ” if tho circumstances required ; but though funds were 
set apart in 1876 some years elapsed before a clergyman could be 
obtained [-1J. . In 1879 Kir Arthur Gordon [now Lord Stonmorej, 
ox-Govemor of the Colony, drew the Society’s attention to tho 
“field open for Missionaries of tho Church of England in Fiji” 
among tlio English settlers, the half-castes, the imported Polynesian 
labourers, and tlio Indian coolies. Of the first thcro were 
“ about 2,000, many if nut most of whom ” (said Sir Arthur) 
“havebeon members of the Church of England, and would gladly 
avail themselves of her ministrations ; although in their absence they 
have either joined tho Wesleyan s, or altogether abandoned attendance 
at public worship.” Mr. Floyd had at Lovuka “ a tolerable wooden 
church and a good congregation.” The half-casto population, though 
not then numerous, wore, it was feared, increasing, and the Wesleyan 
Missions had “ not the samo hold on them as on the Fijians.” Tlio 
Polynesians had been 11 almost wholly neglected by the Wesleyans,” 
and coming mostly from islands on which the Melanesian Mission had 
stations, they were 11 generally regarded as legitimately belonging to 
the Church of England.” The importation of Indian coolies had 
“ only just commenced,” but tlio Governor was anxious that a Mission 
to them should be started “ without delay ” [4/7.]. 

Later in 1879 the Society sent from England Mr. A. Poole, who, 
having been ordained in Fiji by Bishop J. R. Sclwyn of Melanesia, was 
stationed at Rewa and Suva in 1880. Tho visit of Bishop Selwyn 
(1880) encouraged the whole Church community, but lie was unable to 
undertake the Episcopal supervision of tho colony, which needed a 
resident Bishop. A large number of candidates were waiting for 
confirmation, prepared by Mr. Floyd, of whom tho Bishop reported ho 
“ deserves great credit for tho work which lie has done in Levuka. Ho 
has struggled almost single handed through many difficulties and 
some of them serions ones of a political character during the transition 
stage of tho Colony and now has a church (which was enlarged on my 
arrival) almost free from debt with an income of between £500 and 
£600 a year all told. The services were bright and hearty with a 
suxpliced choir.” Nearly 50 persons were confirmed, and at a 
garnering of 150 Melanesians many volunteers (including the Chief 
Justice of the Colony, a Presbyterian) were enlisted to teach thorn. 
Seeing that the Wesleyan Mission has “ done a very great work in 
these islands,” that “ their organisation has spread over the whole 
group,” and that “ in fact as regards Christianising the natives the 



work is done as far as it can bo done,” Bishop Selwyn felt it would 
11 therefore be unjust and . . . unwise if our Church were to assume 
anything of a proselytising character towards them.” With a view to 
avoiding “ all possible chances of clashing,*’ ho held a conference with 
the local head of the Wesleyan Mission, Mr. Langdon, and Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Floyd. It was stated by the Bishop that the object of the 
Church Mission was not to obstruct or confuse the work of the 
Wesleyans, but rather to help it, as tho presence of an uncared-for 
white population would be productive of much harm to their converts. 
“ But while no attempt directly or indirectly ought to be made to 
proselytize their members yet in tho natural course of things it was 
impossible but that a small leakage should tako place and could not 
be guarded against.” The Wesleyans replied that they could offer no 
objection to the plan proposed of making Fiji a diocese for that purpose, 
and though unauthorised to answer for their colleagues in Fiji or 
their Board in Sydney, yet they believed there would not bo any 
objection on their part, “ it being clearly understood that no efforts be 
made to establish a Mission amongst the Fijians or to proselytize from 
their Church.” While hoping tho H.P.G. would approve of the line 
ho had taken, and would see its way to following it out, Bishop Selwyn 
stated that he had explained to the conference that he “ had no power 
to bind tho authorities at home in any way " [51. 

By tho transfer of the seat of Government to Suva in 1882 Lcvuka 
became deserted by those who were in a position to maintain the 
Church and its services, and this was followed by a period of great 
commercial depression throughout tho colony. A collapse of the work 
at Lovuka was averted by tho Society coming to Mr. Floyd’s assistance, 
and, after enabling him to recruit liis health in England in 1884, to 
return as its Missionary in tho following year |<SJ. 

Another result of the depression has been tho postponement of the 
realisation of an offer made by tho Hon. J. Campbell in 1884 to 
nrovide (from his estates in Fiji) an endowment for a Bishopric* [7]. 

In 1880 tho Bishop of Nelson, at the request of the General 
Synod of Now Zealand, visited Fiji and other islands in the Pacific, 
and consecrated (and confirmed in) a church at Suva which had been 
erected by tho exertions of the Rev. J. F. Jones, who succeeded Mr. 
Poole in 1880 [8]. 

In 1880 a proposal was made through the Bishop of Dunedin, with 
the concurrence of the Bishop of London, to “commit the Eccle- 
siastical charge of . . . Fiji to the Primate of Now Zealand, or to some 
Bishop appointed by him ” [9] but the Church residents in Fiji have 
decided that their interest 11 will be best sewed by the colony remaining 
ecclesiastically a dependency of tho Dioceso of London,” and by pro- 
vision being made “ for the delegation of the duties to tho . . . Bishops 
of Melanesia” [10]. 

The most encouraging branch of the Mission at Lovuka is the 
work among the Polynesian and Chinese coolies, who are being 
gradually gathered into tho fold of Christ [11J. Similar success has 
attended the efforts among tho former class at Suva. Mr. Jones 
reported in 1888 : 11 They are more than anxious to cmbraco Cliristi- 
uutv • . . they learn more readily . . • from the Biblo and Prayer 
Book than anything else ” [12]. When free from their indentures 
* A few pounds have been contributed to this object through the Society. 
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they prefer to tako service in the town, where they are within reach 
of the School, and will hot go to the plantations, which are too far 
away [18]. 

For tha Hindu Coolies in Fiji, who now number over 7,000, and 
are chiefly Urdu and Hindi speaking peoplo, tho Rev. W. Floyd has 
been endeavouring to obtain native teachers, but as yet tho Missions 
in North India have failed to furnish the needed helpers [14]. 

Statistics. — In Fiji (area, 7,740 sq. miles), whero tho Soeioty (1HHO-92) assisted 
in maintaining 9 Missionaries and planting 8 Central Stations (an detailed on p. 007), 
thoro are now 127,486 inliabitants and 2 Clergymen. [Sen also tho Tal>lo on p. 466.] 

References (Fiji).— fl] Statements by Rev. W. Floyd, March 1809, in AnBtnilasiaii 
D MSS., 1802. [2] M MSS., V. 10, pp. 287, 310-20 ; R. 1878, p. 02. [3J Hanio hh (ll. 
[4] M MSS., V. 18, pp. 25-1-6, 201; Jo., V. 52, pp. 208, 274, 878, 88H, 801; M MSS., 
V. 10, pp. 15rZ and 17. [4a] “ Wants of tho Colonial Church " (H.P.G. 1880), pp. 22-3. 
[51 M MSS., V. 10, lip. 410-28. [6] 11. 1884, p. 80; H. 1885, ]i. 80 ; R. 1888, pp. 10G-7. 
[7] M MSS., V. 10, p. 518; do., V. 18, pp. 826-7, 032-8; It. 1884, p. 80. |8] R. 1886, 
p. 82 ; M MSS., V. 10, pp. 528-0. [0, lOj D MSS., V. 04, p. 80. Sen also Jo., l)co.*90, 
1880. [11] R. 1888, p. 105; R. 188!), p. 104. [12] Li. 1888, p. 107. [13] R. 1801, p. 181. 
[14] Australasia Bound D MSS., 1801, No. 102. 
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THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

m The Hawaiian' (or Sandwich) Islands, nine in number (total area, 6,000 sqnaro 
miles), are mainly of volcanic origin, and contain tho largest active volcano in Ilia world. 
Ono of the group was discovered by Gaetano in 1542 ; but little was known of tho 
islands until their re-diRCovery in 1778 by Captain Cook, who named them after his 
patron, the Earl of Sandwich. Cook was at first treated as a god by the natives, but ho 
died by their hand in February 177!). Tho favourable reception of two London ships in 
1786 led to tho opening of a continuous tnulo with England and Ainoricu. During a 
series of outrages between some traders and natives in 17U0 two American sailors— 
Isaac Davis and John Young— were seized and detained. Doing kindly treated and 
placed in high positions they rendered great service in teaching tho Ifawaiians tho arts 
of civilised lifo and the absurdity of worshipping idols. In I7i)2 Vancouver (n companion 
of Cook in 1778) revisited the islands, introduced cows uml sheep, and in every way 
showed such kindness that the King, Kamehainoha I., conceded tho island of Ownyhee 
to England,* and begged for Christian teachers. Tlio request was mode known to tho 
English Government, but disregarded. Tho religion of the Hawaiians permitted their 
chiefs and priests to pronounce anything they pleased to bo tabu or forbidden, and some- 
times for days the peoplo bad to remain indoors without fire or light, refraining from work 
and speech— silence being enforced even on animals by tying their months up. Though 
almost unendurable, tho Hyutem could not Ixi broken through for fear of death. But on 
-the doeeaso of the old King in .1813 his successor was persuaded by tho two dowager 
Queens and the High Priest to daro the vengoanen of the gods and to break the tabu. 
This he did at a public feast, und when tho peoplo saw that no harm happened to him 
they shouted with joy, “Tho lahn is broken,’ 1 und imitated his example. Then the idols 
were destroyed. In the next your some American Congregational Missionaries arrived ; 
but so strong was tho desire for Missionaries of tho Church of England that it was only 
on the assurance of John Young that they would teach the same Gqspcl tliat tho Con- 
gregationalists wero allowed to land. French priests who followed in 1827 were 
“ banished " in 1881-2; but by coercion tho Roman Catholics obtained a permanent 
footing in 1889. For nearly seventy yenro (1792-1860) tlio islands remained neglected 

m * In 1848 tho whole of tho Hawaiian Islands were conditionally ceded to Great 
Britain, bat restored within a few months. 
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by the native Kingnuid tlie En^^hresidmitR. Kamnframeha* II. and Ilia Qaeen^vo- 
eatod the canoe in person, but died in London during tlioir visit in 1824. 

No representation on the subject of an English Mission appears to 
have been made to the Society until January 1858, when the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice drew attention to the religious condition and wants of 
the Sandwich Islands, and the desirableness of sending a Missionary 
there specially to minister to the "many English families in Hono- 
lulu,” who were dependent for the baptism of their children &o. on 
the chaplains of the British warships which occasionally touched 
there [1]. No action then resulted from tho consideration of the 
matter ; but in 1861, on being informed that its President had, in com- 
pliance with the request of the King, consented to consecrate a Bishop 
for the superintendence of a Church Mission in the Islands, the Society 
at once granted £800 a year towards the support of three clergymen, 

11 one main object” being "to secure an adequate provision for the 
spiritual wants of British residents and sailors ” [2]. 

The Hawaiian Mission was the outcome of a direct appeal from 
Kamehamoha IV. to Queen Victoria, and its establishment was under- > 
taken by a separate Committco formed in England. The Society, 
which was not consulted as to the arrangements for the foundation of 
the seo, was to bo regarded 14 in tho light of a subscriber to the sup* 
port of the Mission " [3 |. 

In company with llisliop Staley (consecrated in Lambeth Palace 
Cliapol 1801) the llevs. G. Mason and E. I hurt son, the first two 
Missionaries of the Society, left England on August 17, 1862. When' 
they arrived at Honolulu, the capital, on October 11, they found 
the natives mourning the death of tho young Prince of Hawaii, the 
intended charge of the Bishop. No clergyman of tho Church of* 
England being at hand tho child was baptized during his illness by 
a Coiigiegatioiialist. In a temporary church, formerly a Methodist 
chapel, provided by the King, tho English Service was commenced 
on Sunday, October 12. The natives “ crowded in and out upon tho 
foreign residents.” Some of tho latter had “ not been in a place of 
worship for years ” ; others, including a number of English Church 
people, had attornled tho ministrations of the llev. S. C. Damon, one 
of the American Missionaries. The statistics of 1860 showed that out 
of a population of 68,000 Hawaiians there were about 20,000 profess- 
ing Protestants, the sarao number of Roman Catholics, and 8,000 
Mormons, leaving “ 25,000 unconnected with any creed.” The " reli- 
gious status ” of the Hawaiians was characterised by a local newspaper 
as “ one of religious indifference a swaying to and fro in gentle vibra- 
tion between tho two principal forms that succeeded the iron grip of 
tho heathen worship.” The first person to receive baptism from 1% 
English Missionaries was the Queen. This took place in a large room 
in tiie Palace on October 21, 1862, and subsequently the King “ was 
engaged tho whole afternoon in explaining to his courtiers the expres- 
sions in the Service, and proving its truth by Holy Scripture.” 
Already he had nearly completed a translation of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer into Hawaiian. This version was brought into use on 
November 9, and on the 28th both the King and Queen were con- 
firmed. The other chief events of the year were the incorporation of a 
Diocesan Synod of “ the Hawaiian Reformed Catholic Church ” ; the 
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preparation for ordination of “ one of the highest chiefs in the king- 
dom," Major William Heapili Kauwoai; the beginning of a Mission 
at Lahaina (Maui) on December 14, and the securing of the observance 
of Christmas Day as a public holiday for the first time. 

So far the Mission had progressed “ beyond " the “ most sanguine 
expectations" [4]. But the natives were "in a fearfully degraded 
state" [6]. 

"Five-sixths of the children bom" disappeared "by neglect and 
foul means " [0]. 

By September 18G9 the Bishop could roport 300 baptisms, the con- 
firmation of some 50 natives, ana tho establishment in Honolulu of 
societies of lay helpers (chiefly native, male and female), and of a 
school for poor outcast Hawaiian boys, a grammar school, and a femalo 
Industrial Boarding School built by the King. Every Sunday three 
Hawaiian and three English services were held, and of the 100 com- 
municants fully one half were natives. 

Before the Ladies' Visiting Society was formed the people had been 
wholly neglected when sick, but now tho Hospital had become well- 
nigh filled and European treatment took the place of native in- 
cantations. This moved the Homan Catholics to send to England for 
Sisters of Charity [7]. 

The death of the King on November 30 was a heavy loss to the 
Mission as well as to the people generally. No one loved the Church 
services “ more devotedly or attended them more regularly ” than he 
did. Ho often acted as interpreter between the Bishop and tho people, 
and on one occasion preached with the lattor’s sanction the first 
king perhaps since Charlemagne who has performed such an office." 

' It had been his intention to visit England, “ as a member of tho 
Anglican Church," to seek aid in saving his “ poor people " [8]. This 
Mission was undertaken by his widow, Queen Emma,* in 1805. 

The new King, Kamehameha V„ gave the Mission his support, 
himself contributing nearly £100 a year, the Dowager Queen £100, 
and the foreign residents (in 1805) about J.350 per annum. 

In the original plan of the Mission it was designed that tho Ameri- 
can Church, the eldest daughter of the Church of England, should 
join for the first time with tlic mother Church in a Missionary enter- 
prise. Co-operation was delayed by the Civil War in America, but no 
sooner was peace restored than Bishop Staley was invited to visit the 
United States. He attended tiie General Convention in 1865, joined 
in the consecration of two Missionary Bishops, and secured grants to- 
wards the stipends of two clergymen (Hcvs. G. B. Whipple and T. 
Waeren) and a pledge from the House of Bishops " to aid the work 
of planting the Church in tho Sandwich Islands by every means in 
,t#ieir power” [6]. 

Jp. 1867 a station was opened near Ivealekckua Bay (Hawaii) f 
the spot where Captain Cook perished in 1770. A wooden church was 
erected by the Hcv. C. G. Williamson, and congregations gathered 
from the foreign settlers as well as the natives, but his labours wore 
at first greatly interrupted by earthquakes [10]. 

On returning in 1860 from the first Lambeth Conference Bishop 
Staley (acting under a commission from the Bishop of London and at 
tiie request of the Society, which guaranteed his expenses) held confir- 
* Granddaughter of John Young. 
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mations among the chaplaincies on the East and West Coasts of South 
America. During his absence his diocese had become disorganised, and 
following the example of several of his clergy he retired in 1870 [11]. 

In January 1871 Eamehameha VL appealed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to consecrato a Bishop to fill the vacant see, saying : “ I 
should regard the withdrawal of the Mission as a misfortune to my 
people, recognising as I do the valuable service which has been 
rendered them by its establishment among us 11 [12]. 

A new Bishop (the Bev. A. Willis) was consecrated in England 
in 1872, but within six months of his arrival in his diocese the King 
died, and the Boyal grant of £400 per annum to the Mission was not 
renewed.* In England also the noveltv of the Mission had worn off, 
the special organisation was no longer aole to carry on the work which 
it undertook, and but for the General Fund of tho Society — which from 
1876 has supplied the entire Episcopal stipend— the Hawaiian Mission 
must have collapsed [18]. 

Reporting on the work in 1881 Bishop Willis said that 11 judged 
merely by statistics the Anglican Church cannot yet claim to have an 
equal hold upon the nation with the CongrcgationalistB and Homan 
Catholics." Still “ it has had an influence which has been felt far 
beyond the circle of its professed adherents, notably in its educational 
work, in causing the middle wall of partition between the white and 
coloured races to disappear," and especially in “securing a general 
recognition of Christmas Day and Good Friday, which passed unnoticed 
up to 1862 - [14]. 

While the Hawaiian race has been dying out, there has been witlijn 
the last few years a “ great influx of a heathen population from China 
and Japan," which now forms three -tenths (27,000) of the entire 
population of the islands. Heathen temples are again springing up 
in the midst of a remnant of a people who only seventy-two years ago 
cast away their idols. The presence of tho Chinese in large numbers, 
not only as labourers on the sugar plantations but engaging in every 
kind of business, is an urgent call on tho Anglican Church. The 
Society has made special provision with a view to their evangelisation, 
and a hopeful beginning was made among them by the liev. H. H. 
Gowen in Honolulu in 1887. In 1880 his congregation included thirty- 
one communicants, and aWiough poor, besides contributing half the 
salary of a Chinese reader, they have subscribed £200 for the erection 
of a church for their own use, and in 1802 one of their number 
(Woo Yee Bew) was ordained Deacon by Bishop Willis [16]. 

Among die Japanese a small congregation was guthered by the Rev. 
W. H. Barnes at Lahaina in 1887, but dieir dispersion in the next 
two years has led to the suspension of the Mission for die present [17]. 

Statistics.— In tho Hawaiian Islands (area, (5,000 sq. miles), where the Society ; 
(1803-09) has assisted in maintaining 27 Missionaries uud planting 6 Central Stations 
(as detailed on p. 008), there are now 80,900 inhabitants, of whom (it is estimated) abqafe 
2,000 ore Church Members, nndor the core of G Clergymen and a Bishop. [See p. 760 j 
•m also the Table on p. 400.J 

. BeferencM (Hawaiian Islands). — [1] Jo., V. 47, p. S7G ; M.F. 1858, pp. 47-8. [2] Jo., 
V.48,pp. 170-80; R. 1801, p. 20; ft. 1803, p. 27; M.R 1801, p. 00. [8] M.F. 1867, 
P> 185 ; K MBS., V. 18, p. 105 : see also Bishop Staley’s Five Years in Hawaii, pp. 18-16. 
W Bishop Staley's Journal, Sep.-Dee. 1802, and L. Dec. 22, 1802; R. 1808, p. 12L 

„ * The Dowager Queen Emma continued to support the Mission up to her death in 
1885 [15] 
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[5] Bev. G. Mason's Journal, 1809. [0] 1C MBS., V. 15, pp. 408-4. [7] M.F. 1884, 
pp. 19-15. \S] M.F. 1804, pp. 97-81, 00-70; R 1868-4, p. 186; M.F. 1867, jp. 180. 
re] M MBS., V. 15, pp. 459-6, 458; Jo., V. 40, pp. 05, 110; B. 1805, pp. 158-4; R 1806, 
p. 170; B. 1807, p. 146; B. 1808, p. 115. |10] R 1807, p. 145; B. 1868, p. 115. 
pi] M MSS., V. 10, pp. 118, 150-7, 185; B. 1860, p. 140. [12] 1C MSS., V. 10, p. 1. 
[13] R 1871, p. 145; R 1879, pp. 00-7; B. 1878, p. Ill ; B/1875. p. 88; R 1870, p. 88; 
B. 1881, p. 109. [14] B. 1881, pp. 109-8. [15] B. 1885, p. 81. [10] M.F. 1880, p. 860; 
M.F. 1802, pp. 277, 876-0 ; B. 1801, pp. 181-9. [17] M MSS., V. 10, pp. 105, 108, 194. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

NEW GUINEA. 

New Guinea (area, 904,708 sqnurii hi'iIor) is tho moot easterly of tlio East Indian 
croon, and next to Australia tlio hugest island in tlio world (if Africa lx*, executed) . Of 
the Portuguese and Spanish navigators who visited it in the 10th century, Antonio do 
Abroo, ill 1511, wan the ear Host ; Imt tlio first Enropcnn settlement wan formed by tho 
Dutch (in tho 18lh century), who have ncquirod tlio western portion of tho island up to 
141st E. longitude. The EhhL India Company formally annexed Now Guinea in 1793, 
but their occupation was confined to a small port at Geelonk Buy mid was soon 
abandoned. In 1888 tlio Government or Queensland annexed all but the Dutch portion 
of tho island. This step, though disallowed by the Ini)icriiil Government, was followed 
by the establishment of a British I’mtrrtonitn over tlio siuitli-eustern division and 
adjacent islands on November 6, 1884, and the formal annexation of the territory by 
Groat Britain on September 4, 18HS. Tlio remaining portion of the island, that is tlio 
north-eastern, is in possession of the Germans. The British colony (area, about 88,009 
. square miles) includes the Trobriuud, Woodlark, D'Entrecasteaux, and Lnuisiado groups, 
' and all other islands lying between H’ J and 19 - * H. hit. and between 141° and 155° E.long. 
(rtnd not forming part of Queensland), mid nil thosu in tliu Gulf of Papua to the not felt 
of 8° S. hit. 

Tlio aborigines of New Guinea are Papinius, and for tlio most- pari derive tlio means 
of existence from the soil. They have clear ideas as to proprietary rights, mid the 
British Administrator (Sir W. Macgregor) has laid it down that “to roh them would lie 
an act of infamy.” . . . “The country will eventually bo il great timber reserve for 
Australia”; and it is his “ ardent desire to lay the foundation of mi administration tluit 
will never lio a reproach to Australia.” Intermixture with Polynesians and Malayans 
has produced uu improved typo ut various planes on tin; coast, but laudable precautions 
have lieen taken to secure tho natives under British rule from that demoralisation 
which generally accoinpunies “ civilization.” The only ports of entry lire Port Moresby 
and Samarai. The importation of firearms, explosives, and spirituous liquors iH not 
allowed, neither is the settlement or acquisition of land occupied by natives, and trading 
and exploring can only bo conducted under special “ permits.” 

When tlio Australasian Hoard of Missions was formed in 1850 
New Guinea was included in the islands to which it was hoped the 
efforts of the Board would bo extended [1]. Thai hope has at last 
been realised, but not until the Hold had been occupied by the London 
Missionary Society, the lloman Catholics, and the Wesleyans [2]. 

In response to appeals from tlio Bishops of Brisbane, North 
Queensland, and Sydney, the Society in 1881 offered £800 (which was 
fJ hot utilised), and in 1887 set aside £1 ,000 and opened a special fund to 
assist tL3 Australian Church in planting a Mission in New Guinea [8]. 
e In liis appeal Bishop Barry (Sydney) said : - 

“The protectorate was assumed largely in deference to the wishes of the 
Australian colonics, in view not only of a probable extension of commerce, but in 
atil; greater degree of political considerations of security and consolidation of 
power. It.has therefore been felt that on Australian Christianity chiefly rests tho 
.duty of spreading the light of the Gospel in those dark regions, and bo Christian- 
ising the influence which the English-speaking race must soon acquire over this 
Tost territory. It is well known that noble and successful work has already been 
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done in New Guinea under the auspices of the London. Missionary Society, and 
substantial progress . . . has also been made by a Roman Catholic Mission. Bat, 
without the slightest interference with these goecl works, which touch only a few 
points on a coast-line of more than a thouK,unl miles, there is ample room for 
a new Mission ; and the Church of England is undoubtedly called to take her 
right place in the extension of the kingdom of our Lord to those heathen tribes. 
The Australian Church has recognised this sacred duty, and has resolved to start 
a Mission, under the general direction of tho Bishop of North Queensland but with 
the support of all the dioceses represented in the General Synod. ... It will be 
necessary to create a small missionary community, including workmen and 
mechanics, to erect some wooden houses, to provide boats (and hereafter a mis- 
sionary schooner, like the SoutJusm Cross of the Melanesian Mission) ; . . . this 
cannot be properly douo without an annual outlay of about i?*2, 500. Of this the 
Australian Church proposes to provide at least £1,500 ” [4]. 

The first Missionary of tho Anglican Church to New Guinea was 
the Bev. A. A. Maclaren, one who, having already done good service in 
Australia, offered himself for tho work [5J. 

On arriving at New Guinea in February 1800 Mr. Maclaren found 
that the Louisiado Islands had boon appropriated by the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society on the invitation of Sir W. Macgregor, who had 
been ignorant of the intentions of the Church to occupy them. 

It was then arranged by Mr. Maclaren jmd the local agents of the 
London Missionary Society that the field to be occupied by the Church 
Mission should bo i( ou tho coast from Cape Lucie to Mitre Bock," a 
position which is thought to bo a more interesting one than the 
islands would have been. “ It is quite new country, and the only part 
of the coast of British New Guinea unexplored to any extent.” The 
L.M.S. Missionaries were “ exceedingly kind and helpful ” to Mr. Mac- 
laren, and he could not “ speak too highly ” of tlieir reception of him. 

Having selected a field Mr. Maclaren returned to Australia to 
arrange with the Board of Missions for the establishment of the 
Mission [6J, for the working of which it was now estimated that at least 
£8,000 a year would he required. Two ladies in Sydney gave him 
1,000 guineas towards his proposed Mission vessel. Tasmania con- 
tributed a large whaleboat, Melbourne tho greater part of the cost of 
the first Mission buildings and the stipend of a lay Missionary for 
three years ; and altogether during a period of about fifteen months 
(in 1890--91), £4,015 were raised in Australia for the Mission. Having 
secured a colleague in the Rev. Copeland King, Mr. Maclaren returned 
to New Guinea in August 1801. Baunia, in Bartle Bay, was selected 
as the headquarters of tho Mission, and was considered to bo a per- 
fect site.” Pending the erection of a suitable house the Mission party, 
however, had to occupy a native house, which was wet and unhealthy, 
and the hardship and exposure attending the formation of the settle- 
ment brought on fever. In November Mr. King returned to Sydney 
disabled, and about Christmas Day Mr. Maclaren was taken away by . 
Mr. S. Griffith in the Mcrric Jhujlaml, but too late — he died on board 
on December 28, and was buried the same day at Cooktown, North 
Queensland [7J. The entire support and direction of tho Mission has 
now devolved on the Church in Australia [8J. 
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TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE WORK OB THE SOCIETY IN 
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CHAPTER LXXHI. 

ASIA AND TUN EAST -(INTRODUCTION). 

Although the Society did not itself engage in Missions in Asia until 
1818, its example served to “provoke” others to undertake work 
there at a very early period. 

41 As soon as it was published in Europe that Wm. 3rd . . . hod fform'd the 
design of erecting the . . . Society ... the admiration of all and the pious 
emulation of some was so far excited thereby, that they were also desirous of 
doing something in so holy a work. ... It fell out . . . about that time that the 
pretestant Body of the Roman Empire were upon Reforming the Old Calendar 
upon which occasion when the . • . King of Prussia had resolved to establish a 
Society of Philosophical Knowledge certain pious gentlemen, stir'd up by your 
Example, advised his Maj ,jr to make it also an Evangelical Society, and to joyn 
the apostolical to the Philosophical Mission." 

So wrote Dr. D. E. Jablonski (“ Vice-President of the Royal 
Society of Prussia and Director of the Oriental Class which sends out 
the Missionarys ") from Berlin to the 8.P.G. on January 20, 1711. 
In the original Letters Patent of 11 July 1700 the King willed and 
required that under his “ Protection and encouragement the sincere 
worship of God may bo extended and propagated among those most 
remote nations that are still in the deepest and darkest ignorance " ; 
and in his general Instructions it was provided that the Prussian 
Society : 

41 may also bo a College for the propagation of the Xtian ffaith, worship and 
virtue. That upon occasion of their Philosophical Observations which they shall 
make in the northern part of Asia, they shall likewise diligently endeavour, that 
among the Barbarous people of those Tracts of land as far as China, the light of 
the Xtian ffaith and the purer Gospel may be kindled, and even that China 
itself may be assisted by those protcst&nts who travel thither by land, or sail to 
that country thro 1 the Northern Sea." 

These provisions were reiterated and confirmed by new statutes in 
1710, the said Society being then divided into four classes— one for 
Natural Philosophy, one for Mathcmaticks, one for History, and a 
fourth called the Oriental, out of which the King “ ord d Missions 
for Propagating the Gospel to be sent.” But “ this admirable design 
. . . met with so many impediments that it was not perfected ” till 
January 10, 1711, the anniversary of the King's Coronation, “in 
which the Society was erectod by the Royal Authority in a very solemn 
manner." The “favour," “assistance and council” of tho S.P.G. 
were now solicited for the new Society, which, Baid Dr. Jablonskii 

41 is either your younger sister or your elder daughter, which if it shall produce 
any good it must be owing to you ; which being erected after your platform shall 
be directed by your methods. Do you run before in this holy race ; and we will 
follow, treading in your ffootsteps, tho' we shall not pretend to keep pace with 
you. To you the Divine Providence has opened the West. . . • The East and the 
north lye open to us." 
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It should be added that Dr. Jablonski and other members of the 
Prussian Society had already been elected members of the S.P.G. 
[See A MSB.. V. 0. No. 58 ; K. 1711. pp. 46-7.] 

The Danish Mission to India in 1705 [nee pp. 471-2] was another 
instance of Missionary work due to the example of the S.P.G. How, 
in the following century, the Society in its operations in Asia was 
called on to enter into the labours of Danish and German Missionaries 
is told elsewhere [Chap. LXXVI., pp. 501-8, and p. 406]. Here it will 
be enough to state that the Society undertook work in India in 1818, 
the first Missionaries arriving early in 1821 (with Burmah in 1850) ; in 
Ceylon in 1840 ; in Borneo in 1848 ; in The Straits Settlements 
in 1856 ; in China in 1868 ; in Japan in 1878 ; in Corea in 1889 ; in 
Manchuria in 1802 ; in Western Asia ( temporarily ) in 1842. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

INDIA -(INTRODUCTION). 

India consists of that triangular portion of Asia which stretches southwards from 
the Himalaya mountains into tho sea, a territory equal in urea (1,648,000 square miles) 
to the whole of Europe, excluding Russia, ami containing a wondrous variety of scenery, 
climate, and people. The aboriginal inhabit a eta are believed to have been formed by 
successive immigrations of Tliibcto-BurmaiiB, Kolarisns, and Dravidians. Following 
them at some long period before Christ (possibly 1600 B.i\) camo a new race, which, 
entering India from the North-West, gradually spread over the country, conquering and 
absorbing the primitive (topics, or driving into the highlands those who were not to be 
subdued. The invaders were a branch of the greatest of the human families, vis. tho 
Aryan (which comprehends the Persians, (i recks, Slavs, and Teutons), and from them 
and the peoples whom thev absorbed, sprung the mass of tho population of India now 
known as tlic Hindus. The Creeks, under Alexander the Great, about 326 B.c. made 
temporary conquests in North-Western India, hut tho Mahommedans, after a strugglo 
carried on for over 300 years, succeeded a.d. 1000-2 (under Mahmud the Sultan of tho 
Afghan Kingdom of Ghazni) in gaining a permanent footing in the Punjab, their swav, 
which was extended into Bengal and the Deccan and Guzerat, lasting until the estab- 
lishment of the famous Tartar rule— commonly called the Moghul dynasty— in 1626. 

The Moghuls, who for tliree centuries hod disturbed Lidia, now, on effecting a 
permanent conquest of tho North-West, themselves adopted Mahommedanism, though 
not in the orthodox form. Their splendid dynasty begun to decline about 1707, even- 
tually became subject to tho British Government, and entirely ceased in 1867 after tho 
suppression of the Sepoy mutiny. The discovery of tho route to Lidia via the Cape of 
Good Hope by Vasco di Gama m 1468, led to the occupation of Goa by the Portuguese, 
who for a century enjoyed a monopoly of tho East Iudiau trade. They were followed in 
tlie 17th century by the Dutch, the English, the Danes, and the French. The famous 
East India Company, originally constituted on December 81, 1600, established the first 
English factory on tlic Indian mainland — at Surat, about 1611; in 1686 it founded 
Madras, iu 1668 it acquired the islimd of Bombuy, and in 1686 it founded Calcutta. 

A struggle for supremacy between the English and French in the next century 
11 turned tho East India Compuny from t-imple traders into territorial sovereigns," ana 
tlie defeat of the Nawab of Bengal by Clive at tho battle of Plossey, June 13, 1767, 
which is regarded os the commencement of the British Empire in Indio, was followed 
in 1761 by tlie practical extinction of French influence. Under tlie East India Company 
British rale in India was greatly extended, but as a consequence of tlic Mutiny of 1867 
the Company was dissolved in 1868 and the administration of the country assumed by 
tiie. Crown. About one third of India lias been allowed to remain under hereditaiy 
native rulers, acting In “subordinate dtqiendonce " to the. British Government. The 
remainder— the unreservedly British possessions — are divided into 12 provinces, vii. 
Madras, Bombay, Lower Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Assam, North-Western 
Pxovinoes, Oudh, Punjab, Central Provinces, and Burma, each having a separate govem- 
numt but the whole being subject to the Supremo Government— the Governor-General 
of India in Council. 
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IL 'According to BBLIGION. 

* Hindus — “ Brahman,” 807,645,731 (distributed over India generally)," Arya," 80,058 ; 
« Braluno or Arya Bomaj," 8,051 ; M dhornmedans, 57,881,164 (moatly in northern India) ; 
Animistic (Aboriginals), 0,880,467 (hilly districts of Central India) ; Buddhists , 7,181,861 
(Burma); Christians , 8,884,178 (1,043,080 in South Indiar-Tinnowlly, Travancore, Ac.) ; 
Sikhs, 1,007,888 (Punjab); Jains, 1,410,688 (Bombay district); Zoroastrians (Parsecs 
Ac.), 80,004 ; Jews, 17,104 ; minor and unspecified, 48,071. 

Distribution of the Cubibtian population:— 

(a) According to BAOBS. 

Natives, 8,080,140 ; Europeans , 107,081 ; Eurasians , 70,713. (Total, 8,384,178.) 

(b) According to DENOMINATION. 

Boman Catholics , 1,815,868 (1,848,520 natives) ; Church of England 340,618 (207,546 
natives); Syrians (Jacobite Section), 200,407 (ull but 1H natives); Lutherans , 60,405 
(67,085 nativos) ; Baptists , 203,740 (107,487 natives) ; Wesley ans , Methodists , awl Bible 
Christians, 83,128 (34,413 nativos) ; Congregational ists. Independents, &c., 50,080(47,235 
natives) ; Church of Scotland , 40,851 (88,270 natives) ; Creek, Armenian, and Abys- 
sinian Churches, 1,258 (257 natives) ; other Protestants, 15,058 (7,453 natives) ; un- 
specified, 0,852 (6,801 natives). 

The number of native Christians not including Roman Catholics was, in I860, 01,002; 
in 1881, 188,781 ; in 1871, 221,258 ; in 1881, at least 593,100 ; in 1801, 793,920. 
Including Roman Catholics the number for 1801 was 2,086, 440.* 

The most ancient Christian community in India, known as the Syrian Christians, hold 
the tradition that thoir Church originated from the preaching of the Apostle Ht. Thomas, 
who after labouring with great success on the south- cast, or Coromandel, coast, suffered 
martyrdom. Driven thence by persecution, his disciples found refuge in the hills 
of Trsvancore Are. on tlm south-west coast. Whatever truth there may lie in this, cer- 
tain it is that tho Portuguese on their arrival found n flourishing Christian Church in 
existence, churning a succession of Bishops from tho Patriarchs of Babylon and Antioch, 
and though infected by Xcstoriiuiism, vet ignorant of the peculiar teaching of tho 
Church of Rome. Tho Homan Catholic Missionaries who followed in the 16th century 
msdo many nominal converts — Francis Xavier ulono being credited with over a million 
liaptisins during his brief stay (1541-4) — and by force and fraud hronglit the Syrian Church 
in 1590 to accept the yoke of Home. In 1658 the Syrian Church regained its indepen- 
dence, though a large body from it lias remained in subjection to Romo more or less to 
this day. 

The English traders and settlers in India were long neglectful of religion. Over 
seventy years passed lieforc they heganf to build u church, awl the first Governor of 
Bengal degenerated into an avowed Pagan. Between 1667 and 1700 eighteen chaplains 
wore provided by tho East India Company, tliu first being for Madras in 1067-8. About 
1677 tho lion. Robert Boyle, a member of tliu East India Committee, reprinted tho 
Malayan Gospels for distribution; and in 1605 Demi Prideaux of Norwich proposed the 
erection of clmrchos and schools in the English settlements in India and the sending 
of a Bishop, and by liis exertions, seconded by Archbishop Tcnison, provision was mode 
ill the now Charter of the East India Company in 1698 for the maintenance of ministers 
and school mu '’.tei's in tlirir garrisons and principal factories in the East Indies, the 
clergymen lieing required to learn Portuguese and tho vernacular of tlio district, to 
enable them to instruct the iih Li»'" servants or slaves of the Company ill u the Protes- 
tant religion.” But these obligations were greatly neglected by the Company. 


Although the Society was preceded in India by other Missionary 

S 'es,t “One of the Fruits and Effects” of its “opening the 
... to ... a Propagation of the Gospel in tho . . . Western 
" (or America) was the “ laudable zeal ” shown “ in the King- 
dom of Denmark, for sending . . . Missionaries to the coasts of 
Coromandel in the East Indies ” [1]. The first two Danish Mission- 
aries — Bartholomew Ziegenbalgli and Henry Plutscho — arrived at 
Tranquebar in July 1700, and in 1700 the Bev. A. W. Boehm, 
formerly Chaplain to Prince George of Denmark, translated their 
letters (or reports) of 170(5-7 into English from the High Dutch and 

* Fur the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment, see p. 659. 

+ At Madras in 1680, by Governor Master, who bore the whole cost of building. 

1 The Danish Lutherans, 1706; the English Baptists, 1793; the London Missionary 
Society, 1798 ; the CJ&&, 1818; the American Congregattanalists, 1818 ; the American 
Baptists (Bums) 1813 ; and the Wcsleysns, 1817. 
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having published the same dedioated them to the Boeiety, by whom 
600 copies were purchased and distributed. 

The dedication contains the following passage : — 

“ And as by the Means of your generous Enterprise, some Beams thereof have 
been cast even upon the Wehtkun World ; so a small Bay of Visitation begins to 
return, it seems, to the Eahtjskn Tract again, after bo dark, long, and dinnal an 
Hour of divine Judgments pour’d out upon those nations." 

A second account of the Mission (“ Part II."), published in 1710, 
was 44 humbly recommended to the Consideration " of the Society ; 
and in Part III., published by the direction of the S.P.G.K. in 1718, 
it is stated that the iirst collection of letters was dedicated to the S.P.6., 
44 and proved a Motive to many charitable Benefactions contributed by 
well-disposed persons for advancing this Mission ” [2]. 

In a letter “ To a friend at London ” (January 17, 1710 : Part II. of 
above, pp. 41-5), Ziegenbalgh acknowledged a box of books and a sum 
of £20 sent from England for tho Mission in 1709. These contri- 
butions have been represented as a direct gift from the Society [8], but 
in the absence of any record of the same in tho S.P.G. Journals and 
accounts it would probably be more correct to regard them as private 
offerings elicited by the Society from its members and friends. In 
support of this view, Hough’s statement may bo added, that though 
the management of the English contributions was undertaken by tho 
S.P.G.K. in 1710, 44 it remained very much in the samo hands. Arch- 
bishop Tenison and Mr. John Chamberlaync, tho President and 
Secretary of the Gospel-Propagation Society," who 41 arc described by 
La Croze as 4 the very soul of these collections’ " [4 1. ( The work of the 
Danish Lutheran Mission is noticed in Chapter LXXVI [pp. 501, &c.]. 

In 1721 a contribution of live guineas from tho Dean of Ely was 
applied by the Society for books for Charity Schools at Forts St. George 
and St. David [5]. 

The claims of Lidia on England from a Missionary point of view 
were advocated in tho Society’s Anniversary Sermons continuously 
from 1806 to 1810, and emphasis was laid on the 44 languishing state of 
religious Knowledge, or, to Rpcak morn truly, the almost entire Ex- 
tinction of it in our Asiatic Settlements," and on the fact that whilo 
the Syrian Church in Malayla numbered from 150,000 to 200,000 
members, and the Roman Catholic establishment at Goa had 200 
Missionaries, there were “not more than eleven ” Protestant Mission- 
aries employed on tho part of England among the heathen in India. 

One of the courses recommended was tho introduction of an 
English Bishop [0 ], an object which, mainly through the representations 
of the S.P.C.K. to Government and the influence of Mr. Wilbcrforce, 
was accomplished in 1814 when the See of Calcutta (then comprising 
the whole of the British East Indies) was founded, and the Rev. T. F. 
Middleton was consecrated its first Bishop in tho Chapel of Lambeth 
Palace on May 8. 

Yet such was the jealousy and alarm with which this measure 
was regarded that it was thought advisable to perforin the Consecra- 
tion Service in private and to suppress the sermon preached on the 
occasion [7]. Four years later (1818) the S.P.G., acting on the advice 
of its President, undertook work in India, and, ^commencing with 
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Bbegal in 1820 [fee below], its operations were extended to Madras 
Presidency in 1825 [see p. 601]; Bombay, 1880 [p. 668]; TheNobyh- 
Wbstebn Provinces, 1888 [p. 600] ; The “ Central Provinces," 
1846 [p. 604]; Assam, 1861 [p. 606]; The Punjab, 1864 [p. 612]; 
Burma, 1860 [p. 620]; Cashmere (temporarily), 1866-7 Ip. 666]; 
and Ajmebe ana Rajpootana, 1881 [p. 667J. 


Refvrtmr.cn (Chapter LXX1V.)— |T| R. 1711. p. 47; nee tiho S.P.G. An. Sermon, 
1740, p. St). [2 1 Jo., V. 1, February 11, March 1H, April 15, May 20, and June 17, 
1700, and (for the account of the Dauiiih Missions) SJ'.G. Library. 18] Hough's 
“ Christianity in India,” V. 1, pp. 100-70; M.R. 1854, pp. 8, 9. [4] Hough’s “Chris- 
tianity in India,” V. 1, pp. 172-41. [5j Jo., V. 4, p. 812. [6j Anniversary Sermons of SJ?.G. 
1800-10, prefixed to the Annual Reports for 1805-9. [7J M.R. 1854, pp. 29-81. 


cuaftku lxxv. 

BENGAL. 


Bkm.at., the largest and most populous of Uic.- twelve Governments of British India, 
comprises the lower valleys and deltas of the Gauges and Brahmaputra, including the 
four provinces, (1) Bengal Proper, (2) Behnr, (8) Orissa, and (4) Cliotu Nagpnr. The Bast 
India Ccmpuny established its earliest settlements in Bengal in the first half of the 
17tli century, and founded Calcutta in 1(580. Thu next seventy years were signalised 
by a struggle between the Kngln-.ii and the Moghuls and JVIahrattas, which, culminating 
with the outrage of the “ Black Bole ” of Calcutta in 1 7 fill, and the battle of Plnssey in 
the next year, led to the Treaty of 17(55, by which the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissit became British possessions. Arm, 190,198 wj. miles, l’o/mlation, 74, (540, 8(51*. 
Of these 47,821,4(58 an*. Hindus, 2tt,i:57.5 , .ll Malioiinnetlans, 2,294,50(5 Animistic (Abori- 
ginals), and 192,171 Christians; and 88,090,772 speak Bengali, 20,(552,547 Hindi, and 
0,099,412 Uriya. 

The operations of the Society in the Presidency have been carried 
on in the districts of (I.) Calcutta, 1820-02 ; (II.) Tollyounge, 
1828-92, and (III.) The Soondebbuns (Babbifoke, Ac.), 1829-92 ; 
(IV.) Bhaoalfub and Raj Mahal, 1824-7 ; (V.) Chinsubah, 1826-86 ; 
(VL) Midnapobb, 18-16 ; (VII.) Tahlook (Meebpub Ac.), 1888-92 ; 
(VIII.) Patna, 1860-71; (IX.) Dinafobe, 1876-8, 1684-92; (X.) 
Bubisal, 1869-80 ; (XI.) Chota Nagpur, 1869-92. 

A local “ Diocesan Committee ” of the Society, formed at Calontta 
under Bishop Heberin 1826, rendered invaluable ossistuice to the 
eaose until 1886, when it was superseded by a Board of Missions. 
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(L) CALCUTTA District, 1820-92. — (a) Bishop’s College, (b) Howrah, 

(e) Cosapore, (d) Mariners’ Church, (e) Bt. Saviour’s Mission, 

(/) Cathedral Mission. 

(I.a) Bishop’s College (1820-92). — On February 20, 1818, Archbishop 
Sutton, the President of the Society, stated 

"that time having boon now allowed for the due settlement of tho Episcopal 
authority in India, it did appear to him that the moment was at length arrived, 
when the operations of the Society might be safely and usefully extended in that 
quarter of the world, and that with the security derived from proper Diocesan 
control, it now became tho Society to step forward with somo offor of co-operation 
with the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, in such plans, as with tho concurrence of the 
constituted authorities for the Government of India, his Lordship might be in- 
clined to recommend ” [1J. 

In the following month tho Society placed £5,000 at the disposal 
of the Bishop [21, who |L., Nov. 18] thereupon recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Mission College in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta 
as the object best adapted to meet the wishes of the Society [3]. 

In the meantime steps had been taken to raiso a Special Fund for 
India, and by means of a lioyal Letter in 1819, which produced 
£45,747, and contributions of £5,000 each from tho S.P.C.K. and 
tho C.M.S., £55,747 was provided for the erection of the College, 
in addition to tho Society’s first grant of £5,000 [1]. The East India 
Company having given the Society a site at Howrah (on tlio right 
bank of the Ueoghly, some four miles below Calcutta), which was im- 
proved by an additional piece of ground from C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., the 
foundation-stone of the College was laid hy tlio Li shop on Friday, 
December 15, 1820 [5 and 5aJ. In order to obtain Professors for the 
College it was found necessary to send delegates to the two chief 
Universities, the result being that on Juno 2 J, 1820. the ilev. W. H. 
Mill, Fellow of Trinity College, and Mr. J. II. Alt, B.A., of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, were appointed respectively Principal and 
third Professor of the College [01. Sailing from England in August 
1820 they landed at Madras on January 4, 1821, where they remained 
eight days, and in February they arrived at Calcutta [7|. 

Already the Bible Society had appropriated £5,000 to the College to 
promote the translation of the Scriptures, and in 1821-2 the C.M.S. 
and tho S.P.C.K. co-operatcd with tlio S.P.G. in founding scholarships. 
[Sec p. 789.] The S.P.C.Jv. endowment was designated “ Middleton 
Scholarships,” as a memorial of tho Bishop, whose assiduity in visiting 
the infant institution and watching over its welfare* 44 occasioned 
principally, if not entirely,” his death, which took place on July 8, 1822. 
As a further tribute to tlio memory of the Bishop a monument was 
erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, by theS.P.C.K.andthe 
S.P.G. In tho meantime statutes drawn up by him had (with slight 
modifications) been adopted by the Society (January 18, 1822), and 
their subsequent circulation among the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
of tho British East Indies, in which the local Governments took part, 
elicited additional support for the College. 

In 1826 a Hindu gentleman (Baboo Muthoomanth Mulliok), after 

* In addition to a donation of £400 for the Colloge Chapel, the Biriiop bequeathed 
£500 to the Society and 500 volumes to the Library, and his wjdow added a service of 
Communion plate for tho chapel 1 8al. 
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a visit to tho College, desired to be allowed to become an annual sub- 
scriber of Rs.400 [8]. 

The first builder (Mr. Jones) having died in 1822, the services of 
Captain Hutchinson (of the Engineers) wore appropriated by Govern- 
ment to carry on the work. 

Under the auspices of Dr. Middleton’s successor, Bishop neber 
who arrived in October 1828, the Principal took up residence in the 
College in January 1824, and on March 0 the first two students were 
admitted [$)]. 

In accordiincc with the wishes of the founder an attempt was 
made to introduce students also from the Clergy Orphan School, 
England ; and in 1822- 8 three were, with the consent of their guardians, 
dedicated to this Missionary sendee. Only one, however, appears to 
have actually entered the College (T. C. Simpson, in 1825), and the 
connection between the two institutions was not continued [10]. 

As a special mark of respect to the memory of Bishop Ilcber, who 
died at Trichinopoly on April 8, 1820, the Society (adopting a sug- 
gestion of his) authorised the admission as Foundation Scholars of two 
students in Divinity being members of foreign Episcopal Churches 
not in subordination to the Church of Rome, and llie S.F.C.K. founded 
two Heber Scholarships for this purpose in 1827 jllj. 

In the course of time other scholarships were founded. [.See list on 
page 789.1 

The College was designed by Bishop Middleton 

11 to be subservient to tin- several purposes: - 

“1. Of instructing Native mnl other Christian youth (‘from almost every 
part of the continent ami islands of Asia subject to British authority *) in tho 
doctrines and discipline of the Chinch, in order to their becoming preachers, 
catechists, and schoolmasters. 

11 2. For teaching tin* elements of youthful knowledge and the English language 
to Mussulmans or Hindoos, having no object in such attainments beyond sccula 
advantage. 

" M. For translating the Scriptures, tho liturgy, and moral and religious 
tracts. 

41 4. For tho reception of English Missionaries to lie sent out. by the Society, 
on their first arrival in India*' (in order that they may be prepured for the better 
discharge of their duties) 


From tho first the College been mo the centre of active Missionary 
operations in Bengal. In 1829 the admission of lay or non-foundation 
students was sanctioned, the building being enlarged for tho purpose ; 
and during the first twenty years (at least) the Collego course embraced 
instruction in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindustani 
(Urdu), Persian, Arabic, Tamil, {Singhalese, and Armenian [18]. In 
1887 the Bishop of Calcutta said that “ the amount of good already 
effected by tbe College was really surprising ” ; and in the next year 
he wrote of the native students : - - 

11 It was delightful to see these lads, only fourteen months at College, vying 
with those of European extj action, who had been two or three years. These young 
Hindoos have not only oast off all idolatrous usages and habits, but are stoadily 
acquiring Christian knowledge. They are quick in tlicir apprehension of troth, 
with tenacious memories and great piety. They tranBlato Homer, Xenophon, 
Cicero, and Ovid in a manner perfectly surprising, and with a justness of English 
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proDundatUra which increases the pleasure. Conceive only, if it be possible, in an 
adequate manner, of a Hindoo Baboo explaining Paley, Barrow, Graves, Bishop 
Sumner, and others of our English writers: then their knowledge of the Old 
Testament, which was probed to the bottom by the Venerable Archdeacon Dealtry ; 
and of the Lord's Prayer, in which I examined them myself; it would have 
charmed any of the members of the . . . Society ” [14]. 

In 1840 it was reported that in the Barripore and Tollygunge 
Missions there were 1,800 Christians, most of them tried and ap- 
proved, and that these encouraging results were the fruit of Bishop's 
College [15J. 

During the first twenty-five years translations or compilations in 
Arabic, Persian, Bengali, and San sent, besides several works in English, 
were issued from the College press [pp. 805, 810] ; but in 1871 this 
branch of work was suspended, and tlio press and material, excepting 
the rare Oriental type, were sold [10]. 

As timo went on the leading object of the College— tho training of 
Mission agents — began to be neglected, and in 1871 tho Society, 
finding that the efforts of the tutors had for some years been directed 
to preparing Christian students for the Calcutta University, took steps 
for restoring the purely missionary character of the institution [17]. 
But the results attained were not satisfactory, and it becoming 
evident to all connected with the College that its large and liondsonio 
buildings were rather a hindrance than a help to the training of 
Mission agents, tho Society in 1878, at the urgent request of Bishop 
Johnson, sanctioned the sale of the buildings to Government and tho 
removal of tho college into the city of Calcutta, which was effected in 
1880* [18]. There, under the Rev. II. Whitehead, its usefulness has 
been revived ; and, besides training students from many parts of India, 
it lias again become tho centro of Christian education in Bengal and 
of such Evangelistic work as is being carried on in its immediate 
locality [10]. A further notice of tho institution is given on page 780. 

Refcrriicrs (Bishop's College'). — r l‘ Jo., V. HI, p. 345 ; ]{, IhlH, p. 7« ; R. 1822, p. 107. 
[21 Jo., V. HI, pp. 840-51 ; R. J HID, p. 84. 3 1 Jo., V. H2, pp. 77-118 ; R. 1810, pp. 85-01. 

|4] Jo., V. 81, pp. 840-54, 850, 8(18, HH7, JlH; Jo., V. 82, pp. 18-21, 1)8-5, 118-0, 805-4; 
R. I8l8,pp. 77-87; R. 1818, p. 104 ; R. 1821), pp. 110, 170a. |"BJ 11.1820, pp. 180-51; 
R. 1821, p. 148 ; Jo., V. 82, p 800-8, 815-0, 337-.U : m- nhu R. 1820, pp. 150-1. [5«i Pm- 
Lcedhigti on Formation of the Calcutta Dioccpuu Committee, 1825, p. 10. [6J Jo., V. 82, 
pp. 185, 814-0, 835-0, 810; R. lhlD, pp. 84-5. |7i R. 1821, p. 147. [Bj pi». 17-21 of 6a 
above; Jo., V. 83, pp. 2U5, 428-85; India Committee Book, V. 1, pp. 228-7; R. 1821, 
pp. 148-4; li. 1822, pp. 105-78; R. 1820, pp. 47-SI, 140-1; R. 1827, pp. 58-0. [8a] H 
1822, |ip. 172-8. [Oj pp. 18, 28-0 of 6r/ itlmve ; Jo., V. 82, p. 840 ; Jo., V. 88, pp. 114, 
SCO, 800, 800; Jo., V. 84, p]>. 150-fill; R. 1824, pp. 142-0. [10J Jo., V. 88, p. 285; 
Jo., V. 84, p. 100; R. 1821 ; pp. 144-5; R. 1828, pp. 157-8; India Committee Book, 
V.l,p. 280; R. 1825, p. 141; R. 1H27. p. 50; R. 1851, p. 48. [11] India Committee 
Book, V. 1, pp. 819-10, 487-45 ; R. 1820, pp. 45-0, 40-50, 122-7, 138-0. [12] R. 1820, 
pp. 85-04. [13J R. 1820, ; ip. 182-8 ; It. 1822, pp. 182-8 ; ll. 1824, p. 140; R. 1820, p. 142; 
Report, 1820, pp. 60-5, 57, 152-0; R. 1882, pp. 12-10 ; R. 1888, p. 50; C.D.C. Report, 
1820-80, p. 4; do. 1880-1, p. 0; do. 1882-8, p. 1; R. 1880, p. 87 ; It. 1888, pp. 72, 75-0 j 
R. 1840, pi 7H-SI ; R. 1858, p. 00; R. 1881, p. 85. [14] 11. 1887, p. 47; R. 1H3B, p. 27. 
[16] R. 1840, p. HO: nee also Q.P. 1842, p. 7. |16] R. 1848, pp. 00-7; I MSB., V. 14, 

? )j». 82-8, 245-0 ; do. V. 20, pp. 208, 215, 228, 280, 202 ; S.C. Minutes, V. 84, pp. 28, 84, 821. 
17] li. 1870, pp. 84-5 ; Jo., Jan. 21, 1871. T18J I MSS., V. 10, pp. 81-4, 150; B. 187H, 
n. 10: R. 1870, p. 24; R. 1880, pp. 23-5 ; K. 1881, pp. 84-5; Jo. f Oct. 18, 1878; Jo., 
Deo. 10, 1870; Jo., Oct. 15, 1880; Jo., May 21, 1880; C.D.O. Report, 1880, pp v^ru. 

Osw 1 *’ T'g'im * w 1684 * 1,1 27 ' K * 188 °* p> 80 ; Ba lbb7 >P- 88 » H> 188 $ ^ 86-8 » 

* The mice obtained was three lacs of rupees, and the permanent reservation of tho 
chapel end the cemetery for their sacred purposes was guaranteed. 
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(I.&) Howrah (sometimes called “ the Wapping " of Calcutta) 
(1820-92). — The establishment of Bishop's College in this neighbour- 
hood (the first work of the Society in India, begun in 1820 [see p.474]) led 
to its professors gratuitously uniestaking, in 1825 or 1820, the service 
of the East India Company's chapel at Howrah, which by the departure 
of Archdeacon Hawtayne was left without a clergyman, and to which 
the Government were then unable to assign a resident chaplain. This 
timely act saved 11 a respectable anrl highly interesting congregation " 
from being 41 scattered among different sectaries " ; and after a short 
intermission (1828) the duty was re-committed to the clergy of the 
College in 1829. This arrangement proved “ highly acceptable " to 
the congregation ; and the parish church of St. Thomas, which was 
afterwards erected, owed its existence mainly to the exertions of the 
Rev. Professor Holmes [1J. About 1825 also a circle of native schools 
in the district was transferred to the Society by the S.P.C.K. [see p. 478], 
and placed under the superintendence, first of the Rev. W. Twkddle, 
and, in 1826, of the Rev. M. R. de Mello. The schools, six in number, 
were situated at Batore, Seebpore, Chukerparry, Howrah, Sulkoa, and 
Bailee ; and by 1830 the number of scholars had risen from 440 to 
652. *In that year a central native English school was established at 
Howrah ; and in 1837 a building which served as a chapel also was 
erected atBoislikotty['2]. The discontinuance of the system of giving 
pice as rewards to the scholars almost emptied the central school in 
1832 [3] ; but the work of education generally revived, and the Howrah 
Schools have continued to bo the most hopeful feature of a Mission 
whose progress in other respects has been somewhat discouraging [4]. 
In 1832 five men and a woman were baptized in the district, and 
during 1833-1 thirty-eight others were admitted to baptism. Twenty- 
six of the latter consisted of emigrants who had beon driven from 
Beebeegunge (near Diamond Harbour) by tho inundation of 1883. 
Before their baptism, which took place in Bishop's College Chapel, 
they were twice examined by tho Bishop, and at first their conduct 
appeared “ quite satisfactory " ; but it was soon discovered that they 
had previously resided at Serampore [a Baptist centre], and “ upon 
the withdrawal of the pecuniary provision continued to them with too 
little consideration by Mr. de Mello after their first necessities had 
been supplied," many of them 44 retired from the neighbourhood " ; 
aud the Rev. J. Bowyer, who succeeded to tho charge of the Mission 
in 1835, added in 1836 that one family assorted (< that they were 
baptized with tho hope of receiving support ; and that unless " they 
were 11 paid " they would 11 not attend service " [5], Mr. Bowyer him- 
self received several offers from people wishing to become Christians 
from worldly motives, aud might (he wrote in 1841) have had 41 whole 
villages" if he had 44 encouraged them." In the villages around 
Boishkotty the reception of Christianity was hindered by 44 violent 
persecution and opposition ; " but after two years of trial (1886-8) the 
cause gained ground ; and in 1845 these congregations numbered 
sixty-one persons, composed entirely of thePode and Teore castes [6J. 
The fact that the majority of the people in the Howrah Mission are of 
the peasant class and at work the whole day has made it a matter of 
great difficulty to instruct them, and the Missionaries have had to 
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resort to house-to-house visits and to the formation of classes and 
the holding of meetings in hnts [7]. 

In 1870 the Bev. B. C. Choudhury, a native in charge of the 
Mission, described his professed converts as demoralised and as 
claiming from the Church : work, free schools, gratuities of clothing 
and money, pensions for their widows, and feasts at the great Church 
season. , In his opinion too much had been done for thorn in this 
tespect in the past through mistaken kindness [8] ; and probably this 
partly accounts for the backwardness of the converts in contributing 
to the support of their own Missions and schools — a duty which the 
poorer and ignorant villagers aro more ready to recognise than their 
favoured brethen residing in the suburbs of llowrah [9J. 

Statistic*, 1802. — Clirisfchum, 173; Communicant*, 02 ; Catechumens, 2; Villages, 0; 
Schools, 1 ; Scholars, 107 ; Clergyman, 1 ; Tiny agents, 0. 

> • 

References (Howrah).— [11 11. 18215, p. 132 ; 11. 1K27, p. 50 ; C.D.C!. Report, 1820-SKI, 
pp. fl, IS ; «lo. 1841-3, p. 150. j 2 1 C.D.C. Report, 3H20, p. 11 ; do. 1820-30, pp. 5, 0, 13, 21, 
24; do. 1880, pp. 2-1, 17, 21 ; do. 1837, pp. 21-2. |3j C.D.C. Report, 1882-3, p. 17. 

[4'J R. 1830, p. 80 ; C.D.C. Rqiorfc, 1837. pp. 2-.“., 18-28 ; 11. 1N73, p. 113. 1 5 1 C.D.C. Report, 
1882-8, p. 0 ; do. 1834-0, pp. 2, 8, 21 ; d... 1883-4, pp. 4-7, 81-2. [ 0 1 C.D.C. Report, 1837, 
pp. 8-5, 18-23 ; do. 1888—11, pp. 11-18 ; do. 1818 -3, pp. 21, 27 ; Q.l*., April 1844, pp. 10,11. 
[7] R. 1800, p. 120; R. 3808, p. so; R. ]N00, p. 117; R. 1807, p. 101. |8J RIM'S), p. 77; 
see also R. 1875, p. 14. |0| 1*. 1S78, \\ 03 : mr. also R. 1871, p. 18. 

(Lc) Cossipore (1823—352). — In July 182*2, the S.P.C.K. having re- 
ported that the Bishop of Calcutta had applied for two English Clergy- 
men, principally for the superintendence of certain | S.P.C.K.J schools in 
Bengal, and that it considered 11 such appointments were in the exclu- 
sive province” of the S.P.G., the latter Society decided to supply the 
wont[l], and in October 1828 the Bev. T. Christian and the ltev. W. 
Morton arrived at Calcutta. After instruction from the teachers of 
Bishop's College, Mr. Christian took cl i u rge of the Cossipore circle at 
the northern extremity of Calcutta, and Mr. Morton of the Tollygunge 
at the southern, the S.P.C.K. continuing to support the schools. In 
taking over the management of theso schools, and of a third circle at 
Howrah in 1826, the newly-formed locnl Cominittco of the S.P.G. stated 
that they regarded 11 the native schools as tlio most powerful engine 
that could bo employed for the subversion of idolatry.” The Cossipore 
circle consisted of four schools— at Tallali, Burnagorc, Chitpore, and 
Ooturparah— containing an averago of 800 hoys belonging to “ almost 
every caste among the Hindoos -from the Brahman to the most 
inferior Sudra”— and including also many Maliommedons. Mr. 
Christian was transferred to riajmalial in 1821, after which the schools, 
which had been “ advanced to a most excellent sphere of usefulness,” 
were temporarily superintended successively by a layman, the 
Bev. T. Morton, and the ilev. T. Beiciiardt (the latter voluntarily) 
until 1832 , when, as the local Committee could make no permanent 
provision for them, they were discontinued [2J. Bishop Wilson of 
Calcutta soon after his arrival sought to revivo them, but apparently 
failed to do so [8]. 

References (Coaupore).— fl] .To., V. 38, p. 380. [2] Proceedings on Foxmalkm of the 
Calcutta Diooeean Committee, 1825, pp. 28-4; R. 1824, pp. 147-0; R. 1820, pp. 142-8 ; 
R. 1820-80, v 16; CJD.C. Report, 1820, pp. 8-11; do. 1880-1, pp. 3, 10; do. 1881-2, 
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pp. 8, 13 i! R. 1880, p. 80 ; India Committee Book, V. 1, pp. Oil, 388-9. [3] Jo., V. 48, 
jj. 849; XL 1884-5, p. 183. 


(I id) Mariners’ Church, Calcutta (1829-81).—' The erection of a 
church in Calcutta for British sailors was promoted by the local Com- 
mittee of the Society in 1829-80 ; and on May 18, 1880, the “Mariners’ 
Chapel’’ was opened and placed under the Rev. — Macqueen, but, 
as it did not properly come within the Society’s objects in India it 
ceased to engage the Committee's attention about 1881 [1], 

References,— [1] C.D.C. Report, lbUSKJO, pp. 7, H, 18; do. 1880-1, pp. 7, 8, 30 ; do. 
1831-3, pi 7. 


(Lc) St. Saviour’s Mission, Calcutta (1847-92). — About 1882 an 
Hindustani Mission was set on foot in Calcutta by Archdeacon Corrie, 
who brought with him a few native converts from the Upper Provinces. 
In 1884-5 the C.M.S. organised the Mission under the Rev. J. C. 
Thompson. After his departure in 1842 the Mission was left five 
years without a head, and when in 1847 it was transferred to the 
S.P.G. it was in a state of collapse. The Rev. S. Slater, who then 
took charge, 

11 found n congregation assembling twice every Sunday, at a little house in 
Wellctilcy Street. The service was performed by a Portuguese Catechist, who 
read the prayers in Hindustani, but so badly that . . . many respectable people were 
deterred from going to rhurcli. The number of attendants was from twelve to 
fifteen, all of them very poor and ignorant— maid-servants, table-servants, and 
sweepers.” 

During Mr. Slater’s ministry the church (begun in 1841) was 
completed and consecrated in 1848 under the name of St. Saviour's. 
A congregation was soon gathered, a school opened [1J, and when in 
1850 he resigned “ no inconsiderable progress had been made by him 
in the very difficult work of dealing with Mahometan minds 0 [2], 
Under the Rev. W. O’Brien Smith (who was sometimes assisted by 
another Missionary, the work proceeded steadily — not without many 
discouragements, but still with some appearance of success, souls being 
gathered in by “ ones and twos.” Preaching to the Mahommedans 
and heathen at several stations, distribution of tracts in various 
languages, discussion with the more learned Mussulmans in the pnhlio 
Persian journals, and religious conversations with inquirers, among 
whom were some Arabian Jews, were the chief agencies employed. 
Mr. Smith reported in 1850 that he was seeking to reclaim also the 
poorer class of Portuguese in Calcutta, who were living “ uncared far, 
in the lanes and gullies . . . unacquainted with oven the elements of 
the faith they profess.” Many of them spoko chiefly Hindustani. 
Regular services were being held also in Bengali [8]. 

In 1868, having received applications for baptism from Barrackpore 
and an invitation from a native Sergeant-Major— a Christian— he visited 
the station, and was surprised to find over forty persons assembled in 
that offiwr’B quarters, who “ earnestly begged ” to have a weekly 
service in Urdu for the special benefit of their families, who did net 
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understand English, though the soldiers themselves did. With the 
consent of the Chaplain Mr. Smith agreed to meet their wishes [4]. 

Since Mr. Smith’s retirement in 1871 the St. Saviour 1 ^ Mission 
has been subjected to frequent changes of Superintendents [61. In 
1888 it was brought into closer connection with Bishop's Collqp, and 
in the next year work among the Tamils, which had been begun in 
I860, was revived by Mr. Cornelius, a student of the College, and this 
'branch was then represented to be the most encouraging feature of the 
Mission T61. 

Statistics, 189 ±—Src p. 488. 

Rpfermcn (St Saviour's Mission). — [1] C.D.C. Report, 1840-7, pp. 0-12; do. 1847-8, 
pp. 1, 8, and Appendix 8; It. 1847, pp. NO-1; It. 1871, p. 18. [S] R. 1850, p. 70. 

(Sj R. 1858, p. 04; U. 1H50, p. 104 ; K. lNf.H, p. 01; H. 1801, p. 145; R. 1808, p. 140; 
R. 1808, pp. 01-0 ; R. 1807, p. 100; R. 1870, p. 75. j'4| R. 1808-4, p. 05. LBJ R. 1871, 
pp. 88-4 ; R. 1874, p. 18 ; K. 1870, p. 24 ; 11. 1880, p. »1 ; R. 1882, p. 25. fij M.F. 1802, 
p. 87 ; R. 1888, p. 88 ; R. 1885, p. 24. ' 

(I./) Cathedral Mission (186G-87).— In 1886 the Society became 
possessed of a donation of Ra.50,000, left by the Begum Bumroo to 
such Religious Society or Societies in India as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury might direct. The money was invested and the interest 
used for general Mission purposes in India [1] until 1841, when, the 
Bishop of Calcutta having meanwhile appealed for assistance in en- 
dowing a Dean and four native Canons in connection with the new 
Cathedral of Bt. Paul* then being erected in that city, the Bociety 
devoted the fund to founding a Canonry lo be held by a native priest, 
who, besides taking a part in the services of the Cathedral, would be 
employed as a Missionary to the heathen living around it T2J. Writing 
in 1842, the Bishop said : - 

• v. “ The confidence of the Venerable Society, ever since I come oat, is amongst 
the warmest encouragements, under God, that have been grunted to my labouring 
heart. Nor is there anything I more aim at, than to merit the continuance of such 
confidence in every way in my power ” [8], 

In 1844 the Bishop visited England for the recovery of his health. 
His residence in India had exceeded that of liis four predecessors put 
together, and this, the first occasion when an Anglican Biqhopgb&d 
returned from the labours and dangers of an Indian Episcopate, was 
marked by the presentation of an address of congratulation and wel- 
come from the Bociety on July 28, 1815. In liis reply the Bishop 
said : — 

11 1 consider the Society more than ever a mighty instrument, based on the 
f toting of oar National Church, for the glory ot the Lord Chrirtt— liable of course 
to occasional fluctuations in the measure of its seal, wisdom and success, as all 
great and wide-spread institutions in this dark and miserable world of sin and 
imperfection arc— but having in it the elements of unlimited spiritual good, and 
placed now, by the mercy of Christ, in a most momentous and hopeful position for 
the diffusion ot Christianity in our destitute Colonies, and for the conversion of the 
heathen world. 

“ And I may venture to assure this Society that the progress of religious principle 
in India during the thirty-one or thirty-two years since the erection of 4he See, is 

• The old Cathedral was the Church of St. John. 
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almost Incredible. The character of the Clergy has been raised ; a mild Episcopal 
Church discipline has been effectually established ; the disposition of our Indian 
rulers towards Christianity has been rendered more favourable ; the moral and 
religions eondnot of the servants of the Honourable Company haB become purer ; 
the institution of holy matrimony far more honoured; the Lord's-day better 
sanctified ; the number of Chaplains and Missionaries increased ten-fold ; ohurches 
multiplied, perhaps, twenty-fold ; the general cst&m for the pious and consistent 
Ministers and Missionaries of Christ is higher ; t\g attendance on public worship 
more numerous and punctual; and the reverence for the old-established and 
Borlptural Liturgy, offices, and usages of our Protestant Church, as laid down by 
our first Beformers, more enlightened and influential. ... I may be expected to 
dwell for an instant on the Cathedral of St. Paul's, Calcutta. ... If nothing else 
had been done in India, I should bless God for this ; and to Him would ascribe the 
entire praise. I need not repeat my gratitude for the magnitude of the Society's 
grant. It is chiefly designed for . a Cathedral Missionary Establishment for six or 
more canons, to be supported by its own endowments, and to stand, if it please 
God, as *a pillar on the border of the land,' when the English shall have quitted, 
if ever they f hould quit, India. . . . The safety of our beloved country may also be 
assured by the decided and wise course of this great Society in the present 
emergency. God looks on nations collectively. If governors themselves are back- 
ward in their duties to the cause of Christ, it is possible that the efforts of such 
institutions as this, with our honoured Archbishops and Bishops at its head, may 
in some measure repair the defect " [4]. 

The now Cathedral was consecrated on October 8, 1847, the anni- , 
versary of the day on which the iirst stone was laid in 1889. “ The 
ultimate and leading design ” in its erection and endowment was “ tlio 
establishment of a body of Missionary Clergy, who might devote them- 
selves to the enlightenment of the Heathen and Mahoimnedans ” in 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 11 and gradually . . . gather out from 
among them a native Christian Bock.” In accordance with this design 
the “ Cathedral Mission ” was begun in April 1850 [5] ; and in 1858 
Mr. H. H. Sandel, a native who had been for some time labouring as a 
catechist, was ordained and placed on the Endowment Fund in con- 
nection with the Society [CJ. 

In this position he remained for 81 years, occupying his time in 
ministering to a Bengali congregation in the Cathedral, in preaching 
to, and holding discussions with, the heathen and otlior non-Christians 
in Calcutta and the suburbs, both in public and in private, in estab- 
lishing and superintending native schools, and generally in extending 
thdKnfltience of the Cliur k. On Dr. Milman becoming Bishop in 1807, 
the objectionable custom of assigning one of the transepts, instead of 
the body of the Cathedral, to the Bengali congregation was abolished, 
and their gratification at tlio removal of the distinction between them 
and English Christians was shared by educated Hindoos [7]. 

Among die latter class also, the majority of whom were inclined to 
if not actually identified with the Braluno Soinaj, some progress whs 
made, though their readinoss to discard their hereditary superstitious 
belief scarcely carried them beyond Deism. As a body they are 44 not 
far from infidelity ” (Mr. Sandel wrote in 1872) ; 44 they shew no 
signs of practical personal religion.” But as 44 the present is an age 
• . of transition among the Hindoos . . . there is oil the more urgent need 
of impressing this upon them.” This is undoubtedly ono of the moBt 
important and interesting fields of Missionary labour in the present 
dfiy. Some of the Brahmo Somaj admired Jesus and regarded Him 
OB the greatest Reformer of the World [8], 
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Though the native Christians were slow to learn a the duty- of 
regularly contributing to the support of their religion, their offerings in 
1871 not only defrayed local expenses, but admitted of a “ first dona- 
tion ” of Rs.80 for Missionary work elsewhere — a sum which, was 
increased four-fold in 1874 [9]. 

In 1878 a member of the congregation set apart a room in his 
house to bo used as a chapel for his family and the Christians in the 
neighbourhood, and defrayed all expenses connected with its mainte- 
nance [10]. 

During the latter part of his ministry Mr. Sandcl, with the aid of 
friends, both European and Bengali, secured the erection of a churc£ 
in Bhowanipore, a suburb where most of his congregation resided ; 
and at his death in 1887 he left lls.12,000 which had been collected by 
him as an endowment for the church — a feature unique in the history 
of the missions in Lower Bengal 1 11]. 

By an arrangement made by the Trustees of the Cathedral Mission 
Endowment (the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta), tiio Cathedral 
Mission ceased in 1887 to be directly connected with the Society [12]. 

Statistics (for Calcutta pp. 478-82), 1HW2. — Christians, nil; Communicants, 271 ; 
Catechumens, 0; Villages, 28; Schools, 8; Scholars, 172; Clergymen, 2; Lay Agents, 12. 

Uefr.re.nceB (Cathedral Mission).— [lj Jo., V. 43. pp. 4-18-1 ; It. 1834-5, p. 80. [2] Jo., 
V. 44, pp. 208, 824, 400-10; Jo., V. 45, p. 11 ; Hound l'amplilcts, 11 Culcntta 1851,” Nos. 8 
and 9 ; R. 1H40, pp. 5K-0, 77-H ; It. 1812, ftp. r.7-0 ; It. 1848, pp. 41-2 ; R. 1845, pp. 100, 
115. [3j R. 1848, )>. 42. i 4 j Jo., V. 45, ] «p. l‘.W-203 ; R. 18 (5, p| ». 78-0, 107-28. \ 6 1 It. 1H4H, 
pp. 00-2; Hound Pamplilcts, “ Calcutta 1851,” No. 0, pp. 5, 27-81. (6)1 MSB., V. 11, 
pp. 127-8 ; C.D.C. Report, lNjfr-T, pp. 2, 80. j 71 C.II.C'. itejKirt, 1850-7, p. 30 ; do. 1858, 
p. 11; do. 1850, p. 12; do. 1800, p. 18; R. 1858, p. 01 ; R. 1850, pp. 104-5; R. 1801, 
pp. 147-8; R. 1802, pp. 144-4". : It. 1808, p. 00 ; K. 1803-4, p. 05 ; It. 1805, pp. 111-13 ; R. 
1807, p. 00; R. 1808, p. 85; R. 1870, pp. 75-0 ; Jt. 1871, pp. 01-2; R. 1873, p. 01; R. 
1874, p. 11; R. 1875, p. 12; R. 1 m 7M, p. 10; It. 1882, pp. 25-0. [8] R. 1872, p. 58; It. 
1870, p. 13. 1 9] R. 1800, p. 01 ; U. 187», p. 77 ; R. 1871, p. 01 ; R. 1871, p. 11 ; R. 1875, 
p. 12. jlO] Ri. 1878, p. 10. |ll,IMSS.,V.lH.p] l .MH-0,101;R.l8H5,p.21. [12] I MSS., 
V. 18, pp. 103-4, 101 ; D MSS., V. 70, No. 2 ; L., 8 Sept. 1887. 

(II.) TOLLYGUNGE, 1828-02. 

In 1822 the Society undertook to provide clergymen to super- 
intend some schools in Lower Bengal which had been established by 
the S.P.C.K., and towards the end of 1828 the Bcv. \V. J4obton 
was appointed to the charge of the Tollygunge circle [1]. A house 
was purchased at Tollygunge from Mr. Hill, a dissenting Missionary, 
who had built it in 1822 for the purpose of establishing a Mission, 
but had relinquished the station, and Mr. Morton continued in tho 
superintendence of the schools, seven in number (vis. Tollygunge, 
B^allygunge, Bhowanipore, Callyghaut (or Kali Ghat), Pootoory, Goria, 
and Birrel), and containing an average of 000 native boys, until his 
removal to Chinsurali about 1825 [2]. The work was taken up by the 
Bev. W. Tweddle, whoso happy temper and good nature greatly 
contributed to his success. In 1829 Mr. D. Jones, of Bishop's College, 
was appointed catechist, and an English school was added to the 
central one at Kali Ghat [8]. This place was then one of the great? 
strongholds of superstition in Bengal, the temple of the goddess Kfti 
there being frequented by Brahmans and other worshippers from the 
most distant ports of India, and a daily service of offerings and 
sacrifices was carried on,* at a cost estimated to amount to £W0 
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monthly. Mahommedans had been known to take a part in them, 
and ridn,gifts being presented from time to time by wealthy Hindoos, 
the pxoprietors of the temple (embracing thirty families) were rapidly 
enriched [4]. 

- In 1880 two young men from Sulkeah, a village 20 miles south of 
Tollygunge, called to make inquiries about Christianity, and after 
probation were baptized. Others, encouraged by a visit of Mr. 
Tweddle to. Sulkeah, came forward desiring baptism, somo bringing 
and delivering up their images. (On the uppointment of the Bev. J. 
Bowyeh to Barripore in 1888 (see p. 48G) Sulkeah was transferred to his 
care.) From Janjera (8 miles south of Tollygunge) a man attended 
for instruction, and returning to his village announced , to his family 
his intention of giving up caste and embracing Christianity. They 
excluded him from their circle, but at his request the Missionaries 
visited Janjera and a school was opened at his house. The villagers 
then cast out of their communion his whole family, who eventually 
embraced Christianity. As tho numbers began to increase, a cottage 
in the village was appropriated for service and a school was opened. 
In all twenty-five persons were baptized in 1880, six from Sulkeah 
in April and nineteen from Janjera and Dcviporc in October and 
December. They .were mostly of tho poad and teer castes, and 
renounced caste and idolatry for some time previous to baptism [5]. 

The work so increased that during the next two years the Bev. J. 
Bowvjsn was sent to assist in instructing the converts, but in 
December 1882 Mr. Tweddle died of jungle fever caught at Janjera 
while attending to the building of a new chapel. The Bev. M. B. de 
Mello superintended the Mission until June 1883, when Mr. Jones 
was ordained and placed in full charge. In January of that year the 
Bishop of Calcutta, attended by the Principal of Bishop's College and 
the Secretary of the local Committee at Calcutta, visited Janjera, 
examined several of the converts, and encouraged them to persevere. 
It was liis first visit to a Christian body in a heathen village, and the 
scene was witnessed by all with feelings of no ordinary interest. 
"Never was I more charmed” (ho wrote) "than with examining for my- 
self the native converts, and addressing to them an episcopal exhorta- 
tion.” «He also visited smne of the native houses. The people wero 
a rude and mostly 11 an unlettered population,” constantly engaged 
in manual labour, and subsisting principally by agriculture and fishing. 
Of the baptized, then numbering seventy-nine, fifty-three were con- 
firmed in Calcutta Cathedral in the following April [0]. In 1834 the 
Bishop again visited the Mission and himself baptized fivo natives. 
The general conduct of the Christians was good. At the request of 
many of them a granary was erected near their chapel, to which 
those that had land contributed the firstfruits of their harvest for the 
mlief of such of their brethren as were in distress. 

Thotigli no perceptible fruit in tho way of actual conversion had yet 
resulted from the Mission Schools in Calcutta neighbourhood, not 
V even in Tollygunge, whore the Society’s efforts had been most suo 
oessful, this agency was still regarded as highly serviceable in prepar- 
ing' the way for the reception of the Gospel. But the expense of their 
maintenance was great, and in the state of the country at that time 
&eit management was (in the words of the Calcutta Committee) 

tx 2 
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“ of necessity In a great measure entrusted to heathen teachers ... a 
serious drawback upon their utility ” [7]. 

Notwithstanding this and other disadvantages the Mission steadily 
progressed. The Bishop of Calcutta wrote in 1880 

11 There is no second example at present of the rapid and solid spread of our 
healing faith, to be compared with that under Mr. Jones. The Beenes of his 
success are small, lone, agricultural villages, where there ate no Brahmins, no 
heathen temples, no Zemindars— none of those obstacloB to the voice and call of 
truth in the conscience, which most other places present; where caste, more- 
over, is little regarded, and where in a very short time the numbers will be on the 
side of Christianity. The magistrate also is a friend to the Religion whose name 
he bears, and will not allow the Christian to be oppressed because of hiB conver- 
sion to that doctrine. I speak with caution, and over remembering that the work 
Is in far higher hands than ours, and also bearing in mind how rapidly things 
may fall back. Bnt I have been narrowly watching the case for three years— I 
have been over to the villages repeatedly— 1 admonish the Missionaries whenever 
I meet them— I examine anil catechise them with all the scrutiny I can master, 
and I am persuaded the work is genuine ” [8;. „ 

In 1887 a temple of Shiva was presented to the Society by the two 
chief converts of the village of Sojenaberrea, and being converted into 
a chapel “ those walls which formerly rung with the licentious songs 
of Krishna " soon resounded with Christian hymns. In 1840 there 
were many baptisms, and Mr. Junes described his charge as a Church 
consisting of nearly 1,000 members (scattered over forty different 
villages), 600 being baptized and 100 being communicants, and tlio 
remainder under instruction. The conduct of the baptized generally 
was satisfactory, but among the catechumens were numbers who came 
forward 14 with motives not strictly pure and with mistaken notions of 
Christianity." Thus at Rajarainporc nearly the whole of the inhabi- 
tants placed themselves under Christian instruction in 1886, but foiling 
to gain worldly advantages they openly relapsed, and in 1887 again 
sought admission as catechumens— not, it was believed, from pure 
motives. 

In case of 44 notorious and flagrant crimes" it was Mr. Jones' 
custom 11 to make the delinquents stand in a conspicuous place during 
the whole of the service, partly to put them to open shame, and partly 
to deter others from the contagion." Attached to tho Mission were 
chapels at Tollygunge, Janjera, Ragaporc, and Sojenaberrea, also 
buildings used for instruction and service in four other villages [9]. 

Mr. Jones continued without intermission to labour faithfully and 
patiently for another thirteen years. At his death in 1858 be left 
behind him 44 a goodly band of 470 communicants, 1,081 baptized con- 
/verts, and 609 catechumens," where on taking charge twenty years 
before there were only 66 baptized converts [10]. 

The work was carried on with equal zeal and energy by the Rev. 
C. E. Dbiderg, from 1854 to his death in 1871 [11], but the history of 
the Mission during the last thirty years has been one of stagnation and 
retrogression rather than of continued progress. At no time has the 
staff been adequate to cope with the task before them, and vigorous 
evangelistic work has been almost out of the question in view of we 
requirements of the existing converts, who in their state of miserable 
ignorance [12] have had to be guarded, not only from relapsing into 
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heathenism, but also from the aggressions, at one time, as in 1858, 
of Mormons, and subsequently of Bomanists and others [18]. Between 
1864 and 3867 the Mission suffered also from storms, every bungalow, 
church, and school being destroyed in the former year [14]. In I860 
special efforts were made with the view of obtaining a supply of native 
pastors to work under the European Missionary— a long-felt want [16] ; 
but although the object has since 1874 been partly achieved [16], 
the Mission cannot yet be regarded as satisfactory [17]. 

Statistics, 1892.— See p. 190. 

References (Tollygnnge).— [1] Proceedings on Formation of the Calcutta Diocesan 
Committee, 1826, pp. 24-6. [2] C.D.C. Report, 1826, pp. 18, 14 ; da 1820-80, p. 24 ; 
R. 1840, p. 82. [3] C.D.C. Report, 1826, pp. 18, 14 ; do. 1820-30, p. 8 ; R. 1840, pp. 82-8. 
[4] C.D.C. Report, 1832-8, pp. 2, 8 ; R. 1H38, p. 51. [6] C.D.C. Report, 1880-1, pp. 5, 6 
24-6; R. 1884-6, p. 84 ; R. 1840, pp. 8H-4. [0] C.D.C. Report, 1881-2, pp. 5, 6, 16 ; do. 
1882-8, pp. 2, 0, 18-17 ", do. 1888-4, p. 26 ; R. 1888. pp. 61-2 ; R. 1840, pp. H4-6. [7] C.D.C. 
Report, 1888-4, pp. 1-27 ", do. 1880, pp. 4, 6 ; R. 1884-6, pp. 88-6. [8] R. 1880, p. 88. 
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R. 1871, p. 05. [10] R. 1874, pp. 11. 12; R. 1875, pp. 12, 18; R. 1885, p. 25. 
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(III.) BUHDEBBUHS District (Barripore, Mograhat, &c.), 1829-02. 


The village of Barripore is situated sixteen miles south of Calcutta. 
At one time it was a civil station, and numbered among its residents a 
collector, salt agent, and medical man ; but about 1880 these officers 
were removed and tho place resumed its village-like aspect flj. The 
district lies amidst a most unwholesome and swampy country, shut 
out from European society, and for one half of the year the various 
villages can only be reached in saltees , or hollowed trunks of trees, 
punted across the flooded fields, and under the heat of a tropical sun. 
Borne parts are infested with tigers. The land is so impregnated with 
salt that the people in the hot season are forced to procurq water 
from a distance [2], and oven the crops of rice will not grow well 
upon it. 

In 1820 Mr. Flowden, the salt agent, opened the first school at 
Barripore, which ho superintended and supported until hiB removal 
from the place, when it was transferred to the care of the Society's 
local Committee at Calcutta and placed under the superintendence of 
the Missionary at Tollygungc, twelve miles from Barripore. This 
may be considered to have been tho commencement of Missionary 
operations in the Barripore district. But it was not until 1829 that 
any direct measures were taken. In that year two or three families 
from Sglkeali applied to the Serampore [Baptist] Missionaries for 
Christian instruction, but finding that distance precluded the hope of 
any regular pastoral visit, they requested the Society's Missionary 

Tollygunge (twenty miles from Sulkeah) to take charge of them, 
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jplioants, who in proof of their sincerity brought with 
teir idols, were favourably received ; two of them wen 
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baptized in 1880 by the Rev. W. Tweddle, and he or his catechist, 
Mr. D. Jones, for a time regularly visited Snlkeah, generally vid 
Barripore, where, in examining the school, opportunities were afforded 
for explaining to the heathen listeners the first principles of Christian 
religion. Each visit occupied two or three days, and a deserted 
outohery afforded shelter to the Missionary. Joynagar and Mograhat 
were also visited by Mr. Tweddle in July 1880, when many expressed 
a desire to hear and receive the Word, and delivered up specimens of 
their gods. As the work grew in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Tollygungfi, the visits to Barripore district became less frequent, and 
the Snlkeah Christians were obliged to go eight miles to Andermuiic 
for service, where, in consequence of an accession of several families, 
Mr. Tweddlo had built a chapel. In June 1888 Barripore was 
made the centre of a soparatc Mission, having Andcrmanic and Sulkeah 
attached, and the Rev. J. Bow y eh was placed in charge ; but in 
January 1884 he was driven from his post by illness, and Barripore 
was re-united to Tollygunge under tlio care of the Rev. £). E. Jones 
and Catechist C. E. Dr iiieiig. They, liowovcr, could devote little 
time to Barripore district, and all that could bo done for the Sulkeah 
Christians was to place a native catechist there. Moreover a storm 
in 1888, followod by an inundation of the sea, had Hooded the whole 
country south of Calcutta. The lints of the natives and their rice 
crops shared a common ruin ; and they were preserved from starvation 
and from begging in the streets of Calcutta, like hundreds of their 
heathen neighbours, by the kindness of Mr. R. S. Homfray. During 
the distress, this gentleman came to reside at Barripore as assistant to 
tlio salt agent ; and collecting many of the Christians together he 
gave them work in liis own grounds, and when the inundation had 
partially passed away he furnished them with paddy seed and sent 
them back to their villages. Ever ready to promote the Mission, Mr. 
Homfray put the Morning Prayers of tlio Church into Bengali in 
Roman diameters, and in tlio absence of the Missionaries he used to 
assemble the Christians in his study for prayers. 

In 1885 Mr. C. E. Duihehg was ordained and placed at Barripore. 
On arriving ho found a dissenting Missionary thero; but this gentle- 
man having obtained a secular appointment under Government, soon 
left. With the assistance of Mr. A. 11. Moore (appointed Catechist inl8S6 
and ordained in 1880) daily service was liogun at Barripore in a small 
room formerly used as the salt office ; a chapel was built at Sulkeah 
on ground given by a nativo convert ; schools were established in 
several villages (ono at Kaliporo being built at the entiro expenso of a 
native Christian in 1887) ; and the work was so organised and developed 
that at the end of 1810 the Mission comprised eight circles, extending 
forty miles in a direct lino from Altaberriea in the north and to Kham 
in the south, and containing fifty-four villages, occupied by 1,448 
converts and catechumens, two puckha churches, and many thatched 
places of worship. At all the principal villages native readers were 
stationed to teach tho Christians and assemble them for prayers. 

The "Missionaries had hod their “ full share ” of “ difficulties, 
discouragements, and opposition." 

On one occasion Mr. Mcore and Mr. Driberg were hemmed in the 
■chapel at Andermanic by a gang of heathen ariqed with dubs, led on 
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bj an apostate Christian, and had to stand a siege of over two hoars, 
terminated happily by the arrival of the police. At another time, when 
a Brahmin of high caste had been converted, the Mission-house was 
beset for two days by large parties of heathen, instigated by the 
Zemindar ; and at night the huts of several Christians were reduced 
to ashes— an attempt to burn the school having proved abortive. 

But these ebullitions (added Mr. Driberg) were only exhibited when 
any circumstance of great excitement occurred, and even then the 
storms of passion soon subsided and were followed by a strong and 
favourable reaction ; for in general the feeling towards the Missionary 
was anything but hostile, specially among tho ryots, who for the most 
part appeared to feel his presence as some sort of protection and 
security against their Zemindars, who in turn were fearful of exposure. 
Moreover the Brahmins and others of the better class, though they 
looked with an eye of ill-will and envy at the fruit of his labours, and 
would have been among the first to join in any operations against 
him, were alive enough to their own interests in seeking the benefits 
of English education at his hands. 

On taking charge, Mr. Driberg sought to obtain a piece of ground for 
a Christian burial-place. For some time nobody would give him any 
for love or money, and when at last he found a man anxious to dispose 
of a plot to meet a financial difficulty, double the full value was 
exacted. 

In 188(1-7 Mr. Homfray purchased a small estate a few miles to 
the south-east of Barriporc, and dovoted a portion of it to the forma- 
tion of a village to servo as an asylum for native Christians fleeing 
from the oppression of their Zemindars. In the course of a few years 
it became “ a very pleasing Christian colony," living in a happy way, 
free from apprehension of oppression, and ministered to in a chapel 
built at the expense of Mr. Homfray, who also gave the Mission 
18 biggahs of land. After Mr. Homfray’ s death this village, known 
as “Mogra (Homfray ’s)," or 11 Bon Mogra," was sold to tho heathen 
Zemindar, and some of the Christians removed. 

During 1887-8 the wliolo of the families residing at Boreallc in 
Mogra-hat renounced caste and sought Christian instruction. But 
“a fierce persecution" was raised against them by the adjoining 
Mohammedan Zemindar, and to prevent tlieir ejection tho Society 
purchased tho hamlet for i.vs.!)5, and thus was secured the foundation 
of the Mission-station of Mograhat. 

In February 1842 the first confirmation at Barriporo was held in 
the temporary church, when 108 candidates were confirmed. During 
the next four years substantial and beautiful permanent churches wore 
erected at these two stations - - that of St. Peter’s, Barripore (opened 
May 6, 1845), being consecrated on November 80, 1840, and 
St. Andrew’s, Mograhat, on the following day — both by tho Bishop of 
Madras, *who also confirmed eighty candidates, and was much im- 
pressed by. the reality of the work of the Mission. 

The church at Mojrrahat was designed by the Bev. J. G. Dbibebg, 
and much of the building was the work of his own hands. * Every 
ounce of lime, and sand, and paint, and every inch of timber, hod to 
P* transported from Calcutta, thirty mileB distant. A tower was added 
® order to afford, a residence for the Catechist How necessary was 
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the provision of suitable churches, decently furnished, will be gathered 
from a statement made by the Rev. C. E. Dbibebg in 1841. Of the 
building used as a church at Barripore, he said : “ There is no font," 
and added : “ but this is a general evil ; there is not one in the whole 
extent of the . . . Society's Missions in Bengd." A large proportion 
of the cost of erecting the new churches was raised in India. 

Besides the labours of the resident Missionaries, the Bev. A. Street, 
the Society's Secretary at Calcutta, had done much to bring the two 
Mission stations into a 11 flourishing condition." Since the Bev. C. E. 
Dbibebg had been Missionary, there had been only one case of apostasy. 
At Mograhat, when some years before a hurricane had swept away the 
village and left its inhabitants destitute, the native landowners, who 
were pressing them for payment of rent, offered to remit a year’s rent 
if they would abjure Christianity. But the people preferred to risk 
utter destitution rather than yield ; and the Sulkeah Christians, hearing 
of this, collected Bs.GO for their relief. The brethren at Sulkeah 
were distinguished for their steadfastness and charity, and it was 
recorded of them in 1841 that, as they were the first to embrace 
the Christian religion, so are they “ always foremost in every good 
work." 

During the Bishop’s tour he visited the temple of Jugganath, the 
most sacred and interesting spot in the world to the Hindu, after 
Benares. The temple, said to bo 800 years old, consists of one very 
lofty dome of a singular form, surrounded by other buildings of 
different shape and height. All access to the interior is forbidden to 
Christians. At the festival of the Ruth or Car, held in June, the 
number of visitors varied from 80,000 to 100,000, seventy-five per cent, 
being women. It was still the custom at tho period of the Bishop's 
visit for the car to bo dragged forth, but no compulsion was used, 
except that of religious fanaticism, to induce the votaries to draw it; and 
the former practice of persons casting themselves down to be crushed 
to death under the huge wheels had long been unknown. Tho 
hideous wooden idol, shut up in tho temple, was renewed from time 
to time, on which occasions tho substance imagined to contain the 
Deity was removed by a Brahman from the old and placed within tho 
breast of the new idol ; and it was a legendary belief that the Brahman 
thus employed always died within the year. Tho number of deaths 
among the pilgrims during the festival of the Ruth was 700 in 1848. 
The Pilgrim Tax introduced in the seventeenth century had been 
continued by the British Government from 1808 to 1840, when it was 
abolished, but tho Government still contributed annually to the mainte- 
nance of tho temple [3|. 

La 1840 tho Mission was divided into three circles, the most populous 
and northern part remaining under the Bev. C. E. Dbibebg ; the 
* central, "Mograhat," being assigned to tho Bev. J. G. Dbibebg; 
“ Barripore South ” to the Bev. A. H. Moobe [4]. But this r arrange- 
ment was subject to interruption, and the growing wants of the 
Christian congregations demanded so much attention as to leave 
little time for preaching to the heathen [5]. At the celebration of the 
Society's Jubilee in 1852 nearly 900 native converts met at Barripore, 
:/ ihe Missionaries and chief men among them walking in prooession to 
^churoh, ringing as they font. It has been often noticed that the free 
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of the Hindu becomes brighter and more intelligent after his conver- 
sion ; and on this occasion the quiet and olieenul behaviour of the 
Christians was in strong contrast to the clamour and wrangling common 
to native assemblages. The Europeans present were gratified and 
edified by what they had heard and seen. In the words of the 
Report of 1862 

“ Many, after this spectacle, muBt have felt that the work of Missions was a more 
real and hopeful tiling than they could have conceived from reports, and must 
have been encouragod by what they had seen of its results to asBiBt, with not 
perhaps greater faith, but with greater cordiality, in its promotion. 

" The sight of bo many hundreds rescued from heathenism might well raise 
in us serious misgivings as to our means of keeping them in the right way ” [6]. 

In the next year some Morinonites visited the district and succeeded 
in deluding somo to adopt their abominable system. The Christians 
generally, and even the well-disposed hoatlicn, were however disgusted 
with the sinful practices of the new teachers [7J. 

Failure also attended on attempt made in 1851 to introduce 
caste prejudices among the Christians [8], but in 1867 fresh 
difficulties arose on this head [9], and in 1869 several of the Mogrohat 
Christians “joined the Baptists, avowedly in tho hope of getting 
money ” [10]. 

In the p&Bt 20 years (1870-92) the Mission has suffered serious 
reverses, arising chiefly from a lack of proper supervision. Tho 
European Missionaries have been numerically weak, and their 
power for good lias been much lessened by tbe confessed inefficiency 
of the native catechists and reader employed. Thus the people 
have remained in a state of deplorable ignorance and partial 
neglect, and many have been drawn away by the Homan Catholics 
and other bodies. To superintend Christians scattered in 76 villages 
over a large extent of country is beyond the power of any one 
man ; and the Rev. W. 1 )uew, who did his best to grapple with the 
task, reported in 1876-6 that the Mission was 11 perceptibly melting 
away," an active Jesuit Missionary having somo time before formed 
a settlement at Kliarri, and his influence had so extended that there was 
now 11 a recognised community, with a staff of officers, in almost 
every one of the stations." In some places two-thirds of the converts 
had gone over, in others, jne-lialf. The plan adopted by tlie intruder 
was to lavish money freely for the relief of all immediate wants, and 
next to purchase landed property, on which people would be induced 
to settle by the offer of protection and easier terms than those offered 
by the Zemindars. 

a The Society has made strenuous and prolonged efforts to revive, 
buildup, and extend the weak and struggling Church in the Bjurripore 
district ; and after a long period of disappointment and despair there 
are at last increasing signs of hope and encouragement. 

Local Churoh Councils, instituted in 1882, have helped to awaken 
interest and zeal ; and from a movement set on foot at tho meeting of 
the. District Church Council in 1891 there is now a prospect, that the 
native converts will eventually contribute according to their means to 
the support of their religion— a duty hitherto much neglected. 

Owing to the lack or means it was necessary in 1888 to ende&vcfyr 
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to secure the administration of the Mission by a native clergy- 
man ; but this plan has “ proved a failure," and it is evident that if any 
permanent improvement is to be effected, not only must the native staff 
be strengthened, but the management of the whole must again be 
entrusted to resident European Missionaries. To obtain men qualified 
for this arduous task is not an easy matter ; and meanwhile (1890-92) 
invaluable assistance in the superintendence of the work is being 
rendered by the Bev. H. Whitehead, Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, and by members of the Oxford Mission, Calcutta [11]. 

Statibticb, 1803 (for Tollygunge and Hundcrbuna, pp. 482-00). — CkriutiuiH, 8,465 ; 
Catechumen*, 1,481; CoinmiuiiciuitH, 88; Village*, 81; Schools, 25; Scholars, 719; 
Clergymen, 2 ; Lay Agents, 45. 

Reference* (SunderbuiiH : Rurriporn Arc A— [1] R. 1840, p. 80. [2] Q.P. July 1842, 

p. 4 ; Rev. C. E. Dribrag’s Narrative of Barripur Mission, 1845, p. vi. [8J C.D.C. Report, 
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ment of Rev. A. TV. Street, Out. 14, 1812, appended to C.D.C. Report, 1841-8, p. 70) ; 
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(IV.) BHAGALP0BE and BAT MAHAL, 1824 7. 

In 1824 the Bev. T. Christian, a Missionary of tlie Society at Cossi- 
pore (see p.478), was transferred by the Bishop of Calcutta toBhsfalpore, 
in Behar, in order to open a Mission among the tribes inhabiting the 
mountains north and west of Baj Mahal. The Paliarees, as these 
tribes are called, are an aboriginal race, untrammelled by caste and 
Hindu idolatry, and though extremely ignorant and superstitious, were 
liberal in their opinions of those who differed from them. At Mr. 
Christian’s first visit they feared lie was a sorcerer, and that his object 
was to carry off tlieir children ; but one chief suggested chat it was 
unlikely that he would leave the society of people like himself to come 
among the Paharces in order to prevail on them to embrace a falsehood, 
and gave it as his opinion that 11 God in pity to them had sent " him “ to 
instruct them." This had great weight with the villagers. Some 
children were entrusted to the Missionary for education, two the sons 
of a chief, and in 1825 two children were baptized. One of the 
customs of tlie Paliarees called “ tamasha," consisted in the sacrifice 
of animals to their god, accompanied by drinking, dancing and mnsic, 
every one, without exception of ago or sex, becoming more or less 
drunk; but Mr. Christian was assured that “ as soon as the true way 
of God was perfectly known anjong them they would all walk in it 
• . . they could not give up their present customs until they had 
learned better." Though ablo to reside among them only from 
December to March (owing to the unhesdthiness of the bills), and with 
no betted accommodation than a hut, Mr. Christian so won their 
esteem and confidence as to be received “ with every mark of the 
utmost cordiality and listened to with the greatest attention." During 
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the remainder of the year he was occupied in officiating at Bhagalpore, 
and (once a month) at Monghir, an invalid station 40 miles distant; 
also in reducing the Paharee language to writing, compiling a vocabu- 
lary, and endeavouring to translate portions of the Scripture. By the 
Bishop of Calcutta the Mission was regarded “ as the nucleus of future 
possible good, on a more extended scale than any other district in 
Sadia,” but with the death of Mr. Christian, “ who fell a sacrifice to 
the climate of the hills ” on December 10, 1827, this hopeful prospect 
vanished. 

“To the College and its Missions the loss ini fear irreparable ” (wrote the 
Principal of Bishop’s College). 11 He possessed, far beyond others of superior 
talents to himself, the art of winning and securing the regard and esteem of 
the natives of every class ; the simple inhabitants of the hills considered him in 
the light of a superior being, and gave a proof of their attachment and confidence 
whieh, to all experienced in such intercourse, will appear extraordinary and olmoBt 
unparalleled ; that of confiding lliuir children, at a distance from themselves, 
entirely and absolutely to his care. Of few can it be said, as of him, that tho 
savage of the hills, the prejudiced and blinded Hindoo, and the polished and 
intelligent European unite in admiring and regretting him.” 

The Society was unable to renew tlio Mission. 

References (Bluigalporu Ac.) — India Commit teo Book, V. 1,pp.211, 288-2,287-80; do. 
V. 2, pp. 81-2; Prncucdingri on Formation of tho Calcutt.i Tlioirsiin Committee, 1825, 

E p. 2t), 80; It. 1825, pp. 142, 140-41, liid ; U. 1828, n. ll'J ; C.D.C. Ifcporl, 1828, pp. 15-25; 
L 1827, pp. 177-212 ; B. 1828, pp. 48-0. 


(V.) CHOTSUBAH, 1825-1%. 

Chinsurali was formerly a Dutch settlement on the Uooghly, some 
80 miles above Calcutta. On its cession to England about 1825 the 
church, a handsome building, was fitted up by Government, and the 
Rev. W. Morton was stationed there by the Society to open a Mission. 
The Anglican Ministry und Liturgy were introduced, tho Rev. Dr. 
Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, preaching on tho occasion [1]. 

Besides ministering to a Netherlandish and English flock and 
superintending two schools, Mr. Morton undertook tho compilation of a 
Bengali and English dictionary, and a Bengali translation of the Liturgy. 
During the greater part of 1880 lie was absent on sick leave and again 
in 1882-8 at the Seychelles (p. 800). Oil both occasions after his 
return he was provisionally engaged as Assistant Chaplain to the East 
India Company at Chinsurali ; but while holding this position lie con- 
tinued his work of translation, and in 1884 undertook tho care of six 
native schools whicli had been transferred to tho Society by tho Board 
of Puhlio Instruction. The schools were situated at Haleeshor, Balec, 
Noyhattee, Khenkshyalee, Gaurapara, Mankoonda, and another was 
added at Mooktapoor. On the transfer the Bishop explained to tho 
teachers and pupils that Christian teaching would bo introduced, but 
the change was followed by a considerably increased attendance. 

Shortly before his final departure, in 1886, Mr. Morton reported 
that for fio years or more Christian Missionaries had been employed in 
” tilling ana sowing with the seed of eternal life this ungenial soil of 
moral and degeneracy,” but that “ not one convert has been 

w yet gained to the .Church of the Redeemer.” The Schools, how- 
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ever, were flourishing, and preparing the way for the reception of 
Christianity. 

For want of funds the Society was unable to continue the mainte- 
nance of the Schools after 1886, and they were given up [2], 


Reference* (Cliingurah). — [l] India Committee Book, V. 1, p. 988 ; R. 1894, pb 151 ; 
Proceedings on Formation of the Calcutta Diocesan Committee, 1895, p. 80 ; B. 189& 
pp. 118-19; C.D.C. Report, 1820, pp. 14, 15; R. 1848, p. 97. [9J R. 1896, pp. 118-90; 
C.D.C. Report, 1890, pp. 14, 15; do. 1829-80, pp. 8, 10; do. 1880-1, pp. 8, 11-18; 
do. 1881-9, pp. 1-9 ; do. 1888-4, pp. 1-8 ; do. 1884-0, pp. 17-90, 58 ; do. 1880, pp. 14-15 ; 
R. 1888, p. 49 ; R. 1884-5, pp. 87, 189 ; R. 1880, p. 40. 


(VI.) XUHTAPOBE, 168G. 

Midnapore is an extensive district in tlio Province of Orissa, the 
wilder regions of which aro inhabited by Santals. It was one of 
the first parts of Bengal occupied by the British, having been ceded 
by the Nawab of Bengal in 17G0. The Rev. W. Morton waB placed 
at the town of Midnapore to open a Mission in 188G, but he had only 
just commenced residence when illness obliged him to leave. There 
was then no one to replace him [1], and the question of re-oocupying 
the station was not entertained until 1855, when, on the proposal 
of certain residents for the settlement of a Missionary who Bhould 
also to a certain extent act as Chaplain, the Society granted £50 a 
year to supplement Government and local contributions [2]. The 
arrangement, however, does not appear to have been earned out so 
far as the Society is concerned. 

Reference* (Midnupnri:).— [1] R. 1H80, p. 40; C.D.C. Report, 1881-0, pp. 1-9, 90; 
do. 1880, p. 1; do. 1H:17, ;>. 1. 1 2 } SLiimliiijr O'nnunitttrc Minute h, V. 25, p. 140; Bound 
Pamphlets, “ Calcutta 1800,” V. 2, No. 15 ; Jo., V. 47, pp. 121-2. 


(VII.) TAML00K District (Meerpur), 1838 -92. 

The Rev. M. R. de Mello, being in 1828 in charge of the Howrah 
Mission, was applied to for employment in a menial capacity by some 
people calling themselves Christians, and saying that they formed part 
of a congregation residing in a hamlet called Meerpore, near Geonkaly, 
at the mouth of the Roopnarain. They ascribed their origin as a 
Christian community to tho labours of some Roman Catholic priests, 
and particularly to Padre Simon of Calcutta, by whom most of tho 
then existing community had been baptized. But they had long been 
neglected. Nothing could then be done directly for their benefit, but 
subsequently such children as they were willing to send for education 
were received into the Howrah Mission School. In November 1888 
six families, in all 2G persons, came from those parts to settle at 
Howrah, where they sought instruction from Mr. de Mello, and were 
baptized in Bishop's College Chapel on March 8, 1884, alter having 
been twice examined by the Bishop of Calcutta. Learning from these 
and others that there were Christians at Meerpur deserted by their 
priest, and urged by Mr. Homfray, the Rev. J. BowyRR of "Howrah* 
accompanied by Mr. Homfray, visited the place in December 1888, “and 
found a village of nominal Christians, numbering ... 07, with soaroely 
any sign of Christianity except a few images of the Virgin Mary ana 
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Saints, no public worship, no prayer, no Scriptures, no Sacraments/' 
They gladly consented to receive instruction, and shortly afterwards 
two native Christian teachers were sent to them, 20 of the children 
were baptised, and Mr. Bowyer visited them occasionally. 

At the end of 1889 Mr. de Hello was appointed to the charge of 
the Mission. A house was rented for him at Tamlook, a chapel erected 
%t Geonkaly in 1840, and at Meerpore (12 miles from Tamlook) a 
chapel was built (opened May 16, 1841), with a small apartment 
attached (made of mats and thatch) in which ho made it his practice 
to reside away from all society and civilised life a great part of the 
year. His congregation at this place (made up of the descendants of 
Bomish converts) were “ more difficult to be disciplined than the 
heathen themsolves " ; indeed, owing to their long neglect, their habits 
and morals when he took charge were 11 as bad as, if not in some cases 
worse than, those of heathens around them. 1 ’ Living among them as 
he did, Mr. de Mello was enabled by precept and example to lead them 
to higher things. Thirty-four were confirmed at Bishop’s College inl847, 
and seven years later tho Rev. C. E. Dkiuerg reported that the stability 
and progress of the Mission were mainly due to Mr. de Mello’s labours. 
The people welcomed the visits of the clergyman ; they were orderly, 
devout, and attentive at service ; and 11 nearly all the grown-up women ” 
were 41 able to read.” The pastoral care of Meerpore was now managed 
almost entirely by native agency (visits being paid occasionally by 
clergymen) [1J ; and on Juno 29, 1862, Bhojokath Pal, who had been 
nine years in charge as catechist, was ordained. On this occasion 11 the 
whole ordination service was performed for the first time in the Ben- 
gali language.” In Meerpore there were then 182 Christians, almost 
all peasants and dependent on agriculture [2]. 

During a hurricane in 1864 many sought protection at Mr. Pal’s 
house, but a huge tree falling on it they fled to the church. While 
they were there a storm-wave swept the roof, walls, and doors and 
windows into a confused mass. Mr. Pal got his family and others on 
a thatched roof floating by— 40 souls in all. The roof of another house 
fell oji them and killed several ; the rest were carried towards the river, 
which threatened to swallow them up, but tho raft striking against a 
tree they were enabled to fasten it, and there remained till the waters 
receded. In all 16 of the 40 were lost [8]. 

The subsequent liistc-y of the Mission at Meerpore has been one 
of quiet progress [4j. 


Note.— -From 1840 to 1844 the villages of Bosor and Diggeepara 
were included in the Tamlook Mission. They wero formerly stations of 
the C.M.S.,and in 1840 Mr. de Mello found a chapel at each place, and 
in all 94 professing Christians, only 28 of whom had been baptized. . 
During the next three years 46 were baptized at Diggeepara, and in 
1844, in oonsequence of the difficulty of visiting from Tamlook, 45 miles 
distant, both stations were transferred to the Barripore Mission [5]. 


Statistics, 1803.— Cnristians, 187; Communicants, 61; Clergymen, S; Lay 
Agents, l. 

. Btfmmem (Tamlook District).-!!] C.D.C. Report, 1888-41, pp. 9, 18, 14, 60-8 (and 
App. zviii, six) ; do. 1841-8, p. 42; do. 1848-6, p. 41 ; do. 1846-7, pp. 37-81 ; do. 1848-0, 
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pp. 5-10; do. 1851-8, pp. 80-1 j do. 1859-8, p. 50; do. 1854, pp. 58-5; da 1855, p. 106; 
da 1856-7, p. 80; da 1858, p. 14; do. 1850, p. 17 ; B. 1854, p. 84. [2] C.D.C. Report, 
1880, p. 10; R. 1801, pp. 140-7; R. 1809, p. 144; M.F. 1809, p. 985. [8] a 1804, 
pp. 105-7. [4] a 1808, p. 87 ; R. 1879, pp. 50-G0; a 1880, p. 80; a 1885, p. 90. 
[5] C.D.C. Report, 1888-41, pp. 40-59; do. 1841-8, p. 49; da 1848-5, pp* 15,49. 


(Vm.) PATNA, 1800-71. f 

In 1809 the Rev. M. J. J. Vabnieb, then known as Father Felix, 
Roman Catholic Chaplain at Allahabad, left the Church of Rome, 
^thnd after spending six months at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, was 
accepted as a Missionary by the Society and sent to Patna, the capital 
of Behar, a city seven miles long, and three-fourths of whose popula- 
tion were Hindus and the rest Mahommedans. The latter moulded 
the most fanatical of that religion, the Wahabe sect, whose head- 
quarters were at Patna. Besides the permanent population, from 
March to May in each year the opium trade brought a large influx of 
country people, who were very willing to hear and learn the truth. 
Mr. Vamier, who arrived on February 20, 1800, received great assist- 
ance from the Rev. W. C. Bromehead, Chaplain of Dinapore, and began 
work by establishing schools, preaching in the bazaar, and carrying on 
religipus conversations in private circles of native society [1]. In 1860 
a second Missionary was appointed to Patna, the Rev. F. Pettinato, 
but he did not remain long [2j. During Mr. Vamier’s absence in 
England on sick leave, 1808-6, the Mission— entrusted to the Rev. 
R. L. Bonnaud, the Rev. W. M. Lethbridge, and the Rev. R. Moon- 
declined «[8] ; but Mr. Vamier was gladly welcomed on his return 
by the heathen, who listened with attention to his preaching, and 
at one time scarcely a day passed without inquiries from the young 
Bengalee Brahmos, some of whom accompanied him when he went 
preaching to the Hindus. In 1806 ho exchanged visits with Keshub 
Chunder Sen, whom he regarded as an instrument of God for paving 
the way to the reception of Christianity | 4]. The Mission, however, 
became a source of great anxiety to the Society, and in 1872 it was 
deemed advisable to suspend it [S'). 

From the proceeds of the Mission buildings purchased in 1862 and 
sold in 1876, there is now a Special Fund of Rs. 19,500 available for 
the renewal of work in Patna [0]. 

Reference s (Patna).—? T| R. 1880, p. HH; C.D.C. llepnrt, 1800, pp. 1, 7; Bound 
PamphletR, “ Calcutta 1800 ,” V. 9, No. 0 ; 11. lHlil , p. 150 ; K. 1H05, p. 114. [2] R. 1800, 
p. 180. |'3J R. 1808, p. 87 ; U. 1808-4, pp. 05-0; U. 1881, p. 108; R. 1805, p. 114. [4] R. 
1860, p. 117; R. 1807, pp. 109-8. |B| R. lHf'.o, ]ip. 07-100; ii. 1878, pp. 00-70; R. 1871, 
p.97; I MSS., V, 14, p. 817; Standing Com in it too Minutes, V. 85, pp. 80-40, 70,191. 
[fl] Jo., Jan. 17, 1808 ; I MSS., V. 11, p. 49G; do. V. 19, pp. HO-1, 100; Ja, V. 59 
p. 58; Calcutta Diocesan Board of Missonis Report, 1800-1, p. ICO. 


(IX.) DINAPORE (10 miles from Patna), 187G-8, 1884-92. 

About 1868 a Mission School of the Society at Patna waB transferred 
to Dinapore [1], andin 1867 the Rev. M. J. J. Varnieb and Rev. W. M. 
Lethbridge of Patna visited and held services at Qinapore. They 
represented the need of a resident Missionary [2], and later on the Rev. 
F. Orton, the Chaplain of Dinapore, secured Elahi Baksh, first as a 
Scripture Reader, and afterwards as Curate, for the Hindustani-speaking 
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native Christiana there. When about to leave on furlough, Mr. Orton, 
desirous of rendering the arrangement permanent, proposed to place 
Mr. Baksh in connection with the Society, the greater part of his 
salary being provided by the European and native congregations. 
This was agreed to in 1876, but within two years Mr. Baksh died. 
The Society promised to continue its aid if a successor could be 
found [8], but its connection with Dinapore does not appear to have 
been resumed until 1884, since which time the native work has been 
carried on by lay agency, generally under the superintendence of the 
Chaplain [4]. 1 

Reference* (Dinapore).— fl] R. 1863-4, pp. flo-fi. [2] 11. pp. 102-8. [3] C.D.C. 
Report, 1870, p. xi ; I MSS., V. 1*5, pp. 8H<». [4] C.D.C. Report, 1884, p. 49 ; 

R. 1884, p. 22 ; H. 1890, pp. 20, 21. 


(X.) BUBISAL, 18G9-80. 

In 1869 the Society's local Committee in Calcutta (under whose 
notice the subject had been brought eight years before) made a 
small grant towards the support of a Mission at Burisal, which, 
having been originally founded by the Baptists and afterwards 
abandoned, was being maintained by the personal efforts and liberality 
of a resident layman, Mr. Bareiro. About 1871 Mr. Bareiro was 
ordained by Bishop Milman of Calcutta, and for three years (1878—5) 
his name was retained on the list of the Society, whose aid to the 
Mission was discontinued on his death in February 1880. For a 
portion of the year 1874 the ltcv. D. G. Duxxk was stationed at 
Burisal, but beyond these facts and that quiet progress was made 
little is recorded of the Mission. 

lteferencrs (Burisal). — I MSS., V. 11, pp. 480, 404 ; do. V. 12, pp. 92-5 j M.F. 1862, 
p. 288; C.D.C. Minutes, Nov. 4, 1809; do. April 14 und Sept. 8, 1870; do. Jan. 12, 1871; 
do. July IS, 1879; do. April 2, 1HK0; R. 1871, p. 97; R. 1872, pp. 59-00; C.D.C. 
Report. 1874, pp. iv, ix ; do. 1875-9, j». iv ; R. 1878, p. 62 ; R. 1874, p. 10 ; R. 1875, p. 10. 


(XI.) CHOTA NAGPUR (S.P.G. Period 1869-92). 

1 The province of Chota Nagpur, situated about 200 miles west of Calcutta, is 
equal in extent to Knglaud and Wales, und bus a population of 8,000,000. It farms 
part of that portion of the Central India Plateau which is known us Chota Nagpur 
Proper, and the urea of wliieli is 7,000 square. miles. The country is a pleasant one, 
and its elevation (2,000 feet above sen level) gives it n. climate which is not tropical 
in the ordinary sense. The Kola, comprising two distinct aboriginal races— the 
MundoB and the Unions— constitute two-thirds of the population. The term Kols, or 
Coles, was originally an “epithet of abuse, applied by the Braliminical race to the 
aborigines of the country who ojiposcd tlieir settlement.” The people are of a cheerful 
and amiable disposition, passionately fond of dancing and singing mid of wearing 
ornaments. But they ore much given to drunkenness, mid tlieir villages are generally 
very dirty. Agriculture, on which most of them depend, procures hut a scanty sub- 
sistence, and the surplus population goes off to Calcutta, Assam, and oilier places to work 
as labourers in gardens, tea plantations, railways, «frc. It was in this way that the Kols 
attracted the attention of four German Missionaries in Lutlieran Orders (vis. Paste® 
E. Robots, F. Batach, A. Brandt, and 11. J alike), who, having been sent to Lidia in 1844 
by Pastor Gossner* of Berlin, were lingering in Calcutta for a while, seeking some field 


* John Evang elis t Gossner, a Bavarian, bom in 1773, ordained priest in the R om a n 
Catholic Church in 1790. His leanings to the reformed faith led to his excommunic*» 
tten and to his joining the Lutherans. 
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lit labour. Finding that Missionaries had never laboured in Chota Nagpur the Germans 
established themselves at Ranchi, the civil station of the province, in March 1845, But 
the people they came to convert, though free from caste ana from Mahommedan fanaticism, 
were steeped in vice, and were almost destitute of any religion. There was no word in 
their language for God, their general belief being confined to evil spirits and to witch- 
craft. As they had no written language, but were acquainted with Hindi, portions of the 
New Testament in Hindi wore distributed among them. But frequently the Missionaries 
were atoned out of tlie villages, and at the end of five years they had not made a single 
convert, though a few orphans had been entrusted to them by the magistrate of the district 
At last in the beginning of 1850, four men of the Uraon tribe who had learned something 
about Jesus from a Hindi New Testament come to the Mission House at Ranchi and 
desired "to see Jesus Himself.” They attended ovoning prayers and were pleased with 
£itho Word, but no explanation would satisfy them, and they went away angry. A week later 
they returned saying they could not rent until they liod seen Jesus. Some timo afterwards 
they camo again and watched the English service, and observing that ^"Sahibs" 
worshipped Jesus without seeing Him they snitl, “ Now we ore satisfied, and only desire 
to become Christians.’* They were instructed and baptised. During the next seven 
years over 700 converts were gathered. Those wore scattered by the Mutiny in 1857, 
but their very scattering tended to the spread of Christianity among those who sheltered 
them, and by I860 their number bad doubled. At the close of the Mutiny, Pastor GoBsner 
proposed to transfer the Mission mid his funds to the C.M.S. Tlie offer was not 
accepted, but it led to a grant of I'l.lHX) from the C.M.S. in 1H58, and at the death 
of Gossner in that year a Cnhiniittcu was formed in Berlin to curry on the work. In 
April 1864 Bishop Cotton of Calcutta witnessed the baptism of 148 i>crsonH at Ranchi. 
He described tlie sen-ice as " sublime,” and learning tlnit tlie Mission was in pecuniary 
Btraits ho suggested to the Berlin Committee that if they could not supply tlie necessary 
funds the work slionld be carried on by the C.M.S. In the same yoar au Auxiliary 
Committee was formed in Calcutta, and soon the larger portion of tlie funds required was 
raised among tlie Europeans in India. Previously to 18(11 two of tlie four original 
Missionaries had died, one luid returned home in broken health in 18(10, and Mr. F. 
Batsch alone remained. Others had however been scut out by (iossner. Ill 18(58 the 
Committee at Berlin proposed entirely to alter the w institution and organisation of tlie 
Mission, a measure which was distasteful to the elder Missionaries und to the English 
residents. Charges made against tin* integrity of the elder Missionaries were proved to 
be groundless ; nevertheless their connection with the Berlin Committee was severed and 
they were obliged to quit the church and buildings, which hud Ihjcii the work of tlicirown 
hands. Since 18(50 over 11,000 Kols hud been baptized, und the number actually living 
in Chota Nagpur ill 1808 was about 0,000. The greater part of these, supported by tlie 
Euglisli residents, petitioned the Bishop of Calcutta to receive them and their pastors into 
the Church of England ; and Bishop Milmau, who liail long held aloof in tlie hope of a 
reconciliation being effected, was unable, uftcr full inquiry, to resist their entreaties. 
Finding that there was no prosjject of the C.M.S. adopting tlie Mission he turned to tlie 
K.P.G.,and supported by its readiness to do so* ho formally received 7,000 Kol Christians 
at Ranclii by admitting their communicants (024) to confirmation on April 17, 18(50, and 
their three Pastors— Messrs. F. Batsch, II. Batsch, and F. Bohn to full Orders on the 
following day, Sunday. On the sumo occasion Daoitii Sint.h (or W. Lutiikk), a native 
Catechist, was ordained deacon, anil 050 persons communicated [1]. 

The Chota Nagpur Mission being now definitely associated with the 
Society, the Rev. J. 0. Whitley was transferred there from Delhi to 
comfort and sustain tlio German clergy. He arrived at Ranchi on 
Sunday, June 21, 18G9, and after three months' close intercourse with 
his associates he wrote 

11 1 feel that they arc men with, whom it is a pleasure and a privilege to work. 

11 The temporary church is a large shed, with a roof of red tiles, and floor of 
mud. ... It was a very delightful sight to me to see several hundred Kol 
Christians Bitting on the floor, waiting to join in Divine worship. The responses 
were hearty, and the singing very good. The church is always well attended, 
especially on the Sundays when lloly Communion is celebrated. . . . The 
number of communicants has ranged from 212 to 254, which iB rather 
below the average, as this is the rainy season. . . . Every morning and even- 
ing the children of the schools, and the people who live near, meet for 
prayer, and for hearing the Holy Scriptures explained. On Sunday there aro 

* In 1840, that is five years before the Gorman Missionaries arrived, the Society 
expressed to the Bishop of Calcutta its willingness to undertake a Mission to the 
" Coles," who had been brought under his notice by Major Owmby [la]. 
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two services ib Hindi, and an early service in English for the residents of the 
etation and the officers of the Native regiment at Dorandah. People from distant 
villages often come into Banohi for Sundays, and for their shelter long sheds are 
constructed on the Mission premises, where they live during their stay. On Mon- 
day mornings those who have any troubles to tell, or any advice to ask, meet 
together in (he schoolroom, and after their matters are diBCUBsed they are dis- 
missed with prayer ” [2J. 

The Christians living in Banohi formed a very small part of the 
whole, the bulk of them being scattered in over BOO villages, some at a 
distance of forty miles. In October 1869 the district was divided into 
thirty-five circles, in each of which a reader or teacher was stationed. 
During the next few months tliirty-two chapels and several readers' 
houses were erected, the people in nearly every instance giving some 
assistance. In some villages there was but a single family, or a single 
person, Christian; in others nearly all the people had renounced 
heathenism. Of one place it was remarked that every stranger that 
came there soon became a Christian. The spread of Christianity 
alarmed many of the heathen headmen, who were generally Hindus and 
did all they could to hinder it ; and in some cases they succeeded in 
driving the Christians from their lands and villages. Between April 
1869 and March 81, 1870, 781 persons] (593 being converts) were 
baptized, and there was a two-fold increase in the congregations, the 
school children, and the toachers. 

“This progress ” (wrote the Missionaries) “would afford us no satisfaction if it 
were accompanied by loss of charity; but . . . wc do not perceive among onr 
people any enmity or want of love towards their brother Christians of the German 
congregation. We use our utmost endeuvours to promote this love, and have not 
been disappointed.” 

Much was done also to soften the animosity of the Lutheran Mis- 
sionaries, whose accessions in the sumo peiiod were still larger, and 
who accepted and added to proposals made by tho English Mission in 
August 1870 for the prevention of unnecessary collision [3J. 

The other chief ovents of tho year 1870 woro the confirmation of 268 
persons, the reorganisation of the Central School under Mr. B. Dutt, 
a Bengali student from Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; the commence- 
ment of a new Central Church ; also the formation of a theological 
class, the revision of a great portion of the Prayer Book in Hindi, and 
the acquisition of Mundari by Air. Whitley * [4], 

The paucity of tho Missionaries obliged them to dovote much 
time to itineration, and such reports as these, made in 1872, showed 
how rapidly the work was growing: — 

“ At Murkce the chapel was crammed ; and 123 partook of Holy Communion.” 
11 At Birkee, above 200 came together for morniug service, of whom 103 joined in 
the Holy Communion.” “ At Katcliabari the little chapel would not hold all the 
worshippers, and I had again to remind the heudman that it must bo enlarged. 
He promised to set to work this year to make it larger.” “ At Itki there were 09 ; 
and at Kamtolia 82.” “At Kajru we have a large number of Christians; their 
observance of the Sabbath, their prayer-meetings, are noteworthy. It always gives 
pleasure to see a village like this, which once was a cradle of demon worship, now 
fast becoming one entirely devotod to Christ, kneeling at His feet for mercy, and 
fighting under His bunm i against him whose sway they formerly had owned” [0]. 

* Hindi is understood by tlio educated uativos in Chota ftagpar, but not by the 
villagers, among whom different dialects ore found, embracing languages of the Dravidian 
family as well as of the Koblarian, examples of both being sometimes used in the same 
village [5]. 

KK 
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In this year the Rev. F. R. Vallingb, the Society’s Diocesan 
Secretary at Calcutta, joined the Mission [6a] ; and in 1878 the new 
church at Ranchi, to which the Bengal Government had contributed 
Rs. 8,500, was consecrated, and the staff was further strengthened by the 
ordination of five native deacons —three Mundaris and two Uraons. 
During their training by Mr. Whitley their wiveB received instruction 
from Mrs. Whitley. From the very commencement the native pastorate 
was established on tho basis of local support, no part of the salaries of 
the Kol Clergy being paid from tho Society's funds [7]. 

In 1875 these five Kols were admitted to the Priesthood and three 
others to the Diaconute. The nativo pastors were “ an immense help," 
but the staff had been weakened by the absence of the Messrs. Bathch 
on sick leave, so that no regular aggressive work against heathenism 
could be attempted. The number of converts had now reached 8,884, 
and during the year 1,889 had been baptized and 1,548 had been con- 
firmed [8]. 

The Mission experienced another serious loss by the departure in 
1875 of Colonel Dalton, its foremost supporter. In addition to many 
large donations he had contributed regularly £120 a year to its sup- 
port, and on his return to England he made munificent provision for 
the continuance of the work |9]. 

As an instance of the effects of that work the ltov. F. Kruger 
wrote in 1870 

11 In Sosopiri there are at present eleven Christian families. It was in the year 
1872 that I first paid a visit 10 this vilJugc ; at that time there wore no Christians 
there. I found the people in a very bad condition ; they used to live like hogs in 
small and miserable cottages, they did no work but begging, and from the paddy 
which they used to collect by begging they prepared their rice-beer, and were 
drunken almost the whole day. Moreover they made the people in the neighbour- 
hood much afraid by telling them that they had the power to transform themselves 
into tigers and other beasts of prey, and to devour their enemies, and they also 
said that they could hv witchcraft take away the lives of men and beasts. Such 
were the people of Sosopiri before they emhracid Christianity. I um glad 
to say that by the grace of Cod Almighty they are quite different now." 

Not only had they given up their claims to tho knowledge of witch- 
craft, but they had also ceased to live by begging, and some of them 
were successful farmers. While, tin* heathen Kols are generally much 
addicted to drunkenness, tho vast majority of tho Christians are total 
abstainers [10]. 

A few years later a Christian Pundit from tho North-West Provinces, 
who spent some weeks in Ranchi, was greatly struck by the way in 
which Christianity had raised the Kols. 11 lie thought it most won- 
derful to see tho uncivilised tribes, whom they had been accustomed 
to regard as little better than brutes, now rising up, while the Hindoos, 
through their pride, are sinking down " [11J. 

In 1880 two Uraons trained at Ranchi wero accepted for work as 
catechists in tho Mission which was being started by the C.M.S. among 
the Gonds of the Central Provinces. The idea of using the Christian 
Uraons of Chota Nagpur in this way originated with the Rev. H. P* 
Parker of Mandla, afterwards Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa ; 
and it is one that, given tho means of training the men, might even- 
tually be extended to tho aboriginal tribes of India generally, oven if 
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Hot to the Hindus and Mussulmans— which one Missionary at least 
doeB not regard as wholly visionary [12]. 

The progress of the Chota Nagpur Mission since its adoption by the 
Society has continued to bo remarkable, especially if the weakness 
of tiw staff be considered. While there seems to have been little diffi- 
culty in maintaining a supply of nativo pastors, the lack of European 
Missionaries up to 1891 was lamentable. The German pastors 
ordained in I860, and others who sinco joined the Mission, have all 
been driven from their posts by failure of health, and of the original 
band of clergy, Mr. Whitley alone remains [181. 

The last of the Germans to retire was the Rev. F. Batsch, in 188G. 
There are few records of service in the Mission field at once so long 
and devoted as well as so fruitful in results as his. lie found Chota 
Nagpur without a single Kol Christum, and loft it with more than 
42,000 (including Lutherans). As a tribute to his and Mrs. Batsch’s 
services his fellow-workers presented them with a silver cross and an 
address, and undertook to build a memorial church at Soparon. At 
this out-station when the English Church commenced licr labours in 
1809 there were but two or three baptized Christians ; Mr. Batsch left 
it with a congregation of £00 souls and 120 regular communicants. 
In the same year (188G) Mrs. Whitley died in England after twenty- 
two years of missionary labour, often carried on in the face of severe 
suffering. No one has been more ready than Mr. Whitley to recognise 
the services rendered by his predecessors and fellow-workers, but sinco 
the connection of the Mission with the Society the chief burden of the 
work has rested on him 111!. In 1H89 lie obeyed the call to preside as 
Bishop over the Church which he had dono so much to build up. 
The Bishop of Calcutta had always taken the wannest interest in it, 
but it liad become evident that a resident Bisliop was osseutial for 
the due consolidation and expansion of the Church, and indeed for 
lack of Buck a leader there were 488 perversions to Romanism and 
Lutheranism in 1887 [15]. 

In 1885 the Missionaries petitioned the Bishop of Calcutta on the 
subject ] the Society exerted its whole influence in the cause, and pre- 
sented a memorial to the Secretary of State for India in 188G, and the 
legal difficulties which beset the extension of the Indian Episcopate 
were at length overcome by Bisliop Johnson [1G;. 

In consultation with the Cliota Nagpur Church his Lordship 
arranged in March 1889 for the formation of a Bishopric on the basis 
of conseusual compact and canonical obedience [17]. 'Hie Society was 
instrumental in raising an Episcopal Endowment Fund [18], and on 
March 28, 1890, Mr. Whitley (wiio had previously declined tko 
office) was consecrated Bishop of Chota Nagpur at Ranchi [191. 

The Society not only provided a portion (£2,500) of the endow- 
ment (which was supplemented by tho 8.P.O.K. and the Colonial 
Bishoprics Council), but also supplied funds for extending the Mission. 
With this the Bishop hoped to support a small community, and 
appealed to the Mother Church to help him, but no response was made. 
Meanwhile there arose a movement witliin tho walls of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in October 1890 the Society received an offer from some 
Well-qualified graduates of that University to labour in any part of 

K k 2 
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the world that the Society might fix, the only stipulations being that 
they should be regarded as one brotherhood working together in a 
particular field assigned to them, and that they should keep up their 
connection with their alma mater . The coincidence of this offer 
seemed providential ; it was cordially accepted, and in December 1891 
there sailed from England the first five members of 11 the Dublin 
University Mission to Cliota Nagpur, working under the S.P.G-.,” viz. 
the Bevs. E. Chattebton, 13.1). ; K. W. 8. Kennedy, M.A., M.D. ; 
C. W. Darling, M.A. ; G. F. Hamilton, B.A. ; J. A. Murray, B.A. 
The greater part of their support is borne by the Society. The station 
and district of Hazaribagh has been assigned them as their special 
sphere of work [20]. 

Statistics (Cliota Nagpur), 1802. — Christians. 13,081 ; Communicant*, (5,835 ; Cate- 
chumens, 454* ; Villages, all) ; Schools, mi ; Scholars, 1,880; Clergymen, 25 (14 natives); 
Ijay Agent*, 131. 


Reference « (Chota Nagpur).— [II Report of Cliotu Nagpur Mission, 1 8(50-70, pp. 1-8; 
Bound Pamphlet*, 11 Calcutta 1800," No. 0; do. 1870, No*. 11, IS, 1-1; U. 1800, pp. 80-H; 
Q.P. 1870, pp. 1-3; R. 1HH3, p. 35 ; C.D.C. Rqmrt, 1800, pp. 15-21 ; Standing Committee 
Minutes, V. 48, pp. S23-4 ; Jo.. Juno 1H, 180.0. {.Iff | Jo., V. 44, p. 358. [2 j U. 18(50, p. 88 ; 

Q. P., February 1870, pp. 2, 3. [3] Cliota Nagpur Report, 180 . 0 - 70 , 11 ) 1 . 18-20 ; R. 180.0, 
pp. 02-3 ; R. 1870, p. Hi. [41 Chota Nagpur ltcjiort. 1 Kllif— 70. pp. 12, 20-1, 25: do. 
1870-1, pp. 1-20 ; C.D.C. Report, 1870. pp. 8. SMt-3. 15] 31. F. 1880, p. 280. |0 and 6r/| 
Chota Nagpur Report, 1870-1, p. 2; C.D.C. Report., 1870, pp. (5-7 ; U. 1872, ]i]i. (i2-3. | 7J 
Chota Nag)iur Report, 1870-1, p. 22 ; R. 1870, pp. Hi -3 ; R. 1872, )». 0.2; R. 1873, pp. 7(M. 
18] C.D.C. Report, 1875, pp. x. xi,88; R. 1871. pp. 17, 18; R. 1875, pp. 10., 17. [01 K. 
1875, p. lti; Jo., January 21, 1881. [101 R. 1870, p. 15 : ere ulao M.F. 1880, pp. 215-10. 
TU] R. 1883, p. 87. [12 1 Chota Nagpur Report, IhsO, ].p. 0-11. i 13 1 Jt. 1870, pp. 14-15 ; 

R. 1877, pp. 21-2; R. 1878, p. 23; R. 1870, )i. 22; R. Imho, p. 31 ; i\. 1882, )»p. 2H-0; R. 
1883, p. 80 ; R. 1881, p. 28; 11. 1 hn 5, p. *20; R. 1800. pp. 21. 30—10; Standing Committee 
Minutes, V. 44, p. 204; do. V. 45, pn. 130.374. [14 j Chota Nagpur Ke|mrt, 1880, )i)>. 1-3; 
Calcutta Board of Missions Omisiniml Paper, Juno 1880, p. 7; It. Ihho, p. 33; It. 1800, 
p. 8G. [15] R. 1880, p. 83; R. 1887, p. 28; R. 1880, pp. 38-42; Standing Committee 

t Minutes, V. 48, pp. 209. 320-4 ; do. V. 44, p. 204. [10] It. 1880, p. 38; R. 188ft, pp. 88-0; 
Standing Committee Minutea, V. 42, pp. 381, 803-4 ; do. V. 43, pp. 20*0, 320-4, 875-0, 415-8 ; 
do. V. 44, pp. 204-5, 204; I MSS., V. 18, pp. 118-20, 131-4, 137o-142, 147, 201-4. 
|17J Chota Nagpur Report, 1880; 1». 1880, pp. 80-12 : R. 1800, p. 30. [18 J R. 1880, 
up. 40-1; Standing Committee Minutes, V. 45, pp. 130, 140. (IP! It. 1880, p. 41; 
R. 1800, pp. 14, 80; 1 MSS., V. 18, pp. 880-00, 305. [ 20 j R. 1800,' pp. 11, 80-8; M.F. 
1801, pp. 4(1-50; Standing Committee Minutes, V. 45. ]». 880; do. V. 40, pp. 52,70-2, 
34-7, 100-0, 151-2 ; M.F., January 1892, p. 33 ; R. 1801, pp. 14, 15, 30, 10. 


Statistics (Bengal, pp. 473-500).— In Bengal, where the Society (1820-02) lias 
assisted in maintaining 104 Missionaries (85 native), and planting 22 Stations (an detailed 
on pp. 008-10), there am now in connection with its Missions 17,457 Christians ; 8,243 
Communicants; 547 Catechumens; 032 Villages; 85 Schools; 2,408 Scholars; 82 Clergy- 
men (SO native) ; and 108 Lay Agents ; under the care of two Bishops, are pp. 700-7. 
[See oho Table, p 7:« 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY, rfe. 


Tub Presidency forms the southern portion of the Peninsula of India. It wan hen, 
oil the eastern or Coromandel count, formerly culled the Carnatic, thut the first English 
factories in India (after Burnt) went established, tlint the city of Madras was founded 
by the East India Company in 1(580, mid thut the final struggle between the French 
and English in India took place, which resulted in 1701 in tlio jiennanent expulsion 
of the former, excepting for their present small possessions of Pondicherry &c. 
Area of the Presidency nf Madras, 14 8,5:18 sq. miles (including native states, 9,888 
sq. miles). Tim 'Population (native states 20,181,0101, total 55,811,708) is almost entirely 
of Druvidiuii origin ; 40,711,809 tire Hindus, ubout 4,000,000 Malioinincrluiis, and 1,842,080 
Christians (including Presidency 885,528, native stales 714,851, Mysore 88,185, Hyderabad 
20,420); mid 10,404,018 speak Telugu, 15.114,487 Tamil, 5,412,072 Molayalum, 6,560,187 
Canarese, 1,202,010 Uriv a, and 2,287,048 Urdu. 

To understand the Society’s connection with this Presidency refer- 
ence is necessary to the Mission sent to the Danish settlement at 
Tranquebar in 1705 by Frederick IV. King of Denmark. It has been 
shown that this, the iirst non-Roman Mission to India (at least since 
the Reformation), originated from tlio example of the S.P.G. in 
America, and that its object was promotedby the Society. [See pp. 471-2.] 
The pioneers of the J loyal Danish (Lutheran) Mission- Ziegenbalgh 
and Plutscho on landing at Tranquebar on July G, 1700, were 
received with ridicule and opposition by the Europeans, and it was 
with difficulty that they obtained a shelter. Their object was pro- 
nounced visionary and impracticable ; hut undismayed they set to. 
work, and in 1707 preached in Tamil and Portuguese to a crowd of 
Christians, Hindus, and Maliommcdans, in a church towards tho 
building of which they themselves had contributed more than a year’s 
salary. European opposition, however, continued, and in 1708, while 
they were reduced to actual want by the failure of supplies, Ziegenbalgh 
was unlawfully arrested and imprisoned by the Danish Governor. He 
sought no redress, but in 1700 reinforcements arrived and persecution 
was chocked by the King of Denmark. In 171-1 Ziegenbalgh was 
welcomed and encouraged in England by Church and Crown, and after 
his return (1710) ho addressed a letter to George I. (in 1717) reporting 
progress and setting forth the duty and expediency of diffusing the 
Gospel in the British territories in India. On F ebruary 28, 1710, ho 
died at Cuddulore in the 80tli year of his age. Under his successors 
the ckuse so prospered that in 1740 the Danish Mission numbered 
8,700 Christians ; and by 1787 nearly 18,000 natives and Eurasians 
hod been gathered into the fold [lj. The operations of the Missidn, 
however, became so enfeebled that it was thought advisable to transfer 
a portion of tho flock to the caro of the S.P.C.K. [2]. Since 1710 that 
Society had materially contributed to the maintenance of the 'Danish 
work, independently of which it began a Mission of its own in Madras 
in 1728. This, with the adopted Missions and others subsequently 
opened by the S.P.C.K. in Southern India, wero carried on for nearly 
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100 years by Gorman Lutheran agents [3], the most eminent of whom 
are mentioned under their respective districts. 

The employment of Lutheran instead of Anglican Missionaries (to 
the glory of the former and the shame of the latter bo it recorded I) 
was a matter of necessity, not of choice; and in the establishment of 
the Episcopate in India [p. 472], tlio S.P.C.K. hailed the prospect of 
putting an end to the anomaly.* From Dr. Ileber, the second Bishop 
of Calcutta (1823-0) (of which diocese South India formed a part 
until 183ft], the S.P.C.K. received a representation of the need of sub- 
stituting “ cpiscopally ordained clergymen ” of the English Church. 
With the individual Missionaries of the Lutheran Church he was far 
from being dissatisfied. 

“ Still ” (said lie) “ thorn is a difference bctwmn thorn and us, in matters of 
discipline and external forms, which often moots the eye of the natives, and pro- 
daces an unfavourable effect upon them. They are perplexed what character to 
assign to ministers of the Gospel, whom wo support and send forth to them, white we 
do not admit them into our Churches. And so much of influence and authority, 
which the Church of England is gradually acquiring with the Christians of 
different oriental stocks (the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians) arises from our 
recognition of, uiul adherence to, the apostolic institution of episcopacy, that it is 
greatly to be desired that all who are brought forward under our auspices in these 
countries, should, in this respect, agree with us. A strong perception of these 
inconveniences lias induced three of the Lutheran Missionaries employed in 
Bengal by the Church Missionary Society to apply to me for rc-ordination 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and I had much satisfaction in 
admitting them to Deacon’s Orders ” •«:. 

Considering now (as it liad in the case of America in 1701 \sm p. 6]) 
that the charge of foreign Missions was more immediately within the 
province of the S.P.G., the S.P.C.K. on June 7, 1825, 

“Resolved that this Socioly do continue to maintain tho Missionaries now 
employed by it in the South of India during the remainder or their lives and 
that tho management and superintendence of the Missions be transferred to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.” 

The charge was readily undertaken by the S.P.G. ['(>;, the S.P.C.K. 
also continuing to aid liberally in the work of education [(faj. 

Tho nucleus of a Christian Church that lmd been formed in South 
India at the close of the 1 8th century would from natural increase, if pro- 
perly tended and strengthened, have soon expanded into a goodly and 
large community. But order and vigour were lacking in tho system pur- 
sued, which was no more than st series of desultory efforts made by a few 
zealous men, and as they died the sound of the Gospel became fainter. 
Thus tho successes of Schwartz and the earlier Missionaries were well- 
nigh rendered nugatory by the apathy and neglect of the succeeding 
age [7]. Nevertheless, it was remarked in 1823, 

11 that in whatever purl of Southern India inquiry has been made as to the exist- 
ence of native Protestant Christiana, some, however few, of tho converts of a 
Schwartz or Gcricke have been discovered ; thus evidencing the beneficial influence 
of the early Missionaries of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
almost every part of the Peninsula.” 

* The Rev. A. T. Clarke, R.A., of Trin. Coll., ('imihridgn, wait sent to Calcutta by the 
S.P.C.K. in 1789 as tlio first English Missionary to the lieutlien of the East, but in the 
next year lie forsook the work for a Government chaplaincy. In 1829 a German Mi* 
sioiiary (Falcke) was ordained by tlio Bishop of London and sent to 8. India by the 
S.P.C.K. Til. .[See alto next pogo and its foot-note]. 
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The following passage is from the same source (viz. a summaiy 
view of the rise and progress of the Missions to the time of their 
transfer, printed in the S.P.G. Report for 1829) 

11 Nothing more is required than good missionaries to render the institutions bo 
long existing a most important blessing to the land in which they have been 
founded. The circumstances under which the English Mission was first formed, 
and for more than a century continued, naturally occasioned the appointment of 
divines from Germany and the North of Europe ; but those circumstances have 
ooased to exist. The discipline of the Lutheran Church, to which most of the 
oarly missionaries belong, is inconsistent with the system which must regulate a 
body of clergy, acting under a llishop of the Church of England. The Missions 
have been transferred from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to that 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which being a chartered Society, under the 
presidency of the Primate, its Missionaries arc in fact the Missionaries of the 
Church of England, not of any voluntary association, and a degree of national 
countenance is thus afforded them which they never could obtain under the 
former system ; but it is cssontinl to the efficiency of the now system, that Clergy in 
the Orders of the Church of England should be sent to the Indian stations"* [8J. 

The Missions at the time of the transfer embraced 8,852 Christians, 
under the care of six Missionaries assisted by 141 native lay teachers. 
The schools contained 1,282 pupils [9 and Du]. . 

The six Missionaries were thus distributed : 

Tanjorc — Rev. J. C. Kohdhoff (far advanced in years) and Rev. 
L. P. Hauukoe. 

Madras — Rev. Dr. Rottluu ( over 80 years old) and Rev. J.L. Irion. 

Cuddalore — Rev. 1). Rosen. 

Trichinopohj — Rev. H. D. Schreyvogel, from Tranquebar. 

Tinnevclly, Negapatam, “ the transferred congregations ” (sec 
p. 511), Vellore, and the four other chief stations, were each without a 
Missionary [10], The amount contributed for religious purposes by 
native Christians-— except for church building— seemed to have been 
deemed too insignificant to be noticed, and the class of catechumens, 
if it then existed, was not recorded [111. 

The state of tlie Missions during the next ten years was feeble and 
unsatisfactory, and as sucli it was lamented in tlic Reports of the 
period. Great deodness seems to have been generally prevalent, the 
labourers were fow, and tlie usual results of want of superintendence 
wore conspicuous. Between 1828-81 five Missionaries were sent out, 
and five vacancies occurred by death or otherwise [12]. 

In 182G the Hocic+v, moved by the premature death of the first two 
overburdened Bishops of Calcutta, memorialised Government and the 
East India Company for tho establishment of a bishopric for Madras 
Presidency, an object which was accomplished after only ten years’ 
delay, when Archdeacon Corric became tlie first Bishop [13]. 

This gave the first great impulse to tlie Society's Missions, which 
were strengthened, subdivided, and more effectually superintended. 
The progress already commenced (the Oliris tin ns in 1883 numbered 
11,748) lias over sinco continued. It lias been moro rapid at some 
times than others, but thore has been 11 no real falling off : there has 
always been an ascent and progress in the main.” 

The first most striking results were apparent during tho episcopate 
of Bishop Spencer, who succeeded Dr. Corrie in 1887 [14]. Addressing 
his clergy in 1813, when a great revival was taking place in 
Tinnevelly, ho expressed his gratitude to the Society, “ without whose 

* [From tho firat it hadbeeif tlio invariable practice of the H.P.G. to employ, M 
Missionaries, only "episcopnlly ordained clergymen. 11 See pp. 01 and 837, also 400 
001, 000.] 
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aid” (he said) 11 a Bishop in Madras could do bat little for the advance- 
ment of Christianity on the sound principles of the Church of England 
among tho natives ” [15]. 

For some years previous to 1825 the principal concerns of the 
Missions of the S.P.C.K. had been managed by a gentleman in Madras 
city, Mr. Bichard Clarke ; but the year after the transfer to the S.P.G. 
they were entrusted to a Committee formed there on May 15, 1826, and 
now known as the Madras Diocosan Committee [161. 

This body, acting ' under tho presidency of tlio Bishop of the 
Diocese, has rendered incalculable assistance in developing tho 
Missions taken over in 1825 and those to which the Society's opera- 
tions have since been extended. In tho following list the latter are 
printed in italics : — 

(I.) Madras City and District (begun 1728 : S.P.O. period 
1825-92). 

(II.)' Tanjobe and District (begun 1782 : S.P.G. ’ 1825-92.) 
This district includes (II.ce) Yedtarpuram (S.P.G. 1825-92) ; 
(II.5) Neoapatam (begun 1782: S.P.G. 1825-92); (II.#) Comba- 
conum (begun 1798 : S.P.G. 1825-92) ; (II.cZ) Nangook (ditto) ; 
(II.c) Canandagoody (begun 1795: S.P.G. 1825-92); (II./) 

Aneycadu (S.P.G. 1827-92); (II./7) Tranqiicbar (begun 1706: 
S.P.G. 1845-92). 

(III.) Tlio Missions in the Arcot Districts and neighbourhood, 
viz. : — (a) (in South Arcot) Cuddaloiie (begun 1787 : S.P.G. 1825- 92) ; 
(h) Pondicherry ( the French Settlement) (S.P.G. 1880 92); (c) (in 
North Arcot) VEr,LORK (begun 1770: S.P.G. 1825 85) ; and Ciiittobe 
( begun about 1782: S.P.G. 1825-85). 

(IV.) Triciiinopoly and District (begun 1762-3 : S.P.G. 1825-92). 
This district includes (I V.^r) Enuvjalorc (S.P.G. 1880 92). 

(V.) Tinnevelly (begun 1780: S.P.G. 1825-92). 

(VI.) Madura and District, viz. : — (VI.) Madura (begun 1785: 
S.P.G. 1825 60) ; (VI. a) Dtndigui, (begun 1787 : S.P.G. 1825-60) ; 
(YLb) Ramnad (begun about 1785 : S.P.G. 1825-92). 

(VII.) Mysore (Native State District), viz . :— Bangalore (with 
Sheemoya and llosnr) (S.P.G. 1887- 92). 

(VIII.) Hyderabad (Native* State District), viz.: — Secunderabad 
(SJP.G. 1842-92) (with Hyderabad City , 1852 -92). 

(IX.) Tcha/n Country (S.P.G. 1854- 92). 

(X.) Coimbatore District, viz. :- Salem and Coimbatore (S.P.G. 
1876-92). 

(XI.) Bellary (S.P.G. 1880-92). 

It may be added here that in 1885 the Society accepted from tlio 
Rev. Dr. Niemeyer, of Halle, in Saxony, a fund (at Jiis disposal for 
the benefit of the Christian churches and schools in Soutliom India) 
amounting to .£100 a year, to bo applied towards the support of such 
churches and schools in the Society’s Missions as the Missionaries, 
with the consent of the Bishop of the Diocese, might select ; such 
Missionaries rendering an account of the expenditure to the Society or 
its representatives in India, and transmitting copies thereof, together 
with reports of the Missions and schools, to Dr. Niemeyer and liis 
successors at Halle. The trust had been offered ten years before, and 
in now (on its renewal) accepting it, the Society assured Dr. Niemeyer 
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that if, as he believed, persons properly qualified for the office of 
Missionaries to India, and willing to apply for ordination to the Bishops 
of the Church of England, could be found in the Universities of Ger- 
many, it would readily entertain their applications for employment in 
its service [17]. 

The first native-born Englishman employed by the Society in South 
India was the Rev. J. Heavyside in 1829 [nee p. 506] [17a]. 

In 1888 the Society accepted (from Sir R. Inglia and others) the 
trust of about £10,000 8 per Cents, then available under the will 
(August 1820) of tho Hon. Edward Monckton, of Somerford, Stafford- 
shire. In accordance with the terms of the bequest (as defined by 
the Court of Chancery, 1888 and 1840) the dividends arising there- 
from were made applicable to the maintenance and instruction of not 
less (at any one time) than sixteen poor native inhabitants of the Presi- 
dency of Madras in the Christian religion, and also, if desired, to tho 
maintenance of not more than three catechists [18]. 

The Missions enumerated on the previous page will now be noticed 
in turn. \ 

lleferences 'Madras Presidency). — H] H. 182!), pp. 150-8; 3l.lt. 185.1, pp. 5-11. 
fl«J M.D.C. Brief N armt ive, 1851, Bound Pamphlets, “ Mast Indies 1852," No. 10, 
in?. 31-10. |2J It. 1825, ]». 150; ('.D.C. Kf]sirt, 1H2G, pp. 5-0; 11. 18*20, p. 357; 3I.R. 1854, 
pp. 11-12. [3 J 11. 1825, i». 150 ; R. 1821), pp. 157-210; 31. K. 1m5], pp. 1*2-21 ; An. Sermon, 
1740, p. 20. |4| H 18*20, p. 20(1 ; and */•/» \lti , p. 22. !5 . 31.11. 1854, pp. 57-0. [6| Jo., 
V. 85, pp. 212, 801, 870-8 ; India Committee Bonk. V. 1. p. ‘21(1; K. 1821. p. 105; 11. 38*25, 
pp. 150, 105; C.UC. Ik ‘port, 1820, pp. 5-0; If. 1S80. pp. 11-2; J?. 1851, p. 50; M.R. 
1854, pp. 58-0. (Off! 3I..D.C. Brief Narrative, 851 fare 'li/' tr/incrl, pp. 8*2-.'!. f 7 ! 31.H. 
1854, pp. 1 45-0. jS'l 11. 1820. pp. 200-10, 212. JO. Ji. 1824, p. 305; 11. 1825, p! 174; It. 
JHHl, p. 47. | Or/] 3J'.D.C. Brief Nurrnlivi 1 , 1851 i»r ■']//, n l .om pji. iJ 1-5. jlO, It. 1825, 
p. 174 ; R. 1820, p. 4.1 ; M.D.C. Brief Narrative. 1851, pp. 04-5 i<mt Jin] tilnrc >. !_llj 11. 
1881, p. 47. [121 M:D.(\ Brief Narrative. 1851, p. 85 (*#■/• fin ; til to re). 13 : India Com- 
iiiitfcee Book, V'. 1, pp. 31!), 051-0: Jo., V 87, pp. 1-1; Jo., V. 44, p. 28; 3I.D.C. Brief 
Narrative, 1851, p. 85 (xrr "1 a\ nhocr). J14J M.D.C. Brief Nunn trie, 1851, pp. 04, 80 
(«*v [la | nfwrr ) ; 3f.lt. 1854. p. 148 ; R. 1881. p. 42. ;16_ Jf. 1813, p. 44. |16| India 
Committc/* Boole, V. V, pp. 247, 585; It. 1881, pp. 41-2. [17 j Jo., \ . -SO, p. 251, India 
Committee* Book, V. 1, pp. 200-000 ; Jo., V. 4 1. pp. 20-4 ; R. 1804-5. p. 00. |17/f; K. 1820, 
p. 56. il8j Jo., V. 14, f.p. 200, 2.83, 300, 400; Jo., V. 45, pp. 2:)-4 ; Ap]>. Jo. C, pp. 82-04. 

tf.) MADRAS (City and District). A fter tiidy yours* neglect of religion liy llic 

British cottiers at Madras, tin: foundations of St. 3Inry's Church worn in 1080 laid in 
Fort St. George l>y the Governor, Streynshai.i 31 usters, to whom is duo the praise of 
having raised llio first English Church in India ! 1;. In 1721 u gift of hooks was inado 
through tlm Society to sunn* charity schools at Fort St. Georgo which had hcou founded 
hy the Chaplain, tho lluv.W. Stevenson, in 1710 [2 and 2n |; mid in 1728 the first English 
Mission in India was estub'. died at Blaektowii in Mudras by tho S.P.C.K., at tho 
in stance and by the agency of tin* Rev. Benjamin Schultz of Tnuiqiichur, who had 
for his early associates J. A. Sartorius and J. K. (leisler, and for his successor Philip 
Fabriciua-Aill, like himself, in liiitheran Orders. In the first eighteen years over 
80U jier sons were adinittcd to Christ utility. During the French occupation, in 1746, tho 
Mission Ilouso was destroyed and the Church converted into a ]mwdi.*r magazine, and 
Fabricius withdrew to l'ulicut. Returning after the war lie was in 1750 compensated l»y 
lioing put in possession of a church and other property at Vepery, confiscated from the 
J Mails, whose intrigues had led to their expulsion. Similarly, in tin* war of 1756 the 
Missiou premises were ravaged aiul the. converts rohlied iu the church; anil Fubricius 
returned to rulieat for two mouths ; lint the French lwing filially excelled, a printing 
press found at Pondicherry was, by order of Government, muoved to Vopcry and placed 
under the superintendence of the Missionaries. Fahricins was followed by Gerieko 
(1786-1808), and Pacsold (1804-17), and about 1818 the Mission, which mismanagement 
had rendered unsatiBfoct* i y, was placed in charge of tho Rc.y. Dr. Bottler. formerly of tho 
Danish Mission, Tronquehar. Home native Christians (converts from Popery, chiefly of 
the boatmen eaate), to whom Dr. Bottler hod been ministering in a chapel at Blacktown 
(tor which service Government allowed a stipend), worn now removed to Vcnery (two 
miles distant), which became in 1818 the chief station of the H.P.C.&. iu India, its 
support being partly derived from a legacy left by Gerieko. 
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About 1818 Paczold established on English Service at the request of English residents, 
but discontinued it on receiving disagreeable proofs that ho was not personally accept- 
able. The loss was keenly felt, but no attempt was made by Dr. Bottler to moot the 
want until Mr. Loveless, of the London Missionary Society, hod endeavoured to do so by 
establishing uu English Sendee in a schoolroom at Fursowakum [8], 

S.P.G. Period (1825-1892). — Following tlie transfer of the S.P.C.E. 
Mission to the S.P.G. in 1825 [,vt*c p. 502], a now church named 
St. Matthias’ was opened at Vepery on Juno 18, 1826. The cost of 
the erection was provided by the 8.P.C.K. and the Government — the 
latter (the East India Company) stipulating that the building should 
be “ appropriated to the performance of Divine Worship according to 
tlio practice of tlio Church of England, and served by regularly 
ordained clergymen of that Church.” The first proviso had always 
been observed, though the officiating ministers wore (with ono excep- 
tion, Mr. Falckc) Lutherans. And it is still more rcmarkablo that the 
Church Liturgy had, by agreement, been adopted in the serviced held 
for the English in tho L.M.S. Chapel until 1823, when, on Mr. Love- 
less’ departure, the rule began to be infringed, the result being a 
decreased attendance. On the opening of St. Mattliias’ Church it 
was arranged that the English duty should bo taken by tlio chaplains 
of the Cathedral [4 and hr]. 

The Mission was now (1820) described by Bishop Ilebor of Cal- 
cutta as having the “ finest Gothic Church and the best establish- 
ment of native schools both male and female ” which lie had “ seen 
in Lidia,” and lie had “seen nothing that gave him so much pleasure 
or that appeared to him so full of hope " [5]. 

Tlie more immediate superintendence of the Mission now devolved 
upon the local S.P.G. Committee formed for South India under the 
direction of the Archdeacon of Madras j .svr p. 50 J i [G]. 

Tho services of Kottlku and Iuion continued to ho utilised, 
much of their time being devoted to the Mission press, from which 
issued (among other works) a Tamil translation of the l»iblo and of tho 
1 Prayer Look. Tlio latter was reported in 1830 to bo “eagerly sought 
by the Wesleyan congregations within tho Presidency ” and to be 
“in general use” in parts of Ceylon. A large portion of the profits 
of the Press was devoted to the support of schools in the vicinity [71. 

In 1828 the Lev. Peter Wesking (a Dane), and in 1829-30 tlio 
Rev. John Heayykide [wc p. G05J (both in Anglican orders), were 
added to the stall' [8]. 

About this time 21 native schools (11 being for girls) were estab- 
lished, and altogether ovor 1,000 scholars were receiving education 
in the Mission 1 9j. 

Tlie opening of an institution in 1830 (known as “ Bishop Heber's 
Seminary ”) for the training of Christian teachers, was mot by such a 
manifestation of caste feeling as led to the dismissal of two of the first 
four students [10]. Ten years later it was raised to a flourishing 
condition, but the death of its new Principal (Rev. C. Calthorp) left 
it in a state of collapse from which it never wholly recovered [11]. 

A “ Diocesan Institution for general education 'in Christian prin- 
ciples,” which succeeded it about 1841, also failed after an existence 
of little more than a year [12] ; but in 1848, under the Rev. A. R* 
Symonds, a new seminary was established which has achieved great 
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distinction, and to which the Church in South India is largely in- 
debted for her native clergy [18] . Indeed of late years the success of the 
Institution (now known as the b.P.G. Theological College, Madras) has 
been such that in the Society’s Missions in the Madras Presidency the 
difficulty now is, not that of obtaining a supply of duly qualified native 
clergy, but the finding of means for their support, in 1891 it was 
proposed to close the College for a while. To this tlio Society could 
not consent. To say nothing of the needs of the Telugu and Tamil 
Missions in India, the fact that it has provided Missionaries for foreign 
lands is, in itself, a splondid and ample justification for its existence 
[14]. (Further particulars of tho institution are given on p. 792, 
where also will he found a notice of tlio Ycpery College and High 
School.) 

Turning to tlio pastoral and evangelistic branch of the Mission, 
wo find tho congregations in Madras in 1880 -1 consisting of “270 
Protestant nativo Ciiristian families, 10 Portuguese families, and 57 
families of native Christians residing at St. Thomas’s Mount *' — tho 
communicants numbering 48G [15]. 

In 1888 two out-stations of the C.M.tt. were transferred to the 
S.P.G. — viz. Poonanmllce, !) miles, and Trippasorc, 81 miles west of 
Vepery— -and included in tho Ycpery district [10] ; and the Christians 
living to the south of Madras were collected into a distinct congrega- 
tion at fit. Thome (formerly 11 Midnapore ”), a frequent resort of 
invalids in tho hot season. This congregation was reported in 1818 to 
be “very satisfactory," and tho contributions of tho English members 
enabled some good schools (for Portuguese and Eurasian children) to 
be carried on without aid from tho Society [ 17]. About this time a 
servant who had accompanied his master to England and been bap- 
tized in London was instrumental on his return in bringing more than 
20 of his relatives into the Christian fold [ 17«]. 

On the other hand, the state of the Vepery Mission proper had been 
11 very unsatisfactory, the people being of a worldly character, and a 
body so unworthy, that u Vepery Christian was a byeword”; they 
were 44 chicily nominal Christians, being such by descent rather than 
by conversion.” There were two disiinct congregations, one consisting 
of descendants of Portuguese* (who wore being absorbed into the 
Eurasian population) and the other of Tamils of the Pariah and 
Sudra castes. The number of Christians in 1815 was 1,087, but 
in 1846 from 600 to 700 Sudras seceded because the Missionary 
“refused to act upon tlieir views of caste.” Tilings were now 
(1848) improving, and the pcoplo were raising an endowment for a 
native deacon [18]. 

A similar course was being pursued at Chintadrepetta, with which 
a temporary connection had been formed by tho Society. ^ 

Another 41 very unsatisfactory ” station in 1848 w T as Yullavcram, a 
Telugu Mission which had been transferred to tlio Society. It had 
been commenced on a system of 44 profuse benevolence,” which tended 
to make the people 44 idle and dependent.” At Poonamallee and 
Tripjpasore, which were connected with this Mission, tho work consisted 
chiefly of providing miuistrations for the nativo wives of the Europoan 
pensioners— a 44 dissolute ” class. 

% * The service iu tlio Portuguese longuuge was discontinued in 1851 [!&«■]. 
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Between 1888 and 1848 the Blacktown Station was transferred to 
the C.M.S., and the support and superintendence of that at . St. 
Thomas’ Mount was undertaken by the Government Chaplain [lb]. 

Under a system long in force in India previously to 1850 a Hindu 
on the change of his religion forfeited all his civil rights, and in many 
cases it happened that he was deprived of his property and of his wife 
and children. The civil disabilities attached to the forfeiture of casto 
were removed by the “ Lex Loci Act ” passed in 1850, and the blessings 
of the enactment were soon witnessed in the caso of a Brahmin of high 
caste, Btreenavasa, who had been baptized by the Rev. A. B. Symonds. 
Being a person of great distinction his conversion created a sensation 
among the Hindus, by whom ho was subjected to bitter persecution. 
His wife, Lutchmeo l Inn nail, was seized by her father on the plea that 
her husband by tho change of his religion was legally dead, and that 
all his property had become hors. The case was argued in the Supremo 
Court amidst much excitement of the natives and falso sympathy of 
Europeans for native prejudices, and in deciding in Streenavasa’s 
favour, Sir W. Burton, after describing tho old law as a “ monstrous 
outrage,” said:— 

“The population of Hi is rnnnfvy is composed of various classes of people, 
holding different forms of religion; and it is declared by tlio highest authority, 
that no change of faith shall now forfeit a man's ights. This Act J Lcx Loci] has 
been passe 1. not to oncoumgu a change from one religion to another, but to secure, 
liberty of conscience, and equal riyhls to all . Hoi ip of the people of this country 
may be ins -nsihla of the benefit now conferred upon them ; some of them may bo 
furious agi inst it; but let me tell them . . . Hint tl is Act of lKSO is the Great Char- 
ter of lieli. ions Freedom . . . nil Act for which all should render thanks to the 
Great Disposer of events ; and it is a wonder that any should he found to object to 
so merciful a prows ion.” 

Lutclimee Ummall was therefore delivered over to tho c&ro of her 
husband, and amidst the screams a nd cries of the Hindu bystanders con- 
voyed by him to Mr. Symonds’ house. The poor girl (for she was little 
more than a child), influenced by her parents, manifested a repugnance 
to accompany Slrceuavasa, which excited public sympathy. Sho was, 
however, treated by Mr. Symonds with the greatest kindness aiul 
consideration; her caste prejudices wove respected, and no attempts 
wore made to induce her to renounce Hinduism, lieu 1 affection for 
liCr husband revived, and she expressed her intention to rom&in with 
him. Hundreds of Brahmins, however, thronged tlio house, and a last 
attempt was made to obtain possession of lier by a writ of habeas 
corpus on the ground of an alliduvit “ that she was detained at Mr. 
Symonds 1 house against her will.” But Lutchmeo Ummall declared 
that she was determined to continue with her husband, and that sho 
was residing with him by her own desire. She declined to be sworn 
as a h athen, and gave as hor reason for being sworn on tho Bible 
that she felt she 41 mm l speak truth in this way.’ Not long after this 
she was baptized, and tho two were known as consistent and established 
Christians [20]. 

The local jubilee celebration of the Society in 1852 was one of 
tho most satisfactory demonstrations ever witnessed in Madras, and 
afforded the best proofs that could bo desired of the place which the 
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Society’s agents occupied in general estimation [21]. Previously to 
this the officiating Chaplain at St. Matthias' Church, 41 Vepcry, had 
adopted an unfriendly attitude towards the Society, and this, with 
the dashing of the English and native services, having caused a dispute 
in 1844, and continued joint occupancy being considered undesirable, 
it was arranged that the church should be transferred to Government, 
and that the Society should receive in compensation a sum equal to tho 
entire cost and a site for a new church. Formal transfer took place in 
1852, and on February 9, 1855, tho foundation stone of the new church 
was laid by Governor Lord Harris. Tho beautiful Gothic building, 
named St. Paul’s, was opened on September 19, 1858, and consecrated on 
November 18, its orectiou giving great satisfaction to the congregation, 
especially on their being assured that it was intended expressly for 
tho natives. This encouraged them to, greater exertions, and in 1861 
all the native agents were being supported by tho Gerickc endowment 
and an Auxiliary Association (founded in 1846 with a view to meeting 
tho spiritual and temporal wants of tho Mission and congregation) [22J. 

In 1858 a special attempt was made to bring Christian influence to 
bear upon the higher and more educated Hindus of the city, by the 
appointment of a Missionary (tho Rev. W. A. Pli.’mpthe) for this parti- 
cular W'ork, with which was associated in 1860 the charge of St. John's 
district [28J. After his removal from ill health in 1862 |28r/], no 
successor was appointed 24:; hut in 1H01 a superior Anglo- Yornacular 
school was opened at Yopery, in which “ hundreds of Brahmins and 
other high-caste youths, the flower of the native population, who could 
he reached in no other way,” were daily brought under 11 Christian 
instruction and influence.” Such educational work was regarded as 
“ one of the most efficient instruments” in the ultimate evangelisation 
of the Hindus, although “ sudden and decisive eilects " were not to be 
expected [25]. 

Tho Society’s work generally in the city of Madras has benefited 
largely from tho services of the Missionary Secretaries maintained there, 
three of whom liavo had charge also of the Theological College, the 
most important branch of the Mission [26]. 

The appointment of tho Hoy. S. G. Yesudiax, an energotic 
Tinnevelly ovangolist, to Vepcry in 1888 led to a much-needed develop- 
ment of evangelistic work in Madras district F27J. 

In 1884 L’&r&kala Ramanuja Yakanji -one of tho very small but 
sacred class of Hindu preaching-priests, who arc the teachers abd 
expounders of the Vedas, and have the power of ordaining others and are 
held in high esteem - came to the Rev. S. Tukophilur, native clergy- 
man at St. TliomtS and desired him to let him know the principles of 
the Christian religion, stating that during his careful study of the Vedas 
he found many fallacies in them, and that ho had no confidence in 
them. After a long period of study and inquiry he was baptized on 
Trinity Sunday, 1885, and was then instructed with a view to his 
becoming a Christian teacher [28]. 

Each of the three present divisions of tho Madras Mission — St. 
Paul's, Vepery; St. John’s, Egmorc; and St. Thom6, Mylaporo— has a 
resident native clergyman and its own Church Council [29]. 

* Though opened In 1848 St. Mattliiau* Church was not consecrated till February 
lMSpS ay 
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St. John’s Church, situated at the corner of two roads dose to a 

# heathen temple, was built by a native Christian, and many of the 

* fittings were gifts from native Christians. . The Bov. Dr. Kennet, one 
of the ablest theologians India has produced, ministered at St. John’s 
for 16 years [1868-84] [29a]. 

- Connected with this group is a station at Pulicat. [Pulicat stands 
on on island at the south extremity of the salt-water lake of that 
name, some miles north of Madras.] 

The temporary retirement of tho S.P.C.K. Madras Missionaries 
to Pulicat on the capture of the former place by the French in 
1746 has been referred to on p. 505. Pulicat was then a Dutch 
settlement, and the congregation gathered tliero under Fabricius 
included some descendants of Europeans, to whom service was per- 
formed by a render brought up in the Madras Mission [80]. Gericke 
afterwards frequently visited Pulicat, and baptized there many natives, 
who remained connected with the Vepcry Mission up to about 1818. In 
1888 (14 years after the transfer of the S. P.C.K. Missions to the H.P.G.) 
the unprovided native Christians at Pulicat, over 100 in number, were 
gathered into a congregation by tho Rev. J. F. Goldstein, who also 
established eight promising schools, his labours being very successful 
and acceptable [81 j. 


Statistii'S, 1892 iMsiilrus "roup, incliuling Pulieat).— Christiiiiis, 1,708; Communi- 
cant*, SSO; Catechumens, 1*2 ; Villa":*, -13; Sehools, ]»}; SehoJiii’s, 8f.5 ; Clergymen, 5 ; 
Lay Agents, 64. 


Jtrfcrrnrni (I. I [Madras t('il V and Distrietl. — IT M.li. 1854, j»|». 12-18. [2] Jo.. V. 4, 
p, 812 ; M.JL 1854, |>. 13. .2 tr. AI.D.C. Brief Narrative 1851. lSouml Pamphlets, “East 
indies 1852,” No. 10, pp. 17-ls. 3 ami 4; It. I 320. jip. 7-00, ]34-H. 105-204 ; M.H.C. 

Brief Narrative. 1351 (net* ;2e' abort-}, pp. 1*1, 20, 23-0. j 4o j Statement of Select 
Committee of ALIM'. relatiw In Pmeoei lings connected with Vepery Church, 1844 
(Bound Pamphlets. Madras anil Bmnliay, pp. 6-0, 3l»— 1!>, 44i; AI.IL 185 1, pp. 13-15, 88-11; 
Jtev. J. Guest's “ Narrative of tho Vcpcrv .Mission, " Alureli 1850, |ip. 1-13 (E MSS., V.8). 

1 5] K. 1826. p. 53; R. 1820, pp. *210-1 1. iO India Committee honk, V. 1, ]». :IHR ; R. 1830, 
pp. 4l-*2. 17 i 11. 1 n:U», pp. 4'2-r. ; R. ln:!J, p. Ids. |8i H. 1827, p. 57 *. tt. 1828, pp. 60-1 ; 
R. 1829, p. 5(1 ; K. 1830, p. 4*2. 9j It. is: Ml, pp. 41-5; It. 1N81, pp. 50, 60, 101-70. 

■ [10] App.«ln. C, pp. KN-OI; It. Util, pp. 59, r»0. 137-40; it. 1332, pp. nimiu. [11] Jo., V. 44, 

■ pp. 25-4» ; It. 1833, pp. ii(5— 7 ; I*. iHilsi, p. 7s; It. Js|],pp. 75-7, 151-8. [12] Jo., V. 44, 

pp. 25-6, 55s, 400-10, .J17; J«»., V. 15. pp. SS. 1:1:1, 17a: App. Jo. D, pp. 200-804; 
I MSS., V. 5-2, p. :i27o-; it. 1838, p. 50; It. 1811, pp. 75-7, 151-0; It. 1H30, p. 78 J 
R. 1H48, pp. 47-8; 11. 181*2, pp. 80, 1*25. ;13j Jo., V. 15, pp. 351. 805, 425-6; 

Jo., V.. 46, p. 1*23 ; H. Is 18, p. 100 ; 11. 18 10, p. 1*20; It. 1850, pp. 7*2-8; R. 1851, 
p. 58; It. 1854, pp. 08-0; A1.F. 1804. pp. 122-3; II. 1871, pp. 111-14; M.P. 1870, 
pp. 808-0 ; ALT* 1 . 1872, pp. 18-17 ; It. Is78, p. 84 ; It. 1870, p. 81 ; It. 188*2, p. 84 ; B. 1888, 
p. 31; R. 1885, p. 48; 11. 1880, pp. 48-1; 11. 1880, p. 48; R. 180(1, p. 46; R. 1891, 
pp. 46-7. [14 1 It. 1301, pp. 46-7. r 15 j It. 1880, pp. 44-5 ; It. 1H81, pp. 50-60, 101-70. 

1 10 1 R. 1880, pp. 181-1. j 17 ! Jo., V. 15, pp. 6, 7; It. 1888, pp. 82, 84 ; M.H. No. 0, p. 7 ; 
M.H. No. 22, p. 5; R. 184*2, pp. 81-5; IL 1810, p. 122; It. 1850, p. 88. |17«] Q.F., J«i. 
1850, p. 6. [18] Guest’s Narrative, pp. 1:1-14 l»r |4»j ttlmvv ) ; M.H, No. 22, pp. 4-6; 
R. 1842, p. 85; R. 1840, p. 122. i 18 #i! Guest’s Nnmilivu, p. 18 (»*? [4fl'j above). 
[10] M.H. No. 22, ].p. 5-7. 20' It. 1852, pp. 102-6; G.M.. V. 1, p. 120; M.R. 1854, 

pp. 281-4; Bound Pamphlets, *• Aim Iras 1852,” No. 7. [21| R. 1852, p. 60; MJL 1854, 
1 ). 235 ; Bound Pamphlets, “ East Indies 1852,” Nos. 8, 0. [22] Jo., V. 44, p. 11» I Jj*; 
V. 47, pp. 125-6; I MSS., V. 50, p. 180 ; Statement of A1.D.C. Select Committee, 


p. 7 . \XO J JO., jail AHOV. inuf ; n. 185.1, p. 120 J HJT. 1857, p. 081 ; a. JSOO, p. wo » «• 

p. 113; R. I860, p. 150 ; R. 1861, pp. 167-8. |'23ff] R. 1862, p. 15K [24] R. 1888, p. I»- 
[261 Q.P., Aug. 1864, pp. 8, 4 ; It. 1364, pp. 113-14. [20] (see Revs. Symond 8, Strachw, 
ondWeitcottin “ Missionary ltol], Madras,” pp. 014-5 ; R. 1885, p. 43. [27]R. 18B7,p. Wi 
B. im,V-W> K- l«W,p. »!■ [28] R. MSB, pis 4IW. f28] R. ISM, p. #7. [*8»] I * S8 -» 
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V. 48, p. 103. [80] R. 3830. p. UOj M.B. 1804, pp. 14-18; M.D.C. Brief Narrative, 
1861 («M [8a]), p. SO. [81] B. 1888, pp. TO, 81. 


(n.) TAHJOEE. Tlie district of Tanjoro (urea, 8,054 sq. miles) lies north of 
Madura on the east coast of India. ItH capital, also named Tanjore, one of tlie largest 
and most celebrated cities in Boutli India, is about 20M miles soutli of Madras. Many of 
its inhabitants are Mohrattus, tlie descendants of a horde of freebooters who overran 
the Carnatic more than 300 years ago. The Fort, one of tlie strongest and most perfect 
Jlindu remains, contains a densely populated town, also the palace of tho Rajahs, and a 
temple and stone ball (Siva’s ball), which rank among the celebrated sights of Lidia. 
Within the shade of U 10 temple stands a Christian Church built by Schwarts. 

Though tlie first attempt (by Zicgciiliulgli in 17011} on the part »f tlie Danish Mission 
at Tranquebur to enter the dominions of the Rajah of Tanjoro failed, tlie agents of that 
Mission visited the kingdom as early as 1782. Converts were not wanting during the next 
ten years, and under Hchwurlz the Mbsimi hoc a mo iinnJy •■slablishcd. Soli wart/, visited 
Tanjore in 1708, and at the request of the Rajah lie settled there in 1777-8. Between 
1778-0 tlie building used for service in Tanjoro upjienrs to Imvo been destroyed by the 
Nabob of the Caniutie. It was replaced by a mud- wall ehtireli, which, erected at the 
expense of Major Slovens, was superseded in 17S0 by Christ Clmivli, built with Iheassist- 
unce of Scliwnrtx. Schwartz gained the c< m I id< 'lici* mid regard of all w lin witnessed his good 
and wise conduct. “ The knowledge uiid tlio integrity of this irreproachable missionary 
have retrieved tho character of F.iiropcuiis from iiiipntalious of general depravity," was 
tlie report of tlie eoiiiiiuuider (Col. Fullerton] of this British Army in Southern India in 
1783. The ferocious Hyder Ali refused to receive any other Ambassador from tlio 
English Government ; “ let them send me the Chrintuni” lie. said, “ hr. will not deceive 
me”; and the general reverence for “ the Christian ” enabled liim to pursue his peaceful 
occupation in the midst of war. The Rn jail of Tanjore, who aided llie Mission and 
regarded Schwartz iih “his Padre,” on his dcnt-libr-d committed his adopted sou to the care 
of Schwartz, wlio declined the sole guardianship : but under his training Serfogee beeaine 
ail honourable liiiui mid an njiriglit ruler, favouring tin; Mission though not himself a 
Christian. On SeJiwnrtz's death at Tanjoiv, on February l!». 1738, aged 72, the young 
Rujuli departed from the eustniM of liis country by viewing the body nml attending the * 
burial (in St. Peter's Church) ; and he erected a monument in Christ Church to “that 
great and good man.” the “friend, the protectin' and giiardiau ” of liis youth. When by 
treaty of J7IW the Fort was CYiicualed l.y the British, and tlie English service discon- 
tinued, the Rajah permitted the continuance of the Tumil service, mid premised to 
protect tlie liiisBiouuries — a promise wliieli was kept. 

From 1773 to about 3823 the Missions aL Conibaconum, Negapatam, Miuinm, and 
Dindignl, as also Tiuuevelly, nml periodically Trichi nojmly, were all the outposts of tho 
niotlie: Mission at Tanjore, not to niontiou all the villages. From time to timo these Missions 
were formed into separate ones, and thus Tanjore became comparatively small. Bishop . 
Middlct m of Calcutta, who visited llm district in lslti. said of Triehiimpoly and Tanjore 
that they "form together in a Clirisliun view tlio noblest memorial i>erhup& of British 
connection with India.” With the Bishop's approval tlie Danish Missions in the Tanjoro 
country were added to the B.P.C.K. Mission in 1820. These congregations, winch for 
more than Miirty years were simply designated “Liu: transferred congregations" (jww 
p.608), were situated princi]ially in tho country between Combiieoniuii mid Tranquebur [1]. 

8.P.G. Period (1825-02). — ' When in 1825 tlie Tanjore Mission was 
transferred to tlio K.P.G. it possessed extensive funds (Hs.85,600) with 
which it waB endowed by Schwartz* and considerable property in land, 
besides which it enjoyed allowances from tho British Government and 
tho Bajali. Tho income from these sources was sufficient for the 
ordinary expenses of the Mission, but as tlie buildings were falling 
into decay tho S.P.C.K. (in 1825) granted £2,000 for building a new 
church [2J. 

Connected with the Mission at this period (1820) were about 2,000 

• Though “the posw. -won of wealth was forced upon him by tlio favour of Princes 
that wealth was entirely devoted to tlie support and extension of Ihe Missions, and 
never , . . changed the simplicity of his liabits and liis entire self-devotion to his great 
work . . . even when virtually Prime Minister of Tanjore." [L., Archdeacon Robin 
NU, 18 Dee. 1844 [Sir].] 
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persons in the congregations and 700 children in the schools, under 
the care of two Missionaries— the Rev. L. P. Haubbob and the Rev. 
J. C. Kohlhoff, and some sixty lay teachers. Daring the next ten 
years there was a threefold increase of Missionaries and the adherents 
rose to nearly 4,000 [Sj. 

, a The accessions included the greater part of the inhabitants of 
thirteen villages, who through the labours of Mr. Haubroe left the 
Church of Rome and were formed into “the Rasagherry circle," 
situated between Tanjore and Comboeonum [4). 

The death of Mr. TIauuhok in 1801 left the field to Mr. Kohlhoff, 
who, though age and infirmities had already rendered him incapable 
of much work, laboured on another thirteen years. Dying on March 27, 
18-14, the last of the band of Missionary brothers of the previous 
century, ho was buried by the sido of Schwartz, his master and 
friend [fi]. 

Meanwhile the Rev. A. C. Thompson (appointed in 1881-) and 
other English clergymen had been sent to his assistance |6], the 
Europeans and Eurasians in Tanjore itself were ministered to as well 
as a native congregation of 700 to 800, and in 1840 the parochial 
system (as established in Tinnevelly) was introduced, and the country 
stations, hitherto only occasionally visited, were organised into three 
Missions under resident Missionaries (Cauandagoody, Boodaloor, and 
Coleroon or Erungalore) 1 7 j. 

The country stations were regarded as a promising field, which 
diligent cultivation would render fruitful j'8j, but in Tanjoro itself, 

« which Bishop IIhp.eil had associated with Tinnevelly as forming 11 the 
strength of the Christian causo in India 11 |!)j, the bitter fruits of that 
toleration of caste which had been allowed by the Lutheran Mission- 
aries, were seen in schisms and rebellions j 10 1. 

During a visitation of tlic place in 1845 the Bishop of Madras 
wrote : — 

“ Tanjore lias long been esteemed the stronghold of caste ; so much so, indeed, 
that a ‘ Tanjore Christian ’ is utmost become proverbial to signify a man whose 
Christianity is of a very questionable character. ... My visit here has in a great 
degree removed this painful impression from my mind. That there is much at 
Tanjore which 1 could wish otherwise, it would be us wrong to conceal from our 
Society as it is impossible to conceal it from myself. Hut, as is too commonly 
the case, the Tanjore Christians have been condemned without due allowance 
being made for the very peculiar circumstances in which they nnt placed. 1 
hesitate not to say, after a very careful inspection of the Mission, that we have 
moro cause for thankfulness that the Christianity of Tanjoro is what it is, than 
for complaint that it has not attained a higher standard. There are many 
obstacles to the advancement of the Gospel, common, indeed, every wlioro in India, 
but of peculiar strength at Tanjore. 

11 First. —The influence of a resident heathen prince. In a population of 25,000 
heathen, all living, more or less, in direct dependence on the Rajah, the small 
body of Christians feel themselves more than commonly despised and rejected by 
their countrymen, by whom they are held as the vilest of llio vile, the Pariah 
esteeming himself to he infinitely superior to the Christiun. There is certainly 
no indication of any favourable association in his mind of tho Christian cause 
v.ithtlio memory of his father, and his father's apostolical friend, who, at this 
very place, alike commanded the revcrenco of the Christian, the Mahometan, and 
Hindoo. Not the slightest encouragement is shown by the Rajah to the Chris- 
tians; on the contrary, I am persuaded that Christianity is considered at Tanjore 
as a visitation of tho gods. 
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11 Tbo second great hindrance is to be found among the Christians themselves; 
a hindrance which every Indian Prelate has hitherto laboured in vain to remove. 
I allude to the curse of caste — a fearful commentary on those awful words of our 
Lord, ‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.’ The wealth most prised by the Hindoo 
is his birthright of caste; and nothing but the Holy Spirit taking full possession 
of the heart of a native Christian, can win him to give it up. The Pariah clidg* 
to it as closely as does the Hoodru ; and it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
former is easily brought to renounce it. It has been imagined by many, that the 
drinking out of the same cup at the Lord's table necessarily involves the absolute 
forfeiture of caste, on the part of the superior ; lmt this is erroneous, although 
they would very gladly Iqiiyg us in error on this point. Nevertheless, tho Hoodra 
lias a very groat repugnance to it ; and at Tnnjom very many of the rich and 
independent caste-men lmve liubitiuilly refused to communicate ut the same time 
with the Pariahs. 

41 There is not n doubt that the prejudice* of caste, although not its sinfulness, 
were winked at by tho first Missionaries, in the hope, that, by boaring patiently 
with it for awhile, it would gradually be. dispelled by the strong light of the Gospel 
shining upon their hearts. The result, however, bus sadly proved the erroneous- 
ness of this notion. Generation after generation has sprung up, content, indeed, 
to be Christian on its own terms, but ever ready to resist when those terms were 
interfered with by the Missionary. Indeed, some of the caste-Christians would 
almost lead you to imagine, from their conduct, Hint they fancied they were con- 
ferring a groat favour on Christianity, by condescending to be called after the 
mime of Christ.* T may add, also, the misfortune of the church at Taujore being 
established in the heart of a great town, instead of in a rural district. Missionary 
labour never thrives so well in a town as in the country " 1 11., 

Another hindrance arose from a fueling that tho natives wore 11 to 
be paid for being Christians." Oil this subject the Key. A. It. 
Symoxds wrote in 1848 : — 

11 The idea too gem-rally prevails, that the Society iu Madras is a certain rich 
body, with abundance, which it simply holds to supply (he wants, both spiritual 
and bodily, of the native Christians as abundantly as may be required. . . . Some 
uf the older congregations in Taujore . . . are disposed to claim as a right what 
Hhonlcl be regarded as a favour, and to question the justice of their demands being 
declined.” 

This fooling it appears had grown out of the system pursued by 
tlie Lutheran Missionaries in administering the endowments of the 
Mission. On the appointment of its first Missionary to Tanjore the 
Society took steps to guard against ft> the misapplication of the 
Missionary funds/’ and a Life Insurance) Association instituted in 
1H33 for providing fo: widows and orphans of Mission agents was 
warmly welcomed there [ 12 !. 

It should be borne in mind that the unfavourable change in tho 
attitude of tho native rulers of Tanjoro towards Christianity was 
attributed to tho policy of the Madras Government. When every 
countenance was given to idolatry, and native Christians were beaten 
for refusing to draw the chariots of idols on festival days, it is not 
Burprising that almost the last words of Bishop Hejjku should have 
been expressive of reproach and condemnation when, in referring to 
Tanjore, he wrote : — 

41 Will it be believe: 1 , that whilo the Tlajah kept Ilia dominions, Christians were 

* The Arohdeacon or Madras reported in 1HIH that the correction of the evils which 
K*ew up in the bid Missions under the lax system of discipline, especially an regards 
usete, was found more difficult than tho extension of the Gospel in new districts under 
the new system 

ft ft 
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eligible to all the different offices of State; while now there is an order of Govern 
ment* against their faoing admitted to any employment. Sorely we are in matters 
of religion the most lukewarm and cowardly people on the face of the earth ” [18]. 

While on his visit in 1845 Bishop Spencer (who had been 
“ unwilling to press their consecration during the lifetime of Mr. 
Kohlhoff, who hod not received holy orders in the Church of 
England”) consecrated the two churches, Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s. In the latter, which is situated about a mile from the Great 
Temple, he also confirmed 145 natives and ordained Mr. Bower 
priest. 

The native Christians attached to the Mission in Tanjore, 867 in 
number, were, the Bishop said, a “very difficult congregation to 
manage,” being “ proud and headstrong,” Laving “ had their own way 
too long ” [14]. 

By this episcopal visitation the Missionaries were “ strengthened, 
the native flocks encouraged and comforted,” and caste was reported 
to be “ dismayed ” [15J. 

Among its advocates was tho Tanjore Poet, referred to under 
Tinnevelly, who, however, had proved his attachment to Christianity 
by refusing, as poet of the Rajah, to write a poem in honour of a 
heathen god, and inconsequence had been dismissed from his lucrative 
post. The Hindus lovo poetry, and lie rendered good service to tho 
cause of Christ by supplying them with “wholesome and profitable ” 
songs in place of those “ of a silly and too often of a filthy character ” 
which they had been accustomed to use. '.rims for the water- 
drawers ho composed a poem of a hundred stanzas, containing some 
of tho leading facts recorded in Scripture [16]. 

In the next fifteen years tho efforts made to root out wliat tlic Bishop 
of Madras described in 1856 as “ the pernicious system of caste, which 
for years has been eating ns a cankcrworm, and destroying the good 
work going on,” were only partly successful [17 j. By some native 
Christians it was (in 1852) maintained “ more* rigidly and offensively 
than by the surrounding heathen ” j 17 a j, and in 1860 “ all the 
Missions of the Tanjore circle” were suffering “more or loss of 
diminution in consequence of the measures taken to suppress ” the 
evil. Numbers of the unstable seceded to tho Lutheran Missionaries 
of Tranquebar, by whom caste was “ tolerated and fostered,” though 
Borne of the best of the Tranquebar agents had in consequence 
separated from their Mission f j 18]. 

The ordination of four native pastors at Tanjore in January 1860 
enabled the European Missionaries to devote more time to work among 
the heathen [19J, and in 1862-6 tho co-operation of the native 
Christians was enlisted by the formation of Native Gospel Societies [20] ; 

• A regulation of the Madras Government in 181(1 forbade tlie njipointment of any 
person as district Mnnnsiff (native judge) milcsii bn went of the Hindu or Mohammedan 
persuasion. This law was not repealed until lHBf. | Uta J. _ . 

t The Bishop of Calcutta in 1HIMM took t he lend m tho first great attempt madj l V* 
abolish caste as a religious observance in the Native Church in tyuth India, and in tiny 
11 arduous work ” he was encouraged by tlio HUpjx>rt of the Hociety and its 1 rej'- 
ileni [18a]. References to subsequent efforts arc given under Hie next number ((18o.li 
p. 616k but it may be stated here that from Negnpatau it was reported as recently nj 
1887 that 11 it would seem in some cuseH that little inropross ” [towards tlio eradication m 
caste] "has been made since tho Visitation of Bishop Wilson in 1881-6 ” [18rJ. 
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bat though 11 much Bound, valuable and cheering work was going 
on " [21], Mr. Caemmereb, a Missionary of peat experience from 
Tinnevdly, had “not the least encouragement in evangelistic work,’ 1 
being unable in 1860 to “ get a hearing by any chance in any quarter," 
and in that and the next <year only two adults were converted from 
heathenism [22]. 

In the next ten years tlie educational agency seems to have been 
the most successful— especially tho High School \sce p. 794], which 
maintained “ the lead among all the [Government] aided schools in 
the district " [29], and tho pupils of which were so far drawn to God 
as to found a “ Veda Hamaj ” in 1806. In the meetings of this body 
caste was not recognised, and their prayers (from the Theist’s Prayer 
Book) were such “ that a Christian might use muny of them, provided 
he added * through Christ ’ ” — being offered “ to one Lord," recognised 
11 as their common Father, their Creator and Preserver " [24J. 

In 1875 the Bishop of Madras testified that lie had not witnessed 
in India “ an examination either in secular or religious subjects . . . 
more creditable both to teacher and learners " than that of the High 
School at which he had just been present [25]. In 1879 three large 
middle-class schools were taken over by tho Society from their heathen 
proprietor and transformed into Christian schools. By this step “ the 
whole of tho middle and higher education of Tanjore " was “ placed in 
the hands of the Society " [20]. Tho High School was in 1804 raised 
to the rank of u College — St. Peter’s j see p. 791]— and is still exercising 
a useful influence [27]. 

For the training of Mission agents a seminary was established in 
Tonjoro about 1828 and removed to Vcdiarpuram in 1814, where it was 
continued until 1879, when it was closed [28]. 

In 1871 Lord Napier, then Governor of Madras, visited Tanjore, 
and received a congratulatory address from twelve Missionaries of tho 
Society. His reply concluded as follows : — 

“ ! must express my drop sense of tlio importance of Missions as a general 
civilian;; agency in the South of India. Imagine nil these establishments 
Rnddenly removed ! llow great would be the vacancy ! Would not the Govern- 
ment loan valuable auxiliaries ? Would not the poor lose wise and powerful 
friends? The weakness of European agency in this country is a frccpicnt matter 
of wonder and complaint. Rut how much weaker would this element of good 
appear if the Mission was i.blitcrated from the scene ! It is not eusy to overrate 
the value in this vast Empire of a class of Englishmen of pious lives and dis- 
interested labours, living and moving in the most forsaken places, walking 
between tho Government and the people, with devotion to both, the friends of 
light, the adversaries of wrong, impartial spectators of good and evil ” 

After passing through “ a succession of difficulties and trials " and 
becoming “ groatly enfeebled " the Tanjore circle of Missions was in 
1878 placed under the charge of tho Rev. J. F. Kearns, one of the 
most indefatigablo of the Tinnevelly Missionaries. The result showed 
that the Mission “ is capable of revival " and that it “ may yet again 
°ocupy a high place among those of South India." At “ Amissappon " 
[Anuappen], which once hod a resident Missionary, Christianity was 
now represented by 11 four old widows" more or less dependent on the 
Mission. At the neighbouring village of Coota Nerdoor were people 
who boasted of being “ Christians of sixty years' standing . They 
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might as well have been of yesterday” (added Hr. Seams), 11 for of 
Christian truth they knew nothing.” At another place, Vellum, eight 
miles from Tanjore, where there had been a large congregation in 
Schwartz's time, 44 the graves of the Christians were all that remained of 
aonco Nourishing Church.” Somo of the people 41 had apostatized, 
more hod gone to other parts of the country, others joined the Romanists, 
and a few wero nothing.” A congregation of 50 was however soon 
gatliored here, and ut Scngapathy Mr. Kearns was sought out by three 
men who said, 41 We were onco Christians, we aro all baptized, but our 
children are not. Wo wish to return to our mother, so take ns back.” 
Within six months seven villages, each containing a Christian con- 
gregation, were added to the Mission, and in 1874 the llevs. W. II. Kay 
and W. H. Blake, who had been moved to offer thomselvos by the 
Day of Intercession, were sent to assist Mr. Kearns [90]. 

The evils of the 44 eleemosynary n system adopted by the founders 
of the Mission were still apparent, the 44 invariable reply ” of the 
peoplo addressed in the villages being that if the Missionary got them 
employment, lent them money, or paid their debts they would become 
Christians. Some improvement however had been effected in this 
respect [91], and Mr. Kearns’ efforts to reorganise the Mission wero 
not without encouragement |82], but in 1877 he died, and in 1889 
there wero only two clergymen (Mr. Blake and u native) where five 
years before there had been nine [99!. 

The depressing effect of limited means lias not however damped 
the energies of Mr. Dlako, who has made the- most of such resources 
as he could command, and with his native assistants has carried on the 
work of the Mission with much energy |91l. In 1884 six natives were 
ordained for the Tanjore and Triclmiopoly Missions ; one of them— Mr. 
N. (tnanapragasam — was the first native graduate of Madras admitted 
tc Holy Orders. Bom in heathenism, lie was converted to Christianity 
while a student in the Society’s College at Tanjore |951. 


Statistics, 1S'.V2.— Christ inns, 870 ; Cmnimmirnnta. 4Sft; Cntcchumcns, 0 ; Villages, 
14; Schools, It* ; Scholar*, 1 .570 ; Cloivyiiieii, 4 ; Lay Agent*, 11. 
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(II.a) VEDTARPTJBAM (1825-92).— The history of this station— a 
branch of that of Tanjore, from whiohit is distant about five miles — calls 
for no special notice previously to 1844, in which year it come into 
prominence by the transfer to it of the Tanjore Seminary [1]. This 
institution, organised under the Rev. Dr. Bower, after rendering good 
service, was closed in 1878 [2]. [See also p. 794.] 

In February 1845 the Bishop of Madras confirmed 99 natives 
there, and after the service a number of recent 'converts from a neigh- 
bouring village came forward in tho congregation and presented a 
brass imago of the goddess 11 Kali Ammen," which had long been the 
presiding deity of their now desecrated temple. A catechist explained 
the idol's history, and in doing so quoted the 115th Psalm, “Their 
idols aro tho work of men’s hands,” &c. “The Tanjore Poet” 
[see p. 588] (who had “ almost ns many followers as a Grecian 
philosopher ”) then requested and was allowed to clinnt some of his 
religious poetry, which, tho Bishop says, “ was pretty, and not mono- 
tonous . . . and the thoughts, very good” [8J. 

In 1846 there wero 708 professing Christians in the Mission, and 
during the next six years, amid much opposition from the Brahmins, 
the Gospel was preached far and wide, Mr. Bower's visits reaching 
even into the West Coinbuconum district. 

Christianity was still further extended in 1855 by a famine which 
drove many of tho Christians to Mauritius, Ceylon, &c. [4] ; but the 
Mission itself was weakened by this and by a secession resulting 
from the enforcement of tho caste test in 1857. The seceders were 
“ received with open a" ns ” by the Lutheran Missionaries of Tranque- 
bar, notwithstanding Mr. Bower's expostulations [5]. 

In 1868 a Native Gospel Society was established in the dis- 
trict [6], 

The subsequent history of tho Mission calls for no special remark, 
but the progress mode may be gatliorcd from tlic following : — 

Statirtich, 1893. — CliriHtiuitH, 291 ; (.'onununicauls, 172; Ciitccliumenn, 18 ; Villages, 
18; Schools, S; Scholars, 118; Clergymen, 2; Lay Agents, 13. 


fi.' 


References (Vediarnuram).— [1] M.H. No. 9, pp. 88-9; B. 1840, p. 81. i-j *•. 

85; R. 1849, p. 118; j 1 . 1859, pp. 09-70; K. 1*54, p. 93; B. 1855, p. 110; B. 1857, p. 98; 
. lflfla. n. 1M rsilffVn u m — ■»-* I -A-i'M-n iu 


1862 , 

P-Wi : 


649, p. 118; 185% PP* 09-70; K. 1H54, p. 93; K. 1855, p. 119; 1C. 1857, p. 08; 

. 155. [3] M.H. No. 0, pp. 89-49; Q.P., Jan. 1840, pp. 8-9. [4] M.R. 1854 

1855, p. 110. [6] R. 1857, p. 98. [6] R. 1808, pp. 97-8. 
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(11.5) FEGAPATAH, a seaport * town, SO miles south of Tranquebar, wu 
visited by Ziogenb&lgh in 170R, and by other agents of tho Danish Mission at Tranquebar in 
1754 and 1772— on the second occasion at the request of a German officer in the service 
of tlie Rajah of Tanjorc. Tn 1782, wlien Negapatam was token by the English, or between 
that year and 1785, Goricke, of tlin K.P.C.K., established a Mission there, and with tho 
consent of the British Government took chtirgo of a church — “ a noblo edifice" built by 
the Dutch Government in 1771 — and of a small chapel for the Tamil congregation. A 
huge building, originally a lejxir hospital, and a piece of land granted by the Dutch 
Govern man l, wore appropriated to tho reception mid support of tho poor. For the same 
object Schwartz obtained a monthly allow unco of -i'10 from tho Madras Government in 
1724, and Goricke, besides contributions in his lifetime, bequeathed (by will, 1802) 
lls.68,700 for the Vepcry and Nogapatuni Missions [1]. 

S.P.O. Period (1825-02). — In tho absence of a resident Missionary, 
Negapatain was dependent on occasional visits from other Missions, 
and this arrangement appears to have continued after its transfer to 
the Society (1825) till 1880, when tho Rov. A. C. Thompson of Tanjore 
was stationed there. At that time the Mission comprised a congre- 
gation — presumably of natives— numbering 285, a second composed of 
205 Portuguese and Dutch descendants, and some 00 school children [2]. 

In 1880 it was made a distinct Mission under tho Rev. T. C. 
Simpson, who was succeeded in 1888 by the Rev. J. Thomson [8J. 
Bishop Spencer, who held confirmations there in English and Portu- 
guese in the next year, formed a favourable opinion of tho Mission 
Schools in Xcgapatam J-l' t but in 1815 he reported that thoso at certain 
villages in the neighbourhood were “ worse than profitless.” On this 
occasion lie confirmed nearly 5IJ soldiers and 17 natives. The Euro- 
pean congregation, though small, was developing “ an attachment to 
tho Church " under difficult and adverse circumstances ; but tlienativo 
ones were small and their growth was restrained by caste influences 
which the Bishop failed to remove [5]. 

The condition of the Mission, which had been fw tended to a distance 
of forty miles from north to south and thirty from east to west [0], 
was “ anything hut pleasing ” in 1818, and tho j esuits, who allowed their 
converts to retain caste, had made Negapatam their headquarters [7]. 

In 1887 caste was holding a stronger sway there than even at 
Tanjore, the caste Christians refusing to communicate with tho non- 
caste brethren f7r#j. 

In 1841) it was separated from tho Combaconum Mission, with 
which it had become connected, and in 1851 reorganised under the 
Rev. J. A. Hegel with some; success !Hi, though in 1857 several of 
his flock seceded to the Wcsleynns if);. 

Tho subsequent history of the Mission calls for no special notice 
beyond its present condition, which may he thus summarised : — 

Statistics, 1802. — Christ inns, 805; Cuminiiiiicaiits, 202; Catcliocuinons, 14; 
Villages, 11; Schools, -1 ; Scholars, 88 ; Clergymen, 2; Lay Agents, 18. 

Ttpj mien fNegiipafam). — 1"1] II. 1820, pp. HUB- 1, 187-H, 100-1, 105; Roport of 8.P.G. 
Missions by M.D.C., 1880, p. Hi; It. WOO, p. 141; M.U. 1*51, p. 10; K. 1850, p. 70. 
ria] M.F. 1887, p. 857. f2| H. 3H20, p. 10.1 ; It. 188:1, pp. 150-00. f3] B. 1888, p. 

K 1880, pp. 141-2. |4'| 11. 1H80, p. 00. |6| M.ll. Nu. 0, pp. M \6\ B. 1843, p. 45. 
f 71 MJ£. No. 22, pp. 10-14. |> j M.F. 1H87, p. 857. 1 81 R. 1854^1. 04 ; R. 1855, pp. 117, 
321 J R. 1A5G, p. 110. |.9] 11. 1857, p. 105. 

* Tho port owoh much of its importance lo the coulio traffic betwcon it and Pena 
and Rangoon [1«J, 
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(II.c) COHBACONUX (1825-92).— Combaconum is 11 ono of the 
most idolatrous and wealthiest of South Indian cities ” [11. 

A branch of the Tanjore Mission which was begun there by Schwartz 
in 1798 was continued as such after its transfer to the Society (1825) 
[see p. 502] until 1887, when it was organised as a distinct Mission 
under the 1 lev. V. D. Goomues, all tho “ transferred congregations " 
[ see p. 511] with some formerly in Basagherry circle being included 
in it [2]. 

Mr. Coombes’ faithful labours had effected much good when, soon 
after his death, tho Bishop of Madras in 1845 confirmed GO natives 
there in tho church built by Schwartz. The communicants were “ very 
numerous,” and at the administration the Europeans, though first 
invited to approach, “held themselves back” and communicated 
together with and after the natives — an examplo regarded by the 
Bishop with “ delight " as being “ most valuable in India.” Ono of 
the Europeans, in whoso employ were several native Christians, 
testified that “they were among tho best and most useful men 
there ” [8]. 

Though not regarded as 11 a promising field for a Missionary,” it 
was important to maintain tho station both on account of the 
Christians there and a3 a link in the chain of Missions from Madras 
to Trichinopoly [4]. 

At the heathen festival of the “ Kartigai ” in 1854 tho Bov. S. A. 
Godfrey wrote 

“ All Combaconum is on tho stir. Tho spectacle of thousands hastening to 
the Canvcry, with votive offerings of 1 lowers ami fruits, is . . . overwhelming. 80 
dense is the crowd that it is almost, 1 should say, utterly impossible— especially 
from tho frantic spirit of superstition ami delusion so strong in them— to venture 
among them for tlic purpose of distributing tracts, Are." [5] • 

In tho Mission buildings it was earner to gather an attentive 
audience of heathens [0], but progress in 1858-GO was hindered by 
ca 4o influence— several Christians seceding to tho Lutherans [7]— and 
later on (in 18GG)by tho influence of European sceptical writers on tho 
Hindus, who had abandoned their own faith. Scepticism appeared to 
bo accompanied by an increase of intoxication [Hj. Tho majority of 
tbo Christian converts in the city were reported in 1858 to be furnished 
by the Brahmans anu oilier high castes, and those in tho villages by 
low castes, and tho former would not communicate with tho latter. 
Tlio Girls’ Boarding School then formed the brightest spot in the 
Mission, and it had been founded and was almost entirely supported by 
tho resident Europeans [9]. 

The subsequent history of tho Mission calls for no special remark. 


Statistics, 181)2.— Cliristiuns, 830; Communicants, 171; Catechumens, 1 ; Villages, 
17; Schools, 4 ; Scholars, 77; Clergymen, 1 ; Livy Agents, 0. 


Reference* (Combaconum).— [1] R- 1800, p. 114. [21 Report of S.P.G. Missions, 
1880-8, printed by M.D.C. I®, p'. 04; M.H. No. 0, p. 41; It. 3888, pp. 86-0. [3] R. 
1830, p. 00 ; R. 1848, l*. 45 ; M.H, No. », pp. 41-2; Q.l\, July 1845, pp. 11-12. [4] M.H. 
No. 0, p. 42. [5] R. 1851, p. 08; Q.V., Oct. 1854, p. 8. [6J Q.P., Oct. 1854, p. 8. [7] R. 
1868, pp. 101-2; R. 1800, p. 144. \S\ R. 1800, p. 180. [0] R. 1858, pp. 101-8, 
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(II .d) NAHGOOR (1825-02).— Nangoor was separated from the 
Combaconmn Mission in 1849. ItB inhabitants included 11 the 
Merasdars ... a degraded class given to idolatry in its worst form 
but a few years of active exertion made it “ a goodly Mission.*’ In 
1854, when the Rev. A. Johnson was in charge, the native Christians 
numbered 850, nearly one-half being communicants [1]. 

Subsequently the evangelisation of the heathen in the district 
was undertaken by the Nativo Gospel Society of Tranquebar [2J [sea 
p 524], with which Mission it is still associated [8J ; and in 1805 the 
Rev. J. Seller reported of the scattered Christian population : — 

11 Many of them show by their conduct that they are, in proportion to the light 
that has been vouchsafed to them, earnest disciples of Christ. We can show you 
among them the old and tottering man rejoicing in his Bible, his hymns, and nis 
catechisms, as he reads them to his family. We can show you the middle-aged 
man who, though miles from a church, never fails to kero holy the Sabbath day 
by attending divine service, although he has to do it at the hazard of his life by 
swimming dangerous rivers. I thought it very touching to hear that poor 
unlettered solitary Christian say, 1 Sir, it is now five years since I became a 
Christian, and during that period I have endured very much persecution from my 
heathen neighbours, but (help me, sir, against them, would be not an unusual 
cry) my soul has in that time received much spiritual comfort, therefore I con- 
stantly exhort them to embrace the way of truth oven as I have done.’ I am 
thankful to say his exhortations have resulted in the accession of a large number 
of his fellow villagers to Christianity. Wo can show you the young men and 
women of Nangoor (fruits of the labours of the late hard-working missionary, the 
Ilev. A. Johnson), full of intelligence and life, trained in the love of God and of 
His word. We have thought, when seeing on Sundays men with their wives and 
children trudging ten miles to church, and joining with earnest and devout 
manner in the service that immediately followed, that there was zeal and energy 
in them that it had not been our lot to witness elsewhere. And when, on visiting 
villages some thirty miles from here, after fording liarcfootcd miry water-courses 
and inundatedpoddy fields, we have arrived nt the little oases in tlio wilderness, 
and being received with expressions of love and gratitude have crept into a nativo 
hut converted into a schoolroom, and crowded with worshippers ” [4]. 

Statistics, 1WJ2 (Nangoor and Tmiwpicbur [pp. r»2il— ij). — Christians, 1,017 ; 
Communicants, MS; Cuter!) nineiis, M2; Villages, 48 ; Schools, 11; Scholars, l'J7; 
Clergymen, I ; Lay Agents, J!l. 

lirfrrcHcra (Nangoor).— [I* 11. is." I, p. 01; 11. pp. 117-lHj M.R. 1H04, p. 158. 
[2j H. 1805, p. 100. 1.3] It. 1*1)1, p. 21. J4; it. 1805, p. 100 : art alao 11. 1800, p. 141. 

(ll.c) CAHANDAG00DY (or XAN ANDAGUDI) u situated about half 
wny between Ancycadu and Tunjnrc. The Mission hud a remarkable origin. A certain 
Taudiinnn of the village, afterwards named l'akkiyunalluui, having discovered sonic idols 
took them home in holm of their hemming propitious household deities. Finding them 
however “devils of ill luck” to his funnly - his brother having gone mud and the 
11 childlessness” of liis wife being confirmed — tbe owner renounced devil-worship, sought 
11 tlia only living, and true (hid,” and was luipt izrd by Schwartz at Tanjora in . 1705. 
Subsequently liis relatives also obtained baptism there, ami the germ of Christianity 
thus planted was carefully tended liy Kohlhnff and other Tunjore Missionaries. In 
memory of Schwartz the liujnli of Tanjoro established in 1807 a charitable institution at 
Kunonaagudi for the maintenance and education of 50 i«or Christian children. Thirty 
poor Christians were oIbo maintained and clothed by the institution [1]. 

S.P.G. Period (1825-92). — After tho transfer of the S.P-C.K. 
Missions to the 8.P.G. [see p. 602] Canandagoody remained con- 
nected with Tanjore until 1842, when it was separated, and in 1848 it 
was placed under the Rev. T. Bkotherton. At that time “ them 
existed nothing but a poor thatched prayer house, used likewise for a 
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Tamiil School, and the usual miserable Btaff of uneducated native 
assistants,” but at the end of nine years there was “ a thoroughly 
organised Mission, with well-qualified teachers, five English and 
Tamul Schools, and the order, life, and energy of an European settle- 
ment”^. 

In 1845 the Birhop of Madras consecrated a “ church worthy 
of the name” which had been built by Mr. Brotlierton. “It was 
thronged with native Christians, all of whom ” were 44 undor strict 
pastoral superintendence.” “ As with the voice of one man, they sang 
the praises of Him Who had brought them out of darkness into His 
marvellous light, and never did Bishop meet with a more hearty wel- 
come from a Christian flock.” The Mission district, extending 80 miles 
from north to south and 40 from east to west, was traversed at stated 
periods by Mr. Brother ton 44 in the true Missionary spirit,” and the 
number of baptized was 765 and of school children 500. Most of the 
Canandagoody congregation belonged to “ the Sailer or Thief caste,” 
but they now lived honestly and were held in much respect by their 
countrymen. There were also two congregations of Shanars, two of 
Pallors (agricultural labourers), two of Pariahs, and one so-called 
Portuguese [8]. 

In consequence of the interest taken by Bishop Spencer in the 
formation of a Slianar village at Amiappen, the place waB named 
“ Spencor-Pooram ” [4]. 

It was in this Mission that the conflict with the caste prejudices of 
the converts was so successfully maintained. Previous to the appoint- 
ment of the ltov. C. Hubbard, 41 caste was not so resolutely discoun- 
tenanced and repressed as it should have been.” To overcome it is one 
of the main difficulties of tho Missionary, and good men have differed 
considerably as to the best way of doing so, some being disposed to 
tolerate it for the time, looking to the force of Christian truth 
eventually to subduo it, while others, end the great majority, consider 
it necessary to adopt stringent regulations against it. 

It being the custom in native congregations for men and women 
to sit apart in tho church, each sex by themselves, in communicat- 
ing at the Lord*8 Supper the males first received and then the females. 
Before Mr. Hubbard's time the order of proceeding had been to allow 
the caste men to go up first, then the caste women ; after that the pariah 
men, and then the pai!ah females. This toleration of caste distinctions 
Mr. Hubbard resolved at once to check, and at his first celebration (in 
1847), as soon as tho caste men lmd come up, he also beckoned to tho 
pariah men to approach. The caste women, regarding this as a great 
indignity, rose up and loft the church ; and among their husbands 
some murmuring was heard. After tho service, the caste peoplo held 
a meeting, and determined not to communicate at all until Mr. 
Hubbard agreed to revert to the old practice of giving to them beforo 
the pariahs. But Mr. Hubbard quietly made known his determination 
to exclude from all temporal and spiritual benefits such as should hold 
book from the Communion on these grounds. Home of the caste 
women braved the displeasure of the rest, and presented themselves at 
the ananing Communion. This greatly exasperated a portion of the 
oaBte people ; and in the evening of that Sunday ono of these women, 
Who had preferred duty to easte, was set upon by them and so severely 
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beaten that her life was endangered. Great commotion prevailed in 
the village ; bat Mr. Hubbard applied to the civil authorities for -re- 
dress, and the guilty parties were severely punished. The result was 
that the Missionary completely gained liis point. The same trials how- 
ever had to bo endured in the schools, which for some months were 
almost broken up, but Mr. Hubbard succeeded in leading his people to 
the conviction that all aro mado one in Christ Jesus without respect or 
distinction of persons ; and with the exception of one family all soon 
submitted [5]. 

In 1817 a branch Native Gospel Association was established [6], 
and though caste continued to be a great obstacle to conversions [7j, 
and in none of the Tanjoro Missions was there up to 1865 any “ pressing 
into the kingdom," the “ incessant " “ evangelistic, educational, and 
congregational " work was surely though slowly effecting an improve- 
ment. To “ attempt to hasten on tho extension of a Church by 
indiscriminate and ill-prepared receptions ” would in Mr. Hubbard’s 
opinion only bring “ scandals and impediments " hereafter [8J. 

In the next year (1866) ho and his flock suffered much from famine 
and pestilence, from which he leumt more of the real state of their 
hearts than throughout the whole 86 years of his ministry ; the mani- 
festations of Christian submission under the trial were very cheering [9]. 

The subsequent history of the Mission calls for no special remark, 
but the progress mado may bo gathered from the following : — 

Statistics, 1H03 (C.-iiiftiiiluj'orxly nml Anpyciulii). — ClirfaUaiiH, MIS: Communicants, 
167; CAteclramcns, 2 ; Villages, la ; Schools, 7 ; Scholars, 221; Clergymen, 1 ; Lay 
Agents, 20. 

Jiefcrrnrra (('uiiaiuln goody ov Kansuidu^iidii. — 'll 11. 1*211, p. 170; M.D.C. Brio! 
Narrative, Ik, ’ ll l Bound Pamphlets, ‘■ll.ist Indies 1H.VJ!,” No. 10, p. 211; M.H. No. 9, 
pp. 80-1; 31. H. No. 92, p. 17; 3l.fi. In:, I, p. Ml. ; 2j M.H. 1NT. h pp. 1(11-4. 13 • M.II. 
No. 9, pp. 27-81; Q.L\ July 1«15, p. M. 14] p. 107. ifi| .M.H. No. 22, 

pp. 19-28; 3I.It. RUM, pp. JlB-fi : «v uUo K. 1S31. pp. 1C, 2-3. 6] 11. 1HI18-4, p. 112. [7J 

R. 1858, p. 108. [8] R. 1851, p. 93; It. lsf.r», p. 131. [0.: It. ISOtf, p. 1«9. 

(II./) ANEYCADU (1827--92).— This Mission is about 80 miles 
south-east of Tanjoro, near the town of Putlmcottab. Thougli visited 
by the “venerable Kolilliofl'" as early as 1807, when a family was 
brought over to Christianity, a regular congregation docs not appoar 
to liave boen formed until 1827 (that is, two years after its transfer to 
tho Society [see p. 5U2J). From that times it remained as an out-station 
of Tanjore or of Canandagoody till 1845, when it was erected into a 
distinct Mission and made the headquarters of a circle of villages. 
Five years later it was regarded as “ ono of the most pleasing and 
promising of our Missions." Christianity appeared to have “ taken 
real root" there, “a considerable number" professed Christianity, 
and as a congregation they wero “ orderly, attentive, well disposed, and 
willing to contributo.” . The patriarch of tho village, Adcikolum (who 
was disposed to exercise severity towards the unsteady and a incon- 
sistent, having himself endured persecution — such as having his 
house burnt down and imprisonment— for the truth-' s sake), kad witli 
a few others presented a site for a church, which was being built in 
1847, and his son-in-law, tho Catechist, gave “ a considerable piece of 
ground" for tho Mission compound. Mr. W. L. Coombeb, who had 
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been labouring at Anevcadu, now (1849) became the resident ordained 
Missionary. A remarkable circumstance connected with the locality 
was that hitherto it had “ never been visited with cholera ” [1]. 

Another was that though the national name of the people signified 
11 a thief " they were reported of in 1855 as honest — highway and other 
robbers “ never presuming to approach this village." Toddy-drinking 
also had been abandoned, and generally Mr. Coomiies could report 
well of his flock ['2J. 

A branch Nativo Gospel Association was established in 1863-4 [3], 
and though a resident ordained Missionary has not been continuously 
maintained in the Mission [4J, the progress lias been encouraging. 


Statistics, 1892.-5™ p. B22. 



(II . 0 ) TBANQUEBAR lias* silivmly broil noticed «h the scow* of ibo earliest 
laljoura of. tlio first Danish (Lutheran) Missionaries in India, dating front 1T08, mid whoso 
Mission originated from tlio example nf and was promoted by tlio S.P.Cl.rpp. 47 ], JiOlJ. It 
was frequently visited by Krliwmlz; KnhlliolT was born mid nrdnined there, nml Zicgen- 
bnlgli (1719) mill (Ivundlir (!72t)'i wens buried in tlio Mission C.'liureb. In 1H15 Bishop 
Middleton of Calentta found the Mission in great distress in consequence of tlic resto- 
ration of tlio settlement to tbc. Dullish (iovunimeiit by the British, who hud supported 
the Mission while, they held TrampicUm'. Timely’ assistance from S.)\C.K. funds 
afforded temporary relief, but the. glory of this first Pmto'daiit Mission was evidently 
departing, it liud fulfilled its course, mid after buying been for more tlnm a century a 
light to them that sat in darkness, mid the source from which the English Church Missions 
ill Southern India derived tlirir origin, it was in the progress of events tuid years 
eclipsed and superseded by tlieir brighter and more extended rays V. 


S.P.G. Period (1 8 ht -02). — Tho languishing state of tlio Mission 
was noticed by the Society in 1818 as an opportunity for affording help 
at a time when it was preparing to enter on work in India. No 
assistance was however thou rendered [2 -, and not being ono of the 
N.I.C.K. stations (though it was assisted by that Society) it was not 
(as their Missions were in 1825 Vc p. 502 . ) adopted by the S.P.G. until 
1845, when by purchase it became 11 British possession. Its value to 
Denmark at that time was “very small, its trade being almost 
annihilated.” Wlici\ formerly there had been seven Lutheran 
Missionaries there was now only one the llov. Mr. Cordes, of Hanover, 
whose native flock in tlio town and district numbered 1,700. The 
European congregations wore also ministered to by him “ alternately 
in English and in German”; there was no Danish service, the Danish 
Chaplain having returned to Denmark. The two churches were “ both 
good ” — the Mission Church being “ a large and venerable looking 
building.” There were also three schools, which, though supported 
“ by the Government,” had “ but few scholars.” Tlio Mission library, 
which Bishop Middleton had once desired to purchase, was “in a 
miserable state, and food for worms.” The sea, which had destroyed 
Ziegenbalgh's first church, was still encroaching on the settlement. 
These particulars were furnished to the Society by the Bishop of 
Madras, who was welcomed by the Governor and received visits from 
Mr. Cordes and a Boman Catholic priest— a native of Goa, “full of 
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smiles,’* who professed to speak English but could not make himself 
understood. A place 11 so strongly commended to our affection by so 
many holy associations ” had a claim to a permanent minister of the 
Church of England, and on the transfer arrangements were at once 
made for its being visited by the Society's Missionary at Negapatam [8]. 
Later on Tranquebar became connected with Nangoor [sec p. 520], and 
a Native Gospel Association, established with the object of evangelising 
the heathen within the limits of that district, had in 1805 attained 
44 most satisfactory ” results [4j. 

In 1868 a native endowment was begun [5]. 

Statistics . — See p. 520. 


Befermcet (Tranquebar).— CL] & 1839, p. 183; M.H. No. 9, pp. 16-17; 
►. 88. m Jo, V. 81, pp. 849-51. [8] MJLNo. 9, pp. 4, 16-30. B. 1865, 
JfO I MSS, V. 47, p. 176. [6] B. 1808, p. 98. 


MJs. 1854, 
p.180: S66 


(in.a) CUDDALOEE, or Fort St. David os it was onoe called, is aitnated in 
South Ascot, on the east coast of India, about 100 miles south of Madras. In 1716-17 a 
school or schools wore established at Cuddalora under the auspices of the Bey. W. 
Stevenson, the English Chaplain at Madras, by /icgcnbalgb, who visited it occasionally 
and died there in February 1719. By two other Lulherau Missionaries (Giosler and 
Sartorius) was founded in 1787 a Mission of the H.P.C.K, which during the next 
eighteen years gathered nearly 1,09(1 converts. In 1749 the British Government pnt the 
Mission iu possession of a Unman Catholic Church built by the French, who recovered it 
and sequestered other property ill 17G8, compelling the Missionaries anil most of the 
inhabitants to withdraw. On the recapture of the settlement by the British in 17(H) the 
Mission was revived, mid till iMDli it remained in close connection with the S.P.C.K. 
Mission at Veperr ip. 505 !. Meanwhile its endowments in lands hud increased con- 
siderably, and a church had been built in 17117 fcliielly by the aid of the East India 
Company) and rebuilt in 1H()0 at the cost of I lie Missionary Gerickc. Between 1805 and 
1833 the efficiency and prosperity of the Mission became “ impaired in evury department 
by the want of vigilant supervision ” und the ti Lie-deeds of bumo of tko property had 


S.F.G. Period (1825-92). --At the time of its transfer to tho 
Society thcro were in connection with tho Mission a congregation of 
281 souls, 94 school children, a Catechist, and two school-teachers. 
Twelve years later (1880) tho congregation numbered 811, the school 
contained nearly 500 children, und the staff consisted of a Missionary 
and twelve lay ugents [2]. 

The Rov. I). Rosen had reported satisfactorily of the work in 
1880 [8], but he was soon afterwards removed, and at tho expiration 
of fifteen years, (luring which the supply of Missionaries had not been 
continuous [4], the Mission was in an unsatisfactory and unpromising 
state. Education was so secular that tho Bishop of Madras found it 
necessary to break up tho existing schools and to replace them by two 
Christian schools, and caste had been so much tolerated that eight of 
the native agents, 14 all professedly Christians,” though “obliged to con- 
fess that the Bible was directly opposed to caste,” declared unanimously 
to the Bishop that 44 they would never give it up.” ' 44 How can we 
expect” (said he) 44 that the Gospel will be really taught by such men 
as -these ? ” Added to this was the fact that Cuddalore was the abode 
of numbers of pensioned European soldiers, and the majority of those 
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belonging to the English Church were of an indifferent character. 
They had come to India “ at a time when no one cared for their souls,” 
and had 11 lived so many years in a heathen land ” that they were 
41 become semi-heathen themselves.” During his visit the Bishop 
consecrated the church and confirmed 125 persons— Europeans, East 
Indians, and natives. Too frequently the attention of the Missionary 
was diverted from tlio natives to the English congregation, to which, 
in the absence of the chaplain, he was 11 expected to minister,” and 
more than one of tlio Society's Missions were 11 injured in this 

way” [6]. 

The Society’s straitened means prevented much good being 
done at Cuddalore, and the Mission long continued in a 11 languishing 
state ” [ 0 1. Signs of revival were seen in ISOM, when a Native Gospel 
Association was formed [7 |, and in 1875 the Rev. J. D. Maiityn, who 
was devoting much time to evangelistic work, stated that in the town 
and adjacent villages there could scarcely ho a man to whom the 
Gospel had not been preached by him |HJ. Nine years later the 
interests of the Mission were promoted by a Native Church Council 
and an Industrial Association for the poorer Christians then formed [!)J. 

The subsequent progress may be gathered from the following : — 

Statistics, 18'.)*2. — < ( hristiniii«. 4 OH ; Commumnuits. inii* Catechumens. 10 ; Villages, 
10; Schools, H; Scholars, *200 ; Clergymen, 1 ; Lay Aleuts, *20. 

References (Cuddiilnivl. — ’1- R. 1 h - 2‘.i. pp. 1 i,ii— 104-5, SOI-. 1 !; M.R. 1851, pp. 15-10; 
M.H. No. *2*2. |>. 7: Report i»f K.IMi. Missions, IWMi-w, printed liy M.D.C. Ih:i*i, p. ii5. 
j 1#/ 1 M.D.C. Brief Narrative of 1851 ill., mid Pamphlet*. “East Indies 185-2,'' Xo.HH, 
lip. 17, 19, SO. |2- M.1J.C. Uricf Narrative, p. SI isre l«j tiinirri. 3j R. INMII, p. 40. 
14; R. 1833, p. mi; 11. 18.19, p. 140. .6 M.H. No. II. jip. 10-10; M.H. No. 2*2, p. 8. 
;0| M.H. No. 22, pp. h, 0 ; It. 1855. p. 11 1 : R. 1 8im, p. 150 ; R. lsr.l, p. 100. ! 7 ' R. 1808-4, 
pp. 112-13; M.F. 180:1, p. *235. [8 , 11. 1875, p. 31. L 0 ; 11. LKHI, p. 30. 

(III./,) POHDICHEEBY. Naturally Fondiclierry would form a part of South 

Areot, hut it is the capital of the French settlements in lmiia. It lies north of Cuddalore 
mill eighty-six miles S.S.W. of Madras. 

S.P.G. Period (1830 -02). -—From 1830, when the Rev. D. Rosen 
was reported to be ministoring thoro [lj, Pondicherry appears to 
have been visited by the Society’s Missionaries at Cuddalore, of which 
it is considered an «ut-8tation. In 1815 six Europeans and eight 
natives were confirmed by the Bishop of Madras, who then anticipated 
that there woidd he 44 no further difficulty about our chapel at Pon- 
dicherry, as the present Governor, whose attentions to me . . . were 
moBt kind and courteous, is well disposed to grant it.” In the 
Bishop’s opinion a Missionary able to officiate in the French language 
would 44 draw a considerable congregation.” The Society's connection 
with Pondicherry has however been limited to ministering to the 
native members of tlio Church of England there [21. 

References (Pondicherry).— [1 ] R. 1830, p. 47. [2] M.H. No. 0, pp. 0-10 ; I MSS., 
V. 49, p. 195. 

(HI.c) VELLORE AND CHITTOOB Vellore, a large town eighty-fire miles 
went of Mnnnui, was the acene of tin* lnaaaacro of English soldier* by mutinous native 
troops entity in the present century. Chittoor i<* (lie civil station of the district, twenty- 
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two miles north of Vellore. In connootion with the S.P.C.K. Mission at Vcpory the 
nacleas of a Mission was formed at Vellore abont 1700-70, consisting of the nature wives 
(baptised by Gericko) of English soldiers, and a fow Christians from Triohinopoly, under 
a Catechist. There woro also some Homan Catholics, who afterwards joined the Mission. 
An empty house was appropriated for Divine Service in 1771. Gericke frequently visited 
' the Muiiuon, bnt after his death, which occurred there in 1808., it remained neglected, 
if not, as Archdeacon Robinson says, wmHitcil by a missionary until 1883, when the 
Bev. Tj. P. lfaubroo (S.P.C.K.) found the chapel in ruins, and only thirty Christians left, 
some liaving removed, others liaving joined the Church of Romo. Several Portuguese, 
however, were anxious for ministrations, and lie officiated in a barrack in the fort to a 
considerables congregation, organised a school with the support of the English officers, 
and a Catechist was again stationed there. 

After tho death of Hyder Ali in Chittoor in 17H2 the S.P.C.K. opened a Mission 
there in acknowledgment of the mercy of God in crushing the power of tho tyrant and 
raising the English standard. In 181)7 JmlgH Doc re, an Independent, converted many 
peoirio, and at liis own ex]N>nse appointed two Catechists over them. This Mission was 
superintended by the Vellore Catechist, lint Archdeacon Harper was oneo prevented by 
the Judge from officiating to the native congregation. After tins Judge's death in 1887 
some of them joined the Church jlj. 

S.P.G. Period (1825-85). — After tho transfer of tho Missions to the 
Society \scc p. 502J they continued to bo superintended by tho Vepcry 
Missionaries, but progress at Vellore was hindered by the need of 
church and school accommodation. The Commandant had appro- 
priated a large room in the fort for tho purpose, but tlio natives so 
strongly objected to the place that tho Rev. P. Wessing relinquished 
it in 1880 and held service in his own house, his congregation 
numbering 80. Some land had been given to the Mission, but at 
that time it had not been utilised [2j. 

In 1888 it was considered desirable to station the Rev. E. KohIj 
at Vellore [8J, but by the advice of the llishop of Madras tlie resident 
Missionary was transferred in 1845 to Chittoor [41, to which the Society 
had in 1812 voted Rs.5,000 for the purchase of a cliapcl and school. 
Vellore was left under a Catechist f5|, superintendence being pro- 
vided from Chittoor, with tho occasional assistance of tho resident 
Chaplain [0]. This arrangement continued until 1855, in which year 
the Madras Diocesan Committee, being in financial difficulties, sold to 
Dr. Scudder, of tlio 41 American Dutch Reformed Protestant Chnrch ” 
Mission (for Rs.2,500), the Society's buildings at Vellore and Chittoor, 
excepting tho Chittoor Church and compound, which Government pur- 
chased for Rs.1,142 in 1857. The native Christians at Vellore being left 
without a pastor and vernacular services, some joined the Dissenters, 
the rest remained faithful to the Church and were ministered to by tho 
Chaplains as far as they were ahlo to do so. This provision, proposed 
previous to the sale of tho buildings, continued until 1802, when a 
new chaplain, Dr. Sayers, 11 refused to minister ” to the native Church 
Christians, and 44 tried to force” them 44 to join Dr. Scudder’s con- 
gregation,” on the ground (as ho and Dr. Scuddcr held) that they hod 
been handed over to the American Mission in 1855. Dr. Sayers’ 
successors supported tho native flock in their refusal to join the 
Dissenters, and the Rev. J. B. Trend (about 1874) engaged a Catechist 
to minister to them in their own tonguo. In 1880, their number being 
then 116 souls, all baptized members of the Church of England, and 
50 regular communicants, they petitioned the Society for a native 
Priest, and provision was made for one to visit them monthly, also 
for a competent Catechist and a chapel. This action was opposed 
by the American Mission, who contended that tho people as well as 
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the buildings had beon sold to them [7] . The Society considered that 
the action of its Gommiitee in Madras in 1855 (which, by the way, was 
never formally sanctioned by it) could only by a misapprehension be 
understood to do more than deal with the buildings, and that 11 the 
Society did not and could not assume to transfer the congregations 
previously assembling in such buildingH to another communion.” 
Indeed its policy had been to abstain from making covenants or terri- 
torial arrangements with Dissenters, and it had never transferred 
congregations to them. Nevertheless in this case, as the American 
Mission did not object to the Church taking possession, but only to the 
particular agency of the Church — that is, the H.P.G. — and moreover as 
the Bishop of the Diocese urged that the Society should refrain in the 
interest of peace, and promised that in such case ho would make the 
spiritual needs of the congregation his own care* the Society decided 
in 1888-84 to withdraw from Vellore, and effect was given to its 
decision in the next year. This course, so far from involving a 
sacrifice of principle (as some of its friends in India thought at the 
time), was in reality a great gain : the Society, true to its principles, 
submitted itself to 'Episcopal guidance, and the small native congre- 
gation was trained to regard itself, not as the appendage of a particular 
Society, but as a portion of the whole Church [8 and H«l. To remove 
any possible misapprehensions as to the future, however, the Society 
in 1888 recorded that if at any time hereafter the Bishop of Madras 
desires that the Church of England should ngain be represented at 
Vellore through its agency, the fullest consideration would bo given 
to such request, and the Society did 11 not sec that any objection could 
justly be taken to such resumption of w r ork at Vellore from the circum- 
stance that the Mission premises were, sold in 1855 " |9j. Since 
1886 the managers of the Mission have had the assistance of a 
native clergyman “ lent ” by the Society [10J. 

References (Vellore and Cliitioor).- — 'll R. 1829, pp. 207-8; M.D.C. Report 1881-3, 
pp. 131-3 ; Bound Pamphlets, “ Asia 1881,’* No. 30. I2| 11. 3830, pp. - 1 . 1 - 0 ; K. 1833, pp. 57, 
164. [8] R. 1888, pp. 70, HI. [4'1 M.lf. No. !», pp. 0, 7. [6 j Jo.. \ .45, p. 23. |6] It. 1854, 
pp. 90-7 ; H. 1855, p. 119; Report InkI- 2, pp. 131-2. (This last ucrrmnt is not en- 

tirely trustworthy.) [7"| I MSS., V. 40, pp. 22K-30 ; ilo., V. 51 , pp. 370, 382, 380-7, 396, 480; 
do., V. 52, p. 355 ; do., V. 47, pp- 8. 61-5, J20, 129-30, 1(11, 187,191, 198. 223,267.358,446; 
da, V. 48, pp. 4-13; Round Pamphlets, “ Asia 1NH1, ” No. 20. J'8j Standing Committed 
Book, V. 43, p. 240 ; I MSS., V. 51, pp. 112, 491, 493-4 ; do., V. 52, pp. 10, 11,20, 38-4), 35a, 
86, 72, 84-5 ; do., V. 47, pp. 297, 306, 327-9. 333, 885-8, 341. 313, 846, 355-8* 358, 375, 377, 
389-2, 888, 393, 403, 115-10, 139, 113-6, 479-80, 623-30. [8« ! I MSS., V. 47, pp. 338-4), 
404. fO'J Standing Committee Boo If, V. 48, pp. 240-1; I MSS., V. 48, pp. 4-18; do., 
V. 52, pp. 84-5. [lOj I MSS., V. 48, pp. 23, 26, 45 ; It. 18111, p. 23. 

(IV.) TBICHIHOPOLY. Tin.' district or Tricliinopoly is about the size of the 
county of Norfolk. The town, which with its suburbs lias a population of 90,000, is famous 
for its jewellery, c.igurs, mid silk cloths. During the struggle between the English and 
French for supremacy in India, when the district was the grout battlefield of the South, 
Schwarts visited the town from Tnuiqiirliur in 1762 or 1763. Ilis colleague in the Danish 
Lutheran Mission, Rev. J. B. Kohlhoff, had preached tliere in 3757, and Schwarts now 
began work among the English and the Hindus. With tlio assistance of the garrison a 
large church was built, and opened on ‘Whitsunday 1760 under tho name of Christ 
Church. The S.P.C.K. now camo forward and established the Mission, and Schwarts 
conducted it until his removal to Tanjoro (1778), wlion liis assistant Polile took charge 
and carried on tho work for over forty yearn. Schwarts had divided half his allowance as 
garrison rhn.pla.in between tho native congregations and himself. Fohlo built and pre- 
sented a house to the Mission, to which also gifts of a house and land at Warriors wen 
made by Judge Anatoy and General Gowdio, and a report from the Chaplain in 1819 

• Seo [8o'J in tlio “ references.’’ 
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showed that then war tlion 11 a charitable fund " at Tricliinopoly, “ managed 1>y tho 
Vestry," “ for tho maintenance and apprenticing of poor Chri»tiait children." In the 
meantime (1H10) Bishop Middleton of Calnntta liad visited tho Mission, eonmarated the 
church, licensed Pohle, confirmed, and delivered a charge. After tlie death of Pohle tho 
Mission war dependent for some years on occasional visits from the Tanjore Mission- 
aries [1 j. 

S.P.Gh Period (1825-92).— In the year following its transfer to the 
Society [see pp. D 02 9] the Tricliinopoly Mission became the scene of 
Disliop Hkbrk's last labours. He arrived on April 1, 1820, and on 
April 8, after holding a confirmation for the natives, inspecting the 
schools, and addressing tho people, lie died in his bath, and was buriod 
in St. John's Church oil the spot where twelve hours before lie had 
blessed the congregation \'l}. 

In reporting on tho Mission in March 1827 the Society’s local 
Committeo at Madras referred to the “ lamentable state of decay ” in 
which the Disliop " found this important and long-established Mission,” 
and which had “filled his mind with anxietv and concern.” 

“ Tlio congregation " (they said) “ arc estimated at *2,000 persons, reduced to 
400, and these, instead of enjoying us formerly tin; instruction of nn European 
Missionary and . . . thn regular ndnunistmtiou of the .Sacraments, committed to 
the care of a native Catechist ami visited once or twice a year by a Missionary 
from Tanjore. The funds of tho Mission unequal to maintain even tho proper 
number of Catechists mul Schoolmasters and the church built by the pious 
Schwartz rapidly fulling into ruins.*’ 

With a view to reviving the Mission the Madras Committee engaged 
the services of the ltuv. D. Hciiuryvochl (a Danish Missionary of 
tho Lutheran Chureli who had been employed twenty years in tho 
Tranquebar Mission) for two years from January 1H27 |8] ; but he 
remained in charge till 1889, having for two years (1894 -0) the ussist- 
oiiC 3 of only one other clergyman, the liov. T. C. Simpson |'4], 

One of tho first objects accomplished under Mr. Sclireyvogcl was 
the formation of native schools in the villages of Wurrioro and Putor 
(1827 -80). These schools (in which services were established in 1882) 
and that at Tricliinopoly were attended by “ iiomish boys,” some of 
whom were withdrawn in 1882 [5j. 

The llomau Catholics hud entered the field nearly two centuries 
and a hall* before, and Tricliinopoly is tlicir “ stronghold ” in Southern 
India [Oj. 

Some of their congregations in the district were received into the 
English Church in 1880 ; sir p. 580 1 |7j, and others joined from time to 
time ; but too much importance must not be attached to such accessions 
seeing that in 1800 the Hcv. G. Hkyxk stated that several natives ap- 
peared to have been in the habit for some years of repeatedly shifting 
between the English and I famish Churches [8). It is significant however 
that, as reported by the Dishop of Madras in 1845, the heathen were 
“ in the habit of calling the Homan churches Jft/ /'//-churches, and our 
churches fro// -churches ” ; and that some of the Homan Catholic 
converts 11 did not know so much as one word of the Lord’s 
Prayer” [9]. . 

Owing to tlie contiguity of the great temple of fieringom, Tncm- 
nopoly is also “one of the strongholds of heathenism,” and in the 
town itself the progress of the Gospel was checked by 11 the influence 
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of vicious example set before the natives in a large military canton- 
ment [10]. 

At his visitation of Trichinopoly in 1845 the Bishop of Madras, 
finding that “ much unruliness had unhappily sprung up in the native 
flock,” felt “ obliged to roprovo and rebuke the people, as well as to 
exhort them. The chief causo of all themischiof, a discarded Catechist, 
was put out from among the congregation.” 

On February 17 the Bishop consecrated Christ Church and con- 
firmed 65 natives, having on the provious Sunday held a confirmation 
and ordination in St; John’s Church, on which occasion five clergymen 
were present — a number which not many years before “ would have 
comprised the whole body of the peninsular Clergy.” St. John’s was 
the Garrison Church, and Christ Church was used by tho European 
pensioners and East Indians as well as the natives. The latter 
(Schwartz's church) is a noble building with a deep chancel, having 
the Commandments inscribed over the holy tablo in English, Tamil, 
and Hindustani [11]. 

During tho next thirty-live years the work of the Mission was 
mainly pastoral and educational : the one or two missionaries employed 
had little or no time for evangelistic work — for instance, in 1861 thcro 
was but one baptism and one adult catechumen [12]— and though the 
native Christians at that period appear to have been satisfactory, and 
“good work” was going on in 1804 [10], yet when the llev. J. L. 
Wyatt took charge in 1H80 thcro was “ nothing except the Church 
and the College ” with its branch schools [1 1J. 

As tho College receives a separate notice [p. 70 1J, it will sulKco 
to say here that during an existence of 20 years (1878-08), and in 
spito of recent strong opposition from tho Jesuits, it has achieved 
considerable success in secular knowledge, and at tho same time, 
especially under the Bov. T. H. Dodson, it lias exercised an 
influence in favour of Christianity among tho high-caste Hindus, 
which it is believed will ultimately prove to have been very great. In 
1880 there was “ scarcely a single native lidding any official position 
iu Trichinopoly ” who was not “ an old student ” and who did not 
“ owe his position to tho College ” 1 15] . 

Elementary education among the rural population, however, 
appeared very backward, and tho Mission part in it lamentably insig- 
nificant [16], and to qiu to Mr. Wyatt’s words : — 

11 Ab I looked down on tho crowded houses and the seething multitudes llmt 
tilled tho streets of the Town, and then on tho. surrounding country including that 
beautiful Island of Srirangum with Its enormous Vishnu Temple nestled among 
tlie forest of trees with which the Ishuul abounds, and visited yearly by hundreds 
of thousands of Pilgrims luy henrt seemed to sink at the magnitude of the work 
which lay beforo me. Kven tho though l of (iideon’s dream of tho 1 cake of barley 
bread 9 was hardly sufficient to encourage me ” [likij. 

Taking up a position near tho native portion of the town, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyatt began by opening schools for the higher classes 
of the Hindu girls, for whom hitherto nothing had been done. No 
suitable teachers being obtainable in tho district, many of Mr. Wyatt's 
old pupils volunteered, and on October 1, 1881, a training institution 
for female teachers (the first connected with the Society in the 
Presidency) was opened, which has providod other districts besides 

M M 
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Triohinopoly with teachers. A Boarding School for Boys, Girls’ Day 
Schools in the town and country, and Middle-class Schools were next 
started, and Bible- women were attached to each of the Triohinopoly 
town schools, who teach the women in the neighbourhood and con- 
tinue in the homes of the girls their instruction after leaving the 
schools. In the opinion of an experienced clergyman in Tumevelly 
(1891) the female education in Triohinopoly is <( in itself a grand 
work, even if there were nothing else being done ” [17] ; but direct 
evangelistic efforts ore also made among the masses with the aid 
of native agency, though no large number of conversions can yet be 
recorded — the increase in the baptized from all sources during the ten 
years 1880-90 being 8G9. 

In some places the Christians are now beginning to help the 
Clergy in the work of evangelisation, and showing more willingness 
than hitherto to support their churches [18]. 

Rtatmtics, 1892. — CliriutiaiiH, 685; Communicants, 382; Catechumens, 27; 
Villages, 20; Schools, 20; Scholars, 2,020 ; Clergymen, 0 ; Lay Agonts, 1)9. 


References (Trichinopoly).— {1] R. 1H29, pp. 164-G, 191, 20G; R. 1839, p. 136; M.R. 
1864, pp. 17-18, 40, 176-fl ; Q.M.L. 43 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Reixirt No. 27, pp. 75-6. |2| 
H. 1826, p. 133; M.ll. 1854, pp. 06-6. [3] India Committee Rook, V. 2, pp. 14-17. [4] 

See Missionary Roll, “ Madras," pp. 911-16. [5J India Committee Itook, V. I., pp. 380-7; 
R. 1880, p. 48 ; R. 1833, pp. 161-3. [6J M.ll. No. 9, pp. 40-7 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Report 
No. 27, p. 76. [7] R. 1831, pp. 179-84. [8| R. 1839, pp. 135-6; R. I860, p. 144. [0] M.H. 
No. 9, pp. 48, 56. 110] MJEL No. 9, p. 58 ; R. 1856, p. 114 ; O.M. 1856, V. 6, p. 128 ; R. 1864, 
p. 128. [11] M.H. No. 9, pp. 43-6. (12 J it. 1855, p. 116 ; H. 1856, pp. 114, 119 ; R. 1861 
p. 161; R. 1864, p. 114; K. 1873, pp. 77-!); R. 1874, pp. 25-6; R. 1875, p. 23; M.D.C 
Quarterly Report No. 27, p. 76. |13| R. 1861, p. 161 ; R. 1H«4, pp. 128-9. [14] M.D.C 
Quarterly Rc]x>rt No. 27, p. 77. L15J R. 1889, p. 53 ; R. 1896, p. 66 ; M.F. 1806, pp. 31-2 ; 
M.F. 1861, pp. 56-1 ; R. 1891, pp. 47-51 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 27, p. 76. [18] 
M.F. 1888, pp. 227-8. |10aJ M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 27, pp. 76-7. [17] M.F. 1888, 
pp. 128-9; M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 27, pp. 77-6. [18] 11. 188J, p. 88; R. 1889, 
p. 64; M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 27, pp. 76-80. 


(IV.a) EBUFGA10BE or C0LEB00F. Tills Mission is situated to the 
north of the Coleroon branch or the River Cavary, which KcparateH it f roup the districts of 
Tanjoro and Trichinopoly. Ernngalore itself is 12 miles north of Trichinopoly. 
Christianity was introduced into the country in the 18th contury by the JesuitH of 
Madura, who made many nominal converts, and through their influence with the Nabob 
of Areot prevented Hehwurtx gaining a footing in the district. On tho dissolution of the 
Order of the Jesuits tlieir Missions, left dependent on the priests at Goa, became almost 
entirely neglected. Some of the congregations 11 never received the slightest instruction,' 1 
11 the Holy Scriptures were prohibited them,” schools were unknown among them, and in 
a professed version of the Ten Commandments painted on a festival car used by the 
priests, the second Commandment wus omitted [1]. 

8.P.G. Period (1880-92).— The manly and intelligent disposition 
of the people (who belonged to the Hunter caste), and.their enjoyment 
of civil freedom, prepared them for the reception of truth in its purest 
form, and after conversations with neighbouring Christians and tho 
distribution of tracts by the Bev. H. D. Scitreyvogel of Trichinopoly, 
sixteen congregations, comprising 850 souls, placed themselves in 
1880 under the care of the Bev. L. P. Haubroe of Taqjore and 
Mr. Bchreyvogel. At the period of their reception they were 
visited by Archdeacon Bobinson of Madras, and in 1885. the Bishop 
of Calcutta ministered to numbers who, headed by their Catechist 
and singing a hymn, gathered to greet him at the Coleroon river. 
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Their little church being unable to contain them, 500 crowded into 
the Bishop’s large tent (others having to remain outside) for service, 
which was read by the Rev. A. F. Caemmebeb, the Bishop preaching. 
Nearly. 250 partook of the Holy Communion, which had not been 
administered for over twelve months. For more than thirteen years 
they remained under the superintendence of the Missionaries at 
Tanjore andTrichinopoly, and though the religious instruction afforded 
them was necessarily scanty, they resisted tlio persecutions and oppres- 
sions of their Romish brethren and with few exceptions remained 
steadfast. 

In 1848 the Bev. C. 8. Kohlhoff was appointed their Missionary, 
with the result that Erungalore became one of the most satisfactory 
Missions of the Church [laj. 

In 1845 the Bishop of Madras confirmed 184 “ simple country 
folk ” at the station of Poodacotta, and laid the foundation-stone of 
a now church which was erected at Erungalore to the memory of 
the Bev. J. C. Kohlhoff, the pupil and colleoguo of Schwartz [2]. 

His son, the Bev. C. 8. Kohlhoff, laboured with untiring zeal 
in the Mission until 1881, when lie died from the effects of one of 
his long journeys [8]. 

The enforcement of the caste test in 185G-7 led to the secession 
of many of the Christians, who wero welcomed by the Lutheran 
Missionaries at Tranquebar [4]. 

With this exception the conduct of the people appears to have 
been encouraging. In 1801 a Vcllalar of Mootnor, who had migrated 
to Ceylon and there been converted, returned and placed in Mr. 
KohlhofTs hands £100 for the purpose of building a church in his 
native district [5]. 

Ten years later the people generally in the Mission were reported 
to bo contributing largely to Church purposes, and excellent work 
was being done. 

The opening of a dispensary at Erungalore at this time proved of 
great use in attracting numbers of heathen and Mahommcdans, who 
wero thus brought under Christian teaching [6J. 

This and other good works have been continued. 

Statistics, 1892. — Christians, 1,183; Communicants, 592; Catechumens, 18; 
Villages, 32; Schools, 15; Scholars, 532; Clergymen, 2 ; Lay Agents, 48. 

References (Erungalore or Coleroon).— [1 and laj 11. 1830, pp. 144-55; R. 1881, 
pp. 179-84 ; R. 1882, pp. 95-8 ; R. 1833, pp. 58, 80 ; M.H. No. 20, p. 9 ; R. 1848, p. 40 ; 
M.R. 1854, pp. 149-50, 109-75. [2J M.H. No. 9, pp. 48, 58; R. 1850, p. 70; MJ).C. 

Brief Narrative 1851 (Bound Pamphlets, “ East Indies 1852,” No. 10, p. 80). [3] R. 
1870, p. 94 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Report, No. 27, p. 70. [4j M.R. 1854, pp. 174-5; B. 
1857, p. 104. [5] R. 1804, p. 117: see aho R. 1865, p. 121. [fl] R. 1874, pp. 20-7 
B. 1675, p. 80 ; M.F. 1870, p. 18. 


(V.) TINNEVELLY . The province of Tinnevelly (area 5,881 sq. miles) occupies 
the soutn-eastem extremity of tlio peninsula of India between the 8th and 10th degrees 
of north latitude. Previously to 1744 it formed a portion of the district of Madura. The 
intervention of the Eop'u India Company in the administration of affairsin 1781— at a 
time when the country was practically dominated by a pet of turbulent chiefs known as 
the Poligars* led to tliu subjection of the Poligars and to tho cession of Tinnevelly to 

Organised under this title in the 18th oentury. 


MM2* 
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the English by the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1801. The fierce Poligara now became 
peaceful Zemindars, and tlie district, which hitherto liad never known peace for more 
than six years together, lias since enjoyed profound and uninterrupted peace. Rooo 
after race of native rulers had failed and passed away, but English rule lias been 
accepted as the best government the country lias over hod or is likely to have— in proof 
of which is the extraordinary spectaelo of nearly two millions of people willingly sub- 
mitting to bo governed by about ten Englishmen |Y|. 

' The cliinuto of Tiiiucvolly is ono of the most equable and one or the hottest and 
driest in India. The country is an arid plain, in sowo parts of which the palmyra pulm 
and plantain luxnriuLe, and in others cotton or Mir ions Kinds of dry grain ure success- 
fully cultivated [9]. The chief towns are Tuticorm, tho seaport of the province, 
Palumcotta, tlio modern capital, and Tinncvelly, tho undent capital [tfj. Tho 
population of tlie province is coiupnmMl of varions classes, the most numerous being 
the Slmmirs, wlio occupy a middle position between tlie Vellalars and tlieir Pariar slaves. 
Tlie Sbanars am cliielly palmyra- tree cultivators and farmers. Belonging to the Tamil 
aboriginal race, they have retained their distinct manners and customs and tlieir ancient 
religion of devil-worship. The majority of tho dovils are supposed to liava been 
originally human beings— most ly those who liavo met with violent or sudden deaths, 
especially if they have been objects of dread in tlieir lifetimo. Devils may bo either 
jnalo or female, of low' or high caste, of Hindu or foreign liiuuigo. The majority dwell 
in troos, but some wander to and fro, or take up tlieir abodo in the temples erected to 
tlieir honour, or in houses, and often a person will become possessed. Every ovit and 
misfortune is attributed to demons. Always niulignant, never merciful — inflicting evils, 
not conferring benefits — tlieir wrath must bo appeased, not their favour supplicated. A 
heap of earth, adorned with whitewash and rod ochre, near a large untrimmed tree, 
constitutes in most casos both the temple and the demon’s image, and a smaller heap in 
front of tlie temple forms the altar. Tin* live is supposed to he the devil's ordinary 
dwclling-pluce, from which lie snuffs up the odour of tho sucrificial blood and descouds 
unseen to join in the feast. Tin* modi* of worship has 1111 particular order of priests. 
Anyone may he a “ devil-dancer," as Iho oDieiating priest is styled, and who for the 
occasion is dressed in the vestments of Hie devil to lie worshipped, on which are hideous 
representations of demons. Thus decorated, n midst tin* blaze of torches, and accompanied 
by frightful sounds, the devil-dancer begins his labour. Tho “music” is at first com- 
paratively slow mid tlio dancer seems impassive nr sullen, buL us it quickens uml becomes 
louder his excitement rises. Sometimes, to work himself into frenzy, ho uses medicated 
draughts, cuts, lacerates and burns his tlesli, drinks the blond Jlowing from his own 
wounds, or from the sacrifice, then brandishing liis staff of bells, dunces with a quick and 
wild step. Suddenly tlio nlllatns descends : lie snorts, stares, and gyrates ; the demon lias 
now taken bodily imssession of Jiiin, ami though lie retains tlm power of utterance and 
motion, both are under tlie demon’s control. The bystanders signalise tho event by a 
long shout, and a peculiar vibratory noise, caused by Lhcliund ami tongue, mid nil Inisteu 
to consult him ns a present deity. As he acts (Ini part of a maniac it is difficult to 
interpret his replies, hut the wishes of the inquirers generally help them to the answers. 
The night is the. time usually devoted to these orgies, and us the number of duvila wor- 
shipped is in some districts equal Li i the number of the worshiiipcrK, and orcry act is 
accompanied witli the din of drums und tin* bray of horns, tho stillness of tlio hour iH 
frequently broken by a dismal uproar. Such is* the substance of un account given by 
Dr. Caldwell in lNiill, anil although devil- worship was then “visibly declining” owing to 
the extension of Cliristiunity — if a Missionary approached, the demon could not he prevailed 
upon to show himself — experience showed that, in many eases tlie superstitious fear of 
tho old dei i ion ul:i try survived conversion to tho new theology, so deeply rooted was tho 
evil Til 

Tho first Christian Mission in Tinncvelly was formed by tlio Homan Catholics among 
theParavcrs along the coast in 1 fins, Xavier engaging in tlio' work about two years— 15-13—1- 
Tlio first Missionary effort in tlio province in eniiiii*etiiui with tlio Church of England 
dates from 1771, when Schwartz recorded that a native Christian named Hiivariinultii 
11 reads tlio Word of Clod to tho resident Knmisli and lieathen ” at I’aliuncotto, and that 
the n uch. ‘iis of a congregation hud been Micro formed by tlm prematuro liaptism of a 
young lieathen accountant by an English sergeant, Kuril of these tlireo persons appear 
to have been members of the Mission at Trinhinopoly, where Schwartz, supported by tlio 
H.P.C.K., was then stationed, Tanjoro becoming bis headquarters in 177H. Palamcntta, 
situated in tbe interior of Southern Tinnevolly, was at that time a fort belonging to the 
Nawab, but having an English garrison. Schwarts first visited it in 1778, and m 1780 the 
Mission took an organised shapu by the formation of a congregation there, gathered from 
many castes and numbering forty souls. Of tbeso tlio first Tinnevolly convert was a 
Brahman widow who hud been cohabiting witli an English officer, by whom, with 
strange inconsistency, she was instructed in the principles of the Gospel. While the 
illicit connection continued Schwartz refused to baptize her, but after the officer’s death 
she was baptized by tlio name of Clorinda. Mainly by her efforts a church was 0**®*°“ 
in the fort at Palomcotta. This building, dedicated by Schwarts in I785| woe the fint 
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church connected with the Church of England over erected in Tinnovelly. Another 
member of tho congregation was DevaHahayara, a poet and the father of Vedan&yakam. 
the celebrated Tanjnro poet, who enriched Tamil Christian literature with a multitude of 
poetical compositions. \Sco p. 517.] 

In 1700 an able Catechist — Hatyaniltlmn* — who had established several new con- 
gregations, was ordained in Lutheran form by tho Tanjoro Missionaries, and in 1701 one 
of the latter, an European named Jaenickr, was transferred to Palamcotta. In tho 
opinion of Jacnickc tliern was 11 every reason to hopo tlmt at a futuro ]>oriod Christianity 
will jprevail in tho Tinnovelly country.” Tho appointment of a Shamir Catechist, named 
David, in 1700, scenrod tho introduction of Christianity among Llui Khunurs, who now 
form the bulk of the Tinnovelly Christians, and led to the cstublisliinent of the first 
Christian village in tho Mission in 1700, under tho name of Mudulnr (or “ First Town "). 
Illness interrupted Joenicko's labours, und after his death in 1800 Tinnovelly was only 
twice visited by Europcun Missionaries of thu H.1’.C.K., viz. by Cericko of Madras in 
1H02 and J. C. KolilliofT of Tanjoro in 1800. On thu former rx:curtion over 5,000 persons 
wore baptized, chiefly in tho extreme south, in three months. From 1800 to 1809 thu 
Mission was under the management of W. T. Kingultaulw, of tho Loudon Missionury 
Society. During a pestilence in 1811 great numbers of thu new converts, in the absence 
of due supervision, relapsed into heathenism. Of tho five years following this, tho 
darkest period in tho history of the Mission, litlln is known, but IKK! brought with it a 
hurried visit from Bishop Middleton to I’alaincottu in March on liis way from Madras to 
Bombay — tho first Anglican Episcopal visit to Tinuevelly — and in November of that 
yoar tho Bov. Janies Tlonglt was appointed Ciovemmunt Chaplain at I'alamcotta — a post 
which lie held until March 1821. liis labours during that period were so useful that 
after Jacnickd lie must ho regarded as 11 the second father of the Tinnovelly Mission," 
us ho both revived the existing work of tho ti.JU.'.K. and laid the foundations of tho 
operations of the Church Missionury Society in tho province. On liis appeal to tlin 
C.M.S. for help, two of its Missionaries — the Rev. C. T. E. Rlionius and tlio Rev. B. 
Schmid, botli in Lutheran Orders, wore transferred from Madras in 1820. After Mr. 
lIongli'H defiarturo tlio Huperiutendcucn of tho old tuid tho new Missions was undertaken 
by Uicm [ 5J. 

S.P.G. Period (1825-02).- -When in 1825 tlio S.P.C.K. Mission in 
Tinnovelly was transferred to tlio S.P.G. [see p. 502] there were in 
connootiou with it 4,101 Christians, 210 school children, 22 native 
catechists, and 15 school tcacliors 1(5]. Nominally the Mission was 
under the Tanjoro t Missionaries, out tlio only real superintendence 
continued to be supplied by tho agents of the C.M.S. until 1829 [7], 
when the Rev. David Rosen, one of the old S.P.C.K. Missionaries, 
was transferred from Cuddaloro to Tinnovelly. At Tuticorin, his head- 
quarters, where he preached in tlio Dutch Church in January 1880, 
ho learned that at one time the Dutch were “ so degenerated from the 
true Christian faith that they used to mako vows to tho Virgin at the 
Roman Cliureli and even at heathen pagodas.” 

Nazareth, which thirty years before was a “ barren wilderness,” 
was now occupied by over 500 industrious inhabitants ; and on 
Christmas Day 1829 tho church was so crowded, “one nearly sitting 
upon the other,” that it was “ necessary when Communion was to bo 
celebrated to request tho rest of the congregation to stand outside, that 
tho communicants [9G in number] with more propriety might approach 
the Lord's Tabic.” A new church was begun in January, and in 
February Archdeacon Robinson of Madras visited the station and 
addressed the native Catechists and teachers. 

In September 1830 Rosen loft Tinnovelly to head a Danish colonis- 
ing expedition to the Nioobar Islands [p. 054], on returning from which 

* At his ordination lie preached an extraordinary sermon, in printing. which tho 
H.P.C.E, expressed its wish /or tho appnintmont of Snnragnn Bishops in India. 

t The Christians of Tinnovelly wore sometimes (orronoously) designated “Tanjoro 
Christians," merely bocanse tho old Mission establishment ef Tinnovelly, liko that of 
was supported from funds bequeathed by Sohwarts and administered by the 
Tanjoro Miuiananes f7a]. 
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to Tranquebar in 1884, the sole survivor of his party, he found his 
wife in mourning for him. On his departure the Tanjore Missionaries 
resumed (nominal) superintendence of the Mission. The care of it 
however really devolved on the native (Lutheran) priest Adaikalam, 
who opened the new church at Nazareth in 1880, and in 1881 sug- 
gested that, as the Mission was so weak, the whole of it should be 
taken over by the O.M.S. [8]. 

In 1882 the Local Committee, and in 1884 the Home Committee, 
of the C.M.S. formally proposed such a transfer in exchange for its 
Mission at Mayavaram, in the Tanjore district, on the ground that it 
would tend to (1) the concentration of Missionary labours on a given 
portion of heathen population ; (2) a diminution of exponses ; (8) the 
prevention of collision between the Missionaries of the two Societies, 
which it was said “ will become tlie more probable in proportion as 
their operations are enlarged." 

To the S.P.G. the first two considerations appeared to have littlo 
force ; and as to the third it remarked : — 

“ Notwithstanding that no community of interest or of operations has hitherto 
existed between the two Societies whose labours arc employed in the South of 
India, tho greatest harmony has ever prevailed between the Missionaries them- 
selves, who have always met as brethren. This good feeling towards each other 
half done much to keep out of view of tlio natives the non-co-operation of their 
superiors. The natives of India accustomed to unity of control would not readily 
comprehend why ordained clergymen of the Church of England, engaged in the 
same work of imparting the knowledge of true religion, should not proceed 
together under the direction of their common superior. Hitherto the separation 
of interests has not been prominently brought to their view and any measure that 
would have that tendency is surely to be avoided ” [0]. 

While lamenting the inadequacy of tlie assistance which it had 
rendered, the 8.P.G. stated it had “ never abandoned and, it is to bo 
hoped, never shall abandon, this province." 

For the sake of economy and convenience, as well as for the re- 
moval of the cause of occasional differences * between the Catechists 
and adherents of tho two Societies, it was however desirable that some 
arrangement should be come to as to the boundaries of the respective 
Missions. Notwithstanding the difficulties involved — such as exchanges 
of schools, congregations, and lay agents— a division of districts was 
effected between 1841-4 in a spirit worthy of tlie common cause. As 
a consequence of the long neglect of the earlier Mission the C.M.S. has 
obtained possession of the greater part of the Tinncvelly field, the S.P.G. 
operations boing confined to tho south-east of the province [10]. 

The decision of tho Society not to withdraw from Tinnevclly met 

* The following incident wan communicated to Dr. Caldwoll liy Mr. Kohlhnff, junior: 

During the time that Mr. IUioii i us was kindly looking after onr Missions in Tinnevolly 
complaints occasionally cunio up thut his catechists sometimes took awuy peoplo who had 
been instructed by the agents under mir nativn priost, but Mr. Klienius wm not inclined 
to believe that they would do such a thing. Howovor lie was persuaded to visit one of 
the congregations which tho nativo priest claimed as belonging to him— end after inquiry 
on tho spot, he addressed a few words of advice to them and offered up a short prayeij 
which, as was the custom of tho Missionaries of the C.M.H. nt tluCt time, was concluded 
without tho Lord's Prayer. No sooner (lid he pronounco the Amen at tho close of his 
prayer than the congregation to his great surprieo went on lustily repeating the Lord s 
Prayer. This convinced Mr. Bhcnius that these peoplo must have received instruction 
from the native priest, and he scolded his Catechists for interfering with the nativo 
priest's work, and so this congregation was retained to the 8-P.G," flOaj. 
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with the " entire . . • approbation* ' of the "common superior,** the 
Bishop of Calcutta, who aided : “ Our concern, surely, is not to cut off 
limbs of our Missionary design, but to infuse vigour and life into 
them all” [11], 

To this end renowed efforts were now directed, and during the 
next seven years seven European Missionaries were appointed to 
Tinnevelly, viz. : — 

Rev. D. Rosen (received on his return from the Nicobars and 
appointed to) Mudalur, 1885-8; Rev. J. L. Irion (one of the 
S.P.C.K. Lutheran Missionaries, who received episcopal ordination 
from the Bishop of Calcutta in January, 1885), Nazareth, 1886-8 ; Rev. 
Charles Hubbard (the first English Missionary employed by S.P.G. 
in Tinnevelly), Palamcotta, 1886-7; Rev. A. P. Caemuebeb, Nazareth, 
1888-58 ; Rev. G. Y. Heyne, Mudalur, 1889-45 ; Rev. C. S. 
Kohlhoff, Mudalur, 1839-10 ; Rev. R. Caldwell, Edeyengoody, 
1841-88, Tuticorin, 1888-91 [12]. 

The appointment of Mr. Caemmebrb in 1888 (after Mr. Hubbard 
had been transferred to Madura and Messrs. Irion and Rosen had left 
on sick leavo) [18] marked the beginning of a period of revived energy. 
Equalling his predecessors in zeal and excelling them in strength and 
natural energy, he impressed on the district of Nazareth an ineffaceable 
mark. Boon after his arrival two of the congregations were reported 
to have built churches for themselves unaided — an epoch in the history 
of the Mission. In July Pakyanathan, the last of the "country 
priests ” in Lutheran orders employed in Tinnevelly, returned to Tanjore. 

11 The line ” (says Bishop Cat<dwklt.) “ commenced in Satyonathon, Schwartz's 
assistant, and had an honourable beginning, but none of his successors appear to 
havo equalled him either in elevation of character or in success in his work. 
Some of them . . . especially during the later period, seem to have done more 
harm than good. 11 

While Mr. Kohlhoff was in charge of Mudalur (1889-40) several 
heathen families in a village near Odangudy were at their own request 
provided with Christian instruction. 

Before they were regularly received into the Church he was trans- 
ferred to Dindigul, but in remembrance of his efforts on their behalf they 
called the village Christianagaram, after his first name — 11 Christian ” 

January 1841 the Missions in Tinnevelly received their first real 
Episcopal visit. Bishop Middleton (in 1816) had merely passed 
through the province [see p. 588], and Bishop Cobbie of Madras had 
(in 1886) visited Palamcotta only, and that principally with a view 
to healing the schism in tho C.M.S. Missions caused by Rhcnius. 
Bishop Bpengeb, however, visited many of the stations, confirmed in 
several of them, and ordained* two deacons and one priest on Sunday, 
January 17, in Palamcotta Church, where on the following day he 
held a visitation of the clergy and delivered a charge [15]. 

Hia Journal contains tho following references to the two central 
stations of the S.P.G. : — 

11 Mudalur, January 5, 1841.— I cannot describe the effect produced upon the 
mind in this country by a visit to a Christian village. One almost feels at home 

* The first A*i gifaa.n ordination in Tinnevelly was held by Bishop Carrie in 1886 

when a, native priest of the C.M.S. was ordained. 
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again ! Every countenance speaks joy and welcome, and the native Christian 
greeting, * God be praised ’ sounds most cheering. The poor simple peoplo throng 
about my horse, calling down blessings on my head, and follow mo to their little 
ohureh, where I speak a few words of kindness to them. Such has been my 
reception in three of these villages, which arc the property of ono of our Church 
Societies, and arc in fact little Christian colonics. Each lias a resident catechist, 
and they are regularly and frequently visited by tho Missionary of the dis- 
trict, who knows his sheep and is known of them. Tho men aro almost all 
* climbers * of the palmyra, which is to them almost wliat a cow is to a poor man 
in England: tlio women arc generally employed in spinning thread for the co&rso 
cloth of tho country; aiul the catechist is iu the luibil of assembling them under 
the shade of the wide-spreading tamarind tree, where ho explains some passage 
of Scripture ns they work. The women comuniiuMitly are bettor instmeted than 
tho men, who arc necessarily occupied apart from each other by their daily 
labour; but great earn is bestowed upon all, and the parochial system is in full 
activity. Tho cl lurches are very simple building;'., and certainly have not the 
ecclesiastical character T could wish them to have; and this 1 am told is the 
cose throughout Til me vcllv. A noble church, however, will shortly he built atihis 
place through tho liberality of . . . the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Mudalur is a large village entirely Christian, the population consisting of 
ono thousand and eight souls, more than nine hundred of whom have been 
baptized. This . . . is not the case in nil tho Christian villages in Tiimnvelly, 
where many of the inhabitants have not ye t been admitted to baptism, hut tire 
still in a slate of catechetical preparation. . . . Tim. drum— we have no hells -is 
beating for Church, where I am in hold a Confirmation. The Continuation is 
over . . . there were two hundred and thirteen candidates. . . . 

“ Palnmcolta, January We arrived here this morning after n night’s 
journey from Nazareth. 1 had the pleasure of passing two days at that important 
station, where I confirmed four hundred and fortv-onc persons. The church at 
Nazareth is the largest and best and the most like a church, that i have seen iu 
Tinnevelly, and tho congregation remarkably orderly. All that l heard and saw 
thore was very satisfactory, and Mr. ( 'aeimmier . . . reports well of his people 
and of the success which has blessed lii-s labours. The situation of Nazareth is, 
for Tinnevelly, pretty, but not to he compared with Palamcotta f Hi l. 

Hitherto the Bishop had had “ no idea of tho promising state of 
tilings in Tinnevolly, ,, and lie now recommended the strengthening of 
the Society’s Mission and :i concentration of forces by “ a plan of Mis- 
sionary parishes.” 

Tho month following liis visit five villages joined the Nazareth 
Mission, and in May Mr. Cai::,i?,ii:ui:u forwarded to tho Society a 
basket of idols given to him by people who had renounced heathenism. 

Tho accessions in this year (18.1 1) roused persecution throughout tho 
Province, and tho Clergy were even obliged to guard their own houses; 
but not one of the baptized converts full away. Oil November 28 
the llev. It. Caldwell spent liis first Sunday in Tinnevelly at 
Nazareth, where he preached. The words of his text (trom the Epistle 
for the day) — “ The night is far spent, the day is at hand ” — embodied 
the feelings that arose in his mind as ho viewed tho Christian stations 
of Palamcotta and Nazareth. He, as well as the Bishop of Madras, 
had never seen 11 so hopeful a field for Missionary labours ns Tinne- 
velly " [17]. 

The progress of the Gospel during the next three years was de- 
scribed by tho Bishop of Calcutta as “ so sudden and mighty ” as to 
cause ‘‘wonder.” At a visit in 184.0 the Bishop found that there 
were about 35,000 inquirers and converts in tho 8.P.G. and C.M.B. 
Missions combined [181. 

The accessions in the Bawycrpuram district in 1844 were reported 
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by the Rev. G. U. Pops to have produced “ the general impression ” 
that a more encouraging movement in favour of Christianity had 
11 never yet taken place in India ” [19]. 

About thirty years before, Mr. Sawyer, a trader or “ East Indian 
writer ” at Palamcotta, who acted occasionally for the Society in pay- 
ing catechists and superintending schools, purchased some land in 
order to secure a refuge for the poor converts who were being perse- 
cuted in the district. The village thus formed was named after him — 
41 Sawyerpuram ” — and continued to form a rallying-point for the scat- 
tered members of the Church. But for his benefaction the light of 
the Gospel would doubtless have been extinguished during the long 
period when no European Missionaries visited the congregation. In 
May 18-12, when Mr. Pope was appointed to the district, he found 512 
persons in connection with the Mission, under five catechists, and ono 
school, in which thirteen children were being instructed [20]. 

In March 1844 the Bishop of Madras reported that ninety-six 
villages in the district had “ come forward, unsolicited, but by tho 
preventing grace of Clod, and by tho example of a purer life among 
tlioir converted countrymen,’ 1 had *• utterly abolished their idols," and 
“begged” to be “ placed under Christian teaching " [21]. 

Eleven hundred persons were immediately received as catechumens, 
and on April 25 a new church, built without any aid from the Society, 
was opened at Sawyerpuram, when “Tho presence of seven Mis- 
sionaries, three European gentlemen, with a congregation of upwards 
of 500 converted natives, uniting in the service of God, formed a scene 
rarely witnessed in this part of India.” 

After the opening (on the same day) a Church Building Society 
was formed for the district. Tho peculiar and most important feature 
connected with this movement consisted in its including several of the 
higher castes of cultivators, people who had hitherto been inaccessible to 
Gospel truth. The Committee of tho new Society consisted entirely 
of native Christians of several different castes — Pallors, Shonars, 
Vollalors, Betties, Pariahs, and Nailw. All being converted Hindus, 
they met as brethren to consult how they might “best aid tho 
cause of Christianity, which once was the object of tlicir detestation.” 

Another local association, called “the Mative Gospel Society,” 
was formed in January 1 8-15, for the carrying-on of tho general work 
or tho Mission, which had boon divided into four circles (Sawyerpuram, 
Puthukotci, Puthiainputhur [and Yoypolodei]). In the seventy-seven 
villages included in these four divisions there were now* 8,188 peoplo 
under Christian instruction ; and many devil- temples had either been 
destroyed or converted into Christian prayer-houses. The local 
societies proved of tho greatest benefit to tho people, who willingly 
contributed to them ; and in 1815 lls.50 wore sent to England from 
their local offerings as a token of gratitudo for the benefits derived 
from tho parent Society. Great caution was shown in receiving con- 
verts, but the steadfastness of ninny failed under tho persecution and 
the varieties of temptation to which they were exposed in 1845. lu 
one village tho converts wero kept close prisoners some days, subsist- 
ing upon bucIi food as they had in their houses. In Putliiainputhur 
itself the congregation was for tho time broken up by tho apostasy of 
two of the headmen [22]. 
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“It is scarcely possible, I am persuaded ” (wrote Mr. Popo in 1844) “for even 
those best acquainted with the habits of those people, to appreciate fully the 
difficulties which they must overcome before they can become consistent Chris- 
tians. They bear most generally the name of some god, or demon ; every event 
in their whole life is marked by some heathen ceremony ; they are taught to see 
in evciy trouble, or calamity, the malign influence of some offended power ; their 
friends and relatives, the members of their caste, with whom alone they can inter- 
marry, are heathen ; and on joining the Christian Church they are regarded as 
dead. They are naturally apathetic, timid, and averse to change ; their minds are 
cramped by the defective education they have received, so that they are almost 
incapable of appreciating the grand doctrines of Christianity : they have been 
trained in a system, which teaches them to call evil good, and good evil ; which 
habituates them to lying, dishonesty, fraud, licentiousness, and all abomination ; 
they have been accustomed to a religion, which demands from them small sacrifice 
of time or attention, whoso worship is pleasing in the highest degree to their 
depraved and vitiated tastes, and which gratifies their oyos with its gaudy shows, 
but demands neither discipline of the mind, nor restraint of the passions ; they 
are frequently repelled by the inconsistency which they cannot fail to observe in 
the liveB of professing Christians, and often, as in the case of these people, they 
have to contend with a powerful and systematic opposition from their heathen 
superiors. Viewing all these circumstances, we must regard tho conversion of the 
heathen as a thing to man impossible— a thing which can bo effected by no 
merely human agency. 

11 Bearing these things in mind, when wc find individuals coming under Chris- 
tian instruction, how should we bear with them, and instruct them, with all 
meekness and patienco ! ” [23.] 

Tho first church erected by tho Sawyerpuram Church Building 
Society was opened on September 17, 1844, at Puthiamputliur, then 
one of the most populous and thriving villages in the district [24]. 

In this instance it appears that the Zemindar, who had imposed 
exorbitant taxation upon his ryots, became alarmed at the remarkable 
movement towards Christianity, and offered fairer and kindor treat- 
ment. On this the mass returned to their Hindu landlord, and to 
ensure their loyalty to him followed him to his temple and thence back 
to their idol-worship. A few remained faithful to Christianity, and the 
care of these in several scattered villages was entrusted to the charge 
of four catechists. This arrangement lasted till 1856, when the Bev. 
J. F. Keabnb became the first resident missionary. Under his man- 
agement, which continued 17 years, the Mission became firmly 
established, the number of Christians multiplied threefold, and the new 
district of Nagalapuram was organised, the two together now includ- 
ing from 10 to 12 pastorates [25]. 

In four years from the commencement of the movement recorded 
by Mr. Pope in 1844 Puthukotei had become the head of a district 
embracing 17 villages, with 600 convorts, under the Bov. M. Boss, the 
central church being opened on December 22, 1848 [26]. 

In the Sawyerpuram circle, which became in 1844 the centre of 
important educational work also [see pp. 544, 792], baptisms of adults 
were reported in 1846 to be taking place 11 every month or nearly 
so ” [27], but about 10 years later progress was checked by “ a con- 
siderable secession’ 1 caused by the native deacon [David, see p. 545] 
making use of an expression respecting the Shansrs which they con- 
sidered an indignity to their caste. Many of the seceders however (in- 
cluding all the baptized ones) returned during the next five years [28]- 

The movement which began in the Sawyerpuram Mission in 1844 
was followed by similar ones in the two chief districts to the south. 
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In December 1844 Mr. Caemmebeb reported from Nazabeth that 
11 nearly the whole of the Shanar population " scattered about from 
his station for a distance of four miles to the north, had 11 embraced 
the Gospel." Already the accessions exceeded 1,800. As a proof of 
their sincerity the people said, 11 Take our temples and dumb idols 
which have ruined us," and five important temples, one of which is 
said to have been built 280 years before, were given up to him, many 
of the idols were broken up, and others were carried to Nazareth and 
heaped up in the Mission compound. 

Some of the heathen said : — 

41 We are not to blame— onr forefathers left us as a legacy such a religion— the 
time will coxno when not only such temples but even the Trichendore Pagoda will 
come into the possession of the Missionaries. What is it to us ? Where shall we 
be then?” 

In the villogo of Mavadepum much opposition had been encoun- 
tered a few years before -the Christians having been expelled and 
tlieir prayer-liouse demolished. Tho people who did this stated that 
they had never since prospered in tlieir worldly undertakings, and they 
attributed it to their desecration of the place of worship of the 
Christians, whom now they joined to tho number of 500. Some of the 
converts here, as in Sawyerpurain, relapsed, but on the wholo they 
appear to have remained steadfast, and the increase in 1845 was 
nearly 1,000 [29]. 

During the next four years churches were built at Mukupury (1847), 
Eaydayenodei (1848), and Christianagaram (January 1849) [80J. 

Edeyengoody is situated in the extremo south of Tinnevellv, tho 
district of that namo (signifying “ tho Shepherd's dwelling ”) extend- 
ing fifteen miles along the coast and two to six inland. Tho population 
in 1844 numbered 27,000, the majority being cultivators of the pal- 
myra and poorer and more ignorant than tho inhabitants of northern 
districts. There were few high-caste Hindus among them and not 
one Brahmin. It was here at the beginning of the present century 
that a movement commenced which might have issued in the eradica- 
tion of idolatry and the establishment of Christianity. Tho inhabitants 
of many villages placed themselvos under instruction, and great num- 
bers were baptized by Gericke and Sattianadan, but from subsequent 
neglect most of them relapsed into heathenism during a visitation of 
fever. It was among the wreck of these once Christian congregations 
that the Rev. R. Caldwell was sent by the Society to labour, to 
gather up the fragments that remained and to bring back that which 
was lost. When ho took charge of Edoyengoody in December 1841 he 
found only one of tho old converts in that district remaining steadfast. 
The chief difficulties which met tho Missionary were : (1) “ The pre- 
valence of superstitious fear * The devils worshipped by the people 
were supposed to bo ever 41 going to and fro in the earth and wander- 
ing up and down in it," seeking for opportunities of inflicting evil. As 

* The experience o! the noxt twenty yearn showed Dr. Caldwell that caste was a 
more serious evil then superstition. The latter diminished and disappeared as enlight- 
«wnt end civilisation extended, but not caste. 11 Even Christian piety does not in ell 
®**es appear to succeed in eradicating it.” His efforts to pnt it down by not yielding to 
it s e e m to have met with some success [81], and in 1856 caste distinctions had been 

fady aband o ned by the Sawyerpnram congregation [82]. 
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an instance, in one hamlet containing 9 houses as matay as 18 devils 
were worshipped. (2 ) u Indifference to education" (8) “ The number of 
apostates found in every village." In many places the entire popula- 
tion, at one time Christian, had become purely heathen. (4) “ The 
litigiousness of thepeoplc" 

Faithfully, wisely and successfully did Mr. Caldwell fulfil the task 
committed to him. In less than threo years he had formed 21 con- 
gregations and 9 schools; convorts were to bo found in 81 villages, 
and altogether there were 2,000 persons under Christian instruction. 
From 1844 to 1849 twenty adults on the averago wore baptized each 
year ; and in 1850, though the sumo strict system of examination and 
discipline was maintained, 70 adults were baptized in one day [88]. 

A Church Building Society was formed at Edeyeugoody in Feb- 
ruary 1844, and although the natives of all classes wero ** as 
reluctant to part with their rupees as with so many drops of their 
blood," so well was the duty of self-support impressed upon the 
congregations that in 1840 it was reported that the Edcycngoody 
Christians “ could bo hardly surpassed in Christian liberality by the 
inhabitants of any country in similar worldly circumstances ” [84]. 

During the years 1815 7 eleven churches and 14 schools wero 
built in the district [85], where as elsewhere in the provinco tho 
Missions continued to progress [80]. 

Tho proportion of the inhabitants of Tinnevolly who had embraced 
Christianity was now (1810-7), to quote from Mr. Caldwell's words, 
“larger than that of any other provinco in India.” In many places 
“entire villages " had “ renounced their idols,” and the movement in 
favour of Christianity was extending “ from village to village, and 
from caste to caste. In every district in the province churches, and 
schools, and Missionary houses, and model villages,” were “rising 
apace " [87]. 

This description of course included the operations of tho C.M.S., 
and in 1850 the natives in Tinnovelly who “ by means of ” the S.P.6. 
and the C.M.8. had “embraced the Christian religion, in number 
about forty thousand persons,” forwarded an address* in Tamil to the 
Queen, in which they said : — 

" We desire to acknowledge, in your Majesty’s presence, that wc, your humble 
subjects, and all our fellow-countrymen placed by the providcnco of Almighty. God 
under the just and merciful rule of tho English Government, enjoy a happiness 
unknown to our forefathers, in tho inestimable blessing of peace so essential to our 
country’s welfare. Even the most simplo and unlcarnod of our people, recognis- 
ing this, declare tho time to have at length arrived when 1 the tiger and the fawn 
drink at the same stream.’ ... 

11 Incalculable are tho boncflts that havo accrued to our country from tho 
English rulo; and in addition to tho justice, security, and other blessings which 
all in common enjoy, we who arc Christians arc bound to l>e more especially grate- 
ful for having received, through the indefatigablo exertions of English Missionary 
Societies, the privilogo of ourselves learning the true religion and its sacred 
doctrines ; and of securing for our sons and our daughters, bom in these happier 
times, the advantages of education. Many among us onou Wero unhappy peoplo, 
trusting in dumb idols, worshipping beforo them, and trembling at ferocious 
demons ; but now wo all, knowing tho truo God, and looming His holy Word, 

* The address, or 11 Memorial” as it was called, originated with a native clergyman 

and was entirely a native composition. 
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spend on? time in peace, with the prospect of leaving this world in comfort, and 
with the hope of eternal life in the world to come. And we feel that we have 
not words to express to your gracious Majesty the debt of gratitude wo owe to 
God for His bounteous grace. ... 

"Our countrymen who behold the magnificent bridges building by the 
English, the avenues of trees planting by them along oil our roads, and tho vast 
numbers of boys and girls, children of Christian, heathen, Mahommedan, and 
Roman* Catholic parents, learning gratuitously both in Tamil and English, at the 
expense of English Missions, repeat their ancient proverbs, and Bay, 'Instruction, 
is indeed, the opening of sightless eyeballs,’ and ' The father who gives no educa- 
tion to his child, is guilty of a crime 1 ; and especially when they behold among 
Christians, girls and aged men and women learning to read the Word of God, they 
exclaim, 1 This truly is wonderful— this is charity indeed 1 ’ Surely then we 
who enjoy these inestimable blessings under a Christian Government, ore above 
all our fellow subjects bound to acknowledge to yuur Gracious Majesty our obliga- 
tions to be at all times unfoigncdly thankful for them. And we would also entreat, 
with the confidence and humility of children, that your Majesty, agreeably to the 
words of Holy Writ — ' Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing 
mothers -will still graciously extend to us your care and protection ... 11 [38]. 

This address, which met with a gracious reception, shows that Mr. 
Caldwell had good grounds for afllrming 

11 that wherever Christianity has been received by the natives it has improved 
their social condition ill no inconsiderable degree. Even in cases where it has 
been only partially received, it is undeniable tlmt it lias proved a check upon tho 
gross vice of Heathenism, and a stimulus to social advancement ” [33]. 

Tho Bishop of Victoria (Hong Kong), wlio visited Tinnevelly in 
1858, perceived in Edeyengoody 11 a kind of model Christian settle- 
ment " and 11 tho general signs of a native population rising above tho 
surrounding level, and tasting the sweets of Christianity in the raising 
even of their temporal condition." As Missionary Mr. Caldwell hod 
to 41 fulfil the various offices of pastor, doctor, magistrate and general 
counsellor ” [40]. 

The chief stations had now become well organised on the parochial 

* (While welcoming nil that is good in the Roman Catholic system it may bo well to 
recall what Dr. Caldwell wrote in lsiiO : — “ Our hope of the elevation of these tribes must 
depend solely upon tho extension uiul enlargement nf our own Missions . . . The entire 
caste of Poraver fishermen belong to the Romish Cliimh. RuL il’.e genius of llomauism 
is unfavourable to improvement. Tim work of introducing the elements of education 
amongst Xavier's converts 1ms not yet been eounneneed, and not so lunch as one chapter 
of tlm Now Test-ament lias been translated into Tamil during the three hundred years 
that have elapsed since tlu. Romish Missions were established. Consequently it may 
not only bo asserted but proved, to t lie salisfaetinn of every earn! id inquirer, that in 
intellect, habits, and morals tho Romanist Hindus do not differ from tlie heathens in 
the smallest degree ! * fflHtr j. 

That this to some extent was recognised by the heathen appears from n petition from 
1B0 villagers to the Dishop of Madras in lH4. r », which begins thus : 

"Inasmuch as there are in this country various religions, viz. the Popish religion, 
and the Mnliomcdun religion, and the Hindoo religion, and the Christian religion, it is 
tho cuatom of tlio eon ii try that tlm followers of tlm several religious should adhere to 
tlieir own religious usages, and that tho teachers of tlm severnl religions should labour 
to peipotiinte tlieir own systems. 

* Now tho Maliomcdaus, tho Hindoos, and the Papists to this day abide by their own 
ttdigiaiiB, strictly according to custom, and never consent to force over persons of other 
religions into theirs, or allow their own people to enter upon wicked courses ; bnt the 
MissionarieB and others, wlio receive salaries to come out to this, country, and teach 
Christianity to tho people., fearing lest they should lose tlieir salaries for want of con- 
verts, make congregations of wicked Sluuinrs and thievish Marnvnrs, and tlio Pullers, 
ftfid Pariahs who liavn always been our slaves, and shoemakers, basket-makers, and other 
low-caste persons, and teach them tho Gospel, tlie Ten Commandments, and tho other 
things” Other enormities are then alleged, and the Bishop is asked to forbid intar- 
forenco with heathenism. [Bishop’s Visitation Journal, 1845 [885].] 
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system. Throughout the province the practice prevailed of having 
daily prayers in church, both before and after work [41], and (according 
to the Rev. T. Brotherton in 1858) “ in no agricultural parish in 
England and Wales " were the people “so systematically, carefully 
and effectively instructed in the Christian doctrines ” as were “ the 
people in our Tinnevelly Missions ” [42]. 

Though the European Missionaries were now to a great extent 
engaged in pastoral work [48], Mr. Brotherton could say in 1865 that 
11 every heathon” in the districts of Nazareth and Sawyerpuram has 
“ had the Gospel brought to his own door." 

Nazareth itself and ten of its villages wero now “ wholly Christian," 
and the Shanars, who had seemed to be averse to the reception of 
castes lower than themselves into the Church, had begun to strive to 
bring in Fanikers, Pullers, Pariars, and other castes [44]. 

The idea of teaching every native congregation to consider itsolf as 
an association for the spread of the Gospel had taken possession of the 
Missionaries of both Societies in Tinnevelly, and for some years past 
each had been zealously working it out in liis own district [45]. As 
an instance, tlio Edeycngoody Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, organised August 4, 1858, for spreading the Gospel among the 
population west of the River Nattar, ceased to exist under that name 
at the end of eight years— -or rather was set free to direct its contribu- 
tions into another channel, having not only accomplished its object but 
also extended its operations into the eastern portion of the Ratliapuram 
(or Radhapuram) district, where thirteen congregations (=664 souls) 
were formed. The western part of the liodhapuram district, which 
had previously been occupied by tho London Missionary Society, was 
in 1865 ceded to the S.P.G., and the Church was now “ in tho entire 
possession of the Tinnevelly Province." The six transferred congre- 
gations were well pleased with the change, as it brought them into a 
closer connection with their brethren, who defrayed tho entire cost of 
the transfer of the Mission property. They were of higher caste than 
those in the eastern [46j division, where the majority were Pariars, 
sunk in the deepest poverty. 

Not unfrequently in Tinnevelly it happened that numbers of the 
lower castes would come over to Christianity and secede several 
times in their lives before finally settling down in heathenism or 
Christianity [471- 

The trials which many converts had to face were thus described by 
tho Rev. J. L. Keaunh of Puthiamputhur in 1858 : — 

11 When a man becomes a Christian, a party unite against him ; they form a 
powerful combination, and on pain of fearful chastisements forbid tho whole com- 
munity giving the Christian convert lire and water, employment, or even to sell 
him food . Should he be a creditor, his debtors are forbidden to pay him. If 
wealthy, his cattle are carried away and killed, liiB field produce is stolen or fired; 
his house is entered forcibly at night, himself and family beaten, his property 
plundered ; and last, though not least, a charge of murder or highway robbery is 
got up against him, witnesses are suborned, and he is arrested upon the false 
ispaiikns of heathens. Even his lands are forcibly wrostdd from him. These 
things are common here. . . . But persecutions go even beyond this. I have 
known a Christian to have had his earB cut off on the very morning he was to be 
married, because he refused to perform, at the bidding of. the heathen, a service 
remotely connected with idolatry. 
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14 If this engine of persecution,* such as I have described it, were not at work 
hen, I am bold to say that our converts would be reckoned by thousands '* [48]. 

Indeed, in spite of Ml obstacles considerable progress was being made 
in the province [49]. 

41 The sight of Tinnevelly scatters to the winds almost all that has 
been written to disparage Mission work,” B&id the Bishop of Madras 
to his Clergy in 1868 [50], and in the next year the Bishop of 
Calcutta's 


44 expectations of seeing thorough Missionary success in the best sense of the term, 
wen amply satisfied." “ The state of Tinnevelly " (ho added) 14 furnishes a con- 
clusive reply to all who are disposed to despond about the work of our Societies in 
India. We left the provinoo after a fortnight of real enjoyment, and constant 
occupation in preaching, examining schools, answering addresses, and gaining 
experience, with footings of devout thankfulness to God, who amidst much in 
this country which requires patient labour and quiet confidence, has not left Him- 
self without witness in these southern deserts and palmyra forests " [51]. 


In the opinion of the Bishop of Madras (1863) it was now “ hard 
to see how Missions could be better managed on the whole than are 
those in Tinnevelly [52] . In the next year the progress of the work 
was emphasised in a joint address of the three Indian Bishops [52a]. 

Some points connected with the growth and organisation of the 
Church in Tinnevelly call for special notice : — 

(1) Education . — It has been shown that at the time (1825) of 
the transfer of the S.P.C.K. Missions in Tinnevelly to the S.P.G. 
Christian education therein was represented by 210 school children and 
15 teachers. [£ie p. 533.] How feeble the Mission schools were and 
how little their condition was improved during the next fifteen years 
will be seen from the state of Edeyengoody district in 1841 as described 
by Dr. Caldwell 

44 Through the want of pastoral superintendence, scarcely even the rudiments 
of knowledge appear to have been introduced. I know only one man not a 
Catechist, above thirty years of age, who can read. To be able to answer a few 
simple questions respecting the principal facts of Christianity, and to repeat a 
few prayers without drawing tho breath, was thought a respectable amount of 
Christian knowledge. For nearly forty years the people remained in this melan- 
choly state, scarcely n perceptible degree raised above tho heathens. By natural 
consequence they became disinclined to avail themselves of the benefits of educa- 
tion when at length brought within their reach. The aversion to education mani- 
fested by file heathens is greater still. 1 find some more easily induced to 
renounce heathenism than, after they have done so, to send their children 
regularly to school " [53]. 


The evangelistic movement of 1844 [pp. 536-40] was followed by a 
corresponding extension of education, and in one district (Sawyerpuram) 
every child of Christian parents was attending school in 1848 [54]. 

Ten years later the Government, which already had marked its 
appreciation by grants-in-aid, was content to leave all educational 
operations in Tinnevelly in tho hands of the two Missionaiy Societies 
of the Church of England (by whom the work had been carried on 
exclusively from the first), provided they could meet the wants of the 
people [55]. 

* So* Bishop of Madras’ Letter to the Tinnevelly Clergy on the persecution of (heir 

flocks [48a]. 
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How well this has been done is seen by the fact that the province 
has been covered with Primary Villago Schools, that Middle Schools and 
High schools in various places invite the children to a higher grade of 
knowledge, while the Caldwell College at Tuticorin [p. 798] and the 
C.M.S. College in Tinnevolly place higher education within the reach 
of all who seek it. Already the Christian community of the province 
can show its lawyers and doctors, its graduates and magistrates [56]. 

Much has boen done also in the cause of femalo education. 
Previously to tho introduction of Christianity (to quote Dr. Caldwell's 
words), “ From the beginning of the world it had never been known" 
[in Tinnovelly] “that a woman could read," and in 1887, out of 
the 269 children in the S.P.G. Schools hi the Missions, only 6 wore 
girls [57, 58]. 

An impetus to the cause was given by a boarding school established 
at Edeyengoody in 1H-J4 by Mrs. Caldwell, who then also introduced 
lace-making amongst the women. Doth ventures were highly success- 
ful, tho latter becoming a permanent branch of industry which lias 
provided suitable employment lor hundreds of native women, especially 
widows [59] . 

The Edeyengoody Institution was followed by similar ones in other 
places, and now by means of village and boarding schools the female 
young arc being instructed in all the elements oC sound and useful 
knowledge, provision being made also for their higher education at 
Tuticorin, Nazareth (S.P.G.), and Pal amentia (C.M.S.) [60]. 

What the schools aro doing for the children, Zenana ladies with' 
their bands of Diblc-womcn aro seeking to accomplish lor the heathen 
women in thoir houses [61]. 

Connected with the subject of Education is 

(2) The Trainimj of Native Agent *. — Tho lack of a proper native 
agency — which had hitherto been the great want of tho Missions - 
led to Dr. Pope establishing in 18-12 a seminary at Sawyerpurarn, 
which has been of the greatest benefit to the Church in Tinnevolly. 
[See p. 798.] Most of the pupils on leaving wero employed as catechists 
and schoolmasters ; those of superior attainments being drafted to tho 
College at Madras. [.See p. 71)1. j 

In 1888 the college department of tho seminary was transferred 
to Tuticorin. [See Caldwell College, p. 799.] To quote tho words of 
the late Rev. A. It. Svmonds (one of tho best educationists that 
Southern India has seen), Dr. Pope “gave an impetus to education 
generally in Tinnevolly, and imparled to tho (Sawyerpurarn] Seminary 
in particular a character and status which will ever cause his name 
to be held in honour in tho province " [62). 

When the Seminary was founded great dilliculty was experienced 
in inducing the people to send their children to it. Hoys coming from 
a distance were put under tho escort of two or three men, who wero 
charged not to let any of them escape. Tho boys were Btooked with 
sweetmeats, and humoured before they left and on tCo way, as if they 
really were running a great venturo in thus leaving their homes for 
(what was then thought) such a doubtful benefit as education t At 
Sawyerpurarn strict watch was kopt over thorn; and if a boy ran away 
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he was pursued, generally captured, and brought back. On returning 
from their holidays the same vigilance was necessary to get them to 
the seminary and keep them there. Every encouragement was given 
to them to remain at school. They were well fed and clothed ; they 
paid no fees, but had a little pocket-money given them for their holi- 
days, and were suppliod with books and everything they wanted. But 
at the end of twenty-two years, when some 186 were in actual employ- 
ment in Mission work, there were more applications for admission than 
could bo received, and the pupils paid fees and purchased all their 
books and stationery [68]. 

The first native clergyman in connection with the Society in the 
Diocese of Madras was Catechist David Aeulappen.wIio was ordained 
in 1854. He died in 1865, and the Mission Field for 1866 (pp. 101-5) 
contains a memoir of him by the Rev. J. F. Kearns [64]. 

Of the 106 native clergymen since added to the Society’s list in 
South India, 61 have been employed in Tinnevelly. [See list, pp. 911-15.] 
In 1870 it was reported from Edeyengoody that the heathen and 
Mahommodans were contributing to the building of native Christian 
pastors’ parsonages [65]. 

(8) Self-support.— In 1885 the Madras Diocesan Committee made 
their first definite movo in this direction by resolving to supply two- 
tliirds of the expense of erecting Mission chapels and houses provided 
the people paid one-third [66]. 

The formation of local Church Building Societies in 1844 marked 
a further advance [sec pp. 587-8], and twelve years later the Bishop of 
Madras wrote : — 


“ The benevolence manifested by those infant Churches is a special indication 
of their improvement . 1 was astonished beyond measure at the liberality shown 
to so many good objects by them ; there is hardly a pious or charitable design 
amongst our own British Churches that does not find its counterpart amongst 
these poor people. Friend- in-Need Societies, Missionary Societies, Bible and 
Tract Societies, are established and supported amongst them with a liberality 
which, when their deep poverty is considered, I feel assured is beyond that which 
is exemplified in the Churches of Europe ; and the appeal which has lately been 
made for a sustentation or self-supporting Mission Fund, has met with a hearty 
and ready response from the grateful converts, which has made glad the hearts of 
your Missionaries ” [G7J. 


Nazareth, in 1855, led the way in raising native Church endow- 
ments, as much as Rs.1,800 being collected there in one day [68]. 

In 1865 the Society set apart a sum of £1,000 for the purpose, of en- 
couraging by proportionate grants-in-aid tlio gifts of native Christians 
towards the endowment of native clergymen in South India. By this 
means the liberality of native Christians was stimulated, and in 
Tinnevelly several native pastorates have been endowed [69]. Although 
the fund has been replenished from time to time, and since 1882 
been applicable to the whole of India, no other diocese but Madras 
qualified for assistance until 1892 [70]. 

UN 
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Another step towards a self-supporting ministry was taken in 1866 
by the Society stipulating that the salaries of the natives to bo 
ordained on its title should be in part provided by their congregations. 
Whereupon the Tinnevolly Local Committee recommended that, 
instead of all nativo Missionaries being employed as hitherto as 
assistants to European Missionaries in their general duties, there 
should in future be two classes of native ministers — 

1st. Men of liberal education, who should be engaged in 
evangelistic work and the supervision of the small congregations 
and schools; 

2nd. Men of the stamp of efficient catechists, not highly 
educated, and not acquainted with English. 

In each instance one half of their salaries should bo provided from local 
sources, and the same in the case of the nativo catechists and school- 
masters. The arrangement was welcomed as an “ era in the history 
of the Tinnevolly Missions/' and at first strictly adhered to [71]. 

Indeed in 1808 it was stated that the salaries of seven new nativo 
clergy would on their ordination bo 11 entirely defrayed by their con- 
gregations” [72]. 

In the course of time a disposition was shown to relax or evade the 
rule as to the local moiety (in spite of the precautions taken by the 
Society), and at the present time (1802) the average proportion of the 
pastors’ salaries required from the congregations by the Madras 
Diocesan Committee is only one third * |72aJ. 

(4) Church Organisation . — In addition to “ Church Duilding ” and 
“Gospel ” Societies (to which reference has been made), the S.P.G. 
Missionary Clergy of Tanjore and Tiimcvelly, together with tlio Princi- 
pals of the Seminary and the Head Masters of the High Schools, 
were formed into “ Local Committees.” The design of tlicso was to 
bring the Clergy into more direct and formal co-operation with tho 
Bishop and the Madras Diocesan Committee, as advisers on all matters 
relating to the progress and development of the Missions. These Local 
Committees met once a quarter, lor tho purpose of considering the 
various subjects referred to them by the Bishop and Committee, for 
consulting together on things affecting tlic interests of their respective 
districts, for the examination of the Catechists and Masters, and for 
the examination of the Seminaries and tlic regulation of their affairs. 
As the number of tho native Clergy increased some change was neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Tinnevolly Local Committeo, since it 
became too bulky for tbo purposes for which it was originally formed. 
The first attempt at modification was tho division of this Committee 
into three Sub-Committees. Ultimately, however, it was deemed 
advisable, having regard to the growing intelligence of the Nativo 
Church, and with a view to the cultivation of a spirit of self-reliance 
and self-support, to incorporate a certain number of the Christian laity. 
Hence came to pass the formation in 1872 of what is now known as 
the Tinnevolly Provincial Church Council f of the StP.G., which was 
hot intended as a final arrangement, but only in view of and as pre- 
paratory to a more, perfect ecclesiastical organisation, when the whole 
body of native Christians in Tinnevolly should become independent of 

* Li this roapcct Nazareth in much in advance of other Missions [tee pp. G50-1] [726]. 
t There are District Church Councils in connection with tho Provincial one. 
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external aid, and should be duly constituted as a Church with a Bishop 
and Synod of its own [78]. Since 1856 the Society had been striving 
to secure a Bishop for Tinnevelly [74], and an Episcopal Endowment 
was begun as early as 1858 [74a]. Legal difficulties, however, hindered 
the provision of a Bishop for the Province until 1877, and then it was 
found possible to have only Assistant Bishops, not, as was most desired, 
an independent Missionary Bishopric. While still aiming at the 
latter object tho Society gladly co-operated in providing an income 
for a Suffragan Bishop [75] ; and on March 11, 1877, Dr. B. Caldwell 
and Dr. Sargent, Missionaries respectively of the S.P.G. and the G.M.S., 
were consecrated (at Calcutta) Assistant Bishops, to the Bishop of 
Madras, for Tinnevelly [76]. [See also pp. 551-2.] 

(5) Medical Missions . — Medical work was introduced into the 
Sawyerpuram district by the Bov. II. C. Huxtable about 1854-5 [77]. The 
commencement of a regular Medical Mission by the Bev. Dr. Strachan 
at Nazareth in 1870, the relief afforded thereby, and the subsequent 
development of this agency, are noticed on page 817; but it may 
bo added hero that the medical work “greatly tended to disarm 
opposition, to remove prejudice, and to place the heart in a receptive 
position ” [77a]. 

The same may be said generally of the various missionary agencies, 
which, under God, were leading to astonishing results [78]. 

Visiting Tinnevelly in 1875,* the Phince of Wales was met at 
Maniochi (a railway station near Tuticorin) on December 10, by nearly 
10,000 native Christians of the Church of England, headed by Drs. 
Caldwell and Sahgent, by whom an address was presented. In 
his reply His Boyal Highness said : — 

“ It is a groat satisfaction to me to find my countrymen engaged in offering to 
our Indian follow-subjects those truths which form tho foundation of our own 
social und political system, ami which wc ourselves esteem as our most valued 
possession. 

11 The freedom in all mutters of opinion which our Government secures to all 
is an assnranco to ino that largo numbers of our Indian fellow-subjects accept 
your teaching from conviction. 

11 Whilst this perfect liberty to teach and to learn is an essential characteristic 
of our rule, I feel every c*. niidenco that the moral benefits of union with England 
may he not Icbb evident to the people of India than are the material results of tho 
great railway which we are this day opening. 

11 My hope is that in all, whether moral or material aspects, the natives of this 
country may ever have reason to regard their closer connection with England as 
ono of their greatest blessings ” [79 j. 

In the next year Dr. Caldwell devoted himself to purely evan- 
gelistic work among the heathen, especially the higher castes, in the 
province [80]. 

Accessions had been going on since June 1875, especially in the 
Puttoor district, the women showing a desire to join [81] ; and in 
February 1877 he wrote that the Tinnevelly districts were “in a 
state of preparedness for any impulse they might receive from provi- 
dential events, and for any movement that might set in " [82]. 

Towards the end of 1877 Southern India was visited by the most 

* The Society presented an address to the Prince both on his departure lor, end on 

return from, India [79a]. 

xx2 
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terrible famine it had yet known, and daring that and the fallowing year 
85,000 natives in Tinnevelly and Banmad abjured heathenism and 
voluntarily placed themselves under Christian teaching in the Missions 
of the Church of England — the accessions in the S.P.G. districts 
numbering 28,564 [88]. 

“ The chief means ” which led to theso accessions were stated by 
the Madras Diocesan Committee to bo : — 

‘1 1st. The very wide diffusion of education in Tinnevelly which has enlightened 
the people. 2nd. The benign influence of European Missionaries who have for 
many years lived amongst the people— ns the effect of these two agencios, demon 
ol&try has for a long time been on the decline. 3rd. The evangelistic efforts of 
paid and unpaid agents. 4th. Tho impetus given to those by Bishop Caldwell’s 
evangelistic tours. 5th. The realised helplessness of their gods to assist in the 
famine. 6th. The liberality displayed by the Government and the British publio. 
7th. Tho special help sent by the Church of England through the S.P.G.” [84]% 

The Famine Fund raised by the Society, viz. £’17,717, providod for 
the relief of 96,000 sufferers (without respect to race, caste, or creed) 
and for the maintenance of hundreds of orphans during the next 
eight years. A second appeal elicited (in 1878-9) a further sum of 
£9,845, which under the administration of Bishop Caldwell and the 
Native Church Councils provided for the spiritual wants of the many 
thousands who had sought instruction* [85]. Of these, many of the 
more ignorant relapsed, but many more remained steadfast, and were 
joined by others long after famine relief had ceased [86]. 

On Wednesday, January 20, 1880, the Bishop of Madras, with 
his two Assistant Bisnors, ninety native clergymen, and crowds of 
laity, met at Palamcotta to celebrate “ tho centenary of tho introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Tinnevelly.” Ono of tho native clergymen 
dwelt on the fact 11 that the two great Societies carrying on Mission 
work in Tinnovolly were one in the great object they had in view, and 
stated that he himself, brought up at Edoycngudi, and now labouring 
in the C.M.S., was an illustration of the mutual help tho Societies 
were to each other.” 

In on historical summary Bishop Caldwell thus tabulated tho 
visible results of tho work : — 


“No-uf 

No. of 
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l 

I 

Baptlxcil 

inensj 

unlKijitlxcil 

OLlltH 

1U. 

C.M.S. 875 

58 

34,484 

19,052 

53,536 

8,378 

24,498 3 6 

H.P.G.I G31 

31 

24,719 

M.3S0 

41,069 

4,887 

13,056 3 2 

Total li506 

89 

59,203 

88,403 

97,605 

13,265 

87,556 0 7” 


11 Who could have predicted in 1780 ” (added the Bishop) 11 that such an 
assembly as this would take place here this day ? There was then no Bishop of 
Madras, and if there had been, the only clergyman of the Church of England ho 
would have hud in his diocese would havo been tho ono chaplain of Fort St. George. 
The only Missionaries in the country at that time were in Lutheran orders. He 
would have needed no assistants in Tinnevelly, liko Bishop Sargent and mysolf, to 
help him to superintend the one congregation then in existence in Tinnevelly, 
comprising forty souls. There would liave been no European missionaries^ of 
either of our two Societies present, for tho C.M.S. had not then come into exist- 

* On the exhaustion of the fund the Society (in 1882) voted £8,000 far the continua- 
tion of the work [85a]. 

| Includes TuLTwiftd , 
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enofi, and the SJP.G. had not then extended its operations to India. Its work in 
India was carried on by the Christian Knowledge Society. There would have 
been no native clergy present, and probably only one native agent. Who can pre- 
dict what the Btate of things will be in TinneveUy in 1980 ? If in the first 
hundred years of the history of the Tinnovelly Mission it has grown from 40 
souIb to 59,203— to give the number of the baptized olono— by the end of the 
second 100 years nearly the wholo of TinneveUy should be converted to Christ ,v [87]. 

On Jnly G, 1880, another festival day was kept at Edeyengoody, 
when Bishop Caldwell consecrated a stately church on which he 
had laboured with his own hands from time to time for thirty-three 
years. The native stonemasons having had no experience in building 
operations beyond their own simple houses, everything was moulded 
in full size by the Bishop in clay and copied by the workmen. Three 
thousand persons crowded into the church, and still more hung around 
the open doors and windows outside ; and yet everything was done 
with perfect reverence, and 648 persons communicated. In the con- 
gregation thus gathered out of heathenism there were representatives 
of every caste, from the highest to tho lowest, and this gave on 
additional significance to the words of the hymn, “ The Church’s One 
Foundation,” which the Bishop had translated into Tamil. The work 
of instructing the new converts of 1877-8 had been faithfully carried 
on — the success varying much in proportion to their ability to read 
and to the amount of personal care which could be given to them. 
In many districts these people were practising self-help, and forming 
among themselves associations for influencing their heathen neigh- 
bours [88]. 

In 1888 Bishop Caldwell removed his headquarters to Tuticorin,* 
tho chief seaport and the second civil station in TinneveUy. 

A large proportion of tho population of tho town consisted of high- 
caste Hindus, and most of the middle and working classes were also 
Hindus, but there was a growing (though smaU) congregation of native 
Christians and an English congregation. One of Bishop Caldwell’s 
objects in removing to Tuticorin was “ the strengthening and exten- 
sion of Missionary work of the ordinary kind, both congregational 
and educational,” and to promote this the College department of the 
Sawyerpuram Institution was transferred and received the name of 
“ Caldwell College.” As yet the Missionaries could be said to have 
only 14 reached the fringe ” of the higher castes and classes in Tinne- 
velly, but “ excellent results ” had been “ gained in connection with 
the superior Englisht Schools . . . established in towns inhabited by 
Hindus of the higher classes ” ; and in viUages where English educa- 
tion is unknown tho Bev. S. G. Yesadtan had adopted with modifi- 
cations a lyrical, musical style of preaching,]: founded on precedents 

* Tuticorin (- “tho town where tho wells got filled up") was occupiod by the 
Portuguese in 1582, and from 1G58 alternately by the Dutch and English until 1825, 
when it was finally ceded to England 

t In 1889 it was reported that at Alvar Tirunagnri “ the conversions have all been 
amongst . . . the high castes ” and “ tlm direct result of the Mission School in the 
place" [8861. 

I Providing himself with a trained choir of boys, the Missionary selects sn open place 
in the village, and there after dark, and after tho people havo dined, lio sets up a table 
with lights, and sings n scries of Tamil and Sanskrit verses, accompanying himself on 
the violin, and ovor and anon explaining tho meaning of what he sings, and impressing 
it on the attention of the hearers. Tho singing abounds in choruses, which are sung by 
tqo boys and occasionally joined in by the people. 
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derived from Indian antiquity — liis efforts being attended with 
“ remarkable results ” (in the Nagalapuram district) [89]. 

Among the other chief events of 1888 were the confirmation of 588 
natives at Tutioorin by Bishop Caldwell in one day, and the dedi- 
cation (on St. Andrew's Day) of a new and beautiful church at 
Mudalur, which was filled by 2,000 persons and surrounded by a 
much larger number [00]. 

In 1885 Bishop Sargent, and in 1887 Bishop Caldwell, cele- 
brated each the jubilee of his Missionary career, both occasions being 
“ attended with much joy and congratulation on the part of the native 
Christian community” [01]. In the address presented to Bishop 
Caldwell it was stated that 

11 every department of mission work in Tinncvclly hns developed tenfold, and wo 
may justly attribute this to a largo extent, under God, to your lordship's un- 
flagging zeal, patience, and love. Tho Tinncvclly of to-day differs vastly from 
that of 1838. It lias been your privilege— such privileges being permitted to but 
few— not only to share in the work of laying the foundations of the Church so 
deep and bo strong, but also as its lirst bishop to build up and consolidate an 
edifice that has attained a prominence unparalleled in the Missions of the 
world” [92]. 

By the ordination of 15 Deacons at Edeyengoody on December .19, 
1886, and 9 others at Tuticorin in the following Advent, tho number 
of the S.P.G. native clergy had been raised to 70 ; * and tho recont 
accession of wealthy landlords and a number of poor heathen in tho 
Nazareth district showed that there at least all classes were being 
influenced [98]. 

Nazareth indeed was now and still is ono of tlic most successful 
Missions in India, and the largest connected with tho Society in the 
Diocese of Madras. Under the superintendence of the Hev. A. Mak- 
goschib, its baptized adherents have greatly increased, and progress 
has been effected in every department. Its Medical work, Orphanage, 
and Art Industrial School have attained some distinction, and its 
Primary, Middle and High Schools exist without any aid from the 
Society’s funds. An increasing amount of self-support is regularly 
enforced as a duty, and besides gifts of money tho Christians offer 
first-fruits of every kind monthly in tho churches, this way of giving 
being 14 readily adopted ” by them [94]. 

On this subject Mr. Margoschih wrote in 1888 - 

41 Natives of India do not believe in a religion which costs them nothing, and 
the magnificent temples and shrines to be seen all over tho country are the best 
proof possible of the idea so firmly rooted in their minds that they should bo 
ready to spend and bo Bpcnt in the service of God. In further actual proof of this 
opinion, we find that all the great Hindoo and Mohammedan temples are richly 
endowed by native money, and the incomo accruing is sufficient for the up-keep 
of many of them for ever. When Hindoos become Christians there is no reason 
why they should think it the duty of tho Mission to support them and theirs for 
the term of their natural lives. If they foster such an idea, Jthen it must be the 
fault of their spiritual toachcrs and pastors, and their Christianity will never bo of 
a robust character ” [95]. 


* There had been a yet larger ordination at Palamcolta on January 81, 1860, when 
M native D e aeo ns and 10 Priests were ordained [98o], 
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The annual contributions from the Mission are sufficient to pro- 
vide (if necessary) for the support of two or three European clergy- 
men [96]. 

In anothor respect Nazareth sets a wiso and fruitful example: — 

41 Evangelistic work forms an integral part of tlio duty of everyono who calls 
himself a Christian, and though most of our Christians are not qualified to * go 
and teach, 1 yet each in his sphere can bear witness to the truth, and thus be a 
missionary. Fixed days ore Bet apart every week for systematic evangelistic 
meetings amongst the heathen. If the results are not large or very apparent, 
the obligation still remains the some.” 

So wrote Mr. Margoscliis in 1889, and at the same time he reported 
that nearly 500 people, gathered from four villages, had (after two 
ye&Ts’ probation and teaching) been baptized en masse at the very 
spot where formerly they sacrificed to demons. Bishop Caldwell ana 
eight clergymen took part in the ceremony ; a pandal was erected near 
a brook, and tho sacrament was given by immersion [97]. 

Addressing the Christians at the central station in January 1892, 
tho Bishop of Madras said : 11 In the whole Presidency of Madras, there 
is not another place where so much useful work of different kinds is 
going on, as at Nazareth ” [97 a]. 

An address presented (with a Tamil Bible) to his lato Royal High- 
ness tho Duke of Clarence and Avondale by the native Christians of 
Tinnovelly, during his tour in India in 1889, stated that 

“Roughly speaking, about 100* native clergymen, assisted by a large force of 
Catechists and Readers, minister tho Word and Sacraments to 100,000 1 native 
Christians, wliilo Tinnovelly Evangelists, not only in our own districts but in other 
parts of tho Presidency, and even in Ceylon and Mauritius, arc engaged in preach- 
ing tho Gospel to the heathen ” |U8J. 

On Bishop Sargent's doatli, which took place on October 12, 
1890, Bishop Caldwell, who had been ordained Deacon and Priest in 
the same years (1841-2), as well as consecrated with him in 1877 [99], 
undertook tho whole Episcopal oversight of Tinncvelly. It was 
however evident that ho too must soon lay down the burden which 
he hod borne so nobly and so patiently for half a contury [100]. His 
parting words on returning from England in 1884 were : “ For Tin- 
nevolly I have lived, and for Tinncvelly I am prepared to die ” [1011. 

Acceptable arrangements having bocn made for his retirement, lie 
resigned his episcopal office on January 81, 1891. On August 28 he 
passed to his rest at Ivodcikanal (Pulney Hills), and on September 2, 
amid ovory mark of respect and cstcom, ho was buried beneath the 
altar of the church at Edoycngoody at which he for so many years 
ministered [102]. 

In the words of tho Society's Report for 1890: — 

“His mark will remain on it [Tinncvelly! abidingly, and those who in the 
generations to come shall enter into his labours will recogniso the fact that they 
are building but oil his foundation, and will cherish his name as that of tho 
greatest Master Builder of the Spiritual Temple in Houtliem India 11 [103]. 

Sinoo Bishop Caldwell’s death the Society lias been renewing 
its efforts \see p. 547] to seouro tho formation of an independent Mis- 

* Actually 118. t 98,807, including about 18,000 catechumens. 
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nonary Bishopric for Tinnevelly. Apart from the system of “ Society” 
Bishops (that is, Bishops nominated and salaried by a particular 
Society), which the S.F.G. strongly deprecates, experience has shown 
that “ Assistant ” or 11 Coadjutor" Bishops do not meet the requirements 
of the Church in India — or at least of such a Mission as Tinne- 
velly — and as a matter of fact Bishop Caldwell’s usefulness and that of 
many of the Clergy, was frequently hindered by troubles arising really 
from the anomalous position which ho held* [104]. In May 1801 the 
Society voted £5,000 towards the endowment of a Bishopric for Tin- 
nevelly, to be formed on the lines of Chota Nagpur [105]. [See p. 499.] 
The Bishop of Madras, in the belief that legally (under his Letters 
Patent) he could not promote such a scheme, sought in December 
1891 the advice and counsel of the English Episcopate [108], but 
up to the time of going to press the difficulty had not beon overcome, 
although tho need of a resident Bishop in Tinnevelly is becoming more 
and more urgent. 


Statistics, 1892.— Christiana, 28,408; Communicants, 7,724 ; Catechumens, 7,155; 
Villages, 496 ; Schools, 107; Scholars, 7,815 ; Clergymen, 117 ; Lay Agents, 448. 
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p. 101. [52a] M.F. 1864, p. HR. [53] M.H. No. 2, pp. 10, 11 : see also 11. I860, p. 47; 
.To., V. 48, p. 880. [54] R. 1845, p. 84; R. 1847, pp. 84-5, 91; R. 1848, p. 105; 
M.H. No. 19, p. 15. [55] Jo., May 21, 1858; M.F. 1858, pp. 148-4. [66] M.F. I860, 
pp. 169-81; R. 1800, pp. 135-6; M.F. 1802, pp. 78-9; R. 1803, pp. 140-1; R. I860, 
pp. 110-11 ; M.F. 1878, pp. 525-0 ; M.F. 18 HO, p. 202. [57. 58} M.H. No. 2, p. 10 ; M.F. 
1887, p. 257. [ 60 ] M.H. No. 10, pp. 11-12, 21-1; R. 1810, pp. 88-4; R. 1851, p. 52; 
R. 1858, p. 67 ; R. 1850, p. 117 ; M.F. 1800, pp. 153-9 ; M.H. No. 23, p. 85 ; M.F. 1802, 
pp. 160-2; M.F. 1864, p. 208 ; R. 1877, p. 28 ; M.F. 1887, p. 259. [00] R. 1864, p. 00; 
R. 1855, p. 115; M.F. 1859, pp. 73-7; M.F. 18*1(1, p. 178; M.F. 1803, pp. 140-1; M.F. 
1887, p. 259 ; M.F. 1890, pp. 203-3. [01] M.F. 1891), p. 203. [02] M.II. No. 12, p. 81 ; 
M.H. No. 42, pp. 12-10; R. 184G, pp. 81-2; R. 1817, pp.84-5; R. 1848, p. 99; R. 1849, 
pp. 118-19; R. 1855, pp. 108, 115; R. 1850, p. 115; R. 1858, p. 98; R. 1860, p. 18G; 
M.F. I860, p. 178; R. 1804, p. 110; K. 1800, p. 137 ; M.F. 1870, pp. 809-10; R. 1881, p. 44 ; 
M.F. 1887, pp. 258-0. [03] R. 1800, p. 137. 1 04] M.F. I860, p. 199 ; M.F. 1806, pp. 101-6 ; 
Caldwell's “Tinncvelly Mission ” [see fBti | a bore), p. 285. [05] R. 1870, pp. 89-90. 
[00] M.D.C. Proceedings, 1885. [07] R. 1855, p. 108; M.F. 1856, pp. 45, 115,155-6; 
R. 1856, p. 108; M.F. 1859, p. 123; M.F. 1800, p. 210; -M.H. No. 19, p. 16: see also 
B. 1846, p. 88; Q.P., Oct. 1854; R. 1801, p. 157; M.F. 1862, pp. 77, 79; M.F. 1863, 
p. 189. [08] M.F. 185n, pp. 20-3, 197-8; Jo., V. 47, p. 145; R. 1855, p. 108; M.F. 1858, 
pp. 1-4: see also R. 1805, p. 121. [601 Jo., Mnv 19, 1805; M.F. 1N65, pp. 119-20; 

R. 1868-4, p. 101 ; R. 1865, pp. 121-2 ; R. 1800, pp. 129-31 ; R. 1868, p. 98 ; R. I860, p. 105 ; 
R. 1872, pp. 70-1. [70] Applications Committee Report-, 1882, p. 11 Hinl v. [71] R. 1866, 


[726] R. 1885, p. 46, and pp. 550-1 of this book. L73j MSS., V. 45, pp. 288-4, 240-50, 
268, 284; MJLT.C. Rcjiort, 1871-2, p. 4. R. 1872, pp. 71-2: see also R. 1861, p. 156. 
[74] Jo., Feb. 1850; Jo., May 20. 1859; II. 1801, pp. 152-8; Jo., Aiiril 19,1861; Jo., V. 
62, pp. 270, 889, 802, 897. [74ci] Jo., Jnne 18, 1858 ; M.F. 1858, p. 160. [76] Jo., Oct. 17, 
1878; Ja, Jan. 10, 1874; Jo., May 15, 1874; Applications Committee Report, 1874, 
PP- 4, 5,8; da, 1875, p. 5; do., 1876, pp. 6-7; Jo., Dec. 18, 1875; Jo., Jan. 21 and 
Jnly 21, 1876; M.F. 1876, pp. 62-3; Jo., April 21, 1882. [701 R. 1876, p. 20; R. 1877, 
P- 20. [77] M.F. 1856, pp. 108-0 : see also R. 1858, p. 105. [77a] M.F. 1870, p. 285 ; 
R. 1870, pp. 93-4; R. 1872, pp. 72-4 : see also B. 1875, pp. 24-5; M.F. 1876, pp. 80-40, 296; 
B. 1876, pp. 22, 26; R. 1878, pp. 84-5; R. 1880, p. 41; M.F. 1881, p. 898; M.F. 
1888, pp. 59-60; R. 1888, p. 55. [78] R. 1878, pp. 81-5; M.F. 1878, pp. 525-6. [70] 
B. 1875, p. 10. [70a] Jo., Oct-. 15, 1875; M.F. 1875, rp. 849-51; Jo., May 10, 1876; 
M.F. 1876, p. 192. [80] H. 1876, p. 22 ; M.F. 1876, p. 73 ; see also M.F. 1877, lip. 899-400. 
[81] B. 1875, p. 26 ; R. 1876, p. 24. [82] R. 1878, p. 81. [83] R. 1877, p. 26 ; Jo., April 
la » 1878; M.F. 1878, pp. 247-8, 456, 526; R. 1678, pp. 12, 81-5. [84| B. 1878, p. 82: 
see also pp. 84-5, aud R. 1879, p;*. 31-4. [85] R., 1878, pp. 12, 83-4 ; M.F. 1878, p. 456 ; 
•J^iOcfc. 19, 1870 ; R. 1879, p. 34. 1 86a] Applicaliona Committee Report, 1882, pp. 11, 14, vi. 
[80] M.F. 1887, p. 259 ; R. 1870, pp. 81, 84 ; R. 1880, p. 26. [87] B. 1870, p. 21 ; R. 1880, 
PP- 95-6; M.F. 1880, p. 142. [88] R. 1880, pp. 25-6; Jo., Juno 18, 1880; R. 1801, 
P- 46. [80] R. 1882, pp »4-7; R. 1888, pp. 158-04 ; M.F. 1888, pp. 40-1. [80o] Cald- 
well'i "General History ” of Tinnevelly [1] above), pp. 75, 83-4. [806] M.F. 1880, 
P- 477. [00] R. 1888, m, 40-9 ; R. 1884, p. 89. [01] M.F. 1887, pp. 257-00 ; M.F. 1890, 


L° a J 1887, pp. 46-7. [01 
I860, p. 108. [04] K. 1885, n. 40; 

fEJ7-0; M.F. 1890, p. 115; fc 180 
“Wj p. 40. [07] bT 1880, pp. 48 

PP* 47-0. [07»TI MSB.. V. 49. p. 11 


R. 1880, pp. 42-4; R. 1887, pp. 45-6. 
L 1887, pp. 43-4; R. 1888, pp. 54-5; 


' S M.F. 1890, p. 115 ; k 1801, pp. 24-5, 51-2. [05] R. 1888, pp. 54-5 [00] R. 

40. [07] R 1880, pp. 48-0; M.F. 1800, pp. 16-17,116; seeakoB. 1W, 

I. [07a] I MSS., V. 49, p. 177a. [08] M.F. 1800, pp. 261-8. [90] MJP. 1880, 
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p. 478; B. 1889, p. 48. [100JR. 1889, p. 48 ; R. 1800, p. 47 S M,F. 1800, p. 410; B. 1801, 
p. 44. [101] R. 1884, p. 40. pL02] M.F. 1891, pp. 870-1, 480, 460; B.1891,pp. 44-0; 
Standing Committed Book, V. 46, pp. 41-8, 188-0. [103] B. 1800, p. 108. [104] I MSS., 
V. 53, pp. 154, 108, 304, 311-13, 314, 217-18, 320, 380, 380-1, 385, 380, 333, 840, 863 ; Cor- 
responaenco (314 pp. folio), printed by M.D.C., in 1888, bound witb D MSS., V. 85, No. 7 
batch. [105] Standing Committee Book, V. 40, p. 250 ; B. 1801, p. 10. [108/ 1 MSS., 
V. 40, pp. 85-8, 108, 115-16, 157. 


(VI.) MADURA. Tlio district of this namo (area, 0,502 Bq. milcs) forms a con- 
necting link between Trichinnpoly (in tlie uortli) and Tinnovelly (in the south). Tho 
military Htatious— 1 Madura (Uio capital), Dindigul, and Rnmnud— i havo formed the contro 
also of the Society’s operations. 

An offshoot of the Trichinopoly Mission was begun at Madura by tlio S.P.C.K. 
(Lutheran) Missionaries in tho iHtli century* but being committed for tho most part to 
the care of incompetent native assistants it maintained only a precarious existence. A 
pestilence and hurricane in 1812 drove many of tlio converts hack to idolatry and 
demon-worship, but a few remained steadfast [1]. 

S.P.G. Period (1825-(>0).— At tlio timo of the transfer of the 
S.P.C.K. Missions to the Society \&ec, p. 502] Madura appears to havo 
been connected with Tanjore. In 1830 it was reunited to Trichi- 
nopoly, and visited periodically by the Rev. ]). Schiievvogel, who 
held service for the English as well as the Tamils. In his absenco 
prayers and a sermon were read by a gentleman in tho employ of tho 
principal collector, who with the aid of a eateeliist paid by Govern- 
ment kept tho congregation together. Tlio state of the native 
Mission at this time — both congregation and schools — was unsatis- 
factory, but in 1887 tlio great want, a resident Missionary, was 
supplied by the appointment of tlio Rev. J. Thomson, who was 
succeeded in 1838 by the Rev. C. Hubbard [2]. 

The Mission at this time included about 80 adherents, five schools, 
and 120 pupils ; it received much countenance from tho local autho- 
rities, and Judge Thompson presented a communion service to tho 
church. From time to timo Roman Catholics joined tho Mission — in 
1858 there was an accession of over 100 [B| — but the two great 
hindrances to conversions from heathenism were caste and the 
distressed condition of the people [4]. 

In 1850 a Mission Houso was erected at Cullucotci with a view 
to making that tlio headquarters of the Mission [51. 

In 1857 the Madras Diocesan Committee entered into a treaty with 
the American Dissenting Mission in Madura, by which the Society's field 
of operations in that province was considerably limited, and about 18G0 
they sold its property in the province [excepting that of tho Ramuad 
Mission] to tho American Mission, having previously withdrawn from 
the town of Madura. A few families of Tanjorc Christians residing 
in the town (about 50 souls) refused however to join either tho 
American or tho Lutheran Mission, and up to about 1874, when 
the old English Church was pulled down to mako room for a better 
cme, they assembled in it “ every Sunday " for Divine Service, one 
of their number officiating, and the Incumbent of the Church, once 
a Missionary of the Society, administering tlio Hply Communion to 
them. 

While tho new church was building tho American Missionaries 
lent one of thoir places of worship for the English services, but 

• One authority says in 1769, another gives the date ai 1785 [la]. 
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declined it for a Tamil service. The Tanjore Christians however 
were in prosperous circumstances, and able to hold* their own, but 
year by year an increasing: number of Christians migrating from 
Tinnevelly were “absorbed in the American community.” This was 
one of the effects of the treaty of 1857, by which the Society was 
excluded from all but the Bamnod division of Madura [6]. It Bcems 
incredible that the Society could have been party to such an arrange- 
ment, and in fact, when it became aware of it, which was not till 
1878, it promptly and emphatically disowned it. [Sec p. 559.] 

In another matter the Madras Committee exceeded their powers. 
In 1881 the Society learned that they had in 1808 transferred the 
Church at Madura to the Bishop of Madras, but although this action 
was unauthorised, it caused less objection as the building was to bo 
held in trust for tho service of the Church of England. 

A new church was consecrated on January 15, 1881 [7]. 

The resolutions of the Society on tho questions raised by the 
agreement of 1857 are given on p. 559, and although as yet it 1ms 
not itself directly occupied the town of Madura, it has since 1888 
assisted in providing for the native Christians there by lending one 
of its native clergymen to tho Bishop of Madras. This arrangement 
(which is similar to that niado in the case of Vellore [p. 527]) satisfied 
tho Bishop, who thought (in 18H3) that the Society should not 
reoccupy Madura, but that tho Church of England “ may and perhaps 
ought to do so ” [8]. 

llrfcrcncca (Mudnra).— [1J 11. ls:is, i». *7 ; 1*- 1854, pp. H4-5; M.R. 1854, pp. 177-8. 
[la] R. 1838, p. 87; Report of S.P.fr. Missions, 183U-8. printed by M.D.C. 1839; R. 1854, 
p. 84. [ 2 ] R. 1830, p. 48; R. 1831, pp. 171-3, 178-8; K. 18SS, pp. 00, 107; K. 183* p.50; 
R. 1888, p. 87; M.R. 1851, pp. 91-5. j.3j R. 1838, 87. |4j Q.P., July 1842, pp. 8-10. 
[5j R. I860, p. 74. [6J Statement by Row (1. 13illiu>; 1880 in Correspondence relating to 
tlio Rumnad Boundary (Question : «r D MSS., V*. 43, at end of M.D.C. Minutes. [7] 
Standing Conmiilteo Book, V. 40, pp. 112-13 ; I MSS., V. 47, pp. 27-81, 78-0. [8J I MSS., 
V. 47, pp. 77-9, 202-4; E. 1801, p. 23. 

(VI.a) DIHDIGUL, THE PULNEY HILLS. A branch of tho Triclii- 

nopoly Mission (S.P.CJv.) was commenced fit Pimligul in 17«7 by tho Rev. C. Pohlc. 
Up to 1830 it appears to lutvu fared similarly to the Madura Mission [see p. 554] [1]. 

S.P.G. Period (1825- 60).— Ill connection with the Madura Mission 
Dindigul was visited in 1830 by the Rev. i). Sciihky vogel, who 
reported, as an instance of the ignorance and superstition of the 
people, that the body of a criminal which had been left hanging on 
tho gallows near Dindigul, “ as a warning to others,” was resorted to 
by natives from all tho surrounding country, in the belief that it per- 
formed miracles ; money was offered, and the sand under tho corpse 
was taken away to bo mixed with water and drunk [21. 

In 1836 small congregations were formed in the district, and in 
1887 tho Bev. W. Hickky was stationed for a time at Dindigul 
and a Mission was organised. Services were held in English and 
Tamil and some Bomanists conformed, but the converts from 
heathenism were not numerous, and tho introduction of tho caste 
teBt in 1857 affeotud both school and congregation [3]. 

A more hopeful station was begun in 1847 on the Pulney Hills 
among the Poliars, an aboriginal tribe. Being persecuted by the 
dominant Monadic, or landed proprietor of the district, two of the 
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Foliar headmen, sought out Mr. Hickey. They had been told that 
Padres alone were likely to sympathise with such outcasts, and 
that his religion “ was one of mercy to the poor," and they begged 
“Hickey Padre" to receive them and their people, over 1,000, 
under Christian instruction. The baptism of the two headmen was soon 
followed by that of 881 of the tribe, who received teachers gladly 
and guaranteed the repayment of the expenses of the Mission to them 
in the event of a general apostasy or secession. Some did Becede 
under the influence of the Manadies, but this was stayed by Mr. S. G. 
Coyle, who 11 for six years with a self-denying and contented mind " 
lived in a mud cottage, labouring among them as Catechist till 1864, 
when he was ordained [4]. 

Tho Mission was now “full of promise," and the Bishop of 
Madras, who in 1858 baptized 18 and confirmed 4G converts, 
rejoiced as he stood on the hills and contemplated the 800 Christians 
gathered from tho wilderness and crowding the church [5]. 

Many of the converts, however, apostatised during the years 
1856-8 [6]. Tho withdrawal of tho Society from this part of Madura 
district lias been noticed on pp. 554-5. 


References (Dindigul and tho Tulnoy Hills). — [1] R. IH.'JO, p. 143; M.R. 1864, pp. 
177-8. [2] R. 1831, pp. 173, 175, 177-8. |3J li. 1837, p. 60; B. 1838, p. 80; B 1880, 
pp. 186, 143-4 ; B. 1857, p. 100. [4] B. 1854, pp. 04-5 ; M.R. 1854, pp. 170-80. [6] M.1I. 
No. 27, pp. 7, 8. [6J B. 1856, pp. 111-12 ; It 1857, p. 102 ; U. 1858, p. 100. 


(VI.6) RAMNAD. Tlio ancient Xevnindari of Hamnad (urea, 1,600 sq. miles) lias 
on the east coast of tlio Indian Pen insula, north of Tinuevclly. Since about tlio begin- 
ning of the 17th century it 1ms bivn in tho ;tosKf.>ssion of a powerful race of 
Maravcrs, who obtained their lands through their fidelity and allegiance to tlio groat 
Pandyan Kings of Madura. English control was introduced in 1781, and Ramnad now 
raiika among tlio most important and wealthiest of the States, paying an annual tax to 
the British Government. Connected with it are eleven islands, the moat noted of which, 
vis., Rmnesworam, forms a link in tliu “ Adam’s Bridge " connection of tho Peninsula 
with Ceylon. From their control of tho passage from tho mainland the ruling Chiefs 
derived their hereditary title of “ Setuputhy ” ( Lord of the Bridge or Causeway ”) , and 
the town* of Ramnad, from which tho district takes its name, is called after the god 
Bamanatliasawmy at tho temple in tho island of Rumcswuraiu or Painhan. The capital 
was removed to Ramnad from Pngalur ill tlio reign of lleguuda (1674-1710). When this 
Setnpathy died his forty-seven wives were burnt alive along with his dead body. 

Tne country is extraordinarily flat and uninteresting, there being but one small rock 
in the whole district, and beyond twelve miles inland tlio heat is generally intense. 
The perpetual passing of pilgrims to and from Bameswaram (which contains tne second 
most sacred temple in India), adds to tho linhenlthiness of the country. 

Tlio people are mainly agriculturists. Most of them probably belong to tho Tamil 
nation, and of the many castes tho oldest and Hlill the chief is tho Maravar, and tho 
most numerous tho Vellalar. The prevailing religion is Hinduism; but with it the lower 
classes combine the worship of tho titular gods or demons. 

Christianity was first introduced by tho Roman Catholics during the supremacy of 
the Portuguese at the beginning of the 16th century, and one of the famous Jesuit 
Missionaries, John De Britto, who had courted martyrdom, had his wishes gratified in 
1608. Subsequently to 1785 Schwartz and otlior Lutherans employed by the S.P.C.K. 
laid the foundation of a Mission at Ramnad. 

A School was first established in tho Fort with tlio support of Urn ruling Prince— his 
children and those of his successors (down at least to 1857) invariably attending for in- 
struction ; and in February 1800 was dedicated (by Gericke) a church which bad been 
erected in 1798 under the superintendence and with the aid of Colonel Martiny, the Com- 
mandant of the Fort (a Roman Catholic) [1]. 


800 miles S.W. of Madras and 100 N.W. of Ceylon. 
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8.P.G. Period (1825-92). — The Mission was nominally adopted oy 
the Society in 1825 [see p. 502] , but it continued (asVhen under the 
S.P.C.E.) without a resident Missionary until 1887, when the Bev. W. 
Hickey was stationed there. At the end of 1888 he returned to 
Dindigul (having established two Tamil Schools) [2]. 

The Mission now came under the Tanjore Missionaries, who 
however represented in 1889 that it was impossible for them to do 
much for a place 120 miles distant [8]. 

In 1854 u was placed under the temporary charge of the Bev. A. F. 
Caemmerer of Nazareth. Not more than 58 Christians assembled 
to meet him at his first visit, but four of them had travelled 20 to 
25 miles [4] ; and during his two years’ superintendence his labours 
were “abundantly .blessed ” [5J. 

In 1857 the Bev. J. F. Kearns reported of the Mission : — 

11 The aggregate number ot converts does not exceed GOO, a miserably small 
number when wo consider the early date of the Mission, but by no means to be 
thought lightly of when we reflect on the disadvantages they have lain under. 
Give them a resident Missionary, a man of zeal and earnestness, whose heart is 
filled with the love of Christ, and I feel sure that the Lord of the harvest will 
bleBS him with a rich harvest. The congregations arc instructed by a few native 
Catechists, nnder the superintendence of Mr. Shatter, the Society’s East Indian 
CatechiBt. The Bchools are good: the English school in the fort is, without 
exception, tho best in any of the Missions in the south, Seminaries excepted ” [6]. 

In this year, at the instance of the Bev. H. Pope, an agreement 
was entered into by the Madras Diocesan Committee and the 
American Dissenting Mission as to boundaries. [Sic p. 554.] 

The Bev. T. H. Suteb took charge of the Mission in 1859 [7] ; 
and in I860 a superior school (erected by the Manager of the 
Zemindari) was established [81. 

The Bev. Dr. J. M. Strachan, tho resident Missionary in 1864 
stated that many adults had sought baptism, but had not yet obtained 
it from him. Converts were to be bought “ any day with rice,” and 
11 What will you give us if we become Christians ? ” was not an 
uncommon question. But there were some earnest inquirers who 
but for caste would join the Mission. Finding that caste prejudices 
rendered the services of the Mission agents useless, he decided not to 
employ any caste-keeping Christian as catechist, but all the agents 
except one resigned in consequence [9]. 

The ministrations of tho native deacon, the Bev. J. D. Martyn, 
proved acceptable, and Dr. Strachan's influence increased during a 
visitation of cholera in 1865 [10J. 

Owing however to the irregular supply of Missionaries— there 
being four changes between 1857 and 1867— the history of the Mission 
was a chequered one until 1878, when the Rev. G. Billing undertook 
the revival and organisation of the work. The Christians then num- 
bered 861, and of schools there were only a few. The chief obstacle 
to the conversion of the people did not consist in their attachment to 
idol-worship, but hi 11 love of the world” [11]. 

The headquarters of the Mission, for some time in the Island of 
Pamban, were afterwards removed to the outskirts of Bamnad, where 
was purchased, in 1874, “ Singara Tope,” formerly a hunting-box of 
the Rajah, which had harboured all manner of strange wild beasts 
and reptiles [12]. 
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In July 1874 a Boys’ Boarding School wits opened ; accessions from 
five Tillages swelled the number of adherents to 600 in the next year, 
and in 1876 a new church was completed. Two native clergymen 
assisted Mr. Billing, and the work continued to progress [18]. 

During the great famine of 1876 7 the Valiyers from the neighbour- 
ing villages flocked into tho town of Bamnad, and were received into 
the Mission Belief Camp. Mr. Billing considered that but for this 
“ they would probably never liavo been brought under the influence of 
Christianity.” Tho Valiyers are by occupation chiefly fishers and 
charcoal-makers. Socially their caste is not a d g ded one, but they 
axe by nature “ emphatically low in their moral habits — if indeed 
they can bo said to have any conception of what is right.” 

At the conclusion of the famine, their huts having been swept away 
by flood, tho Missionaries formed (for such as wero willing to prepare 
for baptism) three settlements near their former abodes, where they 
could still engage in their hereditary occupations. To ono tho name of 
Puthukovil (= “tho New Church ”) was given by tlio people them- 
selves ; to the second that of Adhiyatclmpuram (= “ Bishop’s Town”), 
in memory of their indebtedness to Bishop Caldwell during the 
famine ; the third received no distinctive name. 

Visiting every part of tho district in 1878 and holding confirma- 
tions in five centres, Bishop Caldwell found that tho Mission had 
“taken a wonderful strido ahead” since tho famine — tho number of 
villages with Christians having increased to 140, and tho accessions 
being “ larger in proportion ” than in any other district in South 
India. “ In no part of our Mission field was the work done of a better 
quality.” 

Tho restraints of Christianity press heavily upon the Valiyers, but 
in 1888 they were reported to comprise “ 05 per cent, of tho Christian 
population ” of the Bamnad division of the Mission [14]. 

Another result of the famine was the founding of two orphanages in 
the Central Mission Compound for destitute children of both sexes; 
and in connection therewith a printing press and bookbinding depart- 
ment was opened in 1882 with the object (which lias been realised) 
of forming “ the nucleus of a self-supporting and indigenous Christian 
community in the town of Bamnad.” Other branches of industry were 
added in 1883, and of tho press it was reported in 1888 that it was 
“ the only one ” in the dioccso of Madras “ worked entirely by 
Christians ” [15]. 

In 1880 tho first favourable harvest since 1877 gave the ryots tho 
heart and means for festivals of their heathen religion, and the refusal 
of the Christians to join led to bitter persecution, which continued 
some time and checked prograss [16]. 

In the next year a long-standing question as to boundaries was 
settled. The terms of the treaty between tlio Madras Diocesan Com- 
mittee and the American Dissenting Mission in Madura in 1857, referred 
to on pages 554-5, were immensely disadvantageous to tho Society. 
Up to 1873 the Committee’s efforts in Bamnad wero very spasmodic, 
and they seriously contemplated handing over the Mission to the 
Americans. In 187 6 Mr. Billing proposed to the latter a revision of 
the boundary, and was allowed to remain in possession of two disputed 
wages. Unconsciously the treaty was infringed on k both sides, and 
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in 1878 the Americans asked him to sell land at one place and to 
transfer the congregations to them. ThiB he declined to do, and 
advised the Madras Committee to either withdraw from the treaty or 
get it modified. Adherence to it would have involved tho withdrawal 
of the Church from nineteen villages, leaving over 704 adherents 
(128 baptized) to join the Americans or the Jesuits, or to return to 
heathenism [17]. The action of the Society in the matter is expressed 
in the following: — 

11 Iiesolntuma of the Standing Committee , May 5, 1881. 

11 1. That the Society docs not consider itself pledged to any action taken by 
any Diocesan Committee unless such action fall within the powers possessed by 
such Committee or has received tho formal sanction of the Society. 

“ 2. That the Itanmad boundary Question though recorded in the minutes of 
the Madras Diocesan Committee in 1R57-H was not brought under the notice of 
the Standing Committee previously to 1S78, and that when ill 1878 the Madras 
Diocesan Committee called attention to tho question, the Secretary, under the 
instructions of the Standing Committee, wrote as follows With regard to a pro- 
posed revision of a boundary line between the American Mission at Madura and 
our own Ramnod Mission, the Standing Committee desire mo to say that they 
have the greatest repugnance against recognising any agreement with other 
Societies as to the limits of their soveral Missions, and they desire to worn tho 
Madras Diocesan Committee that the Society must on no account bo committed to 
any such agreement 1 ( Letter fivm Iter. ir. T. Bullock to Hcv. l)r. Straehan , 
12th April , 1878). 

11 3. The Standing Committee sen no reason now to depart from the position 
taken by them in 1878. They feel most deeply the evil of rival Christian organiza- 
tions contending for converls in thn presence of the Heathen, and deprecate as 
strongly as possible) any such action cm tlio part of their representatives. They 
claim, hqqyever, for the Church, thu full liberty to minister to her own children, 
and to ovangclisc tho heathen. At the same lime the Standing Committee 
express a hope that in any action which the Missionaries of the Society may enter 
upon hereafter, the utmost care will be taken to cultivate amicable relations with 
other Christian Missionaries ”118;. 

In 1882 Mr. Billing was transferred to Madras, and after three 
years' zealous and self-sacrificing labours the Dev. W. Belton, 
the next resident Missionary, followed him, but continued to exercise 
a general control over the work at Ihuunnd with the assistance of tho 
Rev. A. B. Vlckehk. 

Since 1878 the Christians lmd increased from 8G1 to 8,140, the 
Catechumens from 11 to 1)20, communicants from 01 to 741, the 
scholars from 170 to 1,188, churches from 1 to 5, and tho Mission had 
been divided into six districts, viz. Rumnad, Kilakarai, Paramagudi, 
Kilanjuni, Rajasingamangalam, and tho Isle of Pamban [10J. The 
church at Paramagudi, which waB built chiefly through the niumficenco 
of a lady in England, was dedicated to the Putience of God [20]. 

Returning in January 1888 Mr. Billing was accorded an over- 
whelming reception, being met outside tho town by large numbers of 
the people and “driven in triumph to the church where a short 
thanksgiving servico was held." The next day “ nearly nil tho influen- 
tial Hindoos of Rumnad” joined in welcoming him at the High 
Bchool, one of them assuring him of “ the appreciation of all classes 
and creeds in the elovating and philanthropic work of Christian 
Missions." 

The High School had been for some years self-supporting, and th^. 
centenary of its establishment had boen celebrated in 1685. 
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The Kilaxyuni district was in charge of the Rev. J. Sadanantham, 
tho first native o£ Ramnad admitted to Holy Orders (deacon, 1886). He 
was one of a few boys gathered into a school opened by the Rev. H. 
Pops in 185.7, and though his guardian was a Roman Catholic he 
eventually joined the Mission. With one exception all the other agents 
also of Kflanjuni were natives of tho district. 

In the Island of Pamban, however, there had been retrogression 
among the the Kadiers — a caste so degraded that the Mahommedans 
regarded them as “ too low in the scale to be worthy of being made 
followers of their Prophet. 11 It is supposed that Christianity had 
originally been introduced among them by the Dutch [21]. 

In 1889 Mr. Billing* was driven to England by illness, and on 
November 2, 1890, his successor, the Rev. A. H. Thomas, died at his 
post [22]. Brief as was his ministry Mr. Thomas gained a 11 marvel- 
lous " influence over Hindus as well as Christians, and a nlonth 
before his death the entire inhabitants of a village, 110 in number, 
renounced idolatry, and surrendered to him their idols and other 
symbols of Paganism [22a]. 

One of the last acts of Bishop Caldwell (to whose episcopal 
oversight Ramnad had been entrusted ns well as Tinnevclly) was to 
visit the Mission in 1890 and confirm 185 candidates [28]. At present 
the Mission is under the charge of the Rev. A. D. Limbnck [24]. 

Statistics, 180*2. — Christians, 8,409 ; Communicants, 881 ; Catechumens, 859 ; Vil- 
lages, 121 ; Schools, 84 ; Scholars, 1,059 ; Clergymen, 9 ; Lay Agents, 134. 

References (Ramnad). — fl] The “ Ramnad Manual," pp. 120-118 ; Caldwell's Early 
History of Tinnorelly, pp. 54, 03-4 ; M.F. 1857, pp. 111-14 ; M.F. 1888, p. 404; I MSS., 
V. 49, pp. 193-4. T2J M.F. 1857, p. 114 ; R. 1838, pp. 87-8. T3J R. 1840, p. 92. [4] R. 
1854, pp. 91-2. [51 R. 1850, p. 107. |"01 M.F. 1857, pp. 114-15: (7] R. 1859r p. 115. [8] 
R. 1800, p. 136. fO j R. 1804, pp. 119-20. [10] R. 1865, pp. 125-7. [11] K. 1807, p. 110 ; 
R. 1874, pp. 80-1; M.F. 1888, p. 404 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 19, p. 88. [12] M.F. 
1888, pp. 312, 462-8. [13] R. 1875, pp. 29, SO; K. 1870, p. 25. 1141 M.D.C. Quarterly 
Report No. 19, pp. 89, 40; R. 1878, pp. 33-1; R. 1879, p. 83; R. 1888, pp. 52-». 
pL5] M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 19, pp. 30-8; M.F. 1HHH, pp. 314, 402, 460-9; M.F. 
1890, pp. 414-15. [16] R. 1880, pp. 41-2 ; R. 1883, p. 40. [17] Correspondence relating 
to the Ramnad Boundary Question, D MSS., V. 49. [18] Standing Committee Book, 
V. 40, pp. 18, 44, 47-8, 50-2, 163; I MSS., V. 47, pp. 45-0, 80-7. [19] M.D.C. Quarterly 
Report No. 19, pp. 38-13; R. 1884, p. 39; II. 1885, p. 40; R. 1888, pp. 51-2; M.F. 1888, 
pp. 466-0, 469. [20 1 M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 19, p. 41; M.F. 1890, p. 411. [21] 
M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 19, pp. 42-3. [22] R. 1889, p. 54; R. 1890, p. 47; 

M.F. 1890, p. 470. [22m] I MSS., V. 49, pp. 193-4. [23J M.F. 1800, pp. 410-17. 

[24] R. 1891, p. 23. 


(VII.) MYSORE. This native State, situated to the south of Dharwar and the 
Hyderabad ceded districts, forms a tableland 2,000 feet above tho sea level, and contains 
several prominent hills crowned with fortB. In early time Mysore was the principal 
seat of tne Joins. For tho greater part of its history it has boon under Hindu rulers. 
Area , 24,723 sq. miles. Population, 4,913,004 ; of these 4,039,104 are Hindus and 
88,185 Christians; and tho majority speak Canarese. 


The Society's operations have been carried on in the districts of 
Bangalore (1687-02), Sheemoga, and Oossoor. 

Bangalore (1887-92) (with Sheemoga and Oossoor or Horn).— 
At some time previously to 1887 Mr. Malkin, the Chaplain at Bangs- 
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wrasTseasess ssutti ® 

him, and “too continued keeping school, and every now and then 
nulling upon the Chaplains to baptize and bnngmg some 10 or 12 
poor Want natives to the Communion at the Englrnh Church. 

On the Kev. G.Tkevok taking charge of 

found the Mission “ a mere name ’’—represented by 40 persons under 
an ignorant and unworthy native teacher. Hitherto there had been 
no local support of the Societv, but on the ““J v“ 

Society providing an educated catechist (Mr. Ooul horp), Mr. Treyw 
raised a fund for the erection of some schools and of tbeMissio 
Church of St. Paul,” which was consecrated on March 81, 1840. ana 
“ dedicated for Divine Service in the native languages only. Before 
leaving Bangalore Mr. Trevor, with the approval of tho Bishop, 
organLd (about 1844) a local Association of the Society, wj** *be 
Madras Committee at first discountenanced so for withdraw 

their own agent, but the Society welcomed the Aasomtocn, and «» 
anneal to it the difficulty appears to have been amicably setUed PJ. 
PP ?‘ Modi good” was at this time (1844) being effected by tins Tarn! 
Mission, which contained 388 baptized persons. Extensionshadbeen 
made to Mootoocherry and to Shcempga, and (lot it be recorded to 
their credit) the European residents at Bangalore wore ready 
ISibuteto similar attempts ’’ at Mysore, Oossoor, and several other 

Pla< Ths^ openings could not be taken advantage of by ’ the Society, 
which o*ly succeeded in placing a single ordained Misamnary * 
Bangalore, and tho result in 1854 was reported to be a feeble ana 
disheartenal Mission . . . surrounded on all sides by difficul^ and 
discouragement, with little hope of satisfactory progress ^erMurtmg 
circumstances.” The clergyman then in charge the Bev. D. 
bimootoo, a native [8, 4], had been part y supported by tbeBfmgMote 
Associate since 1851 ; and in 1858 the Mission was “left mitirdy 
to local management and the support which it , 

from tho large b European community of Bangalore with four clergy 

m<B Me«mwhilo, in 1840, nt the instance Mr JL Btok^ ^he 
Madras Civil Service, who presented premises at SheemoM, tlie Hocieiy 
had undertaken to support a Mission there amongthe Caimtes^a 
the Bishop of Madras in 1811 expected much from the QF^g 
tliere [01. P Little or nothing howovor appears tohavetaenact y 
attempted then, and though the Society’s connection with Ba ngalo^ 

was subsequently resumed, and is still ^^’^ChJd b^ 
at Oossoor, the Conarese as a body still remain unto 7 

Church [7]. 


Statistics, 1898^— Cl*ri»tian«, 887 i Cornmnaic^eST i C.UschmnenMli Vin^Ti 
Sehools, 8 ; Scholars, 880 ; Clergymen, 1 ; Lay Agent*, 88. 

1 Uftrenm (Bangalore, with Sheemoga and Oossoor).— [1] App. Jo. D, pp. 


80ft-li, 

O 
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810-19 ; a 1844, pp. 80-7. [S] a 1844, pp. 87-8; M.R. 1884, pp. 187-8. [8] M.B. 
1854, p. 188. [4] App. Jo. O, pp. 807-8; a 1849, p. 118; a 1844, p. 80. r®] *■ 
m. 88-6; a 1888, p. 181; a I860, p. 110; a 1857, p. 105; a 1888, p. 05. \V\ Jo. 
V. 44, pp. 868-0; B. 1841, p. 75; B. 1848, p. 116. [7] B. 1884, p. 80 ; R. 1891, p. 24. 


(Ym.) HYDERABAD, tlie largest of tlio Indian Native States, occurring the 
Doccan or central plateaa of Southom India. Tlio ruling dynasty— that of “ tli« Nixam " 
(who ranks highest of all the Indian princes)— is of Turkoman origin. Arqa (including 
Bar*r), 98,000 sq. miles. Imputation, 11,637,040. Of these 10,915,349 aro Hindus, 
1,188,606 Mohommedans, and 30,439 Christians ; and about 4& millions speak Telngu, 
4 millions Maliratti, and lfc millions Ciuiurcse. 

The Society’s operations have been carried on in the districts of 
Secunderabad and Hyderabad. 

Writing to tlio Society on Decomber 7, 1841, the Bishop of Madras 
said of the capital of the Native State : Hyderabad “may bo called 
pre-eminently the wicked city; for I am told that there is. no 
abomination which is not known and common within its walls; ... a 
Missionary wonld have at present, humanly speaking, no chance . . , 
but at Secunderabad, the British cantonment, 1 think that much might 
be done" [1]. 

Whether Hyderabad exceeded Sodom in wickedness is open to 
question; but certain it is that it contained more than 11 ten 
righteous," for as early as 1828 over £100 was collected tliero after a 
sermon by Archdeacon Robinson of Madras in aid of tlio Society's 
operations in India [2], and at the time the Bishop wrote (1841) 
the nucleus of a Mission had already been formed in the immediate 
vicinity — at Secunderabad- by one of tlio late Chaplains, the Rev. 
Mr. Whitford, who had gathered a little band of native Christians [8'|. 

S.P.G. Period (1842 02). — At Secunderabad tlio Society* in 1812 
stationed a nativo Missionary, tlio Rev. N. Pakaxjody, “on 
excellent man " (reported tlio Bishop in 1814), who “ lias been already 
instrumental ... in bringing many of his countrymen . . . to . . . 
Christ ” [4]. 

Mr. Pabanjody was regarded “with general and just respect by 
the European community,” who supported his Tamil and Telugu day 
schools, which by 1848 woro “ scattered over the station ” and 
extended to “ Bolarum and the Residency at Hyderabad," at both 
which places “ excellent churches ” had been recently built by the 
English congregations [5]. 

With the help of Major Hall a new Mission Church was erected at 
Secunderabad in 1852 -4, and at its consecration on November 29, 
1865. the Bishop of Madras held a confirmation [6]. 

Meanwhile (in 1852) GO of Mr. Paranjody’s candidates had been 
confirmed [7], he had begun to officiate weekly “ at a church in Hyder- 
abad " [8], and he could now (1855) report his first convert from 
Mahommedanism [9]. 

In 1858 his preaching was interrupted with violence by tlio 
Mahommedans, but his converts resisted the attempts of a Mormon 
emissary to draw them away [10]. 

Mr. Pabanjody remained in charge of the Mission until 18G1 [11] » 
and although by his successors (mostly native clergymen, who, their 
Bishop says, have worked “ zealously and well ") efforts continued 
to be made to reach the Mahommedans and Telugus also, by means 
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of schools, and in 1875 some of the former wore among the con- 
verts [12], yet tho Mission has scarcely touched Maliommed&n- 
ism [13]. ^ 

With a view to extending Missionary operations to the Mussul- 
mans, and the Mahrattas and Canarese, and forming a chain of 
stations to connect Hyderabad with the G.M.S. Missions at Kamma- 
met, Mastdipatam, the Bishop of Madras has frequently appealed to 
the Society for the necessary means. Thus far the Society, in view of 
limited funds and superior claims elsewhere, has felt unable to enter 
on the work [14]. 


Statistics, 1802.— Christians, 5G5 ; Villages, 42 ; Schools, 6 ; Scholars, 2G2 ; Clergy- 
men, 8 ; Lay Agents, 40. 


References (Hyderabad).— {1] R. 1842, pp. 114, 110-17. \S] R. 1828, p. 62. [3] R. 
1842, pp. 114, 110-17 ; li. 1H48, p. 00. [4] Jo., V. 46, p. 22 ; R. 1842, p. 20 ; R. 1844, p. 6. 
[B] R. 1848, pp. 90-101. [Oj Jo., V. 40, p. 87 ; R. 1852, p. 100 ; R. 1854, p. 97 ; R. 1856, 
p. 119. [7] SUI. No. 27, pp. 1», 11 ; It. 1852, p. UMi. [8 1 R. 1854, p. 07 ; Q.F., July 1854. 
[0] R. 1855, pp. 310-20. [10J R. 1858, j>. 105. [11] R. 18(11, p. 100. [12] R. 1801, p. 100 J 
R. 1803, ii. 08 ; R. 1801, pp. 118-10 ; H. 1875, p. 01. [13] It. 1884, p. 80. [14] R. 1884, 
p. 80 ; R. 1888, p. 50 ; I MSS., V. 40, pp. 173-5, 185-7. 


(IX.) THE TELTJGU MISSION. Tho Tolugn district, comprised in the 

collectomtes of Cuddiipuli and Kurnool, a country of hills mid valleys, fonnB one of the 
most arduous of Mission fields. The rain hill is tun smallest ill tho Presidency, and yet 
at one season the land is flooded, while at another vegetation is burnt up by tho sun and 
all work in the fields ceases. llmul belts of jungle cross the country, and for soveral 
months in the year malaria pervades every villnge and invades almost eveiy house. Tho 
Telugus ore for the most part n poor agricultural people, and though they are rudo and 
uneiutured, their language is so sweet and flowing that it is called the “ Italian of tho 
East." The Tclugn-Hpcukiiig inhabitants of India number 10,885,187 millions — that 
is, noarly five millions more than the Tamil population. Christianity was introduced 
among them by llie Roman Catholic Missionaries towards the end of tlic 18th century. 
Since 1822, when the London Missiminry Society began work then*, tho field has been 
occupied by tlic Independents, American Baptists, American Lutherans, and other sects, 
besides tho two groat M issionary Societies of the Church of England. Roughly speaking, 
the field occupied by tlio H.P.G. lies between tho towns of Cuddapali, Kurnool, and 
Cumhnm — more especially in tlio valleys of Ivundeo and Cuinbuin — and now forms the 
three Mission districts of Mt.tyalapud, Kalsapad, and Niuulyal* Kurnool [1].. 


Mutyalap&d is 45 miles north of Cuddapali, 35 miles south of Xundyal, and 50 west 
of Kalsapdd [2]. 

The Telngu Mission of the 
families who separated from the ] 

W. Howell, joined the Church of England i — - ----- 

applied to the Rev. W. W. Wbitford, the C haplain of Poonamalloe, who occasionally 
viuted Cuddapoh to administer tho Sacraments. He received them into tlic Church of 
England, gave them land on which to build houses, and appointed a catechist and 
schoolmaster. For tho administration of tho Sacraments they remained dependent 
upon the occasional visits of a Chaplain until tho appointment of the Rev. U. Davies by 
the Additional Clergy Society to tlio charge of the English congregation at Cuddapoh in 
1849. Mr. Davies not only took tho Tolugn Christians under his pastoral care but 
organised evangelistic work among tho surrounding heathen, ana with such effect that 
80 converts wore baptised at Rudravemm (55 miles north of Cuddapali) m July 1852, 
80 at Gublagundam Jumbledinno in September 1H58, and in tho next month oil the 
Males of Mutyalapad and many in Gorygonur and Muddhur applied for Christian 
instruction. The MrIm (from whom most of tho converts wore drawn) are of the same 
clou as tlio Pariahs of the Tamil country, and the movement among them m favour of 

o o 2 
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Christianity so alarmed the Reddies and Cnrunma that at their instigation Mr. Davies 
was maltreated end violently driven out of the villages by the Sudras of Wonypenta and 
-Mutyslapad in December 1858 [8]. ^ 

S.P.G. Period (1854 -92). — Mr. Davis now went on sick leave ; and 
on his appeal the Society, which had been urged by the Bishop of 
Madras m 1841 to establish a Mission at Kumool, took up the 
native Mission in 1854 [4]. 

The Bev. J. Clay, who since March 1854 hod been undertaking 
the English duty at Cuddapah, became in September the first Mis- 
sionary of the Society in the district, having as his assistants Messrs. 
J. P. Spencer (joined 1854, ordained 1808), and J. Higgins (joined 
1855, ordained 1800); and in Juno 1855 tho headquarters of the 
Mission were removed to Mutyalapad [5]. 

From this centre the three Missionaries carried on systematic work 
in the neighbourhood : the Gospel was preached to all classes, but from 
the beginning the only real substantial impression made was upon the 
Malas, who came forward in small communities and placed themselves 
under Christian instruction. As a class tho Malas aro weavers, they 
are also employed as agricultural labourers, coolies, village watch- 
men, horsekeepers and servants. After daily instruction and a pro- 
bation of one to two years those of approved character and conduct 
were baptized. The condition of the majority when first they sought 
Christian instruction was thus described by Mr. Clay — using tho words 
of a Mala from a distant village 

“I asked him why lio desired instruction, and what he know of Christianity? 
Hia reply was: 1 1 know nothing: I do not know who or what God is, I do not 
know what I am or wliut will become of mo after death ; hut all this you can tell 
me, and I have come to be taught by you. Become our Guru, and tfc will obey 
you in all things.* ” 

In 1856 about soventy (gathered from six stations) were confirmed 
by tho Bishop op Madras. Village after village yielded inquirers, 
and a difficulty was experienced in providing instruction. As soon as 
possible Christian youths were trained and appointed teachers to 
their own people. This was tho beginning of the native agency [6]. 

By 1859 thirteen congregations had been formed, including a total 
of 1,146 adheronts, of whom 600 wero baptized |7], and this in a 
district notorious “ for tho hardened and daring felons which it pro- 
duced,” and in which the opposition to tho introduction of Christianity 
had not been “ exceeded in virulence in any part of India " [8]. Though 
the Christians were subjected to “ considerable persecution " — in some 
instances being "violently beaten,” in others having their houses 
burned or robbed, and this frequently at the instigation of tho village 
magistrates (Brahmans mostly) [0] — the Tclugu Mission now ranked 
next to Tinnevelly in showing the most hopeful signs of progress [10]. 
The Christians were becoming industrious and careful ; not one was 
dependent for support on the Mission, but on the contrary the weekly 
offertory was 41 amply sufficient ” to relieve the sick.and infirm of each 
village [11]. 

Provision for the extension of the work was made in 1659 [12], 
and in 1861 a new centre was formed under the Bev. J. Higgins at 
Kalsapad, a moderately-sized village, isolated and seldom visited by 
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Europeans. The work in the district has been very successful [18]. 
(About this time, however, on account of disputes and quarrelB 
between hjm and his flock, the teacher of the Cuadapah congregation 
was withdrawn. He was never replaced, and the congregation, left 
without supervision, broke up, some of its members becoming teachers 
in the Mutyalapad Mission, the rest drifting back into the ranks of 
the L.M.S. [18a].) 

Among four villages added to the Kalsapad branch in 1868 was 
one called Obelapoor, three miles distant. The people had.been long 
anxious to join, but on account of their character — as professional 
thieves — Mr. Higgins at first refused to have anything to do with 
them. At last lie consented to receive them under instruction pro- 
vided they built decent houses, erected a place of assembly for prayers, 
and adopted new means of livelihood, and further that no rumour of 
tlioir dishonesty reached him in the interval. About a year after “ this 
ultimatum was issued ” he wrote (18G8) 

"How vividly the serno recurs to my mind of the hopeless circumstances 
under which it whs published ! It was my first visit to the village, one of the 
most wretched I have over seen ; the houses, as I have before described them, 
being little bettor than cock-baskets built of date branches. It seemed impossible 
to preserve order, for much as the people wished to express by silence, a respect 
for my presence, they were continually defeating their own wishes. Now the men 
would swear at tho women, and again the women would scream at their children. 
Seated under a tree I briefly explained to them my intentions. 1 did not even 
venture to ask them to join me in a prayer, hut rode away, afterwards thinking on 
the unpromising work I hud taken in hand, and not a little dismayed at my last 
discovery, which was that many of the men had two wives each 1 And yet, with 
hardly anything that I can attribute to my own exertions, this village has tamed 
out far better than I expected. I lately visited it, and how great a contrast the 
villago presented to the sceno I first witnessed ! Most of the people had built 
their houses, and a neat little school-room had been erected. If nothing more, 
cleanliness, which is next to godliness, seemed in some measure to have been 
attained. The congregation that assembled for prayers was quiet and orderly — 
and tho school children were pretty well advanced. Some of the men had set up 
looms and taken to weaving, others had engaged in the trado in goat-skins ana 
buffalo horns, and in cases where parties were without the capital to build a house, 
they had gone down to Budwail, and by working for a few months as coolies on 
the roads, were enabled to lay by sufficient for that purpose. Thus it will be 
Been that on an almost hopeless soil a great change has been effected ” [14]. 

' At the Bishop’s visit in this year 17 natives (9 women) walked. 80 
miles to be confirmed [14a]. 

In 1868 the cnstoni of offering first-fruits to God was introduced 
at Kalsapad, partly in order to supersede the heathen festivals in 
honour of “ Magna) Matris,” usually celebrated after abundant 
harvests [16]. At Mutyalapad also the principle of self-s&pport 
was well acted upon — “ all the schools and chapels in the villages, ,v 
excepting the central ono, having been erected without aid from 
the Society. Such was the report in 1866 [16], when Mr. Higgins 
was succeeded at Kalsapad by tho Rev. »T. P. Sfencer. Amid much 
sickness and discouragement tho Missionaries persevered in their 
efforts, until in I860 tho congregations and the baptized hod increased 
threefold [17]. 

In the next ten years tho Missionaries, whose powers were fulmg v 
were unable to effectively supervise the growing work, and the 
bonds of fliampliwA being slackened, much hard-earned fruit was 
dissipated. In the midst of all came the terrible famine of 1876r7. 
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Nevertheless the congregations in 1870 had increased to 76 (nearly, 
double the number of 1869) and the adherents to over 4,000, of whom 
neady 2,400 were baptized [18]. >. 

With the advent of Messrs. Shepherd and Inman in 1877 and 
Britten in 1881 new life was given to tho work, but the new 
arrivals had hardly gained sufficient knowledge of the language to 
be useful when, in 1880, Mr. Spencer retired, and in 1884 Mr. Olay 
died. The latter, who was a good Telugu scholar, and helped in the 
revision of the Telugu Bible and Prayer Book, was the author of 
some useful works of instruction in that language [19J. 

On the appeal of Mr. Latham (the head of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment) a branch station was opened at Kumool under a catechist in 
1875, and in 1888 Mr. Shepherd was appointed to organise it as a 
new centre, including Nandyal. He soon had to take sick leave, and 
Mr. Britten, who replaced him, was charged with the primary duty 
of establishing at Nandyal a Training College for native agents [20J. 
(A boarding school for this purpose had been started at Mutyalapad 
some twenty years beforo) [20 a]. 

For nearly the whole of the next four years tho two large Mis- 
sions of Kalsapad and Mutyalapad, with their more than 100 con- 
gregations and 6,000 Christians, were virtually served by one Mis- 
sionary. Towards the end of 1888 the Rev. II. G. Downes and in 
1889 Mr. G. F. Hart were added to the staff [21]. 

During the ten years 1879-80 tho Telugu Missions had began to 
rival the old Tinnevclly Missions in continually increasing numbers, 
the baptized showing a more than two-fold incroaso [22]. 

The Beport for 1884 stated : — 

"There is probably no Mission in Die world with brighter prospects of nn 
abundant harvest than that in the Telugu country. Thousands of the Mains and 
Madigas offer to place themselves under Christian instruction, but tho Missionaries 
are unable to receivo them owing to the paucity of teachers. The number of 
European Missionaries should be doubled, and that of the Native agents increased 
fourfold” [23]. 

A similar state of things was reported in 1891 [21]. 

Tho want of a native* ministry liad long been a pressing one, and 
the evil consequences of leaving the Christian congregations untended 
and unvisited had become painfully apparent. Hence tho establish- 
ment of the Training College at Nandyal [see p. 791], on which much 
labour has been bestowed and not in vain [25]. 

The state of primary education in the Missions is indicated by the 
fact that about one in every live of tho adult Christians is able to 
read-^one-third being women. Much however remains to be dono 
for the higher education of native girls, the futuro wives of the native 
teachers and clergy [26]. 

The converts m their poverty have shown liberality in 44 labouring 
for the maintenance of the faith.” It is a rule that every Christian 
family shall pay at least one anna a month towards the fund for 
supplying native teachers, and all tho agents, European and native, 
contribute one-twentieth of their monthly salary to the same fund. 

* The first Telugu clergyman employed in tho S.P.G. Mission was not tho Roy. 
J. Dosigaoharri (os stated in tbo Society’s Report for 1801, p. 62), but tho Rov. David 
GnAnAbharanam, who was educated at tho Theological College, Madras, and ordained 
deacon on Trinity Sunday, May 28, 1808 [26a]. 
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The weeld^offertory, too, is nlainfcained even in 11 every little Prayer 

Through a Native Ghuroh Council formed in 1888 the various 
branches have been united and consolidated into one Mission [28], 
and this, though one of the youngest, is also at the present time “ per- 
haps the most promising of all the S.P.G. Missions in India " [29]. 

Statistics, 1802. — Christians, 0,281; Communicants, 2,115; Catechumens, 4,819; 
Villages, 145 ; Schools, 95 ; Scholars, 1,7-18 ; Clergymen, 9 ; Lay Agents, 1G2. 

Be/erencea (The Telugu Mission). -{1] QP-. May 1800, p. 2 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Report 
No. 7, 1886, pp. 52, 58; K. 1887, p. 89 ; M.F. 1890, pp. 444, 419. [2| M.F. 1859, p. 188 ; 
R. 1899, p. 51 ; M.F. 1899, p. 415. [3] M.F. 1859, pp. 185-7 ; MJj.C. Quarterly Report 
No. 7, p. 55. |'4j Jo., V. 47, pp. 5, » ; R. 1812, p. 110 ; R. 1854, p. 99 ; M.F. 1859, p. 187. 
[6]R. 1855, pp. 112-13; M.F. 1850, p. 249; M.F. 1859, pp. 187-8; M.D.C. Quarterly 
Report No. 7, p. 55; M.F. 1890, p. 419. (OJ M.F. 1859, pp. 219-53, 278-82; M.F. 1857, 
p. 253 ; R. 1850, pp. 110-11 ; R. 1857, pp. 97, 9!M 01 ; M.F. 1859, pp. 27-91, 188-90, 190-207 ; 
R. 1800, p. Ill ; M.F. 1890, pp. 415-0. [7J M.F. 1890, p. 149. (8] M.F. 1850, ]>. 20. [P] 
M.F. 1850, pp. 251,279; R. 1857, p. 101 ; R. 1858, p. 99; M.F. 1859, pp. 20, 189; M.D.C. 
Quarterly lU-port No. 7, p. 55. |10] R. 1858, p. 99; R. 1859, p. 109; M.F. 1859, p. 27. 
[11J M.F. 1859, p. 203. [12] R. 1859, p. 100; M.F. 1859, pp. 23-8. L13j R. 1801, 
jip. 159-00 ; R. 1892, p. 191 ; R. 1893, p. 97 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 7, pp. 50-7 ; M.F. 
1890, pp. 449-7. 1 13a | M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 7, p. 59. 114] R. 1893-4, pp. 118-14. 
[14#i | M.F . 1891, pp. 1, 2. 1 15 1 M.F. 1803, pp. 154-3 ; li. 1804, pp. 121-2. [16] R. 1899, 
p. 3 10. (17] M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 7, p. 57 ; M.F. 1890, pp. 440-7 : see aha R. 
1970, pp. 93-4. [18] M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 7, p. 57 ; M.F. 1890, p. 447. (10] R. 
1884, p. 9-1. M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 7, pp. 57-8 ; M.F. 1890, p. 81. 1 20 1 M.F. 1875, 
p. 278 ; R. 3879, pp. 22-8 ; M.D.C'. Quarterly Report No. 7, pp. 57-8; M.F. 1890, p. 448. 
1 20aJ M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 7, p. 69. [21 1 R. 188 1, p.3l ; M.F. 1889, pp. 157-8 ; 
M.F. 1890, p. 419. 1 22 1 li. 1880, pp. 42 ; R. 1883, p. 39; M.F. 1890, p. 449. T23J R. 

1881, p. 85. [24 1 R. 1891, p. 52. [25 j R. 1883, p. 39 ; R. 1881, pp. 81-5; R. 1883, 
pp. 44-5; R. 3889, p. 45; It. WI, p.'43; It. 1888, p. 51; R. 1889, p. 51; M.F. 1889, 
pp. 179-81 ; M.F. 1890, pp. 148-51 ; R. 1890, p. 51 ;.U. 1891, p. 52. [25a! I MSS. V. 49, 
pp. 15K, 417; R. 1891, p. 52. (26j R. 1890, p. 51 ; M.F. 1890, p. 451. 127] M.D.C. 
Quarterly Report No. 7, p. 53. [28 ] li. 1890, i>. Cl ; M.F. 1890, p. 452. [29] I MSS. 

V. 40, p. 194 ; It. 1891, p. 52 ; M.D.C. Quarterly Report No. 7, pp. 52, 57. 

(X.) COIMBATORE DISTRICT ia situated between Madura (in tho south) 
and Mysore (in the north), and was acquired in 1799. 

In the 8.P.G. Report for 1829 >( Coimbctore 11 is mentioned as affording an instance 
of tho Iwneficial inflnenco of the early Missionaries of the H.P.C.K. in almost ovary part 
of the I'eniiiBula. Though there was “ no particular [Mission] station ” in the district* 
the existence of a small congregation of Christians there (desi-cndnuts of some original 
disciples of Schwartz) was rcqiorted by Mr. Sullivan, the Government “ collector.” Thoy 
joined in tho English service on Sundays, and for their benefit 11 tins Madras District 
Committee ” supplied Tamil Prayer Rooks [1J. 

SJP.G. Period (1875-92).— Visiting Salem in 1879, the Society's 
Secretary at Madras (iicv. l)r. Strachan) found there a “ beautiful new 
Church built for tho Europeans of the Station, to tho cost of which 
• . • some of tho nativo Christians subscribed." Tho latter formed a 
congregation of about 80 adults, nearly all being of the Vellalar caste. 
Many of them were from Tanjore, not one boing a native of Salem, and 
most of the men occupied important posts under Government. . In 
1875 they were brought into connection with tho Tanjore Mission, 
and in 1877 they received a resident clergyman — the Rev. J. Eleazer. 
“ We were not hing before " (they said), 11 now we are a church, with 
our own Pastor " [2]. 

In 1891 the headquarters of tho nativo clergyman were removed 
from there to tho town of Coimbatore, where the Rev. D. W. Kidd, tho 
Chaplain, had for some years been looking after tho Tamil Christians, 




the Tamila [8]. 
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Btatekics, 1898.— Salem : Christian^ 180 j CfemranioMiti, 45 ; VQlagti, 5 ; clergy- 
men, 1. Coimbatore Town : Christians, 200. 

References.— {L] R. 1829, p. 209. [8] Dr. Strochan’s Report of a Visit to the Missions 
in 1879, D MBS., Y. 49. [8] I MSS., V. 49, pp. 142, 100, 195. 

(XI.) BELLABT is one of the 11 coded districts " made ovor to tho British in 
1800 oy the Nisom of tho Native State of Hyderabad. It lies between Hyderabad (in tho 
north) and Mysore (in the south). 

A Tamil congregation, consisting of about twelve Christians, was 
gathered at the town of Bellary by the llcv. It. W. Whitford in 1841, 
and for their benefit an endowment was formed by tho Rev. Dr. Powell. 
Up to 1879 the Mission had always been in charge of the English 
Chaplains; but as they did not know Tamil the result, was not satis- 
factory [1], and in 1880 tho Society adopted tho Mission and placed 
an efficient catechist there [2J, and ufterwards a native clergyman. 

Statistics, 1892.— Christians, 915 ; Communicants, INfi ; Catechumens, 54 ; Villages, 
4; Schools, 1; Scholars, 45 ; Clergymen, 1 ; I my Agents, If. 

References (Bellary). — [1] D MSS., V. 49 (Rov. Dr. Stmclmn's Report of a Visit to 
the Missions, 1879). [2J Standing Cominitico Book, V. 40, p. 18 ; The Bcllary Maga- 
Mine, April 1892, p. xix. 


Statistics (General). — In Madras Presidency, Ac., when 1 , the Society (1825-92) has 
assisted in maintaining 210 Missionaries (10N Native) nml planting 70 Stations (as 
detailed on pp. 911-15), thero nro now in connection with itH Missions 48,088 Christians, 
15,888 Communicants, 12,597 Catechumens, 1,000 Villages, 457 Schools, 17,250 Scholars, 
87 Clergymen (74 Native), and 1,275 Luy Agents, uiulcr tho cure of two Bisliops 
[pp. 766-7]. [See also Table, p. 730.] 


CHAPTER LXXVH. 

BOMBAY. 

t The Western Presidency of British India, entitled Bombay, comprises 24 British 
Districts and 19 Feudatory States, the principal geographical divisions of the former 
being Sindh, Gujarat, Tho Deccan, and The Konkan. 

* It woe on the western coast that Europeans first gained a footing in Indior— tho 
Portuguese at Goa in 1508 (which is still in their possession), and tho English at Sunt 
about 1611-18. The island of Bombay formed part of the dower which King Charles II. 
received in 1661 on his marriuge with Catharine of Bruganxa, anil in 1668 it was 
transferred to tlio East India Company. Area of tho Presidency (including Nativo 
States, minus Baroda, 8,570 square miles), 197,845 square miles. Population (including 
Native States, 8,059,29N), 36,960,421 ; of these 21,410,957 arc Hindus, 3.587,108 Moham- 
medans, 74,268 Zoroastrism* (Pursues), 18,547 Jews, 170,651 Christians ; and 10,862,748 
apeak Marathi, 8,181,505 Gnjcrali, 8,068,481 Canarcse, and 1,158,804 Urdu. 

A movement on behalf of the Society was organised in the city of 
Bombay in 1825, and tho Society’s active operations in the Presidency 
have since been carried on in the districts of (I.) Bombay (island), 
1884-92 ; (II.) Guzerat, 1880-1, 1888-61 ; (111.) The Great Penin- 
sulas and Bombay and Baroda Railways, 1868-76 ; (IV.) Poona, 
1868-87; (V.) Eolapore, 1870-92; (VI.) Ahmednagab, 1871-92; 
(VII.) Dapoli, 1878-92 ; (VIII.) Dharwab, 1888-92. 
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(I.) BOMBAY, 1825-92. 

.On May 28, 1825 (Whitsunday), the Governor of Bombay, the 
Chief and the Puisne Judges, the Commander-in-Chief and almost all 
the members of Government, together with all the Clergy of the island, 
and a majority of the principal civil, naval and military officers then 
within the limits of the Presidency, attended St. Thomas* Church, 
and there united with Bishop IIeher of Calcutta in forming a district 
Committee of the Society. The object of tho Committee as then 
defined was to further the Society’s designs in India, and more 
particularly to promoto the establishment and support of Missions 
and schools within the limits of the Archdeaconry of Bombay ; the 
maintenance and education in Bishop’s College, Calcutta, of proper 
persons to conduct the same, also to supply to the College and to the 
Society information as to the means and opportunities for Missionary 
exertions in the Presidency of Bombay. Tho institution of this, tho 
first Committco formed in India in connection with the Society, 
originated from a suggestion of Archdeacon Barnes, who also did much 
to secure its success |1], 

Within six months Bs.13,700 were collected and forwarded to 
Calcutta for the purposes of Bishop’s College |2] ; and a “ Bishop Heber 
Bombay Scholarship ” was afterwards founded as a memorial to that 
exemplary prelate [3]. 

On liis death the Society in December 1820 petitioned Government 
and the East India Company for the establishment of a Bishopric for 
Bombay, but this was not accomplished for ten years [4]. 

In the meantime efforts had been made to establish Missions in 
3uzerat and Bombay (in both instances for the Guzcrat-tee-spe&king 
inhabitants), but only one Missionary being forthcoming — viz. the 
Bev. T. D. Pettinger, stationed at Guzerat in 1880, and he dying in 
1881 — the District Committee in 1834 decided “ to mako no further 
collections until ono or more Missionaries should be stationed in this 
Archdeaconry.” At that period the funds in the hands of the Com- 
mittee amounted to Rs.15,000, and tho only disbursement charged 
upon it was Rs.50 monthly to the Superintendent of the Native 
Schools in Bombay maintained by the S.P.C.K. [5]. 

In November 1886 Mr. G. Candy, who had previously resigned his 
commission as a captain in the East India Company’s army, arrived 
in Bombay with the desire of obtaining ordination and devoting him- 
self to minister amongst the Indo-British and other neglected portions 
of our fellow Christians in the Presidency. After working nearly 
eighteen months as an unpaid lay assistant Mr. Candy was admitted to 
Deacon's orders by the Bishop of Bombay on Trinity Sunday 1888, and 
a special fund was raised by tho Bombay Committee towards the support 
of the Mission. A school with an “ Orphan and Destitute Asylum ” 
attached was opened in 1888, and afterwards accommodated near Sona- 
pore in new buildings, wliich included a chapel opened in 1840 and 
consecrated in 1848 by the name of the Holy Trinity. Among the 
communicants on the last occasion were two converted Brahmins, 
a Chinese, a Parsec, and a few other native Christians. The Bombay 
Committee, in formally taking the Mission under their care in 1840, 
had defined its objedt to be to promote the Christian education of the 
Indo-British communi ty of the Islands of Bombay and Colaba, but not 
to the exclusion of other Christian classes of the population nor of 
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those not actually residing on the two islands ; and thus it was that 
natives, Armenians, Africans and Chinese, as well as Eurasians and 
Europeans, were gathered in [6]. 

Through Mr. Candy's influence several families of Chinese- were 
led to embrace Christianity in 1840. They burnt their idols in his 
presence, publicly renounced Buddhism in St. Thomas' Cathedral, and 
were baptized [7]. 

In 1844 Mr. Candy reported : — 

“The erection of Trinity Chapel, and tlic stated public worship of God, 
together with the regular declaration of the Gospel therein, have been manifestly 
blessed of God to the raising of the Christian tone of many European and Indo- 
Britiah inhabitants, residing in the district of the native town. The neighbour- 
hood of Sonapoor lias been notorious for profanity and profligacy; and tho 
shameless conduct of baptized persons lias, alas ! produced an ovil and deteriorat- 
ing effect on the character of the heathen around. Now a great change is visible, 
though still not a few individual instances ot the former profligacy from tipic to 
time call forth sliamo and sorrow. The natives now see a largo and attentive 
congregation statedly assembling for the purpose of joining in tho public worship 
of God. It is not unusual to see them standing at the door, or looking in through 
tho windows from the opposite street. They arc now convinced that the English 
have a religion (a point formerly much doubted), and that they do not regard 
their own will as the only rule of tlieir conduct ” |H> 

The Mission continued to bo productive of great good, and in 1850 
its entire support was undertaken from local sources aided by an 
endowment fund, to which the Society contributed [!)]. 

The amount of local support received by the Bombay Diocesan 
Committee (of late years so small) in 1845 exceeded in proportion 
that raised in aid of the Society in the other Indian dioceses [10J. 

In somo parts of the Presidency a disposition was shown at this 
time by the chaplains and residents to assist in evangelising their 
heathen neighbours, and from Bajkoto a scheme was submitted for 
providing, mainly through local contributions, that wherever a chaplain 
is stationed to minister to tho Europeans a Missionary should bo 
established to labour among tho heathen. Tho Hocicty promised its 
co-operation in such instances, but nothing practical appears to havo 
resulted [11]. 

In 1860 tho Society resumed operations in the city of Bombay, 
sending the Bev. C. Green to act as Diocesan Secretary and to 
organise Mission work [12]. 

On his arrival he found tho Indo-British Mission “in a fairly 
prosperous state,*’ and well supported locally, -but only one agent of 
the Society employed — the Bov. C. Gildeu, who was engaged in 
managing a school established by tho S.P.G.K. [13]. 

Mr. Green’s useful ministry was cut short by his death in 1861 ; 
but the interest which he had aroused in tho cause continued, and 
the plans he had set on foot were taken up and extended by his 
successor, the Bev. C. Du Port, aided by Messrs. Gildeb, L. Pbentis, 
0. Kibk, and G. Ledgakd, so tliat in 1808 the Marathi, Tamil, and 
Hindustani speaking natives, ns well as Eurasians and Europeans, 
were being ministered to in their own languages [I4|. 

The chief centres of operations were established at Sonapore and 
Kamatipura. At the former place the Indo-British Institution was 
again brought into direct connection with tho Society, and it has 
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continued to provide a home and education for the humbler class of 
English and Eurasian children. In recognition of its usefulness 
Government granted a Bite and Rs.56,000 towards new school build- 
ings, the foundation stone of which was laid by the Earl of Dufferin 
on December 9, 1884, this being his first public appearance in India. 
In so doing the Viceroy-elect asked permission “ to substitute for a 
speech a humblo subscription ” and the Governor of Bombay stated 
that the schools had "long been among the most admirable and 
popular institutions ” of the city [15J. 

Since Mr. Du Post's resignation in 1800, the Institution has been 
under the care of the Rev. C. Gilder, who 1ms also assisted in work 
among the heathen, through the medium of the Marathi and English 
languages — efforts being made to reach the Parsecs and Mahommcdans 
also [16]. In 1879 a class was opened for English-speaking Hindus, 
with whom Mr. Gilder read “ Butler’s Analogy " [17J. 

Both at Sonapore and Karnatipura the Missionaries sinco 1864 
have been aided by a stall' of native teachers. In that year out of 
34 persons baptized one was a Jew and one a Parsee, the rest being 
Mahommcdans and Hindus, and all of them displayed great firmness 
under persecution and consistency in their lives. The Parsecs in 
particular at this period showed persecution and violence towards 1 
Christians and would-be converts of their own race [18]. 

At Karnatipura a Church projected in 1864, and for wliicli Govern- 
ment gave a site, was not opened until 1871 nor consecrated until 
January 1872 [19 1 ; but in the meantime services had been held 
in the “ so-called Two Wells Chapel " (the upper storey of which was 
occupiod as a dwelling-house), and faithful work had been carried 
on under tho Rev. G. Ledgaud'h superintendence [20], 

The Mission embraces Hindustani, Marathi, Tamil, and English 
departments,* and ministrations to the inmates of the hospital and 
jail [21]. Mr. Lcdgnrd hus personally devoted much time to the task 
of converting the Mahommcdans (who consist of Arabs, Persians, 
Egyptians, Afghans, and Mussulmans generally), but as yet with 
little success. In 1869 he reported that two ablo works in defence of 
Christianity had been written by converted Mahommcdan Maulvis, 
and Beveral of that class had asked him to thoroughly instruct them 
in the principles of the Christian religion [22J. To increase his useful- 
ness he acquired Persian, and in 1874 completed the translation of 
the Prayer Book into that language [23]. Endeavours to influence 
the Mahommcdans are mado by means of schools, preaching in tho 
bazaars, visiting houses and shops, &c., and conversations at a Mission- 
room. Street preaching is attended with much trouble and some 
danger and abuse [21], anil Mr. Ledgord, after long experience, stated 
in 1888 that ho does " not placo much value upon this work in 
Bombay." 

What he values more is “ visiting and cultivating friendly feelings 
• • - by showing sympathy ... in all possible ways.” "lam” |lie 
added) “ prossing upon my catechists the importance of manifesting 

* For a Bliort time (under tlio Rev. T. Williama) it also included a Guseratti branch. 
Guseratti is the peculiar language of the PuraccH, tliia active, influential, though com- 
paratively not numerous pooplo having nettled originally in Uuxorut on their flight from 
PMo, and thenoo moved to Bombay and to other portions of tho Presidency [91a]. 
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Christian character at the same time that they teach Christian doc- 
trine " [26]. A practical application of this occurred two years later 
(1890), when one of the catechists while preaching in the street received 
a violent blow on the forehead from a stone. Quickly recovering himself, 
he did not at once discontinue his discourse, but told the people quietly 
11 that such things had often happened to Christians, and they were 
willing to bear them so long as they knew that their own motives 
were good and they wero suffering for the Truth’s sake [26]. The 
influence of such conduct is always good. “ How is it," same say, 
14 that these people bear all this ? ” and others answer, 4 ‘ Their Master 
’ was forbearing like this, and llis influence is seen in them ; other- 
wise are not these men ? ” And this, says Mr. Ledgard “ is really the 
reflexion of the teaching of Jesus Christ seen in them " [27]. 

The Tamil Mission originated from special services arranged by 
Mr. Gilder in Trinity Church in 1862, when two * Madras Missionaries 
were passing through Bombay. . On each occasion tho Tamil-speaking 
Christians eagerly availed themselves of the. opportunities, and were 
affected evon to tears "by hearing for the fast time since they left their 
own presidency [ Madras] the Church Service and sermons in their own 
vernacular" [28J. 

In 1866 tlie Mission was placed under tho care of a Tamil clergy- 
man, the Iiev. J. St. Diago [261, who, with his headquarters at Kama- 
tipura, has pastoral and evangelistic charge of the Tamil-speaking 
community in tlie whole island of Bombay, numbering several thou- 
sands, and much good has resulted from Ins labours [801. 

In addition to tlie foregoing works the Society established in 1865 
a chaplaincy for Mazagon (" St. Peter's Chapel ”) [81] ; and about tho 
same time promoted tlie establishment of a chaplain for British mer- 
chant seamen calling at Bombay. Although there was an average of 
2,000 seamen in the harbour tho whole year round, and most of them 
were professedly members of the Church of England, no agency what- 
ever existed on the part of that Church for their moral and religious 
benefit. With a view to meeting this deficiency and supplying clergy- 
men for neglected Europeans and Eurasians wherever found in the 
diocese, a fund was established at Bombay in 1864, under the manage- 
ment of tho local committoo of tho Society [82]. 

The Rev. W. B. Keer, tho first Harbour Chaplain, was in 1866 
provided by Government with a residence on board H.M.S. Ajdaha, 
and with all necessary facilities for the discharge of his duties in the 
harbour.. His ministrations wore gratefully accepted, and good work 
was carried on in various ways both afloat and ashore [88]. 

The names of the Mazagon and Seamen’s Chaplains were retained 
on the Society’s list until 1878, although they wore mostly supported 
from local sources. 

Statihticr, 1892. — Christians, 570 ; Communicants, 207 ; Catechumens, 80 ; Schools, 5 ; 
Scholars, 270 ; Clergy, 4 ; Lay Agents, 15. 

Reference* (Bombay).— [1] India Committoo Book, V. I, pp. 257, 282-6 ; B. 1825, 
pp. 148-6, 106. [2J India Committeo Book, V. 1, pp. 285, 29 ML 298 ; Jo., V. 80, pp. 189, 
254, 292-8, 298-0. [81 India Committee Book, V. 1, pp. 890, 890-7 ; M.1I. No. 11, pp. 8, 4. 
[4] India Committee Book, V. 1, pp. 849, 851-9 ; Jo., V. 87, pp. 1, 4 ; M.H. No. 11, P- & 
[5j India Committee Book, V. 1, p. 296 ; do., V. 2, pp. 11-12, 81 ; Jo., V. 87, pp. 178, 287; 

* One was the Rev. F. J. Leeper. 
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(n.) GUZERAT, 1880 - 81 , 1888 - 51 . 

The formation of a Mission in this province— -the first opened by 
the Society in the Presidency of Bombay — was due to the zeal shown by 
the Auxiliary Committee established in Bombay in 1825. [&e p. 569.] 
From the richness of its soil Guzerat has been called “ the Garden of 
India,” and at the time now reforred to the population of the province 
(very numerous) consisted of the Banyan or Jains, Coombies or culti- 
vators, Rajpoots, Mahommodans (who were numerous in the towns), 
and Coolies and Bheels, who were professed plunderers. Generally 
speaking, the independent spirit and character of the people presented 
much that appeared to recommend them to the attention of a Mis- 
sionary ; but the ltev. T. D. Pettinger, who was stationed at 
Ahmedabad in June 1830, died in the following May, before he had 
been enabled to reap the fruit of his labours [1]. 

Years elapsed before anything effectual was done to fill his place. 
The Rev. G. Pigott, travelling Chaplain to the Bishop of Bombay, 
established a school at Ahmedabad about 1838, and enlisted the aid of 
the native and English residents to the extent of £120 a year ; and in 
1889 he conveyed the buildings and a plot of ground to the Society. 
Two years later Mr. Mengert, on ex-Lutheran Missionary, was 
stationed there as a catechist [2]. 

Aided by a special fund raised by the Dean of Norwich and his 
friends, the Society sent out the Rev. G. Allen and the Rev. W. Dabby 
from England in 1842 [8]. 

On his way to Ahmedabad Mr. Allen visited Cambay and Kaira. 
At the latter place was a handsome church, but the English residents 
had for ten years been dependent on the casual passing through of 
a clergyman. Neglected too were 11 an interesting group of native 
Christians like sheep in the midst of wolves,” who held fast their faith 
under every discouragement. Some six of them had been baptized by 
Chaplains ; these, with a few catechumens, met on Sundays for reading 
the Smptures and prayer and for mutual instruction and encourage- 
ment — their chief instructor being on aged woman. Mr. Allen con- 
versed with them through the medium of a Christian Parses whom he 
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brought from Bombay, and by means of a manuscript translation 
enabled them for the first time to unite in the prayers of the Ghnreh [4]. 

Taking up his quarters “ in the old Dutch factory ” in June 1842 
at Alimedabad, Mr. Allen opened a school and established daily 
prayers in Guzeratteo with a few native Christians. At that time 
Ahmedabad contained 120,000 inhabitants, three-fifths being Mahom- 
medans, the remaindpr Hindus, with a few ParseeB and Portuguese. 
The peoplo were 41 most depraved 44 a fierce, vindictive race, all 
carrying anus,” 44 without natural affections, implacable, unmerciful" ; 
hundreds in the city being ready 44 to murder any one ... for five 
rupees, if they saw a fair chance of escape " [5]. 

The force opposed to the Missionaries however 44 was not so much 
a directly hostile one, as indifference and sluggishness." They had 
only to stop a moment before a slirino or temple and immediately they 
had a largo and attentive audience. In general also an assent was 
given to the teaching; but the heart of the Hindu was not easily 
changed. 

11 The chief feature of the Hindu mind,” said Mr. Allen, 11 is stagnation; hfa 
general answer to any improvement is, My father did it thus, and my grandfather, 
and why should not I ? And this pervades everything ; so that any domestic 
improvements one attempts to introduce, are speedily destroyed by the servants, to 
save themselves the trouble of learning their use ; and on the same principle men 
will stand in the sun, holding one end of a piece of cloth to bo dried, the other 
.end of which is fastened to a stake, and if you suggest the very obvious improve- 
ment of anothor stake for the other end, they will tell you only that it is not the 
custom ” [0J. 

Thero was however 44 a great thirst for knowledge among the Hin- 
doos and Parsers ” ; education was 44 very general," and the Mission 
School (conducted in English) was well attended, little or no objection 
being made to Christian teaching. 44 No books ... no dictionary, 
and no good grammar " existed in Guzeratteo, and while the Parsecs 
were raising a fund for translations from standard English works 
into that language (for which puvpose Sir Jamsetjce Jeejccbhoy of 
Bombay gave 44 £30,000 "), the Morning and Evening Prayers, with 
the Office of Baptism, translated into Guzerattce, were presented to 
the Society by Mr. John Vaupkl of Bombay and printed towards 
tho end of 1842 [7]. 

During the years 1842-1 cloven persons were baptized, three of 
thorn being tho principal members of a body of natives at Deesa who 
hod renounced idolatry and been accustomed for some timo to meet 
in the evenings for the study of the Scriptures and religious con- 
versation. They were men of high caste, of respectable station and 
character, and well informed [8j. 

While visiting Deesa in 1844 Mr. Allen was attacked at night by 
a gang of thieves, liis escort was cut down, his bullock-cart rifled of 
everything, and as ho alighted a Bliecl struck at liim with a sword, 
but he escaped almost naked into the jungle, whence,’ after hiding in 
a hole at the foot of a tree, he made his way to ,a village, but for 
twenty-six hours he 44 could obtain nothing to eat ” [01- 

At tho close of 1844 nine natives wero confirmed by the Bishop of 
Bombay [10]. 

About this time the S.P.G. undertook the support of a school at 
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Surat, received from the Bombay Education Society and placed under 
the superintendence of the Chaplain, the Rev. G. Morrison [11], 

Mr. Allen’s work among the natives was, ho said, “much inter- 
rupted ” by his having to perform two English Services on Sundays 
11 at places four miles apart” [12], and in 1845 the Mission “sustained 
a great loss” by his appointment to a chaplaincy. The Rev. 
G. W. Pieritz succeeded him in 1847, but in the next year his 
colleague, the Rev. W. Darby, was moved to Bombay to fill a tem- 
porary vacancy. It was expected that he would return, but ho declined 
to do so ; and Mr. Pieritz having confessed the little he was doing, or 
could hope to do unless the Mission was greatly strengthened, the 
Society resolved in 1851 to suspend its operations at Ahmedabad, 
being “ convinced of the necessity of concentrating its Missionary force, 
and not establishing a Mission at ull, unless it can be established 
in strength, and vigorously supported ” [13]. 

Tho Mission was not renewed. 
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(in.) MISSIONS ON THE GREAT INDIA PENINSULAR AND 
BOMBAY AND BARODA RAILWAYS, 1803-70. 

In addition to their work in tho city of Bombay the Society’s Mis- 
sionaries undertook in 1803 a Mission among the European labourers 
engaged on the Great India Peninsular Company’s Railway, whose 
lives furnished native heathens with a strong argument against Chris- 
tianity. The object of tho Mission was not merely to remove tins 
stumbling-block, but to make of those, who once were liindorcrs, useful 
helpers in the Missionary cause, and that this was effected in some 
instances was shown by the Report of the Rev. C. Kirk in 1803 : — 

“ In our railway work wc have continually endeavoured to impress this fact 
upon those to whom wo minister : you are sent here by God for tho very purpose 
of bringing in the heathens nrouml you into the Church, and so by Christ to save 
much people alive. It is pleasing to sec how uneducated navvies have responded 
to this ; ono has bought Bibles for his time-keeper, ami given tracts to his cook ; 
another lias rend the Bible every night to some six or Beven of those whom ho 
employs ; a third has talked to his Brahmin assistant in a common-senso way on 
tho folly of idol worship; and a fourth has brought his servant to us as likely to 
bo a learner. Tho Railway Mission has, indeed, been the success of the past year ; 
and if it bo systematically worked on tho principle of making those who aro 
already Christians practically earnest Missionaries, labouring along with the 
ordained minister, it bos many promises of doing real and lasting good ” [lj. 

The efforts of tho Missionaries in this direction were supported by 
the Society, which, in response to a Memorial from the Governor of 
Bombay, the members of Council, and a large number of the most 
influential members of the various professions in the city, undertook 
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in 1864 to assist in supplying the ministrations of religion to English 
settlers of the humbler class in India [2]. 

The result was the initiation of a regular system of pastoral super- 
vision over the two railways by the Society's Missionaries, and the 
calling into existence of the Bombay “ Additional Clergy Society,” 
by whose offorts and those of Government the work was taken up and 
sustained, Chaplains being stationed at Egutpoora, Pareill, Budnaira, 
and Kotri, and in some instances churches were erected. The Society's 
connection with this work continued up to 1876 [8]. 


Rnfcrcncra (Mi anion son tho (I.I.1\ and HomliuY unci Bamilsi Railways). — [1] R. 1803-4, 
pp. 117-18. [2] Jo., V. 40, ])[). 11, 1!J, M ; M.F. 1804, |>p. 134-7, 1B» ; U. 1804, pp. 133-3. 

[ 3 ] R. 1H<*4, pp. 131-8; R. 18IS5, p. 134 ; U. 1800, pp. 143-3; li. 1807, pp. 130-1; tt. 18G9, 
p. 114 ; R. 1870, p. 03 ; R. 1870, p. 78. 


(IV.) POONA, 1868-87. 

Poona is situated on tho table-laud of tho Mulirattu country. It iB tlio headquarters 
*at tlie British army in Western India, mid umim<r the cities in tho Presidency is inferior 
in importance only to Bombay, from which it is distant about 70 miles [1]. 

It was in Poona in 1821-2 that the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Persian by the Rev. T. Robinson was begun under the 
auspices of the Society. Mr. Robinson was then a Chaplain there, 
and during a visit the Rev. l)r. Mill assisted at the commencement 
of the work, which was completed at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, of 
which the latter was Principal [2]. 

From lack of funds the Society was unable to station a Mission 
among the Indo-British at Poona in 1811 as urged by the Bishop of 
Bombay [8], but in 1868 its Tamil Missionary at Bombay, the Rev. 
J. St. Diago, began a Mission among bis countrymen at Poona [4]. 
With this exception the operations of the Society at that time were 
almost entirely confined to the city of Bombay and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and impressed by this fact Bishop Douglas [L., Nov. 6, 
1869] urged tlie establishment of a chain of Mission-stations in 
the Mahratta country, beginning with Poona andKolapur. Tlie Mali- 
rattas he regarded as 11 among the finest of tlie races of India,” and the 
climate of their table-land as “ about the best in India " exclusive 
of the bigli mountain ranges. In the ancient city of Poona important 
schools were “ rearing a great multitude of men who are almost as 
familiar with English as with their native tongue,” Enropcaif thought 
was pormuating society, and there needed but the Christian Church to 
step in, “ in order that the civilization of tho West may have inserted 
in it tlie ennobling influence of Christianity ” [5j. 

In response to the appeal tlio Society set apart £8,000 for Marathi 
Missions, and proposed that tho whole of it should bo devoted to 
Poona, but the Diocesan Committee preferred to divide it among 
several stations. Kolaporo (in 1870) was the first to benefit by the 
scheme [6] [see p. 578] , and in 1878 tlie Rev. W. S. Barker and 
the Rev. A. Gadney wore stationed at Poona. In the meantime work 
had been carried on in Poona by native agents under the supervision of 
the Chaplains (the Revs. B. Stead and W. Clark) and the Rev. 
J. St. Diago. Baptisms were annually reported, and by 1872 the native 
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Christians numbered 145 and were being regularly ministered to in 
St. Paul's Church [7]. 

Bishop Douglas, who in 1871 objected to the C.M.S. proposal to 
open work at Poona becauso tho S.P.G. was already there and likely 
to occupy it in force, wrote in May 1872: — 

11 The work there is in a most promising condition . . the field iB really 

whitening for what may bo a great harvest. ... 1 confirmed more than twenty in 
November and nearly forty in March. ... A whole clan of aborigines living 
about four miles from Poona . . . were ready to become Christians. ... I went 
myself to see them . . . they number 200 to BOO. . . . They all oame round me 
.and said they would do whatever 1 told them " [8]. 

It should be added liowovcr that of 94 accessions in 1871, 20 were 
from Roman Catholic and 50 from Dissenting communities [9], and 
that in 1878 the supervision of the native Church appeared to occasion 
some difficulty, composed as it was chiefly of very poor people, some of 
whom by immoral conduct had 11 given occasion for the exercise cf 
stem discipline " [10]. 

During tho next two years tho two European Missionaries were 4 
transferred to other stations, and the work came again under the 
superintendence of tho Rev. S. Stead, the Rev. J. St. Diauo continuing 
his assistance with great benefit to the Mission among the Tamils and * 
Telugus [11]. 

In 1877 the Rev. 13. Ditlley took charge of the Mission, and by 
the aid of the Society (which voted £850 for tho purpose in 1877-79) 
a branch of the Wantage Sisterhood was established. In 1878 a 
Theological Training College was opened with the help of the 
S.P.C.K. [12] ; and Orphanages for boys and girls (tho latter by 
the Sisters), in which children (some from Ahmednagar) were re- 
ceived and trained in various industrial pursuits, as well as in book- 
learning [18], 

The opening of a hospital under the Rev. J. D. Load in 1881 did 
much to break down prejudice and make the people friends [14J. 

During his stay at Poona Mr. Lord found timo not only to assist in 
the Tamil and Marathi work, but also to engage in frequent discussions 
among the Israelites in tho city, of whom there were a considerable 
number of Bagdad Jews, and a community (200) of “Beni Israel," 
an interesting though not so intellectual a people as tho ordinary 
Jews |16]. 

In 16N96 Mr. Lord reported 

11 In all respects work iB growing and religion, I trust, becoming deeper in the 
Tamil Congregation. The people are particular about their private and family 
devotions. They oil have the Bible, and most of them read it daily. Drink has 
considerably decreased during tho last year or two. 1 am very hopeful of this part 
of the Mission, and I think a Church Council, which iB receiving my attention, 
may be found to strengthen it 11 [1C]. 

After this statement from the Missionary in charge it was sur- 

S ring to hear from the Bombay Diocesan Committee in the next year 
t “ the circumstances of the Tamil Christians had long made some 
of the Society's most earnest supporters, notably Archdeacon Stead, 
bel that there could hardly be a less promising field for its exertions." 
This was one of the reasons put forth for abandoning Poona at a time 
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when inadequacy of resources necessitated concentration of the forces 
of the Society. The other reasons assigned were that the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist [the Cowley Fathers], and in connection 
with it the Wantage Sisterhood [which the S.P.G. hod assisted, 
see p. 577], had a strong Mission in Poona ; that the C.M.S. had long 
decided on transferring thither the headquarters of its Junar Mission, 
that the S.P.G. had sunk no money in buildings in Poona, which was 
perhaps the station where the smallest proportion of the time and 
strength of its staff had been expended. On these grounds (con- 
centration being imperative), the Bov. J. D. Loud was removed 
(by Bishop Mylne) to Ahmodnagor in October 1887, l( and tlio 
various works of tho Socioty in Poona were handed over to the 
C.M.S.” [17]. 

In consenting to Mr. Lord's removal, which they did reluctantly, 
and on condition that the Bishop was able to make provision for his 
flock, tho Home Committee stated that they looked forward “to 
the Society’s future working of tho Poona Mission in increased 
strength” [18]. 

Up to the present however the Society has taken no action in 
that direction. 
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(V.) XOLAPOBE, 1870-1)2. 

Kolapore is a fertile and densely populated native Stato in the 
Mahratta country. Its capital — also named Kolapore — was com- 
mended to the Society by Bishop Douglas in 1861) as “presenting 
a very favourable site for missionary operations,” from the fact 
that its climate is 44 very cool,” that it is 41 tho seat of very strong 
Brahminical influence, being one of tho most sacred cities of India,” 
and that its young Bajah (at that time) though not disposed to become 
a Christian, yot spoke tho English language and was 44 favourable 
to the diffusion of English influence,” and during his minority (under 
the administration of the political agent) training schools and other 
like agencies were being provided for the education of the poodle. 
Though the Society had desired priority for Poona, its first Mission 
established under the Bishop's scheme [see p. 576] was located at 

In July 1870 a good beginning was made by the Bev. J. Taylob® 
with the assistance of the Bev. Daji Pandurang (a converted 
Brahmin) and the Bev. T. Williams. Both in the city and in the 
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neighbouring villages the natives gave them a cheering reception, 
listening attentively to their preaching. In Maj 1871 the first 
accession from heathenism took place m the baptism of anjorphan 
girl from the Miraj State, to which the Missionaries extended their 
visits; in 1872 there wero 16 baptisms [2], and in 1878 the 
Mission was reported to have taken deep root in and about Kola- 
pore [8]. Some of tho converts had however to encounter much 
persecution [4]. 

A monthly Anglo-vcmacular newspaper, begun in 1872 by Mr. 
Taylor, was taken in by many of the most intelligent Brahmins in 
the city, but the village work (to which Mr. Williams devoted 
much attention) was at this time 14 the most hopeful feature ” in the 
Mission [5]. 

In spito of foiling health Mr. Taylor's zealous labours continued 
unabated, and in 1874, when he was left to carry on the work alone 
for a time, the number of accessions exceeded that of any previous 
year [6]. 

In 1875, when forty converts were confirmed, the Bishop of Bombay 
found two excellent catechists at work. One was a Brahmin who had 
resigned employment under Government for the sake of doing good ; 
tho other, a Mahommcdan by origin, was engaged at Miraj (80 miles 
distant). 

Mr. Taylor’s health now broke down under the strain of working 
single-handed where a body of [Missionaries was needed, but after 
a short visit to England he returned [7] ; and in 1877 the Bishop of 
Bombay reported 

"that the work at the Kolhapur Mission is thoroughly real and solid. . . . 
Catechists admirable. . . . More persons have been baptized in the lost year than 
in all the previous history of the Mission. Tho work has reached a point at 
which it spreads among the natives themselves, one bringing another to Holy 
Baptism. . . . Many more workers wanted. About forty natives wero confirmed, 
though Mr. Taylor was particular in not bringing forward any who wero not 
thoroughly prepared.” 1 

Among the latest converts was an old idol priest who had held 
out five years. At his baptism lie was named “Dwajaya,” or the 
44 Victory of God,” and as many of his casto had looked upon him as 
a sort of Simon Magus, it was hoped he would now influence many of 
them for good [8]. . 

IlaVlng now tho assistance of three clergymen Mr. Taylor was 
enabled to undertake extensivo preaching tours, but tho staff was soon 
again weakened, and in 1882 ho was transferred permanently to 

Ahmedn&gar [9], 

Hopeful progress however continued, to be made [9a]. 

In 1888 the Bishop Douglas Memorial Church was opened* for the 
use of the Mission Station, the Regent of Kolapore contributing Rs.500 to 
tho building and the Kolapore State Rs. 5,288 for the Church compound 
vail and peon’s house [10]. Under the Rev. J. J. Priestly, an 
Industrial Institution has achieved great success. Jt not only affords 

* The Society undertook half the cost of the repairs of the church, but owing to the 
tab of a sufficient guarantee for the remainder the consecration of the building wan 
delayed £l0a]. 
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work to the converts, enabling them to earn an independent liveli- 
hood, but in 1891, through the profits of the Mission Press, it enabled 
a valuable contribution to be mode towards the support of the Missions 
generally in the Diocese [11]. 

As in the case of our Lord among the Jews, "the common 
people" in the district hear the Missionaries "gladly," the chief 
opposition coming from the Brahmans [12]. 

Statistics, 1892.— Christians, 1)7; Communicants, 80 ; Catechumens, 3 ; Schools, 2 ; 
Scholars, 18 ; Clergy, 1 ; Lay Agents, 5. 
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(VL) AHMEDHAGAB, 1871-92. 

Ahmednugar is one of the most interesting towns in Western India. It stands on a 
table-land, 2,000 feet above the level of the sen, 75 miles north of Poona and 200 miles 
from Bombay. After being ihn enpitul of a ]x»werfnl Mahommedan kingdom for 150 
years (1487-1037), it became subject to the Mogliul Emperor of Delhi till about 1797, 
when it was assigned to a chief named Sindia. hi 1803 it wus ruptured by Kir Arthur 
Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington^ after a siege of two dnys, and it has since 
belonged to England. OuIhuIi* its fort, which is one of the strongest in Indio, is shown 
a tree under which the great Duke wrote his dcsfuiLches after the battle. Happily tliosn 
days of war und bloodshed are over, and Almiedimgnr is now famous as the centre of 
the largest and most imiK>rluiit Mission in Western India. The district is nearly as 
largo as Wales, and its population consists of about half a million of Hindus of all 
castes, from the Brulimuns, who think themselves the highest and holiest, to the Mahnrs 
and Mangs, who are considered to bo tho lowest of tlm low, hut who havo been the 
first to throw away their manifold idols and show a desire to unbrace tho ono true 
God [1]. 

As a step towards carrying out tlic Bishop of Bombay's scheme of 
1869 for a chain of Marathi Mission Stations [.sec p. 576], a Catechist 
was set to work at Ahmcilnagar in 1871 under the superintendence of 
the Chaplain, the Rev. — Bag null. The establishment of this 
Mission drew forth attacks “ from unexpected quarters "—from per- 
sons who regarded it as un unwarrantable intrusion into a field long 
occupied by the American Independents. In justification of his action 
Bishop Douglas, while fully recognising the good work done by the 
Independent Missionaries, said : — 

II We, as a Church, have our own duties to tho heathen, and our own responsi- 
bilities-— responsibilities from which nothing can doliver us— duties for which God 
and our own consciences will call nffto account. ... 

“ A pretty Church, indeed should wo ho, if wo agreed to do oar best and 
hardest work by deputing it to those who havo separated from us. . . . Already, 
we have had quite enough of delegation in another form. It is one great reason 
for our humiliation as a Church that wo should often have been driven to look in 
other lands for Missionary clergy, because our own countrymen could riot be 
found to make the necessary sacrifices. ... 

II I say then that wo could not delegate this> work to any one without forfeit- 
ing our character and life as a Church 11 [2]. 
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As Mr. Bagndl’s ignorance of the vernacular and the claims of his 
duties as Chaplain prevented his giving sufficient supervision, the 
Bev. T. Williams was transferred from Kolapore. Applications for 
baptism had been continually received from various villages — particu- 
larly from people at Toka, Undeergao and Pudergao ; but owing to his 
unaoquaintonce with their language, Mr. Bugnell had been prevailed 
upon to baptize only a man with his wife and child ; and these with 
three teachers constituted the Mission at the time of Mr. Williams 9 
arrival at Ahmednagar, viz. on January 9, 1873. A few weeks' itinera- 
tion in the neighbouring villages proved the necessity and wisdom of 
the step ; GO converts were soon baptized by him (nearly one-half 
of the number at Toka), and thus the foundation of a Christian 
Church was laid in the district. 

Sickness drove Mr. Williams to Bombay ; but returning after a 
short stay he found matters going on in an encouraging way, although 
tho newly-made Christians had been persecuted. In several of the out- 
lying villages native catechists and schoolmasters were now stationed ; 
while a catechist and schoolmaster remained at Nuggar under Mr. 
Williams, who by periodical visits exercised a careful supervision of 
the whole Mission. 

In October every circle of villages was visited by the Bishop of 
Bombay in company with Mr. Williams, when 20 were baptized and 
77 confirmed; the addresses of tho Bishop, delivered at various 
places, leaving an impression upon the listeners not oasily to be eradi- 
cated [3]. 

In July 1874 Mr. Williams had to take sick-leavo to England. 
The work, which he had extended nearly 100 miles east and west and 
JO miles north and south, was carried on with vigour by his successor, 
the llev. W. 8. Barker ; but the pastoral oversight of Christians 
residing in 31 villages, scattered over a district covering 1,500 square 
miles, was a labour of no ordinary difficulty [4, 5, 6|. 

The M&liars occupy “ a kind of Gibeonite position " in relation to 
tho Hindu population, and have parts of the towns and villages set 
apart for their separate uses. Caste has a comparatively loose hold 
upon them, and they listen readily to the Gospel. Considering out of 
what 44 degradation " the converts had been brought, the Bishop of 
Bombay stated in 1875 that ho had been 

11 often surprised to see what vigour and intelligence they show, how rapidly they 
advance in refinement, and what proof Rome among them give of sound ana solid 
qualities. In the Ahmednuggur district I have confirmed nearly 200 Mahan 
within fifteen months. These represent the superintending work of only one 
European Missionary ; and, as converts are coining in at the rato of more than 
100 a year, through the efforts of one overworked man, what might wo not hope 
for if we had three or four men ? ” [7J. 


Unfortunately, on tho removal of Mr. Barker to Kblapore in 1877, 
Ahmednagar was temporarily left without an ordained Missionary ; 
and in February 1878 44 tho Roman Vicar Apostolic made a raid upon 
the Mission " and tried <( to swoop ” tho converts, numbering 500, 
“ en masse into the Roman fold." Through the instrumentality of 
two catechists and 16 other agents whom he had seduced, he succeeded 
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in baptizing 150 catechumens who were led by the disloyal agents to 
believe that he was the Bishop of Bombay. Under these circumstances 
the Bev. J. Taylor of Kolapare was hurriedly sent to Ahmednsgar, 
which he reached on March 2, much to the joy of the faithful. Though 
11 one against many,” Mr. Taylor soon arrested the spread of the defec- 
tion and won back the greater number of those who had been misguided 
and deceived, and who were 44 indignant at having been imposed upon.” 
More than this, he found that there were numbers of the people 44 ripo 
for Christianity, and only waiting for some ono to gather worn into the 
Church." They hod long hod the Gospel preached to them by different 
Missionaries,* and their faith in Hinduism had been shaken. They 
had also been accustomed to visit the town of Ahmcdnagar, and Poona, 
Bombay, Nasick and Aurangabad, when? they had seen and heard 
more of Christianity. Many of tlicir relatives had there ombraccd the 
Faith of Christ, and returning lmd told them about Him. Henca they 
too had come to speak of Him with respect and formed a desire to be 
His. 

From places 40 to 00 miles distant they met Mr. Taylor by the 
way and invited him to their villages. Begging for teachers and ex- 
pressing a determination to he Christians, they gave, in tlieir names as 
candidates by hundreds and fifties. 1 1 was they who in tlieir eagerness 
to bo Christians wero influenced by the Homan Catholics, and wero in 
danger of drifting into Homan Catholicism if not rescued. The imme- 
diate result was that by the curl of 1878 Mr. Taylor had baptized 
1,927 (of whom 902 wero adults) and 1,500 were under instruction. 
Thoso people lived in 1(32 villages, and belonged chiefly to tlio Maliar 
and Mang castes. 

The Bishop of Bombay, who was “well satisfied that these bap- 
tisms represent really solid results of Christian teaching, " stated that 
44 No opening on suck a scale as this has ever before been presented to 
Christianity in Western India" and tho Society readily responded to 
his appeal for the means to take advantage of it and to follow up the 
work on a large scale [9]. 

During his stay in 1878 Mr. Taylor received effective assistance 
from Mr. C. King, Dr. Machkllak, and tho Rev. N. Goiusu [10], and in 
1879 the Rev. T. Williams resumed charge of the work, being now 
supported by two clergymen, tho Kcvs. H. Latkwakd and P. A. Ellis, 
and Mr. King, who after several years’ voluntary lay help bccamo 
(in 1881) an ordained Missionary [11]. 

Special attention was now devoted to the improvement of the 
native agents, who wero 44 mostly very ignorant," and to supplement 
the oral instruction given to them and to tho converts Mr. Williams 
started a periodical in Marathi entitled 44 tho PraJcashta , or enlight- 
ener" [12]. 

As the message was spread the work continued to develop, but in 
1880, jast as success demanded further effort, it became necessary on 
financial grounds to reduce the number of native agents, and in con- 
sequence the number of converts— 8, 000- had fallen to 2,660 in 1882. 
Still the work was as 44 full of promise and intorest as ever," and in 

* Vint of all by American Presbyterians, and more recently by G.M.S. and 8.P.0. 
Missionaries [8J. 
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one instance Mr. Williams “ felt obliged " to advise some inquirers 
“ to apply to the American Mission ” because of his inability to provide 
for their instruction [18]. 

Meanwhile an incident had occurred which marked an epoch in 
the advance of Christianity, in at least Western India. The bulk of 
the converts were Mahars, who have strong caste prejudices with 
regard to the castes inferior to them, and when in 1870 a Mang 
orphan was received into the school the Mahar boys (on the ground that 
he was not baptized) refused to eat with him. As ono by one declined 
they wero sent away, until after thirteen had been thus dismissed, the 
remainder consented, and the thirteen were afterwards at their own 
request re-admitted. Some time before this the American Mission 
gave in under a similar trial, and in consequence their converts were 
(in 1870) almost all Mahars, and casto feeling was rampant among 
them, and doing serious mischief. The same thing at that time 
marked the work of the C.M.S. Aurangabad Mission. Christianity 
having “ begun to be looked upon as the Maliar religion and to be 
wholly appropriated by them," the S.P.G. Missionaries made a stand, 
being prepared “ to empty the school rather than yield on a point so 
essential to Christianity.' 1 

By this step a decided advance was made towards saving Chris- 
tianity, not only from countenancing caste, but also from being 
regarded as itself a caste, “ a danger not so manifest, perhaps, but 
many times more fatal." The fact that the majority of the con- 
verts in the Mission were Mahars was a great obstacle to tho ad- 
mission of higher as well as lower castes [14]; but in spite of the 
common idea that “ to become a Christian is to become something 
very like a Mahar," it was reported in 1882 that "not only is it the 
low castes which seem so specially drawn to Christianity just now, but 
it is the higher ones, and even tho Brahmans, who see their religion 
is worn out, and are tired of performing their irksome and useless 
remedies ” [15]. 

In the previous year, moved by what was then not an unfrequent 
occurrence, the sight of Mahar boys sitting outside a Government village 
school “ peering and learning ail they could by hearing what the 
master said to the boys within" (the higher castes), Mr. Williams 
made it an opportunity of demonstrating to the Brahmans from their 
great caste Law Book itself that there is "not now a true Brahman 
to be found," and “ that of all the castes in India, there is none • • . 
less puro by descont than tho Brahman." In fact the lower the casto 
the purer it is as regards descent [16]. 

The occupation of Sangamner by agents of the B.P.G. in 1874 and 
again in 1878 (after having withdrawn in 1875) called forth protests 
from the C.M.S. Missionaries at Nasick and Junar, who regarded it as 
part of their field, although they had neither occupied nor worked it. 
In 1880 the local Committee of the C.M.S requested the S.P.G. again 
to withdraw [17]. Tho Homo Committee of the S.P.G., to whom the 
matter was refc/rod, considered (February 8, 1881) Sangamner " a 
very suitable meeting point for tho C.M.S. and S.P.G. Missions, and 
that there need bo no bar ... to their co-operating with each other 
in evangelistic work." Wishing therefore “ the two Missions to work 
flide by side in a charitable and fraternal spirit," they sought a confer- 
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ence with the G.M.S., the result being that the following concordat 
was adopted by both Societies in March and approved by the Bishop 
of Bombay in May 1881 

11 Thai as the beBt mode of meeting the difficulty at present existing at 
Sangamncr, the S.P.G. will direct their Missionaries to strictly consider 
Bangamner as a terminus, and to offer any facility in their powor to agents of 
the C.M.S. who might wish to occupy or visit that place ”* [18]. 

It may be added hero that at a conference betwoen the American 
Dissenting Missionaries and the Bishop of Bombay and the S.P.G. 
Missionaries at Ahmednagar in January 1870, a provisional arrange- 
ment was made as to a boundary between these two Missions ; on 
hearing of which tlio Society, though “ not wishing to interfere with 
the independent action of tlio Bishop,” replied that it could “not 
pledge itself to any such arrangement ” as was 11 proposed ” |19J. 

The completion of a new church at Ahmednagar in 1882 (con- 
secrated in September 1888), the removal of Mr. Williams to a 
new sphere of work [see p. 024], and his succession by the Rev. 
J. Taylor (in 1882), marked a new stage of progress in the life of the 
Mission. Mr. Taylor found many of those whom he baptized under 
such peculiar circumstances in 1878, alive and faithful, and ready to 
welcome him. 

On the whole he was “much pleased " with the work, though a 
number of his old converts hod left the district and some had fallen 
back from various causes, chiefly tlio lack of agents. The Mangs, 
hitherto excluded by the Mahar Christians, were willing and anxious 
to become Christians, and arrangements were at once made to receivo 
many. Special efforts were also directed towards the Bheels,t but the 
chief aim of the Missionaries during 1882-8 was to look after the large 
number of scattered and half-taught converts and to build them up in 
the Faith, rather than to extend the field of their work. Already that 
field, which needed fifteen instead of five Missionaries, had been en- 
larged by having attached to it (in 1882) the Mission of Mangalvedlia, 
formerly visited from Kolapore. Pandharpur, the capital of Mangal- 
vedha, is the yearly resort of hosts of Hindu pilgrims, and with a 
view to making it the centre of an organised Mission the Rev. Narayan 
Vishnu Athawale, a converted Brahman, was transferred there from 
Kolapore in 1882 [20]. 

Pressing calls from other parts of the field led however to the 
partial neglect of Pandharpur during the next threo years, and visiting 
the district in 1885 for the purpose of reviving the work the Rev. J. 
Taylor found that some of the converts had fallen away and would not 
come near him, while others wero “ positively rude ” and aBked him 
what he wanted coming there. Some however were grateful for what 

• The Bishop of Bombay, who at first (in 1880) was inclined to the withdrawal of 
the S.P.G., stated after a visit to Bangamner in February 1881 : “Now that 1 have seen 
it no pressure, either at home or here, would induce mo to consent to its being per- 
manently severed from the Nagar field ” [ iHn], 

t The Bbeels are 11 rather timid and lawless,” but in 1800 two boys influenced by 
the Mission began a school at Kadgao " on their own account,” and did “wonders ” in a 
short- time with pupils composed of all castes [20a], 
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hod been dono and anxious that their children should be instructed. 
Mr. Taylor took with him a few native agents to introduce them to the 
people. Work in the district is peculiarly trying owing to cholera, 
winch rages severely during the annual pilgrimages, but when the 
native catechists reached Pandharpur and saw for themselves the in- 
numerable devotees visiting the city daily, they were emboldened to 
desire to reside there, “ feeling that they would have a grand opportunity 
of conveying the Gospol message to many thousands from all parts of 
India ”[21]. 

The Central School at Ahmcdnagar was now training more boys 
than could bo employed as Mission agents, and experience showed 
that unless the Mission could give them work they would either try 
Dissenting Missions or would be lost to Christianity altogether. In 
this caso the difficulty was all the greater because tlio outcast Mahars 
(from which tho Christians were still almost entirely drawn) have to 
live outside the villages und perform menial tasks for the villagers in 
return for certain doles and perquisites. The prospect of these low- 
casto Christians obtaining Government or railway employment was 
very unfavourable |22| ; but the difficulty has to a great extent been 
overcome by the establishment of an Industrial Institution, which from 
small beginnings in 1HH7 has become an effective handmaid of the 
Mission, and lias shown how one of the greatest problems of Indian 
Missionary work may be solved |28]. 

Revisiting Ahmcdnagar in 188(i, after an interval of seven years, 
tho Metropolitan of India was of opinion that, slow as progress had 
necessarily been, them was every cause to be thankful for what had 
been effected, lint “ looking at the present state of affairs from the 
point of view of what we should like the native Church to be " (said 
the Bishop of Bombay), “ there is no fear of our being satisfied with 
ourselves, or of learning to think that we have not still all but every- 
thing to do ” [24]. 

The reports of tho Missionaries themselves confirmed this in the 
next year, one telling of the defection of a congregation through the 
instigation of a discharged teacher, another of converts sacrificing to 
the goddess of cholera during a visitation of that disease, a third of 
instability at another Btation, a fourth of Mahars refusing to associate 
with Mangs in church and school [25]. 

Until more effectual superintendence can be provided, a better state 
of things was hardly to bo hoped for, the Rev. J. Taylor represented 
in 1888, adding: — 

11 The wonder to me is, not that our scattered congregations arc so bad, but 
that they are so good as they are, when they see their jwdre so seldom ; and if 
they are to be made better, they must have more missionaries to make them so. 
Considering that the vast majority of our converts arc from the most degraded 
classes among the Hindoos-— so low, indeed, that they are outside the pole of 
Hindoo society altogether— that they are dependent on the classes above them, still 
nearly all idolaters, for their daily bread, and that to break with them is to eonrt 
starvation or banishment from their wretched homes in search of work, that they 
have to perform menial services of tho most degrading kind, and are hereditary 
thieves and dacoits, the difficulties they and we have to contend with are incalcul- 
able. Add to this the fact that hardly one adult in a hundred cun rood — and that 
to teach people who have nover been taught or had to learn anything before, 
whose minds are a blank or utterly dark, must be hard, when to commit the Lord's 
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Prayer or the simplest form of the Ten Commandments to heart is the work of 

mnntfia, 

11 When, then, I look ronnd this district, and see what has been done during 
the last ten years, I think, however imperfect and backward things still are, and 
however for short our poor converts come of being what we should like to see, 
we shall bo guilty of untbankfulness and saepticism if we do not recognise great 
changes for the better. During the past year alone I see much improvement in 
the villages where our best men are at work, in a greater readiness in tho people 
to have their children baptized, to send tlioir girls as well as boys to school, to 
mix less in what is idolatrous, to hold aloof from those under discipline. There 
havo been fower irregular marriages, and those who liavo been guilty in this 
respect have expressed their sorrow for it in several instances, and asked for the 
Church's marriage and blessing. 

“ Last year there was a much stronger caste feeling against the Mungs than 
now, and the efforts I have made to uproot it, by the introduction of Mang 
preachers and schoolmasters, kindly lent me by my old friend tho C.M.S. Mis- 
sionary at Amangabad, by fearlessly taking up work in Mnng villages, and taking 
their children into school, has been bearing quiet frail " [20]. 

Tlie Missionaries have constantly to deal with such questions as the 
converts being called upon to play t heir musical instruments before tho 
heathen procession on its way to the temple they being by birth the 
village musicians— and to heap or kindle the fuel for the fire which is 
lighted at tho vilest of Hindu festivals, tho Sliingwa or Holi. It may 
bo imagined what it is for people whose ancestors have been practically 
slaves for centuries, to hold out in difficulties of this kind. To raise 
them from a state like this to some adequate conception of wliat their 
profession means they havo (up to tho present, at least) had no- 
thing but, in somo cases, visits once or twice, a year from a European 
Missionary [27]. 

In the words of tho Rev. J. Taylor, 11 Until our European staff is 
strengthened, the Missionaries almost despair of building up our con- 
verts as wo should like to do, or taking advantage of the openings which 
are presented to us ” [28]. 


Statistics, 1802. — Christians, 4,208 ; Communicants, 710 ; Calocliumons, 425 ; 
Schools, It) ; Scholars, 1,078; Clergy, 3 ; J m.y Agents, 82. 


Reformer 9 (Alnnntlimgar). — fl] M.F. 1890, p. 17(5 ; Q.M.L. 31, pp. 1, 2. [2] It. 1871, 
pp. 110-18 ; Bombay (.'mnmitlcu’s lie port, 1H71, pp. 8, 12-15. [3j K. 1872, p. 10 ; It. 1878, 
p. 82; Bombay Committee's Report, 1H78, pp. 10, 1J, 48-57. [4] Bombay Committee's 
Report, 1874, pp. 0, 81 ; do., 1875, pp. 10, 83-9 ; do. 1878, p. 2). [5J R. 1878, p. 80. 
[01 Bombay Committee’s Report, 1H70, pp. 37-SI. |7| U. 1875, p. 81. [8] M.F. 187», 

pp. 584-5. [0] R. 1877, 

pp. 0, 10; do., 1878, pp. 

j-taport* 1878, n. 21. |Uj .... . .. n 

1879, p._87; M.F. 1880, p. 81. [13 1 It. 1880, p. 27; It. 1881, p. 50; II. 1882, p. 4<k 




p. 08-1, 113-14, 117;' f klSH.,V. 4, pp. S5li-1; do., V. 2, "pp. 480, 442._[18rt] I MSS., 


_ . , pp. 4UO, 442. [UM] A j 

2, pp. 421, 425. [10] D MSB., V. 40 [urn reference in the Riuimad Boundary < 
‘ ’ V, 80, p. »9. [201 Be 


j Corn'- 
, Bonihny 

aitteo’B Boport, iB«a, pp.7,s, .13-43'; (la, iwn, p. 5 J IL 1HHU, p. 47. |20«j , ®Sl 
pp. 68-6. [21] Bombay CominiU(;o’H Itoiwrt, 1HH3, lip. 6, 111 ; K. 1866, pp. 46-60. [®JJ 
ft. 1686, p. 60; It. I860, p. 47. 1231 I MHH., V. 8, pn 2:ii-0i M.F. 1800,lfc476:B.l«W. 
B ll B88, p. 46._ [28 J R. 1887, p. 47. [26] B. I860, pp. 68-6. [27] R. 1889, 


snondenco) ; Standing Committee Book, V. 88, p. 400; do. 
Commitf ‘ ~ * " 


pp. 58-9. 
pp. 67-8. 


R. 1890, p. 57 : see also B. 1891, p. 57. 
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(Vn.) DAPOLI, 1878 - 92 . 

In 1878 the Rev. A. Gadney was transferred from Bombay in 
order to open a Mission in the collectorate of Ratnagiri, which at 
that time contained a population of 149, 187, made up of Brahmans 
(8,514), Mussulmans (18,544), Maratlias (18,570), and other castes 
and races. Dapoli, on the sea coast, possesses one of tlio best climates 
in Lidia, but from having been a considerable station with a European 
garrison, it had passed into a small station for invalid pensioners. 
The centre of the Mission was fixed amongst the hills at the foot 
of the Ghats, six miles from tho sea. The church, which had been 
built somo sixty years before for the European residents, was “ shut 
up and deserted,” the three or four English families who remained having 
for many years had only an annual visit from a clergyman. Wliile 
directing his chief efforts to the heathen and to some orphans whom 
lie had brought from Bombay, Mr. Gadney (who took up liis residence 
on March 1, 1878) managed to minister to the English also.* Work 
attempted by the Presbyterians had been abandoned some forty years 
before, and the natives now would not at first approach the Mission ; 
but -when they saw that Mr. and Mrs. Gadney sought tlieir good and 
intended remaining they listened to the preaching and invited and 
returned visits. 

During the first eight months three children of heathen parents 
were baptized ; and by the end of about another two years 201) children, 
boys and girls, were being educated and trained in four schools and an 
orphanage. Though Government hud a hoys' school, it had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to open one for girls ; and the Mission was well 
described by the Bishop of Bombay in 1881 as being “ almost tho sole 
educator and civiliser of the place.” As yet however there had been 
only three adult baptisms [1 ]. 

By establishing a farm Mr. Gadney was enabled to provide indus- 
trial work for the orphans and for converts who cannot obtain other 
work. To many natives in India conversion to Christianity means 
starvation or mendicancy ; and in such cases the advantage of having 
honest work to give is great indeed- it dispenses with eleemosynary 
help which would pauperise the recipients, and teaches them indepen- 
dence and self-respect [2J. 


Statistics, 1892. — Christians, SO ; Communicants, 24 ; Catechumens, 8 ; Schools, 6 ; 
Scholars, 209 ; Clergy, 1 ; Lay Agents, 18. 


References (Dapoli).— [1] I MSS., V. 2, pp. 113-5; R. 1877. p.*80; R. 1877. p. 30; 
Bombay Committee's Report, 1878, pp. 5, 8, 18; R. 1885, p. 50. [In] R. 1891, p. »7. 
[8] R. 1885, pp. 50-1 , R. 1880, p. 40 ; K. 1891, |.p. 50-7. 


* All tho English civilians hAvo since left, and for months in a year the Missionary 
mi not -see another European [la]. 
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(Vm.) DHARWAR, 1888-02. 

Dharwar ib situated in the South Marathi country. During a 
visit there in October 1888 the Bishop of Bombay was appealed to 
for spiritual help by a number of native Christians who had separated 
from the Basel Mission at Dharwar, Godag, and Hubli, and for four- 
teen months had been pressing for reception into the Church of 
England. They professed no knowledge of the theological questions 
at issue between the Lutheran Church and the Church of England, 
“ but appealed simply on the ground of their . . . spiritual destitu- 
tion.” Declaring themselves unable to submit to . the practical dis- 
cipline exercised in the Basel Mission at tho arbitrary dictation of 
certain Native pastors who had the ear of the European Missionaries, 
they craved admission into the Church of England simply on the 
ground that they believed they would ho differently treated under the 
rule of the Bishop. They requested that they might be allowed to 
state their case in the presence of the Rev. W. Nubling, the head of 
tho Basel Mission at Ilubli. That gentleman declined to be present 
at any such interview, hut held a private conference with the Bishop, 
in which he made certain animadversions on the character of the per- 
sons concerned, not going however into any detail. The Bishop, who 
on two former occasions had declined to entertain their request for help 
when mado in writing, now went into their case. Ho found that as a 
rule they were well educated and fairly well-to-do, and ho satisfied 
himself that their grievances were substantially true, and that thero 
was no case against the character of the persons concerned. Ho did 
everything he could to ascertain whether the breach between them and 
their Missionaries was capable of being healed. The Missionary in 
charge affirmed that if tho Bishop gavo them no encouragement they 
would return to their former allegiance. It appeared liowevor that they 
had remained in a state of spiritual destitution, and indeed of practical 
excommunication, for over two years, and “ they affirmed that nothing 
would induce them to return to tho Basel Mission.' 1 Ascertaining 
further that if he did not receive them the Roman Church was ready 
to do bo, and that one or two families had already joined that com- 
munion, the Bishop felt that the responsibility of promising to do 
what he could for them, great though it was, and unwillingly though 
he undertook it, was smaller than that of refusing and leaving them 
the choice between joining tho Roman communion and remaining in a 
state of practical excommunication. 

Mr. Paul Appa, a former catechist of tho Basel Mission, who had 
retired voluntarily and had been thanked for his services, promised to 
help in providing for the spiritual needs of tho people, receiving only 
his travelling expenses, under the superintendence of the Chaplain of 
Dharwar. Arrangements were mado for his instruction in the doctrines 
of the Church of England, and tho Rev. N. V. Athawale of Ahmed- 
nagar was transferred to Dharwar in December .1888, not with the 
intention of interfering between the Basel Mission and tho people who 
had not separated from it, but simply for the spiritual supervision of 
the community above referred to. In this he is assisted by the Bev. 
J. Taylob, the head of the Ahmednagar Mission [1]. 
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When these {acts were reported to the Society it decided (June 18, 
1889) 11 to leave the question relating to the Dharwar Mission in the 
hands of the Bishop or Bombay ” [2]. 

Statistics, 1892. — Christians, 204 ; Communicants, 74 ; Schools, 1; Scholars, 22'; 
Clexgy, 1 ; Lay Agents, 8. 


References (Dharwar). — pL] D MRS., V. R4, No. 2 ; Bombay Committee’s Proceedings, 
6 Dee. 1888, Minute 15; Bombay Committee’s "Report, 1888, pp. 7, 8; I MSS., V. 8, 
pp. 217, 242-4. [S] I MSS., V. 5, p. 22; Standing Committee Book, V. 46, p. 107: 
see also I MSS., V. 5, p. 80 ; Standing Committeo Book, V. 46, pp. 828-2, 890 ; 
B. 1884, p. 67. 


Statistics (for pp. 660-689). — In the Bombay Presidency, &c., where the Society 
(1880-02) has assisted in maintaining 89 Missionaries (4 natives) and planting 18 Stations 
(as dotoiled on pp. 916-1(1), there aro now in connection with its Missions 4,998 Christians, 
800 Communicants, 451 Catechumens, 08 Schools, 1,002 Scholars, 13 Clergymen (1 native), 
120 Lay Agents, under the care of a Bishop [sec p. 700J. [See also Table oil p. 730.J 
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CHAPTER LXXVEI, 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES (INDIA). 


Tins district, which comprises (roughly speaking) lliu upper basin of tlio Ganges 
and the Jumna, and includes India’s richest wheatliolds mid most of its celebrated 
cities, begun to crane under Hrilish rule towards the end of Lite last century, ami in 
1833 was constituted a liiimtcnaiit-fiovcniursliip. Tlio scene of the outbreak of the 
great Mutiny of 1857, it suffered more from this event tliuii any other part t>f India. 
Area (Native States about 5,100 square mill's), 80,080 square milt's. Papulation, includ- 
ing Native StatcH, -17,084,570; of these 40,0^0,710 are Hindus, 0,010,051 Malionunodans, 
and 58,501 Christians ; and 1)3,708,813 si>ciik Hindi. 


The operations of tlio Society in the North-Western Provinces have 
been carried on in tlio districts of (I.) Cawxi’OUK, 1888-1)2 ; with (II.) 
Banda, 1878-02 ; (III.) Booukee, 18(il 02; (IV.) IIaudwak, 1877-02. 
Hitherto these Missions have formed a part of the Diocese of Cal- 
cutta, but by commission the North-Western Provinces were in 1898 
placed under the chargo of the Bishop of Lucknow. Tlio formation 
of the See of Lucknow was an object which the Society sought to 
accomplish as early as 1858, and in 1801 it granted ±2,000 towards 
the episcopal endowment required [1J. 


(I.) CAWNP0RE. 

Cawn]>oru was ceded to tlio English by tin? Nabob of On do in 1803, and then 
bccamo a military station. When in April 1809 tlio Ucv. Ilonry Marty n was scut 
there as Military Chaplain lin found no church of any kind aiul none even of tlio 
decencies of public worship. Hr-sidcs ministering to tin* soldiers be undertook a trails- 
latiou of the New Tcntiiim-iit into Persian mid Arabic, aiul at the close of 18(H) begun 
publicly to prcarli to tlio Hindu s*:id Maliiiimncdan beggars who on stated days met 
before Ins house to receive alms. While his health )H*rm it ted lie laboured unceasingly 
among these outcasts, uud tin: first Jlimhi convert al> Cnwiiporc was baptized by him in 
1810, In the same year he was invalided to England, but lie died on his way there, at 
Tocnt, on October Hi, 1HI2. In his short life nf thirty-one, years lio had been enabled to do 
much for God, and one native of f -awnpon*, Abdonl Messuh, who laid been led to ('Iirist 
by him, became himself tjie means of converting many nf his fellow countrymen, who 
with their children were admitted to baptism. Tin* Hev. 1). Currie (afterwards Hishop 
of Madras) carried on for u time tlio work which Mr. Martyn hail begun. Hut though 
their successors also did what they could for the heathen there was liu regular Mission 
established at Cawnporo until 1833. 

S.P.G. Period (1838-92). 

In 1833 tho Bov. >T. J. Carhhojie was sent to Oawnpore as a Mis- 
sionary from tho Society at the request of tho Bov. E. White, the Mili- 
tary Chaplain, and some of tho English inhabitants who, first aroused 
to their responsibilities by Mr. Martyn’s preaching, had long been 
anxious to have a resident Missionary [2]. In the previous year at a 
public meeting resolutions were entered into for a more systematic 
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management and support of a local Missionary Institution which had 
for some time existed at the station, and 

“ a considerable sum of money, derivod in a great measure from Sacramental 
collections, was at that meeting vested in trustees, to be the funds of the 
Missionary Institution : the objects of which wero, the maintenance of one 
or more catechists, and the establishment and support of schools for native 
youth.” 

Though profcsssing to be a Church Society and employing a Church 
of England Missionary, this Institution as originally formed was en- 
tirely unconnected even in name with any Church or established 
body; and as this might have led to embarrassment, if not to 
a change of principle, it was (at the instance of tho Bishop op 
Calcutta during his visitation of 18, '30) reorganised as a corre- 
sponding Committee of the Society in England. In 1814 the Com- 
mittee became an Association of the Calcutta Diocesan Committee 
of the Society [2a]. 

On his arrival at Cawnpore, Mr. Carsiioke found five schools 
organised and supported by the Chaplains and English residents, 
os well as by twenty-two native Christians. These twenty-two 
had been all instructed by a native catechist, Karim Mussah. Not 
long after Mr. Oarshore’s arrival eight more natives were converted 
and baptized by him, while eight were receiving Christian instruction 
from Karim Mussah. Twico in the week this litLle congregation met 
together in the Church Bungalow, and joined in the services of our 
Liturgy, translated into Hindustani. The five schools contained 
170 boys, some of whom wero instructed in English ; but the want of 
competent teachers was much felt. 

At that time the Hindu part of the population at Cawnpore bore 
a proportion of 'about three to one to the Makommcdan, the total 
number of inhabitants being 100,000. The Mahommcdans, from their 
familiar though partial acquaintance with the Scriptures, were the 
most difficult to deal with in any attempt to evangelise them. One 
of them applied for “ the Gospels of Thomas and Barnabas in Hindu- 
stani.” 

In addition to his work in Cawnpore Mr. Carshore visited tho 
neighbouring towns and villages (Eycpore, Jooee, Blmrra, Rout- 
poire, Koora, Narrainpore, Oosmonporc, &c.), and at Bithoor, ten 
miles distant, lio attended tho annual fairs, where the Mahrattas 
and tho Pundits from various parts of the country, who had refused 
any Hindustani copies of tho Gospels, were eager to receive Sanscrit 
copies of tho Sermon on tho [Mount from Dr. Mill’s poem “ Christa 
Sangita.” On these occasions he addressed the natives and 
generally found them attentive, but tho impressions made wero seldom 
lasting. 

11 In their present Btate of ignorance,” lie reported in 183d, " no force of 
argument eon effectually prevail, ltatluctions may bo awakened in them by 
preaching ; but tho artful Brahmin is ever at hnnd with liis poisonons opiate ; 
and caste, that dire weapon of Satan, puts a check to every good impression, and 
ailenoea the strongest convictions of their conscience.” 

*4 

By 1885 the congregation of baptized natives in Cawnpore had 
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more than doubled. Ur. Carshore's labours were greatly assisted 
by his native catochist, who taught the people, and disputed 
with the Brahmins in tho bazaars and ghauts (landing-places) of 
Cawnpore. 

In 1885-6 Mission schools were established at Rawatpore (a small 
town north-west of Cawnpore), Anwargunge (close to the southern 
boundary of Cawnpore), and Bithoor— i tho latter at the request of 
Ur. Carshore by the Mahratta General, Ram Chunder Punth (who 
acted as Prime Minister to the Peishwa, Bajoo Row, when on his 
throne). This was at first attended only by Ram Chunder Punth’s 
own sons and those of his near kindred. 

From time to time new schools wore established, while others were 
given up. In 1841 there were six in connection with the Mission, not 
including tho Native Femalo Orphan Asylum, which was established 
at Sevadah, a suburb of Cawnpore, in 1885, by Mr. White, the .Chap- 
lain, and some Christian residents, for the children of the wretched 
Bundeelas, inhabitants of Bundlecund. At this asylum, where Mr. 
Carshore in 1887 undertook a weekly service, tliero were sixty-six girls. 
His brother coming to his assistance as catechist in this year, Mr. 
Carshore himself was enabled to devoto more time to the superinten- 
dence of tho Cawnpore Translation Socioty, established about 1887 by 
the Bishop of Calcutta in connection with the 8.P.C.K., and which was 
designed to supply Hindustani translations of tracts and books suit- 
able to tho wants of the natives of the upper provinces. The departure 
of several of the families of two nativo regiments in 1887 decreased his 
flock greatly, and his heart was further saddened by tho little progress 
the Gospel appeared to make amongst the inhabitants, whose gross 
ignorance and worldly-mindedness, together with the Brahmins and 
caste, still continued the formidable obstacles to their recoption of the 
Truth. In 1840 Mr. Carshore was appointed to a Government chap- 
laincy [3]. 

He was succeeded in tho Mission in 1841 by tho Rev. W. II. 
Perkins, who at first took up his residence at Savadah in the 
Female Orphan Asylum, which his wifo soon improved. Between 
1838-40 sixty-two persons had been baptized, but tho Christian flock 
was subject to great fluctuations by tho removal of regiments. 

If tho presence of the soldiery oxorcised a demoralising influence 
on the native mind, the greater was the necessity for the mani- 
festation of tho Truth, and tho people were ready to acknowledge 
that all are not true Christians who bear the Christian name. Great 
care was necessary in admitting nativo candidates for Christian 
baptism. It is difficult for one who has never known the trial to 
realise the sacrifice which some Hindus have to make in accepting 
Christianity. 

One day while preaching in the bazaar Mr. Porkins met an aged 
Hindoo of the Writer caste, who read and spoke Persian fluently, and 
who from previous association with a Missionary at Mi^zapore had 
obtained and read the whole of tho Now Testament. The following 
day he sought out tho Missionary, and after due preparation he was 
baptized in 1848. At first he had not the courage to inform his 
heathen relatives of his change of religion, but on being urged he 
consented to do so. Mr. Perkins accompanied him to his noose* 
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where they were received with kindness and civility, and word was 
sent to the relatives. While awaiting their arrival he sat under a tree 
silently caressing a little child. What must have been his thoughts 
as he aid so ! 

“ How often had ho sat beneath that very tree, with children playing at his 
feet, and their parents standing round him to listen to his words, honoured and 
beloved alike by young and old. Well he knew that this was the last time the 
trees of his old home should shade him from the sultry Bun—tho last time its 
doors should be open to receive him from the scorching blast. Never would that 
little child, who clung so fondly to him, run into his arms again- never would the 
many dear ones come forth to welcome him 

11 When all his friends and relations wero assembled, Simeon rose up in the 
midst of them, and lifting up his eyes on them, ho said, with quiet simplicity, 
1 Well, brethren, I am a Christian.' Not a word " (continued Mr. Perkins) 11 was 
uttered in reply by any one. Every eye settled on the apostate (os there esteemed) 
with a gaze of mingled sorrow and anger ; the boy playing by him was called 
away, as if in danger of pollution by his proximity to his former friend; and all 
the persons present retired to a Jittlo distance and sat down. I interrupted the 
painful silence by the inquiry, 1 Did you not know of Simeon's having been bap- 
tised ? ' ‘ Enow, sir ! ’ exclaimed one, with the greatest bitterness. • Think you 
not we would have put a knife through his liver, rather than he should have lived 
to forsake the faith of his forefathers ? lie is the head of our family, and he has 
disgraced us all.' After some little time had passed, Simeon turned to me, and, 
with his eyes filled with tears, said, ‘ Well, sir, now I trust you are satisfied. 
Why should we stay here longer? We can do no good.' And being fully satis- 
fied, and sensible that our work was done, I returned with my aged friend, now 

more closely bound to me than ever It must be strong conviction and 

lively feith which can enable an upright convert to meet the pain of suoh a 
parting, the bitterness of which follows him into all his subsequent experience, and 
meets him at every step." 

The manner in which the natives received the Missionary's public 
teaching varied greatly. At one time the abusive or impure language of 
a crowd of hearers sent him to his home, ready to say, “ I have 
laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for nought." At another, 
their attention to his message rendered liis vocation one of the happiest. 
The opponents were generally Mahommedans. 

“The common people," however, in almost every instance, “heard 
him gladly,” especially in the villages. Of one scene of his labours 
he wrote 

11 There is a ghaut* of some celebrity about a mile from the Mission, which I 
visit on Mondays. It is in many respects an interesting place, and its neighbour 
hood is thickly populated by the class of Brahmins called GangA Puttr&s.f A 
noble tamar ind tree overshadows one of the massive buttresses of the ghaut, 
affording shade even at noontide; a pipal tree, at a few yards’ distance, gives 
shelter to a marble image of Krishna, and to a few 1 smooth stones of the brook, 9 
besmeared with red point, before which I have seen many an aged woman devoutly 
bow, and, sprinkling the senseless stoneB with water from the river, mutter her 
vowb for blessing on herself and her offspring. Two or three other adjacent 
temples, dedicated to 8hiv&, rear their heads on high ; and in their narrow door- 
ways Borne ardent votary is often seen to bow, pouring water fresh from Gaogd 
over the stone emblem of Mah&deo (Shivd), and crowning it with the red and 
white flowers of the oleander, which if previously smelt at would be polluted. A 
• broad flight of steps of masonry, the pious erection of the wife of a Banyi or 
merchant, named Bond D&ri, leads down to the river which laves the lower steps 

* 

t Sons of the Ganges, sn u no rthod o x sect of the Brahmins. 

* 
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with iti turbid waters; and aoross the widely extended stream the independent 
state of Onde bounds the distant view. Here and there a needy Brahmin sits, 
reading or chanting some sacred poems, and ever and anon the B&cred bell and 
oonoh sound from the temple near, indicating the moment at whioh the glory of 
Jehovah is given to another, and His praise to graven images. In the full moons, 
and the appointed feasts, crowds assemble here to bathe and worship; and in 
seasons when epidemic diseases are rife, troops of women congregate at this spot, 
to deprecate the anger of Bhawani (wife of ShivA), and to seek protection or 
deliverance for their husbands and children. There is no place here I could bo 
much wish to transport for a while to England to give the Christian public there 
some lively idea of the externals of Hindoo idolatry." 

A thought which often pressed itself on the Missionary’s attention 
at the bunal of the baptized was that 

11 India is becoming more and marc Christianised, even by the dust of those of 
the Lord’s little flock who no down in the tomb. It Beems to be a taking an 
unalienable possession of the land ; a sowing it, as it were, with a holy seed ; 
a peopling it with those who though enrolled by one or two, shall, when the great 
summary comes, stand up— a great army.” 

Little could he then foresee the events which should give a fearful 
notoriety to Cawnpore, and sow Northern India thick with the bodies 
of Ghristi&ns. 

Mr. Perkins was joined in 1844 by the Bov. J. T. Sleicheb, and in 
1846 the headquarters of the Mission, including the Girls’ and Boys’ 
Orphanages— the latter of which had been established in 1848 — were 
removed to Asrapur (Hope Town), where the Society had acquired a 
valuable property of 88 acres of land. (For lack of proper superin- 
tendence it became necessary in 1858 to dissolve the Female Orphan- 
age and to transfer the few remaining girls to the C.M.S. School at 
Agra. The same course was pursued with regard to the Boys’ Orphanage 
in 1856.) 

In 1847 a Sikh convert named David bccamo a teacher in the 
Mission, and in 1854 he was admitted to Holy Orders in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society’s Punjab Mission [4]. 

In 1849 Mr. and Mrs. Perkins were obliged by failing health to re- 
sign. The Bev. J. T. Sleicheb, assisted by the Bev. B. T. Blake, 
carried on tho work until 1852, when the Bev. II. Bells succeeded to 
the charge. In 1858 Mr. Sells was joined by Mr. Watts (of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta), Mr. W. H. Haycock, Mr. Edoab (from Agra), and 
Manuel Thomas, a native preacher of great experience [5]. Mr. 
Sells' first report mentions the soldiers of Her Majesty’s 70th Begiment 
as 11 steady contributors ” to the Mission since their arrival in 1851. 
The Mission-school at his coming consisted of some 75 boys; 
only English was taught, and that through the medium of a heathen 
master. The introduction of religious text-books in Urdu and Hindi 
startled many of the boys, and this joined to the growing indolence of 
the master and the imposition of monthly fees reduced the number 
of attendants to thirty, inclusive of five Christians. A change of 
masters was followed by the happiest results. 

The value of schools as a subsidiary aid to the Missionary was fully 
demonstrated at Cawnpore, and in the neighbouring villages also 
the people ^ere anxious to have schools established among them- 
The number of the native congregation being reduced to thirteen by 
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the departure of the orphan girls [see p. 5941, Mr. Bells invited a email 
colony of native Christians residing in the Cblonelgnng district of the 
city to settle at Asrapnr. Most of them did so, and the small company 
of Christians met together daily (morning and evening) for reading of 
the Scriptures and prayer. Mr. Sells and Mr. Haycock fallowed the 
example of their predecessors in travelling throiigh the villages and 
preaching at the time of the great Melas. At a fair held twice a week 
at Bara-Sirohi, about five miles from Asrapur, the Missionaries 
generally succeeded in getting an audience of from 80 to 150. There 
was never opposition in this village, and one good sign was the presence, 
time after time, of the same hearers. Mr. Sells was already convinced 
that 

11 the great battle of Christianity in India must be not so much with idolatry in 
the popular acceptation of the term, as with the Pantheism and indifferentum at 
the root of all practical idolatry." * 

In 1854 Mr. II. E. Cockey and in 1855 Mr. W. Willis joined the 
staff. Mr. Haycock now (1855) arranged for the erection of a school 
at Shiooli, and began a tour through some districts of Centre! India 
which had been till then unvisited. 

The following are extracts from his last report, referring to a tour 
in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore : — 

11 My spirit was much refreshed at a place called Machavia Burpur, where I got 
a congregation of about twenty persons ; my conversation was principally with an 
old man. ... He said— 1 Sir, all will soon be one ; times change wonderfully. 
Many years ago, I was at Chuuar. A Clergyman used to preach to the natives ; 
people seeing him open his book, used to run away.nfrnid to listen, Inst they should 
become Christians. You have conic to this obscure village ; no one has run away, 
but many have been attracted to listen to your words. 1 I was delighted to hear 
the old man bear witness to this sign of Lhe times. Speaking on this subject to 
an aged disciple, I asked him what hope ho saw for Christianity,- -what signs of 
progress could he see? He replied,— ‘Many. The preaching of tho Gospel has 
shaken tho faith of the people. What was before done from motives of faith, 
is now done generally from mere deference to popular custom. The Brahmins 
and the women give the tone to public opinion. There is less enthusiasm, 
and a decrease in the attendance at popular festivals. The offerings have 
decreased; where the Brahmins got thousands before, they get only hundreds 
now 1 ” [6]. 

This was the last tour mode by Mr. Haycock. At the beginning of 
1857 the work was going on steadily and well. Arrangements had 
been made for occupying Shiooli (20 miles distant) and Bithoor, where 
through the kindness of Mr. Greenway (a merchant of Cawnpore, after- 
wards killed in tho massacre), the deserted Baptist meeting-house in 
the station had been acquired. Early in 1857 Mr. Sells left Cawnpore 
to begin on itinerant Mission at Saugor, little thinking what a fato 
awaited his fellow labourers. There were already, indeed, warnings — 
sure, though faint— of the coming Btorm. Six months before it burst over 
Delhi Cawnpore, Mr. Haycock's Maulvio (Makommedan teacher! 
told him that they would “ sooii feel the sharpness of the Mussulman's 
sward.” On the night of the 21st of May, immediate danger being 
apprehended, the residents of Cawnpore were gathered together into 
the European barracks ; the sepoys refused to assist in removing the 
treasure ; Nana Sahib, under pretence of quelling tho mutiny, brought 
in his own men, and, joining the rebellious sepoys, at once declared 
his intention of attacking the barracks. 

qqS 
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The Chaplain of Cawnpore (Mr. Moncbibff), the Missionaries and 
their catechists, and all the native Christians wno had not escaped into 
distant districts, perished in the massacre which followed. 

The precise time and nature of the deaths of the Missionaries is 
not quite certain. The Bev. W. H. Hatcook is said to have lost his 
reason, probably from sunstroke, and to have died in the early days 
of the siege. Another account simply says that he was shot down 
as he was entering the entrenchments. His mother perished in the 
general massacre. The Bev. H. E. Cocke y, wounded in the thigh 
by a musket shot, survived to suffer with those who were so 
treacherously invited to proceed in boats to Allahabad, and it is 
believed that he was brought back among the rest who were not 
destroyed in the river, and endeavoured to snatch a few moments' 
respite before death to offer a common supplication in behalf of all 
present* [7]. 

Mr. Willis, who had loft Cawnpore in April for ordination in 
Calcutta, received from Mr. Cocke y a letter dated June 1, 1857 
(t.e. a week before the outbreak at that station), in which occurred this 
striking quotation : 11 Veni, et ostende nobis faciem tuam, Dominus, 
qui Bedes super Cherubim ! et salvi orimus. Veni, Domine, et noli 
tardare; relaxa facinora plebis tine.” On returning to Cawnpore, 
Mr. (now the Bev. W.) Willis wrote : — 

“ It was with a heavy heart that I entered the station, and viewed the sad 
spectacle of a once happy and prosperous town, now lying desolate and in rains. 
There near the spot of the final massacre rest, enclosed in thoir common grave, the 
remains of our Christian brethren. Touching indeed are the brief inscriptions 
on the two monuments hard by ! As I passed along the roads and saw tho 
crumbling European dwellings, and the pretty Gothic church, gutted and roofless, 

I had little hope of finding much left of the Mission property at Nawabgnnge. 
There were five buildings with tlidr respective out-officoa, together with three or 
four small houses for the Christians. All are more or less dilapidated, with the 
exception of the school-house. Of tho three dwelling houses one alone was not 
burned; its doors and windows had all been carried away. . . . The little chapel has 
its walk standing but the woodwork and the roof are gone. The floor is over- 
grown with weeds, and covered with dirt and rubbish. A broken piece of masonry 
is all that remains of the font. ... All the mission property has been plundered 
and burned ... all gone. ... It appeal's that before going into the entrench- 
ments Mr. Haycock had entrusted the communion plate to one of the Zemindars 
on whose ground the mission premises are ; the man ... is now unable to pro- 
duce the said plate. He has, however . . . agreed to give as compensation . . . 
Bs.200 ” [8]. 

This Zemindar further agreed to remit his share of the rent of the 
Mission premises for five years [8a]. 

As soon as the Society received news of tho massacre of 
Missionaries in Cawnpore and Delhi it “ determined, God being its 
helper, to restore those desolated Missions on a broader founda- 
tion than before.” [See also p. 015.] Two public meetings were held 
in London, and by August 1858 nearly £19,000 had been raised for 
the extension of the Society's Indian Missions [9]. A portion of 
this sum was designed for the erection of a Mission Church to serve as 

II a memorial of our countrymen of all classes — soldiers, civilians, and 

* Accounts differ as to whether the lout pray era at the final massacre were offered by 
Mr. Moncrieff (the Chaplain) or Mr. Cockey, but a native Christian ayah, who 
escaped to Calcutta, stated very positively that Mr. Cockey was the Padre who read 
from a book at the last sad scene. 
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M^B^rionarieB > ,, and it was intended to build the church over or near the 
well into which were thrown the bodies of the murdered women and 
children. For military reasons the Government forbade ibis and 
covered the well by a marble monument. Meanwhile the civil and 
military authorities in India had opened a subscription for the erection 
of a memorial church on the site of Sir Hugh Wheeler's entrench, 
meats, in the centre of the cantonments ; and eventually the Society’s 
Memorial Church Fund was applied to the new church, and in return 
the Government made over to the Society, Christ Church,* a spacious 
building, which though nearly destroyed in tho Mutiny had been 
completely restored, and was situated in the centre of the city, dose to 
the wdl. The transfers were effected in 1861, and the Rev. S. B. 
Bubrkll was appointed to Christ Church by tho Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York and the Bishop of London, in whom the appointment 
of the incumbent was vested in perpetuity [10]. 

£100 of the fund raised by tho Society was reserved for a monu- 
ment to its Missionaries and catechists, to be placed in Christ 
Church [11], but tho accomplishment of this object was delayed 
(by oversight rather than intention) until 1892, when the money 
with interest [in all £804] was applied to the erection of a brass 
tablet in the Church and of Memorial School buildings. The whole 
of the work was executed in India, and the inscription on the tablet 
(in English and Urdu) is as follows : — 


11 To the Glory of God. 

In Memory of 
W. H. Haycock, Priest, 
and 

Henky Edwin Cocksy, Deacon, 
of the S.P.G. Mission to Oawnfori. 

Also of 

M. J. Jennings, Priest, Chaplain, and 
Founder of the S.P.G. Mission to Delhi; 
also of 

Altbed Boots Hddbaud, Priest, 
and 

Daniel Cobble Sandyb, Catechist, 
and 

Louis Kocii, Catechist, 
of the S.P.G. Mission to Delhi. 

Tho Society for (he Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Ports 

Dedicates this Memorial of its brethren who 
glorified God by their deaths 
in the Mutiny of 1867. 

1 Here is the patience and tho faith of the Saints. 1 ” [12] 


* Coaid have been the church mentioned in the Report for 1880 as having been 
Greeted chiefly by tho subscriptions of the residents, aided oy a do na t ion of Ba.12,000 
from the Church Building Fund, ^ the first stone of which was laid by the Bishop of 
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One of the victims of the Mutiny— Mrs. Greenway— bequeathed 
Bs.800 per annum to the Society [13]. 

On his return to Cawnpore early in 1858, the Bev. W. Willis re- 
established a school and gathered around him a few native Christians. 
It was not thought advisable to rebuild the Mission-houses at Nawab- 
gunge, which were destroyed in the Mutiny, and until Christ Church 
was ready school and service were held in a Baptist Chapel lent for 
the purpose. In 1859 the premises and funds of the " Cawnpore 
Free School ” were made over to the Society [14]. 

Under the Bev. S. B. Burrell, who arrived in August 1859, the 
work of reconstruction and extension modo rapid progress. Daily ser- 
vice was established in Christ Church, where also (under the terms of 
the transfer) the Society undertook to provide an English servica each 
Sunday for the benefit of the civil station. Bazaar preaching was 
begun at eight different places in the city, the prisoners in the district 
jail were ministered to, and (in 1801-2) tho Orphanage was re-opened 
to receive 100 friendless children collected by the Missionaries during 
a period of famine [15]. 

The boys’ section of tho Orphanago was removed to Boorkee in 
1875, and the girls’ branch has been extended so as to include other 
pupils of a boarding and day school. In 1889 tho 400 Christians 
thon connected with Cawnpore were reported to be u all per- 
fectly independent of the Mission in temporal matters and self- 
supporting" [16]. 

Through Mr. Burrell’s exertions the Gospel was made known 
not only throughout tho city of Cawnpore, but also to the heathen 
beyond, to a distance of 100 miles, in Oudc, Bohilcund and other 
districts [17]. 

In 1868 tho Bev. J. B. Hill (who had been assisting Mr. Burrell 
some seven years) baptized a Jamodar (petty officer) of Police and his 
family, who lived at Orai in West Bundelkund. In the Mutiny they 
sheltered and concealed some European fugitives several months, and 
it was then that they resolved to become Christians. After their bap- 
tism, with the exception of one brief period, they were 11 completely cut 
off from all Christian society and privileges " for nearly twenty years, 
and yet held fast to their profession without wavering. The man was 
no scholar, but the mother learned to read fluently lior simple and 
expressive Hindi, and every Sunday for nineteen years she read to the 
household from the Prayer Book and New Testament. During that 
period when three of their children were seized (at different times) with 
fatal. illness, they got some European Inspector or other Christian to 
baptize them, and on their death buried them in joy and hope of the 
resurrection. But the healthy children they kept against the time when 
some Missionary should come from Cawnpore; and in 1887 Mr. Hill 
baptized at Orai four who had thus been kept waiting— one for 
seventeen years [18]. 

In Cawnpore itself much of the time of the Missionaries has 
generally been devoted to education, and with great success [19]. 
Speaking of this branch of work in 1878 the Bev. H. Fwtbb 
tsaid:— 

"Judging from what 1 have seen of the effects 'of Mission School Scripture 
teaching, I think tfiere are very few of the students who reach the higher dunes 
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thatare not permanently affeoted by it for good, but while the obstacles to eon- 
version remain as they are, we most expect very few oonverts indeed. Borne few, 
who are more free from restraint than others, become Brahmos, bnt the great 
majority seem to be content with what is really, bat in many cases almost 
unoonsoiously, a compromise between Christianity and Hinduism freed from its 
grosser elements ” [20]. 

Passing over sixteen years — a period still of preparation rather 
than of actual conversions, but marked by changes in the staff not 
always to the advantage of the cause [21], we find the Bev. J. B. 
Hill reporting that the High Court of Allahabad had laid down that 
'sixteen is the minimum legal age for a change of faith, and eighteen 
. of release from natural guardianship, and tli&t there had been an ac- 
cession of six young Brahman converts from Kursawan, “ the Brahman 
quarter of the city and hotbed of bigotry and intolerance." Bemarking 
on this significant fret Mr. Hill said : — 

"For how many years have yoar Missionaries passed through prejudiced 
Kursawan on their way to their schools, how many boys 1 names have they regis- 
tered whose homes wore in this ward— all, it seemed, in vain ; the old Brahmans 
have continued to smile at us politely and sarcastically, the youths to jeer a little 
at our want of success ; but now it has come, the Bpcll at last is broken ; quietly 
and unexpectedly the Cross of Christ has been imprinted upon the foreheads of 
tho youths of Kursawan. One of the catechists journeying in a railway carriage 
with some of the old men of Kursawan was remonstrated with by them. We 
cannot tell, they said, what has come over our boys ; we have known for soma 
time that they do not caro for tho customs of their old religion, and prefer the 
Christian, and the Arya Samajis (the North India organisation corresponding to 
the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal) has not helped us, and now if we are insistent with 
them they say openly, We will become Christians ” [22]. 


The labours of Samuel SitA BAm, a converted Brahmin, deserve 
special notice. Baptized in the C.M.S. Mission at Lucknow, he 
afterwards came to Cawnpore, where he became distinguished as 11 a 
most interesting and efficient preacher," “ a living power in himself 
and in his history upon his own countrymen, and as a Christian pastor, 
simple, firm, faithful." He died in 1878— four years after his or- 
dination [28]. 

Under the Bev. Roger Dutt, and the Bev. G. H. Webtcott and 
the Bev. F. Webtcott (sons of the Bishop of Durham), appointed 
in 1889, the Mission has been raised to a stronger and more hopeful 
position than it has occupied for many years [24]. 

Statistics, 1802.— Christians, 272 ; Communicants, 61 ; Catechumens, S Villages, 
8; Schools, 18; 8dholan,872; Clergymen, 8 ; Lay Agents 52. 


Bs/brsnose (North-Western Provinces— Cawnpore).— [1] M.F. 1858, p. 69 ; B. 1891, 
. 19; R. 1892, pp. 18,84 ; M.F. 1898, p. 15. [2]C.D.C.Report,1882-8,ro. W; do, 1856-7, 
“-Us R 1888. r. 50: Jo.. V.48, pp. 863-4 ; M.H. No. 85, pp. 1-6. [w] CJ).C. Report, 
- 1. and annexed Report or Mr. Perkins, Jan. 15, 1844, 


~-6; R 1888, p. 50 






1884-0, pp. 11-18, 41-615 do, 1830, pp. 18-14, 84-8; do, WOT, pp. U, ls >Jl < 
do, 1888-41, pp. 64-80; do, 1868-7, pp. 8, 0 ; Jo, V. 44, n. 878. [4] Jo, V. 44, p. 868; 
Jo, V. 45, pp.177-8 ; O.D.C. Beport, 1888-41, pp. 64-00 ; do, 1848-6,0. 1, eleo 
Bqort ol Mr. Ferkiiu, Jen. 16, 1844, pp. 1-87 ; B. 1844, pp. 78-0; K.1848, p 78 ;B. 
MM, D. 60 ; B. 1864, p. 84; CJJ.C. Beport, 1868-8, pp. 80-1 ; do, iMB-T, P£ 7, 8-1^4 ; 
)UL No. 4. no. 1-18 iltH. No. 86. no. 18-47.66. % C.D.C. Beport, 1881-8, pp. M ; 
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do., 1858-8) pn. 4, 17; do, 1854, p. 8; M.H. No. 85, pp.61-8; R. 1858, p. 84; B. 1854 
p. 88. [6] C.D.C. Report, 1858-8, pp. 87-44; do., 1854, p. 8; do., 1865, pa 86-8; da, 
1866-7, p. 18; B. 1854, pp. 88-6; K 1856, p. 101; B. 1857, pp. 91-8; it H. No. 86, 
pp. 58-65. [7] C.D.C. Report, 1856-7, pp. 1, 14-16 ; M.H. No. 85, pp. 65-70. [8] CD.C. 
Report, 1856-7, pp. 16-18. [0] R. 1858, pp. 80, 80 ; R. 1850, p. 87. [10] Jo., Nov. 80, 
1857; Jo., Deo. 81, 1860; Ja, June 81, 1861; M.F. 1857, p. 282 ; R. 1858, p. 00; 
R.1860, p. 197; R. 1801, p.148; M.F.1801, pp. 88, 167-8; Bound Pamphlets, " Calcutta 
I860, V.l”), No. 11a. [10 a] R. 1880, p. 64. pi] Jo., June 91, 1861. [12] Standing 
Committee Minutes, V. 46, pp. 297, 299, 800-1. [13] C.D.C. Report, 1860, p. 7. Pfl 
CJ).C. Report, 1858, pp. 2, 7-8; da, 1850, pp. 5-6; do., 1860, p. 6; R. 1859, p. 104; 
R. 1860, pp. 126-8. LIB] C.D.C. Report, I860, p. 1; do., I860, pp.6,7; R. 1861, 

p. 145; R 1869, pp. 141, 236; R. 1803, p. 89. (16J M.F. 1880, pp. 184-6, 810; 

MF. 1890, p. 140. [17] R. 1808—1, p. 96; It. 1805, pp. 116-17; R. I860, p. 118; 
R. 1870, p. 79; R. 1872, p. 61 ; R. 1874, pp. 14-15: set! aho R. 1877, p. 21. \18) 

R 1801, p. 145; R. 1887, pp. 29, 30. [10] R. 1870, p. 70; R. 1871, p. 08; M.K 

1889, pp. 819-20; M.F. 1890, pp. 136-40; 11. 1890, p. 31; li. 1891, p. 87. [20] R. 
1878, p. 88. [21] R. 1874, p. 14; R. 1875, p. 14; R. 1889, pp. 87-8. [22] R. 
1889, pp. 87-8. [23] R. 1870, pp. 79, 80; It. 1874, p. 14; It. 1876, p. 14; R. 
1878, p. 22. [24] R. 1888, p. 48; it. 1889, p. 88; It. 1890, pp. 31-4; M.F fc 1890, 
pp. 187-41. 


(II.) BANDA, 1873-02. 


Banda is an offshoot of the Cawnporo Mission. When visited by 
the Bev. 8. B. Burrell in 18G5 Bundelkuud was almost unknown 
from a Missionary point of view [1], and though containing over two 
milli on inhabitants no Christian Mission was opened in the province 
until 1873, when the Bev. J. B. Hill was transferred from Cawnporo 
jbo Banda, the capital of East Bundelkuud. 

The establishment of the Mission was greatly promoted by 
Mr. F. O. Mayne, of the Indian Civil Service, who died in 1872. 
The Bundelos are a fine, manly race, and possess a respect for the 
religion of the English. Regular bazaar preachings and meetings for 
instruction and discussion were organised, and on All Saints 1 Day 
1873 the first Christian native baptism that ever occurred in the city 
took place, the convert being a Mahommedan gentleman, the son of 
the cnief Maulvai of the place and tlio trusted spiritual adviser of 
the former Nawab of Banda. Starting with a convert of his character 
and position it was hoped that the Mission would gather an abundant 
harvest, but as yet these hopes have not been realised [2]. But 
although only a few converts have been made [3], the Mission 
has exerted an influence which cannot be tabulated or tested by 
statistics [4]. 

In 1885 Mr. Hill roturnod to Cawnporo, and from that date until 
his death in 1892 tho Mission was in charge of tho Bov. Abdul Ali, 
a native who was ordained at Banda on November 2, 1879 [6]. 


Statistics, 1802. — Christiana, 27 ; Communicants, 1G ; Catoch among, 8 J Schools, 1 ; 
Scholars, 97; Clergymen, 1; Lay Agents, 0. 


Reference* (Banda).— fl| R. 1865, pp. 116-17. [2] R. 1872, p. 01; R. 1878, p. 69; 
C.D.C. Report, 1878, jm. 28-80 ; R. 1875, p. 14 ; li 1878, n. 21. [8] B. 1800, p. 20. 
[4] R. 1884, p. 27. [5J k 1879, p 23 ; I MSS., Calcutta R. VII., pp. 85-6. 
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NORTH- WBSTHRN PROVINCES (INDIA). 

(m.) BOORKEE, 1861-92. 

Boorkee is situated about 18 miles from Hardwar, where the 
Ganges emerges from the Himalayas. Hardwar is one of the most 
sacred parts of all that sacred river, and at the annual festivals many 
thousands of Hindu pilgrims pass through Boorkee on their way to the 
holy bathing place. Previously to 1861 (probably from 1856) Boorkee 
had been visited only occasionally by the Society’s Missionaries from 
Delhi, but in 1861 the Bev. H. Sells was stationed there, to 
open a Mission. A small native congregation was soon gathered [1], 
by 1864 the number of native Christians had reached 89 [2], and in 
the next year it was reported that 41 Boorkee, although a small place 
. . . contains a larger number of Christians than either Delhi or 
Cawnpore" [8]. Mr. Sells had now taken to itinerating, and the 
work of the station devolved on the Bev. B. W. H. Hickey (appointed 
1868). On his leaving in 1869 the Mission was carried oh for some 
five years partly with tho assistance of the Bev. Y. K. Singh and the 
Chaplain. 

In 1875 Mr. F. II. T. Hoppner, of tho Berlin (Lutheran) Mis- 
sionary Society, having been ordained by the Bishop of Calcutta, was 
placed in charge of Boorkee, to which place the Boys’ Orphanage 
at Cawnpore was transferred [5]. This institution has been 
excellently managed by Mr. Hoppner, the boys being trained to be 
industrious Christians [CJ. In his general Mission work Mr. Hoppner 
has been no less successful. Up to 1890 he had baptized 275 persons, 
including several Brahmins and Mahommedans, and the number 
he says 

11 might havo beon trebled, bat wo have learned tlint it is not tho quantity, but the 
quality, that is the test of tho increase and advancement of the Lord's cause ; we 
have made the experience that one real convert is worth ten doubtful ones, as the 
Methodists have amply shown again last year, when they baptized eighty-five 
sweepers offhand in ono evening in the city of Hoorkcc, of whom not one single 
soul even remained faithful." 

One of the Brahmins was not ashamed, even when an inquirer, to 
engage in hard xpanual labour for a livelihood, and at his baptism he 
took off his 44 Br^ihminical thread" and tore it in pieces before the 
whole congregation, in token that he had broken with Hinduism 
altogether. Alotg with him was baptized a man of the Shepherd 
caste, whom he hud influenced to renounce Hinduism. Similarly a 
Moulvi of great lemming, after receiving baptism in 1882, sought by 
diligent preaching in the bazaars to bring others into the Christian 
fold. [7]. 

According to ai report of Mr. Hoppner in 1887, whenever a 
Mahommedan MpulVie now preaches in the bazaar he carries in his 
hand, not the Kdrani but the Bible. Of course ho uses the Bible for 
controversial purooseV, but the fact is remarkable, and 44 the Gospel is 
preached ** [8]. !3omp of the Christian converts have been subjected 
to persecutions, the endurance of which on the part of a timid people 
represents a trad form of confessorship [9]. In Mr. Hoppner's 
opinion \ 

44 the influence whioli the Word creates among the masses of the people must 
not be measured by qiese small visible signs of suoocbs. That has gone ahead/ 
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fur deeper into the hearts, and prepares them for the time when hundreds and 
thonsanda shall be seen Hooking into the fold of Christ ’’ [10]. 


Statistics, 1808.— Christians, 861 ; Communicants, 88 j Catechumens, 88 ; Villages, 
5 ; Schools, 9 ; Scholars, 174 ; Clergymen, 1; Lay Agents, 17. 


p. 90 ;R 1866, p.115. | 
R 1871, p. 89 ;R 1879, 
[51 C.D.C. Report, 1874. 


-4; R 1876, pp. 16-17. [9] R 1868-4, p. 99. [8] R 1860-4, 
[4] R 1866, p. 114 ; I MSS., V. 19, pp. 160, 188; R 1860, p. 86; 
- . p. 57 ; C J>.C. Report, 1878, p. iv ; do., 1874, p. iv ; R. 1876, p. 17. 
[B] C.D.C. Report, 1874, pp. vii, viii ; da, 1876, pp. xri, xvii ; da, 1876, p. viii ; I M0S., 
V. 91, p. 46 ; R 1876, p. 17 | R. 1877, p. 81 ; M.F. 1877, pp. 879, 671 ; R 1878, p. 91 ; Standing 
Committee Book, V. 86, pp. 896, 892, 810, 888. [6] R. 1878, p. 94; R 1870, p. 88; R. 
1880, pp. 81-2. [7] R 1889, pp. 97-8 ; R. 1800, pp. 85-6 : see also R. 1801, pp. 86-7. 
[8] R 1887, p. 90. [0] R 1888, p. 49. [10J R 1800, p. 86. 


(IV.) HARDWAR, 1877-92. 

In connection with the Roorkee Mission a catechist was stationod 
at Hardwar in 1877. In 1878 eight adult converts and two infants 
were baptized — the firstfruits of Christianity in this “most idola- 
trous and bigoted place of Hindu superstition.” The labours of the 
catechist are supplemented by visits from the Rev. F. H. T. Hoffnek, 
and few stories of Mission method aro more interesting than Mr. 
Hoppner’s accounts of his preachings and disputings at the great fairs 
there [1]. 

The changes which railways and other products of Western 
civilisation are making in India are shown in the changed attitudo of 
the people at a gathering at Hardwar in 1886, of which Mr. Hoppner 
wrote:— 

“The railway to Roorkee and Hardwar was opened on the 1st January, 1886, 
and the people ... the greater number of them, were carried there for the first time 
by the railway; and whereas they formerly stayed there from five to ten days and 
even a fortnight, they now seemed all to be in a great hurry to get away again, 
many did not even stay for the principal bathing day ; and whilst formerly there 
were in the ordinary fairs always between 80,000 and 40,000 people, there wore 
now never more at one and the some time than about 18,000 or 20,000 at the most. 
U this were a sign that idolatry is going to decline then it would bo a good sign. 
And partly it is so, no doubt ; people lose their faith in their idol-worship and the 
bathing in the Ganges, for they see very dearly that their 1 holy mother Ganges * 
is no longer inoinc&ble , as they formerly thought she was, because die has yielded 
and is daily yielding to the destructive operations and skill of the foreign engineer, 
and has against her own free will to issue her water into the canal instead of 
sending it down in its ordinary and original channel, as she did all these many 
centuries. Though the people were fewer . . . our work in the fair was not less 
than in former years . . . on the contrary wc had very largo and good congregations, 
who listened with immonse interest to onr preaching; and we had alio yoiy 
determined opponents who argued with all their might and seal, and were in right 
earnest to defend their cause and their gods. One Brahman also began to praise 
his gods, how powerful they were, and what mighty and heroic deeds they had 
done; and, as an instance, he said, ‘Look at our Krishna, who lifted up the 
mountain Gobordhan with his little finger!’ But we said, • What boasting is 
that? look at. your mighty, invincible mother Ganges, who is all-powerful ana 
much* stronger than Krishna was, and yet ono of Her Majesty the Empress of 
India’s most insignificant and low servants, a 1 red-turbaned ' peon who gets, only 
6 rupees salary a month, keeps her in his control, and whenever it pleases him to 
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drat die head gates, she has to poor all her water into the eanal, and he thus lays 
her dry and ban that you can walk through her bed without hardly wetting your 
shoes ! ! ’ Booh a reply he had, of course, not expected, it put him out completely, 
he could not reply a single word. This then makes the poor think about it, lor 


they see ... it is bo" j 


PP- 


Statistics (for pp. 590-608).— In tho North-Western Provinces of India, whore the 
Society (1888-02) has assisted in maintaining 28 Missionaries (5 Natives) and planting 
5 Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 916-7), there are now in connection with its Missions 

v.n /iL.'.i:... i ko : I- no i_. u tr:n no a-i i <■ jo a_i 1 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES (INDIA). 

This Sauoor and Neiuitjppa Territories, annexed in 1818, wero with the Nagpur 
province organised under the name of the Central Provinces in 1861. Including aubse- 
quent additions the area is now 118,279 square miles, about one fourth being under 
cultivation. Population, 12,044,805 ; of these 10,489,842 are Hindus, 1,592,140 Animistic 
(Aboriginals), and 18,308 Christians ; and 7,277,844 speak Hindi, 2,127,908 Marathi, 
1,188,402 GOnd, and 1,602,782 Uriya. 


The Society’s operations have been carried on in the 
NERBUDDA AND SAUOOR TERRITORIES, 1846-8, 1857, 1888-92. 

In 1846 the Society opened a Mission among the Gonds (on aboriginal 
people) in the Nerbudda district. This step was taken on the recom- 
mendation of its local Committee in Calcutta, and on the promise of 
local support from the Chaplains of Jubbulpore (Rev. F. H. Dawson) 
and Saugor (Rev. J. Dell) and other British residents, sufficient to 
maintain a school and provide for other contingent expenses. The 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, a land of valleys and hills, were 
then estimated to comprise an area of 80,000 square miles, and to be 
inhabited by three millions of people, " to whom the glad tidings of 
salvation " had “ never been proclaimed." The Mission waB entrusted 
to the Rev. J. R. Dbiberg and Mr. Harrison, who were encouraged by 
the friendly reception accorded them by the petty Rajahs and by the 
readiness of the people to receive instruction. 

The Missionaries had been directed to make Saugor their head- 
quarters, but the place proved unsuitable for the purpose, and the local 
support (diminished by the departure of the Chaplains and other British 
residents) not justifying a change of site, the Mission, after an existence 
of eighteen months, was withdrawn in 1848, but with the hope of 
renewing it. A grammar and vocabulary of the Gondi language, 
with a translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, by Mr. Driberg, 
were published in 1849 [1] ; and in 1857 the Rev. H. Sells of Cawn- 
pore (who had made a tour in Central India in the cold season of 
1855-6) was appointed to Saugor to open an itinerant Mission in the 
neighbouring district ; but, shortly after his arrival, sickness compelled 
his return to England [2]. 

In the meantime [1854] Jubbulpore was occupied by the C.M.S. 
About 1869,< at the suggestion of the local Secretary of we S.P.G. in 
Calcutta, Bishop Milman employed some private funds at his disposal 
in opening a new Mission among the Gonds, the centre of which was 
at Hoshungabud, under the Rev. — Hadbn. This Mission the Bishop 
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in 1870 desired the Society to adopt, but lack of funds prevented its 
doing so [8] ; 

The Society has, however, assisted in the maintenance of a Tamil 
Mission established in connection with Christ Church, Jubbulpore, 
about 1888. By means of a Tamil catechist work is carried on among 
the native soldiers and the domestic servants in Jubbulpore ; the ad- 
joining villages (including Hoshungabud) are visited, and the Gospel 
is preached also to pilgrims on their way to Benares [4]. 

Reference* (Nerbudda and Saugor).— [I] Jo., V. 45, pp. 240, 278; R. 1846, pp. 77-8; 
R. 1847, pp. 82-8 ; R. 1848, pp. 07-8 ; C.D.C. Report, 1846-0, pp. xxii, xxiii, xzvu-xuiv ; 
do., 1846-7, pp. 4-5, and Appendix No. 8 ; do., 1847-8, pp. 1-2. [8] Calcutta Bound 
Pamphlets, 1851, No. 4; C.D.C. Report, 1850-7, pp. 1, 20; R. 1857, p. 94. [3] I MSS., 
V. 14, pp. 89-42; do., V. 20, p. 211. [4] Calcutta Diocesan Council (Western Section) 
Report, 1888, pp. 24, 84-6, 41. 
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CHAPTER TiXXX, 


ASSAM. 


Assam forms ftho north-eastern frontier of India, and oompriaes the v&llegB of the 
Brahmaputra and the Barak, with the intervening monntainona watorshod. It was 
eonatitated a separate province from Bengal in 1H74. Area (excluding some unsettled 
tracts), 40,841 square miles. Population , 5,470,888 ; of those 3,900,888 are Hindna, 
9,204,500 Animistic (Aboriginals), and 10,844 Christians ; and 3,741,947 speak Bengali, 
1,414,285 Assamese, 197,880 Cochari, 280,308 Hindi. 

Thb operations of the Society have been carried on in the districts 
of (L) Debroghur, 1851 ; (11.) Tozpore, 1862-92 ; (III.) Mungledye, 
1866-92. As early as 1842 proposals were made to the Bishop of Calcutta 
by Major Jenkins, a Government Commissioner in India, for Chris- 
tianising the hill tribes of Assam. His predecessors, Mr. Scott and 
the Hon. Mr. Robertson, as well os himself, had advocated this 
measure 14 as a duty incumbent upon the Government." Hitherto 
their efforts had met with little success— the Government apparently 
fearing to interfere witli the superstitions of their subjects ; but Borne 
assistance had been rendered since 1826 for the support of schools, 
and there was now a prospect of aid for the establishment of a branch 
of the Moravian Mission, or of a Church Mission on the Moravian 
system. The Moravians had previously been invited to take up work 
in Assam, but were unable to do so ; and in order to secure the object 
in view it would in Major Jenkins’ opinion be necessary that the 
arrangements should be conducted by one of the great Missionary 
Societies of the Church of England [1]. 

In compliance with the recommendation of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
the Society left it to his discretion to appropriate a portion of the 
Diocesan grant to the purposes of the proposed Mission in Assam, but 
apparently nothing could then bo spared [2]. 

Hi the autumn of 1842 a Government Chaplain was appointed to 
Assam ; and the Rev. R. Bland, who was occupying that position at 
Gowhatty in 1845, revived the subject of a Mission, and Boon after 
sent a native of Assam to Bishop’s College, Calcutta, for training, and 
promised to have collections for the endowment of an Assamese 
Scholarship at the college [8]. 

(I.) DEBROGHUR, 1851-61. 

The effect of the appointment of a Chaplain was felt also at 
Debroghur, where the European residents in 1845 formed the idea 
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of building a church and endowing it, u so as to secure the 
services of a resident clergyman, who might also devote hinudf 
to the reclaiming of the wild tribes around." The foundation-stone 
of the' church was laid in 1847, and in 1849 the first subscrip- 
tions were received for the endowment fund. By September 1860 
this fond was producing an annual income of Bs.640. At that time 
the Bishop of Calcutta visited Assam, and was entreated by the resi- 
dents to station a clergyman at Debroghur. Accordingly the Bev. E. 
Higgs was transferred there from Barripore in June 1861 as a His- 
sionary of the Society. From the commencement the main object of 
the Mission was to convert the hill tribes around. It does not appear 
that the native population about Debroghur was to occupy the Mis- 
sionary’s chief attention — as their mixed character and die peculiar 
circumstances under which they had become mingled together did not 
offer so promising a field for Missionary labour as the untouched hill 
people. 

Until Debroghur became the headquarters of the civil authorities 
and a military post it was an insignificant fishing village. The 
whole population in 1862, with few exceptions, consisted of the local 
corps with the usual amount of camp followers, a few shopkeepers from 
Dacca attracted by the European residents, and a few traders from 
Mairwarra. To one Missionary the majority of these were necessarily 
inaccessible, from the variety of tongues spoken and other circum- 
stances. 

Professedly the greater part of the Assamese were Hindus, but 
their observance of even the outward rites was very lax. All classes 
were followers of Borne particular Gossain, or Hindu priest, and 
numberless villages of Miris, as yet “ unaffected by scruples of caBte, 
and most willing to receive instruction in religion," were gradually 
felling into the hands of the Hindu priests, who were 11 often almost 
identified with the Deity, and this quite irrespective of the merit or 
talent of the man.” The Mahommedans were equally eager in 
making proselytes, but in reality the mass of the people in Assam had 
“ no religion at all " ; they lived “ almost as though there were no 
God," they seemed to think that religion was “ no concern of theirs," 
they “were called by a certain name" and that was" enough for them." 
Mr. Higgs had not a doubt that the whole of the Miris would “ at once 
declare themselves as our disciples” wore they sure of regular visits 
and instruction from Christian teachers. Whenever he entered their 
villages they entreated him to supply them with Christian books and 
a teacher, and frequently deputations waited on him at Debroghur 
with tiie same request. For these ho could do no more than visit 
them occasionally, but many of the Abors were brought under 
instruction. 

These hill tribes used to visit Debroghur occasionally,, and in 
1862 Mr. Higgs induced some 60 of them to form an agricultural 
settlement on land granted by Government about 84 miles tern 
Debroghur in order that he might the more readily ana surely teach 
them. At first it was difficult to manage them *, their wants were 
almost numberless and their complaints endless. Water was their 
“ great abhorrence," and Mr. Higgs had to be present every day at 
noon to see that they all washed themselves. They also required to 
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be taught how to sow and to plant out their riee, but within two 
years they became independent of any assistance, and by 1858 the 
colony had advanced beyond anticipation, the village had become 
more cleanly and orderly, and the people (increased to over 80) more 
prosperous and decidedly advanced in 1 civilisation. In 1855-6 
Mr. Higgs, urged by two chiefs, twice visited the Abor Hills, about 
80 miles north-west of Debroghur — a feat which had never been per- 
formed before (so far as appeal's) by any European or any resident in 
the plains of Assam. 

In the latter part of the journey the route lay in many places 
over sheer precipices, which wore scaled by means of gigantic 
creepers fastened to the trunks of trees at the top. The people 
were surprised at his accomplishing the task, and when they learned 
from his guides of a heavy fall or narrow escape 44 they would," 
said Mr. Higgs, “ come back and look at me from head to foot, with 
the greatest sympathy depicted on their faces, and then stroke me 
with their hard, rough hands all down the face and back and along 
the arms. This . . . waB their manner of showing affection." They 
showed much curiosity as to tho country he had come from, and there 
was a story generally current that a certain king called “ Billy- 
pots-Sahib," supplied the British with guns &c. and strength and 
power to use them. In this king's country, which was 41 situated 
underground somewhere," a man was bom in the morning of a day, 
at noon he had reached middle age, and at night he died." Mr. Higgs 
concluded that Billypots was a corruption of Bilaic Desk, about 
which they had heard strange stories and hod added some fancios of 
their own. 

The kindness and affection which the Abors showed Mr. Higgs 
was remarkable, and immediately after they met every day they 
invariably introduced tho subject, 44 Teach us your religion. How 
will you teach us? How are we to worship God properly?" Daily 
also they lamented 44 that they certainly did not know how to please 
their gods; heavy misfortunes came upon them, and continually 
seemed to increase ; their prayers and sacrifices were in vain ; no help 
come, no alleviation." 

Their ignorance of Assamese and Mr. Higgs' slight acquaintance 
with the Abor language added to the difficulty of imparting instruction. 
They listened to tho reading and exposition of the Gospel, and one 
old.chieftain gave up a furious fit of revenge because it was contrary 
to its teaching, but beyond tho simple rudiments of morality they 
were unable to follow their teacher. They had hardly any concep- 
tion of a Supreme God ; the beings to whom they offered sacri- 
fice and prayers were the Bhuts and Ghosts with which their 
imaginations had peopled the hills and valleys. On his leaving the 
people were greatly affected, and the Gain or chief with whom. he 
had 'been staying cried like a child, and some time after visited 
Debroghur, at a most inclement season, to press him to como 
again [4]. 

Mr. Higgs devoted some attention also to the Assamese and 
Kacharees.The latter were regarded as more promising to a Missionary 
tfian any other natives in Assam, being distinguished for cleanliness, 
trustworthiness, and chastity. Though they had taken the name of 
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Hindus they still retained their own religion, and acknow- 
ledged 11 one Supreme Being, the Governor of the world, to whom 
they are bound they say to pray and by whom they will be judged 
hereafter.” A large number settled near the Abor colony were 
frequently visited by Mr. Higgs, and as their apprehensions of the 
Gossains wore off he was welcomed gladly, and some children came 
to school [5]. 

Mr. Higgs' ministrations extended to the European community at 
Sibsaugor, whero a warm welcome always awaited him, and in 1866-7 
contributions began to be raised for erecting a church [6]. 

During the Indian Mutiny Debroghur was for several weeks in 
great peril, and from 1858 the claims of his European congregation 
(increased by the addition of a Naval Brigade) appear to have absorbed 
most of Mr. Higgs' time — at least, nothing further is recorded of 
Mission work among the heathen by him, and in 1861 he resigned the 
Society's service but remained at Debroghur in the capacity of a 
Chaplain to the Calcutta Additional Clergy Society [7]. Later on 
Debroghur became a branch Mission of Tezporo [8]. 


(II., III.) TEZPORE with MUNGLEDYE. 

8.P.G. Period (1862-92).— In 1861 the Rev. II. Bland, Chaplain of 
Gowliatty, appealed to the Society on belmlf of certain English 
residents to adopt a Mission at Tezpore originated by a Captain 
Gordon about 1850. The Mission was designed for the hill tribes 
north of Assam, but that object appearing impracticable, the enterprise 
was directed towards the Kacharees of Burning. The property of 
the Mission included a tea barrie, a parsonage, and a church (“ the 
Epiphany’ 1 ); and the Missionary, the Rev. C. Hkbsrlmkyeb, was a 
German Lutheran. Towards the support of the work some assistance 
had been rendered by the C.M.8. and other friends in England, but 
that Society could not take up the Mission, which was now on a 
"precarious footing.” In connection with the Mission there were 
about 50 native Christians, 12 Village Schools, and a Normal Class for 
training teachers. 

Urged by the Bishop of Calcutta to adopt Tezpore ns port of a 
scheme which he advocated for the establishment of a chain of 
Missions through the north-east and east parts of the Diocese of Cal- 
cutta down to Singapore, the Society in 1862 consented to do so, and 
Mr. Hbssblmeybb, having been ordained by the Bishop, was placed 
on the Society's list [9]. 

In 1868 Mr. Sydney Endle was sent from England to assist in 
the work [10], which consisted in ministering to the numerous 
Europeans scattered over an extensive district, as well as pastoral and 
evangelistic work amongst the natives of the hills and plains. 

Among tiio Kacharees a system of vernacular schools was estab- 
lished, and several converts were mode, including some at Boori- 
goomah ; and in 1866 the Bishop of Calcutta admitted thirteen native 
Christians to confirmation, M the first that ever were confirmed ip 
Assam” [11]. 

RB 
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Ur. Hesselmeyer's labours were crowned by a translation of the 
Prayer Book into Assamese (1868-9) [12J. On his death in 1871 he was 
succeeded by Mr. Endle, who since December 1866 had been stationed 
atMungledyo. In this district Mr. Endle itinerated in the villages during 
the cold season (December-March). In every case he was received 
with great attention and respectfully heard; “indeed" (reported 
he in 1867) “ there is little or no active opposition to the spread 
of the Gospol truth in Assam, as Ilindooism has no real hold on 
the minds and affections of the people." The great foe was “ ignor- 
ance of the most debased character." Other great obstacles are 
the apathetic character of the Assamese and the practice of opium 
eating [18]. 

The ignorance Mr. Endle lias sought to overcome by establish- 
ing*^ schools and training schoolmasters (with Government support), 
and by preaching at his headquarters at Tezpore. Since 1869 the 
chief burden of the Missions in Assam has been cheerfully and ably 
borne by him. During this period other labourers sent to his assistance 
have made only short sojourns in the country [sec list on p. 917], and 
Debroghur has been occasionally reoccnpicd ; but though for the 
greater part of the timo Mr. Endle has been the only ordained 
Missionary, there are few Missions which under such circumstances 
can Bhow such encouraging progress and prospects |14j. 

The indirect influence of the Mission is far iarger than can be 
measured by the numerical account of conversions, and Mr. Endle 
expressed, the opinion in 1H87 that a time will como when, not one by 
one but in a mass movement, whole villages and towns will seek 
admission to the Church [15]. 

The testimony of the Kov. M. Rainskoiuj, who joined the Mission 
in 18.91, is to the same effect [16]. 

A grammar of tho Ivachari or Ilara language was published in 
1885 by Mr. Endle, who knew more of the structure of the language 
than the Kacharis themselves, and the work is prized by Europeans as 
affording them an opportunity which had never before presented itself 
of learning Kachan grammatically [17,!. 

From a Missionary point of view Assam is closely connected with 
Cliota Nagpur. For many years large numbers of coolie immigrants 
have been employed on the tea plantations in Assam. A largo pro- 
portion come from Cliota Nagpur, and in 1H8H it was estimated that 
over a thousand of the latter were Christians. Though the immigrants 
go to Assam nominally for three or live years, moro than onc-lialf 
(from Chota Nagpur at least) do not return, but settle down in 
Assam [18]. 




in Chota Nagpi or were commended by their old pastors to the care of 
the English Clergy in Assam, and eleven Kol coolies were baptized by 
the Bishop of Calcutta at Debroghur [19J. The way being thus prepared 
the work has gone on increasing, but as yet tlio efforts of the Church 
Missionaries and Catechists have been inadequate even to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the Christians in the distant plantations, and 
it is felt that nntil resident native pastors are supplied from Chota 
Nagpur this branch of the Mission will leave much to be desired [20]. It 
ehould be added that the European tea-planters bear favourable testi- 
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mony to the character of the Chota Nagpur Christiana [21], and that 
by their i nfl ue nc e other coolies, have frequently been drawn towards 
the Ohuroh [22]. 

Statistics. — In Assam, whore tlio Society (1851-02) has assisted in maintaining 8 
Missionaries and planting 8 Central Stations (as detailed on p. 917), there are now in 
connection with its Missions 2,000 Christians, 2G0 Communicants, 05 Catechumens, 
45 Villages, 20 Schools, 872 Scholars, 2 Clergymen, and 27 Lay Agents, under the core 
of the Bishop of Calcutta [p. 700]. [See also Table on p. 780. ] 

Beferencea (Assam).— [1] App. .To. D, pp. 180-205. [2] I MSS., V. 9, pp. 98-4, 165 ; 
Standing Committee Book, V. 21, p. 221. (3J I MSS., V. 9, pp. 98, 275, 277; R 1847, 
pp. 70-80. [4] C.D.C. Report, 1850-1, pp. 4-5 ; do., 1852-8, pp. 5, 51-7 ; do., 1854, 


[OJ C.D.C. Report, 1856-7, p. 41 ; R. 1858, p. 92. [7] C.D.C. Kejxirt, JH56-7, pp. 1-2 ; 
do., 1858, p. 11; da, 1859, p. 17; do., I860, ]i. 3; R. 1801, p. 144; I MSS., V. 11, p. 458. 
[8] R 1874, p. 18. [9] D MSS., V. 20; L., Rev. F. R. Veilings, 0 Sept. 1861,.witli 
Correspondence appended ; I MSS., V. 11, pp. 468, 465, 471-5, 505; do., V. 12, pp. 18, 
58-0, 77, 83, 87-9, 95-6, 182; Standing Committee Minutes, V. 28, pp. 146, 150, 167, 129, 
200,881,417; do., V. 29, pp. 4, 9, 10; Jo., Dec. 19,1862; M.F. 1863, p. 28; R 1868, 
p. 94. .[10, 11] R. 1864, p. 109; R. 1865, p. 117; K. 1866, pp. 122-8; R 1867, 
pp. 106-7; R. 1808, p. 88. [12] R. 18(58, p. 88. [13] R. 1806, pp. 1*4, 128; R. 

1867, pp. 106-7; R. 1871, p. 104 ; It. 1872, p. 57. [14] R. 1869. p. 90; R. 1871, p. 105; 
R. 1872, p. 61 ; C.D.C. Report, 1873, p. 55 ; R. 1874, p. 18 ; R. 1878, p. 21 ; R 1882, p. 29; 
R 1883, p. 88; R. 1885, pp. 23-1 ; R. 1883, p. 38; R. 1887, p. 28, R. 1890, p. 31. [16] 
M.F. 1887, p. 385; M.F. 1890, pp. 269-70. |10j R. 1890, p. 81. [17] R. 1885, p. 23. 
[ 18 ] R 1879, p. 23; R. 1888, p. 10. [10 1 R. 1866, p. 122. i20] R. 1879, p. 23; R 1882, 
p. 20 ; R 1885, p. 24 ; R. 1887, p. 28 ; R. 1888, pp. 89-11 ; M.F. 1887, p. 385 ; M.F. 1890, 
a 270 ; R 1891, p. 84 ; M.F. 1892, pp. 57-8. |21J R. i860, p. 122 ; R. 1885, p. 24. [22] 
C.D.C. Report, 1873, p. 59. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

PUNJAB. 


wliich the Aryan invaders onto ml [sea p. 4HUJ, and comprises the central ro^ions watered 
bj the conllaent streams of the Sutlej, the liens, the ltavi, the Clieiiub.aml tho Jlielam, 
which make up the Punjab projnir (-- “ Five waters ") annexed in 1H1H, and the 
adjacent N.W. and S.E. districts since acquire], extending from Peshawur to Dolhi. 
The Jumna western districts (Delhi, Hissur, Umballn, Are.) were transfvrrud from the 
“ North-Wcmtem Provinces’' [am p. 590] after the Mu Liny of 1857. Aren of tho Pro- 
vince, 143,449 square miles (including Native Slates S»,H17 sqnaro milosj. PojmUttioii 
(including Native States, 4, ana, am)), 25,180,127 ; of these l a J,<Jir>,r>4:i am Muhommeflans, 
10,921,405 Hindus, 1,870,481 Sikhs, and 58,1100 Cihristians; and 13,718,443 speak Panjabi, 
4,157,008 Hindi, 1,890,932 Jatki, and 1,057,850 Piwlitu. 

Thh operations of the Society in tho Punjab, begun at Dolbi in 
1854, ium been extended to the surrounding districts for a distance 
of 100 miles. 

J)X£HI AND THE SOUTH PUNJAB MISSION, 1851-92.— 
Among the English congregations at Delhi in 1850 were a few 
members who grieved to Bee the Church doing nothing for the mass 
of heathen and Mahoinmedans with which they were surronnded. 
With a view to removing this reproach they sought the co-operation 
of the Society. A Baptist Missionary (Mr/ Thompson) had laboured 
there thirty years with great industry and ability, but Binco his death 
there appears to have been no Christian evangelist whatever in the field. 
For many reasons — such as the number of its population (150,000), 
its prestige as the once famous capital of the Moghul Empire, the 
circumstance of the Urdu language being spoken there in the greatest 
purity, and the consequently wide i nflucncc it naturally has in the minds 
of tho Mussulmans of India -Delhi, with its 201 mosques and nearly 
200 temples, appeared to be a suitable place for a Church Mission. 
The Society required a material guarantee of support boforo entering 
on the undertaking, and by 1850 a sum of lts.2 1,050 was collected in 
India (chiefly at Delhi) and in England by tho promoters, foremost 
among 'whom were Mrs. J. P. dubbins (who raised tho first Rs.1,000), 
Mrs. Boss, and the Chaplain of the station, the Rev. M. J. Jennings,* 
who is regarded as the founder of the Mission. The Society in 
December 1852 added i?8,000 from its Jubilee Fund, and tho whole 
was invested in Calcutta, tho interest only being applicable to the 
purposes of the Mission [1J. 

The Lieut.-Govemor, Mr. Thomason, who evinced much interest 
in the case, recommended the establishment of a Missionary College 
under “ very superior people,” as it would “ require groat discretion 
successfully to attack Mahomedanism amongst so able and bigoted a 
population as that of Delhi.” Tho suggestion was adopted, and in 

* Mr. JenningB liad long boon in India, and bad left sabstautiiil proofs of bis seal in 
the churches at Cawnpore and Landour, which ho had been instrumental in building. 
Ha appeals to have been appointed chaplain at Delhi at the beginning of 1852. 
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1868 -the Rev. J. 8. Jackboh and the Rev. A. B. Hubbabd, both of 
Cains .College, Cambridge— the former a Fellow— were selected for the 
Mission, “ the great object of which ” was declared to be 

“ to propagate the Gospel among the native inhabitants of Delhi tad to afford 
the youth especially those who are engaged in acquiring Becular education at the 
Government schools an opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of Christianity." 

For this pecuniary co-operation on the spot would be necessary ; and 
it was further laid down that 

“whatever methods may be from time to time adopted, as most likely to be 
efficacious for the desired end, whether preaching to the heathen, delivering of 
Lectures on the Christian lieligion, establishment of schools for children, or classes 
for the instruction of elder students, the Missionaries will bear in mind that their 
great work is to be tlio conversion of souls, and the establishment of a Christian 
Church which may eventually he carried forward by the agency of a native 
ministry ” [2j. 

For the better attainment of this object the Missionaries wepe ; fujrther 
directed to abstain as much as possible from ministering to European 
Christians. - ■ - 

Arriving at Delhi on February 11, 185-1, Messrs. Jackson and 
lluniiAitD found there un influential Auxiliary Committee under the 
patronage of the Lieut. -Governor, and the nucleus of a Mission con- 
sisting of about a score of native Christians, who were assembled every 
Sunday in the Station* Church by a teacher in the Government Col- 
lege. Two of those Christians were recent Hindu converts, baptized 
by Mr. Jennings on July 11, 1852, viz. Ram Chunder, Mathematical 
Teacher in the Government College; and Chimmun Lai, the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon of Delhi, both eminent in their station and of age 
and circumstances which tended to place their conversion above 
suspicion. Ram Chunder had long been persuaded that the Brahmans 
had no claim to be teachers of religious truth. He looked on most of 
them as men who encouraged the popular superstition simply for gain, 
and supposed that the same was the case with the Christian Clergy, 
though at times it seemed strange 11 that many Englishmen of 
undoubted intelligence and honesty went to the Church.” But one 
Sunday on passing the Church he looked in and was struck with 
amazement to see “ all tho people kneeling and appearing as if to 
them God was really present.” 

“It wbh an entirely new conception toxiio” (he added), 11 and when I came 
away I was fo much impressed that I determined to read the New Testament. I 
did ho ; read it carefully and studied it ; and at length 1 was quite satisfied that 
Jesus was the sou of God." 

Both converts proved a great gain to the Mission and remained 
11 faithful unto death.” 

The month before tho Missionaries arrived a book was published 
in Delhi by a learned Moulvie (Kahmat Allah), which was intended to 
neutralise their efforts. Thirty-four years previously the Padishah 
had directed all the Mou Ivies in North India not to enter into any con- 
troversy with any members of tbo “ Foreign Mission.” Notwithstanding 

* St James' Church, built at tho sole coBt of Colonel James Skinner, C.B.; cansc- 
. orated in 1886 [8a]. . . 
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this contemptuous silence the Gospel had made its way, and it was 
now found necessary in the Padishah's own city to write what was 
considered an elaborate refutation of it. The book (a large volume in 
Urdu) consisted of a collection of the objections brought against the 
Holy Scriptures by European and American unbelievers, and the 
author was reported to have made a vow that he would “ exterminate 
Christianity out of India" [8]. 

But though the Mahommodans had had the upper hand in India 
for such a long period, they had brought it neither unity nor peace, 
and in spito of the aggressive nature of their faith they had made 
little progress with the Hindus. 

M They may havo made many individual converts 11 (Mr. Jackson added), 11 but 
they have left the mass of the people uninfluenced ; and at best, under the most 
favourable circumstances, it was but a feeble ineffective step towards truth, and 
one that, in fact, makes tlic reception of the gospel more difficult than before " [4]. 

Besides the varied homo (Mahommcdan and Hindu) population 
of Delhi, many people of various countries were still brought together 
there — Persians, Cashmerians, Afghans, Bengalis, &c. [5]. 

During their first throo years at Delhi the Missionaries wore 
engaged in studying the Urdu languugo and the Mahommedan and 
Hindu, systems of religion, also in managing a school, holding service 
daily in the Station Church for the native Christians, and in baptizing 
a few converts and preparing others for baptism. Among the latter 
were three women of Dr. Lai’s household, who at Mr. Jackson’s first 
visit were too timid to sit in the same room with him. He was there- 
fore “ taken on to the housetop, and the women sat in a room which 
opened on to tlic roof, bnt was shut off from it by a curtain aoroBS the 
doorway.” Ho then began to teach the unseen catechumens, but it 
was some time boforo lie could get an answer to assure him that he 
was understood. Tho efforts of tho Missionaries were ably seconded 
by Mr. Jennings, who succeeded in paying the wholo expenses of the 
Mission without further help from the Society. By the Bishop of 
Madras, who visited tho Mission in December 1856, it was re- 
garded as 

11 among tlic most hopeful and promising of our Indian Mission fields. Tho in- 
telligent and well-informed converts, holding as they do, high and important 
positions independent of tlu: Mission ; the superior nature of tho school, with its 
120 boys, among the best 1 have visited in Tndiu; and the first rate character for 
attainments and devotedness of the Missionaries and schoolmasters, aro making an 
impression which is moving the whole of that City of Kings." 

A similar opinion was expressed in March 1857 by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, who confirmed the first twelve converts. The establishment 
of a' Training College for native Missionaries and of a chain of Mission- 
ary posts, including a branch at lloorkee, and other extensions were 
under ' contemplation when the Mission received its first check in 
December 1856 by the departure of Mr. Jackson- a stop necessitated 
by illness. Shortly boforo this Catechist D. 0. Sandy* had been 
added to the staff, which was now joined by Catechist Louis 
Koch. The school soon doubled its numbers, and Mr. Koch, writing 
.three days beforo the outbreak, reported that his class manifested no 
reluctance whatever towards tho Scriptures, and never seemed satisfied 
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till they understood folly what they read. Snob was the state of the 
Mission up to the morning of May 11, 1857 [6]. 

On that day the Mutiny broke out in Delhi, and the Rev. M. J. 
Jennings and his daughter, the Rev. A. R. Hubbabd, and Catechists 
Sandys and Koch were among those who perished in the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of Europeans. Mr. Sandys was shot down near the 
magazine. Messrs. Hubbabd and Koch were killed in the bank. Ram 
Chunder concealed himself for two days and then escaped from the 
city, but his brother convert, Chimmun Lai, was killed “ because he 
denied not that lie was a Christian." The wife of the latter, who 
escaped, showed great firmness during the rebellion, refusing the offer 
of her relatives to reconvert her to Hinduism [7J. 

a No sooner had the Society received news of the massacre of its 
Missionaries at Delhi than it resolved 

“ to plant again the Cross of Christ in that city and to look in ioith for more 
abundant fruits of the Gospel from the ground which has been watered by the blood 
of those devoted soldiers of Christ ” [H j. 

For this purpose tlio Rev. T. Skelton, B.A., Fellow of Queens' 
College, Cambridge, was sent from England in 1858, but before his 
arrival in Delhi in February 1851) the work of reconstruction had 
already been begun by a small band of native Christians. Led by Ram 
Chunder and T. K. Ali, they liad by their own unaided efforts started 
(with fifty-six pupils) what became by the end of 1850 a fiourisliing 
school of 800 boys, in which instruction was imparted in English, Per- 
sian, Urdu, Hindi, and other secular subjects and in the Christian frith. 
This Institution now becamo known as “ St. Stephen’s College." The 
name, of “ St. Stephen" was also chosen for the native church to keep 
in mind tlio memory of those who had followed his example, but at 
first there was no more suitable building available for sorvico than “ a 
range of stables, fitted up a little to servo the purpose of a place of 
worship." At Mr. Skelton's first service here there were five people 
present, but by December 1851) there was an average congregation of 
twenty-five, besides inquirers. During the same period three Moliom- 
medans and nine Ilindus of the upper castes were baptized, public 
preaching was begun in earnest, as well as work among the Chamars. 
By occupation the Cliamars are shoemakers, and they rank as the 
lowest of tlio Hindu castes with the exception of the Sweeper [OJ. 

In 18(50 Mr. Skelton was joined by the Rev. R. R. Wixtejj, 
central ^fission buildings were purchased by the Society, and daily 
evening prayers established therein ; a school church was erected 
for the Chamars residing near the Dolhi Gate ; an orphanage was 
formed (the boys being passed on to Cawnpore in 1865) ; new schools 
were also opened, and a connection was formed with three female schools 
originated and supported by a Deputy Commissioner of Delhi and 
hfr friends [10]. 

From the time of his baptism until his death in 1880 Rain Chunder 
was the most prominent Christian in Delhi. During this period 

"he frithfully served his Divino Master by liis tongue, his pen, his purse, and 
his Christian example. Ho was equally honoured and respected by Hindoos and 
MohemmedanB, as well as Christians. There was not ono respectable native who 
did not know him by name at least, or did not praise him for his blameless life," 
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Such was the statement of one of those baptized mainly through his 
instrumentality in I860, viz. Tara Chand, of whom (on his confirmation 
shortly after) the Bishop of Calcutta reported that ho united “ to general 
ability and special mathematical powers a really remarkable knowledge 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, far better than 1 have seen in many candidates 
for Orders whom I have examined, whether at home or in India ” [11]. 

After instruction at Bishop's College, Calcutta, Tara Chand rejoined 
the Delhi Mission as a deacon in 1868, and for 28 years he remained 
connected with it, devoting himself to educational, evangelistic and 
translation work [12]. 

In the same vear Mr. Skelton was transferred to Calcutta and the 
headship of the Mission devolved on Mr. Winter, whose administration 
continued till 1891 [18]. 

Possessing the true Missionary spirit and remarkable powers of 
organisation, and working “on principle und not haphazard^” he 
aimed 

11 by a careful preparation of men's minds, to lay deep and broad those foundations 
on which may be built a strong and all -embracing Church for the future— a pre- 
paration which will lend not to the growth of an ignorant Christianity in place of 
an irrational superstition, hut ... to the lasting elevation, spiritual and mental, 
of the people of India, and make them better men und better citizens" [14J. 

The headquarters of the Mission as selected by Mr. Skelton were 
almost in the heart of the city -a desirablo situation in every way; 
but experience showing that the Mission forces were too much central- 
ised it was determined not to gather the Christians into one centre 
but to leave them scattered over tlio city to be “ small centres of life 
to their own neighbourhood " [15]. 

After various Mission agencies had been gradually extended over 
all parts of Delhi the city was divided into eight “parishes” or 
districts, all bound together, yet each the centre of its own work and 
organisation. Each of these districts was placed in charge of a head 
catechist, who lived among the people, and became responsible for the 
work among both Christiaus and non-Christians. Under him were 
“ readers ” and school teachers. On Sunday all the workers joined in 
tho morning service held in the central Church of St. Stephen [16]. 

This Mission Church, designed by the Society as a memorial of our 
countrymen of all classes— soldiers, civilians, and missionaries— who 
perished in the Mutiny, was begun on March 27, 1865 [17] ; and at 
its opening on May 11, 1867, the anniversary of the massacre, many 
Hindus and Mabommedans camo to listen to the Service [18]. 

Practically there aro three divisions of Indian humanity each 
demanding a separato mode of approach, i.c. tho men of the better 
classes, the secluded women of the same, and the low-caste people 
of both sexes ; and the hard problem was how to reach tho minds of 
these people and make them care for the messenger and the message, 
so that the work would not he a mere scratching of tho surface, but 
such that would reach down to tho heart of human feeling. In such 
cases Mr. Winter felt 11 we should try to come before the people, not 
merely as the preachers of a new religion, a capacity in which they 
care for us little enough, but as friends and sympathisers, and that we 
should aim at benefiting the whole man ” [19]. Since Mission Schools 
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were 11 almost the only means of reaching the better classes," and 
11 without influencing the minds of the young it appears a hopeless 
task to elevate a nation," much attention was devoted to education. 
St. Stephen’s High School, in the chief street of the city, was 
developed until, with its brandies in the several districts and nearly 
1,000 pupils altogether, it formed a great sphere of usefulness not only 
in the actual teaching given, but in the friendship formed with the 
boys, by visiting them in their homes, talking with them out of school, 
and by treating thorn mutatis mutandis as we would English school- 
boys. 

A man of the right sort would thus impress his mind on a large 
number of boys and young men as they passed through the schools, and 

“ this " (added Mr. Winter) “is a special way of storing up forces which will 
steadily gather strength, till they influence the minds of future generations, and 
thus form a preparation for the future acceptance of all that is manly, vigorous, 
, and vitalising in the religion of Christ 11 [20j. 

For the benefit of Christian boys a boarding house was added to 
the High School in 187(5, and in 1870 the re-establishment of a Bible- 
. class for Christian young men and of a class for reading literature was 
/ reported. 

In 18G4 the College Department of St. Stephen’s was affiliated to 
Calcutta University, aiul lectures were given to educated young 
men [21]. A further development of the institution, dating, from 
1881, is noticed on page 700. 

Closely bound up with the real success of schools for boys, so that 
the two Bhould ever go hand in lmnd, is the education of women [23]. 

In 18-12 no Indian Bishop had summoned Christian women to aid 
in this work ; and when in that year a lady offered herself for work in 
India Bishop Wilson of Calcutta replied 

“ I object oil principle to single ladies coining out unprotoclod to so distant a 
place with a climate so unfriendly, and with the almost certainty of their marry- 
ing within a month of their arrival. 1 imagine the beloved Persia, Tryphena, 
Tryphosa, Julia and others who laboured much in the Lord, remained in their 
own neighbourhoods and families, and that no unmarried female would have 
thought of a voyage of 1-1,000 miles to find out a scone of duty. The whole 
thing is against the Ay »stolic maxim, 1 1 suffer not a woman to speak in the 
church.' " 


But one of liis successors, Bishop Milmax, repeatedly stated his convic- 
tion “that without the education and enlightenment of the female 
sex the difficulties of gospel work and the conversion of Hindoos and 
Mahommedans seem almost insuperable," and in 1873 three Bishops 
appealed for women “to educate, to nurso the sick in hospitals, to 
befriend the widow and orphan, to occupy that wide sphere of charitable 
effort and devotion which only women of sacrifice can fill " [28]. In 
the Delhi Mission tho education of women is carried on in a variety of 
forms, by Zenana teaching proper— i.c. teaching secluded women and 
girls in their own homes — schools for very young girls, normal Schools 
for training native and European women as teachers, an Industrial 
School for poor Mahommedan women, and schools for the European and 
Eurasian children of the station [24]. 

The residents who, in recognition of many mercies from God, 
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established between 1858-60 the three female schools already referred 
to [p. 615] intended them as a step towards the training of native female 
teachers for the daughters and young wives of native gentlemen and 
merchants in Delhi. In 1808 Mrs. Winter introduced the Zenana 
system. Owing to the variety of castes it was not possible to collect 
the proposed female teachers in one building for training, and the plan 
adopted was to chooso several respectable elderly Pundits admissible 
into native houses, and promise them Os. monthly for each woman they 
trained, each pupil pledging horsclf to becomo a teacher hereafter. 
When, by means of these Normal School classes, women of good caste 
wero trained they were sent into the zenanas of such native gentlemen 
as would receive them. But for years the teachers had to “ creep in 
with the consent of the head of the house,*' their visits a profound 
secret to the nearest relatives, and they were smuggled awpy again 
before there was any chance of remark from prying neighbours [26]. 
But silently and steadily the work grew ; the Ladies’ Association in 
connection* with the Society in England camo to Mrs. Winter's aid, 
and, in 1878, 500 women und 800 girls were receiving instruction in 
zenanas or schools throughout the towns of the district. Old pupils of 
the Boys' High School lidding influential positions were naturally 
looking to the Mission for tho education of their wives and daughters, 
offering to introduce the ladies to their friends, and nothing except 
want of funds prevented the teaching of 8,000 women and girls at 
once. The female Btaff then consisted of fourteen European Mis- 
sionaries, ten native Christian mistresses, four parochial Mission- 
women, and twenty-six Hindu and Mahommedan teachers, and in 
addition an active body of associates— European, Hindu, Christian, 
and Malioinmcdan, warm-hearted women and busy men — grudged no 
time or pains [20*. 

llemarkablo testimony to the eflicacy of the work dono in Zenana 
Schools generally in Northern India is afforded by a proclamation 
issued to the Mussulman population of Lahore in 1885 by “The 
Society for the Promotion of Islam." Tho following is an extract 

“ Oh, Readers, a thing is talcing place* which deserves your attention, and which 
you will not find it difficult 1o cheek. Fciiinlcs need such education as is necessary 
to save them from the linn of ilcll. The. Quran and the traditions teach this 
necessity, and two great philosophers say. ‘ Home is the best school 1 ; but to make 
it so, women must be taught. We an* doing nothing, but are trying to destroy our 
children. Although wn arc able to teach our own girls, yet wherever you go you 
find Zenana Mission Schools filled with our dang] iters. There is no alley or house 
where the effect of these schools is not felL. There are few of our women who did 
not in their childhood learn and sing in tho presence of their teachers Buch 
hymns as * He to Jm , Imi hoi ’ (‘ Take the name of Jesus ’), and few of our girls 
who have not read the Gospels. They know Christianity and the objections, to 
Islam, and whose faith has not been shaken? The freedom which Christian 
women possess is influencing all our women. They being ignorant of the excel- 
lencies of their own religion, and being taught that thosn things in Islam which 
are really good are not really good, will never esteem their own religion 11 [87]. 

At Delhi prior to 1877 a refuge for fallen women was opened— then 
the only one of the kind, of the Anglican Church, in the Presidency. 
Women of all religions were admitted and their caste was not in- 
terfered with, but they generally became Christians and married 
respectable husbands. 
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, Little however would be done “ to win the hearts of the people '* 
if ignorance and degradation were the only kind of suffering relieved. 
In 1868 Mrs. Winter began medical work of a simple kind in the 
zenanas, which led to the establishment of a regular Female Medical 
Mission in 1867. Combining as it does the attendance of women 
and children of the better classes in their own homes with the 
treatment of others in the dispensaiy (where the avorage daily 
attendance has reached 100), this agency has come to be regarded 
as the distinctive feature of tho whole Mission at Delhi, and it 
ha& elicited the substantial support of tlic Government and munici- 
palities as well as of the S.P.G. Ladies 1 Association, and “ tho 
boundless thanks " of the native women. To give full efficiency to it 
native women are tniined as nurses, and the Languages used by tho 
staff embrace Hindi, Hindustani (or Urdu), Bengali, Persian and 
Arabic [28]. The work is professionally successful, and in a long chain 
of slowly working causes Mr. Winter Knew “ nothing more likely to win 
the hearts of people to Him * Who wont about doing good, and healing 
all manner of sickness * ” [29]. [S'cc also pp. 817 ■■I8.j 

In memory of tho 23 years’ labours of Mrs. Winter, who died in 
1881, new buildings wore erected in 1881 5 under the. name of “St. 
Stephen's Hospital for Women and Children.” The foundation-stone 
was laid on Jan. 18, 1881, by 1I.JI.H. the Duchess of Connaught, and 
the building opened by Lady Dufforin on Oct. 31 , 1885. The site and 
Rs.5,000 were given by the. Government ; a considerable sum also was 
contributed by native chiefs [30], Speaking of Mrs. Winter’s work tho 
Bishop of Lahore said in 1882 : “ There are few perhaps to whom the 
healing and saving of the bodies as well as s mils of our fellow-men 
could be such a mission and such a longing, burning desire ” [31J. 

The third division of the Mission, tho lowest classes, consists 
mainly of people of Chnmar origin, who form nearly the only portion 
of the adherents on anything approaching to an independent footing, 
distinct from the large number of Christian Mission agents and their 
families, and occupy in this respect, relatively to the rest of the work, 
somewhat the position of the Slumar Christians in Tinnevelly. The 
Chamars are scattered over the city and neighbouring villages of Delhi 
— some as far as 30 miles down the road to Agra. The desire of somo 
of theso people, from what motives cannot be said, to attach them- 
selves to Christianity dates from tho year before the Mutiny. Some in 
tho city had been taught even before the outbreak, both by the Society's 
catechists and Baptist teachers. On Mr. Skelton’s arrival at Delhi in 
1859 several came under the instruction of himself and his catechist 
in the neighbouring town of Shalulera, or 41 The King’s Encampment." 
During the subsequent four years of his teaching among them at Purana 
Qila, or “ Tho Old Fort,” and in the Delhi Gate quarter of the city, a 
small number, not more than half-a-dozen men, received baptism, and 
these continued, as members of tho Church, to live worthily of their 
Christian calling. A considerably larger number joined the Baptist 
Mission. . Tho movement increased during tho winter or 18(50 61, owing 
to a famine and to tho help organised for the starving poor by English 
liberality. So far as the baptismal register of those years bears witness 
rordly any of these were admitted to the Church. In 1863 the Christians 
were subjected to much persecution ou account of their religion. Their 
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Bohool-cliapel had to be given up because of the opposition of the 
owner— a Mahommedan, and service and school had to be held in a 
small shed built of straw on tlie top of a house. There was now 
almost a complete lull in the movement for several years, though the 
Bev. L. Tara 1 . Chand moved to a quarter of the city largely inhabited 
by these people, where the “ ] langish- ka-kamra,” once the habitation 
of an adventurous Frenchman, was rented for him ; in it a room was 
fitted up as a chapel, services were held, and thcro seemed a fair 
prospect that quiet and steady work would be carried on among them, 
and also that Tara Chand’s well-known ability would attract the 
Mussulmans and upper-caste Hindus of tho neighbourhood to 
Christianity. From lHiJG to 1874 inclusive, some twenty-six of the 
Chamar men were baptized, but rarely were they followed by their 
wives and children. 'The Missionaries wore long blind to tha ill-effects 
of this ; because, as Mr. Winter said, they did not sufficiently grasp 
tho enormous difference of life and social customs between these, 
people and higli-caste converts : in tho latter case, the history of all 
Indian Missions showed either that the wife, after a few years of 
opposition, joined her husband and was baptized, or that if Blie did not 
become a Christian she had no influence in on trammelling him again 
in heathen customs. This led to the supposition that eventually tho 
heathen Chamar wife (and children) would accept her husband’s faith ; 
bnt as a matter of fact, while hundreds of them accepted baptism 
their wives continued heathe n, dragging thorn back, keeping back their 
children, betrothing and marrying them to heathen boys and girls, 
and thus the baptized husband was left a solitary Christian unit in the 
midst of a heathen family, being hindered in bis religious life by bis 
own most intimate surroundings. Tho men helped to maintain the 
supposed analogy to liigh-caste converts ; for when, in subsequent 
movements to Christianity, they were asked where tho women were 
and why they did not come forward, tho invariable reply was, “ Ob, 
they will follow us; where we are, there they are; they are more 
ignorant than we ; have patience, and they will come too.” This was 
self-delusion ; the men seldom tried to influence the women at all. 
They were glad for themselves to receive some of the benefits of 
Christianity and at the same time to keep up tlieir connection with 
the old caste or brotherhood by means of their wives. 

Another point which led to tho possibility of their doing this with 
less conscious insincerity than appears on the surface was that they 
looked on Christianity merely as what they called a “puntli,” a path of 
religion, and not as a brotherhood : they have many of these non- 
Christian “ pantlis ” or sects, these they can follow without bringing 
tlieir women and children, they can believe in them without being 
outcasts, and their faith in no way interferes with domestic and social 
customs connected with idolatry. 

To return to the historical account of the growth of tliis congre- 
gation. Several catechists had been working t steadily among them, 
notably Babu Hira Lai, and gradually from 1878 and onwards, moro 
of them began to bo drawn again towards some parts of the Christian 
faith, if not to the Church ; a few were baptized and left (as was 
customary ) mainly in their own old quarters. This, with the growth 
of branch schools for Hindu and Mussulman boys, and petty schools 
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for Chamars, led to the formation of the pariah system in the Delhi 
Mission. The Chamars were effectually brought under instruction at 
that time, by not only the teaching of tlio catechists, but by the day- 
schools for boys and evening classes for young men, in all of which 
they then showed a greater interest than afterwards, it seems: a 
change brought about partly by their changeable disposition and 
partly from an idea that their boys would all grow into Munshis and 
teachers on substantial monthly salaries. 

All this however served to prepare the way for the tendency 
towards Christianity which came over them in 1877- 8 and the 
beginning of 18751, again in conjunction with the distress of scarcity, 
though this timo only little was done in the way of help to the people. 
In these years considerable numbers were baptized from nearly all 
the city districts and several neighbouring villages, the people again 
promising that their wives and children should follow, and again 
failing to fulfil their promises. These were by far the largest 
accessions to the Church of England the Mission hud had, and 
the result was the most unsatisfactory, many of them keeping up 
or forming heathen betrothals and marriages, and many foiling to 
perform even the minimum of Christian duties, and in spite of 
warnings and their own professions at the time, neglecting to have 
their children baptized or their wives taught 82. 

Thus for the Missionaries hud wholly abstained from anything 
approaching to a segregation policy and had left the converts entirely 
among their own people, in the belief that this was in every way the 
highest and truest line. Hut during 1882 4 this conviction was 
qualified by sad experience, and as the Christians were unable to resist 
the mass of heathenism in which they lived, a modified form of segrega- 
tion was, on their appeal, tried in 1884. A square of eight houses 
was built in tho Daryagairj district of Delhi, and tberc in the midst 
of their old caste fellows a Christian settlement was formed, the 
occupants of the houses being required (1) to observe Sunday as a day 
of rest ; (2) to use Christian rites exclusively at times of birth, 
marriage and death ; (8) to abstain from the use of cliaras, a drug 
similar to opium. At first the experiment appeared to succeed, but 
ore long troubles arose, and finally, when required formally to choose 
between Church and Chamarship, five men openly denied tlieir Lord 
and eight families definitely broke the bond with Chuuuirsliip and 
stood forward as Christians only [88J. 

It soon became evident that action of a deeper and more general 
character than bringing Church discipline to bear on a few overt 
offenders here and there was necessary ; that the Church if sho is to 
be a living body at nil must either make her nominal members conform 
to her rules or put them out of communion till they repent and come 
back. 

In 1887 therefore tho Native Church Council of the Mission, 
presided over by the Bishop of Lahore, laid down tlio three following 
points as the lowest standard possible for Church membership 


>• (1) That all Chrintians with unhaptized children bring them for baptism, 
and put their wives under instruction with a view to their baptism as soon as 
possible; (2) that they form betrothals and marriages for their children only 
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among Christians ; (3) that they attend no * mel&s ' or ceremonies in connection 
with idolatrous practices.*’ 

The Bishop desired that all who failed to fulfil these conditions 
should be considered excommunicate without special reference to him- 
self, and that thoy should bo restored to Christian fellowship only after 
public confession in church. All, in effect, turned on the pivot of mar- 
riage, as that involved the whole question of the relative superiority 
of the two brotherhoods, the Christian Church and the heathen caste. 

It was determined to deal very gently with the people, owing to 
their ignorance. The question was therefore put before them for 
discussion in each parochial centre, whether in the city or villages. 
The result was that in the twenty centres 700 persons remained firm, 
while 200 lapsed. The latter wen* mostly men, as from tho nature of 
the question very few of them had wives or children who .had been 
baptized [Ml 

It should be added that the lower classes of Delhi are particularly 
accessible to the Missionaries, whoso visits they welcome as they sit 
over their long day’s work, shocmaking, weaving, Ac. For their sons, 
elementary schools have been planted in eacli division of the city, and 
by this means a real though modest work is being done for Chris- 
tianising and generally elevating these much neglected classes, of whom 
it could be said in 3HH8, “Government neither teaches, nor except in 
one small instance, helps those who teach." The boys leave young to 
help their fathers, and therefore tho local catechist frequently holds 
afternoon or evening school for grown-up young men, after which they 
attend evening service in tho little cliapol. Those simple and short 
services form a prominent part of the work amongst these people. 
They are attended by tho heathen around, who thus at onco get direct 
teaching and become acquainted with Christian worship. Thus mutual 
prejudices arc lessoned and the building up of tho Church and the 
gathering in of outsiders go on hand in hand. 

“ This " (said Air. Winter) “ is how we try to get at tho masses: masses indeed, 
and yet, singular to say, if with an effort of imagination thou follow them into 
their clay hovels, the. masses consist of units, every unit of whom has his own 
heart and sorrows ” [:i5j. 

In addition to the above agencies public preaching has been 
systematically carried on since lHliti, though sometimes checked (as in 
186G) by the opposition around. Whatever may be said against street 
preaching, it (in Mr. Winter's opinion) “ supplies a link in tho long 
chain of our duties to tho heathen,” “reaches a class touched by no 
other part of the operations," and “ enables every one to know that on 
a certain day in an appointed place he can go to hear something about 
religion.” Abovo all (in the case of tho Dolhi Mission) it is “ nearly tho 
only thing that brings holiness, as distinguished from ceremonial wor- 
ship or caste duty, before the mass of the people.” 

Long experience had convinced Mr. Winter that the present function 
of bazaar preaching is “ not so much to sot before the people Christian 
doctrines as to prepare them for them ... to stir them up to same 
elementary knowledge of tho difference between righteousness and sin," 
of which they receive but scant instruction in home, mosque, or 
temple [86]. 
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In 1890 the street preaching mot with a degree of opposition 
never experienced previously. A wave of this feeling seemed passing 
over North India at the time, but such opposition is not altogether a 
bad sign, as it often arises from a sense that the work is beginning to 
tell, and that some active steps are needed if the Mahommedan position 
is not to be seriously invaded. In Delhi there is special reason for 
hoping that this is the case, for the opposition, though violent, was 
confined almost entirely to three or four persons who seemed to set 
themselves deliberately to break up the preaching. The general crowd 
often showed itself decidedly on the side of the Missionaries and the 
general attention was greater than before. Still in the open street 
even one man, if he is sufficiently determined and shameless, can 
make preaching almost impossible, and therefore it is necessary to 
have some place where the Missionaries can be more masters of the 
position, able to impose some kind of rules on the discussions, enforce 
silence at times, and secure for those who really wish it the oppor- 
tunity of listening in quiet and comfort. 

This want has been met by the erection in 1891 of a Preaching 
Hall, in which, besides the accommodation of a large audience, provision 
has been made for the sale of books and for ilic reception and instruction 
of inquirers. 

Among these in 1890 were some Maulvis (one a prominent 
teacher in an important Mahommedan school), and at their invitation 
one of the Missionaries, the Rev. 0. II. Leficoy, visited their mosques 
to discuss in a more friendly way than is possible in the bazaar the 
differences of their respective faiths. Lengthy discussions on somo of 
the deepest subjects were carried on, and on almost every occasion Mr. 
Lefroy “met with all possible courtesy and for the most part fairness.” 

Although no direct acceptance of Christian teaching resulted, Mr. 
Lefroy viewed such meetings as of “ very high value,” and to strengthen 
his position he began to acquire a knowledge of the Koran in the 
original [87]. 

In connection with the public preaching the catechists and other 
agents of the Mission meet once a week to talk over tlieir work with the 
Missionary [38] . As some of these are in the position of the future clergy, 
and are the chief means of reaching the masses of the people, much 
depends on tlioir faithfulness and intelligence, and all means used for 
their improvement are of the highest importance for the future of the 
Church. With a view to raising an efficient body of nativo preachers and 
teachers, a class (sinco largely developed) was begun in 1863, and for 
manyyears their instruction formed a special port of the duties of the 
Bev.^ara Chand [89]. 

While duo core has been shown for the city of Delhi tlie surrounding 
districts have not been neglected. In 1868 a civilian then residing at 
Hissar pressed upon the Missionaries the wonts of that part of the 
country with its many large towns (especially Bhiwani), where there 
was “ no Mission work of any land whatever.” A preaching tour was 
therefore undertaken in that direction, commencing from Rolituck and 
going through tlie towns of Meham, Hansi, Hissar, Tusham, Bhiwani, 
Beree, and others. 

"In many oases ” (said the Missionaries) “ they gave us amort hearty and often 
hospitable reception, and appeared much struck with the message we come to give 
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them, so much bo that frequently both men and women would come to the tent, and 
sit whole hours listening to instruction. Their chief complaint was that we left 
so quickly that they could not fully take in all they heard ” [40]. 

In 18G4 a systematic plan of itineration was set on foot with a view 
to planting branch stations at the large towns extending 80 to 100 
miles from Delhi [41]. The work spread rapidly ; in 1874 there were 
five branch Missions with their sub-stations, and scarcely a year 
passed without a new branch Mission being taken up or an extension 
of one of the older ones [42]. 

Converts leaving Delhi and settling in the villages or visiting their 
relations have stirred up tlicir friends to seek instruction, and in some 
instances havo themselves imparted it. One Christian man who had 
gone to a place ten miles oil was lost sight of for a time, but though 
far from being intelligent or particularly enlightened he taught the 
people about him such truths as his mind had laid hold of, and nine 
adults were baptized from his village in 1870 [48]. In 1880 there 
were forty towns anil villages occupied by native agents, besides a far 
larger number visited by them, and work had been begun among the 
native women at Simla [44]. 

Of the many stations comprised in the Delhi and South Punjab 
Mission extending north and south 1*25 miles (from Kumaul to 
Riwarri) and east and west 110 miles (from Delhi to Hiss&r) [45], 
the first to receive a resident ordained Missionary was Kumaul, 
where for the most part of seven years (18(5*2 11) the Rev. J. C. Whitley 
(now Bishop of Cliota Nagpur fare p. -lSlSIj ) was stationed. The branch 
Mission at Gliaxeeabad was in 1880 placed under the care of the 
Rev. Taka Ciiaxd |lG] t hut as the who formerly had a Reader 

there, showed a desire to rooccupy, the S.l’.G. agencies were made over 
to it in 1882 and Mr. C-li&nd was transferred to Kumaul, where he 
remained till 188(5 [47]. 

He was succeeded in 1800 by the Rev. A. Haig [48]. 

Riwarri, first visiied about 18(51 [401, did not receive a resident 
ordained Missionary until 1888, when the Rev. T. Williams was stationed 
there [50]. In 1872 twenty-five Mahommedans prepared by native 
catechists were baptized in one day by the Rev. Taiia Chand, and 
among the converts of the Mission was the Imam of the mosque [51]. 

Two years later at a confirmation held by the Bishop of Calcutta, 
the church being found too small to hold the congregation, the altar 
was moved out into tlic open air and tho carpet spread for the people 
to sit upon. 

" It was an uncommon sight " (wroto Mr. Winter). 11 On one side was the 
whole Christian community, about sixty souls, nil hut two or three gathered into 
Christ's Church within the lust two and a half years ; behind us was seated the 
heathen Bona of the place, or rather tho representative of the old Bonos, with a 
crowd of native followers backed up by elephants, with their red trappings and 
painted howdas ; and in the middle stood the Bishop and clergy in their robes, in 
strange contrast to ull tlic surroundings ” [52> 

Under the Rev. T. Williams (1888-92) Riwarri has become the 
centre of much vigorous evangelistic work. The villages in the district 
arc inhabited by many different classes, but ho gives the preference to 
the Jats — a fine, free, outspoken and industrious race. All however are 
friendly to him and are well disposed to listen. For some years tho 
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Government officers in the neighbourhood exercised a beneficial effect by 
their interest in Mission work as well as in the temporal welfare of the * 
people, and more than one has earned tho title of 11 padre” from the 
people in appreciation of their life and action. Mr. Williams pays much 
attention to bazaar preaching, in which liis knowledge of Sanscrit stands 
him in good stead, as he is able to confute his adversaries by reference 
to the originals, and for this purpose he generally takes to the bazaar one 
or more of the volumes which treat of the subject ho wishes to handle. 
By mastering the Koran in Arabic* ho has become a match also for tho 
MahommedanB, who, though far fewer than tho Hindus, are more bitter 
in their antagonism to Christianity. Visits from boys of the Govern- 
ment School in the town form one of the most interesting parts of 
his work. Some of them have been greatly affected by Christianity 
and openly assert their belief that idolatry will gradually give way 
to it [58]. 

The reins of all the departments of the work in tho Delhi and South 
Punjab Mission are gathered up and held together by the Mission Council 
formed in 1880 for the general direction of the Mission and consisting 
of the wliolo body of ordained Missionaries. Tho adoption of this 
system has added strength and unity to the various branches of the 
work [55] . 

The native Christian laity arc represented in a Native Church Council 
established in 1875. This Council, of which the English Missionaries 
are also members, elects the Panchuyat— a body which takes the place 
of churchwardens, and whoso chief objects are to inquire into cases of 
discipline and to carry out practically the wishes of the larger body 
which it represents. Tho Council has worked usefully with regard to 
some of the crying weaknesses of the people and in various other ways, 
such as starting a scheme by which each Mission agent is bound to 
make provision, by insurance or otherwise, for his family at liis death, 
and thus relieve tho Church of the disgrace of such persons receiving 
support from the Mission [50]. 

For the lady workers a Women’s Council, of which three English 
Missionaries are members, was set on foot in 1881 [57J. 

Visiting the Mission in 1877, Bishop Caldwell thus recorded his 
impressions : — 

11 We were very much interested in what we saw of tho cities and Missions in 
the North-West . . . but of all wo actually saw, the work at Delhi, carried on by 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter, of our own Society, gratified us most. We there saw vrhat 
can be done, even in this part of India, by energy, earnestness, and determination, 
combined with porsoverance. We found that no fewer than eighty-nine adults hod 
been baptised during tho previous year, and on Easter Eve, whilst we were there, 
ten more adalts were bnptizcd. We should regard such an ingathering with 
delight, even in Tinnevolly. Derides other sermons and addresses, it gave me 
much pleasure to give an address to the Mission agents employed in Delhi and the 
neighbouring country, who were assembled for the purpose, and who reached the 
large number of forty-four-- a number reminding me again of Tinnevelly— not in- 
cluding tho masters ?n tho high school " [58]. 


• “It should bo dinned into tho ears of every Missionary to India that he read 
the Koran in Arabic. He will then find that lie has the Mulianuuods in his power."— 
Hepovt of Bov. T. Williams [54]. 


BB 
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On (he Moving Christmas Eve in (hat year 224 natives were 
confirmed hy the Bishop of Calcntta, 61 being baptised at the same 
time [60]. 

In the previous year the late Sir Bartle Frere wrote (January 19, 
1876):— 

" I have been to eall on Ur. and Mrs. Winter . . . and find them both mneh 
overtasked. I am much mistaken if you have not a larger Tinnevelly at Delhi in 
the course of a few years, but thoy wont more money and more men, especially 
a man to take charge of Education work, and a Medical man to supervise and 
direct the Medical Female Mission, which really seems doing wonderful work. 
Delhi seems quite one of the most hopeful openings I have seen ” [00]. 

Up to this time the Mission had been wholly maintained by tho 
Society, and since its foundation 11 ordained Missionaries, of whom 
2 were natives [see pp. 917-18], had taken part in the work— the chief 
burden of which, however, had been borne by Mr. Winter [61].. 

Soon after Sir Bartle Frere's visit to Delhi some residents at Cam- 
bridge conceived tho desire to maintain a body of University men, who 
should live and labour together in some Indian city. The Society was 
not approached in tho first instance, but subsequently on the advice 
of Sir Bartle Frere the Cambridge Committee were led to choose Delhi 
as the scene of their work, and a scheme was adopted on Nov. 1, 1877, 
by which the Cambridge Missionaries were connected with the Society, 
the headship of tho whole Mission remaining with Mr. Winter. 

“ The special objects ” for which the Cambridge Mission to Delhi 
in connection with the Society was founded [02] were, 

“ in addition to Evangelistic labours, to afford means for tho higher Education 
of young native Christians and Candidates for Holy Orders, to offer the advantages 
of a Christian home to Students sent from Mission Schools to the Government 
College, and through literary and other labours to endeavour to reach the more 
thoughtful heathen ” [63]. 

Tlio first two members of the University Mission -the Bev. 
E. Bickkksteth, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Mr. J. 
MimitAY, B.A., of St. John’s College, arrived in India in 1877 [64]. 
Others have followed from time to time, and in all (up to 1892) the 
University Mission lias supplied 10 ordained workers [see pp. 917-18], 
their chief support all along being provided by the Society [66] ; of 
this number, Mr. Bickersteth has become Bishop in Japan, 2 have 
returned to England, one has died, and 0 remain on active service, 
though one of these (Rev. A. Haig) has (consequent on marriage) 
left the brotherhood and become an ordinary Missionary of the 
Society [66a]. The comprehensive system of education so admirably 
organised by Mr. Winter was entrusted to the Cambridge Missionaries, 
and most of their timo has been devoted to objects included in their 
original programme [66]. Another branch of higher education was 
undertaken by them in 1881 at the advice of the Bishop of Lahore, 
and on the request of the Government, who now recognise the lack 
of the moral element in the purely secular system of Government 
education [67]. 

The University classes then opened with the Society’s aid, under 
the designation of St. Stephen's College, were put on a more per- 
manent financial footing in 1888 by liberal grants from the Punjab 
Government and the Delhi Municipality [68], and new college buildings 
were erected (partly by Government aid) in 1892 [69]. 
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' In June 1891 Mr. Winter was struck down by paralysis while 
visaing Simla, and on August 6 he passed to his rest in the Ripen 
Hospital HO]. The feelings of affection and of respect with which he was 
regarded by the natives of Delhi, both Christians and non-Christians, 
found expression on the occasion of liis funeral at Delhi on August 8, 
which was attended by large orderly crowds of genuine mourners — a 
sight which will long dwell in the memory of those present [71]. 

' The fusion or partial fusion of two bodies of men— the ordinary 
Missionaries of the Society and the Cambridge brotherhood — in 
one Mission was an experiment, the difficulties of which were not 
few. The original scheme of 1877 had been modified or relaxed 
in 1879, 1881, 1888, and 1888, but the difficulties encountered in the 
conduct of the whole Mission had told on Mr. Winter’s health [72]. 
While he lay on his deathbed he sent a message to the Society con- 
cerning the future management of the work, his sole object being, as 
he said, “ to leave behind me a firm foundation of mutual love ” [78]. 

The Rev. G. A. Lefroy, the head of the Cambridge Brotherhood, 
who in accordance with the wishes of Mr. Winter, succeeded him in 
the headship of the whole Mission [71], wrote thus in 1891 of Mr. and 
Mrs. Winter’s labours 

11 When he came the city was still suffering under tho effects of the Mutiny, 
and the Mission was in its infancy. For twenty yours he and Mrs. Winter (for 
the names must always be coupled in speaking of the Delhi Mission) worked, 
frequently unsupported by any other missionary, with an energy, a self-devotion 
ana a spirit of largo-hearted philanthropy which never wearied. In 1831 Mrs. 
Winter was taken to her rest fairly worn ont by the intensity of her work. For 
ten years more Mr. Winter was spared to cany on the work which had thus been 
initiated. Now he too has been called Home. 

“ The real testimony to the efficiency of their work, and tlicir best memorial, 
is the Delhi Mission itself as it exists to-day with its compact and well-conceived 
organisation, its large band of workers of both sexes— European and Indian, 
evangelistic, educational, and medical— and its many institutions and departments 
of work by which a very largo number of the inhabitants both of Delhi itself and 
of the surrounding district arc being in greater or less degree touched " [75]. 

Up to 1877 the Mission formed a part of the Diocese of Calcutta. 
The subdivision of that diocese by the formation of a Bishopric for 
the Punjab was proposed as early as 1808 [76], but not effected until 
1877, when by the aid of the Society, which provided over £2,000 of 
the Episcopal endowment raised, the See of Lahore was founded. 

The first Bishop, Dr. T. V. French, who was consecrated in West- 
minster Abbey on St. Thomas’s Day, 1877 [77], expressed the opinion 
in 1882 that “ the Delhi Mission almost requires a Bishop for itself, its 
hundred hands being Btretched out in various ramifications of impor- 
tant work ” [78]. On Dr. French's* resignation he was succeeded in 
1888 by the Ven. Archdeacon Matthew. 

8tathticb.— I n the Punjab, where the Society (1854-92) has assisted in maintaining 

10 Mmiimarina (8 Natives) nod planting 5 Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 917-18) 
there are now in connection with its Missions 524 Christians, 228 Communicants, 

11 Vfllagee, 87 School* 1,001 Scholars, 10 Clergymen, anil 105 Lay Agents, under the 
oh. el • Bilbopfp. 707]. [Set alto Table on p. 70S.] 


* Bishop French resigned in order to become a pioneer to the Mahom me da n s of 
Waatan Asia, and died at Muscat, in Arabia, on May 14, U01, after about three months* 
dHOMUbovtfam. 

»* 
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Reference* (Delhi and the South Punjab Mission). — [1] Jo, V. 40, pp. 814, 833, 844, 
898-0; C.D.C. Report, 1840-60, p. 11; do., 1861-0, pp. ft, 10; do, 1860-8, p. 8; do, 
>1868-7, p. 19 ; “ The Missionary, Not. 1860— Oct. 1861 (Bound Pamphlets, “ Calcutta 
1861"), No. 16, pp. 18-14, 80-3; R. 1863, p. 101 ; “Ecclesiastical Qasette,” Sept. 1863; 
R 1868, pp. 38-0; M.F. 1884, pp. 60-6; M.H. No. 84, pp. 10-13, 16. [2] Jo., V. 46, 
pp. 838, 868, 870, 808-400, 488 ; C.D.C. Report, 1853-3, p. 8 ; do, 1856-7, pp. 34-5 ; 
R 1863, pp. 28, 64. [3J C.D.C. Report, 1854, pp. 8, 4; do, 1860-7, pp. 81-6; 
M.H. No. 84, pp. Ill— IB, 21-7, 80-1, 41-8; R. 1854, p. 86; M.F. 1884, pp. 56, 86-90, 13ft, 
181-2. |3«] K. 188ft, p. 04. [4] M.H. No. 84, p. 7. [6] M.1L No. 84, p. 6. [6] Jo, 
June 10, 1857; C.D.C. Report, 1864, pp. 8, 4; do, 1856, pp. 1, 3; do, 1860-7, 
pp. 26-7; K. 1856, p. 105; R. 1850, pp. 103-0; R. 1857, pp. WH»; M.F. 1866, pp. 68-4; 
M.F. 1857, p. 116; M.H. No. 84, pp. 24r-80; M.F. 1884, p. 85. [7] Jo., July 17, 1867; 
M.F. 1857, pp. 189-00, 301-3; C.D.C. Report, 1850-7, pp. 27-8; R. 1837, pp. 08-4; 
M.H. No. 84, pp. 80-2; M.F. 1884, pp. 85,181-2. f'8] Jo, Jnly 17, 1857; R 1867, 
pp. 1)4-5 ; R. 1858, pp. 2ft, 00. 10 1 C.D.C. Report, 1858, pp. 1-7; do, 1850, pp. 1-6; 
K. 1859, pp. 103-3; M.F. 1800, pp. 132-5. [10 1 C.D.C. Report, I860, pp. SI-6; M.F. I860, 
pp. ftl-2; M.F. 1861, p. 80; M.F. 18(55, p. 103; R. 1880, pp. 127, 182; R. 1805, p. 115. 
|11] K. 1850, pp. 108-4 ; M.F. I860, pp. ftl-2 ; R. 18(50, pp. 127, 182, 184 ; R. 1880, p. 83 ; 
M.F. 1884. ])]). 129-81. TIS] R. 1859, p. 104; R. 18(58, p. 91 ; R. 18(57, p. 106; R 1868, 
p. 87; R. 1877, pp. 22-8; It. 1880, p. 38; U. 188(5, p.85. |131 M.F. 1868-4, p. 68; 
11. 1B08-4, p. 07 ; M.F. 18551, p. 354. [14] M.F. 1877, pp. 880-8. [16| M.F. 1877, p. 880. 
|10| M.F. 187(5, p. 1(5; M.F. 1877, pp. 381-2 ; M.F. 1885, p. 1515. fI7] R. 1858, p. 00; 
I L 1H0CI, pp. 127-8; R. 18(52, p. 147; II. 18(555-4, p. 99; R. 18(55, p. 114; M.F. 1861, 
p 81; M.F. 1868, p. 189; M.F. 1865, p. 152. [18 J R. 18(57, p. 105. |10J M.F. 1877, 
388. [SO | M.F. 1876, pp. 108-9; M.F. 1877, p. 888; M.F. 1879, p. 26; M.F. 1888, 

S 2G1; M.F. 1885, p. 156. [21] R. 18(51, pp. 108-9 ; R. 18(»3~i, p. 98 ; M.F. 1805, p. 106. 
21 M.F. 1877, p. 884. r23| M.F. 1878, pp. 8(59-70. |24J M.F. 1877, pp. 884, SHIS ; 
.F. 1878, p. 875; R. 1880, p. 85. |25] M.F. 1878, pp. 370, 375; R. 1863-4, p. Oft; 
M.F. 1864, pp. 212-7 ; M.F. 18155, pp. 150-1. 1 20 1 R. 1861, p. 109 ; R. 1865, pp. 114-15 ; 
It 1867, p. 100 ; It. 1872, p. (5(1 ; R. 1877, p. 22 ; R. 1880, p. 35 ; M.F. 18(51, p. 212 ; M.F. 
1877, pp. 884, 38(5; M.F. 1878, p. 875: fit ho M.F. 1889, p. 854. (27| M.F. 1877, 

p. 886; M.F. 1880, p. 8(5; M.F. 1885, pp. 258-9. |28j 11. 1878, p. 68; M.F. 1877, 

pp. 885-6 ; M.F. 1878, pp. 878-6 ; R. 1880, pp. 85-45 ; M.F. 1882, p. 120; It. 1882, p. 81 ; 
M.F. 1888, pp. 113-14, 2(58 ; R. 1882, ]ip. 43-3 ; M.F. 1887, p. 228. [20] M.F. 1877, 88(5 ; 

M.F. 1887, I*. 228. r 30 i lL 1881, pp. 29-81; 11. 1883, pp. 42-3; M.F. 1884, pp. 134-5, 
1.19-20; Delhi Mission Report, 1885. |31| R. 1883, p. 30. |32] M.F. 1862, pp.80-2; 
M.F. 1868, ;ip. 1815-7, 24(5-7; U. 18(53, p. 98; R. 18(05-1, p. 97; R. 18(54, pp. 108-9; 
R. 1867, pp. 105-0; R. 18(58, it. 87; It. 1872, p. (50; R. 1871, p. 1(5; R. 1875, p. 15; 
M.F. 1887, pp. 861-45 ; Ij. Rev. T. Skelton, May 3 nml June 2 and 6, 1898. [33] R 1875, 
pp. 16-10 ; M.F. 1881, pp. 317-18 ; M.F. 1885, pp. (58-81, 156. [34] M.F. 1887, pp. 306-7 ; 
R. 1887, pp. 81-4. [36 j It. 18(53-4, p. 98 ; R. 1H73, p. 67 ; R. 1874, p. 15 ; R. 1870, p. 16 ; 
R. 1877, p. 28; M.F. 1877, pp. 384-5 ; It. 1880, pp. 88-1 ; M.F. 1888, pp. 250-451 ; it. 1881, 
p. 84 : M.F. 1885, p. 155. ] 30] It. 18(53, p. 91 ; M.F. 18(53, p. 189 ; R. 1868-4, p.08 ; R 18(56, 
p. 120 ; M.F. 1877, p. 885 ; 1L 1879, p. 2(5 ; It. 1880, p. 81 ; R. 1888, pp. 44-5 ; M.F. 1883, 
p. 151. [37] R. 1800, p. 43. 1 38 1 M.F. 1877, pp. 885-6. [30] R. 1868-4, pi 98 ; R. 1876, 
p. 1(5 ; R. 1877, p. 23 ; M.F. 1877, p. 886 ; R. 1878, p. 2(5 ; R. 1879, p. 26 ; R. 1880, pp. 37-8 ; 
M.F. 1881, p. 2(59 ; M.F. 1882, p. 259 ; It. 1882, pp. 81-2 ; M.F. 1888, pp. 259-01 ; M.F. 
1885, pp. 155-45. [40 1 R. lHIHV- l, p. 98. |4H R. 1868-4, p. 98; M.F. 1804, pp. 64-4* ; 
M.F. 1865, pp. 101, 105 ; R. 18(55, p. 1 14. 142] R. 18(55, p. 114 ; R. 1874, p. 17. [43] It. 
1876, p. 15 ; M.F. 1877, p. 882. j 44 ) R. 1880, pp. 8(5-7. [46 1 It. 1880, p. 80 ; M.F. 1885, 
p. 158. 1 46] R. 1880, p. 86, mid p. 918 of this book. ]47] K. 1882, pp. 32-8; M.F. 
1888, pp. 257-8J R. 188(5, p.85. |4S| R. 1890, p. 44. [40| M.F. 1865, pp.101, 105. [60J R. 
1883, p. 44. 1 61] It. 1872, pp. (50-1. [52] It. 1874, p. 16. [53] R. 1885, pp. 20-88; 
R. 188(5, pn. 35-7 ; M.F. 188(5, pp. 250-1 ; M.F. 1887, pp. 47-50, 1507-15 ; M.F. 1888, 
pp. 00-8; It. 18H9, P]>. 4-4— (5. [54J M.F. 1888, p. 98. |651 R. 1879, p. 24; R 1880, 
pp. 82-8; M.F. 1883, p. 2(52. [50] M.F. 1877, p. 887; M.F. 1884, pp. 815-17. [57] 
M.F. 3888, p. 2(52. 1 68, M.F. 1877, pp. 375-45. [501 It. 1877, p. 23. [60] R. 1877, p. 22; 
Bound Pamphlets, “ Asia 1877," No. 9, p. 2. [61] Stunding Committee Book, Y. 44, 
l). 406; I MSS., V. 39, p. 422. [62J Standing Committee Book, Y. 87, pp. 284-5; da, 
V. 88, pp. 181-8; do., V. 44, p. 406 ; Bound Pamphlets, “Asia 1877,” No. 0. [63] Bound 
Pamphlets, “Asia 1H77,” No. ft. [64 1 Jo., Oct. 151, 1877 ; R. 1877, p. 22. [65] Standing 
Cominitteo Book, V. 88, p. 182. |65a] Pages 917-18 of this book ; and R 3881, 

p. 41. [06J M.F. 1882, p. 24(5; M.F. 1888, p. 240. [07] R. 1880, pp. 27, 82-8; M.F. 
1880, pp. 288-40. [68] M.F. 1881, p. 270; M.F. 1882, pp. lift, 246-0; M.F. 1888, 

pp. 250, 261; R. 1888, p. 259. [69] R. 1890, p. 259. [701 1 MSS, V. 89, pp. 870-0, 
885-04 ; Standing Committee Book, V. 46, pp. 827-ft, 850 ; M.F. 1891, p. 854 ; R 1801, 
pn. 40rl. T71] M.F. 1891, p. 898 ; R. 1801, p. 40. [72] Standing Committee Book, 
Y. 41, PI). 388-41 ; do, Y. 44, pp. 408-8, 412 ; X JK8H, V. 8ft, p. 878 ; Secretary’s Cqmste, 
L. Dec. 17, 1891. [73 ] I MSS, V. 8ft, pp. 878-0. [74] Standing Committee Book, V. 40, 
up. 828-0. [76] I MSS, V. 80, p. 422. 1 701 R. 1806-4, pp. 08-4* [77] Jo, July 21, 1876 S 
Jo. January 19 1877 ; Jo, July 20 1877 ; R 1877, p. 20. [78] R. 1882, p. 82. 
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CHArTER LXXX1I. 

BURMA. 

Thoiniii differing widely from Iiulin proper, Burma in reckoned as pari of llio In dian 
Empire. It occnpiea a atrip of territory extending northward from thu Malay Peninsula 
along the Day of Bengal to the Chinese frontier, and comprising the three Provinces of 
Lower Burma— via. TennaRRcrim and Amkan (ceded in 1H2(»), and 1-Vgn (annexed in 
1862)— and Upper Burma (annexed in 1H86J. Area (including tlio Shan States), 287,000 
aqaaro miles. Population , 7,008,552 ; of these 0,888,075 are Buddhists, and 120,923 
CliristiaiiH ; and 5,600,034 speak Burmese, 1174,700 Karen, 340,091 Amkancae, 220,438 
Taking, 179, ICO Bengali, 174,102 Shun, 98,209 Hindi, 08,509 Telugn, 01,411 Tamil, and 
80,548 Chinese. 

The Bnrmese raco occupy the valleys of the Irruwuddy and Cliiiidwiii, Ac. ; tho 
Cliins, Kachycns, und kindred trihes the lnountuin cduntry in the north ; tho Shan and 
Shon-Chineso family the hills and valleys of the east. The literature of the conutiy 
is extensive, but chiefly confined to translations of Pali works — Buddhistic, philosophical, 
and historical. Though the Slmns (who are Buddhists) huve tlieir own language, the 
better class all know Burmese, and monastic education in Slinnlund is chiefly in 
Burmese; nevertheless the so-called Buddhist Scriptures have lieen translated into 
Shan, in which vernacular then; is a. various collection of fables, songs, and folk-lore, 
written and unwritten. The Chins and Knchycns and a host of barbarous tribes in tho 
north and north-west, are untouched by Burmese influence. They have no written 
language, und retain their own aboriginal demon-worship and pmpitiulory animal 
sacrifices. The Burmese also so fur cling to tlieir aboriginal deimmolatry us to mukc 
propitiatory offerings daily to the auger of sprites, supposed to own every' tree, hill, uud 
dale, and to inhabit every cave, well, and river. Barely, however, an; 'these offerings 
mingled with blood. And Buddhism, which lius long been the ancestral religion, lias 
with thin qualification all but universal away. 

Tho fundamental tenet of Buddhism is that all c,vmtenre is full of sorrow, und that 
tho whole universe is passing through a vast period of suffering, which will last millions 
and millions of years liefnrc. the whole is reduced to Xirvana, or the absolute tranquility 
of non-existence. In the meantime, while these millions of existences are run through, 
man 11 is tossed on a sea of destiny, in the strictest sense without God in the world." 

In Bpito of its atheistic hn]>clcssucss and childish siqicrKtilions, Buddhism is both 
astute and philosophical. "While in theory it touches purity it gives no religions sanction 
to morals, but encourages bodily pleasures, and is popularised by customs which make 
its sacred services a series of holidays and pleasure-takings for its followers. Indeed 
it is loss a religious than a philosophical system. It is without any system of sacrifice 
or a priesthood in the projicr sense of tho word. The so-called priests are in reality 
only religions teachers or monks, dwelling in kyonngs or monasteries. All tho Buddhist 
boys an d young men at some time wear the mhc uud live in tint monasteries. 

Tho women are more devout Buddhists than tho men. and science, art and know- 
ledge arc aU saturated with Buddhism, llio one bond of national life. Exclusive of the 
Shan states, there ure some 18,000 belief iced Buddhist Clergy in Burma. 

There is hardly a village or even a hamlet throughout the loud which has not its 
pretty, well-built monastery in some retired nook, where lint 11 Pon-gyi " passes his days 
in meditation and tlio study of tint law; where the plaeid-fneed images of Gaii-dn-nia 
stand, before which the pious Buddhist breathes forth liis aspirations for “ Xcibbau " 
(Nirvana) ; and where the youngsters, in the course of two or tlireo “ Lents,'' get through 
their BpeUing-book and first catechism. 

Here and there ore a few “Me-thi-la-yins ” or nuns, but they are not held in high 
repute, nor have they uny practical influence in religion or education. Tji addition them 
axe the unbeneficed clergy, tho junior members of tho Order of tlio Yellow Kobe, who 
daily go forth with tho mendicant’s bowl and help in the routine of the monastery under 
their houso superior. 

The chief title to respect on tho part of Ihc whole ecclesiastical body is not learning 
or intellectual activity, but rather simplicity, gentleness, and quiet observance of their 
rule* “ Incuriosity " or 11 indifference 11 is reckoned a great virtue, and as an instanco of 
itp a copy of the Burmese translation of our Bible which had been presented to a 
distinguished monastery in Mandalay, and put in n good place in the well-arranged 
library, remained for yean unopened ; because, as tlio ubbot gravely asserted, the book 
was printed in English. 

The people however, who ore happy, friendly, careless, indolent, and pleasure-laving, 
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have ft high regard for religion of every kind, especially if its teachers show an ascetic 
life. Moreover there is no caste, the women are free from the restraints of the Zenana 
and Purdah, and Englishmen and English manners are in high favour and recognised 
as superior. The anger shown if a Bon or a friend becomes a Christian is only transient; 
and the renegade cut off from society, and denied fire, food, and water, soon finds his 
way again among friends. Fatalism and metempsychosis step in and say. “ The present 
is but the result of the past, and in the myriad of existences to be lived tniB is but one ; 
so what does it matter, it cannot be helped s let him please himself and take the con- 
sequences " [1]. 

The whole work of tho Church of England Missions in Burma has 
been connected with the Society, whose operations have been carried 
on in LOWER BURMA in the districts of (I.) Moulmhin, 1869-92 ; 
(II.) Rangoon, 1864-92; (III.) the Irrawaddy River Stations 
(Henzada, Zeloox, Tiiyet Myo, Prome), 1867-92 ; (IV.) Toungoo, 
1878-92 ; (V.) Akyaij, 1889-92 ; and in UPPER BURMA in the dis- 
tricts of (I.) Mandalay, 1868-92 (with Madaya, 1886-92, and Myittha, 
1891-92) ; (II.) Shwkdo, 1887-92 ; (ill.) Pyinmana, 1891-92 ; and 
in the ANDAMAN ISLANDS (for that group and the NICOBAR 
ISLANDS), 1885-92. 

Previously to 1877 Lower Burma formed a part of the Diocese of 
Calcutta. In that year it was created a separate See by Letters Patent 
under the name of 11 Rangoon, ,v which included also the Andamans, 
the Nicobars, and tlie Coco Islands. To the endowment, which was 
provided by the Diocese of Winchester (£10,000), the S.P.C.K. 
(£5,000), tlie S.P.G. (£2,000), and the Colonial Bishoprics Fund 
(£3,000) (= in all £20,000), the pay of a senior chaplaincy was added 
by the Indian Government ; and the Letters Patent provided the 
Diocese with two Archdeaconries and constituted it a part of the 
ecclesiastical province of Calcutta [2]. 

The first Bishop, Dr. J. II. Titcomb [consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey on December 21, 1877], resigned in 1881 in consequence of an 
injury sustained by a fall whilst visiting the Toungoo Mission ; but 
his brief episcopate was distinguished for its organisation and develop- 
ment of Church work. In the first eighteen months alone the Mis- 
sionaries to the heathen were increased from 4 to 12 [3]. 

His successor, the present Bishop, Dr. J. M. Strachan (consecrated 
in Lambeth Palace Chapel on St. Philip and St. James’ Day 1882), 
brought to the diocese 21 years’ experience as a Missionary of the 
Society in Southern India [4]. 

b By new Letters Patent of April 14, 1888, Upper Burma (over which 
episcopal supervision had been oxcrcised by tlie Bishops of Calcutta 
and, sin 20 1877, Rangoon) was officially added to the latter Diocese. 

Iieferaitcas.-^ I] M.F. 1HS7, pp. 828-88. [2| M.F. 1878, pp. 50-4; Binliop Titcomb’* 
11 Personal Recollections of British Burma," 1878-9, pp. v, vi ; B. 1877, p- 20 ; Jo., 
July SI, 187«; do., December 21, 1877. [3 1 Bishop Titcomb’s " Personal Recollections," 
pp. 1-108; R. 1878, p. 28; R. 1881, p. 82. [4J R. 1881, p. 82; R. 1882, p. 88. 

(I.) MOULMEIN (S.P.G. Period, 1859-92). 

Moulmein is situated on the River Salwen, 20 miles from the sea 
and 180 miles from Rangoon. Its beauty has won for it the title of 
the Queen of Lower Burma [1]. 

On the whole of that long line of coast which stretches from the 
mouth of the Burrampoofcer to Singapore, or in the adjacent British 
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territories of Chittagong, Arakan, Pegu, and Texmasserim, there was 
not until 1859 a single Church of England Missionary. 

The American Baptists and the Roman Catholics had established 
Missions at various points ;* but the Anglican Church had done nothing. 

The first steps towards removing this reproach were taken by the 
Chaplains at Moulmein. The Rev. W. T. Humphrey started a 
“Burmah Mission" Fund there in connection with the Society in 
1869-58, which mainly through the advocacy of his successor in 
1854, the Rev. C. 8. P. Pabish, was raised to Rs.11,168 during the 
next four years. The bulk of this sum was the gift of the British 
residents at Moulmein, Thyet Myo, and Rangoon ; but among the 
contributors was a Madras sepoy, who on Christmas Day 1857 
brought to the chaplain at Thyet Myo lls.li, saying that this being 
the birthday of Christ, “ he felt a wish to mako an offering to Hid 
name " ; that though not a Christian, he knew who Christ was and 
why He had come, principally from talking to an officer in his own 
regiment. The Chaplain thought Rs.G a large offering for him, but 
he seemed bent on making it, and was "perfectly happy” when it 
was accepted [9]. 

Encouraged by the support elicited in Burma the Society deter- 
mined to found a Mission in the country.' Some of the British Resi- 
dents pointed to tlio Kycngs, a mountain race in Arakan, as a 
promising field of labour ; but the primary duty lay with the cities and 
provinces peopled with our fellow-subjects, whoso religion is the 
Religion of Despair— for that is tho true designation of Buddhism. 
Moulmein was selected for the first Mission, and the Rev. T. A. 
Coe key was stationed there in February 1859. Previously to his 
ordination Mr. Cockey (a studont of Bishop's Collego, Calcutta) had 
spent two years (1851-8) in Moulmein acquiring the language. In 
April 1859 the Iiev. A. Shears, from England, took the principal 
charge of the Mission, which was directed chiefly to the east part of 
the town, the west and south-west quarters being occupied by the 
Roman Catholics and Baptists [1]. 

Mr. Parish had already (about 1857) started a small orphanage for 
Eurasian children [5] ; and Mr. Shears now (1859) opened a boys’ 
school, which within a year was attended by 100 pupils (including a 
few half-Chinese and Anglo-Burmans), admitted on the distinct under- 
standing that they wore to be instructed in Christianity [0]. 

In I860 Mr. J. E. Marks arrived, and after being brought “ to the 
brink of the grave " by sickness, recovered and took chorgo of tho 
school, which under his management showed increasing signs of pros- 
perity. The pupils included Burmese, Chinese, Mahommedan, and 
English boys, and in 18G1 a grandson (aged 24) and a son (aged 80) 
of the old King of Delhi (then a State prisoner at Rangoon) wero 
admitted [7]. Both day and boarding departments were now quite 
full, and wnile on his primary visitation to Burma in December 1861 
the Bishop of Calcutta stated that he had " never seen in India a more 
promising school or one containing better elements of success " [8]. 

* The Amnriran Missions were almost entirely among the Karens, and little impres- 
sion had been made on the Burmese by the Roman Catholics [see p. 088], though their 
fanes wen great, Moulmein having a Bishop, three or four priests, and five sisters in 
1657 [B]. 
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The Poongyees also evinced mat interest in the school, so that 
for two years at least soarcely a day passed without a visit from some 
of the yellow-robed community, and sometimes they came in such 
numbers that school work had to be interrupted [0]. 

On one occasion (in 1861) after twelve Poongyees had listened with 
much attention to the Bible lesson and witnessed the boys at their 
devotions, a conversation took place as thus related by Mr. Marks: — 

“ After school the Poongyee came to mo to talk. He began by saying, that 
though he had frequently visited my Kynung, I had only been once to his. I 
excused myself by pointing out to him the extent of my work in school, but I 
promised to visit him whenever I conld. He then said, * I heard yon when you 
were praying, say, “ 0 tali -w- ’yali Pa yah th’kin ’’ (0 eternal God). Bo you not know 
that nothing is eternal ? 1 My questioner was n fine tall man, with a more in- 
tellectual countenance thnn any 1 have seen among the Poongyees. His followers 
and my boys crowded round to hoar tho disputation that ensued. I replied that 
my religion told me that nil croatod things would pnss away, blit that the Creator 
was unchangeable, eternal. Ho said that God (Gnudniu) was dead, and had 
attained annihilation. I replied, 1 1 am teaching these boys to pray with me to a 
living God, who is essentially eternal, and to cease to shikko (worship) to a dead 
GaddAmA, and to equally dead idols.* The Poongyco then with much earnestness 
repeated several times, 1 Pavali th’kin m’shcchoo,* There is no God, God is not. 
I have heard this expression before from sonic Bunnans, but not from a Poongyee. 
My boys looked at me with astonishment, and nt their priest with something like 
honor. In that look 1 saw some effect of our daily religious teaching. A lively 
discussion followed, in which 1 was greatly assisted by my elder boys, and also by 
my moonshee, who happened opportunely to come in tit the time. Wc parted 
most amicably, bo promising to come again. When ho was gone ” (added Mr. 
Marks) 11 I joined several little groups of the boys who were arguing the matter 
over again amongst themselves. On the following day I had a Biblo lesson to tho 
first three classes on tho sumo subject, using Paley’s illustrations, and also those 
contained in Archdeacon Sinclair's Catechism. May God grant His blessing on 
the words spoken in weakness but in earnest faith.” 

The influence of the school was extended by tlio opening of evening 
classes at the houses of tho boys' parents (in 1860) [10|, and in 186.8 the 
translation of a great part of the Prayer Book into Burmese — a work 
begun by Mr. Cockey and continued by Air. Shears— was completed by 
Mr. Marks [11 1. 

In the meantime the Mission had been warmly supported by the 
European residents at Moulmcin and Rangoon [12], but a girls’ school 
started by Mr. Shears had failed [1.8], and both the ordained Mission- 
aries had withdrawn- -Mr. Cockey in 1800 and Mr. Shears (from 
illness) in 1862 (the latter had preached in a Buddhist Ivyoung at the 
request of the head Poongyee and his visits extended to Beeling, 
Ngantee, Martaban and Peloogyana, Rangoon, Ac.) [14] ; and it fell to 
the Chaplain (Mr. Parish) to baptize the first Jiurviese. convert — Moung 
Sliway Gob, a pleader— on September 16, 1868 [16]. 

In 1864 Mr. Marks having been ordained was transferred to Ran- 
goon : and the Rev. H. 13. Nichols, his successor, died of brain fever 
(within a year of his arrival) [16]. 

With the aid of the Rev. R. W. Evans, the Rev. J. Faibolough, 
and othors, the Burmese branch of the Mission was carried on until 
1872, when, owing to the heavy expense of the school, the slight 
impression made on the Burman population by the Church services and 
preaching, and the claims of other Missions, it was discontinued [17]." 

While trusting that “ good Christian fruit may come in time," 
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the Bishop of Calcutta (referring to a visit to Moulmein in 1870) 
was of opinion that “ wo must with patience wait for it." “ The 
difficulties of Buddhism are extreme ” (he added). 11 Every one, lay and 
clerical, speaks of them as even greater than those of Hinduism and 
Mahommodanism ” [18].* 

Moulmein was not wholly abandoned by the Society. Since 1860 
excellent work had been carried on among the emigrants from South 
India by a Tamil catechist (David John) working under the superin- 
tendence of the Chaplain and of the Missionaries [10J. 

After Mr. Fairclougli's removal the Tamil Mission (comprising in 
1875 about 180 Christians), being left without efficient superintendence, 
became feeble. 

In 1879, when the Society again stationed an ordained Missionary 
(Bov. James A. Colueck) at Moulmein, there were “only three or four 
Burmese Christians of our Church in and about Moulmein ; but the 
number of Tamils was considerable 71 and the orphanage for Eurasian 
children was doing a good work. For some time the European resi- 
dents had been ministered to fortnightly by the Rangoon Chaplain, in 
whose absence Judge Macleod officiated in church and cemetery. They 
were now very averse to subscribing for a new Chaplain, seeing that they 
had always been provided with one freely by Government ; but on the 
Bishop of Rangoon's appeal they promised to contribute Rs.150 monthly. 
Within two years of the Missionary's arrival forty converts from 
Buddhism had been gathered and a large school established. A church 
was being built on a site ( 25 acres, grunted in 18(51—2) which had lapsed 
to the Government but which was now re-granted ; one clergyman and 
two native deacons had been added to the staff; and in the words of the 
Bishop of Rangoon, “ Seldom in the history of Missions lias there been 
bo rapid and effective a revival of lapsed labour ” [21]. 

On his resuming work at Mandalay in 18H5 Mr. Colbcck left behind 
him a well-consolidated and organised Mission, comprising Burmese, 
Tamil, Cliinose, and Eurasian Christians [22] . In 1890 candidates 
from throe of the congregations were confirmed together, tlio service 
being trilingual— in English, Burmese, and Tamil [28]. 

Statistics, 1802. — Christians, 155 ; Communicants, (if ; Catechumens, 4 ; Villages, 1 ; 
Schools, 0; Scholars, 520; Clergyme n, 1 ; l.uy Agents, 0. 

JRfifncnec» (Moulmein). — [11 Bishop Titcoml/s “Personal Recollections of British 
Burma,” 1878-0, pp. 14, 15. • S - ) C.D.C. Report, pp. 7*3-8; do., 1H5J, p. 04; do., 

1HBB, p. 48; do., 1H50-7, pp. 81-5; do., 1858, p. U ; M.F. 1H67, pp. 282- 1 ; I MSS., V. 11, 
]«p. 148-60, 1H8. [81 1 MSS., V. 11, p. 1SH. |4| Jo., V. 47, pp. 201-5 ; C.D.C. Report, 
1850-7, p. 48 ; do. 1858, pp. 8, H-ll, 2H-J) ; M.F. 1857, p. 28 1 ; 11. 1888, pp. 'JO-1 ;' R. 185'J, 
p. 102 ; M.F. i860, pp. 287-0 ; I MSS., V. 11, pp. 140-50, 107-0, 282, 240. [5] I MSS., 
V. 11, p. 188. [01 C.D.C. Report, 1858, pp. 0, 10 ; do., 1850, pp. 7-« I R. 1850, p. 102; 
M.F. i860, p. 280 ; M.F. 18(H), p. 247. 1 7, 8j C.D.C. Report, 1800, pp. 2, 10, 20 ; B. 18(H), 
p. 182; R. 1801, p.147; R. 1802, p. 140. |0J M.F. 1801, pp. 208-H; R. 1808, p. 04. 

[10] C.D.C. Report, 18(H), pp. 10-20; R. 1801, p. 1 10 ; M.F. 1801, pp. 200-10; M.F. 1802, 
1>. 240. [11J I MSS., V. 12, pp. 187, 141; R 1800, p. 182; M.F. 1801, pp. 80, 264, 
260 ; R 1808, p. 04. [12] C.D.C. Report, 185'J, pp. 9, 28 ; do., 18(H), p. 80 ; R. 1800, p. 182. 
[13] I MSS., V. 11, pp. 447-8; do., V. 12, pp. 118-10. [14] I MSS., V. 11, n»- »«, »«» i 
da, V. 12, p. 27 ; J »., V. 48, pp. 146-0 ) C.D.C. Report, 18(H), p. 20 ; M.F. 1801, pp. 81-7, 
> 168-02, 184, 266; R. 1801, pp. 147, 140 ; R. 1802, p. 140 ; M.F. 1862, pp. 3811, 288. [16J 
R 1808, p. 04. [16] R 1808-4, p. 00 ; R 1804, pp. 110-11. [17 J R 1804, p. 110; R 1806, 

* The am- Catholic Bishop in Bunna, after twenty years' experience (1842-02), 
.spoke (l very despondingly " of the “ want of success 11 of lus work. 
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p. 118 J B. 1806, p. ISO; B. 1887, pp. 108-10; B. 1060, p. 100; B.U71, p.108; C.D.O. 
Beport, 1870, p 187; B. 1878, p 70. 08] M.F. 1871, pp 000-8: hi aUo ILF. 1887, 
p 068. [19] Jo, Feb. 17, 1880; Jo, V. 48, p 170; B. 1861, p 140; B. I860, p 147} 
B. 1888, p 04; B. 1888, p 186; B. 1868, p 80; B. 1870, p 84; M.F. 1871, p 008. 
[90] C.D.C. Report, 1875, pp. 25-8; Bishop Titoomb's " Personal Recollections 11 
(m* CL]), pp. 18-15; R. 1884, p. [21] I MSS., V. 11, p. 494 ; da, V. 12, pp. 9B-0‘, 
do., V. 10, p. 880 ; R. 1880, p. 80 ; R. 1881, pp. 80, 80. [22] R. 1884, pp. 88-4. [28] R. 
1800, p. 44. 


(n.) bahgooit. 

Rangoon, the capital of Burma, is a remarkable city. Tamils, Tolagas, Bengalis, 
and other llindus, Chinese, Armenians, Jews, Parsecs, Mnhommodans, mingling with 
the nAtive and Earopean and Enrosion imputation, give it a cosmopolitan character. 
Its natural surroundings are of great beauty, and it contains what is regarded by the 
Bnddhists as the most sacred edifice of Burma — the Hliway Dugon Pagoda, a building 
commenced 9,000 yours ngo, and supposed to cover eight hairs of the head of Gautma, 
the founder of llicir religion [ 1J. 


had already contributed to the foundation of a Mission at Moulmein 


[see p. 031] when their Chaplain, the Rev. II. W. Ckofton, in 1858 
suggested tlio opening of one in their midst, and this (after a visit of 
the Rev. A. Shears of Mouhncin early in 1801) the Society in April 
1801 resolved to do [2J. But three years elapsed before a Missionary 
could be found for tho post, and meanwhile Mr. Crofton ceased 


collecting funds for the object [3]. 

Early in 1863 Mr. J. E. Marks of Moulmein twice visited Ran- 
goon for the purpose of superintending the printing of the Burmese 
Prayer Book completed by him [4] [sec p. 032] ; and [during a fort- 
night's stay thcro in January 1804 ho collected in five days nearly 
Rs.7,000 for tho proposed Mission— Rs. 000 from the Burmans them- 


selves [5]. 

Having been ordained Deacon at Calcutta Mr. Marks was trans- 


ferred to Rangoon, where in March 18G4 lie began work by opening 
a Mission school in “ the Cottage." It was at first agreed to receive 
no Europoan pupils, as what are now known as “ tho Rangoon Diocesan 
Schools " had been opened a fortnight earlier, but this 11 embarrass- 
ing ” agreement was afterwards annulled by mutual consent. Mean- 
while, with the assistance of ten old pupils and Mr. Kristnasawmy and 
a Burman* teacher (all of whom Mr. Marks had brought foam 
Moulmein), tho Native School rapidly filled— in nine months 220 bovs 
had beon received on the distinct understanding that they would be 
taught Christianity, and four had been admitted to baptism [0]. 

In December 1804 Mr. Marks left, dangerously ill, but after a few 
months’ stay in England ho returned, against tho protest of the 
Society’s consulting physician [7]. The Rev. J. Faerclouoh and Mr. 
Rawlings soon joined him ; and aftorwards the Revds. C. Wabben, 
C. H. Chard, and James A. Colbeck took part in the work. In 
1886 the school— then under the advice of Sir Arthur Phayre called 
“ St. John’s College "—was removed into “ Woodlands,” and in 1869 
a site was purchased from Government and permanent teak build- 
ings were begun. These have been considerably added to from time to 
time, Government and the people, both Europeans and natives, help- 


Tho Burmese make excellent teacher*. The Rev. C. Warren reported in 1870 that be 
would not change his staff of (native) assistants for an equal number of Europeans [wj» 
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ing liberally. With the exception of an interval spent at Mandalay 
(1869 to January 1876) and short furloughs, the institution has re- 
mained under the charge of Mr. Marks [8], who was described by the 
first Bishop of Rangoon in 1860 as 

11 one of the moat skilful and successful of schoolmasters who . . . has . . . 
learned to speak Burmese like a native, and is not only known throughout the 
chief part of British Burma, but is so loved and admired by the Burmese as to 
possess influence ovor them wherever ho goes. ... In many ways, 1 found him 
quite a power among them " [9J. 

As an instance of this, during a visit to Mandalay in 1889 Dr. 
Marks was met at every station by old St. John's boys. One brought 
him Rs.50, another an emerald ring, others fruits, till his cabin was 
filledwith presents. At Mandalay many welcomed him; each gave 
his history, and together they presented an offering of nearly Rs.500 
for the Rangoon Orphanage [10 J. 

At the close of 1871 the college had but 181 pupils ; ten years later 
the number had risen to 500, and there are now 050 (800 boarders). 
Altogether nearly 10,000 boys have been admitted [llj, and the old 
pupils cover the country as clerks and Government officers in almost 
every department. The variety of races represented in the college — 
Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, Jews, Burmese, Talines, Chinese, 
Shans, Karens, Siamese, Arakanese, Klims, Bengalis, Tamils, Mussul- 
mans, and many others — and the diversity of costume entailed by it, 
presents a scene like a large garden filled witli many-coloured flowers. 
The scholars all learn together and play together happily, and 
national quarrels are unknown. Their ages vary from seven to over 
thirty, and they are of different ranks in life— princes and servants, 
gentlemen's sons and the poorest of tho poor — all are equal in school 
and in play-ground. The College is famous for athletics ; the native 
lads play barefooted, and are always willing thus to challenge teams of 
English soldiers or sailors at cricket and football. The College also 
furnishes two companies of cadets of the Rangoon Volunteer Rifles, 
with brass and drum and fifo bands ; and on efficient Fire Brigade 
of 250 boys with manual engine <fcc. always ready to go to fires, 
which in Rangoon (built mostly of wood) are frequent and destruc- 
tive. A large number of the Eurasian boys arc orphans— the children 
of European fathers who arc either dead or have left tho country. 
Towards erecting tlio orphanago department Government gave 
Rs. 10,000, but its maintenance, requiring as it does .U 1,000 a year, 
causes much anxiety and caro [12]. 

The College is conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society and in pursuance of a scheme drawn up by Bishop Cotton 
of Calcutta [18]. The boys are educated (chiefly through the medium 
of English) up to the matriculation standard of Calcutta Univorsity, 
but the object of the College is to teach Christianity to all of 
them [141. 

How that object is being accomplished shall be told in the words 
of Bishop Titcomb : — 

11 The delight with which I first [in 1878] walked into its spacious hall and 
daae rooms and beheld this mass of. youths under Christian instruction , may be 
well imagined, especially in view of the fact that it has had to compete with our 
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magnificent Rangoon High School ; which though built and conducted by Govern- 
ment at an enormous cost, upon the avowed principle of non-religious instruc- 
tion, has been nevertheless fairly beaten in numbers by this Missionary In- 
stitution [ 16 ]. 

41 What has it done for Christianity ? Much, every way. In the first place, it 
has led to the conversion and baptism of seventy-five Burmans. In the next 
place, the forty Chinese converts who wero last year received into our Church had 
all been prepared in this college by its Principal, through a Burmese-speaking 
Chinaman as an interpreter; and they now worship, when not in the jungles, in 
the college chapel. In the third plnce all the heathen boys, down to the youngest, 
receive daily instruction in the Bible 11*0111 Christian teachers, the effect of which 
is that, although conversion may not take place during school-lifo, such boys 
nevertheless grow up enlightened with a foundation knowledge of Divine truth, 
which afterwards makes them much better qualified to receive the Gospel, either 
as impressed upon them by self-reflection over the past, or by tho efforts of Mis- 
sionaries in other places. I11 view of facts like these, who can question that St. 
John's College is doing time Missionary work ? 1 have myself held weekly Bibio 
classes there. Within the clinpcl of this college it hnR also been my privilege both 
to preach and baptise continually, and, I ho heathen boarders being present, I 
have never used tlie least reserve in endeavouring to make nil my preaching of a 
Missionary character. Need I add anything further? If you wish one word more, 
let me only add that we have lately established a guild for uniting in Christian 
brotherhood young men who have been educated and baptized in this college, 
many of whom have been seultered in the jungles and arc in danger of losing all 
Christian influence. It already numbers sixty members ” [l(ij. 

The Guild of 14 St. John the Evangelist” was formed in 1878, and 
in the same year the Bishop found that an old pupil, then a Government 
official, had opened a Christian school at Tlionzai, a village on the Prome 
Railway, entirely at his own expense 1 17]. 

Tho Bishop has described the work of the college as “ grand ” [18], 
and testimony to its progress and value lias been received from many 
quarters [ID]. j See also p. 7D1|. 

As the offspring of St. John’s College, other schools may be pointed 
out in Rangoon, on the Irrawaddy | pp. 0851-40] , and in Mandalay [p. 649J 
[20] ; and in 1875) tho Lambeth degree of D.D. was conferred on Mr. 
Marks (by Archbishop Tait) 11 in recognition of the services which he has 
rendered to the causo of Christian education in Burma” [21J. 

While St. John’s College has accomplished so much for the boys 
and young men, similar (though less extonsivo) work lias been done 
for tho girls by means of St. Mary’s School, in connection with tho 
Society and its handmaid, the Ladies' Association. At this school, 
which was founded in 1805 under Miss Cooke, it could bo said in 1869, 
“ almost every race in Rangoon is represented in it ” [22 and 28]. 

Indeed as far as educational work is concerned the Rangoon Mission 
was 11 in a very satisfactory condition ” when Bishop Titcomb arrived 
in 1878, but “ more direct evangelistic work in tho city among the 
Burmese ” was " by no means so well developed ” [24]. 

Unyielding as Buddhism had shown itself elsewhere [p. 688], in 
the case of Rangoon tho evangelisation of the natives was attended with 
special difficulties, from the fact that tho city had become Europeanised 
— hoth its poongyees audita laymen, and the taste of theBurmans was 
so jaded by their adoption of English vices that before anything else 
could be done it was necessary to instil a moral tone. ThuB reported 
the Rev. C. Chard in 1871 [25]. 

In the absence of a church for the Burmese, services were held daily 
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in St. John's College Chapel, which on Sundays was thrown open to 
all the Burmese Christians in Rangoon, and up to 1881 about 100 
Burmese converts had been baptised there [26]. 

In 1877 Kemmendine, a suburban village between two and three 
miles from the heart of Rangoon, became the centre of a special Mission 

S t. Michael’s) among the Burmese under the Rev. James A. Colbeck. 

r. Colbeck lived in a native Burmese house among Buddhists 
in a single upper room (which served him as study, bedroom and 
dining-room), in order that the lower room might be used as a chapel 
in which he conducted daily and Sunday sendees. Opposite Kemmen- 
dine is Alatcliyoung (on the right bank of the Rangoon River), the two 
villages with Rangoon itself forming the area of Mr. Colbeck’s Burmese 
labours [27J. 

. In 1878 a Mission school and chapel were erected, and an increase in 
the number of baptisms was reported |2H|. On Mr. Colbeck’s removal 
to Moulmein the good work wliich lie had planted was taken up by the 
Rev. J. Faiuclol'chi [29|, and in 18H2 the importance of the Mission 
was enhanced by the establishment of an institution for the training 
of Catechists and Clergy for the whole of Burma [80]. [See p. 791.] 
Kemmendino is reckoned as an oifshoot of St. John’s College, as is 
also Poozondoung, another suburb of Rangoon, where the planting 
of a girls’ school in connection with tlio Ladies’ Association [81] 
has led to the foundation of a hopeful Burmese Mission. In 1886 Mr. 
Noddkkwos stationed there to conduct the work of the dispensary and 
to help in the schools [82]. He was replaced by the Rev. T. Rickabd 
in 1888, and in 1889 the Bishop of Rangoon reported “ the most striking 
and hopeful success ” of the Society’s Missions in the Diocese in the 
year had been “amongst that class which lias for so long been 
indifferent to the claims of the Gospel, the Buddhists.” There had 
been an increase of baptisms, “ and large numbers of enquirers ” wore 
continually coming from the city and the country. A great change 
seemed to bo taking placo in “tlio altitude of the people towards 
Christianity.” Along with u lessened hostility there was a growing 
desire to know what Christianity is. In Rangoon and the country 
Buddhists were being broken up into sects (there being at least nine in 
the city) and were drifting furthor away from “ popular Buddhism.' 
The converts wCre from the newer sects [88]. 

In 1890 Mr. Rickard baptized twenty-six Buddhists in one day at 
the village of Myoungbin. 

Another important work originated in connection with St. John’s 
College was that among tlio Chinese settlers. On arriving in his diocese 
in 1878 the Bishop of Rangoon learned that a Burmese lady had for 
about two years been paying for tlio services of a Chinese catechist by 
whose labours a goodly number had been brought to an earnest state 
of inquiry into Christianity. Many of these, though living six miles 
from Rangoon, employed as agriculturists, attended a service held for 
them on Sundays at St. John’s College Chapel — forty generally being 
present. Dr. Marks’ addresses on those occasions being in Burmese, 
were rendered into Chinese by the catechist ; but when the Bishop now 
came forward to assist, his English had to be put into Burmese by 
Dr. Marks and the Burmese into Chinese by the catechist. 

Dr. MarkB was in the habit of collecting the Chinamen for week-day 
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instruction also, teaching them carefully the doctrines of the Christian 
fiiitb through the clauses of the ApoBtles* Creed. 

The sincerity of the catechumens was tested by a long delay, during 
which they never once asked a favour or begged one Mina piece, but 
regularly Sunday after Sunday contributed to the offertories of St. 
John’s College Chapel, and at last vindicated their fitness for baptism 
by tearing down from tlieir own homes and quite of their own accord 
“ every household god, and every mark of their old idolatry." 

Even after this and their promising to support a Chinese clergyman 
of their own they were one by one further instructed and examined by 
Dr. Marks “ in order that nothing might be left undone to secure their 
efficient preparation." 

At length in 1878 thirty-six were admitted to baptism by the Bishop 
in the pro-catliedral, the service being conducted in Burmese, Chinese, 
and English. Such a sight had never before been seen in British 
Burma, and naturally excited great interest, the Chief Commissioner 
himself being present. On the following Sunday Bix more were baptized 
at St. John’s College. 

This was followed up by the confirmation of twenty-seven Chinese 
on November 17, 1878. At the same service, which was conducted in 
three languages as before, twenty- five Burmese and seventeen Eurasians 
were confirmed, and 11 In this way ’’ (to quote the Bishop’s words) 14 we 
were enabled to realise in a greater measure than wo had ever felt 
before the visibility of the Church Catholic and the true organic unity 
of Christian brotherhood.’’ 

It is much to be regretted that the attempt to obtain a Chinese 
clergyman for this Mission lias failed [85]. 

In this respect the Tamil branch of the Society’s work in Rangoon 
has been more fortunate. The Tamils there are a numerous body, chiefly 
belonging to the poorer classes, and employed as household servants 
and gharrie drivers [80]. 

As early as 1867 there were forty Madras boys receiving instruction 
in the Mission school, and their parents wero visited in their houses [87]. 

Until 1878 the Mission was worked by a Tamil catechist — under the 
supervision of the English Missionaries -and on Trinity Sunday in 
that year, to the delight of the Christians, then numbering 180, their 
countryman and teacher, Samuel Am bhekanathan, was ordained 
deacon, this being the first ordination of the kind ever held in Burma. 
Hitherto they had met for worship in the cantonment and pro-cathedral 
churches, but arrangements were now made for the erection (on a site 
granted by Government) of a church of their own, 44 St. Gabriel’s,” for 
which they had raised Ks. 1,000, and they now also undertook to provide 
a fair proportion of their pastor’s stipend — a duty before neglected. The 
feeling of these Tamil Christians towards their Bishop wob shown in a 
touching manner on New Year's Day 1879, when, to quote the Bishop’s 
words, 

11 Sitting in my verandah about 4 p.&i. I heard the sound of a v olin, accom- 
panied by singing, at our compound gate. Presently a long line of Tamils— 
men, women and children —advanced toward the house, with weird and wild- 
sounding hymns, to give their Bishop a New Year’s greeting. On ascending the 
verandah, they all filed along the front roils in silence, and, when stationed in 
proper order, again broke out into a series of hymns. . . . This done they handed 
myself and daughters bouquets of flowers, and . . . read me a written address . . • 
in very good English* thanking mo for the interest that 1 had taken in their 
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spiritual welfare and invoking every blessing upon myself, family and diocese. 
This wee read by their deacon, A bi s h e k anatnan. I replied in affectionate and 
grateful terms. ... the women then came forward and showered over me broken 
sprigs of flowers . . . also on my daughters until . . . the . . . floor was . . . 
covered. with flowen. After this friendly greeting we all knelt down and asked 
the Divine blessing. I then distributed sweetmeats to the children in return for 
a cake which they deposited on the table, shook hands with them one by one, and 
bade them a hearty farewell. . . . With resumed procession and hymn Binging . . . 
these simple-hearted people retired, undor a pleasing conviction that their offices 
of Christian love had been duly and solemnly exercised ” [38]. 

The work among the Tamils continues to make encouraging pro- 
gress [89]. In 1891 Rs.7,000 were bequeathed to the Mission by a 
converted Brahmin who died a month after his baptism, but owing to 
some informality the Mission is not likely to benefit by the bequest [40]. 

Statistics, Rangoon Mission, 1H92. — Christiana, 1,49-1; Communicants, 605; 
Catechumens, 184 ; Villages, <> ; Schools, 7 ; Scholars, 1,109 ; Clergymen, 5 ; Lay 

Agents, 22. 


Reference* (Rangoon). — [1] Tlisliop Titcomb’s tm Personal Recollections,' 1 pp. 8-0. 
I] I MSS., V. 11, pp. 212,248, 817. 882, 889-91 ; M.F. Imoi, pp. HI, HO, 158, 100, 102; Jo., 

• 4B, pp. 14&-0. [8J I MSS., V. 11, pp. 429-80 ; do., V. 12, pp. 11-10, 19, 50, 150-7, 172. 

7 MSS., V. 12, p. 270; R. 1H04, p. 110. [Cl] R. 

" p. 84. [7] R. 1804, 

, 128-4 ; 



(UI.) IBBAWADDT HIVES STATIONS (S.P.G. Period, 1867 -92). 

In 1864 the Rev. J. E. Marks of Rangoon, attended by ten of his 
school boys, visited the towns of Honzada, Myanoung, Prome, and 
Thyet Myo, on the River Irrawaddy. “ Everywhere the Bormans 
were exceedingly anxious to have similar schools " to that at Rangoon 
11 established m their towns and villages, and offered to contribute 
towards them." This, with the desire expressed by the Bishop of 
Calcutta (during his visitation of Burma in 1867) led to tho establish- 
ment of schools by Mr. Marks at Henzada, Zeloon, Myanoung, and 
Thyet Myo under old pupils of his [lj. 

is a clean, peaceful town, reminding one of England. 
It has a large population and two pagodas [2J. The Mission School 
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ms opened on September 19, 1867, in a bouse lent free of cost for six 
months, while the future building was being erected on a site of five acres 
of land given to the Society for the purpose [8]. In 1878 the Director 
of Public Instruction pronounced it to be “ the best second-class school 
in Burma” [4]. Seven years later the first Bishop of Bangoon 
testified that it was a 11 first-rate S.P.G. Mission School ” [S] ; but his 
successor. Bishop Htrachan, considered it advisable in 1890 to dose it 
and to sell the material of the building [6]. 

Zeloon and Hyanoung. — Schools wore opened in 1868, but after- 
wards abandoned— tho latter some time subsequent to 1877. Their 
failure may be attributed to the difficulty of socuring suitable teachera 
and sufficient supervision by English Missionaries [7.] 

Thyet Myo. — At the timo tho school was opened in 188G Thyet 
Myo was tho extremo frontier town of British Burma; and the 
Bev. C. H. Chard, who was permanently stationed there in 1871, was 
“struck with tho extreme froshness of the character of tho native 
inhabitants, the manly and sterling virtue of their character, and tho 
deeper regard for things spiritual ” as compared with Europeanised 
Bangoon. The ground had “scarcely been broken,” and many listened 
to the preaching of the Gospel “ with almost the freshness of a first 
hearing of it ” [8J. As the centre of several large villages also, Thyet 
Myo was a good field for a Missionary ; but Mr. Chard being hampered 
with Chaplain's duties (at least until 1877), the chief Mission work at 
the station lias been connected with education. The boys’ school 
was however almost entirely supported from the contributions of tho 
Europeans, who also assisted Airs. Chard in tho Girls’ School estab- 
lished by her in 1868 [9]. Both of tlicso schools have been success- 
ful [10J ; and on the withdrawal of tho Missionary in 1878 the work 
of the Mission was entrusted to a native sub-deacon [11]. 

Prome. — The situation of Promc, on the brow of a narrow 
gorge through which tho Irrawaddy flows, is lovely ; and since it was 
taken by the British in 1826 it has been improved and beautified. It 
possesses a fine pagoda and an efficient Girls' School. Tho school, 
which is connected with the Ladies’ Association, was opened by the 
Bev. C. Warren in 1871 [12 J. In 1878 the foundation-stone of a 
church for the station was laid by the Chief Commissioner of Burma, 
the building being named 11 St. Mark’s ” in honour of the Bov. Dr. 
Marks. A catechist was stationed there in 1879 by aid of a fund 
raised by tho Diocese of Winchester [18]. 


Htatihtics, 1899. — Christians, 88 ; Communicant a, 10; Catechumens, ft ; Villages, 1; 
Sclioola, SI ; Scholars, 40(1 ; Clergymen, 1 ; Lay Agents, 7. 

References (Irrawaddy River Stations).— 1 1] R. 1NC4, p. Ill; U. 1RG7, p. 108; It. 
186H, p. HU; 1881, p. 1*7 ; M.F. 1HHU, p. 21 H; Q.P. Nov. INCH. [2\ Bishop Titoomb's 
"Personal Recollections,” p. 52. I3J It. 18C.7, ]\ ION ; Q.P. Nov. INCH, p. 4. [4] R. 1878, 
p. 72. [6] Bishop TVs “P. R.” \mse TO I, p. 52. 1 6] I MSS., V. 54, pp. 1C2-4. | 7] It. 1868, p. HO ; 
R. 1881, p. 37; M.F. 1HNU, p. 21N. 1 8 1 It. 1HCN, p. HU ; It. 1870, p. Hi ; R. 1871, np. 101-8 ; 
M.F. 1871, p. 204 ; R. 1HH1, p. »7; M.F. 3N8U, ]». 21H. |0j R. 1871, p. 102; M.F. 1871, 
pp. 204-5 ; H. 1872, p. 02 ; It. 1878, p. 78 ; It. 1875, p. 1U ; It. 1877, p. 24 ; R. 1881, p. 80. 
10] R. 1878, p. 72; R. 1N71, i». 10 ; It. 1H81, p. 80. |11] R. 1878, p. 80 ; B. 1881, p. 80. 
1SJ Bishop T.’s M P. It." (»co 1 2 ]), pp. 4H-U ; R. 1871, p. 101 ; It. 1877, p. 24. 113] Bidiop 
T.’s “P. R." (sea [2J), pp. CO, 100 ; M.F. 1880, p. 884. 
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(IV.) THE T0UVGOO AX9 XASEV KI88I0V. 

Toinraop studs on the western bank of tho Bittang Biver, midway between Rangoon 
n™ Mud alsj, and in the centre of a fertile volley thirty miles wide. Extending for miles 
to the E. f end B Jfi. an the Karen districts. Beyond the Karens an Burns, then 
Ghinen-Bhang, and, lastly, Chinese. 

Scattered over the Karen Hills lie the villages of the Karens, the great valleys being 
ooenpM principally by Burmese. 

Tm Karens an a race of mountaineers of Tartar origin, in number 074,816, and 
consisting of a variety of tribes or clans. 

Karen or Kayin is a Burmese nickname, and signifies 11 abori ginal , 11 11 Wr W w " ; 
bat the hill tribes call themselves 11 the People " (pga-ganyaw). Their government may 
be oompsred to that of the American Indians. Each tribe is the hereditary enemy of 
its neighbour. Each village is under a chief, and has its own elders or “ Ancients," 
who are the depositories of the (oral) law, both moral and political, civil and criminal, 
and axe expected to teach the young people to do good, to avoid evil, and to commit to 
menuuythe national traditions. Tho Karons make knives, cleavers, and spears; bnt 
their chief occupation is agriculture. They possess neither monuments nor literature 
of any kind. According to some MSS. obtained by a Missionary of the Society (the 
Bev. J. Hackney) in 1889, "anciently the Sgaws and Pokus used to go np on to Nat 
Tonng .(Devil Mount) and sacrifice a buffalo to the spirit of tho mountain every 8 years. 
There is a pool up there where they baptised themselves, then perambulated tho pool 
7 times, singing the song of Jehovah ami Sausee. (Sausee, ‘comb,’ is the Karen name of 
the mountain)." These MSS. deal in detail with every tribe and sub-tribe, and bring 
forward evidence to show that the Karons are descendants of those Chaldeans who 
migrated to Thibet, and to connect this peculiar festival on u Devil Mountain ” with the 
nations who, before Israel came out of Egypt, used to ascend Mount Sinai “ to worship 
and make offerings to Sin the Moon-god, who it was supposed dwelt about Mount 
Horob." Be this as it may, there is much to be said for the theory of a connection of 
some kind with the Jews centuries ago. For instance, the Karen equivalent for tho 
Hebrew Y’HoVaH would be Y'HoWall. Further, it is a fact that many of the Karen 
traditions agree with the Bible narrative, and this is attributed to their ancestors having 
been brought into contact with a colony of Nestorian Jews about Cliiugtu, in the luff 
tracts of China. Tradition says that when the Bwny tribe endeavoured to establish a 
Karen kingdom near the site of Tounguo, and were driven by the Burmese into the 
mountains, “tn a personal encounter the king of Am struck off the Karen chief 'a 
head, which retained sufficient vitality to call out , I die nut. Within seven genera- 
tions I shall return with white anti black foreigners awl retake Tounyoo The 
Burmese, though taking possession of the fertile valleys, maintained only a shadow of 
sovereignty over the liiU tribes, for, while inferior to the Bunnon lowlander in physique, 
the Karen is immeasurably his superior in liis dauntloss courage and warlike spirit. 
Beoare in hiB mountain fastness and buoyed up with tho prophecy tliat “ the white aims 
of God would bring deliverance and the long lost Bible," the Karen has ever shown a 
bold front and indomitable resistance to his oppressors. For their disobedience left by 
’ God (as they believed) a prey to ignorance, suffering and death (from which however 
deliverance was expected), the Karens' religion degenerated iutn the propitiation of 
spirits (not necessarily evil), and to a belief in giants, omens, sootlisayiugs, and necro- 
manoings. Each man lias liis own guardian angel residing on the back of hiB neck. 
Hometimes it wanders forth at night and causes dreams, and its prolonged absence 
causes sickness and eventually death. No villages are to be found near Devil Mount,' 
it being the seat of tho goddess Tala, who presides over the craps. Her blessing ensures 
a good harvest, but her enrse withers the crops, and the lqug-armed gibbons scream, and 
antiphon the warning from peak to peak throughout the land. Her curse is one for 
which the whole nation suffers, and a sacrifice is necessary. Of ghosts there are fonr 
classes : (X) The Flupo , or tlie shades of those who liave died natural deatliB and 
beenproperly buried; they go to tho underworld and renew their earthly employments. 
(9) The aekar, or ghosts of infants and the unburiod dead. Bhut out from Hades, they 
wonder harmlessly about the earth. (8) The Thera, or sliodcs of those who liave died 
violent deaths; these sometimes seise the guardian angels, and thns cause mortal 
sickness, and therefore must be induced by offerings to release the captive guardian 
sngeh (4) The Tahmoo, or spectres of wicked men and tyrants, and criminals who 
liave suffered capital p unishmen t ; these appear in the forms of birds and animals, and 
torment the guardian angels. They must be appeased with an offering, and the unfortunate 
man must be sprinkled with charcoal. Another dreadful spirit iBthe rainbow (Teryuat). 
It devours the spirits of human beings, and then they appear to die accidental or violent 
deaths. After fiwlahing its meal it becomes thirsty, and when it Bpans the sky in the 
act of sucking up water, children cease from (day and men from work, lest some acci- 
dent thfm- it is unlucky to point at the rainbow, and the offending digit is im- 

mediately pieced upon the body, with the nsual formula, lest it should rot off. 

As to omens ana fancies ; tue crash of a falling tree, the sight of a snake or scorpion, 
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or fche tapping of a woodpecker, it sufficient to deter a Karen from taking a- Journey; 
and to eat rice at the aide of or behind the hearth might result in a death m the family. 
All walking-sticks and staves are consigned to the presiding deities of tlpee huge granite 
boulders that overhang the mountain paths, the duty thus accumulating a large supply 
of these useful articles. To comb the hair facing the west is unlucky, and a calamity 
followa hard on the heels of the barking deer that happens to bark in a village; in the 
latter ease the Karens generally leave the village* 

It is remarkable that, while bound by this religion of fear and degradation the 
Karens "ever pray God to retnm to His people,” and have a belief that He will return. 
And ho rij when Christianity was lint preached to them, which was by American 
Baptist Missionaries in 1853, “ they received it gladly, welcoming it aa a deliverance 
from their old grievonB bondage, and in Home sort a return to a still older warship of a 
supremo and loving God, which their traditions and legends had not suffered altogether 
to be forgotten among them ” (3J. 

8.P.G. Period (1878-92). — Tlio Society’s attention was directed 
to Toungoo in 1862, when the Rev. J. Young offered to present a 
house there, in which he lived as chaplain for four years, for the pur- 
poses of a Mission. Such a Mission was not however possible at the 
time in view of the stronger claims of Rangoon [8j. 

About 1868 a schism occurred among the converts of those American 
Baptist Missionaries who had introduced, and propagated with great 
success, Christianity among tho Karens. In 1870 the leader of the 
excommunicated (Mrs. Mason, wife of the founder of the American 
Mission) commenced a correspondence with the Chaplain at Toungoo, 
and afterwards with the llev. J. Thew (1871) and the Rev. C. 
Wakben, offering to hand over all her converts, about 6,000 in 
number, with all their schools and other mission property, to the 
Church of England. 

Tho Bishop of Calcutta commissioned tho Rev. J. Thew to inves- 
tigate the whole matter, and he after visiting tho Karens in their 
mountain village in 1871, discovering that they were ignorant of the 
difference between the Church and tho Baptists, and were actuated 
entirely by anger against the Baptists in desiring to join the Church, 
recommended that the Karens should be left alone to settle their 
quarrels, and that the Church should havo an independent Mission in 
Toungoo to the Burmese, who had scarcely been touched.* For this 
work, which tho Society had been repeatedly asked to take up, the 
Rev. C. Waukkn was accordingly sent to Toungoo in 1878, where he 
established schools and made some converts, his first being Shans 
and Burmese — one of the latter was tho son of a Buddhist 
Poongyec. The Baptist Ministers were indignant at Mr. Warren’s 
presence, and on the other hand Mrs. Mason used her influence to 
get the Karen Christians to go to him. In this difficult position Mr. 
Warren acted with admirable discretion, “ neither the sohcitationB of 
the one party nor the false accusations of the other" moving him 
from his determination “ to do nothing whatever that could be an 
obstacle to the reconciliation of these people to their Baptist Teachers, 
and to receive none of them until even the American Missionaries 
themselves ” should 11 be convinced that such reconciliation is past 
hoping for." And it was not till many of them were found to be 
drifting back into heathenism and others going over to the Roman 
Catholic Church that final consent was given in 1875 [4J, 

* While the American Karan Mission in 1871 included 97,000 Christiana, their 
Burmese and Shan converts numbered only 91 [4a\ 
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: In addition to his Missionary work Mr. Warren was burdened with 
Chaplain's duties, and on June 8, 1875, he died from over-exertion and 
anxiety. Part of his time had been occupied from morning to night 
in receiving visitors, some of whom came from a distance of 800 miles ; 
and it was his opinion that if the work were taken up liberally and 
energetically by the Society, in a few years it would 11 be the key to 
one of the most flourishing and extensive Missions in the world." 

The Rev. Jambs A. Colbeck now visited Toungoo for a few weeks, 
and the Chaplain, Mr. Brock, superintended the Mission until the 
arrival of the Rev. T. W. Windley later in the year [5]. 

A famine caused by rats (a great plague in the country), combined 
with weariness of waiting for an English teacher, caused Mrs. Mason's 
followers to bo much separated. Some villages joined the American 
Baptists, some the Romanists, in others Christian worship almost 
entirely ceased [8]. 

Under Mr. Windley, who retained the headship of the Mission 
until 1882, when illness forced him to withdraw to England, the work 
among the Karens soon revived and became “ pre-eminently success- 
ful." Assisted by the Rev. W. E. Jones and Native Clergymen, the 
scattered fragments of the Christians were consolidated, and a Mission 
in some respects like that of Chota Nagpur was firmly established [p. 49G]. 
On September 7, 1878, a new church (St. Paul’s, Toungoo) was con- 
secrated, in which also four Karen teachers wero ordained Deacons, 
and sixty-two persons were confirmed by the Bishop of Rangoon. In 
the Normal School opened in this year instruction was given in 
carpentering and agriculture, as well as book learning, more than one 
half of the cost of the school being borne by the Karens them- 
selves. 

The moral tone of the Christian Karen villages had now improved, 
and the police reports testified to there being little actual vice or crime 
among the people [7]. 

On the other hand the work among the Burmese was 11 almost at a 
standstill." The Burmese Christians showed no great interest in the 
Mission, and were credited with having “ no great scruples in trans- 
ferring their allegiance to the Roman or Baptist communities." The 
Anglo-Vernacular School, however, was full of encouragement. In this 
school almost all the races in British Burma were fairly represented 
— the indigenous Burmese (the majority), Indo-Burmoso, Chinese, 
Hindus, Eurasians, Karens, and Parsees [8], 

The distribution of medicines had assisted Mr. Warren in his 
work [9], and in 1879 a medical department was added to the Mis- 
sion. In the same year a Karen translation of tho Prayer Book was 
printed [10], and by the aid of a Mission-press progress has Bince been 
made in translating and compiling works suitable for the health of the 
body as well as the soul — a Handbook of Medicine being among the 
works published in Karen [11]. (For list see p. 808.) 

The general unhealthiness of the KarenB was illustrated in 1884 
by the mention of two villages as containing scarcely a person who 
could be pronounced healthy, and in the natural order of things one 
of the communities would “ soon die out " [12]. 

- In 1881 new and extensive schools, with chapel and clergy house, 
were erected on a healthier site. There were now fifty-three Christian 
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villages and eight ordained Missionaries. The native Church had 
already sent out a priest and four lay-preachers to work among their 
heathen countrymen, and some 500 souls (including children) were 
yearly being added to the Church [18]. 

The character and progress of the work during the next three years 
may be gathered from the following extracts from the Bishop of 
Rangoon's Visitation Journal of 1884 : — 

“ We started at noon on the 12th of January. I was accompanied by the 
Rev. W. E. Jones, Rev. J. Krishna, and Messrs. Salmon and Hackney. AIob I the 
indefatigable head of the Mission, the llcv. T. W. Windlcy, is away in England an 
medical certificate. . . . We encamped onuToungyah free from rank vegetation, and 
near a stream. The people soon mode a comfortable room, the walls of which 
wero formed by pendent plantain leaves, five feet long. Fires were lighted to 
keep us warm, and to frighten away wild animals ; and sitting round these fires, 
the evening was spent in singing hymns. Next day being Sunday was a day of 
rest. Wo lmd matins and evensong, at which ull in tho comp, about* forty in 
number, attended. On Monday we were early on the move. . . . We reached 
Wathocot about noon on Tuesday, and were Boon busily engaged in making 
arrangements for the great annual conference to bo held on the following day. 
The Karens are credited with being too fond of strong drink. They make a kind 
of wort from certain roots, which they mix with rice, and after fermentation a 
rice-beer called holing is formed. Some villagers use this regularly every day, 
whilst others indulge in it only oil great festive occasions, when they are Baid to 
drink to excess. It is only light to add that I never saw any sign of drunkenness 
daring the whole of my sojourn on the Hills. I was assured also that through 
the influence of Slums tho vice of gambling is spreading a good deal. In fact, I 
was told that some Hlians hud actually put up a gambling shanty near Wathocot, 
on account of the niumul gathering there. So in the evening I preached on 
temperance, and strongly urged the people to join the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society. At the dose we wero cheered to sec ninety-seven men and women 
come forward and sign tho pledge. Seme of tho names given in wero rather 
striking. Tho Karens often name their children after some event or circumstance 
that may occur about the time of birth. ... I met with people called Quinine, Lion, 
Rising Moon, Rice, Red Cheek, Sore Leg, Pig's-flesb, Chlorodyno ; and a little girl 
called Bishop, after Bishop Milinan. There is another girl on the Bgli&i side of 
tho Hills called by the same name,* after Bishop Titcomb. 

“ Wednesday. -There was curly celebration, with eighty-six communicants ; 
and in the forenoon matins, when the annual sermon was preached by Shway 
Nyo. At it arc assembled clergy, catechists, the headmen, and Christians, both 
men and women, from tho villages within the Rnku circle. Reports and statistics 
ore laid before the Conference, and questions affecting the general interest of the 
native Church are discussed. The Missionaries have wisely left tho whole almost 
entirely in the hands of the natives ; but I doubt not that it will gradually develop 
into a Church Council, and that it will be found capable of being made very useful 
in the organisation of the unlive Church. 

11 At Wathocot, where tho Conference was held this year, the native clergyman, 
Tay Whay, lives. He is also headman of tho village, and by his social position, 
as well as force of character, he wields great influence for good. A large Confer- 
ence Hall, capable of holding about 000 people, had been erected of bamboos, with 
a roof of leaves. There docs not seem ordinarily to be much intercourse between 
the people of the respective villages ; and these annual gatherings are looked for- 
ward to by young and old with much eagerness. There is a good deal of hospitality 
shown on the occasion. Tho visitors are the guests of the village, and an feasted 
right liberally. At Wathocot seven buffaloes, besides pigs, kids, and fowls, were 
slaughtered, and the women had been busy for days before beating rice so as to 
have it in readiness. 

“The Conference was opened at 10.45 a.m. with singing and prayer. The 
Bishop was voted into tho chair, two Becntaries were elected, and a large number 
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of letters addressed to the Conference were read. These referred chiefly to the 
state of the congregations, of the schools, and of the village funds. After this the 
chairman gave his address, and the Conference was adjourned until the following 
day.' 

11 1 had . . . provided myself with a good supply of medicines. I opened my dis- 
pensary, and soon had a large number of patients. ... 

"This Boon became a speciality of our visits, and wc found people waiting for 
and expecting medical treatment at the villages when wo halted. 

“ Before the Conference closed a very interesting event occurred. A deputation 
from the Moway Karens was introduced. They represented about 800 heathen 
who were desirous to place themselves under Christian instruction ; they said 
they were willing to build their church and schoolroom, and to support their 
teacher. I gave the right hand of welcome to them, exhorted them to steadfast- 
ness, and promised them help. This is an important accession to the Christian 
Church. They are a comparatively wealthy tribe, and, by God’s blessing, their 
influence for good will be great. 

“ Friday.— Alter matins I held a Confirmation, at which thirty eight men and 
fifty-nine women (some very old, and nearly every one over twenty years of age) 
were confirmed. In the afternoon I liad u private interview with each of the 
village teachers. I asked them pointed questions as to their own spiritual state 
and life, as to tlieir work and reading, and advised and prayed with them. Then 
followed dispensary work. . . . 

11 Remark *. — The number of Christians and catechumens in the Mission is a 
little over 4,000, belonging to the Been, Tunic and l’ant Bghai, Sgaw and Moway 
Karen tribes. There used to be constant deadly fends between these tribes, 
but the recognition of a common brotherhood in Christ Jesus lias altered 
all this. There hus been an increase of 22,500 during the last three years. The 
important question of self-support has not been overlooked. Besides building 
their own churches ami schoolrooms, without any extraneous help whatever, 
they subscribed last year 1 1 b. 913. The four native clergy get Bs.20 per mensem, 
the half of which is paid by the native Church. The village catechists get only 
Bs.20 a year from the Mission ; the rest of their income is made up by iho people 
of the respective villages, and by tlieir own labour. Thus it will be seen that 
these poor Christians are doing much to help themselves. At Toungoo there is a 
large Anglo-vernacular school, most successfully conducted by tlic Rev. J. Krishna; 
a Karen school, with forty-five boarders, mid a printing-press, which is doing 
excellent service to tho Mission. All that I saw on my visitation wus hopeful 
and encouraging, and I trust that the visitation may, by God’s blessing, prove 
helpful ” [14]. 

Humble and devout, and contented with small remuneration, the 
Karen Clergy have proved eminently suited to the wants of the people 
[16]. On the occasion of the Bishop's visit in 1885 the three con- 
gregations — Tamil, Burmese, and Karen — liad an united service in 
St. Luke’s Cliapel. One of the Karen priests celebrated, while another 
preached, another read the Gospel, and the Rev. J. Khibtka [a Tamil] 
read the Epistlo in Burmese. Between 70 and 80 communicated. 
At matins the Rev. A. Salmon said tho prayers to tho end of the third 
collect, a Karen deacon read the lessons, and the Rev. J. Kkiktna took 
the rest of the servico in Burmese. The sermon was preached by a 
Karen priest, and translated into English by tho Rev. A. Salmon [10]. 
In the villages of the Mission there are regular daily services, and as 
a rule a daily school [17] ; hut much remains to be done in the way of 
teaching the people to prepare themselves for Holy Communion and 
Confirmation. Six months of the year it is impossible to travel on 
the mountains on account of the iucessant rainfall. The other six 
months have to be divided among so many villages that strictly pastoral 
work is almost out of the question. Therefore the heat endeavours are 
being made to raise an educated Native ministry (see p. 792), and to 
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keep ft high standard before the people by means of a vernacular 
, newspaper, the Pole Star, and other publications [18]. 

The following description, by Mr. Salmon, in 1886, applies to 
44 nearly every village visited by the European Missionary ” : — 

“ He arrives, as a rule, toward;* evening. . . . At evensong he preaches according 
to oircumstances, points out the weak points, and encourages catechist and people 
where there are manifest signs of earnestness for God and the Church. He bids 
them prepare for Holy Communion neat day, and get their children ready for 
baptism. He generally finds that there are cases in which there is hesitation or 
unwillingness to communicate owing to a family quarrel or a money dispute. 
These are inquired into during the evening, the whole village witnessing round a 
big fire. It is seldom the meeting is brokon up before an amicable settlement 
has been arrived at. The next day thero is Holy Communion and Baptisms. • . . 
In the course of tlio dav the village school is examined, and prizes (a Prayer Book 
or Hymn Book) awarded to the best scholars. The old and sick people are visited, 
and the latter doctored ah far as the Missionary’s knowledge allows. . . . There 
are numberless minor cases of sickness. For thoso a special hour is appointed at 
the Missionary's hut, and dispensing for an hour or two takes place. Not the 
least important part of the visit is, of course, the conference with the catechist, 
who generally has a list of difficulties both practical and Biblical. The visits over, 
tho Missionary is, as a rule, ushered out of the village to the sound of a native 
band, consisting of cymbals, tomtoms, and buffalo's horns. It often happens that 
thero are many heathen in the villages, and then there is much interesting work 
with inquirers, with those preparing for baptism ." 

■ The town work of the European Missionary is thus described : — 

“ Generally he has four hours a day lay preaching, one hour Scripture in the 
English school, ono hour Bible or Prayer Book in the Vernacular school, and two 
hours with students preparing for tho work of catechists or teachers. In addi- 
tion to this ho is in constant correspondence with the native clergy and catechists 
scattered over the hills, and has frequent visits from natives coming to town. He is 
the doctor, lawyer, and goneral adviser to nil his people. He has a weekly news- 
paper to edit, often writing tho whole of it himself, and correcting the proof. 
Then there are Prayer Books, school books, and hymn books to revise or write, 
and see through the press . . . daily morning and evening prayer, tho preparation 
of sermons, and the care of nearly a hundred boarders in sickness and health ” [19]. 

Up to 1884 female education was a thing practically unknown 
throughout the whole Mission. In that year a Karen Girls' School 
was opened, and hopes were given in 1888 of its producing a supply 
of village teachers and hospital nurses. During the samo period the 
number of boys in tho Anglo- Vernacular School increased fourfold, a 
regular training institution for catechists was instituted, and central 
schools were organised in various districts [20 1. 

In recognition of tribal differences the Karen Mission has been 
divided into two sections, North and South [21]. 

In the Southern division a strange travesty of Christianity was 
reported by Mr. Salmon in 1888. Tho Karens of this district, for tho 
most part, differ from those of tho North in language, habits, tastes, 
and general characteristics. The new religion wrb started [in 1886J 
by Koh Pai Sab, an influential Karen timber merchant. 

t 

“ He conceived tho idea of combining some of the more popular of (he aneient 
religious customs of the Karens with the teachings of Buddha and Christ, as for 
as he knew them. He Boon became remarkably popular, and crowds of Karens 
flocked to the place he had built in imitation of a phongyee-kyoung (Monastery) 
and enrolled themselves as hiB disciples. Tho initiatory tite consists o I taking a 
morsel of rioe from the hands of Koh Pal Sah, and paying him Bs.80 in the ease 
pf a man, Bs.20 for a woman and Bs.15 for a child. The new disciples under* 
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Uln to eschew strong drink, and to keep the Christian Sabbath, when they have 
services in imitation of the Christians. These latter, however, arc very peculiar, 
and seem to resemble more a Burmese poay ( theatrical performance) than an act 
of worship, and aro principally carried on by the younger peoplo, the old ones 
looking on in great amusement. They have hymns in praue of Koh Pai Sah, but 
the tunes are Burmese. Although its adhoronts number some thousands already, 
it does not seem likely that this now phaso of religious life will last long, as it 
has not the elements of stability in it 11 [22]. 

A year later “ Koh Pai Sah-ism ” was reported to be on the increase, 
but likely to degenerate before long into Buddhism [28]. When “ the 
bubble was about to burst ” Koh Pai Sah “ fled for refuge to the 
Baptists, and adroitly gave out that his systom had been merely a 
preparation for Christianity ” [23a]. 

Meanwhile the Church is steadily advancing, and, in the words of 
the Bishop of Rangoon , 11 there aro thousands of Karens who with 
little persuasion would become Christians if we only had the mes- 
sengers to send " [24]. 

Statistics, 1892.— Christians, 4,070; Communicants, 1,723; Catechumens, 1,020; 
Villages, 64 ; Schools, 84 ; Scholars, 1,017 ; Clergymen, 7 (5 Native); Lay Agents, 51. 


Beferencea (The Toungoo mid Karen Mission).— r l] C.D.C. Report, 1874, p. 7-1 ; Q.M.L. 
No. 28; M.F. 1890, pp. 50-00. ri«| Bishop Titcoinli's “ Personal Recollections,” p. 62. 
[2] Q.P. 28, p. 2; Bound Pamphlets, “Calcutta 1874,” Yol. 11., No. 80, p. 2. [3] M.F. 
1862, pp. 198-201. [4] C.D.C. Report, 1872, pp. 183-5 ; do., 1M78, pp. x, 52-3 ; do., 1874, 
pp. 75, 79; R. 1878, pp. 78-4 ; II. 1874, pp. 10, 20; Round Pamphlets, “Calcutta, 1874, 
V. IL,” No. 86, pp. 2-34; R. 1875, pp. 17-18 ; R. 1881. p. «7; M.F. 1888, p. 11; Bishop 
T.'s 11 P. R.” (««i 1 1«]), pp. 02-8. [4a] Bound Pamphlets, “ Calcutta, 1874,” V. II, p. 84. 
[S] C.D.C. Report, 1874, p. 74 ; do., 1875, pp. xii-xiv, 29-32 ; Q.P. 28, p. 1 ; R. 1875, 
pp. 17-19. [■«] C.D.C. Report, 1870, p. 32. 1 71 R. 1870. pp. 17-18 ; R. 1877, pp. 28-5 ; 
R. 1878, pp. 80-1 ; C.D.C. Report, 1878, pp. 82-5 ; R. 1879, p. 28 ; R. 1881, pp. 87-9 ; 
Bisliop T.'s 11 P. R." (are [la]), pp. 04-5. (BJ C.D.C. Report, 1878, pp. 84-0. [9] M.F. 
1874, pp. 266-7. flOJ R. 1870, p. 28 ; R. 1881, pp. 89-41 ; Bishop T.'s “P. R.” (see pa]), 
pp. 68, 101. ni] R. 1888, p. 48; R. 1888, p. 48; M.F. 1888, p. 14; Toungoo Printed 
Report, 1888-0, p. 10. (12J M.F. 1884, pp. 141-3: are also R. 1888, p. 48. [13] R. 
1880, p. 27; Q.r. 28, p. 2; R. 1883, p. 48. [14] R. 1884, pp. 80-8. \Ua\ Bishop T.'s 
“ P. R.” (see [In ]), pp. 72-8. [16] M.F. 1870, p. 510; R. 1888, p. 48. [161 1885, 

pp. 87-8. [17J R. 1886, p. 40. [181 Ti. 1888, p. 48. [101 R- 1HH0, pp. 40-1. T20] M.F. 
1885, p. 7; M.F. 1888, p. 15; ft. 1888, p. 47. [21] M.F. 1888, p. 14. [92] R. 1888, 
pp. 46-7. [22a] Toungoo Printed Kqiort. 1888-9, p. 3. T23J Tnungtxi Printed Report, 
1888-41, pp. 2-8. [23a J I MSS., V. 54, p. 181. [24J U. 1880, p. 47 ; U. 1891, p. 42. 


(V •) ABAKAN province, covering an urea of 18,000 square miles on the north- 
west coast of Burma, is noted for tho beauty of its scenery and the richness of its 
resources. At the capital— Akyah— 500 miles from Rangoon, the American {Dissenting] 
Mission once planted a station, hut surrendered it, and at tho time of the Bisliop of 
Rangoon's visit in 1879 there was “no witness for Christ among the Amkoneso wliatso- 
over,” nor among the mountain tribes in North Arakan. Tho names of these tribes arc 
the Khanties, tho Mros, the Cliyoungthas, the Chaws, tho Khyens, or Chins, all of whom 
are of Taranian descent. They are robust, well-made, and happy, if not intellectual- 
looking; and thongh cruel, excitable, and turbulent, they have also the character of being 
generally honest, truthful, and temperate. They have no priesthood or caste. Like the 
Karens their religion is simply nature-worship, or rather tho worship of what they 
believe to be spirits dwelling in the streams, trees, and woods [1 and laj. 

BJP.G. Period (1864, 1880-02).— In 1864 the Bey. J. E. Masks 
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spent a fortnight at Akyab, ministering to the Europeans, who had 
long been without a clergyman [21. 

At the time of Bishop TitcomVs visit in 1879 there was a good 
church, parsonage, Government school, and hospital ; but the English 
Chaplain stationed there by the Calcutta Additional Clergy Society (the 
Bev. S. Myers) had just been withdrawn. Sufficient local support was 
however forthcoming to enable the Bishop to replace him by the Bev. 
J. Clough in 1880 [8]. 

Since 1889 the Bov. J. M. Noddkr, a Missionary of the S.P.G., has 
been engaged at Akyab in opening up what the Bishop of Bangoon 
described m December 1890 as “ a most useful and promising work 11 
among the Arakanesc, as well as in ministering to the English [4]. 

Statistics, 1892.— Christians, 1G ; Communicants, 7 ; Catechumens, 10 ; Villages, 2 ; 
Clergymen, 1 ; Lay Agents, 1. 

References (Arokan).— fl] R. IBM, p. 110. [la] Bishop Titcomb's 11 Personal Recol- 
lections,” pp. 92-G. [3] R. 1HU4, p. 110. [~3J Bishop T.’h 11 P. R.” (see pLaj),-pp. 67, 
96 J R. 1880, p. 27. [4] I MBS., V. 54, pp. 98, 189, 148-9, 152. 


UPPEB BU&MA (formerly known as Independent Burma), of which Mandalay 
Tmmuhm in 1857 the capital, is an inland country, wedged in between India proper on tho 
weBt and China on the east ; the old British Burma Provinces constitute its southern boun- 
dary, hut in the north its limits extend indefinitely, llouglily speaking its area is 
200,000 square miles, of which 100,000 belong to the Slmn States, which (lying chiefly 
to the east of Burma proper, and impinging upon the Chinese frontier) have never been 
more than nominally subject to the Tilers of Burma. Tho country embraces (a) one 
splendid wide and fertile valley running north and south, about 800 miles lone, through 
which flows the Irrawaddy ; (5) a sim .Jur but shorter valley on the west, divided by the 
River Chindwin; and (r) on tlu jfch-easfc of Mandalay a number of smaller and 
irregular valleys, watered by the Pounloung or Sittang, the Me Pon and the Salween. 
Its population (exclusive of the Shan States) is 4,658,627, of whom many thousands 
ore Chins, or Kuchins, or other wild tribes, mid immigrants— Chinese, Tamils, 
Bengalis, Punjabis, and Telugus, *c. The introduction of Christianity into Upper 
Bur ma dates from the downfall of Portuguese Pegu (ul*out 1613), when Christian 
captives were brought from Syriam, at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, hut the Roman 
Catholic priests who for over 200 years have followed Hum have not been so much 
missionaries to tho Pagans as pastors of Christians [1 j. 

(I.) MANDALAY (S.P.G. Period, 1808-92). 

The English Church Mission in Upper Burma is one of the many 
offshoots of St. John's College, Bangoon. In 1808 the Bev. J. E. 
Marks, Principal of the College, gave some Christian books to a 
Burmese Prince, the Thonzay Mintha, then a refugee in Rangoon, and 
spoke to him about their contents. On his reconciliation with his 
father the King (Min-dohn-Min) of Burma he returned to Mandalay 
and invited Mr. Marks there. For some time there was no oppor- 
tunity of accepting the invitation, but in 1897 Captain Bladen, the 
Political Agent at Mandalay,' with whom the King had conversations 
on Christianity, represents! that a Christian Mission would be received, 
and by direction of theBishop of Calcutta Mr. Marks visited Mandalay 
in 1868, taking with him six of his best pupils. During their stay, 
which lasted about three weeks (from October 8), Mr. Marks had 
several long interviews with the King, who made a grant of land for 
a church, a school, a residence for a Missionary, and a cemetery, and 
promised to pay the whole cost of the buildings, adding that the school 
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was to be built for 1,000 boys. He formally handed over nine of his 
sons to Mr. Marks for Christian education, and gave about £50 for the 
purchase of books. Mr. Marks presented some books, including a copy 
of the Prayer Book, translated into Burmese. The King read the 
Confession aloud, and then two or three pages silently, and said he 
would study it attentively. The King kept his promises, and for four 
years he let Mr. Marks “ want for nothing." 

a The school and clergy-house were opened in 1869 ; in 1870 the 
private chapel in the latter was dedicated, the cemetery was conse- 
crated, and a confirmation was held by the Bishop of Calcutta ; and 
on July 81, 1878, the "Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ," as it was 
called, was consecrated. The offertory on the occasion— Rs.405, of 
which Rs.175 came from Buddhists— was devoted to the Chota Mag- 
pur Mission [see p.495]. In erecting the buildings the King had 
declined assistance, but he made an exception in favour of H. M. Queen 
Victoria, who, struck by the unwonted uct of a heathen King budding 
a Christian church, desired to present a font, which was placed on a 
slab of white marble especially selected by the King, and soon after 
used for the admission of a Burmese family into the Church [2]. 

That Dr. Marks’ school was 11 a most effective one, looked at from 
every point of view, morally, intellectually, religiously," was the 
opinion of the founder of the American Baptist Mission, Toungoo 
(Dr. Mason) [see p. 64*2], who in the ensuing year enjoyed the daily 
services in the church at Mandalay whilo a guest of Dr. Marks [8]. 

But it now became evident that the object of the King in pro- 
moting the Mission had been to secure political advantages thereby 
from the British Government. Hitherto he had professed a great 
friendship for Dr. Marks ; but having utterly failed in his design he 
withdrew his support from the school and sent Dr. Marks notice 
44 that it would not be safe ... to stay longer in Mandalay." The 
Viceroy of India (Lord Northbrook), seeing that Mr. Marks’ life was 
41 in danger," begged the Bishop of Calcutta to recall him at once, 
"for fear of complications between the two Governments"; but 
Bishop Milman wrote to Dr. Marks 

11 1 replied that it was not our custom to recall Missionaries from their posts at 
the first appearance of danger. That you hud my full permission to retire if you 
thought it necessary to do so, but that while you judge it nerdful for your work to 
remain in Mandalay, I should support you in so doing. But pray let me advise 
caution, Ac. 1 ’ 

Mr. Marks therefore held on until January 1875, when he was 
relieved by the liev. J. Fairclouoh. His words on leaving were 
(without knowing it) prophetic: 44 1 will not come here again until 
Mandalay is a British town " [4]. 

During the next four years the work was carried on by the Bev. J. 
Fairclouoh (1875-7), C. H. Chard (1877-8), James A. Colbeck 
(1878-9), but with little result [5J. 

The first-named could not say that even one of the Poongyees who 
visited him had shown any real desire to know anything about 
Christianity. 

44 The place, if not the whole country " (he reported in 1876), 11 is simply ruled 
by a system of terrorism such that the people due not listen to what we nave to 
say. ... No Minister dare mention the School to the King” [6]. 
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Under Thee Baw, who sneoeded Min-dohn-Min on his death in 
.1878, matters became so bad that in October 1870 the British 
Residency and the Mission were withdrawn ; bat daring the series of 
cruel assassinations which preceded this step the lives or some seventy 

S including the Nyoung Yan Prince, his brother, and their 
were saved by the courage and wisdom of Mr. Colbeok, who 
himself incurred no small risk [7J. 

The Bev. J. Marks made an effort to regain influence over his old 
pupil Thee Baw,* but was refused admittance to his territory by his 
Prime Minister. Thee Baw “ knew nothing of this incident," and 
“ often expressed • . . wonder" that Mr. Marks “ did not come to see 
him." Had he succeeded in doing so things might have gone very 
differently with the King [8]. 

After the capture of Mandalay by the British the Mission was at 
once re-opened by Mr. Colbock in December 1885 — that is, before the 
annexation t [9]. 

The church, which was said to have been used as a State pottery 
Office, was found to be comparatively uninjured, and it was re-opened 
for Divine service (English and Burmese) in January 1886. In reply 
to all suggestions to destroy or alienate the Mission buildings, Thee Baw 
had always answered, “ No, let them alone ; 1 went to school there." 
In April the school was re-opened, and under the altored circumstances 
the Mission showed more life than ever. Within Bix months the 
Burmese converts numbered 75, and in the school 150 boys were 
under Christian instruction, the HO boarders including the sons of 
several Burmese and Shan notables. 

An out-station had also been established at Mndaya, eighteen miles 
north of Mandalay ; and others wero projected at Araorapoora, seven 
miles, and Sagaing, sixteen miles south. For the extension of the 
work in Mandalay and Upper Burma generally, the Society in 1886 
provided an additional .£1,000 per annum [10]. 

The converts were zealous in bringing their friends, and at the end 
of 1887 Mr. Colbeck reported that there was a movement going on 

* The Register of the Royal School, Mnndulay, coutuinH a record of Thee Baw from 
the timo of his admission (July 5, i860) to his dethronement in 1885. [See M.F. 1880, 
l»p. 82B-7.J 

t After the ctipluro the I Imun Nail l)aw, llin grand front hall of the Royal Palace, 
was usod as a military chapel for the British garrison, and the Society's Missionaries 
'assisted in ministering to the troopH. During a visit in lHHll Dr. Marks wrote: — “ Hero 
in the golden apartment in which T haul so often walked barefoot, and weary and anxious, 
waiting for hours for tlio appearance of one of my prince-pupils with tlie joyful words, 
* Caw daw woo IhcrJ ‘The King calls you,' I now stood with my back to the throne, 
and preached to a large and attentive congregation from the words, ‘The power of His 
Resurrection.' In my long intervals of waiting, in days gone by, I often umd to think 
of the various useful purposes to which the different halls of the palace might be put. 
But my wildest flights of imagination i lover assigned such a purpose os that to which 
we wero adapting the hull of uudience. ... As soon as the parade service was over, 
Colbeck and I hurried across the enclosure to the building called Theebaw's Kyoung, 
one of a series of apartments, every portion of which is heavily gilded. This also is 
used as a chapel for celebrations and for evening services. It is much smaller than the 
palace chapel. There, for the first timo in my lifo in tlio Burmese palace, I celebrated 
the Divine mysteries, Colbeck assisting. There were only some half dosen communi- 
cants, but I could not liolp feeling what a marvellous change Ood has wrought Hera, 
in a building erected by the last King of Burma for a Buddhist monaster y with i n the 
precincts of iiis palace, and adjoining the chamber in which HI had placed a Tory sawed 
image of Gaudama, we were celebrating the Holy Euoharist, none gainsaying or hinder- 
ing us” [9a]. 
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which was stirring up Bormans far and wide. On Christmas Eve 
twenty men and eleven women were baptized before a crowded congre- 
gation. These converts had been gathered from varioos places, and 
several of them attributed their first doubts in Buddhism to the 
teaching of a Burmese medical man Ko Po, who was persecuted as a 
depraved heretic and crucified in Mandalay some seventeen years 
before. His chief doctrine was bolief in a Iloly, Wise, and Living 
God, and he ignored the Poongyees. Ko Po's cruel death terrified 
h» followers, and they conformed to the State religion, but were not 
convinced of their sins ; and now, under British rule and toleration, 
they found their way into the Church of Jesus. 

The converts continued to increase, and in January 1888 the 
Buddhist “ Pope," or Chief Minister, said to Mr. Colbeck, “ If you are 
kind to them all the people will come into your bosom." The people 
and the Poongyees alike now seemed '* utterly indifferent to their own 
religion," and the Pope’s Secretary himself placed a boy in the Mission 
school with full permission for him to become a Christian [ll]. 

By these events Mr. Colbcck's furlough had been delayed, and on 
March 2, 1888, he died of fever after over fifteen years’ unbroken 
servico in Burma. A man of exceptionally devout life, his whole soul 
was devoted to his calling, and in every quarter where he laboured 
he left the impress of his saintly character, his example stimulating 
even his Bishop “ to try to do more for Christ and more in Christ's 
spirit" [12|. 

After hits death the work devolved for a time on his brother, the 
Rev. G. H. Colbeck (1888 11), and is now in the hands of the Revs. 
G. Whitehead and L. Sullivan [19J ; but the establishment and 
development of the C'lmrch demands a larger staff. For lack of this 
progress lias been checked, and in 181)0 unfaithfulness and even apostasy 
were reported on the part of some of the converts [MJ. But while 
the prospect at the centre is Btill discouraging, a branch station of 
much promise was established in 1801 at Myittha, some forty miles 
south, and good progress is also being made at Mart ay a [15]. 

In 1889 a Tamil Mission was begun in Mandalay, and the Prince 
of Thibaw (a Shan State), whose eldest son lias been educated in the 
Mandalay School, offered to assist in establishing a Mission in his 
Btate [16]. 

Statistics, 1892. — Christians, 245; Communicants, 70 ; Catechumens, 16; Villages, 8; 
Schools, 6 ; Scholars, *75; Clergymen, 2 ; Lav Agents, 14. 

Bftferancen (Mandalay). — fll I MSS., V. 1*2, p. 1)1; M.F. 1887, pp. 838-0, 888; Rev. 
G. Whitehead's Ailninil Return, 3 Jan. 1802. |2J R. 1808, p. 80; Jo., Dec. 18, 1888; 
R. I860, pp. 100-1 ; R. 1870, p. 83; C.D.C. Report, 1873. pp. xviii, 40-50; R. 1878,_p. 74; 
R. 1881, p. 87; R. 1885, pp. 3H-0; 31. F. 1880, p. 320; Q.P., May 1870. [3J Bound 
Pamphlets, “ Calcutta 1874,” V. II., No. 87, pp. 21-3. [4] Q.P. 1870, p. 4; R. 1871, 
pp. 108-4; R. 1874, p. 20; R. 1875, p. 17; R. lHHl, p. 87; R. 1885, p. 80; Bishop 
Titoomb’s “PorsomU Recollections," p. 74; M.F. 1880, pp. 827-8. [5] R. 1875, p. 17; 
R. 1877, p. 34 ; R. 1878, p. 80 ; M.F. 1880, p. 828. f6] R. 1870, p. 18. i 7] B. 1878, p. 80; 
R. 1870, pp. 80-81; M.F. 1870, p. 516; R. 1885, pp. 30-41; M.F. 1880, p. 838; M.F. 
1800, p. 880. [B] & 1880, p. 88 ; M.F. 1880, p. 830 ; M.F. 1800, p. 280. f0l M.F. 1887, 
pp. 837, 886; M.F. 1889, pp. 838-0. [0a] ILF. 1889, pp. 835-0. [10] R. 1885, p. 41; 
R. 1880, pp. 88, 41; *M.F. 1887, pp. 337-8, 880-7 ; Applications Committee Report* 1886* 
pp. 14, 88; M.F. 1880, pp. 380-338. [Ill R. 1887, pp. 35-8. 112] R. I860, p. 41; R. 
1887, p. 88. C18] R. 1888, p. 80 ; R. 1880, p. 46 ; R. 1888, p. 48 ;' R. 1800, p. 46. [14] R. 
1880, p. 47 ; R. 1800, p. 46. [15] R. 1891, pp. 43-8 ; R. 1803, pp. 47-0. [10] M.F. I860, 
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(II.) 8HWXBO h Anted 60 mileii north of Mandalay and 17 milea from the 
west bank of the Irrawaddy Biver, and was from 1761 to 1760 the capital of Banna, under 
the classical name of Butina- thenga, Up to 1887 it had been nnviaited by any Mis- 
sionaries, and so was a city “ wholly given to idolatry," excepting for the small number 
of Europeans then attoclioa to the military and civil station there [1]. 

8.P.G. Period (1887-92).— A visit to Shwebo by the Bibhop of 
Bangoon and the Kov. James A. Colbeck of Mandalay early in 1887 
led to the sending of the Rev. F. W. Sutton there in the following 
July for the purpose of opening a Medical Mission [la]. The natives 
whom he sought to benefit numbered 24,000 ; they lived in bamboo 
huts, were* “poor and uncivilised, very ignorant and superstitious." 
From the first they “ pressed ” him into Mission work but for four 
months his primary duty was hindered by the claims of the English 
troops in the absenco of their Chaplain. Assisted at the outset by Mr. 
Colbeck, Mr. Sutton secured the erection of Mission buildings, including 
schools and hospital, and in October the dispensary was opened. The 
people were slow to trust to English medicine, and during the first nine 
months only 705 cases wore treated. In the same period there were 
sixteen baptisms, one of the first being a young Mandalay princess, a 
first-cousin to the late king Thee Raw. Though Bhe had a very happy 
home at Mandalay, she could not be induced to return, but sought the 
permission of her parents to remain and work amongst the heathen of 
Shwebo. Having themselves been baptized during her absence they 
consented, and 11 Rachel ” became a devoted and valuable worker in the 
Mission. Another of tlio early converts was the man who erected the 
Mission buildings. Day after day he used to come to the compound 
and with a stick describe two lines upon the ground, to which he would 
point and say : — 

“ Which is right ? I have been walking along this one ... for fifty yearn, my 
parents walked along it, and we liave been so happy, and spent so much money 
to obtain merit upon it ; now you s ay, come away, Hint road is no good, here 
(pointihg to the other) is the right one ; what can I do ? ” 

For six months this continued, but after the death of Mr. Colbcck 
of Mandalay he could no longer hesitate. 

11 He said he had known many good men, but tlio best of all was our lost friend, 
what he had said must be true, und he (tlio builder) must be baptized into the 
same holy faith, and have the same hope of a joyful resurrection " [2J. 

Referring to a visit to Shwebo in March 1889 the Bishop of Rangoon 
said: — 

11 In the cool of the evening I stood on the side of the moat arnnnd the anoient 
city . . . and saw Bev. Dr. KuLtmi go down in the waters and baptize twelve 
adults, all converts from Buddhism in this the youngest 8.P.CK mission in my 
diocese. On the following day 1 confirmed twenty men and thirteen women, tho 
first-fruits of the harvest ” [11]. 

A hopeful beginning had been mode with the schools also, and Dr. 
Sutton had been much encouraged by the interest shown in neighbour- 
' ing villages [4], when in 1889 the illness of his wife drove him to 
England with no hope of the possibility of return* [5]. 

Under the Rev.' H. M. Stockings (1889-92) “ the foundation of a 
successful Mission ” are being laid 44 wisely and foil,” the Bishop of 

* Dr. Sutton is now working in Kuffmria. [See p. 808]. 
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Bangoon reported in 1891, adding with regard to the Girls’ Boarding 
Sohool, “ I know of no school of a similar eharaoter in all Burma to 
equal it" [6]. 

Statistics, 1893.— Christians, 138 ; Communicants, 43 ; Catechumens, S ; Villages, 3 ; 
Schools, 6 ; Scholars, 110 ; Clergymen, 1 ; Lay Agents, 0. 

id In] M.F. 1887, p. 839; M.F. 1888, p. 808; R. 1887, 
[2 1 M.F. 1887, p. 887; M.F. 1888, pp. 308-9; K. 1888, 

\ ; It. 1880, p. 40. |4 1 M.F. 1888, p. 307 ; U. 1888, p. 48 ; 
04, p. 93 ; R. 1889, pp. 40-7. [OJ I MSS., V. 54, pp. 95, 

(in.) PYINMANA (Ningyan), 1891-2. 

This is an important centre on the Toungoo side of Upper Burma, 
on the railway equidistant from Mandalay and Bangoon [1]. In January 
1891 the llev. J. Tsan Baw, a Burmese clergyman, opened a Mission 
there under the Society. A school was erected on a plot of land 
abandoned by tlic Salvation Army, and there was a hope of a flourish- 
ing Burmese and Karen congregation there [2], when in December 
1891 progress was interrupted by the illness of Mr. Baw, who removed 
to Bangoon [8]. 

Statistics 1892.— Christians, 133; Communicants, 30; Schools, 3; Scholars, 56; 
Clergymen, 1 ; Lay Agents, 5. 

References (PyimnaiuO. — 111 M.F. 1HH7, pp. 337-8. rff* I MSS., V. 5J, pp. 152, 158, 
162, 173. |3J I MSS., V. 54, pp. 17 3-3. 


. -[1 ai 

p. 84 ; I MSS., V. 54, pp. 57-0. 
p. 48. [3] I MSS., V. 54, p. 10 
Q.M.L. No. 57. | 5 1 I MSS., V, 
108,107-8; H. 1891, p. 41. 


BHAHO is situated on the Irrawaddy, three days’ journey from 
the Western Chinese frontier and 210 miles north of Mandalay. 
Though it lias suffered greatly from the raids of the Kacheens, Chinese, 
Burmese and Shans, its fixed population being only 3,000, it bas 
retained its vitality as a centre of trade with Burma and China [1]. 

Some Mission work there appears to have been attempted by the 
Rev. J. Marks of Mandalay in 1878 [2], and visits have since been 
made by Messrs. Fairclougii (1877), James Colbeck and the Bishop 
of Rangoon (1886), the general opinion being that it is desirable to 
establish a Mission thcro, not so much for the Burmese as for the 
Kacheens and Chinesc-Shans [3]. 

References (Bhumo). — [1] It. 1886, pp. 88-1); M.F. 1887, pp. 328, 330. [2] It. 1878, 
p. 74. [3] H. 1886, pp. 38-9 ; C.D.C. Report, 1«77, p. 58. 

THE AN D AMAH ISLANDS (rtrua, 2,508 square miles). 

The Andaman Islands (situated in the Bay of Bengal to the south-west of Burma) 
liare been designated “ an earthly paradise,” while its aboriginal inhabitants are “among 
the lowest in th« scnlo of humanity ” (11 After the Indian Mntiny (in 1858) a new 
element was introduced by the formation of a convict settlement at Port Blair, on lloss 
Island, one of the smallest of the group. But tho presence of tho convicts, most of 
whom axe at large in the settlement, is not regarded as a cause of insecurity to the 
Europeans, as tlia worst characters are con lined on Viper Island, and the murder of 
Lord Mayo (in 1882) was committed by a fanatic on political grounds. The Andamanese 
belong to the family of Oceanic Negroes, but seldom exceed five feet in height. They 
live on sheU-fish, bndB, and beasts. They liavo no form of worsliin or religious rites 
whatsoever, though they believe in a Groat Being (Paluga), the author of all good, and 
in multitudes of evil beings, of whom the chief are three spirits dwelling respectively ui 
the woods, in anthills, and on the sea. Some of their legends also appear to cany the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Degraded though they be, they are merry, 
lighthearted, fond of singing and dancing, and very impressible [2J. 
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From the earliest yean of the British ooonpation local efforts have been made for 
the civilisation of the aborigines. The first Chaplain. of Port Blair, Mr. Oorbyxi, was 
in charge of them, and daring the Chief Commissianership of Colonel Man the 
first definite steps were token to raise them by the establishment of a Home and Orphan- 
age. Farther, a son-in-law of Colonel Man, Lieutenant Laaghton, in conjunction with 
the Bev. T. Wameford, formed a local Missionary Society chiefly for their evangel- 
isation.* Over Rs.fi, 000 were raised and placed in the hands of the Bishop of Csleatta 
for the furtherance of this object, and every effort was made to find a missionary, but 
without success. A son of General Man redo cod tlieir language into Roman characters 
Mid published a grammar and vocabulary, aiul from time to time the Chaplain and other 
residents made representations to Bisliops and Societies, but without avail. . Individual 
baptisms there liacl boon, aiul tlio Bishop of Rangoon at liiB first visitation in 1878 con- 
flnncd two Andamanese girls ; but for another seven yean, with the exception of tho 
Home and Orphanage, no direct effort was nnulo to civilise the people. Meanwhile 
disease threatened tlieir sjiecdy extinction, and in 1886 there were only a few thousands 
left|8l. Of the total population of tho islands (16,(H)9), about four-fifths are convicts, 
0,488 being Hindus, and 4HS Christians. 

8.P.G. Period, 1885-92.— Tito year 1885 brought with it the ap- 
pointment of Mf. J. H. N odder as tho Society's first Missionary to 
the islands. Pending the selection of a permanent Bite Mr. Nodder 
settled at Haddo, and commenced work with seven boys from the 
Orphanage and two from the Nicohars [*1|. [See below.] 

In 1886 ho was transferred to Rangoon, and no English Missionary 
has yet been found to replace him, though some useful work has been 
carried on by a Madras Catechist under the superintendence of the 
Government Chaplain, the Rev. C. H. Chard, who was formerly em- 
ployed by the Society in Burma [5]. [.See also p. 655.] 

Btatxrtich, 1802. — Christian s, 4!) ; Communicants, 1) ; Catechumens, 0 ; Villages, 19; 
Schools, 1 ; Scholars, 8; Lay Agents, 1. 

Befermicr.8 (The Andaman Islands). — r l] Bishop Titcomb's “ Personal Recollections,” 
pp. 80, 89. [2] do., pj). 37-8. and M.F. 1885, pp. 231-3. [3 1 Bishop T.’s “ P. R.” (* er. [1]), 
p. 80. Applications Committee Report, 1808, ]>. 9 ; R. 1878, p. 29; R. 1883, p. 48; It, 
1886, pp. 381-2. I So | Bishop T.*h "R R.” (nee llj), p. 30. 141 I MSS., V. 68, pp. 239, 
244; M.F.1886, pp. 229-30, 298; R. 1886, p. 42. |'B] R. 1880, p. 42; R. 1888, p. 48; 
I MSS., V. 64, pp. 19, 28, 34, 38. 

THE HIC0BAB ISLANDS (urea, 036 sq. miles, )X)pnlatimi about 7,000) lie 
between the Andaman Islands |p. 068] and Llie Island of Sumatra. Tlio inhabitants are 
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him — much of tlio time and thoughts of every man, woman, and* child are devoted to 
conciliating tho evil one and disembodied spirits. They live ill constant dread and 
abject tenor of tho unseen world, s|>cndiiig their little fortune and being kept in poverty 
by the bribes they offer to the spirits which they supposo to lie ready to pounce down 
and eat the life out of them. 

Strange to say, these vindictive and destructive spirits arc the souls of father, 
mother, and other near relatives who, during life, loved them with a passionate love. 
The idea seems tp be that the soul in its disembodied state is utterly miserable, and 
that it is for ever trying to become agaui incarnate, and enjoy once more its canoes, and 
cocoa-nuts, and pigs. 

As the Hindus impoverish themselves for yean by the extravagant expenses at their 
marriage feasts, the Nicoborese do tho some by the cost of tlieir repeated death-feasts, 


* The establishment of a Mission was sanctioned by Government subject to the rule 
which forbids Missio n ary efforts among the convicts [8a]. 
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vhidi an time in nrnnber— the lint, on the death of an individual; the Meant), three 
months after the death; the third, three yean after the death. 

Like the Hindus they dedicate their little children, boys and girls, to the office of 
Ma-phoys. These Mo-phoya become Menloonos, or head devil-docton, in whom the 
people have great confidence. 

Noble attempts to plant the Cross on those beautiful islands were made by two 
Jesuits in 1711— Ptae de la Boesse and Pvro Bonnet, who are believed to have died within 
three years of landings— and by the Moravian Brethren from 1768 to about 1787,* when, 
twenty-four of their number lrnving laid down tlicir lives in the canse, the one survivor, 
J. G. Haensel, was withdrawn and the mission abandoned. A third attempt (by a 
Roman Catholic Missionary from Rangoon dxrat 1807) also proved abortive, and with 
his early departure Christian enterprise in those regions ceased until 1885 [1J. 

S.P.Gk Period, 1885 -5)2. — In 1885 a Mission was opened by the 
Society in the Andaman Islands for the benefit of the Nicobarese as 
well as the Andamanese. The plan adopted is to bring relays of 
children from Car Nicobar, a populous island on the north of the 
group, to Port Blair, in the Andamans, and after a stay of a few 
months in the Orphanage to return them to their pareAts. This work 
is conducted by a catechist. They are taught to repeat over and over 
again in their own tongue short sentences on the goodness, love, and 
holiness of God and His mercy and lovingkindness in the gift of His 
Son, to be repeated hereafter in many a Nicobar hut where the blood of 
pig and fowls has been sprinkled for fear of demons — sweet sounds, 
strangely mingling with the weird, excited, and drunken utterances of 
Menloonas. Thus far the work has not advanced much beyond this 
stage ; but already the confidence of many has been won, the parents 
being pleased and surprised with the learning displayed by their 
children. The catechist, Mr. V, Solomon, a Tamil convert, who had 
charge of the Mission under the Port Blair Chaplain in 1888, has 
gathered some interesting particulars of the life and notions of the 
Nicotarese. 

Reference* (Tho Nicobar Islands).— [1] M.F. 1885, pp. 234-6, 298-8; M.F. 1888, 
p. 408. [2] M.F. 1885, pp. 229-ill), 299, 298 ; R. 1885, p. 42 ; K. 1888, p. 48 ; MJ\ 1888, 
pp. 408-15; I MSS., Y. 59, p. 241 ; do., V. 54, p. 34. 


Statistics (Burma). — In Burma, where the Society (1859-92) has assisted in main- 
taining 80 Missionaries (11 Native*) ami planting 15 Central Stations (as detailed on 
pp. 918-19), there are now in connection with itw Missions 8,884 Christians, 2,636 Com- 
municants, 1,201 Catechumens. 89 Villages, 63 Schools, 4,131 Scholars, 22 Clergymen 
(8 Natives), and 110 Lay Agents, under the care of a Bishop [p. 707J. [Sra also Table 
on p. 782.] 

* Bishop Caldwell states that "soma Missionaries remained till 1792 ” (“ tfinnevelly 
Mission,” p. 267) ; but the detailed account of the Rc-v. C. II. Chard (in M.F., 1885, p. 295) 
gives 1787 as the date of withdrawal. 
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CHAPTER LXXXHI. 


CASHMERE. 


Cashmere, one of the native tributary Statea of India, lies to the north of the Punjab. 
Itn natural bcautfcfi, its fortilo noil and temporato climate have made it celebrated 
throughout the East, and by the Hindus it is regarded os holy land. The aborigines are 
a distinct nation of the llindu stock ; but in a.d. lRHlf the country become a pert of the 
Moghul empire. After beiim subjected by the Afghans, and next by the Sikhs, it was 
ceded to England at the end of the first Sikh War as un indemnity ; but a year later 

K tlie greater part of the ceded territory was sold to Gholab Singh (a Hindu prince) 
a.7, 600, 00. The sale, which was effected against the wish of the inhabitants, 
brought them many years of misrule and oppression. The native State includes 
Cashmere proper, Jammu, Punch, Ladakh, nnd Gilgit. Area, 80,900 square miles. 
Population, 9,64:1, 96*2 ; of tliose 1,79:1,710 ore MulioiiiiiiuilanH (chiefly of the Supni sect), 
091,800 Hindus, 11,399 Sikhs, uud 318 Christians. 

At Srinaggar, the capital of Cashmere, a Medical Mission was begun by the C.M.8. 
in 1804 ; but the work of evangelisation lias encountered more than ordinary opposition. 

As yet little lias been done for tlie Caslimerees by the 8.P.G. In 
1865 the Kev. Arthur Brinckman, formerly an officer in the British 
Army, informed the Society of his intention to proceed to Cashmere for 
the purpose of forming a Mission, and at his desiro ho was appointed 
an Honorary Missionary, on the understanding that though Cashmere 
was not then “ within the jurisdiction of any Bishop of the Church of 
England," he would consult the Bishop of Calcutta and be guided by 
liis advice in the work [1]. 

During a stay of about eighteen months in the country (1866-7) 
—his headquarters being at Srinaggar, the capital— Mr. Brinckman 
made some progress in acquiring Cashmiri— a work of unusual diffi- 
culty, as that language possessed no alphabet and Persian characters 
had to be used. His knowledge of Hindustani however was helpful ; 
but little impression could be mode on the Caslimerees, and his efforts 
were confined almost entirely to his servants. 

Though a few Caslimerce converts might have been made in the 
Punjab, as yet (1867) there was not one residing in his own country. 
The first native baptized at Srinaggar was shut up in a dungeon with 
a log of wood chained to his leg, and released only at the intervention 
of toe' British Government. The Missionaries were constantly sur- 
rounded by spies, and everyone seen frequenting their premises was 
reported and punished. The “ visible results " of Missionary labours 
thus far were therefore 11 simply nothing." The Bajah was per- 
sonally friendly, but he would not allow Mr. Brinckman to build a 
church, even for toe English visitors. Nevertheless through the 
C.M.8. Medical Mission the Gospel was preached to at least 1,000 
natives yearly [2], 

With the object of getting the condition of Cashmere ameliorated 
Mr. Brinckman visited England towards the end of 1867. and published 
a pamphlet on 41 The Wrongs of Cashmere." It was also his intention 
to qualify in Medicine and return to Cashmere as a Medical Mis- 
sionary [8]. Though unable to accomplish liis wish he has shown an 
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abkUng interest in Caahmere.and in 1891-2 be entrusted £1,000 to the 
Society far investment as the nucleus of an endowment for a Bishopric 
in that country [4]. 

As a result of visits in 1892Jby a Catechist of the Boorkee Mission 
[p. 001], a few converts have been gathered at >7ammu, and there is a 
prospect of an agent being stationed there with the Society's aid [5]. 

Handing Committee Book, V. SO, pp. 288, S4S; Jo., 
f2] Standing Committee Book, V. SI, p. 40 ; B. 18AA, 

! Bound Pamphlets, “ Asia 1808,” No. 18, pp. 7, 17-18. 
89, pp. SI, Sii—3 ; Bound Pamphlets, 11 Asia 18(58,” No, 
Book, V. 45, pp. 179-80; do., V. 4B, p. 225; B. 1891, 
[5J I MSS., “Calcutta B.,” V. 11, pp. 35, 59 ; Standing 


_ Befemcn (Cashmere).— {1] E 
V. 49, pp. 189-40 ; B. 1805, p. 118. 
PP- ISM; M.P. 1867, pp. 978-84 1 
[8] Standing Committee Book, V. 
18, p. B [4T Standing Committee 
pp. 87, 192; I MSS., V. 28, p. 419. 
Committee Book, V. 47, p. 284. 


CHAPTER LX XX IV. 

AJMERE AND RAJPVTANA / 

The Bajpntana Agency, situated in tho north-west of India, lietweon the Pre sidency 
of Bombay on the south and tlio Punjab on the north, comprises twenty native States uiid 
the British district of Ajmere-Merwara. Of the native Stales seventeen art* Rajput, two 
are Jat (Bhartpnr ami llholpur), and one is Maliommednn. Total area, 180,000 s4(unro 
miles. Population, 12,558,870 (including Ajmnru 542,958) ; of these 10,020,289 are 
Hindus, and 4,588 Christians (including A j mere 2,083). 

8M Period (1881-92).— In 1881 the Society's Missionaries at 
Delhi undertook the spiritual care of some native Christians who had 
gradually collected at Ajmere for work in various public offices and 
railway workshops. Refusing to be amalgamated with the United 
Presbyterian Mission, they contributed to tho support of the catechist 
provided for them, while strongly desiring an ordained native pastoi. 
Moved by this consideration and by the fact that no Mission work 
whatever was being carried on by the Church of England among the 
Rqjputs, who are known as one of tho most manly and trustworthy 
races of India, the Society consented in October 1880 to tho transfer of 
the Rev. Tara Chand from Karnaul to Ajmere, in the double capacity 
of pastor of the native congregation and evangelist to the Rajputs in 
the neighbourhood. A now and most important centre of influence 
in the heart of Rajputana was thus acquired for the Church [1 j. 

Within two years (1886-8) the native congregation, assembling in 
a room in the Magazine or Old Fort, increased from 110 to 150 ; pro- 
gress was made towards the erection of a church, schools were opened, 
evangelistic work was regularly carried on in the town by Mr. Chand 
and his assistants, and visits were undertaken to neighbouring 
places [2]. 

Efforts are being made to extend the work and to raise an endow- 
ment for the native pastorate ; and Mr. Chand believes the “ leaven 
of truth is working powerfully in the hearts of the people,*’ though 
11 for visible results we have patiently to wait in faith." His public 

u u 
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preaching meets with the usual opposition from the Mahommaflaiw 
and Ams; bat this, though unpleasant, increases rather than 
diminishes the number of hearers of the Word [8]. * 

Statistics, 1899.— < Christians, 166; Communicants, 44; Schools, 1; Scholars, 76; 
Clergymen, 1 ; Lay Agents, 8. 

Befermcei (Ajmere &o.).-[l] I MSS., V. 80, pp. 44-6, 69-8, 68-0, 61, 79-60, 04, 
00-101,106-6, 100, 116-90, 128-6; Standing Committee Book,V. 48, pp. 870-1, 876; 
B. 1886, p. 86 ; M.F. 1887, p. 867. [2] Report of Calcutta Diocesan Council, Western 
Section, 1888, pp. 89-8. [3] Bound Pamphlets, “ India 1800,” V. I., No. 16. 


CHAFFER LXXXV. 

EUROPEANS IN INDIA . 

In consequence of a representation from the Bishop of Calcutta 
and a memorial from the European and Eurasian community of the 
Diocese of Bombay in 1864, a “ considerable discussion ” took place in 
that year “ as to the expediency of the Society’s appropriating any 
portion of its funds towards providing the ministrations of religion to 
English workmen, labourers, sailors, or others of the poorer class in 
India,” who seemed not to be comprised within the spiritual charge of 
the Government Chaplains. The practice of the Society hitherto had 
been “ to confine its operations in India to the evangelization and pas- 
toral care of heathen and converts " [1], although there were instances 
in which its Missionaries had occasionally ministered to Europeans 
also [2], 

The dioceses of India wore now “ regarded as coming within the 
scope of the Society's resolutions of July 1860 relative to endowments 
for the Church in the Colonies" [3], and the Society was " ready to 
consider any application for supplying the ministrations of religion to 
English settlers of the humbler class " in India. 

Temporary assistance in the object desired was (1864) extended 
to the Diocese of Bombay [4], and in 1866 £1,000 was granted from 
the Society’s “ Colonial Church Endowment Fund ”* to supplement a 
sum of £7,000 contributed chiefly by the shareholders of the East 
Indian Railway as an endowment “ for the payment of Clergy to be 
Btationed along the line of railway from Calcutta to Delhi.” For every 
clergyman so appointed the Government promised a further allowance 
of £180 a year [5]. In 1867 it was necessary, however, on the recom- 
mendation of the Calcutta Diocesan Committee, to lay down a rule 

11 that as the Missionaries of the Society are sent out for the sole purpose of 
preaching the Gospel, and teaching among the native people, they be required to 
abstain from ministrations among the Europeans, except such as axe merely 

Boriet^h/ H fond was opened in 1868, and in 1660 £10,000 was appropriated to it by the 
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oocaaiontl, or if continued, arising from obvious necessity, the latter to be reported 
immediately to the Committee and the Bishop. . . [and] to the Parent Society ” [6]. 

The wisdom of this rule and its subsequent modifications* has been 
confirmed by experience, and frequently the Society has had to 
insist on its observance. In many instances the health and work of 
Missionaries have suffered seriously from their being burdened with 
the duties of Government Chaplains. For example, in Burma, where 
the Rev. C. Warren's death in 1875 had been hastened by this cause, 
the Society discovered in 1890 that the imposition of Chaplain's 
duties on its Missionaries was “ the rule and not the exception." 
Representations to the Government and to the Bishop of Rangoon on 
the subject effected much-needed relief [7]. 

As most of the Indian dioceses have long had local societies for 
supplying additional Clergy for Europeans [8], and it is the duty of 
Government to provide for all its servants from its ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, t it was felt “ that every time a missionary ministers to 
Europeans in India ho is encouraging the Government to make no 
addition to the list of chaplains and the people to withhold their con- 
tributions to the Additional Clergy Societies” [9J. 

Nevertheless, in addition to the aid already referred to, the Society 
has in a few coses, as at Delhi, Cawnpore, &c., contracted with 
Government to supply English services, in consideration of certain 
advantages [10]. In 187G it set apart X300 for aiding the Bishops 
in providing ministrations for the English in India ; but though the 
grant was renewed annually for four years, not a penny of it was 
drawn [11]. The Bishop of Calcutta has recently (1891) solicited the 
Society’s aid in supporting Missionary Chaplains to combine work 
among English people and natives [12]. 

According to the Census of 1891 the number of Europeans in India 
(including the military, about 79,000) was 168,000, and of Eurasians 
79,842. Of the latter, 86,089 arc professed members of the Church of 
Rome, and 29,922 of the Church of England. 

References (Chapter LXXXV).- -|1J Jo., V. 49, pp. 11-14; M.F. 1804, pp. 124-7, 
180-40, 160. [21 See pp. 477, 401, 497, 075, and 60S of this book. {3] Jo., V. 40, p. 14 ; 

M.F. 1804, p. 100. [4 j See p. 570 of this book. 1 5J Jo., Y. 49. pp. 2<K>-1 ; M.F. IROii, 
pp. 207-8 ; U. 1886, p. 115. [BnJ Jo. Juno 18, July 18, 1858; Jo., July 20, 1880; M.F. 
1860, p. 101. [OJ Jo., V. 40, pp. 404-5. [7] Standing Committee Book, V. 45, pp. 404, 
407; do., V. 48, pp. 7-11: I MSS., V. 28, pp. 827-8; I MSS., V. 55, pp. 104, 112, 115, 
129; do., Y. 54, pp. 128, 127, 188, 188, 144-8, 158. [7t/] S.IMt. Regulation*, No. 20. [8] 
The Indian Church Dirwtory, 1800, shows that Additional Clergy Societies were farmed 
in the Dioceses of Calcutta in 1841, Bombay 1884, Madras 1878, Lahore 1870, and 
Rangoon, 1881. [0] Standing Committee Book, V. 48, p. 10 ; I MSS., V. 55, p 122. 

flO] See pp. 508, 016 of this book. [11] Jo., Y. 52, p. 887 ; Application* Committee 
Report, 1876, p. 80; do., 1877, p. 25 ; do., 1880, pp. 7-8. [12J Standing Committee Book, 
V. 46, pp. 290, 800. 

Statistics (India, pp. 478-858).— -In India, wlicre the Society (1820-02) ha* assisted 
in maintaining 446 Missionaries (168 Natives) and planting 187 Central Stations (as do* 
tailed on pp. 008-20), there are now in connection with its Missions 80.067 Christians, 
28,967 Communicant^ 14,870 Catechumens, 1,950 Villages, 740 Schools, 28,640 Scholars, 
171 Clergymen (02 Natives), and 1,010 Lay Agents, under the care of 8 Bishops [see 
pp. 766-7]. [See also Table on pp. 780-2]. 


* All money earned by taking English duty is placed at tlio Society's disposal, not 
retained by the Missionary ( 7a]. 

a The annual expenditure of Government on tire ecclesiastical establishment in 
(including pensions. £45.000) is about £188.000, and provides for 241 Chaplains 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


CEYLON. 


Put I.— GENERAL VIEW. 


Ceylon luui been compand to a “pearl-drop on tlie brow of the Indian continent,* 
anil in fact it is one of the loveliest islands in tlio world. It lies off the southern 
extremity of India, and in sise is rather smaller than Ireland. Little is known of the 
early history of Ceylon. The Vedilalis are the alwriginw, and in the 5th century B.c. 
the Hindus invaded the island and established there the Singhalese dynasty. Later on 
Ceylon was visited by the Greeks, the Homans, and tlie Venetians. In a.d. 1505 <1110 
Portuguese settled oil the west and south coasts; bat iliey were dispossessed by the 
Dutch about 1050, and tho Dutch by tlio English in 1795-0. Tlie settlements thus 
acquired remained under the Presidency of Madras until 1H01, when Ceylon was con- 
stituted a separate colony. With the conquest of tlie interior province — Kandy— in 1815, 
the whole of the island came under British rule. . 

Tlie Portuguese and the Dutch Imd shown much seal in propagating Christianity ; 
the latter not only divided tho island into mrishes and nrocted a church, school, end 
manse in each, but forbade the erection of idol temples, and strove to enforce a general 
profession of their own form of religion. Thu English went to tho other extreme. In 
the first year of British rule 300 heathen temples were built in the province of Jaffna 
alone. But such was the neglect of tho Christian religion that sixteen years later more 
than one half of the 350,000 native Christian converts committed to English care by the 
Dutch had relapsed into heathen inm, and in 1H51 the whole numlier of Christians in 
connection with tlie noii-llonuui Missions was Baid to be only 1H,040. The religious 
destitution of the Singhalese Cliristians would have been greater hut for the Dissenting 
Missionaries (American and English) who occupied the field. Visiting the bland in 
1015 Bishop Middleton (of Calcutta) found Governor Sir K. Brownrigg active in build- 
ing churches and founding schools, und otherwise promoting religion, but chiefly through 
tlie instrumentality of persons not of the Established Church, which could reckon only 
two clergymen in Colombo, und two or three chaplains at distant stations, and not- 
withstanding the desire of Sir K. Brownrigg and successive Governors for tlie extension 
of the Church’s influence, and tho labours of the C.M.S., which entered the field in 1817, 
the Church in Ceylon up to at least 184G was still feebly represented in comparison with 
other Christian bodies [1]. 

Area of Ceylon, 34,703 square miles. Population , 3,008,339 ; of these (by race) 
3,000,000 are Singhalese (who occupy the southern districts), about 750,000 Tamils or 
Molaburs (who occupy tlie northern part of the isluml and the eastern and western 
coasts), 800,000 Arabs (or Moormen), 18,000 Burghers (the descendants of Portuguese 
mid Dutch), 10,(N)0 Malays, 0,000 Europeans, und a few Yeddalis; and (by religion ) 
more than one-half are Buddhists (mostly Singhalese), about 500,000 Hindus (Tamils), 
800,000 Mahnininedniis (Moormen und Malays), mid 150,000 Christians. 

Ah early as 1818, when tho Society was preparing to enter the East 
Indian field, Ceylon was regarded as included within the scope of 
its operations [la], but more than 20 years elapsed before it actually 
became so [2]. In the meantime however tlie island had slightly 
participated in the benefits of Bishop's College, Calcutta [8], and the 
Society had endeavoured to secure its erection into an Episcopal Bee. 
Bishop Middleton in 1816 thought it “ high time that Ceylon should 
have a Bishop ” [4] ; and in 1885 the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Society at Bath recommended application to Government on the 
subject. It was not considered advisable to do this until Bishoprics 
had been secured for Madras and Bombay [5] ; but in March 1840, in 
reply to a report forwarded by Lord John Bussell on the state of 
religious instruction and education in Ceylon, the' Society, after pointing 
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out that the Indian Bishops had expressed their inability to exercise 
effectual superintendence in the island, recommended the appointment 
of a Bishop for the colony and stated its readiness to co-operate in 
providing and maintaining additional Clergy there [6]. 

' In the following November the Rev. C. Mooyaabt became the first 
Missionary of the Society in the island, being stationed at Colombo [7], 
whence about the end of 1841 he was transferred to Matara or Matura on 
the south coast ; and in 1842 the Rev. H. Von Dadelbzen was appointed 
to Newera Ellia in the interior, and the Rev. S. D. J. Oxdaatjeb to 
Caltura and in 1848 to Calpcntyn (or Kalpitiya) on the west coast [8]. 
In 1848 also a District Committee of tho Society was formed at 
Colombo by the Bishop of Madras [9], and in 1845 Ceylon (which had 
been added to the See of Calcutta in 1817 and to that of Madras in 
1885) [10] was erected into a separate Bishopric under the name of 
Colombo. The first Bishop, Dr. James Chapman, was consecrated in 
Lambeth Palace Chapel on May 4 [11], and landed at Colombo on 
All SaintB’ Day (1845). The Bishop found the whole of the western 
coast of tho island — from Jaffna to Calle— entirely destitute of Clergy, 
excepting Colombo, and there two of the churches were vacant [12]. 
Out of Colombo there were “but three consecrated Churches.’ a 
Southward, among the Singhalese 11 an apathetic Buddhism, or actual 
unbelief,” prevailed. Northward, among the Malabars, “an un- 
impressible Brahminism ” was “everywhere in tho ascendant" [12a]. 
In his visitations of 1846 “ but one feeling ... of kindly welcomo 
and courtesy ” was expressed towards the Bishop wherever he went ; 
but “ although much occurred which could not but please, still there 
waB far more to humble” him, as the following passages from his 
journals show:— 

11 Wherever one goes it is the same ; Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Mahomet, and 
Buddha, each can number his thousands : Christians are counted only by units. 
... To see the land at every step so wholly given to idolatry, could not but stir 
the spirit within, and bring it in abasement before Him to whom alone are known 
the times and seasons of all things. Yet the thought that Christian England 
should for fifty years have held sway over this dark land, and in that time should 
have done and attempted so little for its spiritual improvement, made shame thn 
predominant feeling of the heart too frequently amid the fallen, neglected ruins of 
what a more earnest zeal had done for a less pure faith in the times both of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch [IS]. . . . Were British rule to become, in the 
changes brought about by tho Providence of God from year to year, a fact of 
hiatory to-morrow, no visible impress would be seen of our faith in the whole face 
of the land. With the Dutch it was different. They conquered, they colonized, 
often they converted, the people. Everywhere they built schools and churches ; 
everywhere, to thia day, in the maritime provinces, we see traces of thf m. We 
use them, but we strive not to emulate them. Because they did not all things 
well, we think and talk about their faults, but litflo imitate that in which they are 
elearly mutable. Thia island 1ms now been under British rule for fifty years, but 
not a single church has been built* to be compared with those of which we see the 
ruins in some of the rural districts, or those which witness against us in each of their 
principal military stations [14]. . . . The retrospect is in many respects saddening. 
That I should have been so many weeks absent from home, traversing districts in 
which for so many years British power has been dominant, and English Churchmen 
resident, and yet should only have crossed tho threshold of one consecrated 

* It was not until 1860 that the Bishop could report the consecration (at Bo m bodde) 
■ of t he first church in the Kandyan Province since it became Bnhject to British 

■ rule'* [14a]. 
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ehsreh, Is of itself sufficiently humiliating ; but when it is added that the ruins of 
many fallen churches are visible— proofs of what those whoeame before ns tried to 
do, both among the heathen and for them— the sense of our national aooountable- 
ness is much deepened. When, too, we see our own work undertaken by others, 

r iking indeed the same language, and teaching the same Bible, but coming from 
shores of America to spend and be spent in God's service, for the good of 
those benighted families whom God'B providence has confided to us, the thought 
is more and more humbling, both for our country and our Ghuroh. Education is 
doing its work, and so is dissent. If Christians could bnt be brought to work, 
though not with each other, still not against each other ; without antagonism, 
though not in concert ; some impression— a visible and real impression— might 
be made on the dense and dark mass of heathenism and superstition around. 
But it is far otherwise. Where the field is so vast and so opon ; where so much 
is to be done in every way, and on every side, to Bee altar set against altar, and 
brother against brother, is indeed most sad and humiliating. In the north, the 
soene of my late wanderings, it is less so than in any other part of my diocese. 
There the parochial divisions of the Dutch still remain, and the result is happily 
for peace, in the dearly defined limits of each other's ministrations. . . . Unless 
more help can be given from homo, and more self-denial and devotion are 
exercised here, another half century must pass of England's rule without any 
calculable influence of England’s faith on the heart and mind of Ceylon. The 
stigma attaching to it in the poetry of . . . the gifted Hebcr must still continue its 
reproach. But our hope is of better things. You [the {Society] will work with 
ns " [15]. 

The Society had assisted the Bishop in taking out additional 
workers from England [16], and acting on its principle of not wholly 
supporting but “ assisting to support ’ 1 a Missionary he was able in 
1846-7 to make the Society’s annual allowance of £800 available for 
double the number of clergy. Thus witli a sum of £800 formerly 
allotted to one station (Calpeutyn) six stations were now occupied at 
£50 per annum each- local aid supplying the rest [17]. It had been 
stated that the settled Europeans in the interior were all Dissenters, 
but two travelling clergymen sent there in 1816 were welcomed 
unreservedly, and in ono of the districts subscriptions were at once 
set on foot for building six churches [181. Considerable State aid also 
was elicited by small grants from the Society, it having been shown 
that the S.P.G. Missionaries had in 1847 periodically visited all the 
Government servants, both civil and military, at fifteen different 
stations, “ who must otherwise havo been altogether deprived of every 
ministration of religion ” [19 ;. 

The importance of including tlio Europeans as well as the native 
races in tlio Society’s operations may be illustrated by the fact that, 
whereas before the period of British rule drunkenness (though not un- 
common in some maritime districts) was “ almost an unknown vice " 
in the central provinces, it was in 1850 “ in the mind of some of the 
more principled Buddhists . . . associated with Christianity, as an 
almost necessary accompaniment of conversion. 1 What I * was the 
answer of a Kandyan Chief to a Missionary, who urged upon him the 
baptism of his son, * would yon have me make him a drunkard ? ' ” 
[201. Happily, in Ceylon, caste was of a social and civil, rather 
than a religious, character [21] ; and it was found possible to give 
all the schools, Government as well as the Mission ones, a 
Christian character. So desirous were the natives for education 
that it was reported in 1848 “anywhere and everywhere they 
will at once build a school for tipir children." under these 
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circumstances the Bishop might well regard schools as 44 the real field 
of hopeful labour, of increasing and boundless, but not unfruitful 
labour,” andas the “seed-plot ” of 4< an abundant harvest **[22]. From 
the first Christian education has always formed an important part of 
the Society’s operations in the island [28], and in 1851 a College was 
opened in Colombo [sec p. 7961 which has supplied duly qualified 
Mission agents, lay as well as ordained, the lack of which had hitherto 
been a great hindrance to the cause* [24]. On the resignation ot 
Bishop Chapman in 1861, after 16 years of anxious and devoted 
service, the Society’s Missionaries in Ceylon had been increased 
threefold, and more than one-half were of the native races. Owing to 
the efforts which the Bishop had promoted for raising local contribu- 
tions, the charge upon the Society for the support of each clergyman 
had been kept comparatively low [25]. 

His successor, Bishop Piers Claughton (translated from St. Helena 
in 1862) [26], bore testimony to tho fidelity and worthiness of the 
native clergy— in almost every instance where they had been placed in 
full charge of a district the result was 41 both to increase the number 
and to improve the character of the native converts ” [27]. At the 
close of his episcopate in 1870 he reported that since the formation 
of a Native Ministry in Ceylon 

11 the history of the Church ... in tho island has consisted of an almost con- 
tinuous record of advancement and progress. In villages where there were 
formerly no Churches and no Christians there are now no temples and no heathen. 
I have myself consecrated churches in villages which were a short time before 
entirely heathen and these churches, with very few exceptions, have been built at 
the people's own expense. In the city of Colombo wc have twelve churches. . . . 
One instance of the indirect influence of the teaching of Christian Missionaries is 
that the Sunday traffic in the city of Colombo has greatly diminished ; another 
is that whereas the name of a Christian used to be a reproach it is now coming to 
be thought an honour.” 

The diocese thus presented 14 a good specimen of the practical work of 
the Society” [28], to whom he owed a 44 pressing debt of gratitude” [29]. 
The third Bishop of Colombo, Dr. H. \Y. Jermyn, consecrated in 1871 
[80], was forced by illness to resign in 1874 [81], but much good work 
was done during his brief episcopate. The finances of the Church 
were brought to a sound condition, tho local contributions increased 
fourfold, chaplaincies were established in coffee districts, and the 
Clergy appointed thereto, although principally supported by the planters, 
were 44 pledged to the acquisition of either Singhalese or Tamil, and to 
do Missionary work among the labourers who reside on the estates.” 
There were also cheering instances of wealthy Singhalese Christians 
building churches and schools on their estates, and a system of per- 
manent land endowment of some of the stations was commenced [82]. 
In 1873 the Bishop wrote 

11 There oan be no better field for Missions than Ceylon. Everywhere tho door 
is open wide : with more men and more money we could make sure in a generation 

* The difficulty in providing native agent* hod been enhanced by the fact that (to 
quote the words of the Bishop in 1840) 11 Tho Singhalese is certainly the very anti- 

thesis of the Saxon race ; so little migratory are they, that the removal sometimes to 
the distanoe of only a few miles is looked upon almost as transportation : their native 
village is the home of themselves and kindred and a few miles round it constitutes tlwir 
country [34a]. 
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of all the Bnddhist population. Even now we are progressing well. I myself 
baptised, on my late tour, 28 men of one village, the first fruits of the whole 
village which i b now seeking and being carefully prepared for baptism : yet the 
Tamils are more difficult to deal with than the Singhalese " [88]. 

Bishop Jermyn regarded Buddhism as having lost its hold cm the 
people of Ceylon [31], and the Report for 1874 recorded that 11 by 
tho testimony of all Buddhism is effete ; its hold on the people is as 
slight as it is possible to bo, and soon millions of our fellow-creatures 
will be left without the semblance of a faith " [85]. Five years later 
however the present Bishop of Colombo (Dr. Copleston, consecrated 
1875) [8G] expressed the decided opinion that 

•* Buddhism as a whole is not conquered, .or near it. It remains in the fullest 
Sense the religion of the mass of the Sinhalese. There iB certainly not a display 
of any such zeal among its adherents as the books represent in their description 
of early times ; but we lmvo no means of knowing, I believe, how far such descrip- 
tions, with their multitudes of learned and devout priests, their laity far advanced 
in tho 1 paths,' their enormous donations and sumptuous buildings, and the like, 
arc the product of the historians’ pious imaginations. I am inclined to think that 
Buddhism, with all its severe precepts, h&B always been very indolently and laxly 
pursued by all but a very few. There are now a few who give largely oChd erect 
Dagob&B, and a few who aim at a high standard ; while tho masB are easily con- 
tented with an occasional offering of road-side flowers, and occasional attendance 
at the reading of * bana,’ which has answered its purpose, some of them say, so 
long as they have seen the priest who reads. And I think it is most likely that 
the case was very much the same, even when, with tho patronage of kingB and 
with no rival religions to keep it in the shade, the outward appearance of Buddhism 
was more striking. There is little doubt that Buddhism is far more vigorous in 
Ceylon than it was a hundred and fifty years ago, if the word * vigorous * can bo 
used of that which is essentially Bluggish, dull, deep-rooted, unproductive. At the 
present day it is receiving an itnjietus , so for as it is capable of ‘ impetus,' from the 
prestige given to it by the interest taken in Pali scholarship and Buddhist 
literature in Europe. The Secretary of an obscure Society— which, however, for 
all the Sinhalese know, may be a distinguished one— has been writing, it appears, 
to several Buddhist pricBtB here, hniling them as brothers in the march of intellect, 
and congratulating one or two of them on tho part they took so nobly against 
Christianity in a certain ill-judged but insignificant 'public controversy,' which 
took place years ago in a village called Punadure. These letters the priests have 
printed in a little pamphlet, along with some selections from an English 
book, which describe some spiritualistic performances of Buddhist priests in 
Thibet. The result is that on every side they are inquiring about Thibet It 
is supposed to be the scene of magnificent triumphs of Buddhism, miracles 
being wrought tliero quite aB in the good old days. This nonsense has a 
good deal of effect, I think, on the common people ; whilo tho more educated, 
having really becomo free-thinkers, weleomo tho extravagant encomiums 
passed on the true original Buddhism by Europoan writers, and thereby justify 
their own adherence to tho national religion. ... It is, 1 fancy, considered a 
mark of culture in England to say that Buddhism iB very like Christianity, if not 
almost as good ; and no doubt many think there can be no harm in praising 
Buddhism in England, because no one there is in danger of adopting it. Mow both 
these are errors. Buddhism is not like Christianity either in theory or in practice. 
In theory, if like Christianity at all, it is like Christianity without a Creator, with- 
out an Atoner, without a Sanctifier ; in practice it is a thin veil of flower-offering 
and ricc-giving over a very real and degraded superstition of astrology and devil- 
worship.* And it is also an error to suppose that Buddhism can be safely 

* Speaking on the same subject in the previous year the Bishop aaid that M Buddhism 
was virtually extinct so far as its nobler parte were concerned, but it waa in full vigour 
so far aa it consisted of devil-worship and magic, and the baaeit anperstitions. If you 
said that a man was a Bnddhist, it did not mean that he studied the ancient versions in 
which the holy teaching of Buddha was enshrined; it meant that if that man fall ill 
lie would send for the devil priest, who would come in his frightful garb, shrieking his 
hideous charms, and beating tom-toms around the sick man's bed " [87a]. 
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palled In England. All that eomei ont here and ia made the most of. Two 
priests were induced to go over to Lyons (I think it was), robes and all, to teach 
Bali, it was said to some French savants ; but I am assured that many in Colombo 
believed that the French nation, dissatisfied with their own religion, had Bent for 
these prieBts to teach them Buddhism. Some English gentlemen, passing Gallo 
about five years ago, visited a temple in the south of the island, and held a long 
and most interesting conversation with the priests there (of which conversation I 
was allowed to see a record in MS. before I left England) ; and it appears that on 
leaving, one of them paid a few compliments, such ofi no doubt he could very 
honestly pay, to the morality and philosophy of the creed ho had been discussing. 
These . . . were printed and circulated in a small pamphlet, in which it was 
represented that some English gentlemen had come on purpose to inquire whether 
Buddhism or Christianity were the better religion, and had gone away convinced 
in favour of Buddhism " [87J. 

About this time some excitement was occasioned in various parts of 
Ceylon by the President-Secretary of the so-called 11 Tlieosopliical " 
Society, who with Hindu and Maliommedan disciples from Bombay went, 
about preaching “ strange doctrines.” Worshipping in the Buddhist 
temples “ they attracted much veneration from ignorant followers of 
that religion, and much increased the prejudice against Christianity n ; 
but in 1880 the effect of their teachings had 11 subsided” [88]. 

Meanwhile 11 considerable activity ” was being shown “ in all parts of 
the Church, Native as well as English,” and substantial progress was 
being made [89], the natives being greatly impressed by the fact that 
the Bishop was able to minister efficiently in Tamil and Singhalese as 
well as Portuguese [40]. The “ banners ... set up by differences 
of race, language, and custom ” render it a difficult problem to fuse to- 
gether into one whole and hold together under one organisation the four 
distinct elements comprised in the Church in Ceylon, viz. the English 
residents, the mixed race of Burghers, the Singhalese, and the Tamils ; 
but the Bishop stated in 1878 that the Society “had kept open all the 
means of dealing with this great question, and it had worked in the 
most effective way.” In the native ministry, which it had done much 
to raise up, there were 11 men of high education and European culture, 
who occupied precisely tho same position as European clergymen, who 
wore trusted by Europeans and natives, and ministered to both alike.'’ 
And at “ that great centre of spiritual life in Ceylon ... St. Thomas' 
College,' 1 might bo seen “ English, Singhalese, and Tamil youths living 
together, praying, working, and playing side by side.” He looked upon 
that “ as the best omen for the day when all the varied elements of the 
population should be united into one living Church” [41]. 

The Society, he Btated, held “ a defined relation to the Church of 
England . . . authoritatively representing her both in its work abroad, 
ana also in its claims upon all Church members for their contributions 
towards Missionary enterprise 

“ It does not seek nor desire to keep its work or the fruits of its work distinct 
from the loosl church of the countries where its funds are expended, so as to be 
able to aay this ia ours— we have done bo much— but ... it has ever followed 
the opposite and far higher policy of identifying itself in every country with the 
Missionary efforts of the local church in that country. ... In this, the method 
of tho BJ.G.'i Missionary work, lay the answer to any who ask where ia the 
result of the Society's work in this or any diocese. In this diocese then is 
scarcely a station, except those under the sister society, which does not owe 
much, some of which owe almost all to the S.P.G. Thus in stations where 
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Government provided for the pay of a eateehist the Sooiety gave an additional 
ram to enable the Bishop to place there, instead of a oatechist, a priest.. It is in 
this way that the flourishing churches along the coast from Manaar to Tangalla 
have been nurtured— without the S.P.G. they would have been little, by its help 
they are what they are. Yet so unobtrusive has been the good work of the 
Sooiety that few know that in these Missions it has any part— those, however, 
who know appreciate ” [42]. 

In Bumming up the results of the Society's labours in Ceylon in 
1881 the Bishop said : — 

" The Sooiety has given a Missionary character to all the Church’s work here. 
It has supplied a Missionary side to the work of almost every ohaplain and 
oatechist. 

11 In laying greater stress on this than on the work, though there is some good 
work, which the Sooiety could point to as entirely its own, I consider myself to be 
giving the highest praise. If it is true here, to an unusual extent, that there is no 
marked line of distinction between ohaplain and Missionary, English Church and 
Native Church, between one part of the Church and another,— this is due to the wise 
and unostentatious course which the Society has punned. At the same time, let me 
not be thought to underrate the excellent work and very encouraging results 
which have been seen, for instance in the Buona Vista Mission, or the invaluablo 
services of St. Thomas’ College, of which the Sooiety, though not the founder, is 
the liberal supporter. 

“ I am conscious that since I have been here, less has been heard of the S.P.G., 
and that I have discouraged the titles 1 S.P.G. Mission 1 and 1 S.P.G. Church,’ 
whioh were used almost universally of all that was not 1 C.M.S.* I was myself 
oalled the * S.P.G. Bishop.’ We now hear less of S.P.G. and more of the Church 
and of the diocese. This is simply because, till of late years, S.P.G. meant the 
Church, and meant the diocese ; while tho C.M.S. meant, in most minds, a body 
outside it. Knowing it to bo the desire of your Society to be the handmaid of the 
Church, not a substitute for it, I have not hesitated to count on your generous 
willingness to be so far put in a secondary position. My efforts to induce the 
Church Missionary Society to givo prominence to the diocese rather than the 
Society alone have not been altogether unsuccessful, because your Sooiety has 
allowed me to assume such willingness on your part. Now that we have to en- 
deavour to organiso the dioccsc as one whole, it is much easier for me to call on 
all to recognise their membership of the diocese, than it would have been to call 
on 'the C.M.S to join the 8.P.G.’ 

" If I have made my meaning at all clear, it will be seen that I wish to show 
that we owe it to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel that we— not 
merely have Missions but— are a Missionary Diocese; and that if, by God's 
blessing, wo solve the problem of organizing a compact Church out of our many 
different elements, it will be in great measure due to your Society ” [43 J. 

The course taken in the early part of Bishop Copleston’s episcopate 
of “insisting more than before on the distinctive teaching and 
discipline of the Church,” involved “ the loss of most of that aid 
which formerly was obtained from Presbyterians.” (The work among 
the English planters is here more particularly referred to.) The loss 
however was “ more tlian compensated for by the increased attachment 
of Churchmen ” [44] ; and in the four years following the final with- 
drawal of State aid the number of Clergy increased by nearly 20 
per cent. [45]. On the announcement of disestablishment in Ceylon 
the Society came forward in 1882 with a grant of £2,500 towards 
providing a permanent endowment for the See, when (on its next 
avoidance) the Government episcopal income will cease [46]. In 1880 
the Diocesan Synod formulated a constitution appropriate to a self- 
governing Church [47]. 
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The principle of self-support has bees so effectively applied as to • 
justify the expectation expressed by the Bishop in 1889 that 

“ we shall not have ocoasion to fear, oven when the Society’* grant is— as of 
course it must some day be— entirely withdrawn, that any of the Society for the 
Propagation of the OoBpel stations will be altogether unable to maintain the 
ministrations of the Church ” [48]. 

A few years previously the Diocese had begun to benefit from the 
reversion to tho Society of what is known as “ the Stuart Property," 
estimated to be worth £10,000 [40]. 

A brief notice of the chief stations of the Society in Ceylon is 
subjoined, from which it will be seen that twelve are situated on the 
west coast, two on the Bouth, and two on tho east coasts, and five in the 
interior of the island. 

Reference* (Ceylon, Gene rul View). — ,TL] M.H. 1 H.T-t, pp. S2-I 57 ; Q.P., April 1855, p. S. 
[la] Jo., V. 81, pp. 8-10-54 ; Jo., V. S3, pp. 2CJ9-7U. [21 Jo., V. 44, pp. 851-9; 

R. 1840, pp. 59, 117. [3 1 R. 1833, p. 50. [4] M.R. 1854, p. 255. [6] Jo., V. 44, p. 880. 
[6] Jo., V. 44, p. 820. [ 7] I MSS., V. 38, pp. 75, 229 ; Jo., V. 14, pp. 351-8; B. 1840, 
up. 59, 117. [8] Q.P., July 1848, p. 10; B. 1842, pp. 27 nnd 85; K. 1843, pp. 48, 45; 
Jo., V. 45, p. 25. [O] R. 1843, pp. -12, 40. [10, llj R. 1815, pp. 91-2; R. I860, p. 118. 
[la] B. 1840, p. 87; Jo., V. 45, p. 280. [12a | R. 1847, p. 100. F13] M.H. No. 18, 

pp. 14, 15, 48. [14] M.H. No. 17, pp. 15, 10. |14«] Jo., V. 40, p. 125. [15] M.H. No. 
18, pp. 49-51. [10] Jo., V. 45, pp. 174, 180-7, 191. [17 j R. 1817, pp. 94-0 ; Q.P., July 1846, 
p.18; Jo., V. 45, p. 250; ner. also R. 1857, pp. 107-8, mid R. 1858, p. 111. [181 B. 1848, 
Ik 90. [1©] Q.P., January 1848; R. 1848, p. 113; U. 1858, p. 111. [20] Bishop of 
Colombo*!! journal, 1850; M.1I. No. 21, Part III., pp. 39, 40; *rc also R. 1875, p. 88. 

[ 21] M.H. No. 17, p. 22 ; do., No. 18, p. 5 ; R. 1809, p. 120. ! 22 j M.H. No. 17, p. 26 ; M.H. 
No. 18, p. 44 ; R. 1848, pp. 1 1 5-0 ; K. 1H 49, pp. 189-40 ; R. 1850, p. 75 ; R. 1858, pp. 109-10 ; 
B. 1872, p. 80. [23] K. 1849, pp. 189-40 ; R. 1850, pp. 75-0, 79 ; R. 1854, pp. 00, 101 ; 
R. 1848, pp. 115-0: R. 1849. Ik 131 ; R. 1881, p. 51. [24] M.H. No. 17, pp. 37-40; B. 

1848, p. 45 ; B. 1840, p. 140. ! 24« I M.H. No. 18, p. 45. [26] R. 1861, p. 176. [26] B. 
1862, p. 171. [ 27] B. i860, p. 110; B. 1870, p. 90. j 28] R. 1803-1, p. 121; B. 1B68, 
p. 96; B. 1870, p. 90. |29j R. 1809, pp. 120-1. [30] R. 1871, p. 110. [31] li. 1878. 

p. 84 ; R. 1874, p. 37. 132] R. 1872, p. 80; H. 1878, p. 84. [33] R. 1878, p. 84. [84] 
R. 1H78, p. 84; see. also R. 1868-4, p. 121. [35J R. 1874, p. 37. [30] R. 1876, p. 87. 
[87] R- 1879, pp. 89-40. j 37a j M.P. 1878, p. 308. [38] K. 1880, p. 44. [30] R. 1877, 
ik 81 ; R. 1878, p. 38. [40] R. 1877, p. 81 ; Q.M.L. No. 24, p. 2. [41] M.FJ1878, pp. 867-8. 
[42] M.P. 1878, p. 275. [43j D MSS., V. 50; L., Bmliop of Colomiio, St. Andrew's Day, 
1881; B. 1881, pp. 51-2: see also similar testimony in 1889; I MSS., V. 25, pp. 854-8. 
[44] R. 1878, p. 88: sec also R. 1878, p. 84. [45 j R. 1890, p. 58. [40] Applications 
Coinmittoo Report, 1882, pp. 12, 11, and vii; do., 1890, p. 15; R. 1884, p. 44; B. 1886, 

t bO : see also Q.M.Ti. No. 24, p. 2. [471 It. 1880, p. 50. [48 j R. 1889, pp. 55-9. [49] 
MBS., V. 25, pp. 304, 380, 889-40 ; do., V. 20, p. 218 ; D MS 8., V. 81, No. 7a. 


CHATTER LXXXVI. 

Part II.— NOTES OF THE PBINCIPAL STATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
IN CEYLON. 

West andNoKTH-WEST Coasts, I.-XII. ; South Coast, XIII., XIV. ; 
East Coast, XV., XVI. ; Intebioh, XVH.-XXL 
WEST AND NOUTU- WEST COASTS. 

(I.) COLOMBO, 1840-92. 

The Society’s operations in Ceylon began (not at Newera EUia in 
1888, at at Matnra in 1841, as some of the early S.P.G. publications 
state [!]), but at Colombo in 1840. The Bev. E. Mooyaabt, who 
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was then stationed there, was removed to Matura some two yean 
later [2]. During the next six years effective Mission work appears to 
have been carried on in the district by lay agency under the superin- 
tendence of the Colonial Chaplains ; for on the appointment of the next 
8.P.O. clergyman, the Rev. C. Alwis, in 1848 or 1849, there were no 
less than fourteen native congregations for him to take charge of in the 
neighbourhood, and the Diocesan School Society, “ the most important 
handmaid” of the S.P.G., could exhibit in its thirty schools in and 
around Colombo nearly 1,500 children, many of whom were inspected 
by the Bishops of Calcutta and Colombo in January 1849 [8]. In tho 
same year the Society accepted the trusteeship of St. Thomas' Col- 
lege [4], which with its assistance was opened in 1851, its jubilee 
year (1851-2) being further marked by the foundation of the future 
cathedral in connection with the college [5j. From this time Colombo 
has been the centre of the Society's work in Ceylon. Of the college, 
which is specially noticed on page 795, it will suffice to say here 
that its influence for good has extended throughout the island, where 
many native laymen as well as clergymen, educated within its walls, 
“ are doing their best to support and extend the Church of Christ ” [6]. 

The other branches of the Society’s Mission in Colombo embrace 
pastoral and evangelistic work among the various races, including the 
inmates of the jails and of the pauper and leper hospitals, and involving 
the use of four languages —English, Singhalese, Tamil, and Portu- 
guese. 

The chief centres of the Mission are Mutwall, in the north-eastern 
suburbs [7J (including the Cathedral and College), Cotton-China 
(or Kotahena) the eastern district [8], and Kaymon’s Gate [9]. 

A fresh impetus was given to the cause by Bishop Claughton, who 
at the commencement of liis episcopate began 11 tho practice of preach- 
ing to tho natives, in large numbers, at their work in the coffee 
stores ” [10], and afterwards continued to do so in the open air once 
a week for more than a year [11]. Open-air preaching has since been 
carried on with good results by the clergy, thousands of heathen being 
thus reached who would never have been got into any place of 
worship [11a]. 

Much attention has been devoted to the Tamil Coolies, and as early 
as 1855 the Rev. C. David of Cotton-China (himself a Tamil) 
expressed his surprise at the “amount of Christian knowledge pos- 
sessed by the numerous emigrants from the Madras Missions.” Mr. 
David visited the Coolie-sheds twice daily and was heard gladly. 
Frequently he addressed 500 at one time— Heathen, Mahommedans, 
and Christians- and in 1860-1 from 7,000 to 8,000 coolies were 
annually coming under his instruction [12J. 

Besides similar work among the Coolies the Rev. C. Dewasagayam 
of Kayman's Gate, another Tamil clergyman [18], was able in 18G1 
to minister to the inmates of the leper hospital in Singhalese and 
Portuguese as well as Tamil. Though half of them were heathen 
they were always willing to hear the Word of God and to join in 
prayer [18a]. 

To the Rev. S. W. Dus, a Government Chaplain and the superin- 
tendent of S.P.G. work at Demetagode in 1869, the Church is indebted 
for the translation of the Prayer Book into Singhalese— a work 
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which the Bishop of Colombo stated in 1869 had been “ performed 
with remarkable success,” although, owing to circumstances, his 
translation had not at that time been generally adopted in Ceylon 


Reference! (Colombo).— {11 M.R 1864, p. 257; Q.P., January 1868, p. 2. [2] R. 
1840, p. 117 ; R 1841, p. 189 ; R. 1842, p. 27 ; Q.P., July 1848, p. 10. [3] M.H. No. 28, 
pp. 6 and 41; R. 1840, pp. 189-40. [4] R 1849, pp. 181-H; Jo.,V. 40, pp. 8, 75. [fi] R 
I860, pp. 78-9, 98; R 1859, pp. 72-8, 107-8; Jo., V. 40, pp. 274, 288 ;R 1862, p.109. 
[0] R. 1864, p. 100; Q.P., April, 1855 ; R. 18(19, p. 115 ; R. 1870, pp. 82-8; R 1888, p. 48 ; 
R 1887, p. 48; R. 1888, p. 62; R 1891, pp. 59-00. [7] Q.M.L., No. 24; R. 1856, 
p. 122; R 1858, p. 112; R 1800, pp. 152-8; R. 1868, p. 100; R. 1805, pp. 180-7. [8] 

Q. M.L., No. 24 ; R. 1855, p. 122 ; R. 1859, pp. 110-17 ; R. 1800, p. 152; R. 1801, pp. 176-7 ; 
R 1804, p. 185 ; R 1867, p. 124 ; R. 1«I50, p. 110. [9j Q.M.L., No. 24 ; R. 1855, p. 122 ; R 
1857, p. 109; R 1858, p. 118; R 1859, p.117; R I860, pp. 158-4 ; R. 1801, pp. 177-8 ; 

R. 1862, p. 172; R. 1868-4, p. 121; R. 1804, p. 135; R. 1865, p. 180; R 1809, p. 110. 
[10] R 1808, p. 90; R 1808-4, p. 121. [11] K. 1805, p. ISO; R 1867, p. 124. [11a] R. 
1807, pp. 128-4; R 1808, p. 90; R. 1880, p. 44. [12] ft. 1855, p. 122 ; R 1858, p. 119 ; 
R 1859, pp. 119-17 ; R 1800, pp. 152-4 ; K. 1801, pp. 170-7. [13] R 1855, p. 122; R 
1857. p. 109 ; R I860, pp. 158-4; R 1808-4, p. 121 ; R. 1805, p. 180; R 1809, pu 119 
[lSa] R 1801, pp. 177-8. [14] R. 1809, p. 110. 


(II., III.) MILAGRAYA and GALKISSE, 181G-92. 

Previously to the appointment of the Rev. «T. Thurstan to 
Milagraya in 1840 that station was under two native catechists, and 
when in 1852 Galkisse, which had formed part of the charge of the 
Rev. 8. W. Dias, Colonial Chaplain, was added to it, the combined 
Mission made up an area of 27 square miles to the south of Colombo. 
The two distinguishing features of Mr. Thurston’s work were the 
bringing the people to contribute, with liberality hitherto unpre- 
decented, to the support of religion among themselves, and the 
teaching of the children “ to earn almost all their whole living even at 
an early age.” When Mr. Thurstan arrived there was no church in 
the district, but “ almost entirely ” by the aid of his congregations 
"three churches” and 11 ten schools” were erected within the 
next five years, the people contributing money, materials and labour, 
some of them working by moonlight after a hard day’s (twelve 
hours) work at their own callings. The churches were situated (1) 
at Milagraya, 8} miles south of Colombo ; (2) at Wosher’s Village, 
Colpetty, li miles south of Colombo; and (8) at Timbirigasyaga, 
4 miles south-east of Colombo. Of the population of 18,800 in 1854, 
nine-tenthB were professing Christians " and at least eight-tenths ” 
were professed "members of the Church of England” forming nine 
congregations. Among them however were still "a great many, 
who in the hour of trial ” (such as sickness) resorted to “ heathen 
ceremonies.” Numbers of the men had “ become perfectly ashamed 
at the folly, if not shocked at the wickedness,” of these old ceremonies, 
“ but the majority of the women ” still hankered after them. [1]. 

The system of industrial education was introduced into Ceylon by 
Mr. Thurstan at Colpetty, Milagraya, in 1850. 11 Numerous were the 
predictions of failure ” in the attempt, bnt in a few years it answered 
the 11 most sanguine expectations ” and was “ appreciated by all classes 
of society.” Mr. Thurston's feeling was that 

"If we can but train up the rising generation in such schools, the idleness. 
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poverty and wickedness with which the villages now abound, most, by God’s 
blessing, be lessened; the inability of the villagers to contribute towards the 
maintenance of Christian teachers be removed ; Satan's stronghold must be 
undermined, and a highway opened through his territory for the glad tidings of 
salvation.” 

In the Industrial School the boys were trained “to act as village 
schoolmasters, or industrious peasants. 1 ' Employments were taught 
which thev might with advantage introduce into their villages on 
leaving school [2] — such as the cultivation of arrowroot, tapioca, 
guinea-grass, cinnamon, &c., the rearing of cattle and silkworms, and 
the manufacture of furniture. The institution soon gave “ a stimulus 
to industry among the parents of the boys." When the preparation of 
arrowroot (the first object attempted) was introduced, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in inducing the villagers to cultivate it, but 
when they perceived a prospect of a ready and certain return, neglected 
lands were reclaimed, and idle hands employed, so that whereas in 
1852 only 52 lbs. of roots were offered for sale, in the first six months 
of 1855 over 28,000 lbs. were purchased from the villagers. Similarly 
the women during a period of famino wore at last induced to undertake 
the manufacture of baskets &c. Industrial classes were formed in three 
villages, and in 1855 numbers of females who but a short time before 
“ dreamed away their existence, lounging on mats," were engaged 
in active and useful employment [8]. 11 The failure of the Government 
in several similar attempts ” renders Mr. Thurstan’s success, with his 
limited resources, all the more remarkable [4]. In 1855 his institution 
gained a second-class medal at the Fans Exhibition [5], and in 1861 
its entire Bupport was undertaken by the local Legislature [6]. The 
general work of the Mission has continued to prosper [7]. 

Reference (Milagraya &c.)— [1] M.H. No. 28, pp. 1-40 ; R. 1858, p. 00 ; Q.P., January 
1368 ; Q.P., October 1861, p. ». |S] R. JH5U, p. 70; M.H. No. 28, pp. 8-12; 

R. 1858, p. 00 ; R. 1851, pp. 00-100. 1 3 1 K. 1854, pp. 90-101 ; Q.P., October 1854, p. 8 ; 
B. 1856, pp. 121-2; R. I860, p. 157. [4] R. 1854, p. 101. [5| M.F. 1H56, p. 48. [0] R. 
1850, p. 120; R. 18C0, p. 157 ; R. 1801, p. 170. |7j R- 1072, p. 81; K. 1870, p. 85. 


(IV., V.) H0B0TT00 (or MOBATUWA) and COBALAWELLE (south 
of Gtdkisse ), 1858-78, Ac. 

In 1858 a Singhalese catechist, Mr. A. Dias, was engaged for the work 
of evangelising the heathen in this district, under the superintendence of 
the Chaplain, the Bev. C. Senanayaka. Some four years later, when 
he was ordained deacon, there were 8 churches and 10 schools in the 
Mission, and in Morottoo alone there wore 6,500 Church members out 
of a population of 15,000 [1J. A new church was also in progress 
there, and on St. John’s Day (December 27) 1861 the building, the 
cost of which (over £5,000) hod been defrayed almost entirely by a 
Singhalese (“ Modliar De Soyza was consecrated nnder the name of 
“ Emmanuel Church." It was built in the “ Perpendicular Gothic 
style," and surpassed “everything of the kind in Ceylon." Five 
thousand people, including the Governor, were present at the conse- 
cration [2]. At both stations the cause continued to prosper, and 
Morottoo in 1864 was 14 almost to be considered a Christian town, 
Buddhists being the exception amongst its inhabitants ” [8]. At one 
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time 11 a good deal of hostility" to the Church prevailed amongst the 
Wesleyans, but by 1869 this had “ greatly lessened ” [4]. Four years 
later two of the Coralawelle villages began to provide half of the 
stipend of their Missionary [5]. 


Befartmeei (Morottoo &c.)— 11] R. 1868, p. 118. 
p. 118-19 ; B. 1800, p. 156 ; R. 1801, 

. 1800, p. 166 ; B. 1804, ~ ~ 


, . [2] B. 1868, p. 118; B. I860, 

166 ; ft. 1801, p. 170 ; B. 1809, p. 117. \9] B. I860, pp. 118-10 ; 
pp. 184-6. [4] B. 18G0, p. 117. [OJ B. 1870, p. 86. 


(VI.) PAHTUJtA, or PANADTTBE (south of Coralawelle), 1848-92. 

Work was begun at Pantura in 1848 by Mr. F. de Mel, a Singhalese 
catechist, who alter five years’ effective service was ordained deacon [1]. 
Under Dutch rule in Ceylon there were many churchos in this district 
“ in which proponents officiated.” On the abandonment of the pro- 
ponent system by the English “ the churches were suffered to fall 
into ruins, and the people relapsed into Buddhism.” Mr. de Mel 
however discovered among them a desire to return into the fold ; his 
efforts to lead them were seconded by the Christians, and by 1858 the 
first-fruits of native Churches had been gathered in Kehelwatta, 
Naloor, Horeytuduwa, and another village, and temporary places of 
worship had been erected in them at the expense of the converts [2]. 
From this time active opposition was encountered from the Buddhists, 
but the continued building of new churches and schools and the 
gathering-in of fresh congregations testified to the value of Mr. de Mel’s 
work during the next eighteen years [8]. 

Good effect was produced by the schools, in some instances children 
being 41 the means of converting their parents by imparting ... the 
elementary truths of Christianity ” [4]. 

Hence the Buddhist leaders found it necessary to forbid the sending 
of children to the Mission Schools and to establish l( opposition schools.” 
They also (so it was reported from Horetuduwa in 1888) resorted to 
persecution and instituted societies for propagating Buddhism and 
overthrowing Christianity [5]. 

References (Pantura). — [1] R. 1833, pp. 17, 70 R. 1H58, p. 112. [2] B. 1866, p. 1SS 
B. 1868, p. 112; R. 1860, p. 117. [3] R. 186H, p. 112 ; R. 1803, p. 100; R. 1804, p. 186; 
B. 1870, p. 86. [4] R. 1868, p. 112; R. 1801, p. 177; R. 1802, p. 172. [5] R. 1888, 

pp. 61-2. 

(VII., VIII.) XOOBENE, or XURTOA, with NEGOMBO Ac. (north 
of Colombo ), 1808-02. 

In the district extending 25 miles north of Colombo to Negombo 
and including five principal stations, all densely peopled, a great desire 
was professed in 1847 for the establishment of. the Church of England, 
the people offering 44 to contribute monthly towards the maintenance 
of the Mission.” A grant was assigned from the Society’s funds by 
the Bishop of Colombo [1], but it does not appear that the Society 
became actually connected with the district or had a resident Missionary 
there until 1808, when the Bev. T. Christian was stationed at Koorene 
and regular services were established by him and the Bev. J. Dart at 
Negombo [2]. By Mr. Christian’s diligent labours the work was so 
extended that in 1875 his district covered 841 square miles, containing 
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over 10,000 soqIb, of whom 1,788 were Church people. The populetion, 
mainly^Singhaleae, included many Tamils, some Burghers, and a few 


J (Koorene &c.) — [1] B. 1847, pp. 90-100; I MSS., V. 94, pp. 81, 8M. 

[9] R. 1867, pp. 107-8; R. 1868, p. Ill ; R. 1803, p. 100. [8] R. 1804, p. 185 ; R. 1809 
p. 119; R. 1875, p. 87. 


(IX.) GHILAW (i north of Negombo), 1846-83, Ac. 

Some years previously to 1846 a party of Tamil Christians in India, 
weavers by trade, being persecuted for their religion, sought refuge in 
Ceylon, and having been allotted a spot of land near Chilaw by the Dutch 
Government they settled there and introduced (as the Flemings did 
in England) the art of weaving. At the request of the District- Judge 
the Bishop of Colombo stationed a catechist thore in 1846, Chilaw 
being then mode a branch of tlicPutlam Mission [see below]. A church 
had been built for the people some years before by the lion. F. I. 
Templer, but many of them were “ living in a state of reckless sin, 
from utter but irremediable neglect." “ They were accustomed to 
make offerings in the neighbouring tomples,” and 11 only two of them ” 
could read, though some of the children hod been baptized by the 
Romish priest. On taking charge the Society's Missionary was 11 much 
cheered " by a gift of 100 copies of the Tamil Scriptures from the 
American Mission in the north of Ceylon, and in less than two years 
a great improvement was visible. 

In August 1847 Confirmation and Holy Communion were adminis- 
tered at Chilaw for the first time, and in English and Tamil. At this 
visitation the two survivors of the original settlers were presented 
to the Bishop, “ and with less of native grace than adulation prostrated 
themselves" before him. The community now consisted of 60 or 70 
adults, and while the rate of Cooly wages was only 6r7. a day, the in- 
dustrious weaver could earn from 8s. to 5s. a day at his loom [1]. 

The subsequent record of the Mission is one of regular work 
among Tamils and English, ministrations to prisoners also being 
mentioned in 1866 [2]. 


J Inference* (Chilaw).—! fl] M.H. No. 1H, pp. 46-7 ; Q.P., January 1848, pp. 11-18 ; R. 
1848, pp. 111-18. |2J Q.P., January 1H53 ; K. 1860, p. 154; R. 1H01, p. 178; R. 1869, 
p. 174 ; R. 1863, p. 100 ; 11. 1860, p. 146 ; R. 1860, p. 1 1!» ; U. 187S, p. 81. 


(X.) PUTLAM (north of Chilaw ), 1846-88. 

This Btation, then the seat of the Government, was in 1846 made the 
centre of a Mission district, including Calpentyn [p. 673] and Chilaw 
[see above], under the Bov. S. Nicholas. A site for a church was 
selected in 1847, when tho Holy Communion was celebrated at 
Putlam for the first time, but the efforts of the residents, described 
as “meritorious ” in 1846 [1], had not succeeded in erecting the 
building as late as 1864, when a freBh attempt was made [2]. 

To the Tamils however the Mission has proved of considerable 
benefit [8], not the least important feature of 'which has been the 
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revival among coolies of ihe impressions of their early Christian 
education in India [4]. 


. References (Putland.— [1] R. 1846, pp. 80, 00 ; Q.P., July 1840, p. IS ; M.U. No. 18, 
pp. 44-6; R. 1848, pp. 110-14 ; Q.P., Jiumary 1848, p. 11. [2] U. 1804, p. 180. f3j It. 
I860, p. 164; R. 1801, p. 178 ; R. 1800, p. 110 ; R. 1870, p. 30 ; R. 1877, p. 81. [4] R. 
1888, p. 44. 


(XI.) CALPENT7N, or KALPITIYA, 1842- 70, &c. 

The chief inhabitants of this populous Malabar town, situated on a 
peninsula 25 miles north of Putlam, had been begging for a clergy- 
man for over three years when in 1842 the Bev. B. D. J. Ondaatj® 
was transferred there from Caltura, which was given up as an S.P.Q. 
station. About this timo (1842-8), a church was built “ on the site 
of an dd Portuguese Bomisli church,” chiefly at the expense of the 
District Judge, Mr. J. Cavio Chitty, and on August 10, 1846, eighteen 
Tamils were confirmed in it by the Bishop of Colombo. 

This being “ the first visit both of a Chief Justice and a Bishop at 
Calpentyn,” the two functionaries, who travelled together, were wel- 
comed on landing by “ multitudes of eager and excited natives.” The 
temporary withdrawal of tho clergyman had been followed by tho 
“secession . . . to Borne of Mr. Chitty and many others,*' but the Mis- 
sion was now (1846) connected with Putlam and placed under the charge 
of the Bev. B. Nicholas, the Society’s principle “of aiding rather 
than maintaining Missions ” being here first applied in Ceylon, and 
with signal success [see p. 662] [1]. At this time the district was “ the 
only position occupied by the Church between Jaffna [in the extreme 
north] and Colombo, a range of populous country of 250 miles,” and the 
Government Agent, Mr. Caulfield, a promoter of the Mission, assured 
the Bishop that for the fourteen years in which he had resided in the 
island he had never before been 14 at a station where a clergyman 
was placed, or where ho could bo blessed with tho Church’s minis- 
trations ” [2], The ministrations of Mr. Nicholas (a Tamil) proved 
“acceptable to Europeans as well as to natives” [8J ; and he soon 
reclaimed some of tho secedcrs and won respect from all parties [4]. 
Borne opposition appears to have been encountered in 1858 [5] ; but 
the Mission progressed, and in 1861 services were being conducted in 
Portuguese as well as Tamil and English [6J. 

References (Calpentyn), — [1] R. 1848, p. 48; R. 1840, pp. 89, 90; M.H. No. 18, 
pp.. 89-44; Q.P., Jnly 1840, p. 18; U. 18-17, p. 96; Q.P., January 1848, p. 1L [2] R. 
1846, pp. 89-90 ; M.H. No. 18, pp. 41, 46. [3J M.li. No. 18, pp. 49-8. [4J R. 1847, p. 90. 
[5] QiP., January 1868. [6] R. 1801, p. 178 ; R. 1800, p. 140. 

(XH.) MANAAB, 1852-88. 

This small island, separated by four miles of sea from the north- 
west coast of Coylon, forms a link in tho connection with India vid 
” Adam’s Bridge.” . 

At a visit in 1851, when he administered confirmation in English 
and Portuguese, the Bishop of Colombo found over fifty communi- 
cants — t ha t is, almost all the resident adult members of the Church 
then in ihe island. Since the cession of Ceylon by the Dutch (1796) 

xx 
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no Christian minister had been stationed in Manaar, and the station 
was now only visited twice a year by the Rev. J. 0. Arndt from 
Jafiha. The result, as the community represented to the Bishop, was 
that “ their children die unbaptized, their dead ard buried without the 
solemn ordinances which they crave ; and some are tempted to join a 
less pure faith. 1 ' With the aid of the Society and the Government, 
the Rev. R. Edwards was stationed at Manaar in 1852 [1]. His work 
consisted in ministering to the Christian congregation in the Fort 
Church, in organising and conducting schools, and occasionally en- 
deavouring to convert tho heathen and Mahommedans in what was 
described in 1655 as 11 not ... a very hopeful field of labour" [2]. 

Reference* (Manaar).— fl] M.H. No. 17, p. 4 ; R. 1853, pp. 108-0; R. 1850, # pp. 120-1 ; 
QP, April 1856. [2] Q.P., April 1851$ R. I860, pp. 120-1 ; R. 1857, p. 100; R. 1868, 
p. 118 ; R. I860, pp. 117-18 ; R. 1801, p. 178 ; R. 1802, p. 173; B. 1876, p. 80. 


SOUTH COAST . 

(Xm.) MATURA, 1841-02. 

This was the second station occupied by the Society in Ceylon, the 
Rev. E. Mooyaart being transferred there from Colombo “ about the 
end of the year 1841 ” [1]. Tho district, which was termed " the 
stronghold of Buddhism and Demonism," comprised 08,921 Buddhists, 
8,785 Mahommedans, and 876 Christians. For the Christians, most of 
whom it was feared liad “ from long neglect, sunk into a state of 
religious indifference,” services were opened in the town of Matura, 
“in a Dutch church,” and at tho out-stations of Tangallc, Hamban- 
tollc, and Belligam [2]. To tliia branch of work the Rev. S. D. J. 
Ondaatje added services in Singhalese and Portuguese, but such 
was the opposition o E tho Buddhists, whoso priests numbered 500 
m, that up to 1859 “very little effect appears to have been pro- 
duced upon the large heathen population” [4]. When in 1864 a 
church was consecrated at Matura (it liad been erected during tlio 
previous eight years to supersedo tho Dutch Presbyterian building in 
which the services had been held), the Mission was said to have “ very 
good prospects of success ” [5] ; but the Report for 1870 showed that 
the work among the heathen had been hindered by the Missionary 
having to minister to tho English [6]. In tho latter year a church 
was consecrated at Tangalle, where sinco 1864 good work had been 
done by the Rev. F. D. Ediiebinghe as resident Missionary [7]. 

References (Matura).— [1 ] Q.P., July 18-1 8, p. 10, and see p. 661 of tin's book. [2] Q.P., 
July 1848, p. 11 ; R. 18 J 8, pp. 45-6. | 3| Q.P., July 1846, pp. 11, 19; li. 1847, p 114; 
Q.P., January 1858; R. I860, p. 156. [4] R. 1850, p. 120. [5] R. 1856, p. 121 ; R. 1857, 
p. 100 ; R. 1858, p. 114 ; R. I860, p. 120 ; R. 1864, p. 185. [6] R. 1870, p. 85. [7] R. 1804, 
p. 185 ; R. 1876, p. 86. 


(XIV.) BUONA VISTA, GALLE (west of Matura), 1860-92. 

In 1858 “ an estate of about eighteen acres of land ” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galle, “with extensive and substantial buildings erected 
upon it," was bequeathed by a Mrs. Gibson to the Bishop of Colombo 
and others intrust “ for the maintenance of a Native Female Boarding 
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School" to which she had devoted all her care and resources for 
thirty-five years. “ No ministerial or Missionary work ” having been 
14 commenced there by any religions body," the “ unobstructed field ” 
offered 14 a most inVmng field of labour for a new station/' and on the 
representation of the Bishop that without the Society's help 41 all 
must fall to the ground/’ it was occupied by the Society in 1860 44 as 
a purely Singhalese Missionary work" and placed under the Bev. J. 
Bamfobth. In the meantimo the school — which had once contained 
over 100 boys and girls, but at the time of Mrs. Gibson's death (at the 
age of 88) had dwindled down to fifteen children — had been revived by 
the Acting Chaplain at Gallo (the Bev. B. Phillips), and for its main- 
tenance £he continuance of Government aid (£90 a year) had been 
secured, m addition to local contributions ( £20 to £80 a year) and 
the produce of the cocoanut estate— estimated at from £12 to £30 a 
year [1]. Lace-making was introduced in 1863, and in 1865 (Mr. 
Bamforth having mennwliilo left [2] ) an impetus was given to the 
whole Mission by the appointment of Mr. Piiilif Mark* (a brother 
of Dr. Marks of Burma), who was ordained in 1866. Under his and 
Mts. Marks’ superintendence the Mission and Orphanage became 
thoroughly efficient [3]. 

In 1873 tho School was pronounced to be the best of its kind 
under Government inspection [4], and tho Report for 1876 stated that 
“ from one point of view ” the Orphanago is “ even more important 
than St. Thomas’ College ’’ [sec p. 668], as it aims “ at training not 
only Christian fathers, but also Christian wives and mothers.’’ In 
connection with tho Mission there were now branch stations at Talpc, 
Malalagama, and Ahangama, with nourishing day schools for boys and 
girls, and in the Sunday Schools separate classes were held for Christian 
and heathen men also [5]. On his transfer to Trincomalee in 1890 
(when the Bov. F. Mendis took charge of tho Mission and Miss 
Callander of the Orphanage) Mr. Marks thus reviewed the past : — 

“ Whore twenty-three years ago there were so few adult Christians that there 
were no regular services in the Mission, even on Sundays, nor any need of them, 
there are now hundreds of devout worshippers of the only trnc God, numbering 
amongst them no less than 118 Communicants. When we remember that quito 
as many more converts have gone out from here to various parts of the colony, 
or to other countries, or hare been taken to their eternal rest through faith in 
Christ Jesus— when we .think too, of how much has been done in the cause of 
Christian education, where formerly there was little except what was attempted 
in the Orphanage, with its then small number of inmates and imperfect organi- 
sation, there fa indeed reason to praise God. . . . Statistics whether of nino 
months or of twenty -threo years, can show but little of the far reaching blcssingB 
promoted by a Mission such as this ” |GJ. 

Reference* (Buona Vista).— [1] I MSS., V. 24, pp. COO-1 ; do., V. 26, pp. 0-11, 18, 14, 
22-8, 24-8, 87, 42, 62, 66, 80, 89, 72; R. 1669, pp. 116-18; R. 1680, pp. 151-2; R. 1881, 
p. 176 ; R. 1802, pp. 371-9. f2] R. 1868, pp. 99-100. \3] K. 1805, p. 137 ; R. 1878, p. 84. 
[4] R. 1878, p. 84. [5] R. 1876, pp. 33-4; M.F. 1877, pp. 596-7; R. 1877, p. 31 [0] 

M.F. 1800, p. 117 ; B. 1800, p. 58. 

EAST COAST . 

(XV.) TBIHCOMALEE, 1842-52, &c. 

Dazing three days* stay at Trincomalee while on his way to 
Englandin 1880 the Bev. W. Mobton, an Indian Missionary of the 

xx2 
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Society [se& p. 910], officiated on the Sunday in the Garrison Church 
and baptized the child of the Wesleyan Mtirionary, Mr. George [1]. 
The extreme point of Fort Frederick was mentioned by the Bishop of 
Colombo in 184G as being “held very sacred by the Hindus, and 
offerings of flowers, &c. are thrown every month , from it into the sea, 
with much solemnity ; nor is the highest point of the precipitous rock 
without its tale of Sapphic interest from blighted affection " [2], Mission 
work in connection with the Society was organised at Trincomslee in 
1842 or 1848 by the Chaplain, the Bov. 0. Glennie [8], and during the 
next six years on annual grant of £48 elicited £72 per annum from 
Government and private sources, and directly led to the appointment of 
three catechists and the formation of a Portuguese and a Tamil congre- 
gation at Trincomalee and of two others (English and Portuguese) at 
Batticaloa, and to the baptism of 80 heathen, and indirectly led to 
the opening and maintenance of three schools among the Tamils f4]. 

Visiting Trincomalee in 1840, the Bishop of Colombo was gratified 

11 to see the Church in the position it ought ever to occupy abroad as well as 
at home, in the respect and affection of all its members : education doing its 
work well; the people constantly and faithfully visited; the ordinances and 
services of the Church duly and fully observed 11 [5]. 

An examination of the Mission Schools by the Bishop in 1850 
confirmed his opinion of such agencies as being “the best and by 
far the most effective means of propagating the Gospel among the 
heathen ” [6], 

References (Trincomalee)-— [1] C.D.C. Report, 1830-1, p. 11. [2] M.H. No. 17, p. 84. 
Tel R. 1843, p. 43 ; Jo., V. 45, p. 85. |'4J R. ]N4H, p. 117 ; Q.l\, January 1848, pp. 14-15. 
[5] M.H. No. 18, p. 13. [6] R. 1850, p. 78; Q.P., October 1852, p.2; M.H. No. 24, 
pp. 55-7. 


(XVI.) BATTICALOA (south of Trincomalee ), 1846-92. 

Of this, the first place in Ceylon visited by the Dutch (in 1602), 
the Bishop of Colombo reported in 1846 : — 

“ It is inhabited wholly by Tnmuls, whose religion is lirahminical. There is a 
temple in almost every village, although many of them are mere sheds. Home of 
them, however, arc of stone, ornamented with mythological figures of bulls, mon- 
sters,. &e. The town is built on the island 1’uleantivoe (Tamarind Isle), and the 
fort by the Dutch, as tlio date over the gateway marks, in 1682. This is now 
almost wholly in ruins, having no more than a single residence within it. . . . 
That which was pointed out to mo us the Dutch church is now a miserable, 
dilapidated ruin, serving ns a stable. I saw no mark of its ever having been 
appropriated as a church, and if it had, it would not now be desirable, on account 
of its distance from the population of the town, and the unshaded exposure of the 
road to the sultry heat of the sun. A single Mahometan soldier is in charge of 
the fort. 

11 We have a place assigned by government for the episcopal service, but it is 
under the charge of an uninstructcd and inefficient catechiBt. The Bev. 8. 0. 
Glenie visited it from Trincomalio, at a distance of more than seventy miles, at 
my request, to prepare the few candidates for confirmation ; and will continue to 
do so once in a quarter until some permanent arrangement is completed : the 
present must not continue as it is. Tho Protestant portion of the community 
are almost all Wesleyans : they have one large chapel, and one resident mission- 
ary. The Romanists have two chapels, and a single priest from Goa. There ere 
also a mosque and a Brahminical temple” [1] 
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In 1842 the Society had been appealed to by the District Collector 
to assist in an effort originated by Governor Mackenzie for the 
improvement of the condition of the Veddahs. Villages were formed 
in 1841 at Nelavelly, 27 miles from Batticaloa, and at Oomanne, still 
further in the wild forest. Under the encouragement given, the 
Veddahs, who had been in “ a most abject and miserable condition," 
11 soon cleared the ground, built houses, formed gardens, and learned 
readily the use of agricultural implements." Another tribe, observing 
their increased comfort, built a village at Caravethy, and a fourth 
tribe was assisted in settling at Nadene. 

The “ undoubted aborigines of the island " were “ now for the first 
time gathered together, and brought within the reach of civilization." 

The Bishop of Madras, whom the Society consulted in 1842, could 
not then recommend it to occupy Batticaloa as a Mission Station, and 
the Work being one which only those on the spot could undertake, the 
co-operation of the Wcsleyans was sought and obtained [2]. At the 
time of the Bishop of Colombo's visit in 184G a native Missionary, 
maintained by the Government, was still resident among the Veddahs, 
two of whom the Bishop interviewed, but the schools which had been 
opened, had been abandoned partly fi-om want of teachers, and partly 
from tlio indifference of the people [8]. 

After a personal inspection of the Veddahs in their homes four 
years later the Bishop considered that the Government experiment 
carried out by Mr. Atherton " was a successful one, as far as their 
settlement in villages, the formation of homes and families, and con- 
sequent social improvement is concerned " ; “ but their religious in- 
struction" had “ all to be done." Indeed their "Religious Instructor" 
stated that, some years before, about 50 had been “ baptized by the 
Wcsleyans, who had now left them altogether. They had no school, 
and very little religion. He was desirous of doing more to instruct 
them, but did not know how." He had been a Wesleyan himself 
“ but could get no guidance and no instruction." He now asked the 
Bishop to receive him for confirmation “ and to take charge of those 
who were committed to him by tho Government.” This was done in 
connection with the Mission at Batticaloa, and arrangements were 
made for the regular visitation of all the Veddah villages— now seven 
in number— ranging along about 40 miles of coast [4]. 

In Batticaloa itself attempts had been made to prejudice the people 
(generally) against the Church and the rite of confirmation, but the 
Bishop's visit in 184G strengthened many in their attachment, forty 
persons were confirmed, and a site was selected for a church in place 
of the unconsecrated chapel in use, which it was necessary to remove 
to make way for improvements. Owing to the recent discontinuance 
of the Government schools in the district the Society's two schools 
were now the only ones among a population of 60,000. Of these, 
that opened gratuitously by Mrs. Hannah, the wife of the Catechist, 
and taught by herself (a native), was "one of the best girls' schools in 
Colombo " [5]. 

In 1855-6 the Bev. S. Nicholas (a Singhalese) and the Rev. J. 
Hannah (a Tamil) were appointed to Batticaloa ; services were held 
by them in Tamil and English at three branch stations [6], but up to 
1868 11 with scarcely any result " [7], 
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Some of the* heathen, while admitting the truth of the Missionary's * 
remonstrances, spoke of themselves as “wild insects” and as worshipping 
as their fathers had done ; and on one occasion when their paddy 
crop was dying for want of rain and their prayers hod been unheeded, 
they were found to have removed their god into the midst of their 
field “ jn order, that feeling the heat, he might bring a shower of rain 
for his relief” [8]. 

In 1876, when tho Government agency was removed to Battiealoa 
from Trincomalee, tho pastoral work among the English wob hindering 
evangelistic efforts among tho heathen, but the Rev. D. Somandeb 
had effected some good among a remote village of toddy drawers who 
hod given £40 towards building a church [9J. Mr. Somander had long 
been anxious to open work among the Veddalis [10], and, although the 
records are silent on tho subject, these people do not appear to have 
been entirely neglected, as in connection with the out-station of 
Petthale the Rev. A. Vethecan in 1889 referred to a Vcddah congre- 
gation, and speaking of the race he said:— 

“ The thought of more Gods than one true God has not onoe entered. into a 
Vodda’s head; tho Vedda neither makes an image, nor bows down to it, nor 
worships it ; tho Vedda does not, without due regard, take the name of God into 
hiH month, nor does ho abuse the name of the deity with rash oathB; ho honours 
his father and mother and others like them ; tho Vedda does not malign his 
neighbour, nor is ho angry with him ; he docs not quarrel with him, nor seek 
revenge upon every light injury; adultory and fornication are unknown to him; 
stealing is very rare among the Veddas ; as a rule, the Vedda speaks always tho 
truth” [11]. 

References (Battiealoa).— [11 M.H. No. 18, pp. 17, 18. [2] Jo., V. 45, p. 29; R. 1848, 
p. 48; M.H. No. 18, pp. 2:1-8. [3] M.IT. No. 18, pp. 28, 25. [4| M.H. No. 24, Part III, 
pp. 29-30, 41-fl, 68-4. [5] M.ll. No. 21, Turt III, pp. 28-81, 84, 87-8. fOJ R. 1858, 

p. 121 ; K. 1880, p. 151 ; R. 1882, p. 17-1. |7| R. 1883-4, p. 120. [8] R. 1872, p. 81. \9] 
It. 1870, p. 36. [10] R. 1804, p. 136. |11J JTJF. 1889, p. 151. 

INTERIOR. 

(XVII.) HEWERA E1LIA, or NTJWARA ELYA, 1842-70. 

Little is recorded of this station during tho time of the first Mis- 
sionary, the Rev. H. H. Von Dadhlszen. In 1848 (the year after his 
appointment), when he had a small English congregation, his return to 
India was proposed by the Bishop of Madras on the ground that there 
was not sufficient scope for a man of liis powers, the place itself 
offering “ no field for Missionary labour among the natives," though in 
the season it was visited by “ tho first people " of the island, it being 
the sanatorium of Ceylon [1]. Mr. Von Dadels/cn, however, remained 
until 1847 [2]. His successor, the Rev. J. Thurston, removed to 
Colombo after a stay of fifteen months. Under the Rev. J. Wise, who 
took charge in 1849 [8], tho work of the Mission was “ one of continued 
progress," and of the Church opened in 1850 and consecrated in 1852 
the Bishop of Colombo wrote in the latter year, that the building 
then formed 

“ not only tho brightest ecclesiastical ornament of tho diocese, bnt an abiding witness, 
I trust, of Christian truth and our Church’s vitality in the very centre and on tho 
very summit of this heathen land. As Buddhism has its shrine (a mere shed) on 
the summit of Adam's Peak, 7,600 feet above the sea leftol, Christianity has built 
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its nobler sanctuary on the elevated plains of Nnwara Elya, dizeet from which rises 
Pedro-Taragalla, the apex of Ceylon, to tho height of above 8,900 feet ' [4]. 

The station had now become a permanent assistant chaplaincy [5], 
In 1856 an Industrial School was established by the Bev. E. 
Mootaabt, and an ex-Buddhist priest became a pupil, but after three 
years’ successful management it was discontinued, the population being 
found insufficient for its maintenance [6]. In other respects the work 
among the Singhalese had been growing [7], and to the Bev. B. 
Phillips, who took charge in 1859, it was a great relief after living 
in many parts of the island to come to Newera Ellia and 11 behold the 
singular spectacle of a native village almost entirely Christian, free from 
all the usual signs of idolatry." At the same time he reported that 
“ a great and salutary change " had been made in the Kandyan marriage 
laws “ at the request of the natives themselves " [8]. 

The Mission, which embraced work at Batnapoora (an ancient 
Singhalese city), Saffragam, and Badulla [see p. 680] [9], appears to 
have ceased to receive aid from the Society in 1870 [10]. 

References (Nowcra Ellin). — [1] R. 1843, pp. 44-5 ; M.R. 1854, p. 276. [2] R. 1847, 
p. 07. [3] R. 1848, p. 115; R. 1840, p. 141. [4] M.H. No. 24, pp. 80-1; R. 1852, 

pp. 100-10. [6] R. 1852, p. 110. [6 1 R. 1850, p. 121 ; R. 1857, p. 100 ; R. 1858, p. 114 ; 
It 1859, p. 120. |7] R. 1850, p. 121 ; R. 1858, p. 114. [8] R. 1859, p. 120. [9] it 1858, 
p. 114 ; H. 1869, pp. 118-19. [10J E. 1802, p. 174, and tlio Annual Reports subsequent 
to 1870. 


(XVHI.) KANDY (north of Newera Ellia), 1849-60. 

In urging the Society to establish a Mission at Kandy in 1843 tho 
Bishop of Madras said:— 

11 If this ground— a most promising field of Missionary labour— be not occupied 
immediately , it will be lost to the Church of England for ever. Kandy is the 
capital and centre of tho coffee-plantations of Ceylon ; numerous Europeans and 
East Indians must era long be employed as superintendents of those estates, and 
many are so employed already ; and at the least there are thirty thousand natives 
of India, imported aB labourers from the continent, without anyone who cares 
whether they have a soul or not. They have thews and sinews and that is enough." 

At that time there was a Colonial Chaplain in Kandy and 11 a 
very valuable Mission " of the C.M.S., whose operations however 
were “ strictly limited to tho town " [1]. When, a few years later, the 
chaplain secoded to the Church of Borne, the Bev. H. Von Dadelszen 
of Newera Ellia was appointed his successor, and the Bishop of 
Colombo wrote to the S.P.G. (February 9, 1847) : — 

"You may point to this as one example of a faithful Missionary of your own 
being selected purp wely to counteract the sophistries and seductions of Romo. 
Hie result has fully confirmed my selection. Confidence succeeded to distrust 
and unreserved satisfaction has been expressed to me by many " [2], 

In 1849 the Society undertook tho pastoral core of an Indo-Fortu- 

S ese congregation at Kandy, the Missionary (the Bev. E. Labbooy) 
ving also the charge of Kornegalle and Kaigalle [see p. 681] [3] . After 
ten years' labour Mr. Labrooy could not report very encouragingly 
of his Kandy flock [4], but under the Bev. G. 11. Gomes in 1864 
their numbers greatly increased [5]. 


References (Kandy).— {1] R. 1848, pp. 48-4. [21 R. 18 
pp. 801-2. [8] R. 1840, p. 189) M.H. No. 24, p. 16 \ Jo., V. 4 
p 122; R. 1859, p. 118. 5] B. 1864, p. 186 ; B. I860, p. 118. 
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(XIX.) MAHARA ( west of Netvera ElUa ), 1847-8. 

In 1847 the Bishop of Colombo reported that “ a real movement 
for good ” was at work among the Singhalese, who were 11 offering in 
different districts to give ground" and “labour and materials for 
churches and schools," if he would supply clergymen and teachers. 
As instances, the nativo headman of the Mahara district, a Christian, 
proposed, in return for a clergyman for a population of 20,000, to buili 
either one large church or four small ones (at Paffingodde, Mahara, 
Himbulgodde, Alutgamma), “and to go with his family into the 
district for tho superintendence of the schools, and to throw all the 
weight of his influence in support of tho clergyman," for whom also a 
house would bo built. Already at one place ho had called the people 
around him and claimed “ their own efforts for tlieir own good." “ At 
onco there were fifty volunteers to dig the foundation and thirty more 
to proffer labour." A native Registrar in tho same district was “ about 
to build on entire church " at Farawclla ; and at Calamy a son (aided 
by his father) hod undertaken to repair a church built by his brother 
at a cost of £800. Against such overtures as these it was not possible 
“to turn a deaf ear or a closed hand and heart," and the district was 
entrusted to tho Bev. J. Thurstan. In the next year the Mission 
embraced 70 villages, “ clustering in a population of about 87,000 souls, 
one third of whom ” professed 11 a nominal Christianity, having been 
baptized many years ago, but long since neglected." Already nine 
schools hod been opened, and services were licing held at twelve 
different places in temporary buildings erected by tho natives. The 
Society’s aid for the support of a clergyman at Mahara does not appear 
to have been required after 1848. 

References (Mahara).— R. 1817, pp. 08-9 ; I MSS., V. 24, pp. 81, 88-5; B. 1848, 
16, 115-16. 


(XX.) BADULLA, 1848-92. 

At this place, which was being visited in 1848 by the Rev. J. 
Thurstan of Mahara (40 miles westward) [1], arrangements wore 
made in 1850 for building a church in memory of Major Rogers, a 
Government Agent highly esteemed by the natives [2] ; and in 1854 
a regular Mipsion was organised under tho superintendence of tike Rev. 
B. Mooyaart of Newera Ellia [8J. An Industrial School was begun 
in 1856 [4] ; in 1867 the resident native Catechist, Mr. A. Rathna, 
was ordained, and in the next year the church was consecrated and a 
confirmation held. The Church members now numbered 72, more 
than half being Europeans [5]. As the centre of the Onvah district, in 
which (with a population of 84,000) there was no other resident 
clergyman of any denomination, Badulla offered a wide field for a 
Mission [6]. In 1864 it was described as the least satisfactory of the 
Missions [7] ; but eight years lator, tho Rev. G. H. Gomes being then 
in charge, it had become “avory successful one"— there being “a 
large number of native Christians, whose piety and zeal might put to 
the blush those who have better opportiMties " [ 81 . 

Owing however to the claims of the English residents the Missionary 
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here, as elsewhere in Ceylon, was unable to devote as much time as 
he desired to the native Christians and heathen [9]. 

References (Badulla).— [1] R. 1848, *p. 116. [2] M.H. No. 24, pp. 2-11. [8] R. 1854, 
up. 100-1 ; R. 1867, p. 109. 14] R. 1856, p. 121. [BJ R. 1857, p. 109; R. 1858, pp. 118-14*. 
[6] R. 1862, pp. 172-8. [7JR. 1864, p. 186: mo also R. I860, p. 154. [8J R. 1872, 
pp. 80-1. [0J R. 1876, pp. 86-6. 

(XXI.) MATELLE ( north of Kcindy) , 1864-92« 

This place, and Komegalle and Eaigalle [see p. 679], were described 
by the Bishop of Colombo in 1848 as 

“ ont-statioDB of the Government, with resident European magistrates, and agents, 
and many Burghers of mixed descent, attached to the courtB and offices of Agency 
for each district, who, with their families, are most of them members of our com- 
munion, but wholly unvisited now by any Clergyman, except myself in these 
periodical wanderings. At each place 11 (the Bishop said) “I was welcomed very 
cordially by the respective representatives of Government, who placed their court- 
houses, Ac., at my disposal in every case, for Divino Service, and famished them 
as decently and fitly for the occasion as circumstances would allow ” [1]. 

Matters appear to have continued thus until 1867, when such 
local support was elicited for the maintenance of a clergyman and the 
building of a church at Matelle that the Society’s bounty, “ the moving 
spring, which set the whole at work,” was not then needed at all [2]. 

In 1864 however a catechist IS], and in 1869 a native clergyman, 
the Rev. W. Herat, wero stationed at Matelle by the Society [4]. 

References (Matelle).— [1] R. 1848, p. 116. [2] R. 1857, pp. 107-8 ; R. 1858, p. 111. 
[8] R. 1864, p. 186. [4j R. I860, p. 119. 


Statistics. — In Ceylon, where (1840-02) the Society lias assisted in supporting 62 
Missionaries (27 Natives) and planting 40 Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 919-20), 
then are now in connection with its Missions 4,229 Christians, 1,268 Communicants, 174 
Catechumens, 86 Villages, 88 Schools, and 5,846 Scholars, under the care of 12 Clergy 
men (8 Natives), 200 Lay Agents, and a Bishop [p. 7671. [See also the Table, p. 782.] 
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CHAPTER LXXXVH. 

JJORNEO AND THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Fast L— BOBNEO. 

The island of Borneo, situated in the Eastern Archipelago, was visited by Europeans 
in 1829, 1508, and 1520, bnt the first European settlement on it was formed by tho Dutch 
at Landak and Sudakana in 1608. This was soon discontinued, and an English one 
established in 1009 was abandoned in 1028. The Dutch factories were revived in 1747 
and 1776, and though these were relinquished in 1700, tho Dutch have managed to socure 
permanent possession of over two-thirds of the island. Under the East India Company 
a British settlement was founded in 1702 at the island of Bolembongan, which hod 
been ceded by tho Sultan of Sulu ; but owing to tho attacks of pirates it was removed in 
1775 to the island of Labuan, a small factory being at tho same time planted at Brunei. 

» to re-establish their first settlement the Company gave up their connection 
orthem Borneo in 1808. Between 1888-41 Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Brooke 
ostsblished the independent State of Sarawak, which is under the exclusive influence of 
Great Britain; ana Labuan Island woh made a British colony in 1846. (Area of 
Sarawak, about 41,000 square miles; population, about 800,000.) Extensive con- 
cessions in North Borneo were obtained from the Sultan of Brunei by somo Americans 
in 1865, bnt not ntilised, and finally in 1877-8 the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu ceded tho 
same district to Mr. A. Dent, who transferred it to the British North Borneo Company. 
Further cessions havo since been obtained, and in 1888 the British Government assumed 
a formal 'protectorate over tho territory, which comprises the whole of tho northerxi 
portion of Borneo from tho Sipitong lliver on the west to tho Sibuco Biver on the 
east coaBt, with all tho islands within a distance of three leagues. ( Area of British 
North Borneo, 80,709 square miles; population , estimated at from 150,000 to 
200,000, mainly Malays, Bajows, Dobuub, Haloes, Dyaks, and Chinese.) Area of tho 
island of Borneo, about 2R0,00O square miles. Estimated population , 1,840,000, 
consisting mostly of Dyaks (aborigines), Malays, and Chinese or Dyak-Chinese. Tho 
principal languages spoken are (1) Malay, (2) flea Dyak, (8) Land Dyak, (4) Milanow, 
and (5) Chinese. Each of tho tlireo Dyak languages (2-4) havo many varieties of dialects. 

The Sea Dyak race retain tho hereditary energy of predatory habits. The Land 
Dyaks ore a mildor race, who, although they liavo proved themselves very capable of 
learning, are below the Sea Dyaks in civilisation and impressibility. 

Tho Dyaks live in long houses erected on poRts from 12 to 15 feet above the ground, 
and containing from two to fifty families under tho headship of ouo man. Tho private 
rooms of each family open on to a common vcninilali, where tho men cany on various 
occupations— making nets, baskets, boats, Arc., and tlio women pound the paddy, and the 
stranger comes and goes. 

Although the Dyaks have a vague belief in God (whom they call Tuppa, Jeroang, or 
Dewatoh), practically their ancient religion consists of a firm belief in innumerable and 
mostly hostile spirits, to whom sickness and misfortune are ascribed, and to avert whoso 
wrath offerings and prayers are to bo made. They havo also endless superstitions. about 
charms and magic. Thus they will not sow their poddy until tlie voice of a certain bird 
is heard in the woods; and, when on an expedition, if ono of tlie omen birds sings behind 
them they return, convinced that misfortune will overtake them if they proceed. 

From the fear of evil spirits or dovils arose tlio Dyak custom of nead-toking. If a 
man lost his wife or child, ho put on mourning and sot out to take as many human heads 
aa ho considered an equivalent for his misfortune— thus hoping to propitiate the evil 
spirit of health. Before sowing the seed in his farm ho sought more heads, which 
he brought home fastened about his neck, to rejoice over when the harvest was reaped. 
The custom thus derived so spread that a head-taker became regarded in the light of a 
successful warrior; and the ghastly present of a human head became the favourite 
love-token which a young man laid at the feet of the girl whom he desired to marry. 
The women incited the men to this horrible practice, and it mattered not whether the 
head was that of a man, woman, enemy or stranger— a head they would have for a 
wedding present. 

Sixty years ago Englishmen know little about Bomoo, except that it waB a largo and 
fertile isluid, and that its coasts were inhabited by a set of daring and cruel pirates, who 
infested the seas in the neighbourhood of their island, and robbed and murdered the 
crews of very many vessels every year. 

In 1880 it attracted the attention of Mr. James Brooke, formerly a naval cadet, who 
while travelling in search of health and amusement was mqyed to devote himself to the 
su pp ression of the existing piracy and slavery, and to the amelioration of the c o ndition os 
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the inhabitants of the island. After eight yean' preparation' and inquiry he iafled 
from England in the iioyoWri, which wae fitted oat at hu own espenie end manned by 
a crew who had been under training nearly three yean. Landing almost a stranger at 
• Kuching on August 15, 1888, his influence rose and prospered until he was besought 
by the native rulers to take upon himself the government of the region where the 
beneficial effects of his interference first manifested themselves, and on August 1, 1848, be 
became Bsjah of the Province of Sarawak. Each year of his rule was marked by new 
services to the cause of humanity, robbery and murder were suppressed, and the natives 
were taught and encouraged to gain a honest livelihood by trade or farming. 

The Society’s operations in Borneo began at Sarawak in 1848 and 
were extended to North Borneo in 1888. 


(I.) PROVINCE OF SARAWAK, 1846-92. 

Having (as above described) prepared the way for tho introduction 
of Christianity, Rajah Brooke appealed to the Church at largo to assist 
him in establishing a Mission. 

Neither tho S.P.G. nor tho C.M.S. being able to undertake the 
work, a personal friend of Mr. Brooke, the Rev. C. D. Brcreton, 
organised on May 2, 1846, a committee, under the presidency of the 
then Earl o f. Ellesmere, to form a Church Mission institution which 
should collect and administer funds for sending out and supporting a 
Mission to Sarawak under Mr. Brooke's protection, with a view to tbs 
eventual extension of Christianity 11 throughout the island of Borneo 
and the adjacent countries inhabited by the aboriginal and Malay 
races.” The list of contributions was headed by tho Queen Dowager, 
and the 8.P.G. subscribed £h0 per annum [1J. 

In June 1847 the Rev. F. T. McDougall, M.A. (of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and a Fellow of the College of Surgeons), was appointed by 
ti le Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to bo the 
head of the Mission. The Rev. W. B. Wright and the Rev. S. F. 
Montgomery, M.A., were chosen as his fellow-labourers. But before 
the tune for their departure Mr. Montgomery died of fever, caught in 
visiting his parishioners at Upper Gomal. The two remaining 
Missionaries, with their wives and children, sailed from London for 
Singapore in November 1847, and after an eventful and trying voyage 
reached Singapore May 23', 1848, and landed at Sarawak (or Kuching*) 
on June 80, 1848 [3]. 

They were hospitably received by the English residents in the 
Rajah's service, and tho upper part of the court-house was assigned as 
their abode until a Mission-house could be built. A school and 
dispensary were fitted up at once for the use of the natives, and, 
being much resorted to, brought tho Missionaries into contact with 
the people, and enabled them to gain their confidence. On Advent 
Sunday 1848, five orphans of Malay and Dyak mothers were baptized. 
Mr. Wright resigned his post in January 1849, and Mr. McDougall 
worked on alone until 1851, when, the Mission-house being built and 
inhabited and the churcht completed, Bishop Wilson of Calcutta 
came to consecrate it, and brought with him from Bishop’s College, 


* 11 Kuching," in Malay, means a cat. 

t St Thomas’ Church. Tho foundation was laid on August SB, 1848, and the build- 
E was erected by Chinoso carpenters, from drawings and models by Mr. and Mm. 
cDowaU. The baptismal font was a largo white shell, largo enough to held an 


infant [4a]. 
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Calcutta, Mr. 0. Fox to take charge of the native school. Mr. W. W. 
Wioholls, following in the same year, remained but two years, and 
then returned to Bishop's College. From the time of the consecration 
of the church (January 22, 1861) daily services in English and Malay 
or Chinese became the rule [4]. 

During the first three years of Mr. McDougaU's residence at 
Sarawak, besides the work of his own immediate station at Kuching 
(which was the residence of the Bajah, the Malay chiefs, and the 
trading population, both Chinese and Malay), he had to pioneer the 
way among the Dyak tribes for settling Missionaries among them when 
they should be sent [5], so that when in 1861 the Bev. W. Chambers 
arrived from England, and in 1862 the llev. W. H. Gomes, a Singhalese, 
from Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and tho Bov. W. Horbburgh from 
China, openings were made and work was ready for them to begin 
upon. Up to Juno 1862 there had been about 60 baptisms [6]. 

Mr. Chambers wont to the Sea Dyaks on tho Batang-Lupar 
and its branches, and Mr. Gomes to tho Sea Dyaks on the Lundu 
river ; Mr. Horshurgh was unable to stand the climate more than three 
years [7]. 

The increase of tho Mission staff and other additional expenses 
having exhausted the resources of the Borneo Church Mission Fund , 
it would have been impossible to carry on the work unless the S.P.G. 
had undertaken the wholo charge and expense of the Mission from 
January 1868 [8]. 

An endeavour was now made to complete tho organisation of the 
Church in Borneo by consecrating Mr. McDougall, then in England, 
as Missionary Bishop, the Society having iii 1852 set apart £5,000 
towards an Episcopal endowment.* Temporary difficulties, however, 
prevented this step being taken ; but in 1855 he was designated Bishop 
of tho colony of Labuon, and returning to Borneo he remained there until 
three Bishops could be assembled at Calcutta for the first consecration 
of \an English Colonial ] Bishop out of England , which took place on St. 
Luke's Day, October 18, 1855. The Bishop on his return to Sarawak 
found that Sir J. Brooke objected to his exercising his functions there 
as Bishop of Labuan, and therefore appointed him Bishop of Sarawak, 
enabling him as such to exercise his jurisdiction and superintend the 
Church's work in tho Bajah's dominions [9]. 

In 1855 the Bev. J. Grayling, from England, and Messrs. Koch 
and Cameron, students from Bishop’s College, Calcutta, were added to 
the Mission staff. Mr. Grayling, after a short trial, was unable. to 
bear the climate, and Mr. Cameron, finding the work not suited to him, 
left also [10]. 

Mr. Gomes was ordained priest, and Mr. Koch deacon, in 1856, 
and while Mr. Chambers at Banting and Mr. Gomes at Lundu were 
slowly and steadily making their way among the Sea Dyaks, having 
each gathered together a band of converts and built small churches 
at either place, fresh openings were occurring elsewhere. The Mission 
schools at Kuching were prospering, tho Church services well attended, 

a ji • ii m ■ i. 1.* 




remarkable, especially among the gold mines at Bauh or Bow, where 
ithe Bishop had established a Mission [11]. 

• A further grant of £9,000 was made by the Society in 1881 [9a]. 
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Just then, in the beginning of 1857, when all seemed so full of 
hope, the rebellion of the Chinese against Sir James Brooke's 
government checked the work, and threw everything into confusion. 
Attacking the town of Euohing on the night of February 18, they 
sought to kill the Bajah and his European officers, some of whom 
were slain, and othors miraculously escaped, and the place was ravaged 
with fire and sword. The Bishop and his family, with those who had 
sought safety in the Mission-house, the wives and children of the 
Europeans, and some of the Christian Chinese and their families, took 
refuge at Linga in the Government fort, near which Mr. Chambers 
was stationed, and where he and his Balow Dyaks did their best to 
provide for the necessities of the refugees. While there Mrs. McDougall 
and her daughter attended a native feast by invitation, but retreated 
in horror on finding sorved up at it “ threo human heads ... on a 
large dish, freshly killed, and slightly smoked, with food and sirih leaves 
in their mouths." 11 The Dyaks had killed our enemies and were only 
following their own customs by rejoicing over their dead victims." 
After a month the whole party returned to Sarawak to find their 
homes ransacked of all tlicir goods. This was a great check to the 
work of the Mission, for most of the Chinese, good and bad, were killed 
or driven out of the country by the Malays and Dyaks, and the old 
head-taking spirit had been rekindled, so that it was long before the 
Dyaks again settled down to be influenced by the teaching of the 
Missionaries amongst them [12]. 

While the country was in this state of constant alarm Messrs. 
Hackett, Chalmers, and Glover arrived from St. Augustine’s College. 
They were ordained deacons on Trinity Sunday 1858, and Mr. Chalmers 
was appointed to open a Mission among tho Land Dyaks [18]. 

In June 1859 the permanent iron-wood church which had long 
been building at Banting was consecrated, and a confirmation held 
there. Soon after this, when the Bishop had gone to Lundu to visit 
the Mission and confirm, he was warned of a Mahommedan plot, which 
had been long in preparation amongst the Malays, to kill all the 
Europeans, root out Christianity, and proclaim the rule of Islam. It 
soon after discovered itself by breaking out prematurely at Kennoit, an 
out-station on the Bejang River, where two Europeans, Messrs. Fox 
and Steele (formerly Mission agents), fell victims ; but owing to the 
faithfulness of tho Dyaks to their Cnristian friends and Missionaries 
the plotters were discovered and punished, and further mischief was 
prevented [14]. 

The country, however, was long after in a state of alarm, and 
unfavourable to Missionary work ; by constant outbreaks of piracy at 
sea, and fighting and head-taking on shore, the people's minds were so 
occupied with war that they had no heart to listen to tho things that 
belong to their peace. 

The Missionaries remained quietly at their posts, keeping their 
s mall flocks together, studying the language, making translations for 
the use of their converts, and acquiring influence over the heathen by 
relieving their wants, attending to them in sickness, settling then* 
disputes, and the like. 

Mr. Chambers' industry and energy soon enabled him to acquire 
and reduce the difficult Land Dyak language to writing, and instruct 
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many of the Quop people who offered themselves as catechumens. In 
December 1859 the JBiahop visited England. During his absence the 
three new Missionaries, not being able to stand the climate, resigned ; 
but in 1861 Messrs. Crossland and Mesney, from St. Augustine’s 
College, and Messrs. Ab 6, Zehnder, and Richardson were sent out from 
England [15]. 

In May 1862 a conflict took place between the Sarawak Govern- 
ment steamer and pirates off the coast of Borneo. The Bishop of 
Labuan, who was accompanying the acting Governor, Captain Brooke, 
took part in the conflict and sent an account in a letter which was 
published in the Times of July 16. In referring the matter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury the Society asked his Grace “ to address 
to the Bishop . . . such a letter as ho in his wisdom " should “ see 
fit, 9 ’ and added that apart from this case it repeated its principle and 
deprecated its Missionaries ever 'willingly engaging in any of those 
conflicts which may surround them in their distant fields of labour [16]. 

When on May 28, 1864, the Bishop and Clergy met together as a 
Diocesan Synod for the first time, they desired that their “ first 
Resolution should be an expression of gratitude to the . . . Sodiety 99 
to whom “ the existence of the Church ” in Borneo was, under God, 
owing and under whose fostering care “ the foundations of a great and 
permanent work 99 had 11 been laid 99 [17]. 

Already the influence of Christianity was spreading to even distant 
tribes. Thus a Balow Dyak named Rcmbu, while at Banting exercising 
tho craft of his tribe (who itinerate and make llyak ornaments in brass, 
silver, and gold), was taught and baptized by Mr. Chambers. In due 
course of time he returned to his own country, far inland, and became 
the head of his village. Thero for ten years (1859-69), during which 
he saw no one to further instruct him, he taught the people of his own 
house, and Dyaks coming from thence brought messages from him and 
reported that he had built a substantial church, where thirty of his 
poople regularly assembled for prayer [18]. Similarly, in 1868, Buda, 
the son of the old pirato chief Linga, himself noted as a head-taker 
and pirate, having conversed with some Christian Dyaks, became an 
inquirer and put himself under Mr. Chambers' instruction. Ho showed 
great earnestness and ability, learning to read and write in a short 
time. The following year he returned with his wife and daughter, to 
be more fully instructed. Then lie went back to his own tribe, and so 
successfully and diligently did tho work of catechist among them, that 
on Mr. Chambers visiting them in 1867, after six days' and nights* 
careful inquiry and examination, he found upwards of 180 of them so 
well instructed and so desirous to bccomo Christians that he felt it 
his duty to baptize them all. And thus another congregation of 
Christians sprung up amongst the Sarebas, the very people who but a 
few years before were tho worst of all the piratical Dyaks, and most 
dangerous enemies of Sarawak. 

The number of Dyak converts was now (1867) above 1,000, and 
besides the mother church at Sarawak there were four permanent 
churches and three chapels in which increasing congregations of 
native Christians regularly assembled. The women, who from the 
beginning had opposed the giving-up of head-taking and of other 
heathen practices incompatible with the profession of Christianity 
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and who thus formed the greatest obstacle to the Missionary, were now 
following the example of their husbands, and brothers. Thus at 
Lundu out of 50 candidates for confirmation more than half were 
women, and in all the stations the women and girls were offering as 
catechumens [19]. The schools too were now more regularly attended 
and in many cases sought after, and six Dyaks were working as 
catechists among their own people [20]. 

While the Dyaks necessarily occupied tho chief attention of the 
Missionaries, the Chinese settlers (many of whom were Dyak-Chinese — 
the descendants or sons of Dyak women) and immigrants were not 
overlooked [21]. 

The converts willingly contributed to the support of one of their 
number (Foo Nygen Khoon), who was ordained deacon on Trinity 
Sunday 1865 [22]. They alBo, and of their own accord, established in 
1866 a Chinese House of Charity for the shelter of Christians tempo- 
rarily out of work, and for the temporary abode of visitors to keep them 
out of temptation [28]. Up to 1867 two hundred Chinese had been 
baptized [24]. The first converts were mocked at by their heathen 
neighbours, and during an attack of rheumatism, when Dr. McDougtdl 
had to use crutches, the carpenters regarded it as a punishment inflicted 
by the Chinese gods for interfering with their religion. “ He is no 
longer a man," said they, 11 but obliged to go on four legs, like a 
beast" [24a]. 

In 1868 Bishop McDougall resigned and Sir J. Brooke died. The 
latter was succeeded in tho same year by his nephew, Mr. C. Brooke; 
and, in accordance with the expressed desire of the new Rajah and the 
known wishes of the Dyaks, Archdeacon Chambers bocame the new 
Bishop [25]. On his consecration in 1869 the Straits Settlements 
[see p. 695] were added to his jurisdiction [26]. 

The beneficial rosults which had takon place during the dynasty of 
the first Rajah had been great. When in 1848 Dr. McDougall first 
went to Borneo “ it was as much an unknown country as Britain was 
before tho Romans visited it." “ Life was unsafe, no one dared to 
go out of his rim without incurring great risk, and being in danger of 
attack from some hostile tribe." But the Rajah's administration had 
brought such security that an Englishman now going into the country 
would, instead of being attacked, “ be welcomed as a lriend by tho 
natives, who would, perhaps, ask him to instruct them." 

In 1848 the Dyak's knowledge of Ood was limited to a belief 11 that 
there was a Creator, but . • . that He slept, and did not care for man- 
kind"; and "If they worshipped at all," it was " the evil spirits." 
“ It had been tho endeavour of tho Missionaries to awaken the minds 
of these people, and to tell them of their God, and Father, and they 
had, in great measure, listened to what was said to them." Such was 
the testimony of Bishop McDougall in 1868 [27]. 

While, however, the obstacles arising from tho unsettled state of 
the country, the variety of languages, and the climate (which so many of 
the early Missionaries were unable to endure) had been in a measure 
surmounted, the “ one great difficulty of Mahometan opposition and. 
competition" still remained. "Every Mahometan ruler, trader, 
and resident amongst the Dyaks " (so it was reported in 1867) " is to 
a certain extent a Missionary and they are working successfully in 
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many places where there is neither Christian Missionary nor catechist 
to counteract their efforts " [28]. But notwithstanding * periods of 
general discouragement,” the Sarawak Mission continued to make 
41 steady” if not 44 very rapid” progress during Bishop Chambers’ 
episcopate [20], which continued until 1879, when, after 28 years of 
faithful labour in Borneo, he resigned in broken health [80]. His' 
successor, Archdeacon Hose, who had while Colonial Chaplain taken an 
active part in Missions, and was regarded by the Rajah as 44 the best man 
to undertake the work ” [81], was consecrated in Lambeth Palace Chapel 
on Ascension Day 1881 under the title of “ Bishop of Singapore, 
Labuan, and Sarawak” [82J. This designation (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury explained to Bishop Hose) was calculated to <c reserve any 
right which may accrue to you as Bishop of Labuan and would yet 
give the prominence you desire to the position of Singapore as the head- 
quarters of your work ” [88]. (The Missions in the Straits are noticed 
on pp. 695-702). 

During the first six years and a half of Bishop Hobo’s espiscopate 
1,714 persons were baptized and 1,090 confirmed, and the number of 
native Christians had risen to 8,480 [84], and at all the stations there 
has since been growth [84a], A noticeable feature in the progress was 
44 the growing readiness of the Dyaks to build simple prayer-houses 
for themselves in the neighbourhood of their own villages.” Besides 
seven consecrated churches there were at least eighteen “ humble struc- 
tures scattered over the country, built by the people themselves and 
almost entirely at their own expense, each one a centre of religious 
light and life in its own neighbourhood.” An advance had also been 
made in the matter of education [85]. 

The standard of attainments required for Holy Orders has not yet 
been reached by a Dyak, though there ore plenty of native lay agents 
employed [86] ; but two Chinese have been raised to theDiaconate and 
have rendered long and excellent service both among the Dyaks and 
their own countrymen [87]. 

The principal Mission stations of the Society in the Provinco of 
Sarawak are Kuching, Lundu, Mrkdang, Quop, Banting, Undop, 
Kbian, and Skakang. As the headquarters of the whole work, Kuching 
has been sufficiently noticed, but a few notes are subjoined of the other 
stations.* 


LUHDU (60 miles west of Kuching), 1858-92. 

The Lundu River was visited by the Rev. F. T. MoDougall from 
Kuching in 1848. Its banks were then inhabited by Dyaks, Chinese, 

* A mission to the Miliuiow race and the central tribes of Borneo wag first projected 
in 1804, bat want of agents* has prevented its establishment [88]. 

The Bov. W. Cromdnnd, who visited the Hojang River in 1809, testified to the exten- 
sive opening for work among the Milonows. Contact with the Malays had given thorn 
rmtt desire for the knowledge and worship of God, yot they seemed for the most part 
re pelled rather than drawn to Mohammedanism [891 

The Rev. G. 8. Babb of Banting had in 1878 a Milanow servant-boy under Christian 
instruction 1401 
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"and Malays, to none of whom had the Gospel been proclaimed before. 
The Dyaks (of the Sebuyow and Balow tribee) seemed willing to receive 
infraction, and in January 1858 a Mission was opened in the district 
by tffe Bev. W. H. Gomes. Two years later the population was 
increased by a migration of Malays and Lara Dyaks from Sambos to 
take shelter under Bajah Brooke's Government. Mr. Gomes' labours 
were at first thwarted by Mahommedan influence, but on Whitsunday 
1855 eight of his converts were baptized at Sarawak [41] ; and on 
August 19 in the same year a church was opened, it being the second 
erected in Sarawak province [42] . The Dyaks listened with interest 
to instruction “ when they found our account of the creation and fall 
of man corresponded in some measure with their own traditions," and 
the Gospel gradually gained ground [48]. 

In return for a house erected for him by one tribe (the Salakows), 
in 1861, he offered remuneration, but the whole tribe decided that as 
his visiting them was in itself a token of his affection for them, the 
money should be returned with an apology. When the decision was 
expressed an influential man 

“ jumped up from hie seat in great excitement, threw down on the mat, before tho 
assembled Dyaks, the sheets of paper on which were printed the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, and tho Creed, from which lie had been learning, and 
said, ' This is worth more than any wages lie can give us. Has anybody hitherto 
come to teach us the truths which now, for the lirst time, we are taught by him ? 
Did not our former masters come to us only to plunder and tyrannise over us? 
Bather than look for remuneration, we ought to bo thankful that lie comes to us 
at all, and to remember that the wish to have a house here is in itself a proof of 
his affection for us 1 ” [44]. 

On September 2, 1863, Bishop McDougall consecrated the recon- 
structed church at Lundu, which was filled with natives, seventy-fire 
being baptized converts, in the place where fifteen years before ho paid 
the first visit to 11 a heathen warlike, head-taking tribe." After tbo 
consecration Holy Communion was administered to tliirtv-six commu- 
nicants, and eleven persons were confirmed and seven baptized [45 j. 

The next three years saw remarkable progress, the principal women 
and the chiefs of the three Dyok tribes being among those who 
embraced Christianity [46]. At Sednmak, an out-station begun in the 
face of ill-will and opposition in 1862, there were 103 converts in 
1866, and the work hod become firmly established [47]. 

Only a small portion of the Salakows lived in the Sarawak territory, 
but the diffusion of 41 a considerable knowledge of Christianity " in the 
adjoining countries of Bamboo and Pontianak, under Dutch rule, had 
in 1868 resulted from an interchange of visits between the converts 
and the other members of the tribe [48]. 

Under the Bev. J. L. Zehnder good progress was made also 
among the Lora Dyaks during the next eight years [49]. 


QUOP, with MTODAVG and SEHTAH, 1859-92. 

The Mission begun in this district by the Bev. W. Chalmers [now 
Bishop of Goulbum] about 1859 [50], made such progress under the 
Bevs. f 1 . W. Abe and J. L. Zehnder that by 1868 the Chiefs of Quop 
and Murdanghad been baptized and were using their influence to bring 
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their tribes to baptism [51] ; and six years later the entireponulation of 
Quop, with the exception <of four old people* had become Christian [52]. 

The average attendance at the daily service was now from 70 to 100, 
and a great moral* social and religions advance had taken place EtnAng 
the Dyak* immoral customs being “ rarely heard of " and' Christian 
services taking the place of heathen customs [58]. 

When in 1878 some of the old people returned to heathen ritep the 
young Christians* though persecuted* would not join them [54]. 

In 1874 Ah Luk, the first Chinese baptized by Bishop McDougall 
[in Sarawak]* was (after ten years' lay service) ordained deacon [55], 
and as such he still continues to labour in the Mission [56]. 

The Bev. C. W. Fowler* who since 1862 has had charge of the 
district* and under whom the work is being extended* states that 
among the elder Dyaks superstition appears almost ineradicable. But 
the converts, though poor, are willing to undertake any Church work* 
and their contributions “put many un English parish to shame." 
Those who possess pepper gardens agreed in 1888 to devote a tenth of 
the proceeds to the Church [57]. 


TODOP* 18G3-92. 

Visiting the River Undop (a branch of the Sakarran River) in 1868 
for the purpose of opening a Mission, the Bev. W. Cuosbland was well 
welcomed by the chief and the people, who promised to regard his 
preaching and help to supply liis wants [58]. 

Three years later eleven Dyaks were confirmed, and though the 
people who had removed to this centre from the higher grounds at the 
request of the Government had become unsettled, wishing to return 
[59], the Mission was persevered in, and remarkable progress was 
achieved in a boarding school for Chinese and Dyak-Chinese boys 
opened at Sabu in 18G8 [GO]. 

When in 1870 small-pox broke out, Mr. Crossland, urged by the 
head-men, inoculated 700 of the tribe and attended them alL It 
took him three months, and 10 per cent. died. The Dyak custom 
was to run away and leave their sick to live or die, and the dead bodies 
to be devoured by the wild pigs ; but in this instance nothing could 
exceed the core which the people took of their sick or with which they 
buried the dead. The ministerial work of the Missionary was promoted 
by his medical skill ; the converts showed zeal in putting down head- 
hunting [61] ; and in 1878 the people had been brought to commence 
the annual tillage of their farms by a service in church in lieu of their 
customary “bird-omens ” and other superstitions [G2]. 

In 1886 some of the Undop Dyaks, after consulting the head of 
the Saribas Dyaks as to his opinion of Christianity* came to the 
Missionary and said: 11 The Orang Kaya has convinced us . Teach 
us to pray . Teach us to worship God . Wc wish to put ourselves under 
your guidance in these matters for the future” The result was the 
baptism of the whole village, and other villages hearing of it* asked 
for teachers. “ This ” (said the Bishop of Singapore) “is some of the 
fruit that has come from the seed which was planted in that Saribas 
heart some twenty years ago" [08]. 
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XBIAV, 1870-92. 

' In 1870 the Rev. J. Pebham was appointed to the Erian River 
district, in which 200 Christians of the Saribas tribe were being 
taught by Catechist Buda, their bid chief a son [64]. 

The faith of the converts was not proof against the reverses 
of fortune, hence in 1878 old heathen customs were resorted to 
[66 and 66]. 

When from the examples of the faithful few it was seen that no 
peculiar disaster resulted from the profession of Christianity, but that 
“ paddy 99 would “ grow as usual," the confidence of the people returned, 
and by 1876 the work, which the Missionary at one time almost 
despaired of, was bearing good fruit [67]. 

A church was built and consecrated in 1877 [68], and in 1886 
Temudok became the new headquarters of the Mission [69]. 


BAHTH7G, or SAKARRAV, 1851-92. 

Between two tributaries of the River Batang Lupar (east of 
Sarawak) — the Linga and the Sakarran — a Mission Station called 
Banting was opened by the Rev. W. Chambers in 1851. The first 
celebration of Christmas in 1855 drew all the Christians with their 
friends from twenty miles around [70]. 

In 1856 a church was erected [71], and though the population 
was for some years in a " floating condition,” numbers daily visited 
the Clergy, and considerable progress was made. 

Some of the converts, as already shown [p. 686], became effective 
voluntary evangelists [72], and in 1869 one of the leaders of the 
most formidable head-taking expeditions in the country told the Rev. 
W. R. Mebney that he did not see how the blackened heads which 
were the most prized possession of every Dyak house could bo 
allowed to remain much longer unburied, and the opposition of the 
heathen majority did not wholly prevent this being done in the next 
three years [78]. 

In 1870-1 many converts were confirmed at Saruai and Simambo, 
in prayer-houses erected by themselves. Among them was a Catechist’s 
wife (“ Indum," a Dyak), who exercised a powerful influence over the 
women in her own village, and whom the Bishop “ heard read her 
beloved Gospel with the correct, unaffected and simple pronunciation 
of an English lady ” [74]. 

In 1872 some of the chief men, including two famous old warriors, 
waited on the Bishop and spoke boldly against the heathen practices 
of their nation, and a successful stand was made against the custom of 
burring a live new-born infant with its dead mother [75]. 

The Mission haB continued to make good progress notwithstanding 
the hindrances arising from the migratory habits and the superstitions 
of the people [76], and in 1885 the Rev. J. Pebham reported that “ at 
Saribas more than anywhere else " the seeds of Christian truth spread 
of themselves, and before the arrival of the authorised teacher " [77]. 

Steps are now (1892) being taken to make Banting the headquarters 
of the department for training Dyak catechists and schoolmasters in 
the province [78]. 
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SKERANQ, 1887-92. * 

The Skerangs, the last of the Dyak tribes to submit to t^e Bajah 
of Sarawak, having spontaneously asked the Bishop of Singapore for 
a teacher, a mission was opened among them on April 28, 1887, by 
the Bev. F. W. Lbggatt. The Skerangs were formerly notorious as 
head-takers, and their “awful" moral condition when Mr Leggatt 
arrived was in striking contrast to those who (as at Banting) had been 
under Missionary influence, and a few of whom assisted at tne opening 
of the Mission. All the Skerangs were quite ignorant of Christianity, 
and it was doubtful “ whether any single one of them ever heard of 
the existence of it. Two or three of them had declared their intention 
of becoming Christians, “ but the majority were very unsatisfactory " 
when, in August, Sumbaug, the chief, returned from a gutta-percha 
expedition. Calling on Mr. Leggatt, he said, “ Tuan, my people have 
been telling me about this 4 sembeyang ' (worship) which you have 
come here to teach us ; but I want to hear all about it from you." 
After several conversations the old chief at last one evening said : — 

11 Well, I have tried the birds, and I have tried tlio spirits. I have listened to 
the voices of the one, and have attended to the demands of the other, and made 
offerings to them ; but I never could see that I gained any benefit from them, and 
now I shall have no mere to do with them. I shall become a Christian." 

The result was a council of the whole house, at which they all re- 
solved to bocome Christians, and on the Feast of St. Michael and All 
Angels thirty-five were baptized by the Bishop, others being kept back 
for further instruction [79]. 

During a visitation of cholera in the next year (1888) some of the 
Christians, in the absence of Mr. Leggatt, wore frightened into erecting 
an altar to propitiate the spirit who was supposed to cause the sick- 
ness. Mr. Leggatt destroyed the altar and told them that if they 
rebuilt it he would not hold services for them again. The people sub- 
mitted to his ruling, and a few months later, at their own request, a 
service was held in church for the blessing of the seed which they 
were about to sow. Some of them said of the service, 11 How fit and 
proper t Nothing in our old rites was like this " [80]. 

Statistics (1892), Province of Sarawak.— Returns incomplete : Number of Christians, 
about 8,00(1; Clergymen, 8. 


References (Province of Sarawak).— HI Borneo Church Mission Committee 
Book, pp. 1-2, 4, 711—7 ; Jo., V. 45, p. 825; Jo., V. 4(1, p. 147; Q.P., July 1847, 
p. 14; Q.P., April 1858, p. 1; M.ll. 1858, p. IOC.; li. 1807, p. 125; U. 1881, p. 58. 
[2] Q.P., July 1847, pp. It, 15. [3J Borneo Church Mission Committee hook, 

pp. 1, 15, 20-2 ; Jo. V. 45, p. 825; Q.l\, April 1N5», p. 1 ; B. 1807, pp. 125-4. [4] B. 
1807, p- 120; Q.P., April 1858, pp. 2-4. [4a | Mrs. McDougolrs "Letters from 

Sarawak, 11 1854, pp. 85-7. [6] B. 1807, p. 125. [8] Jo., V. 40, pp. 147, 265, 277-4; 
Q.P., April 1858, p. 4; B. 1807, p. 120. [7] B. 1807, pp. 120-7. [8] Borneo Church 
Mission Committee Book, pp. 71-85; Jo., V. 40, pp. 827-8; B. 1658, pp. 28, 81; 
B. 1867, p. 127; B. 1881, p. 58. [91 Jo., V. 46, g. 272; Jo., V. 47, £ 87; B. 1856, 
I Jo., V. 54, ] “ 


pp. 125-6 ; R. 1867, p. 127. TOaJ . 


,p.80. 


B. P- 2' 

i. flOj 


B. 1850, p. 125; K. 1867, p. 127. 


ffll R. 1855, p. 127; B. 1850, pp. 125-0; R. 1807, p. 127. [12] B. 1857, pp. 110-14; 
M.F. 1857, pp. 100-7; B. 1658, p. 115; B. 1867, pp. 127-8; Borneo Histones! Sketch, 
p.10. [18] R. 1857, p. 116 ; R. 1858, pp. 115-0; R. 1867, p. 128. [14] B. I860, pp. 158-0 S 
B. 1867; n. 128. [16] B. 1801, p. 180; R. 1867, pp. 128-0; B. 1800, p. 101; B. 1801. 
r 180; B. 1867, pp. 128-80. |16] Jo., Feb. 20, 1803; see rtfao B. 1808, p. 107. [17] 
Sarawak Synod Proceedings 1804, and R. I860, p. 147. [18] B. 1867, pp. 180-1; B. 1869, 
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pp. 198-4. [IS] R 1887, p. 180 1 B. lS64, pp. 187-8. [SO] & 1883, pp. 109-4; 
R. 1884, p. 187 : B. 1868, p. 141. [21] B. 1868, pp. 109-4; B. I860, p. 140; XL 1888, 
pp.147-8K.fi. 1887, p.181. fSS] B. 1864, p. 187; R. 1888, p. 140; B. 1800, p. 148; B. 
1887, p, 181. [28] R. 1888, p. 140. [94] B. 1867, p. 181. [24a] Mn. McDoug»U’. “ Letter* 
{ram Bonwok,” 1884, p. 96. [2B] B. 1867, p. 182; K. 1868, pp. 98, 100. 7261 B. 1870, 
p. 97 ; I MSS., V. 7,p. 140. [27] Bishop McDougalTx Speech at Salisbury. [98] R. 1867, 

— « r *»m n 1UU1 n itt fSOl R. 1H7H. 41 • ft. 1H7I1 11. TAIl Am m. AQQ nl 



R. 1872, p. S8. !' 
R. lHOl.p. 7H. I 
R. 1888, p. 07. 


76] R. 1W0, p. 45; M.F. 1H8»; p? 184. 
70] R. 18tfU, p. 4U ; R. 1887, pp. 48-51 ; 


R. 1885, pp. 51-2. 
1888, lip. 181, 272. 


(II.) NOBTH BORNEO [see p. G82]. 

As a result of a visit of the Bishop of Singapore to Sandakan 
(the capital of North Borneo) in 1882, the residents began to raise 
funds for building a church, and the Governor (Mr. Treacher) and 
other officials to hold lay services regularly [1] ; and in 1888 a Chinese 
catechist of the Society was sent from Kuching to the North Borneo 
Company's settlements, 11 where lie was welcomed by a considerable 
party of Chinese Christians . . . settled there ” [2]. With the aid of 
certain members of the Company the Society in 1888 sent the Bev. 
\V. H. Elton from England to establish a Mission both among the 
Europeans and the Natives [8]. Until Mr. Elton landed at Sandakan, 
on September 2, no clergyman of the Church of England, except 
occasionally the Bishop and a Naval Chaplain, had ever visited 
the region [4], and at the first celebration of the Holy Communion 
(on Sunday, September 1), 1888) “there were only three persons 
present, but in the evening the little bungalow ” in which servieo 
was held was full. The town of Sandakan is prettily situated 
in a basin of hills about two miles inside the fine harbour from 
which it takes its name. When Mr. Elton arrived there were 
about fifty European residents and a mixed native population of 
about 5,000. The tribes on the sea-coast, called “Bajuns,” are 
chiefly of Malay, origin. They live mostly in boats, and earn a liveli- 
hood by fishing, &c. In the interior the main portion of the population 
ace the " DusunB, ” who are partly of Chinese origin. “ They are, for 
the moat part, quiet and orderly* but indulge in occasional, head- 
hunting nude.” Some of the tribes, especially those near the Bea 
coast, had become Mahommedans, but those in the interior offer a good 
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Add for Missionary work. At Bandakan a school for Chinese and 
Malays was at once started, and on Palm Sunday 1889 a school- 
church was opened for the use of both English and natives [5]. 

On his way from England in 1888 Mr. Elton sought out some 
“ Hakka Christians ” (Chinese) in Kudat, a settlement 150 miles 
north-west of Sandakan. At a subsequent visit in 1889 'to their 
village in the jungle, although they had only fifteen minutes' notice 
of his arrival, all that were there (some 40) “left their work’* and 
assembled for service, bringing four infants for baptism. Six months 
later, over 100 met Mr. Elton in a carpenter’s shop, where “ a most 
interesting service ’’ was held, one infirm old man being brought on 
the back of another, and $100 was promised for a church. By 1890 
there were 1,000 Hakka Chinese in Kudat, of whom 600 were 
Christians, though belonging to various Missions, such as the Basel, 
the Berlin, the C.M.S., Wesleyan, and Baptist, and were urgent in 
desiring a Church pastor. In September of that year their school- 
church, “ full to overflowing,” was opened by the Bishop, and 
arrangements were made for stationing Mr. Biohards there [6J, Mr. 
Elton describes tho work among the Chinese as “ most encouraging. 
They are a hard-working set of people, and are singularly earnest 
in their religion when onco they become Christians” [7J. He himself 
has mode his influence felt “in all parts of the” [North Borneo] 
“ Company's possessions, and is constantly receiving encouraging signs 
that his labours ore appreciated ” [8]. 

References (North Borneo). — {1] I MSS., V. 7, pp. 876-8 ; U. 1882, pp. 44-5. [2] 
I MSS., V. 7, p. 871 ; R. 1888, p. 49. [3] I MSS., V. 7, pp. 885-92 ; da, V. 8, pp. 810, 887, 
845; Applications Committoo Report, 1885, p. 8; M.F. 1HH8, p. 280; R. 1886, p. 87. 
[4] I MSS., V. 7, p. 440 ; R. 1890, p. 63; M.F. 1890, p. 19 ; R. 1891, p. 61. [ff] R. 1888, 
pp. 67-8 ; R. 1880, p. 60 ; R. 1890, p. 68 ; M.F. 1890, pp. 18-28 ; I MSS., V. 7, pp. 445-6. 
(6J I MSS., V. 7, pp. 446-7, 452-3, 463, 472, 475, 478; do., V. 8, p. 848; M.F. 1889, 
p. 858 ; M.F. 1890, pp. 18-21, 425-6; K. 1890, pp. 62-4. [7J R. 1890, p. 61; see also 
R. 1891, pp. 61-5. [8J K. 1891, p. 61 ; I MSS., V. 7, p. 478. 


(HI.) LABUAN. 

Tho inland of Labuan (area, 80 square miles), nitunted about six milca off tho north- 
treat coaat of Borneo, and distant 800 milca from Sandakan, was uninhabited when 
ceded to Great Britain by the Sultan of Borneo in 1840. It was occupied in 1848; *nd 
the inhabitants are now chiefly Malaya from Borneo and Chinese. 

On December 18, 1866, the Bishop of Labuan consecrated, under 
the name of “ St. Saviour’s,” a church which had been erected at 
Labuan during tho previous two years under the Bev. J. Mobeton, 
Government Chaplain [1], After the withdrawal of tho Chaplain, the 
Acting Governor, the Hon. A. Hamilton, in “ a noble example of faith 
and perseverance ” (and since 1882 under the Bishop’s licence), held 
“ a lay service in the church every Sunday ” for nine years (1880-9), 
although the congregation averaged “from one to six only.” In 
1889 Labuan was placed in charge of the Bev. W. H. Elton, the 
Society’s Missionary in North Borneo. Labuan had then become 
“a mere shadow of its former self,” containing only about six Europeans 
and BJXJO natives, but with the re- working of the fine cool mines in 
the island the population has begun to increase. , One of Mr. Elton's 
first objects was to erect a school-church in place of “ the pretty little 
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Wooden ehuroh " destroyed by a jungle fire in 1889 [21, bat the new 
building bed no sooner been finished than it was demolished by a storm 
in 1891, and the work of reconstruction had to be began once more [8]. 

Refer** eet 
I MSS., V. 7, i 
1890, pp. 16, SC 
p. 68. 

Statutes, 1893 (North Borneo).-* Christians, 760 ; Communicants, 140 ; Clergy, 
mon, 3. 


CHAPTER LXXXVH. 

Fast I1.-THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Thehk settlements are distributed along Uie west mid south coasts of the Malay 
Peninsula (Straits of Mulocca), and consist of the itilunds of Singapore [p. 696], Penang 
[p. 699], and Pankor, with the districts of Malacca fp. 699], Province Wellesley fp. 700], and 
the Bindings* on the mainland, besides which there aro the protected States of Penh, 
Selangor, and Bunjoi Ujong [p. 701], 

The Society's work in the Straits Settlements began at Singapore 
in 1861 f but the Missionary, the Rev. E. Venn, died in I860 44 before it 
was possible for there to be much result from his work." At that time 
44 Missionary work in the Straits Settlements was in a very languid 
condition." 44 The Indian custom of appointing chaplains to the 
various stations for short periods and then recalling them to India ” 
had prevented their engaging in Mission work themselves, and 44 in 
Penang nothing was being attempted," while in Malacca 44 the traces 
of the London Missionary Society’s labours . . . were fast dying ont." 
On the transfer of the Settlements from the Government of India 
to the rule of the Colonial Office in 1867 44 the Chaplains were 
made permanent incumbents," and in 1809 the Settlements were 
detached from the See of Calcutta and placed under the Bishop of 
Labuan, himself a Missionary of the Society. Application for help to 
the Society was 44 generously responded to ” ; the Singapore Mission 
was revived in 1872 [see p. 696J, and others taken up or started at 
Penang in 1871 [p. 699], Province Wellesley in 1879 [p. 700], Selangor 
in 1887 [p. 701], and Perak in 1884 fp. 701]. 

Reviewing what had been undertaken up to 1884 the Bishop of 
Singapore said : — 

“ All this widespread Missionary action could hardly liavo been attempted 
without the aid of the Society. It is true that tho greater part of the money 
employed is raised from local sources, but in every ease it is not only that local 
effort has been supplemented by the Society’s grants, but that that effort, in all 
probability, would never have been made if it had not been encouraged by the 
promise of the Society’s aid to make it effectual. 

11 Of all the good work done by the Society in this Diocese none seems to me 
more valuable than that which it does in the way of helping small communities of 
Englishmen to provide for themselves tho ministrations of God's Word and 

* The Dummos territory consists of the island of Pnlnu Pankor and a atflp of the 
mainland about 60 miles south of Penang, and was acquired by England in 1874 for 

the protection of British interests. 
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Sacraments, and to enable their heathen neighbours to hear of God in 
Christ ”[1]. 

The latter (in the Straits) consist principally of Chinese, Dyak-Chinese, 
Malays, and Tamils [2]. 

The general appreciation of the work of the Church of England 
has been demonstrated by the fact that when in 1881 the Imperial 
Government decreed the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church in the Straits Settlements, the measure was 11 unanimously 
repudiated by the Legislative Council of Singapore ” — the four Non- 
conformist members thereof, and the Roman Catholic Governor, being 
forward in objecting to it ; and as “ all classes of the community were 
anxious for the continuance of the previous state of things” the 
decree was revoked [8]. 

Reference fTlie Straits Settlements). — fl’i I MSS., V. 7, pp. 380-1; B. 1884, pp. 44-45 j 
nee alto M.F. 1888, p. 279. | 2 j II. IHIH), p. 58, and pp. 898-702 of this book. [8j I MSS., 
V. 7, p. 331 ; M.F. 1882, pp. 203, 301-2. 


SINGAPORE (area, 208 miles) is an inland situated at the southern extremity of 
tlio Malay Peninsula. Taken liy the King of Java in 1252 and almndoned in the 14th 
century, it remained independent uud scarcely inhabited until 1810, when by treaty 
with the Malayan princes it was ncqnired for Knglaucl, under whom it has become the 
great commercial and shipping emporium for tliu East. For four years it was subor- 
dinate to Bencnolen* in Sumatra, and then (1823) to Bengal until 1826, when it 
was incorporated with Penang and Malacca, the seat of (iovernment being transferred 
to it in 1831. A number of small islands adjacent to Singapore are included in tlio 
settlement. 

In 1858 or 1857 a Mission was established in Singapore to enable 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church to discharge the duty of 
making the Gospel known to the heathen around. The Mission was 
under the management of a local Committee and entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions; and by 1H50 some sixty Chinese and 
Tamil converts had been gathered in a wooden chapel, and a Tamil and 
a Chinese catechist were being employed under the superintendence 
of the Government Chaplain, the Rev. T. C. Smyth. From his 
ignorance of the language and his increasing duties as Chaplain 
Mr. Smyth could not exercise satisfactory supervision, and he therefore 
applied to the Society to send out a Missionary for the work, there 
being already 40,000 Chinese “ of a kind peculiarly free of access ” 
resident in the settlement [1]. 

S.P.G. Period (1801-02).— The Society complied with the request 
by sending out the Rev. E. S. Venn in 1801 [2]. The Tamil and 
Chinese congregations received him 11 with affection,” and for five 
years he laboured among them and the heathen with singular zeal and 
humility and with encouraging success [3]. After his death in I860 
the Mission remained without the superintendence of a resident 
Missionary until 1872, when an efficient successor was found in 
the Bev. W. H. Gomes [4]. In the meantime, partly by the 
Society’s efforts, the Straits Settlements had been separated from 
the Diocese of Calcutta and placed under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Labuan, of which See St. Andrew’s Church, Singapore, was 

* Exchanged for Malacca in 1824. 
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“ formally declared the Cathedral " on December 20, 1870, the building 
being then 11 the most striking and beautiful church east of the 
Cape ” [6]. 

On Mr. Gomes’ arrival he found “only one Chinese catechist at 
work, with very few attendants at the one service held on Sunday." 
The work among the Tamils had been given up, and the Mission was 
in debt, the European residents having refused support unless proper 
supervision was guaranteed. Besides the immigrants from China and 
South India the Eurasians and “ Straits-born " Chinese (who speak 
Malay! demanded attention. 

Efforts were at once directed towards holding services in the three 
languages— Malay, Chinese, and Tamil— and Mr. Gomes soon had a 
large staff of teachers and catechists working under him [6]. The 
Straits Government having granted land for the erection of Mission 
buildings, a beautiful school-chapel was opened in 1875, to which the 
Chinese and Tamil congregations contributed over $200, some of them 
giving a month’s wages [7]. Among the Chinese gambicr and pepper 
planters at Jurong a branch station was opened in the next year under 
peculiar circumstances. A planter, who had resided at Jurong for twelve 
years, came to the Missionary seeking for instruction, and requesting 
that a catechist should be sent to teach his people. He hail been a 


great opponent of Christianity, and in trying to the utmost of his power 
to check its Bpread among his countrymen had been guilty of tyranny 
and oppression towards those who had embraced it. But God was 
pleased to lead him to the truth, and convince him of the sinfulness of 
his past life. “ He said that, notwithstanding his wickedness, God 


had prospered him, and he was therefore anxious to spend and be 
spent in His service.” At his own expense he now built a chapel on 
his estate to help in spreading the Gosjx‘1 among his countrymen 
scattered over the different plantations. This cliapel was afterwards 
replaced by a substantial church (“St. John's”), which was built by 
donations from friends [8]. 

In 1877 a new house was begun in Singapore to serve as a residence 
for the Missionary and as a home for Divinity students to be prepared 
for the work of catechists, who were much needed [9]. 


Besides this Home and a very efficient day school for boys [10] 
there is “St. Andrew’s House," established in 1888 in order “to 
provide a Christian home for boys who come from a distance to attend 
any of the schools in tho place, and also for such poor boys, orphans, 
ana others, as can bo maintained either as foundationers of the Baffles 
Institution or by private charity." The teaching in the Government 
schools being purely secular, it was felt necessary to provide this 
means of Christian instruction, and boys have been received from 
Penang, Malacca, Johore, Perak, Saigon, Siam, and Borneo, tho 
Mission chapel being used as the school-chapel daily [11]. Tho 
boarders of St. Andrew's House also attend tho daily morning service, 
which is in English and open to Europeans as well as English-speaking 
natives. On Sundays services are hold in Chinese, Tamil, and Malay. 
There ere bo many dialects, or rather languages, spoken by the different 
Chinese who come to the Straits, that there is considerable difficulty 
in makwig the service intelligible to tho mixed congregation which 
attends it. It is partially met by tho prayers being said in one dialect, 
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the lessons read in two others, while the sermon is preached in Holden, 
and rendered b y the catechist into Cantonese. 

Instead of having one Chinese catechist with a knowledge of several 
dialects, Mr. Gomes' plan has been to choose from the converts such 
as show fitness for teaching, and thus, for the same amount as was paid 
hitherto to one man of varied acquirements, five catechists were in 1800 
41 engaged in preaching the Gospel to their respective countrymen — 
Hakkas, Macaos, Holdens, Teyecheus and Hylams," and good proof 
has been given of “ their earnest and persevering labouro.” Similar 
work is carried on among the Tamils and Malay-speaking peoples. By 
means of his translations into Malay and “ Holden colloquud," using 
Boman characters in both instances [sea pp. 806, 809], Mr. Gomes has 
enabled those Malays and Straits-bom Chinese who can speak their 
respective languages but can read only in the Boman characters to join 
in the services of the Church [12]. 

Besides the money given for the current expenses of the Mission, 
the native congregation contribute liberally for the sick and needy, the 
burial of poor Christians, and the maintenance of the chapels/ Efforts 
are also being made to make the Mission eventually self-supporting. 
One of the oatechists, Chin Sin Wha, who had been instrumental in 
bringing many of his countrymen to Christ, left at his death in 1882 
all that he had— about #800— to be invested for the benefit of the 
Mission. Other Chinese Christians have bequeathed smaller amounts, 
and donations have been received for the same purpose [18]. 

With a changing population like that in Singapore it is difficult to 
calculate numerically the results of the Mission. Chinese and Tamils 
reside there for a time and then leave for more lucrative employment 
elsewhero. Up to 1890 there had been SCO baptisms, most of them 
adult [14]. 

“ It ” {added Mr. Gomes in that year) “ half of these represented resident 
families, wnat a growing congregation we should have 1 With the exception of some 
Straits-bom Chinese, the others have left But this very fact gives an additional 
importance to Singapore as a Mission station. We arc instrumental in preparing 
evangelists to carry the news of salvation to the heathen in other countries. 
Those who leave us, the baptized as well as catechumens, do so under a promise 
to read and expound the Scriptures to the best of thoir power to their countrymen 
wherever they may be placed. And we have had gratifying proof that this has 
been done with good result in several instances ” [15]. 

In one instance a Missionary from China told Mr. Gomes s that in 
the interior of that country “ he met with some persons, who informed 
him that their first knowledge of the truth was derived from Christians 
who had returned to China from Singapore [16]. 
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MALACCA (area, 660 square miles) was taken by the Portuguese in 1511 v yielded 
to the Dutch in 1641, and to the English in 1705, who restored it to the Dutch in 1618 
and finally acquired it in 1884. Under the Portuguese it was once the great commer- 
cial oentre oi the East, but its trade gradually declined, and on the establishment el 
Penang almost ceased. 

From 1860 to December 1868 the Society assisted in the maintenance 
of a Girls' School at Malacca, which under Miss J. Williams proved 
“ of great benefit to the rising generation of young women " there, from 
40 to 60 of whom (of Chinese and various races) were instructed 
annually [1]. On her resignation shortly after 1868 the school was 
carried on by local effort [2]. In January 1871 the Bishop of Labuan 
confirmed four Chinese at Malacca— the first-fruits of a Mission which 
had been set on foot a few months before (or in 1869) by the Chaplain, 
the Rev. G. F. Hose [8]. The support of a Chinese catechist, at first 
derived from local sources, was afterwards undertaken by the Society [4] ; 
but the Mission has suffered from the frequent change of Chaplains [6]. 

References (Malacca).— |T| Jo., December 21, lNCl); M.F. 1861, p. 24; B. 1868, 
~ " R. 1868-4, p. 100 ; R. 1805, p. 117 ; I MSS., V. 7, pp. 809, 804-6 ; do., V. 8, 

[2] I MSS., V. 7, pp. 804-5. 1 3] R. 1871, p. 122 ; I MSS., V. 7, p. 880. 
p. 122 ; R. 1872, p. 88 ; R. 1880, p. 45. [6] R. 1884, p. 45 ; I MSS., V 7, 


pp. w, m; 
pp. 106, 271. 
[4] B. 1871, 
pp. 870, 8B0. 


PEMJff, or Prince of Wales Island (area, 107 square miles), was ceded to England 
by the Rajah of Kodah in 1785. In 1805 it wuh made a separate Presidency under the 
East India Company, and in 1826 Malacca and Singapore were united with it under one 
Government. 

For the Tamils in Penang a native catechist (Mr. R. Balavendbum) 
was engaged by the Chaplain, the Rev. J. Mobeton,* in 1871. His 
support, at first provided from local sources [1], was partly undertaken 
by the Society in 1880 (after his ordination) [2]. Under the superin- 
tendence of the Chaplains, Mr. Balavendrum’s work has been “ eminently 
successful ” among his countrymen [8] ; and (to quote the words of the 
Bishop of Singapore in 1882 and 1884) “lie has won the respect of all 
the English residents as well as of his Tamil congregation " [4]. On 
the occasion of a Hindu festival in 1885 his new converts accompanied 
him and the Mission agents, and “ taking their place in the crowd, for 
three days expounded to the people the simple truths of the Gospel 
and distributed portions of the Holy Scriptures." On similar occasions 
in previous years such appeals led to frequent interruptions, but now 
the truth of Christianity was admitted although Christianity itself 
might not be embraced [6]. In 1886 a Mission chapel was s erected [61, 
and in 1887 a Chinese department was added to the Mission through 
the instrumentality of the Chaplain, the Rev. L. C. Biggb [7], and 
about two years later three Chinese were confirmed. 

* A luitentation fund for the Chaplaincy, begun by Mr. Monton, was estimated to 
have readied $8,000 in 1882 [la]. 
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Beferenea (Penang).— [11 B. 1871, p. 199; B. 1879, p. 88; B. 1884, p. 48; Z MSS., 
T. 7, pp. 191-9, 888; M.F. 1891, p. 976. [laj I MSS., V. 7, pp. 888-8. [9] I MSS., V. 8, 
p. 970. [8] I MSS., V. 7, p. 880; B. 1889, p. 41; B. 1884, p. 48 ; a 1886, p. 81 ; & 1888, 
p.68; B. 1889, p. 09. |4] 1 MSS., V. 7, pp. 888, 870; B. 1888, p. 49. [6] B. 1886, n. 69. 
[G) I MSS., V. 7, p. 408; do., V. 8, p. 899. [7J B. 1884, p. 46; B. 1888, p. 64; MJ. 
1888, p. 187; a 1889, p. 09. 


PB0VIHCE WELLESLEY (nrra, 270 square miles) is a dip of tlio mainland 
opposite Penang, and was acquired by England from tlio Rajah in 1708. 

The need of Missions in tlio Malayan Peninsula, both for Europeans 
and for the Malay, Chinese, and Tamil labourers, Ac., was brought 
before the Society in 1871 and in 1871 by the llev. J. Houston, then 
Chaplain of Penang and formerly an S.P.G. Missionary in Newfound- 
land. In Province Wellesley more than two-thirds of the Englishmen 
were Churchmen, but as the visits of the Penang Chaplains had almost 
ceased and there were no other opportunities of worship th&n those 
afforded by a Presbyterian Missionary or by going to Penang, many of 
them attended the Presbyterian services [1J. In 1870 the Society set 
apart a grant for a Missionary Chaplain in Province Wellesley. In 
February 1879 the post was undertaken by the Rev. H. McD. Courtney, 
his support being partly provided for locally [2|, and a Presbyterian 
Committee in Penang contributing £200 a year to the Mission, the 
latter aid boing continued up to 1890 [2a]. Tho European residents, 
both Government officials and sugar planters, warmly welcomed Mr. 
Courtney, but they wore so widely scattered that it was practically 
impossible for the several little communities to gather together at any 
one centre every week. Services were therefore arranged for them at 
several centres— in police stations, court-houses, or drawing-rooms, as 
was most convenient — in addition to Bukit Tengah, his headquarters, 
where, and at several out-stations, Mission work was organised 
among the Tamil immigrants also. A Boarding School was formed at 
Bukit Tengah, and tlio Government secular schools being put to a 
great extent under his direction, and the planters securing his 
superintendence for thoso which they had established for their own 
coolies, catechists and schoolmasters were soon at. work, and Mr. 
Courtney himself made good progross in the Tamil and Malay 
languages.* Excellent work had been done and arrangements were 
being made for tho erection of a church at Bukit Tengah when Mr. 
Courtney was attacked by abscess on tho liver and died on July 80, 
1888, after a short illness [8]. His successor, the Rev. W. Horsfall, 
had not been at work six months (1891) when owing to the failure of 
a local banking firm all the Mission funds (#1,533) were lost, with a 
bouse and 25 acres of land 11 which had never been made over in lepal 
form.” To prevent the collapse of the Mission the existing Mission 
Committee (a mixed body of Presbyterians and Churchmen) handed 
over their property for the use of the Mission to a distinctly Church 
Committee [4]. Mr. Horsfall left for Australia in 1892 [5]. His place 
has been filled by the Rev. H. C. Henham [6.] 

Statistics, 1892 (Province Wellesley).— CliriBtianB, 185 ; Communicants, 87 ; and 1 
Clergyman. 
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NATIVE STATES. — Tim anarchy which had Ixjen prevailing in Perak and other 
States of the Malayan Peninsula to the detriment of Britieh trade led also in 1874 to the 
atationing of British Residents in Perak, Selangor, and Hungei U jong, their duty being 
to aid the native rulers by advice and to exercise certain functions delegated to them. 
Similar arrangements were made for the Negri Scmhilan States in the neighbourhood of 
Malacca in 1888, for Johore (in tho south) in 1887, and for Pahang (on the east coast) in 
1888. 

PERAK.— In 1881 the Bishop of Singapore visited Perak and held 
service at Taipeng (the principal settlement) for tho English resi- 
dents, whom ho urged to make efforts for the regular celebration of 
religious ordinances among themselves and for the evangelisation of 
the heathen. His suggestions were well received, and the Assistant 
Resident, Mr. Maxwell, offered to read prayers on Sundays till a 
clergyman could he procured, and the others promised to attend. 
With the aid of the Society, which greatly encouraged local effort [1], 
tho Rev. A. Markham was stationed at Taipeng in December 1884 
as a Missionary Chaplain. His coming marked “ the beginning of an 
attempt to extend the bounds of Christ's Kingdom . . . into ... the 
native States of the Malay peninsula" [2]. Services were held at first 
in a schoolroom, but when Mr. Markham resigned in Dec. 1887 he left 
a church (consecrated in the previous August) and a promising Mission 
among the Tamil immigrants [8]. After his removal, however, the Tamil 
Mission was broken up, and in trying to restore it his successor (the 
Rev. F. S. Pyemont-Pyemont, appointed in 1890) had to combat the 
prejudice of the settlers against the Christian Tamils “ owing to the 
gross immorality which prevails among the Roman Catholic Tamils." 
At first he 14 could get no assistance from anyone," but in July 1891 
he succeeded in re-opening the Mission. The Rev. R. Balavendrum 
of Penang occasionally assists in tho work, but a resident Tamil 
clergyman is needed [4], and the Society in 1892 made provision for 
the support of one [5]. 

Statistics 1892 (Perak).— Christians, 360; and 1 Clergyman. 

liefer ewes (Perak).— [1] I MSS., V. 7, pp. 838, 0:»5, 863, 370; do., V.S, p.299; R. 
1888, p. 49. [2J I MSS., V. 7, p. 380; R. 1884, p. 45. [31 I MSS., V. 7, pp. 889, 418, 
484, 487 ; R. 1886, p. 61 ; M.F. 1888, p. 1H0. |4| I MSS., V. 7, pp. 504-5; 11. 1890, p. 69; 
M.F. 1888, p. 187. [6J Standing Committee Book, V. 47, p. 168. 


SELANGOR.-— On February 18, 1887, the Bishop of Singapore con- 
secrated at Kuala Lumpor, the chief town of the State of Selangor, a 
church ( 44 St. Mary’s") which the people with the help of the S.P.C.K. 
had built. This was tho first church consecrated in the native States 
of the Malay Peninsula. Services were carried on regularly by a 
layman, tho Bishop and the Chaplain of Malacca occasionally paying 
visits, and the nucleus of a Chinese Christian Church was formed by 
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converts from Sarawak and Singapore [1]. In 1890 the Bev. F. W 
Haines was sent oat by the S.P.G. as Missionary Chaplain [2]. 



418,490, 448 S B. 1886, p. 61. [8] 


JAVA. — During the English occupation of this island in 1818-16 
the London Missionary Society began to send out agents to the 
Malay Archipelago, one of whom was stationed at Batavia, the capital 
of Java. On the withdrawal of the L.M.S. from Batavia in 1842 their 
chapel, “ a neat and commodious brick building,'* and a parsonage, 
were “placed in trust for the benefit of the inhabitants.” Successive 
Consular Chaplains at intervals carried on Mission work among the 
English and natives for six years with the aid of 11 a handsome 
subsidy ” from the Dutch Government, and then assisted by an 
allowance from the British Government, which was discontinued about 
1872 [1]. In 1874-5 the Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak (having 
been entrusted with the oversight of the English Church communities 
in Java) appealed to the S.P.G. for assistance [2 ]. An appeal received 
in 1866 from the Bev. Dr. Smith could not be complied with [8], but the 
Society now (1876) voted a grant towards the support of a Missionary 
Chaplain at Batavia [4] . While this was being done the Consul-General 
obtained a Chaplain from England— the Bev. C. Kingsmill — and as 
he “ never felt either called ” to Mission work or able to attempt it — 
his congregation “ refusing to believe in the existence of a Malay 
convert” — the Society’s aid, which could not be utilised, was withdrawn 
in 1878 [5J. In the next year, Mr. Kingsmill having left, the Society 
was again appealed to, and frequently up to 1884 it renewed its offer of 
pecuniar y help, which however does not appear to have been utilised [6]. 
Meanwhile the Bishop of Singapore and the Bev. W. H. Gomes 
(both Missionaries of the Society) visited Batavia. The former in 
January 1882 found there 11 a pretty little church . . . with schoolroom 
and parsonage,” and the “nucleus of a native congregation, which might 
soon be increased.” He “gathered the most accessible of them 
together ” and “ ministered to them in Malay.” Some of them prayed 
him “ with tears in their eyes to send out a shepherd to the little 
flock, ** which had “been untended for nearly five years.” “Large 
congregations,” including many English-speaking Dutch people, 
also shared in the ministrations of the Bishop. Later in the year 
a similar report of the native congregation was received from 
Mr. Gomes, who was “ surprised to sec how the converts ” had 
“kept together, and held services among themselves,” though 
they had not “even a Catechist to instruct them” [7]. In 1888 
a Chaplain was engaged there, but left after a few months, and the 
Bishop of Singapore then licensed a layman to act as Beader, as a 
temporary measure [8]. 


tefermcM (Java).-ri] Z MSS., V. 7, pp. 988-9, 480-1. X MBS., V. 7, 
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Statistics, 1698 (Borneo and the Straits).-— In Borneo and the Straits, where the 
Society (1846-98) has assisted in maintaining 86 Missionaries (4 Natives) and planting 
86 Central Stations (as detailed on pp. 980-1), there are now in connection with its 
Missions about 6,000 Christians, under the care of a Bishop and 16 Clergymen [see 
pp 7673. [See also the Table, p. 788.] 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

CHINA. 

The Empire of China includes China proper and lier vast dependencies and tribu- 
taries, Manchuria, Mongolia, Eastern Turkestan, Thibet, &c., and in a feudal sense 
Corea and the kingdoms of Cochin Chino, &c., on area of about 4,658,000 square miles, 
or more than one-twelfth of the land snrface of the globe. China proper, the subject of 
this diopter, occupies the south-oastoni corner of tho Empire, and consists of eighteen 
provinces. Area, 1,584,053 square miles. Population estimated at over 800 millions. 
Of these about 1,100,000 ore Christians. The principal religions of China are Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, to which may be added Mahommedanism in the 
northern and western provinces. Confucius and Lao-tzu, the founders of the first two 
of them Bystems, were contemporaries about 500 ».e., and Buddhism appears to have 
been introduced from India in the last two centuries before the Christian era. Among 
the common people Buddhism and Taoism provail ; tlio learned adhere to Confucianism. 
But the distinctive features of all three religions are now to a great extent obliter- 
ated, and their doctrines may be treated us tho foundations of a common faith, so 
far as the masses ore concerned. Practically, ancestral worship is the religion of China. 
Christianity is believed to have been introduced into China in the 7th century by the 
Nestorians, whom Missions, after spreading far into tho country, died out under the 
persecution of the Ming dynasty (a.d. 186B-162N). Missions wore began by the Roman 
Catholics towards the dose of the 18th century ; by the London Missionary Society in 
1807; by the American Church (which was founded by the S.P.G.) in 1884; by the 
C.M.S. in 1844 ; and by the S.P.ti. itself in 1883. The American Church sent a Bishop 
to Shanghai ill 1844 ; since then the following Sees have been founded by the English 
Church: Victoria (Hong Kong), 1849; Mid China (formerly called North China), 1878; 
North China, 188(1. Compared with the fact that over 80,000 Chinese die every day, the 
efforts put forth by the Church for the regeneration of bo great a people are lamentably 
meagre. 

There ore about 800 varieties of the Chinese spoken language ; but (in addition 
to the translations of others) through the labours of lhr. Scliereschewsky, the second 
American Bishop* the Bible lias been translated into Mandarin (“ strictly speaking the 
spoken language of China ") and thus opened to “ vast multitudes 11 of tho people. 

The British Colony of Hong Kong consists of tlie island of that name (signifying 
11 led torrent "—area, 89 square miles), ceded in 1841, and the opposite peninsula of 
Kow-loon (area, nearly 8 square miles), cedod in 1861, and of some adjacent islets. 

Thb Society’s operations in China have been carried on in the districts 
of Bukin (186&-4, 1880-02) [pp. 706, 707-8], with Yung Chin (1880-92) 
[p. 707] and Lung Hna Tien (1880-92) [p. 708] ; Chefoo (1874-92 
[pp. 706-7] ; Tai-an-fu (1878-82) [p. 709], with Ting Yin (1879-92 
[jip. 709-10] and Tient Sin (1890-92) [p. 7101. 

' In 1848 the Society appealed for funds for planting a branch of 
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the English Church in the newly-acquired settlement of H ong Kong, 
with a view not merely to provide the British residents with' the 
means of grace, but also for the more effectual introduction of 
Christianity into the Empire of China [1]. Over £1,800 was raised, and 
the interest of this was in January 1845 placed at the disposal of the 
Bishop of London towards the maintenance of one or more Chaplains 
at Hong Kong [2]. During the next four years the Society assisted 
in raising an endowment * for a Bishopric there, and on May 20, 
1840, the Rev. George Smith was consecrated in Canterbury Cathedralt, 
by the title of Bishop of Victoria, to tho spiritual oversight of Hong 
Kong and the consular stations or factories in China [8], the primary 
object of the Bishopric, however, being to promote Missionary work 
among the natives in the Empire [8a]. The Socioty was not then in 
a position to engage directly in work in China, but it maintained “ a 
friendly intercourse ” with the Bishop of Victoria, and promoted the 
raising of funds for his general Missionary plans, which included 
a college J (St. Paul’s) founded at Hong Kong in 1849 [4]. 

In 1858 the Bishop drew attention to a religious movement' origi- 
nating in connection with a rebellion which hod broken out about three 
years before in tho southern provinco of Kwangse. The rebel chiefs 
(whose adherents were estimated to number 150,000) professed to 
believe in Christianity, declared that they were “ commissioned by the 
Almighty to spread the knowledge of the one true God,” and every- 
where showed “ a determination to destroy idolatry of evory kind.” 
During a week’s visit to Nanking in 1858 the British Plenipotentiary, 
Sir G. Bonham, and his party were 11 received with delight by the 
rebels ” the moment it was discovered they “ were Christians ” and 
would not offer opposition. On leaving they were loaded with copies 
of twelve pamphlets, among which were tho Book of Genesis, “an 
almanac with all the Sabbath Day & marked," “ an abstract of the true 
religion from the creation downwards,” the Ten Commandments with 
a Commentary, hymns, &c. — “ a most interesting and extraordinary 
collection.” These people (who appoar to have obtained their 
Christianity in Canton and the neighbourhood) professed “in the 
clearest manner faith in the expiatory sacrifice of our Saviour as the 
only meanB of reaching heaven,” and presented an 11 astonishing com- 
pound of truth and error.” They pretended to “a new revelation 
commissioning them to eradicate evil from tho earth, and restore 
China to the worship of the only true God,” whom they called 11 tho 
Heavenly Father,” “Christ,” the “Celestial Elder Brother,” “the 
Emperor,” the “ Teen-Choo,” and “ Choo.” 

They were ready to welcome foreigners and trade on the one con- 
dition of no opium being imported . .The Society was now urged to 
enter the field [5J. It could not then do so, but in response to renewed 
appeals from the Bishop it undertook in 1859 to commence a Mission, 
which it was thought desirablo should include a Medical Missionary and 
an Orphanage, tho latter partly with a view to training for the service 
of the Church young children “ exposed ” or abandoned [6]. 

* More then one half of the endowment was given by 11 a Brother and Bister." 

f Thin, with the oonsecnition of Binliop Andenan, of Rapertsland, was the first 
consecration that liad taken place in Hie Cathedral nines 1670. 

% In 1870 the Society voted £200 per annum for Divinitystudentahips in the college, 
but in the next year the grant was withdrawn as not being required [4aJ. 
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Oil Much 10, 1608, the Society’s first Missionary to China, Dr. 
J. A. Stewart, arrived at Hong Kong, and on April 28 at Peking, the 
place selected as the basis of operations [7]. At that time the British 
Legation, deeming it impolitic that “ Protestant Missionaries ” should 
settle at Peking, refused to assist them in so doing, though not going 
so far as to prevent them. But an exception was made in favour 
of the Medical Missionary, and a room was placed at his disposal by 
the Bev. J. S. Burdon of the C.M.S., who had overcome the difficulty 
of .settling by acting as English instructor to some Chinese Tartar 
youths [8]. In the autumn of 1808 Dr. Stewart was joined by the 
Bev. F. B. Michell of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, who had 
been studying Chinese in the Straits Settlements [9J. Unfortunately, 
while the Society was seeking a qualified superintendent for the 
Mission, Dr. Stewart showed such a lack of discretion (in purchasing, 
without authority, “ a fine palatial site ") that his bills on the Society 
were dishonoured and he was recalled in January 18G4 [10]. In the 
following March Mr. Michell accepted an engagement at Shanghai [11]. 
Operations in China remained suspended for ten years, but in the 
meantime the Society expedited (in 18GG) the filling-up of the See of 
Victoria vacated by Bishop Smith [12], and accumulated funds for the 
renewal of work [18]. 

Soon after the appointment of the first Day of Intercession for Mis- 
sions, in 1872 the Society received an anonymous oiler* of £500 per 
annum for five years for a new Mission in China, and in July 1874 it 
sent out the Bev. C. P. Scott and the Bev. M. Greenwood to Cliefco, 
where they arrived on October 8. Go where they would there were 
“ millions to be converted, round every spot habitable under treaty," 
but Chefoo was chosen partly because of its climate (perhaps the best 
in China) and partly because it is an admirable base of operations 
in the great Shantung Province ; its language too, the Mandarin, when 
acquired, openB all the northern provinces of China [14]. 

During the winter the Missionaries were the guests of Dr. Nevius, f 
the head of the Presbyterian Mission, whose many good offices for 
their comfort and for the furtherance of their work received formal 
recognition from the Society [15]. In 1875 they accompanied l)r. 
Nevius on long Mission tours, and assisted in distributing books to 
the gudiences, who occasionally numbered 1,000. Though Dr. Nevius 
was tolerably well known upon the route there was much curiosity 
manifested, and to Mr. Scott it was 11 rather trying," for, said he, 

“I oonld hardly dpoak at all; so I had to Bubmit with a good grace while 
they palled about my whiskers, my buttons, coat, and boots, and wanted to know 
my age and my honourable name &c. . . . As a rule they were very friendly ; 
bat on one or two occasions, while preaching at fairs we were poshed and jostled 
and had a few stones thrown at us from behind." 

The custom of calling all foreigners “ kivetry " or “ devil " had 
been recently forbidden by the Chinese Government ; nevertheless the 
term was sometimes applied to the Missionaries [16]. 

* From a member of Bt Peter's congregation, Eaton Square. 

t On the death of this “good kind friend” (who “ fell dead in a moment, sitting in his 
study" in Oot. 1808), Hr. Greenwood and Bishop Scott, “by the special request of his 
widow, lead tb funeral service of the Church of England over his remains” on Oot. 18, 
ISOp. One of Dr. Nevius 1 latest acts was to give a donation towards the building of a 
now (Anglican) Church in Chefoo [15a]. 
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In Ghefoo itself there had been in existence since 1864 a 14 Union 
Chapel," erected by the foreign residents 11 for the nse of Anglican and 
other Protestant Churches." In this Messrs. Scott and Greenwood 
oegan to hold services in 1875 [17], and the connection was continued 
until 1885, when, under the Rev. F. J. J. Smith, a separate building 
was obtained for the English Church services [17a]. For the instruc- 
tion of Chinese inquirers a room was opened in the native quarter of 
the city (Yentai), but pending proficiency in their language the 
Missionaries deemed it prudent not to admit anyone to a baptism. To 
facilitate the acquisition of the vernacular, which occupied two years, 
Mr. Greenwood retired in 1876 to Foosan, a town ten miles from 
Chefoo, and in the some year Mr. Scott compiled in Chinese a bode of 
family prayers for the use of such natives as were well disposed 
towards Christianity [18]. A portion of 1877-8 was occupied in 
evangelistic tours in the interior [19], and in 1878-9 Mr. Scott, accom- 
panied by Mr. Capel, who had joined the Mission in 1677, spent nine 
months in administering famine relief. 

During the great famine of 1876-9 in China it is estimated that 
from nine to thirteen millions of people perished from hunger, disease, 
or violence, and that over £100,000 (including at least £50,000 from 
Great Britain) was collected and distributed in relief through foreign 
agencies alone. The provinces affected were Chih-li, Shansi, Shensi, 
Honan, and Shantung. The efforts of Messrs. Scott and Capel were 
directed to Shansi, where, with the aid of £1,000 contributed through 
the Society and £8,000 from the Shanghai Committee, they were able 
to relieve over 5,000 families. In so doing they ran no small ride, 
having to pass through regions almost untravelled by foreigners, and 
finding it prudent to adopt native costume — not for disguise, that being 
impossible — but “ so as to attract less notice and avoid being robbed " — 
the aid being distributed in silver. 

In the then attitude of the Chinese, who could “ hardly believe in 
the existence of such a virtue " as 11 disinterestedness” Mr. Scott 
felt that an attempt to press the Gospel on them would have only the 
effect of producing the impression that the relief was being given "in 
order to buy them over to Christianity." Hopes had been entertained 
by some that this act of Christian charity would result in turning the 
thoughts and hearts of the people towards the Faith and leading them 
to embrace it in goodly numbers. The most powerful man in the 
empire — Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of the province of Chili— expressed 
his opinion “ that there must be something in a religion which can 
induce men to risk their lives in order to relieve their suffering fellow- 
creatures in a country so remote from themselves," “ and the inutility of 
idol-worship . . . struck the people, when after all their sacrifices and 
offerings to false gods no relief comes." The hopes formed, so far at 
least as regards any immediate or direct fulfilment of them, were 
destined to prove fruitless [20]. 

The outcome, however, was not without an important benefit to 
the Church. Dean Butcher of Shanghai followed up the favourable 
impression which had been made on the native mind by urging the 
establishment of a strong Mission in the province of Shantung under a 
resident Bishop, a course which involved the division of the diocese 
founded in 1872 under the name of North China, but whose Bishop 



A)r. Bussell) lived at Ningpo, fer away. The proposal (supported by 
Admiral Ryder, ex-Commander in Chief of the Fleet on the China 
station) was adopted by the Society in October 1878, and in response 
to its appeal for rands the anonymous donor who had furnished the 
means of starting the Chefoo Mission contributed £10,000 for an 
episcopal endowment ; and on the festival of SS. Simon and Jude 
(Oct. 28) 1880 the Rev. C. P. Scott was consecrated (in St. Paul's 
Cathedral) Missionary Bishop for the new diocese, termed North China, 
and the Rev. G. E. Moule (in succession to Dr. RuBBell, who died in 
1879) Bishop of the remaining part of the old diocese, which was now 
appropriately designated Mid-China [21]. About this time, the C.M.S. 
having relinquished their work in Peking, which had been begun in 
1862, but winch had never shown such signB of prosperity as the Mis- 
sions further south, the S.P.G. adopted the Mission and one of the 
Clergy, the Rev. W. Brebeton, who remained to carry it on among 
the natives [22] and to minister to the Europeans [22a]. 

Thus far the Missionaries in North China had not received much 
encouragement [28]. “ That Bishop Scott and his little band are 
becoming known, are exciting a spirit of inquiry, and are personally 
commending the truth of our holy religion to all with whom they come 
in contact,” was the sum of what could be reported up to 1882 [24]. 

The work left by the C.M.S., however, “proved a valuable 
nucleus ” [25], and in 1888 there came 11 the first tidings of distinct 
progress.’’ On the anniversary of the Bishop’s consecration he con- 
firmed sixteen Christians in Peking and ten at Yung Ching. All but one 
of the former had been communicants previously, but the work in the 
out-stations was regarded as more hopeful than in the city itself [26], 
where to Mr. Brereton it had seemed “impossible to ruffle the dead 
level of listlessness ” which day by day confronted the work of preach- 
ing to the heathen [26a]. 

The next anniversary of Bishop Scott's consecration was marked 
by the first episcopal consecration that had ever occurred in the 
Chinese Empire, at least in connection with the Anglican communion, 
when Dr. W. J. Boone became the third successor of his father, the 
first American Bishop to China. The consecration on October 28, 1884, 
took place at Shanghai, the senior Bishop (Dr. Williams, of the 
Amdncan Mission in Japan) being assisted by the Bishops of Victoria, 
Mid-China, and North China [27]. 

Missionary work was now being interrupted by the Franco-Chinese 
quarrel,, which, though not interfering with the personal safety of the 
S.P.G. Missionaries, yet led to their falling under the suspicion and 
dislike entertained for all foreigners [28]. 

The claims of the latter at Cnefoo absorbed much of the Mission- 
aries’ time, and in 1885 efforts were directed to making Chefoo a centre 
for all institutions for Church work among the foreign residents and 
Peking a centre for all native work.* In the latter city that work 
wasstul “ discouraging ” [20], but the next three years saw many signs 
of progress in the district [80], two Important features being the 
addition of an industrial department to the Peking school in 1886, with a 

* This utilisation has not pre ve n t ed (he continuance of a native and English 
hMok at both places. 
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view to enabling natives to continue earning their own living* on 
becoming Christians [81], and the ordination (as deacon) on the 
second Sunday in Lent in 1888 of Ohang Ching Lan, a long-tried 
native lay-helper at Peking— this being the first native ordination in 
North China [82]. Chang came from Yung Ching, some 40 miles 
south of Peking, where the C.M.S. had gained a footing in 1860 by 
the help of the medical skill of the Rev. W. H. Collins. Among the 
ten confirmed there by Bishop Scott in 1888 [see p. 707] was an old 
man who had been baptized 12 years before bv Bishop Burdon, and 
who, though the only Christian in his village, had never since missed 
the Sunday services, notwithstanding that he had to walk Bix. miles 
each way. After the confirmation Holy Communion was administered 
for the nrst time in Yung Ching [88]. 

In the next year a Taoist priest was received there as a catechu- 
men [84]. The reception which new-comers met with from the 
Christians at Yung Ching at tliis period (1888-4) was thus described by 
Mr. Brereton 

•'The whole congregation would rush towards the door, as if either going to 
assault him or to hoist him on their shoulders, but in reality only to lead him to a 
seat. After mutual polite requests to be seated (even when there was no intention 
of sitting down), the ceremonious row would subside, and the service resume its 
course, aB if nothing had happened to interrupt it. However, there was no real 
irreverence, and the thing will soon right itself " [35]. 

To add to the distraction the room in which for many years service 
nad to be held had l( the disadvantage of being adjacent to the police 
court," so that the worshippers could hear the delinquents beaten. 
Owing to the opposition of the authorities it lias not been possible to 
purchase a Mission site, but a property has been obtained by mortgage 
from one of the converts [86]. 

Another station in connection with Peking is Lung Hua Tien, 20 
miles south of Hochien Fu. It was begun in 1879, previously to its 
transfer from the C.M.S. to the 8.P.G., and at the end of eight years 
the converts had been formed into “ a Christian Church.” Lack of 
workers however has hindered its development [87]. 

In Peking itself, besides the chapel of the British Legation, which is 
used as the church of the English colony, there is the Church of “ Our 
Saviour," schools, and a dispensaiy ; the dispensary, begun in 1890, is 
carried on without the Society’s aid [88]. 

Since 1891 the Rev. F. L. Norbis has been endeavouring to form 
the nudeuB of a college at Peking for the training of native Clergy [89]. 
An- attempt had been made to form a college for European agents at 
Chefoo in 1881 by the Rev. C. J. Corfe (now Bishop of Corea), but 
the scheme proved a failure and was abandoned after three yean* 
trial [40]. The College property has however proved invaluable as 
a Missionary's residence, and the chapel built in connection with it in 
1888 (largely by the aid of naval officers) serves as a church for the 
English at the port in summer months. Betides this building, 41 St. 
Peter's,” situated 1 £ miles from the foreign settlement, there is the 

* A winter refuge for the poor, many of whom die in the Htreete of eold, was opened 
•boot 1884, bnt though acco mm odated in thepreaehing-room it baa no official connection 
with the Minion [Slot 
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temporary church of St. Andrew’s, erected in 1887 in the centre of the 
settlement [41]. 

From 850 to 880 miles south of Peking lies the city of T’ai-An-Fu, 
situated at the foot of the great Tai-Shan or Sacred Mountain— noted 
as being the chief centre of idolatrous worship for the whole of the 
Shantung Province. Almost every deity worshipped in China has a 
temple on the mountain, but the principal object of worship is the 
shrine and image of the great goddess 11 Pi-Hsia-Yuan-Chun ” (other- 
wise the “ Sheng-Mu " or “Holy Mother"), whose grand temple is 
perched on the summit of the mountain, which is about 4,000 feethigh. 
It appears that in the time of the Emperor Ming-Ti, a.d. 68-78, a 
young woman named Yii-Yeh left her father's home and took up her 
abode in Tai-Shan, with the object of purging her heart and cultivat- 
ing virtue. In due time, having attained to a perfect state of holiness, 
she became, according to popular belief, a fairy. During the pilgrim 
season, which occupies about four months in the beginning of each 
year, thousands of the humbler classes may still be daily seen plodding 
their way up the steep ascent to pay their devotions to the Lao-Nai- 
Nai, or 11 Old grandmother," as she is commonly termed. 

The ascent has been facilitated by the construction of a stone 
pathway, which, including about 7,000 stone steps and several bridges, 
stretches from the north gate of the city to the summit— a distance 
of from 18 to 15 miles— the pilgrims being expected to perform the 
“ kowtow " (i.c. knocking the forehead on the ground) 500 to 600 times 
on the way [42]. 

T’ai-an-Fu was selected by the Bev. M. Greenwood and the Bev. 
C. P. Scott as a desirable place for a Mission in 1878, in which year 
they began to visit it. The work at first consisted mainly in the 
distribution of tracts or leaflets to the pilgrims and talking with 
inquirers in a room hired for the purpose. In 1880 hostility showed 
itself for tho first time, but Mr. Greenwood, who was regarded as a 

a spy in the guise of a Missionary, escaped without much injury, 
to the efforts of his native teacher. Three successive winters 
were spent by Mr. Greenwood in the city (1879-82), and though 
having no other accommodation than that of a wretched Chinese inn, 
and often alone for months together, “ subjected to misunderstandings 
and rough usage," and “rewarded by hardly any immediate result," 
still he persevered. Owing to his absence on furlough the station was 
unoccupied nearly two years, but in 1884 he returned and at Ping Yin, 
a neighbouring village, two converts were baptized and confirmed in 
1884. On this occasion Bishop Scott, while revising a manual on the 
Ten Commandments prepared by a Chinese student (or “educated 
man"), found that “ Tnou shalt not envy " had been substituted for 
the eighth Commandment, and was assured that “ it would not be 
right even to suggest that an educated man could think of stealing " — 
an assurance not confirmed by experience [481. When in 1887 the 
Bevs. F. H. Spbent and H. J. Bbown took up the work so long carried 
on by Mr. Greenwood, and adopted native dreBS, they found that not 
even the sanctity of a Buddhist temple was respected by the 
Chinese thief, for while the Missionaries were lodging in a temple all 
Mr. Brown’s Chinese clothes were stolen. In November 1887 opposition 
broke out, 11 an attempt was made to ‘ boycott ’ the two Missionaries," 
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and later on they withdrew for a time. By the help of Mr. Chang a 
suitable property for the Mission was at last seemed in 1880 on 
mortgage [44]. 

In qome respects the work at Tai-An-Fu and Ping Tin is “the 
most interesting part” of the Mission in North China, as the Mis- 
sionaries live “ in more or less native style ” and are “ able to mingle 
more freely in the native lifo . . . than is possible at Peking" [45] ; and 
while discouragements are still not wanting, the Beport for 1891 Btated 
that “ there is still much for which to be thankful " [40]. 

In 1888 Bishop Scott drew the Society’s attention to the needs of 
Tientsin, an important place of commerce, being the port for Peking, 
and containing a large foreign settlement. Hitherto there had been 
no clergyman of the Church of England there, but Missionaries of 
various denominations assisted by the earlier settlers had erected “ a 
Union Church," in which the Church Service was read every Sunday 
morning [47]. Visits mode to the district by the Bev. W. Brereton in 
1889 convinced him “ that a clergyman for English work at Tientsin 
and the outlying places such as Taku, Tangku, and Tangslian/' was 
41 the first need of this diocese .” While the Church was making distinct, 
though slow, progress among the heathen, 14 as a set-off against every 
Chinaman " baptized was 41 the fact of tho sympathies, and in some 
cases the formal allegiance, of an English Churchman alienated from 
the Church of his baptism, and often lost to all care of religion."* 
At Taku, where Mr. Brereton held service in the pilot-office, he was 
told that this was the first visit the people 44 had ever received from a 
clergyman of the Church of England since the foundation of the 
settlement shortly after the War of 1800,” and yet the majority of his 
congregation were Church members [48]. 

Provision having been made by the Society [49], Mr. Brereton was 
transferred in 1890 to Tientsin, where on November 2 a 44 church- 
room was dedicated ” and lie was fi instituted as minister by the Bishop," 
the congregation numbering about forty [50]. In appreciation of his 
services the British residents have offered liberal and substantial 
gifts, among which miiBt be reckoned that of a site for a church and 
parsonage granted by the Municipal Council in 1891. 

While the English branch of the Society’s work in China has 
quickly brought a response of encouragement [51], and abundant 
proofs of the reality and depth of a Chinese convert's religion have 
been given in other parts of the world, the growth of native 
Missions in China has been comparatively slow.f Nevertheless it 
is interesting to record the belief expressed by Bishop Boone in 188G 
44 that as China in the past has been the grand civiliser of all the 
neighbouring nations, so as this [Missionary] work progresses, she 
will send forth her Missionaries into all the bordering nations round 
about and evangdise them." In the American Mission the 
Bishop could point to thirteen native deacons ordained within the 

• It is doe to the Society to state that grants towards the rapport of Missionary Chap- 
lains at Hankow (£900 per annum) and Shanghai (£600) were voted by it in 1876 end 
1876 respectively, bat not being used were withdrawn [Hankow 48a] [Shanghai 48&1. 

t In 1888 Bishop Scott stated that two or three centuries of Roman Catholic labour 
in China had produced only one million of professing Christians, and seventy yearn 1 
labours of the Anglican uri Protestant Churns only Wjm converts [69a]. 
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previous four years [52]. At this period much good was anticipated 
from the proclamations issued by the Chinese authorities in various 
parts of the Empire ' in 1886, calling on the natives “ to live at 
peace with Christian Missionaries and converts, and explaining that 
the Christian religion teaches men to do right and should therefore be 
respected " [58]. But the hopes raised were dissipated by the wave of 
anti-foreign Ceding excited in 1891, which culminated in riots and the 
destruction of churches and other Mission buildings, and the murder of 
some Missionaries, though happily the Society has no losses of its own 
to record. In the opinion of the Bev. W. Brereton, after 16 years’ 
experience of the country, 

“the chief offence of the Missionaries' presence in China is one which most be 
faced as a fact, bat need not be apologised for : it » akin to * the offence of the 
Cross.’ " While M the causes of the present trouble are manifold,” and “ foreigners, 
missionaries, secret societies, mobs have each their share of blame to answer for," 
" China's official and literary leaders have by far the largest Bhare of guilt. By 
fostering delusions and suspicions, they have made a time of crisis into a time of 
confusion; they have alienated the sympathies of foreign Governments; they 
have raised to a pitch of well-nigh ungovernable panio the suspicions of their own 
people” [541. 

Statistics .— See p. 713. 
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Statistics.— In China, where tlie Society (1868-99) haa asaiated in maintaining 11 
Missionaries (1 Native) and planting 5 Central Stations (u detailed on p. 091), fcfiere 
are now in connection with its Missions about 600 Christians, under the can of 7 
Clergymen (1 a Native) and a Bishop [p. 767]. [See alao p. 789J. 
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COREA. 

The kingdom of Corea— the native name of which is Clio- sen (“ Morning Calm ”)— 
(area, 91,480 square miles) consists of n mountainous peninsula fringed with small 
islands, lying between the north-east of China and Japan. The people number from 
twelve to fifteen millions. The origin of the race is an ubstruse question, but while 
deriving tlieir ancient civilisation from China (to which country Corea is nominally tri- 
butary) and hearing a strong resemblance to the ancient Japanese of Yamatu, the 
Coreaiis are a distinct nice from the Chinese mid Ja;uiiicse. Though sunk in indo- 
lence, poverty, sensuality, und filth, they are a wcll-clud people— dressing for the most 
part in white- and are. pleasing in appearance, being Jinn and tall, and having gentle 
und in ninny cases intelligent countciiunces, and a beggar is rarely seen. Buddhism, 
which three centuries ago was the established faith, is now proscribed in the walled 
towns, and its influence in the rural districts is practically feeble, although the attrac- 
tions of tlie scenery in the Diamond Mountain range— which contains tlie most notable 
collection of Buddhist monasteries— are so strong that it is a common thing for patents 
to visit tlie temples in search of sons who have disappeared without apparent cause. 
The Confucian philosophy remains us tlie religion of the learned classes : the unlearned 
have none, unless it be an excessive reverence for, or dread of, ghosts and evil spirits. 
In 1777 some young men studying under the Confncian teacher, Kivem, beeamo 
acquainted with some Jesuit books recently imported from Peking, and this led to one 
of them, Senghnni by name, visiting Peking, where he was converted and baptised. 
Returning to Corea he communicutcd what he had learned to his fellows. Many con- 
verts were made (Kivem among them), and though the dread of a foreign faith produced 
]ienecution a hierarchy was formed after the model of that seen at Peking. The leaders 
acted as bishops and priests till doubts arose as to the validity of their proceedings, 
when (1700) they resigned their ministry, and furtlier instructions were sought for at 
Poking. The envoy was baptised and confirmed, and supplied with everything neces- 
sary for the celebration of the Eucharist in case a priest should visit them ; but the pro- 
hibition of ancestral worship by the Jesuits raised fresh persecution, and the first 
Christian priest to enter the country— a Chinese named Jacques Tsin in 1704 — suffered 
martyrdon in 180L The same fate befell two French priests and a French Bishop, who 
followed about 1886-6 (having been preceded by a second Chinese priest in 1884). 
Though disguised, they had worked so successfully that in 1888 there were 9,000 
Christians. Six years passed before another priest entered Corea, and then after a 
period of success the same result ensued: more edicts* persecutions, and martyrdoms 
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alike of Frenchmen and Conans. Every approach of a European or American ship 
created a panic and endangered the lives of the Missionaries— a French expedition in 
particular, which retired without conquest, leaving a terrible legacy to the persecuted 
Christians. At length in 1889 the first treaty was made with Corea by America, others 
quickly followed, and though ae yet there is no legal toleration for natives professing 
Christianity, it is hoped that the period of danger for Christian Missionaries is past 
The openports are Seoul, the capital (one of the filthiest of towns) papulation 900,000 ; 
Chemulp'ho (the principal seaport— 96 miles from Seoul), Pusan, Genera, and Ninseii. 


The Society's operations have been carried on in Seoul (1890-2), and 
Ohemulp’ho (1891-2). 

The idea of an Anglican Mission to Corea was originated in 1880 
by the Bev.VA. C. Shaw, one of the pioneers and founders of the 
Society's Mission in Japan. In view of the opening of Corea for 
foreign intercourse, Mr. (now Archdeacon) Shaw felt that the Society 
should be ready to take the lead in Missionary work there by sending 
out a Bishop with Clergy, and in order to prepare the way he sent one 
of Ins Japanese catechists to Corea in 1880 to study the language, 
his native flock ;in Tokio contributing to his support [1J. The idea was 
considered premature at the time [2], but Mr. Shaw continued to urge 
it [8], and when -in 1884 a treaty was being negotiated between England 
and Corea the tliree English Bishops in China seized the opportunity 
to make an identical proposal. The provision in the treaty that 
British subjects shall be allowed the free exercise of their religion in- 
volved more discussion than many of the commercial privileges, as it 
had to contend with “ that traditional hostility to Christianity," which 
until recently “had been manifested in . . . the fiercest forms of 
persecution.” But though the treaty did not actually sanction 
a< Missionary enterprise " it was thought that by the time Mission- 
aries had become acquainted with the language and the Government 
and people of Corea opposition might be overcome. Those most 
strongly opposed to religious innovation — viz. the nobility, literate and 
governing class, form a larger proportion of the population than in 
China, and Medical Missions were regarded as the most potent means 
of overcoming their opposition and of enlisting the sympathies of the 
people, especially as Christian books were immoral in Corean estima- 
tion, and as such were included among those prohibited on that 
ground [4]. Immediately after the treaties were made it was under- 
stood that the Government would welcome medical men and teachers, 
the former to establish hospitals, the latter to instruct the people in 
Western languages— especially English— and in other subjects. The 
American Presbyterians and Episcopal Methodists quickly took advan- 
tage of the offer, and in 1885 Archdeacon Wolfe, of the C.M.S. 
Mission at Foo Chow, sent two Chinese Christian catechists* to settle 
in the port of Fu-san, on the south-east coaBt of Corea. 

In 1887 Bishops Soott (of North China) and Bickersteth (of 
Japan) visited Corea, and appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to take steps to insure the sending of a Mission from the Church at 
home without delay [5]. The matter was again brought before the 
Society, which year by year had steadily kept Corea in mind and made 
it the subject of many prayers, and now (1888) offered the Bishop of 


* Whan Bislup Code went to Corea he vu asked to adopt them— their rapport, 
provided by same mends of CJLS. in Australia, being likely to he withdrawn— 4rat they 
declined to receive a proposed visit from him in 1800 [5aJ. 
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North China £2,600 for a Mission [6]. Happily it was found possible 
to carry oat the original idea of entering on the Mission “inthefhllest 
form/ 1 and under Royal Mandate [7] the Her. C. J. Corfb, whose 
services as a Naval Chaplain had received recognition in the highest 
quarters, was on All Saints' Day 1880 consecrated in Westminster 
Ahbay first Missionary Bishop of Corea* [8]. The Society now 
(1889-90) guaranteed an annual grant of £1,600 [0], but from the 
first “ the seal of Apostolic poverty ” was stamped upon the Mi«nVm : 
the Bishop and his companions, while making no professions and 
taking no vows of poverty, arranged to live a common life on a small 
common fund [10J. On his way to Corea the Bishop visited, on be- 
half of the Mission, nine towns m the United States, eight in Canada, 
and three in Japan, everywhere meeting with cordial sympathy. In 
the Diocese of New Westminster he received the offer of the services 
of the Rev. R. Small of Lytton and of Mr. Peake. The other 
members of the Mission consisted of Drs. Wiles and Landis, the 
Revs. M. N. Tbollope and L. 0. Wabneb, and Messrs. J. H. Pownall 
and M. W. Davies [11]. 

The Bishop reached Chemulp'ho on the Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels 1890 [12], and Seoul on the next day (September 80), 
Dr. Wiles having preceded him by three weeks. No tune was lost 
in opening medical work amongst both natives and Europeans, and in 
providing religious ministrations for the latter at Seoul ana Chemulp’ho, 
and in Betting up at Seoul a Mission press — given by Navy Chaplains. 
Premises were acquired at both places, provision being made for eight 
men living together at Seoul in a building which was named “ The 
House of the Resurrection ” [13] because work in that city was begun 
on Easter Day 1891 [14]. 

On September 80, 1891, the first Anglican Church in Corea was 
dedicated at Chelmulp’ho under the namo of “St. Micliaol and All 
Angels.” On the following Sunday the first confirmation was. 
held, “ the candidate being a little serving maid of a pious German 
family” [16]. In Lent 1892 the primary ordination of the Bishop 
was held at Seoul, when Messrs. Warner and Pownall were admitted 
to the priesthood [16], and on Advent Sunday the new and permanent 
Church of the Advent was opened there [10a]. 

To the medical branch of the Mission, which receives substantial 
support from the British Navy, and is doing “splendid work,” a 
women’s department was added in 1891 [17]. In the printing press, 
as in the medical work, the Mission was reported by the Bishop in the 
same year to be “ finding its name known and appreciated long before 
any of the evangelistic work could be even begun • • . that two Coreans 
are already working it under us is a great fact, seeing what the country 
and its inhabitants are like.” (The first works printed were a Comm 
dictionary and a manual by Mr. Scott, of the British Consular 
staff [18]. 

In 1891 the Bishop visited Gensan and Fusan with a view 
to opening work there when means are available. At the 
latter place the Japanese would be the object of the Mission 


A portion of Manchuria waa in 1891 added to his Jurisdiction. [Em p* 718.] 
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[19]. The Bishop found several Japanese Christians inChemulp’hoon 
his arrival, some of whom he assisted to learn English [20]. In 1891 
a Japanese catechist from Tokio was engaged to work among, his 
countrymen, but he proved unsatisfactory and had to be dismissed soon 
after his arrival [21]. 

In preparing for the work before them in Corea the English 
; missionaries have had to acquire the Chinese language as wall as the 
Corean. The latter is said to be “ useless until it is supplemented by 
Chinese’ 1 [22]. 

As yet it is early to expect converts from among the Coreans, 
but the foundations of the Mission have been so wisely laid as to 
justify the hope of a luge ingathering in the future [28] . 


[2] Standing Committee 


(4, 90S. [3] I MSS., V. 85, pp. 301-3 ; da, V. 86, p. 47. [4] X 

9; R. 1884, p. 18. [6] B. 1887, pp. 53-0; Proceeding! of BJP.G. 
ce in London, 1888, p. 87 ; I MSS., V. 86, p. 950 ; M.F. 1888, 


Reflmwea (Corea).— [1] X MSS., V. 85, pp. 107, 160. 

Minutes, V. 40, pp. 84, 905. * 

MSS., V. 80, pp. 35-0; T " 

M i ssiona ry Conference i 
pp. 19, 140, 180-00, 907 ; R. 1889, pp. 09-71.' |5 a] X MSS., V. 81, pp.‘l4, 15. [61 Stand-' 
uig Committee Minutes, V. 44, pp. 20G, 278 ; R. 1887, pi*. 51-0 ; R. 1888, p. 89; R. 1800, 
pp. 15-10 ; M.F. 1884, pp. 980, 945-0 ; M.F. 1885, pp. 178, 180 ; M.F. 1880, pp. 99, 100; 
M.F. 1888, p. 907 ; M.F. 1880, p. 445 ; M.F. 1801, p. 202. [7] I MSS., V. 97, pp. 989-40, 


948-5, 948, 951, 958-4. [81 R. 1880, pp. 17-18, 60, 71-2 ; M.F. 1889, pp. 897^8, 479-8. 
[0] Standing Committee Minutes, V. 45, 147, 880 ; M.F. 1889, 244, 247 ; R. 1890, 


p. 15; M.F. 1800, p. 249 ; M.F. 1801, p. 212^0] R. 1880, pp. 18,79; M.F. 1880, 
[11] I MSS., V. 81, pp. 4, 10; R. 1890, p. 60; M.F. 1891, pp. 5, SO. [19] 


£ 8 ; I MSS., V. 81._p._8. [13 J I M8S.,jy. 81, pp. 8-10, 28-88, 3Gk-7^R.« 1800,] 


472-8. 
1891, 

fl * 

, 1800, p. 120 ; M.F. 1801, pp. Si-5 ; R. 180l‘ “pp. 77-81. [14] M.F. 1892, p. 909. [15] 

I MSS., V. 81, p. 80 ; R. 1891, p. 78 ; M.F. 1802, pp. 127-8. [16] M.F. 1892, p. 250. 
[16a] L., Bishop Corfe, December 12, 1809. [17] B. 1891, pp. 79,88; M.F. 1809, p.260. 
[18] I MSS., V. 81, pp. 87-8 ; R. 1801, pp. 80-1, 88 ; M.F. 1802, p. 121. [19] R. 1801, 
up. 74-6, 81. [90] I MSS., V. 81, p. 0 ; R. 1800, p. 66 ; M.F. 1801, p. 4. [2lf I MSS., 
V. 81, pp. 17, 29-8, 82, 84-5. [22] I MRS., V. 81, p. 88 ; K. 1891, p. 81 ; M.F. 1802, 
pp. 259-60. [23] R. 1801, p. 74 ; M.F. 1802, pp. 259-60. 


Btatibticb.— See pp. 782 and 023 
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CHAPTER XC. 


MANCHURIA. 

Manchubia (a part of the Chinese Empire) lies between China proper 
and Mongolia on the W. and N.W., and Corea and Russian Territory 
on the E. and N. ; area, 390,000 square miles. The population 
(8,187,000) consists of Manohus and Chinese. 

In 1886 the attention of the Society was drawn by the Foreign 
Offibe to a report by the British Consul at Newohang regarding the 
work being done in Manchuria by French Roman Catholic and Irish 
and Scotch United Presbyterian Missions. An Apostolio Vicariat of 
Manchuria was created in 1840, and in 1842 one of the Missionaries— 
•Labrunidre— was murdered by aboriginal robbers, not far from Sagalien- 
ula. Recently great progress had been made by the French* Mission, 
which in 1884 could reckon over 12,000 Christians, and which was 
reaping much of the fruit of the recently-established Protestant 
Missions owing to the Roman Catholic religion offering “ more moral 
and material attractions,” and in particular to the similarity of the 
Romish and Buddhist ceremonial. 

The general toleration of Christianity was described as “ astonish- 
ing," and the attitude of the people towards it, “on the whole, 
friendly ” [1]. 

No action on this report was taken by the Society [2], but the 
question of occupying Manchuria was renewed in 1888 in connection 
with the Mission to Corea then being organised, and, as the outcome of 
a suggestion made by Bishop Scott, the province of Shing-King, being 
the southern part of Manchuria, was in 1891 added to the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Corea by the British Foreign Office. The area of 
Shing-King is 87,000 square miles, and its population 2,187,288. Its 
capital is Moukden, 880 miles N.E. of Peking. The climate is 
excellent [8]. 

In April 1892 Bishop Corfe visited Nin Ch’wang (the treaty port) 
for the purpose qf establishing ministrations for the neglected English 
residents there. Services were commenced in the court-room belong- 
ing to the English Consulate on Easter Day, and were continued by 
the Bishop until June, when the work was taken up by the Rev. J. 
H. PownaU* [4]. 

References (Manchuria). — [1] I MRS., V. 37, pp. 308-4. [2] Standing Committee 
Minutes, V. 48, pp. 60-9. (3| I MSS., V. 37, pp. 348, 34H ; do., V. 89, p. 98 ; da, V. 81, 
pp. 3, 80 ; “ The Morning Calm,” 1891, pp. 73-4, 86-6 ; M.F. 1899, pp. 369-60. [4] M.F. 
1699, pp. 860-68 ; L. f Bishop Corfe, Docembcr 19, 1009. 


* Towards the end of 1898 Mr. Pownall was invalided to England, and the Rev.F. W. 
Doxat was transferred from Corea to carry on the work at Nin Cli'wang. 
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CHAPTER XCI. 

JAPAN. 

Japan is mi empire of islands lying off the eaateni coast of Asia, the principal being 
NippOn (in the centre), Yen (to the north of it), and Kinshiu and Shikbkn (to the Math 
of it). The aborigines, the Ainoa, of whom some 80,00(1 remain, are believed to be of 
Aryan origin, and to have been conquered in the 7th century b.c. by mixed races from 
Southern Asia. From these invaders sprung the Japanese, who date their history as a 
nation from about flfiO b.c., when Jimmu (or Zinina), claiming descent from the Sun 
Goddess, founded the dynasty of the Mikados or Emperors. About aj>. 1148 one qf the 
Daimivos, or nobles, began to usurp the authority of the State, and subsequently received 
the title of Shogun (or Tycoon), and this office, carrying with it practically the govern- 
ment of the country, was not abolished until 1868. Of the three ancient religions of the • 
Japanese— Bhintooism (the oldest), Confucianism (dating from about the 4tli oontnry aj>.), 
and Buddhism (believed to have been introduced from China through Corea abont the 
6th century)— the most prevalent is a distorted form of Buddhism. European discover^ 
of Japan dates from a.d. 1641, when Mendez Pinto, a Portuguese, landed on its shores. 
Francis Xavier (who remained three years) and other Jesnits followed in 1640, and in 
forty years the Homan Catholics could reckon 800,000 nominal converts. 

The interference of the Jesuits in political affairs led to an edict for their banishment 
in 1687 and to civil war and persecution, culminating in the massacre of 80,000 JapaneM 
Christians at Shixnbora in 1687. Trampling upon the cross now became an annual 
ceremony, and on every village notice-board appeared the proclamation : “ So long as 
the sun shall warm the earth, let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan ; and let 
all know that the King of Spain himself, or the Christian’s God, or the great God of all, 
if he violate this command shall pay for it with his head.” With the exception of some 
Chinese, and a few Dutch merchants who were allowed to live in the islet of Deshima, 
Japan remained closed to all foreigners until 1864, when the United States Government 
su c c e ed e d in opening one port for a Consul to live in. In 1868 a treaty was made with 
Great Britain by which six other places were opened for trade and foreign residence. 
In 1808 a revolution took place by which the Mikado was restored to actual supremacy, 
and the Shogun was reduced to the rank of a military noble. The results of the change 
were tremendous, and during the years of Meiji, or 11 the bright period," as the yean 
since then are called, the Japanese have made extraordinary strides in the arts and 
learning of European civilisation. Ambassadors were sent to America and Europe in 
1878, the publication of the anti-Christian laws was discontinued in 1878, in 1870 the 
Christian Sunday was adopted by the Government as a day of rest, in 1884 the 
religious orders (Buddhist, &c.) were practically disestablished and disendowed, and in 
1880 a representative Parliament was elected. 

The American Church (founded by the S.P.G.) began work in Japan in I860, and the 
CALS, in 1800. 

Ab early as 1860 the S.F.G. reserved £1,000 for Missions to Japan [1], 
bat it did not enter on work in that country until 1878, in which 
year it established a centre at (I.) Tokio. Its other principal stations 
are (II.) Kora (1870-82), (III.) Yokohama (1889-92), and (IV.) Fuku- 
SHIMA (1891-2). 

(I.) TOKIO, 1878-02. 

Soon after the appointment of the First Dav of Intercession (1872) 
two anonymous donors supplied the Society with the means of opening 
a Mission in Japan, and from those who offered their personal service 
at the time, the Rev. W. B. W bight and the Bev. A. C. Shaw* were 
selected for the poet. A melancholy interest will ever he connected 
with departure, inasmuch as the farewell service on July 1, 1878, 

* Mr. Shaw hod originally intended going to China, but willingly supplied the place 
of a candidate who had withdrawn from the undertaking. 
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was the last occasion* on which the famous Bishop Wilbbbfobgb was 
at the Society's house, and that he then celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion, addressed the Missionaries, and gave them his blessing [2]. 

On their way out Messrs. Wright and Shaw met will much 
brotherly kindness from the Church in the United States and Canada, 
and were joined by the Rev. J. Newman (U.S.), a volunteer for the 
American Mission. Landing at Yokohama on September 25, 1878, 
they proceeded to the capital, Tokio (or Yedo). Establishing themselves 
there in a Buddhist temple they cultivated friendly relations with the 
Buddhist priests, began the study of the Japanese and Chinese 
languages, and on Good Friday 1674 opened services in the temple 
for the Europeans, the large room cleared of idols making a good 
church and tne heathen altar “ a magnificent Christian altar-table.” 
On Trinity Sunday the Missionaries assisted at the ordination of two 
• American priests m the temple [8]. On St. Andrew’s Day their first 
convert — Andrew Shimada — was baptised ; four others received baptism 
pn Whitsunday 1875 |/‘l ; and on the 11th of the following September 
“thh first confirmation of native converts held in Japan according 
to the Anglican rite” took place, when five converts were confirmed 
by the American Bishop (Dr. Williams). On the next day all of them 
received the Holy Communion [5]. In 187G Bishop Burdon came 
from Hong Kong and confirmed fifteen men and three women [6]. 

For about three years (1874-7) Mr. Shaw (by invitation) lived with 
Mr. Fukusawa, a leading native who exercised “a far wider intellectual 
influence than anyone else in Japan.” Admission was thus pained 
into a large school which his host had established, and in this Mr. 
Shaw held classes for the teaching of “moral, which is really Christian, 
science ” [71- 

In another school, opened by Mr. Wright in 1875, religious in- 
struction was “ the prominent feature ” ; but after a year’s experience 
Mr. Wright gave up teaching, Mission schools being at that period 
regarded as unnecessary and (in results) unsatisfactory. More time 
was now devoted to preaching [8], and the work of evangelisation con- 
tinued to advance in Tokio and the district, so that in the first four 
years (1878-7) nearly 150 converts were baptized [0]. 

It being the custom of the Japanese to take baths almost daily, 
immersion was sometimes adopted at baptism [10]. 

Visiting a Buddhist temple in the country in 1877 Mr. Wright found 
the priest (to whom on a previous occasion he had given a copy of St. 
Lube’s Gospel) very ill, but studying hard the words of the Evangelist, 
which had led him to believe in the true God. Mr. Wright continued 
his teaching, and the old man abjured idols and was baptized a few 
minutes before be died [11]. 

In the next year Mr. Shaw wrote : ,:T f I had a hundred mouths 
and a hundred bodies I could employ every one and be sure, whenever 
I preached, of finding attentive hearers.” Up to thiB time Mr. Shaw 

* The Minute adopted by the Society on the death of Bishop Wilberforoe (which took 
place on July 19, 1878) contains this passage .'—“He had preached for the Society in nearly 
every cathedral in the kingdom, and there woe scarcely a town where his voice had not 
been beard in its behalf. . . . Whenever the annals of the Colonial Church, and of the 
Society in its relations to it, during the eventful middle period of the 19th century come 
to be compiled, there will not be recorded in them one individual to whom 1 both ore 
under man luting obligations” [Saj. 
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«w almost the only Church Muwianary who had not opened a adhooL 
From the first he iiopled the method of going from station to station 
preaching catehuring, with the result that be had 11 nearly if not 
quite as uany converts" about him “ as all the other Missionaries of 
our Communion pat together." One of his lay helpers was a blind 
man who spoke with great power [12]. 

When m 1876 Mr. Shaw opened his first chapel the caretaker 
was had up before tbe civil authorities and obliged to give a written 
account of what was done 118]. Mr. Shaw had however recently 
published in the newspapers 41 Apologies tor Christianity " (in answer 
to numerous attacks ou it) and appeals for its toleration [14] ; and 
Government «.eingnow secretly favourable to the Christian religion [15] 
the converts «o increased that p larger building became necessary, .and 
in .‘.876 "■ new and handsome church was opened. The English resi- 
dents greatly assisted in its erection in acknowledgment of Mr. Shaw’s 
gratuitous ministrations to themselves. At its consecration (on June 4) 
sixteen converts were baptized. and a British Presbyterian present 
admitted that “ he had never before really believed in Mission tfork 
among the Japanese," but was now convinced by the conduct of the 
converts. Dp to July J 8 r i 9 Mr. Shaw had baptized 180 Japanese; and 
he had now a flourishing school |161. 

In May of the previous year a Missionary Conference — the first of its 
kind ever held in Japan— met a * Tokio under the presidency of Bishop 
Burden of Victoria. Jt was attended by all the Missionaries of the 
English and American Ctuirches, and perhaps its most important 
work was an agreemenu that 11 there should be but one translation 
of the Book o f Common Prayer used by the English and American 
Churches in Japan." a result due in a great measure to the influence 
of Mr. Shaw [17j. who with Mr. Weight continued to render valuable 
assistance in v. nous translation voik [18]. 

The immorality of the Japanese, their jealousy and didike of 
foreigners, their restrictions on free travelling and residence in the 
interior, and the peculiarities of their language, rendered the trials of 
a Missionary io them enormous, but nevertheless the work was 
reported in J.6S0 to be 1 spreading wonderfully " [19]. 

In 1882-8 progress was checked by tbo enforced absence of Messrs. 
Wright* and Shaw on furlough. The Rev. E. C. Hopper of Kobe, 
on whom feU the due . burden of supplying their places, was 
overwhelmed with tbe magnitude of the task, but he carried the 
Mission through the most critical period of its history [20] ; and 
December 1888 brought with it the welcome relief and guidance 
afforded by a resident English Lisbon in Japan [21]. Hitherto the 
English Clergy in Tokio had all bekl licences from the Bishop of 
Victoria, Hong Kong [22] (to whose c.ve the Anglican communities in 
Japan had been committed by tbe Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1874 [28]), and the American Bishop (Dr. Williams, residing at Tokio) 
had confirmed and given episcopal oversight at the request of the 
farmer [24]. Bishop Williams' services were duly acknowledged by the 
Society [26], but he joined in i.be general deBire (first expressed at the 
Missionary Conference held in 1878) for a resident English Bishop [26]. 

• She mafic of hie wile prevented Mr. Wrighfr return [90a]. 
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The diffieof^s in securing this were however considerable, as li was 
necessary* to avoid interference with the American Bishop and his 
Clergy. Acting on the principle on which sister Churches should 
work in heathen countries, as laid down by the Lambeth Conference of 
1878, the Society desired that the appointment of an English Bishop 
should rest with the Archbishop of Canterbury and that the stipend 
should be provided by the two great Missionary Societies. To this 
proposal the C.M.S. consented [27], and on St. Luke's Day 1888 
the Rev. A. W. Pools, an Indian Missionary of the O.M.S., was con- 
1, v seorated in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace as Missionary Bishop in 
Japan [28J. 

‘ It was arranged that Bishop Poole should live at Kobe [201 *&d on 
his arrival (he landed at Yokohama on December 1, 1888) he entered 
into an arrangement with Bishop Williams by which the English 
Missionaries in Tokio were to remain under his supervision as 
regarded their work, but to hold a special licence fromBishop Wil- 
liams, who .undertook to confirm and ordain for the Japanese congre- 
gations connected with the S.P.G. and C.M.S. in Tokio. Owing to 
Bishop Poole’s illness and absence the arrangement was not ratified, 
And had he lived he would probably have found it impracticable [80]. 
After a short period of busy work in his diocese he left for California 
in the autumn of 1884, and coming to England in 1885 he died^at 
Fairfield, Shrewsbury, on July 14 [811. 

His successor was the Rev. E. Bickebsteth, formerly head of 
the Cambridge Mission to Delhi in connection with the Society, who 
was consecrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Festival of the 
Purification 1880, and arrived in Japan on April 10 [82]. At his 
request the question of residence was reconsidered, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury decided that he should act on the Lambeth 
Conference Resolutions and live in Tokio if he desired [88]. This he 
has done, and in 1891 ho and Bishop Hare (then representing the 
American Church) agreed on a basis for the exercise of the jurisdic- 
tion of the English and American Bishops, by which the former 
retained the south-western part of Tokio. It should be recorded 
that the Society’s Missionaries took up permanent residence in Tokio 
before the American Missionaries, and that from Tokio’s exceptional in- 
fluence throughout the empire Mission work there is regarded as having 
a wider range of influence than in any other city in Japan [88a]. 

Before tearing England Bishop Bickersteth took steps for the forma- 
tion of a Missionary brotherhood, to which the Society rendered generous 
aid, which was continued for five years, 1887-91 [84]. This brotherhood 
(the first member of which was the Rev. L. B. Ckolmondeley, Oriel 
College, Oxford) [85] was described by the Bishop in 1892 as an effective 
assistant to the Society's Mission in one section of Tokio, especially in 
educational efforts, “ but from its constitution and special aim it cannot 
permanently undertake work at a distance from its own Mission-house " 
[ 86 ]. 

In regard to education the Society's Mission in Tokio was behind 
many otherB in 1885 [87], but the study of English had now become 
obligatory in Government schools of eveiy grade, and during the next 
five years educational work was greatly fostered and extended by the 
Rev. A. Lloyd, whose acceptance of the offices of Professor in the 
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Government Naval Medical College and Naval* AcaSemv, and the 
superintendence of the English branch of the celebraM|ScmK)l of Mr. 
Fnknsawa^gave him access to a large number of educated young men. 
Some of these were brought to baptism [88], and a scheme for supplying 
Christian masters in the Government and municipal Bcliools might have 
exercised a wide influence on the future of Japan had not the illness 
of his wife obliged Mr. Lloyd to remove to Canada in 1890' [89]. ,> 

More successful from a Missionary point of view [40] lias been the 
training of Mission Agents, which, begun systematically in 1878 by 
Messrs. Wright and Shaw [41], and carried on principally by the latter;* 
for many years with the assistance of Bishop Williams [42]* hud 
(since 1889) of St. Andrew’s Mission [48], has resulted in the, ordina- 
tion of six native Clergy [44], partly supported from local sources [45], 
of whom Bishop Biekcrsteth reported in 1890 : 11 They are, on the 
whole, a very' satisfactory set of men, and we may be very thankful to 
have them” [46J. 

The first to receive ordination was Yamagata San, who was 
admitted to the diaconate by Bishop Williams on St. Matthias’ *Day 
1885 [47] ; and on January 5, 1890, the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated in St. Andrew's Church, Tokio, by a native Priest (Rev. Imai 
San), assisted by a native Deacon, for the first time in the history of 
tlfb Japanese Church [48] . Thus, what had long been felt as the 
11 greatest need” of the Missions in Japan — a native ministry — is in 
a fair way of being supplied [49]. 

Among native women in Tokio “ a most faithful and successful ” 
work has been accomplished since 1875 by Miss Hoab (of the Ladies’ 
Association), who was joined in 1886 by Miss A. Hoar and in 1887 
by the St. Hilda's Mission organised by Bishop Bickerstcth and carried 
on without the Society's aid, its main objects being teaching, nursing, 
and training [49a]. In 1889 the teaching of a high-class institute for 
native ladies in Tokio was entrusted to English ladies in connection 
with the diocese. The teaching of Christian doctrine was prohibited 
within certain official hours, but “ all lessons may be given from a 
Christian standpoint,” and outside the official time there was to be no 
restriction on the teachers. This movement (which also receives no 
help from the Society) was oxpected to exercise a powerful influence 
on the future domestic life of the highest classes in Japan ; but the 
expectation has not been fully realised in the event [495]. 

The probability and the possible danger of 11 Christianity becoming 
a popular religion ” in Japan hod been foreseen by Mr. Shaw in 1884 
[50], and two yean later the great danger to it in the future appeared 
to him to arise from Congregationalism nm wild in the hands of the 
Japanese. Several able men among them were striving to bring about 
an union of all the Churches on a so-called rationalistic basis— dispens- 
ing with all dogmatic teaching and founding “a grand national Church, 
such as the world has not yet seen, free from all sectarian teaching, and 
the crippling influence of creeds ” [51]. The Anglican Mission rose to 
the emergency by organising a native Church, which maintained full 
sympathy with national patriotism and full communion with the Church 
of England. The Synod through which this was done in February 
1887 was a freely elected body, in which Europeans and Americans were 
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greatly outnumbered by Japanese, the majority of whom were men of 
education. * The main decisions were unanimous. A constitution was 
laid dowri* on Hike bods of the Holy Scriptures, the Nicene Creed, the 
Sacramenl, and the Three Orders, to meet the peculiar ne&Ls of the 
“Japan Church” — the term adopted by the Synod. The Anglican 
Prayor Book and Articles were 11 retained for present use,” and regu- 
. lations were made for the regular meeting of a Synod and local 
councils [52], At the same time a Native Missionary Society directly re- 
sponsible to the whole Church was set on foot, and in 1888 it commenced 
^operations by occupying two stations in Tokio and one each at Osaka 
and Kumamoto. This institution, which is slightly subsidised by the 
S.P.O.,. the C.M.S., and the American Mission, is one of the most 
hopeful signs of Church progress, stimulating, as it* has done, self- 
support * on the one hand and Buddhist opposition on the other [58]. 

,* In Tokio the growth of the Church was now rapid [54], while in 
tlio remote districts “ an extraordinary interest ” was taken in Christi- 
anity, especially at Gifu— a large town 200 miles south-west of the 
capital — where in 1888 a theatre was placed at Mr. Shaw’s disposal 
and filled by attentive listeners [55]. The next year was remark- 
able <or the granting (on February 11) of a constitutional form of 
Government by the Emperor, and for the provision mode in the con- 
stitution for ensuring religious liberty throughout the Empire— the 
anti-Christian laws which for some years had been allowed to fall into 
practical oblivion being now formally repealed [50]. 

This great political change so occupied the minds of the people and 
created so much ferment that tlio rate of conversions was temporarily 
checked [57] ; but Mr. Shaw (whose services had been recognised by 
his appointment as Archdeacon of Tokio and Northern Japan in 
1889) [58] could report in 1890 a great development of work in Tokio 
and the out-stations. The upper classes were being touched, both tho 
Minister and Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs were Christians, and 
Christian influence was moulding public opinion in a remarkable way 
on many social questions [59]. In some respects Japan now offers an 
opportunity for Christianity to which no land and no epoch can afford 
a parallel — there being but 11 littlo direct opposition to tho Gospel,” 
and tho climate being favourable for Europeans [GO]. Of this however 
English Churchmen arc slow to take advantage. An appeal made by 
Bishop Bickerstetli in 1887 for over £20,000 for tho development of 
the Missions met with a scant response [61] ; but in the next year 
reinforcements began to arrive from the Canadian Church, whose 
first Missionary, the Rev. J. C. Ron in son, was stationed at Nagoya [62]. 
In 1890 the Rev. J. G. Waller joined tho Society’s Mission as the 
representative of the Canadian Church under a scheme [see p. 175] 
agreed upon in 1888 [68]. 

11 These early Missions of tho Colonial Church,” says Bishop Biekerateth, will 
be of particular interest to the Society ... as the Society will have a right to 
recognise in the converts which God gives them what arc well called ‘ spiritual 
grandchildren • ” [64]. 

The terrible earthquake of October 28, 1891, notwithstanding the 

* Much yet remains to be donn in this direction, “ tho slow progress the congregations 
make towards self-support 11 being reported in 1691 os 11 one of the most unsatisfactory 
aspects ” of the work [G8a]. * 
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destitution and suffering caused by it, was not without 11 a bright and 
useful side in the exhibition of Christian liberality, oqd sympathy ” 
which it called forth. After the great earthquake which destroyed a 
large part of Tokio in 1853 there were “no public subscriptions/’ “ no 
display of private benevolence at all ” in alleviating the distress “ until 
now,” wrote Archdeacon Shaw in 1891, when 

“ Christianity has kindled a new light in the hearts and consciences of men— 
even of non-Christians. When a man met with a misfortune it was felt by the 
onlookers that it was his own private affair, his fute, tho judgment of heaven, 
with whieh they hod no concern. He was loft to struggle through as best he 
might. Christianity has changed all that. The manner in which the tbreign 
communities and the Christians have come forward to tho relief of the* sufferers 
has caused great astonishment and admiration, and cannot fail to have a great 
effect in turning men’s minds towards this source of helpfulness and love. 1 
made an appeal mysolf, and was able to send about $000 in money, and froq» a 
committee of ladies in tho English congregation upwards of ten thousand separate 
articles of clothing have been sent to the earthquake district. In addition I 
have with tho assistance of a committee formed an orphans’ home in connection 
with 8t. Andrew’s. Wo have been able to purclui.se houses and land at a Cost of 
nearly £100, and members of the congregation have promised support to tho extent 
of more than £100 a year. When tho smallness of the congregation is taken into 
consideration, this is quite remarkable.” 

Buddhism suffered “ a very material loss ” by this earthquake. 
Thus at Gifu, a city of spacious temples, shadowed with trees of 
centuries of growth, hardly a temple was left, and the very trees were 
burned. In another town thirty temples fell, and in many cases 
numbers of the worshippers were crushed beneath the ruins. Not only 
has the faith of the Buddhists received a shock, but in the majority of 
cases it will he impossible for them ever to rebuild the temples. Amid 
the ruins at Gifu Archdeacon Shaw pitched a tent a few days after the 
disaster. In its freely-offered shelter was 11 more fully realised tho 
Christian life of tho iirsfc ages than is often possible nowadays.” 

All Christians travelling through the district either to seek friends 
or to bring relief came to tho tent “ as to their natural resting-place . . . 
sure of a welcome in the name of their common Master,” and there 
morning and ovening all were gathered to the prayers of the Church. 
While the heathen loss was so great in this city, only two Christians 
were injured [65]. 

“ The reality of the work accomplished ” by the Society and “ the 
great need of its extension ” wore witnessed by tho Bishop of Exeter 
and several other clerical visitors from England in 1891, in which year 
tho number of baptisms in Tokio was greater than in any previous 
one, the majority being of the poorer classes. Tho opinion of Bishop 
Bickerstoth (1892) that “ the future of Japanese Christianity must very 
largely depend oil tho work of tho Anglican Communion” [66] is 
confirmed by a person high in the Imperial service, not then a 
Christian, who told the Bishop of Exeter that ho was convinced that 
Jn. pn.Ti would soon be Christian and on the lines of the Church of 
England. Another native said that if all foreigners were driven out 
of Jn.pn.n no human power could eradicate Christianity from the 
country. These statements were conveyed to the Society at its annual 
meeting in February 1892, on which occasion the Bishop of Exeter 
spoke in warm terms of the work of its Missionaries [67]. 
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. pasting staf[ is however utterly inadequate to take advantage 
of the prqgeut o^enmga. In Central Japap “a series of towns," the 
oapitals of populous disaiets, “ depend on the'Sooiety’s Missions alone — 
so far as the Church is oonoemed— for evangelisation " [68]. 

SMXXHfM (Tokio), 1809. — Christians, about 5S0 ; Clergymen, 7 (t Native). 
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(II.) KOBE lies 250 miles south of Tokio, adjoining the old native 
town of Hiogo, and not far from Kiyoto, the ancient capital of Japan. 
When in September 187(1 the liov. II. J. Foss and the Bev. F. B. 
Plummer arrived as the first two Missionaries of the Society, Kobe 
had long had several prosperous sectarian Missions, and a Church 
Service was held every other Sunday in a building called the 11 Union 
Protestant Church " [1]. 
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Id a Bhort time the Missionaries were, able to minister to the* 
natives also [2], of whom they were surrounded by, from 120,000 to 
160,000 [8], and on November 26, 1677, their first convert (Masackika 
Iwata) was baptized [4]. 

Boon after this a man who had a real desire to see Christianity 
spread suggested to Mr. Foss that he should profess to cure sick 
people by the touch, as another new sect had done, and having thus 
gained followers, proceed to convert them. On being told what the 
diseases the Missionaries desired to cure were, and that the happiness 
promised was not limited to this life, ho went away saying that *< the 
teaching had a deeper meaning than lie had thought ” [6]. 

In 1878 Mr. Plummer, who had established a connection with the 
Bonin Islands,* was obliged to withdraw from Japan owing to illness 
caused by over-study of the Japanese language [6], but he was able 
in England to continue to promote the cause, and by enlisting the 
sympathy of Dr. Moon of Brighton an embossed version of the Lord’s 
Prayer and a portion of the Scriptures were sent out for the use of the 
blind in Japan, where blindness is very prevalent [7J. A school- 
master (Mr. Hughes) came to Mr. Foss’ assistance in 1878, and on 
September 28, 1879, a school-church was opened, when four converts 
were admitted to noly Communion for the first time, though in the 
absence of a Bishop the first confirmation was deferred to Bt. Michael's 
Day 1881 [8]. 

In December 1880 the Rev. E. C. IIoppeb joined the Mission, but 
he was transferred to Tokio in 1888 [9J, and Mr. Foss was again left 
the only ordained Missionary mitil 1890, when his native catechist, 

J. Midzuko, was admitted to Deacon’s Orders [10]. Considerable 
progress had however taken place during the interval in Kobe and the 
district [11], small companies of Christians being gathered in various 
places within a radius of GO to 100 miles [12]. 

Visiting England in 1886 Mr. Foss brought with him a letter 
signed by the Native Local Church Committee “ on behalf of all the 
members of the Episcopal Church of Kobe,” of which the following is 
an extract 

11 Dear Sirs,— Wo who once lived in Darkness and the Shadow of Death, 
ignorant of the Light of God, and who now by the loving inBtraetionB of the 
Reverend H. J. Foss . . . have been joined to the Cliuroh of Christ, becoming 
members of that Branch of the Episcopal Church which has been grafted in Kobe, 
Japan, and who have obtained mercy and peace through God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, hereby beg leave to address to you a letter of earnest thanks 
for your great loving kindness. 

Onr poor country!, sen from olden times for more than two thousand years neither 
served the One True God nor knew the Love of the Saviour of the World, but 


* THE BONIN ISLANDS are a small gro p lying 600 miles S.E. from Japan, 
to whibh country they had been recently annexed. When visited by Mr. Plummer in 
1878 they were inhabited by imported Japanese i nd by a small mixed population of old 
settlers — English, French, German, Chinese, Lad rone and Sandwich Islanders, Are., all 
■peaking English and professing Christianity, 1 nt in reality^ intensely ignorant and 
dqpnerating. Theono learned person in tin* eomiiiunity — that is, able to read or write — 
was a man named Webb, n Clrarnliman, who was accustomed to baptize, many, and 
buy people. Mr. Plummer brought away with him to Kobe two Ladrone boys for in- 
struction, and three more boys followed in the some year [ 0 a]. 

Two of them were confirmed by Bishop Williams and returned to the Is la nd s in 
1878 [ 66 ], end the others appear to nave been sent back in 1884 [ 60 ]. 
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were wandering far away in vain superstitions, serving at one and the ■***• time 
many false gods, and living in the darkness and blindness of error ; bat now more 
than ninety persona have, through the kind teaching of Mr. Fobs, received baptism, 
and entered the Holy Chnroh. If yon inquire into the state of these ninety 
brethren— ten years ago they were given over to ovil superstitions, serving false 
gods, and laying up for themselves the just wrath of Almighty God, and being 
overwhelmed in sin and uncleamiess were purchasing to themselves eternal destruc- 
tion ; but now, thanks bo to God 1 they have been made partakers of the love of 
the Saviour, and, looking up to the light of God, have learnt the way to escape 
from the wrath to come. And to whom, under God, is their knowledge and happi- 
ness due ? Surely thoy ought to thank the deep love of your honoured Society in 
pitying the sad condition of their poor benighted nation, and the patient training 
of your Missionary, Mr. Foss. 

“ Wd, then, your Christian brethren, having thus received your great mercy, 
from this time forth, though wc nro only too conscious how far we fall short, 
cannot forget that we have become, us it were, a city set on a hill, and as. Balt in 
the earth, and long to repay if it were but a thousandth part of your kindness. 

. . . We beg you to continue to look kindly upon ns the least of Christa flock ; 
and what, then, can exceed our happiness ? Wo cannot hope to express rightly 
tho thankfulness that is welling from our full hearts, but commend ourselves and 
our weak expressions of gratitude to your kind indulgence " [13]. 

At Banshu the first convert was an old man who long before had seon 
that Madagascar had been blessed by the reception of Christianity. 
Having year after year wished that someone would come to Japan to 
preach it, ho at length heard that it was gradually getting near to 
his home, and at tho ago of 70 lie set off to Yashiro, four miles distant, 
to see Mr. Foss. The result was that lit* was baptized in 1882, and 
within tho next four years eight others were brought to Christianity 
by his means [14J. 

In 1889 the S.P.G. Ladies’ Association commenced work at 
Kobo [15], and tho English residents, to whom Mr. Foss had long 
ministered, undertook to support a chaplain of their own [10]. 

On November 25, 1891, frit. Michael's Church was burnt to the 
ground, but the building (the foundation-stone of which hod been laid 
on September 29, 1881) was insured, and the Christians camo forward 
to aid in replacing it [17]. 

Tho addition of another Clergyman to the staff in 1892 [18] was 
a stop towards a development in branch Missions where the work 
has arrived at a stage in which little more cun be dono till resident 
Missionaries are supplied [19]. 

Tho principal of thoso Missions is Awaji, an island at tho 
entrance of the inland sea, occupied mostly by fishermen, difficult to 
deal with [20]. 

At his first visit in 1878 Mr. Foss preached daily, without any 
definite results [21] ; hut the venture was followed up by the aid of a 
catechist [22] ; four baptisms were reported in 1884, tho first convert 
being a man whoso life “had been one of exceptional coarseness but on 
whom Christianity wrought a complete moral change ” [28] ; and by 
1886 there were Christians in threo towns in the island, and a public 
Christian funeral had been held— a thing boforo impossible. Up to 
this time the Socioty was tho only Christian agency at work in the 
island [24]. 

According to Japanese tradition Awaji was the first part of the 
earth created ; hence in opening a new church in 1690 at Sumoto, its 
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principal town, Mr. Fobs happily associated the idea of light by naming 
the building 11 the Ghnroh of the True Light " [26]. 

The Christian communities in Sumoto and Nakagose (in Banshu) 
now decided to stand alone as distinct Churches [26] ; but for real 
hope of permanent success tho presence of an English Missionary is 
needed [27]. 


Statutecb, 1892.— Christians, 026 ; Communicants, 114 ; Clergymen, 8 (1 Native). 



16] I MBS., Y. 85, p. 
18J R. 1801, p. 28. 11 


i. 250-60. [14] "A. 1882, p. 45 ; M.k 1886, p. 260. [15] M.F. 1889, p. 208. 
. 85,p. 80; It. 1889, p. 69. [17] A. 1801, p. 72; M.F. 1802, pp. 62-8. 

, r . 28. UOJ A. 1801, p. GO. [20J M.F. 1878, p. 550 ; A. 1886, pp. 60-1. [21] 

M.F. 1878, p. 550. [22] M.F. 1882, p. 154. [23] M.F. 1884, p. 109 ; M.F. 1886, p. 260. 
[24] A. 1885, pp. 57-8 ; M.F. 1880, p. 260 ; A. 1886, pp. 60-1. [25J M.F. 1800, p. 886. 
[26] B. 1890, p. 70. [27] A. 1801, p. 73. 


(III.) YOKOHAMA is tho principal trading station of Japan, and 
contains a population of 120,000. Its occupation by various sectarian 
Missionaries led it to bo regarded in 1876 as not a desirable station 
for the Society [1] ; but five years later an Episcopal Mission was 
begun there by the American Church [2], and about 1889 a small 
Mission was opened in connection with the Society’s Mission at Tokio. 
Superintendence from Tokio however was difficult and progress was 
slow; in the beginning of 1892, when the Christians numbered about 
forty, a catechist was stationed among them, and a few months later 
the Bev. F. E. Freese took charge of the Mission. 

References (Yokohama).— [1] I MSB., V. 65, p. 40 ; do., V. 86, p. 433. [2] M.F. 
1881, p. 206. [8] M.F. 1800, pp. 830-1 ; I MSB., V. 36, pp. 427-31, 439. 


(IV.) FUKUSHIHAis a city of 16,000 inhabitants, 166 miles north 
of Tokio, and the centre of tho silk trade. Up to 1891 no foreigners 
were living there, but in that year the Rev.J. Gr. Waller, the first 
foreign Missionary of tho Canadian Church in direct connection with 
the Society (p. 722), was stationed there. The Society is awaiting 
particulars of his work. 

References (Tokushima).— I MSS., V. 86, pp. 870-80. 


Gbviral Statibtxcb.— In Japan, whero the Society (1878-99) has assisted in main- 
aining 10 Missionaries (6 Nativo) and planting 4 Central Stations (as detailed on 
p. 099), then sure now in eonnoction with its Missions about 000 Christians, under the 
Sen of 19 Clergymen (6 Natives) and a Bishop [p. 767]. [See also the Table on p. 78a] 
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CHAPTER xcn. 

WESTERN ASIA . 

In 1841 the Bishop of London drew tho Society’s attention to an appli- 
cation which the Druses in Syria had made to the English Government 
for assistance towards their religious education, and at his Lordship's 
desire the Society placed £600 a year at the disposal of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London for the support of two clergy- 
men to be employed in tho conversion and instruction of that people [1]. 
Civil commotions in the country, however, prevented the carrying-out 
ot the Mission ; and ns a similar request was mado on behalf of the 
Patriarch of tho Chaldicans in 1842, tho agents selected for tho work — 
viz. the Rev. G. P. Badger and Mr. J. P. Fletcher — were in that year 
sent to Mosul instead, the S.P.C.K. assisting in their support* The 
specisd objects of the Mission, besides those connected with Christian 
education, were to procure ancient MSB. as well as printed copies of 
the Holy Scriptures and of the Chaldtcan liturgies and rituals, and 
to make inquiries into tho state and condition of tho Churches in 
Chaldcea and Kurdistan, with respect to doctrino and discipline and 
to the numbers of their clergy and people. The condition of the 
Eastern Christians (by whose ancestors “ the Gospel was carried, in 
early times, even to the very heart of China") and the prospect of the 
further propagation of the Gospel by their means — in particular 
among the Mahommedans and the half-heathen tribes of Clialdiea 
and Kurdistan— was strongly urged on the Society at this time by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. Mr. Badger remained at Mosul, making 
occasional excursions into the neighbouring mountains; and having 
accomplished the immediate objects of his mission and rendered 
service to refugees driven from their homes by the invasion of the 
Kurds, he left in May 1844, the unsettled state of the country seeming 
to preclude the hope of further usefulness fur the time [2]. 

In 1865 application was made to the Society through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London for a clergyman and 
schoolmaster for certain small Christian communities near Ain Tab 
in Assyria, and for another clergyman to minister to the few English 
residents at Damascus and to devoto his time mainly to the Druses. 
The ecclesiastical difficulties of such undertakings required more de- 
liberation and inquiry than it was within the Society’s province to 
bestow [«3] ; but in 1875* the precedent of 1842 was followed, and a 
grant (£500) was placed at the disposal of tho Archbishop of Canterbury 
for sending a delegation to the Assyrian Christians [4J. This Mission 
having been successfully accomplished by tho Rev. E. L. Cutts in 
1876 [5], the Society during tho next eight years made provision (about 
£250 per annum) for enabling the ArcliDishops of Canterbury and 
York to assist tli jssfrc allod Nestorian Churches in Kurdistan and 

• In the previous yo*r$tho Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, then visiting England, was 
received by the Society at a soiree on October 19 Lid], 



Persia to reform themselves, mainly by the agency of education. The . 
work, though one of great interest, was not strictly within the scope 
of the Society’s operations, and when in 1885 the Bev. B. Wahl,* 
who since 1880 had been superintending it, was recalled, the Society 
withdrew its aid, feeling that with the enormous demands on its 
treasury from the Colonial and Heathen Missions it was not justified in 
diverting any portion of its funds [6]. Up to the end of 1890, however, 
the Society continued to act as Treasurer of the Assyrian Christians 
Special Fund [7], by means of which the Mission is still carried on. 

It should be added that during the visit of the Shah of Persia 
to England in 1878 the Society presented an address to his Majesty 
praying that 11 full and legal toleration ” might bo accorded to the pro- 
fession of Christianity in Persia, and in reply was assured that during 
his reign no Christians had been persecuted “ for professing the faith 
of their ancestors,” and that such equality would bo preserved among 
all classes of his subjects [8j. 

On Cyprust becoming connected with Great Britain in 1878 arrange- 
ments were made for the maintenance of a clergyman in the island, 
who, while oaring for the members of the Anglican Communion, was 
to be “ not a rival, but a friend " of the Clergy of tho Eastern Church 
[9J. The llev. J. Spencer was selected for the office, but so far from a 
British civilian population being attracted to the island as had been ex- 
pected, he had practically no pastoral charge, and a lease to the Society 
of the chancel of an ancient Greek Church at Nicosia (which under a 
Mahommcdan owner had been desecrated) was subsequently declared to 
be invalid and the use of the building was denied. Services for small 
congregations were held in Mr. Spencer's house at Nicosia and in a 
room at Lamaca on alternate Sundays, but his time was principally 
taken up by the work of inspecting tho island schools under a commis- 
sion from the Governor. The Society's aid was therefore with- 
drawn in 1880 [10], but in 1888, and again in 1890, small temporary 
grants were reserved towards supporting a second Chaplain at Limasol 
or other place on the coast. As yet, however, the money has not been 
utilised [11]. 

References.— ft) Jo., V. 44, p. 418. [2] Jo., V. 45, pp. 11, 79, 91-2, 126-7, 141 ; App. 
Jo. D, pp. 79-6 ; R. 1844, pp. 106-5. [3] Applications Committee Report, 1865, n. 18. 
[4J Da, 1875, pp. 6, 7, 8 ; Jo., Nov. 20, 1874, Feb. 19, April 16, Dec. 18, 1875. [4a] Jo., 
May 1J> fluid Oct. 16, 1874. [5] H MSS., V. 2, pp. 252-8. [0] Applications Committee 
Report, 1877, pp. 9, 25; do., 1885, pp. 12, 18; do., 1886, pp. 8, 4; B. 1880, p. 29; R. 
1882, p. 46; R. 1888, p. 50; H MSS..V. 2, p. 274; H MSS., V. 8, pp. 882-8, 886; Jo., 
April 20, 1877; Jo., July 16, 1880. [0a] H MSS., V. 2, pp. 296-84, 887-46; do., V. 8, 
pp. 856, 858, 868, 8G0-7, 869, 874, 876-9, 381-6, 892-4; R. 1680, p. 29; R. 1889, p. 46; 
R. 1888, p. 50. |7J II MSS., V. 8, p. 896 ; B. 1890, pp. 179, 182. [8] Jo., V. 62, pp. 48-9, 
58-6. [0] Jo., July 19, 1878; B. 1878, pp. 14, 104-5. [XOJ Standing Committee Book, 
V. 88, p. 429; Applications Committee Report, 1H79, pp. 11, 82; do., 1880, p. 7; Jo., 
Nov. 19, 1880; R. 1879, p. 108 ; B. 1880, p. 112. [11] Applications Committee Report, 
1888, pp. 14, 28 ; do., 1884, p. 12 ; do., 1890, pp. 14, 28. 

* Mr. Wahl (who wah elected by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York) was 
not then, nor has lie ever been, on tlio S.P.G. list of Missionaries. The fact that lie 
was not an Englishman proved a serions hindrance to his work, for amounts of 
which see reference [Ga l. His stations were Cochancs (1880-1), Duran (1882-4), Urumia 
(1884-5), and Tafaris (1885). 

t Cyprus is still a port of the Turkish Empire ; but by the termB of the Convention 
of 1878 the Government of the island is to be administered by England so long as Russia 
retains Ears and tho otlior conquests made by her in Armenia in tho previous war. 
Ana of Cyprus, 8,584 square miles. Papulation (exclusive of military, 674), 209,291 ; of 
these 48,044 are Mahommedana and 161,247 non-Mahommedans. 
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table illustrating the work of the society in 


(1) The Held and 

fWOQ 

(9) Baoes ministered to, end their Religions 

War 

(4) No. of 
Ordained 
Mlsslonsrifla 
employed 

Karo- 

peon 

Native 

Bbtoal 

1830-82 

Bengalis (Hindus, Bmlimos, Mahommedaas, Non- \ 
Christians, Christians) J 

Pnharces (Heathen) .. .. 

Kola (Christians, Heathon— devil-wonlilppen) | 

Eurasians ) 

and !■ Christians 

Europeans j 

Trails (Christians and Heathen) 

Chinese (Heathen and Christians) 

Bengali and 
English 
PsbuniB 
Hindi, Ho, 
Mundari, 
Orson, Uriya 

English 

Tamil 

CllluOBO 

68 

88 

ICadbab 

1838-82 

Tamll^Ohristlnii^HlndnH— devil-worehlppcraikc., 1 
Mahommcdnns, Non-Christians) j 

Tolngna (Christians and I Ton tlicn) 

Can are se (Christians and Heathen) 

FoUars (Christians and Heathen) 

Eurasians (Christians) 

Europeans (Christians) .. .. | 

Tamil 

Telngn 

Oanarcsa 

English 
English and 
Fortuguow 

108 

i 

108 

BOKBAY .. J 

1880-99 1 

CmscratteeB (Heathen and Christians) .. 
Malirattis (Hc&then and Christinas) 

MalionunednnH (Mahoinmcdans anil Christians) .. 
l’arwes ( If Ire- worshippers and Christians) 

Arabs | 

Egyptians [ Mahomme(lan8 Mil Clirlstlans 

Afghans J 

Jews (Jews and Christians) 

Tamils (Heathen and Christians) 

Tclugns (Heathen anil Christians) 

Canarese (Heathen and Christians) 

Eurasians (Christians) 

Europeans (Christians) 

GMncso (Heathen and Christians) 

Guzcmttco 

Mabrattl 

Urdu 

Gumratteo 

Gusurattoo 

Arable 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Canarese 

English 

English 

English 

88 

4 

NoBTH-Wmniur Pao- 
vnron 

1888-88 

Hindus (Hindus, Mahommcdans, Aryans, Non-) 
Christians, Christians) [ 

Fathans (Mahommcdans and Christians) J j 

Eurasians (Christians) 

Europeans (Christians) 

Urdu, Hindi, 
English 

English 

88 

8 

GBRBAL Protutob.. f 
1848-88 | 

Oonds (Heathen and Christians) 

Tamils ( Heathen and Christians) 

Europeans (Christians) 

Gondl 

Tamil^ 


Amax 

1881-88 

Assamese— Hindu (Heathen and Christians) 

Kacharis (Heathen and Christians) 

Abors (Heathen) 

Kola (Christians and Heathen) .. .. { 

Europeans (Christians) 

EunslaM (Christians) .. .. 

KaSari 6 

Hindi and 
Mundari 

Sgltah 

8 

_ v 

(TOTAL.— Am pp. 78S-8) 
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TABUS ILLUSTRATING TH&f WORK OF THB SOCIETY IDS 




■ 


C4)Fo.of 

tl>T &5SS d “ d 

(J) Room minlstere* to. an* their Religions 

War 

Missions rlc ■ 

Misstonariea 




Euro- 

Native 

Tor jab 

1884-93 

Hindus (Hindus, Mahomroortans, Aryans,) 
Non-Christians, and Christians) 

Fatbans (Mahommedans) 

Jets (Mahommedans and Christians) 

Faharls (devil-wonhippen) 

Runslans (Christians) 

Ruropoans (Christiana) 

Urdu, Punjabi, 
Hindi. AwiiU 

SanSritT^ 

WnflU.il 

English 

English 

93 

8 


Burmese (Buddhists. Non-Christians, and) 
Christiana) I 

Tamils (Heathen and Christiana) .. 

ClilnoHe (Heathen and Christians) .. 

Karens (Heathen and Christians) .. 

Europeans 

•u™— 




BURMA 

1889-93 

Tamil 

ChinaM 

Karen 

English 

English 


98 

11 

CA8HHKM .. .. ) 

1888-7 [ 

Cashmcraes 

7 


1 

- 

Ajhkbk ft Rajputava 1 
1881-93 \ 

Hindus and Rajputs 

? 


- 

1 

Giylox 

1840-93 

Singhalese (Buddhists and Christians) 

Tamils or Mabibans (Heathen and Chris-) 

tiana) f 

Europeans (Christians) , 

Bnrghcrs (mixed races) (Christians) | 

Singhalese 

Tandl 

English 

English and 
rortngnese 

38 

¥ 

37 

f 

Djaks (Heathen and Clirlstlans) ... | 

Malay’s (Mahommedans and Christians) .. 

ScaDyal 

Dyak, 

Malay 

k.Land 

Malay 

<Hoklen 



Boanro 1848-99 axd 
ni Straits 
1888-93 

Chinoso (Heathen and Christians) .. -j 

Chinese 

T &w 

Maoeao 

SB 

4 

dlsleots 

Hylam 




Tamils (Heathen and Christians) 

Singhalese ( Heathen and Christians) . . 

Europeans (Christians) 

Tamil 

Binghale 

TtwflH.h 

Can- 
v. feonese 

se 



Ohuta f 

1883-4. 1874-93 | 

Chinoso (•Heathen, •Mahommedans, and) 
Christians) f 

Europeans (Christians) 

Chinese 
(Mandarin fto.) 

VinflH.li 

H 

1 . 


(* Confucianism, Buddhism, and Mahom- 
medanlsm, hut practically Taoism or 
spirit-worship, is the religion of China.) 





Cobra 

1889-93 

Coreans (Confudans and Heathen) .. j 

Europeans (Christians) 

Chinese (Heathen) 

Japanese (Heathen) 

Conan and 
Cliinme 

UnflH.h 

Chraeee 

Japanese 

8 

- 

XAXOniTRIA .. .. 1 

1893 ; 

English 

ThigH.li 

S 

- 

Japar 1 

1873-93 | 

Japanese (Buddhists, Non-Christians, and) 
Christians) f 

Europeans (Christians) 

Japanese and 
English 

English 

13 

8 

WxsTKRir Aria 

1884-8. 1879-80, [ 

1888-8 J 

Nertorians (Christians) j 

Europeans (Christians) j 

10 

- 

TOTAL f (pjt 7SO-S) { 

33 Native raom^^Jso^Buropeans andj. 

| of these 

98U | 

1091 


f After snowing for repetitions and transfen. 
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CHAPTEE XCEI. 

EUROPE. 

• 

Thb Society was charged by its Charter [p. 925] with the care of 
British “ factories beyond the seas ” as well as the Colonies, and that 
the formor “ might not be altogether insensible of its concern for 
them ” [1] it came forward in December 1702 to assist in the support 
of the Rev. Dr. Cookbubn at Amsterdam and in the building of an 
English church there. A site for the church was given by the 
Burgomasters* “for the Interest of tho English Nation, the Honour of 
its Establish’d Church, and comfort of its Members residing" there 
“ in Peace and War, as Gentlemen, Merchants, Soldiers, Seamen, &o.,” 
and who formed “a pretty good . . . congregation," worshipping 
meanwhile in “ a Private Chapel." Four years before, Dr. Cockbum 
had introduced the English worship at Rotterdam, where the magis- 
trates had “ passed an Act for a legal establishment " and given a site 
for a church, towards the erection of which tho English army in 
Holland, “ both officers and soldiers " had 11 sett apart a day’s pay.” 
Since then he had been labouring three years (1699-1702) at Am- 
sterdam “ without any duo encouragement or recompence," and the 
Society now allowed him £50 per annum for two years [2]. 

For the “youth and servants of the factory &c.” at Moscow, 
“ practical books " woro supplied by tho Society in 1703, and “ Greek 
Liturgies and Testaments " were added for tho courtiers, and “vulgar 
Greek Testaments for the common Muscovites," the Czar having given 
tho English merchants (who resided alternately at Moscow and 
Archangel) ground to “ build a church upon, with other conveniences 
for the Minister &c.” — Mr. Ubmbton— who in using the Liturgy of the 
Church of England was “ desired to incert the Czar’s name and his 
sons " therein [8]. 

Already (in 1702) the Society had begun to communicate its good 
designs “to other Protestant Nations" with a view of exciting a 
“ Spirit of Zeal and Emulation " among them. As results of this 
“fraternal correspondence" which was carried on for many years, 
with the circulation of a French translation of the Society’s Reports 
[4], (a) over forty eminont members of the Lutheran and other 
Reformed Churches in Holland, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
other countries (including the Bishops of Stregnetz and Scara in 
Sweden and a Prussian Bishop) were admitted to membership! 
(between 1701-18), (h) some of whom (as at Neufchatel, Geneva, and 
in the Churches of the Grisons, in 1704) went so far as to render the 

* In 1708 it was proposed to present the Burgomasters with copies of the English 
Liturgy in Dutch, but the President of the Society, thinking that it was not consistent 
for the Society to do bo, gave the copies himself [So]. 

f For “ the Dignity of the Society, and to show them the greater respect,” notice of 
admission of these Foreign Honorary Members was sent under the general seal of the 
WdetyM. 
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Divine Worship in their churches as conformable as might be to the 
English Liturgy, and (c). the Society’s labours were “ everywhere 
approv’d and in some places happily confirmed, by following the good 
example, and erecting the like Societies for the use and service of our 
common Christianity.” [See also pp. 468-9, 471-2, 501.] Further 
than this, the influence of the Society was enlisted with a view to (d) 
ameliorating the condition of the ProteBtant galley slaves in France 
(1702, 1705) and (e) obtaining religious freedom for the Protestant 
inhabitants of the valley of Pragelas (1709), and securing the Church 
in the Palatinate from religious persecution by the Roman Catholics 
(1710) and befriending those Palatines [p. 61] who about that time 
had been driven out of their country [4 a, b, c, d, e]. 

Between 1758-5 the University of Debritzen, which ever since the 
Reformation had “supplied almost all ‘Hungary with Pastors and 
Masters of Schools,” was (by the Court of Vienna) deprived of "the 
usual salaries” of its professors and forbidden to have collections 
in the kingdom. In response to its appeal the Bishops of England 
and Wales contributed £261. 15s., the University of Oxford £121. 17a., 
and that of Cambridge £118. 11a., and £600 stock (8 per Cent. 
Bonk Annuities) was purchased. On the recommendation of its own 
President and the Bishops, the Society in 1761 accepted the trust 
of the fund, undertaking “ to remit the dividends upon it from time to 
time to the professors of the University in such manner as they shall 
desire and direct.” From 1805 to 1825 no bills were drawn on the 
account, although the professors were informed of the accumulation of 
the interest [6]. The fund now consists of £8,050 2$ per Cent. 
Consols [7]. 

In- 1889 the Rector of the University wrote : — 

€l . . . Our College— which numbers 29 Professors— is deeply obliged towards 
the high-merited Society, to which I have tho pleasure to express our gratefullness 
for ever. I mention an interesting thing : 28 students follow the leBson of the 
English language and littoraturo in our academical department of the College, who 
are, except 4, all theological students, those four are studentB of Law 11 [8]. 


By direction of King George II. a collection made under “Royal 
Letter ” in 1768 on behalf of tlio Protestants of tho Vaudois Churches 
was paid to the Society to bo invested in Government securities, the 
interest to bo appropriated to “ the Religious uses of the Protestant 
inhabitants of the Valleys of Piedmont.”* The fund has been increased 
by subsequent legacies, donations, and accumulations, and now consists 
of £10,886 2} per Cent. Consols. Tho annual income has been applied 
towards the support of the Protestant pastors and their widows [9]. 
In June 1862 one of the pastors (Rev. Dr. Revel) attended the monthly 
meeting to thank the Society for its regular payment of the interest. 
Though the long persecutions of tho Vaudois pastors were at an end 
their difficulties were still great, the individual salary rarely exceeding 
£60 a year [10]. 

In the instances related it will be seen that though the expenditure 
of its own funds in Europe had been slight, the Society had been 
instrumental in doing much good in the cause of Christianity and 
humanity. As vet the benefits were mostly on one side, but in 1795 
the Society received a rich recompense for its care and trouble. By 

* Two natives of this district “ Syprian and Paul Appia,” were granted £10 worth Cf 

boob ^ the fiooietr ia 1705 
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will of Peter Huguetan Van Vryhouven, Lord of Vryhouven, in 
Holland, September 10, 1780, it received a bequest of £81,788 
Consols, £7,859 4 per Cent, annuities, £5,200 Bank Stock, £888 East 
India Stock, and a cash balance of £295 (total £44,971), the income 
only being applicable to the uses and purposes of the Society. The 
stocks were transferred to the Society under order of the Court of 
Chancery in 1795, and the fund now amounts to £45,820 invested 
capital [11]. With the important exception of a contribution of 
£2,600 in 1841 towards founding the See of Gibraltar (which prac- 
tically includes the English congregations in the South of Europe) [12], 
eighty-six years passed after the acceptance of the Vaudois trust 
before the Society entered on fresh undertakings on the Continent, 
the occasion being the Crimean War. At an early period of the 
war the number of Army Chaplains was small, and whon tho Allies 
landed in the Crimea there were but four to accompany the finest 
army England had ever sent from her shores, and one of those 
soon died. The battles of Balaclava and Inkermann, followed by 
hurricane, fever, over-exertion, and exposure, filled the hospitals 
with sick and wounded. At this juncture, when tho Chaplains' 
duty was overwhelming, the Society came forward with the offer 
of assistance to Government in supplying and supporting an addi- 
tional body of Clergy. Never did it “undertake any work which 
so fully called forth public sympathy and support.” On October 24, 
1854, a Special Fund was opened, and in a few weeks sufficient 
was collected to send out 12 Chaplains— selected from over 100 
applicants. Tho War Office considered sufficient provision had 
been made, but urged by the Society it consented in March 1855 
to 12 more being sent out, and at tho end of the year it relieved the 
Society from the responsibility of making any further appointments. 
In all 25 clergymen were supplied by tho Society, and their devotion 
to their calling in hospital and camp was gratefully acknowledged by 
the army. Four of the number sacrificed their lives — the Bev. W. 
Whyatt dying at Balaclava, tho Bev. G. II. Proctor and the Bev. B. 
Lee at Scutari, and the Bev. B. Freeman at sea in 1855 [18]. 

While the war was in progress the Society began (March 1855) 
to raise funds for the erection of a Memorial Church in Constantinople, 
and in February 1856 the Bev. E. Pyddockk and the Bev. C. G. 
Curtis were appointed Missionary Chaplains in that city, their 
first duties being to minister to the spiritual care of the British 
sailors, shipping agents, store-keeper's, and other residents in and 
about Galata and Tophana who were beyond the reach of the 
Embassy Chaplains [14]. A public meeting on behalf of the Memorial 
Church was held in London on April 28, 1856, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Cambridge, and the foundation stone was laid by 
Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe on October 19, 1858. Actual building 
was not however commenced for many years, and as it was necessary 
to carry stone from Malta and to send skilled workmen from England 
and to employ natives under them, the church* was not ready for 
consecration until October 22, 1868, when that ceremony was per- 
formed by the Bishop of Gibraltar in the presence of nearly the 
whole of the English residents, and of the Protosyncellus, Eustathius 
* * TfU oost of the erection of the church (op to March 18S9) vm £84,888 [18a]. 
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Cleobulus (sent bv the Greek Patriarch as his representative), the 
Bishop of rent with attendant Deacons, and an Archimandrite from 
Mount Athos [16]. 

The hallowing roond of daily prayer and weekly communion was 
immediately commenced, and it was hoped that the church, would 
prove not only a spiritual home for the Christian English and con- 
verts from Mahommedanism, but also a common ground for mutual 
inquiry and information between the English Church and Eastern 
Christians [161. In Mr. Curtis the Society has been privileged to 
have one who has laboured at this object with unceasing devotion for 
nearly 40 years— single-handed for the greater part of the time— and 
amid difficulties so numerous and varied that he has compared his 
toil to the task of Sisyphus* [17]. Mr. Pyddoke returned to England 
in May 1866*; the Bev. C. P. Tiley after two years' service (1867-0) 
resigned [18], as did the next assistant, the Bev. Antonio Tien (1860-8), 
a Syrian Christian, trained at St. Augustine's College, Canterbury [19]. 
In 1862 the Mission was strengthened by the ordination of two Turkish 
converts, after preparation at St. Augustine's College— the Bev. 
Mahmoud Eppendi (an ex-major in the Sultan’s army) and the Bev. 
Edward Williams (Effendi Selim), and by the employment of a 
near relative of the latter as a catechist, but the first two died in 18G6 
and the hut resigned in the next year [20]. 

Up to the middle of 1864 the Turkish Government had acted 
liberally to the Mission, but the confirmationt of 10 converts from 
Mahommedanism by the Bishop of Gibraltar in that year seems to have 
given rise to reports of a conversion of from 25,000 to 40,000 Turks 
“to Protestantism." During the excitement thus caused the Bev. 
E. Williams, the Bev. C. G. Curtis, and some of the converts were 
arrested, and two of the converts were exiled after six weeks' imprison- 
ment. Direct Missionary work among the Mahommedans was now 
stopped [20a], and since 1865, for lack of suitable native agents, it has 
remained practically suspended [206]. To convert a Turk of Constan- 
tinople to Christianity has been said to be almost tantamount to 
inviting him to undergo immediate martyrdom [20c]. 

From 1860 to 1880 the Society maintained a school (carried on from 
1869 in the crypt of the Memorial Church), in which representatives 
of English, Armenian, German, Italian, Bussian, Greek, French, 
Dalmatian, Maltese, Dutch, Turkish, Jewish, and mixed races were 
received [21] ; but finding in 1880 that it was 11 not a Mission School in 
any sense," but was giving “ a good middle class education to . . . 
children whose parents can afford to pay adequate fees," the Society 
withdrew its support, but offered to continue the use of the crypt for 
the purpose [21a]. At the same time the congregation were in- 
formed that they must be prepared at on early date to take on them- 
selves some considerable portion of tho maintenance of Mr. Curtis, 
whose work had long ceased to be of a directly Missionary character, 

* Besides his own work in Constantinople Mr. Curtis for over six years (1863-8) 
visited numbers of English people on the shores of the Bosphorus and on the banks of 
the Danube, who were utterly removed from tho ministrations of the Churoh, and his 
Occasional services were so valued that the settlers, with the aid of the Society, under- 
took the support of a regular clergyman [17a]. 

t Turkish women (veiled) were then for the first time present at a confirmation 
•ervioe. * 

8b 
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and who in fact was the pariah priest of that portion of the English 
population not availing themselves of the minis&ations of the Embassy 
Chaplain [22]. 

As no provision existed for the maintenance of the fabric the 
Society sought the co-operation of the congregation in this object also ; 
but sufficient aid not being forthcoming and the building falling into 
disrepair [22a] , a council was formed under the presidency of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge in 1890 to raise funds for providing for the 
execution of necessary repairs and for the permanent endowment of the 
church. [The repairs have been duly executed, the roof entirely 
covered with new tiles, and a small balance has been added to the 
permanent endowment of the fabric] [226]. 

Arrangements were also made in 1892 for the erection of a tablet 
containing this inscription* (in English and Greek or Turkish) : — 

11 To the Glory of God as a sanctuary for His perpetual worship, as a thank- 
offering for peace restored to Europe, and as a memorial to all who died in the 
service of Her Majesty Queen Victoria in the Crimean War, this church, on a site 
granted by His Imperial Majesty the Sultan was erected by the free gifts of the 
British Nation collected by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Ports, and was consecrated under the name of Christ Church by Charles 
Amyand, Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, on the 22nd of October in the year of our 
Lord 1868” [22c]. 

Soon after the commencement of the Mission to Constantinople 
the condition and wants of English communities in Europe generally 
engaged the Society’s attention, and in 1862 it was decided “in 
accordance with ancient practice ” to extend the Society’s operations 
11 to English congregations on the Continent,” and to make small 
grants out of its general fund towards the support of Chaplains “ in 
places where there are large numbers of British sailors, labourers, or 
other British subjects of poor condition ” [28]. 

The management of this department was entrusted to a special 
committee known as “The Continental Chaplaincies Committee” 
from 1862 to December 1884, when that body, finding their position 
inconsistent with the terms of the Society’s supplemental Charter, 
resigned their functions to the Standing Committee, by whom the 
work has since been directly carried on [24]. 

Besides assisting to supply and support permanent and summer 
Chaplains, the Society, in consultation with the Bishop of London, 
began in 1863 to make provision for confirmations in Northern and 
Central Europe ; and by an undesigned coincidence, it happened in 
1866 that the services of English, Welsh, Scottish, and American 
Bishops were engaged in visible unity in this work. The arrange- 
ment continued until 1884 [25], when (its efforts meanwhile, 1867-75, 
to establish a Bishopric for the purpose at Heligoland having failed 
[25a]) the Society was relieved of the task by the placing of 
the British congregations in those ports under the regular episcopal 
supervision of a Coadjutor Bishop, commissioned by the Bishop of 
London [256]. Before arranging for a Bishop of the Anglican Com- 
munion to visit Sweden communication was had with the Swedish 
Bishops, as it appeared that a licence had been issued by the King of 
Sweden in 1827, at the request of the then Bishopof London, authorising 
the Swedish Bishop Wingard to confirm some British residents [ 26 ]. 

• In substitution for one agreed upon in 1870, but which had never been erected [Wfl- 
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’■ These courtesies were followed by a striking scene of intercomniu- 
Aion in 1866, when Bishop Whitenouse of Illinois consecrated the 
English Church at Stockholm, and the Archbishop of Upsala (who 
haa previously united in the Holy Communion) now attended with 
throe other Bishops of the Swedish Church and several clergy of the 
same, and delivered an address, dosing with prayers from the Swedish 
liturgy and the Benediction [27]. 

While on this subject it may be added (a] that in 1864 an application 
made by the Bishop of Iceland with the view to the consecration of 
a Coadjutor Bishop (with right of succession) by the English Bishops 
was brought before the Society, and led to an expression of opinion by 
the Continental Chaplaincies Committee that the question was one 
deserving the consideration of the English Church [28] ; (b) that in 
1866 it was suggested to the Society’s Chaplains that the name of 
the President of the United States should be mentioned in the prayers 
when Americans formed part of their congregations [29] ; (c) that in 
1877 the site of a church and building at Murren was accepted on 
condition that the building was vested in the Society and lent for the 
purpose of Divine Worship to the people of the neighbourhood 
(Lutherans) at hours which would not interfere with the English 
services. In so doing the Committee felt they were carrying out the 
wish of subscribers and were making some acknowledgment of the 
courtesy with which places of worship on the Continent were lent by 
the inhabitants for the use of English travellers, and that an un- 
consecrated building in a foreign land (as this was) may be regarded 
as wholly different from a consecrated church in England [80, 81]. 

By means of small grants and by loans from a Church Building 
Fund begun in 1869 the Society has promoted the erection of many 
churches on the Continent [82]. 

LIST OF CHAPLAINCIES ASSISTED BY THE SOCIETY. 

Noth. — T he permanent chaplaincies are printed in italics— the subsidy to 
those at Athena , Lisbon, Marseilles, Havre, Odessa, and Libau being for work 
among English sailors. The date given shows when the Society's aid began; 
* that thiB aid has ceased ; and f that the church is vested in the Society or 
otherwise “ secured " to it. The temporary chaplaincies are entirely supported 
by the Continental Chaplaincies Fund of the Society. This fund in turn is 
mainly dependent upon the offertories received at these Chaplaincies. Besides 
the stipends of the Chaplains a variety of expenses (prayer-books, hymn-books, 
printing, &o.) are defrayed out of this fund, the total annual expenditure at present 
being over £2,100. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (1866).- Arco (1892), Buda-resth\im), 
Franz ensbad (I860), Ischl (18GG), t Marienbaa (1874), Mentelberg 
(1886), Meran (1800), Riva-am-Garila-See (1886). 

' AZORES.— St. Michael's (1886). 

BELGIUM (1868). — Blankenberglie (1878), • Brussels (1868), 
Dinant (1801), Ghent (1887), Heyst-sur-Mer (1801), * Ostende (1876), 
B&oonohampa (1800), Spa (1876). 

BULGARIA^-* Varna (I860). 

^ USANCE (1868).— Azgeles>Bigorre (1877). t Beaulieu (18861. 

3*2 
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* Boppard (1877), Bonlerie'f 1884), t Boulogne-ntr-Mtr (1887), t Brito* 



« , t Havre (1874), Luo (1892), + Marseilles (1886), i Mentone, 
in’s Church (West Bay) (1832), t Monaco (1392), Mont Dor6 

K , Pea-ami (1880), • Paris (1867), +Pau (1886), Boscof (1886), 
ibin-sur-Mer (1892), + St. Jean de Las (1885), St. Mato (1868) 
St Martin Lantosqne (1877), t St. Baphael (1882), t St. Senan (1891), 
St. Yalery-en-Canx (1892), Toulon (1876), Yalescure (1886), Vemet- 
leg-Bains (1888). 

GERMANY (1868).— Aix-la-Chapelle (1884), Bad Nauheim (1892), 
t Baden-Baden (1868), Bayreuth (1892), * Berlin (1881), * Blumenthal 

S , Bonn (1872), Brmtwick (1881), Coble m on the Rhine (1892), 
„ m (1866), * Darmstadt (1866), Eieenach (1890), Ems (1865), 
Frankfort-ori-the-Main (1866), Freiburg-in-Breisgau (1866), Friede- 
rickshafen (1891), Garmisoh (1889), Ootha (1886), Gnesbaoh (1882), 
• Hanover (1868), Heidelberg (1888), * Homberg (1868), Hop 
(1887), Homberg(1890), Karlsruhe (1886), ‘Kisaiagen (1868), i 
(I860), tNeuenahr (1864), Ober-Ammerg&u (1890), t Parte: 

(1882), Rummelaberg (1887), Schlangenbad (1872), Sch&nwald (1891), 
Schonwoide (1887), ‘Bchw&lbach (1868), f Stuttgart (1868), Weimar 
(1868), tWildbad (1868). 

GREECE (1864). — Athens (1864), Patras (1871), Zante (1887). 
HOLLAND.— ‘Amsterdam (1702). 



ITALY (1868).— Amalfi (1882), Andorno (1887), ‘Baveno (1868), 
Bologna (1866), Bormio (1871), Brindisi (1876), tCadenabbia (1864), 
t Capri (1876), ‘Coma (1864), * Comigliano (1876), * Florence (1868), 
* Genoa (1866), Lanzo d’lntelvi (1888), Macu’gnaga (1878), Maioti 
(1887), Menoggio (1882), tMes8ina(1868), ‘Pegli (1876), Perugia (1886), 
Uapallo (1877), t Rome (1864), San Dalmazzo di Tenda (1887), * Savona 
(1886), Siena (1876), Sorrento (1866), Spezia (1877), Sta. Margherita 
(1882), Taormina (1889), Tore Pellice (1887), ‘Turin (1868), ‘Venice 
(1868), Via Reggio (1890). 



PORTUGAL.— Lwion (1871). 

ROUMANIA (1802).—* Galatz (1862), ‘Kusten^ji (1862). 
RUS8IA (1802). — Libau (1892), Odessa (1862), • Warsaw (1874). 

8PAIN (1876).— ‘Barcelona (1876), Granada (1882), ‘Linares 
(1889). 


8WEDEN.— * Stockholm (1865). 

SWITZERLAN D (1868).— + Aigle (1889), Andermatt (1860), Ansa 
(1886), Axenfels (1888), tAxenstein (1876), t Bel Alp (1866), Bfaisal 
(1887), ‘Baden (1869), Blumenstem (1868),Brigue (1881), Berne (1886) 


EUROPE. 
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* Burgsnstock (1891) t Campfer (1876), Champax (1891). 1* Engelberg 
(1867), Farpfale (1882), Fins-Hauts (1888), Fribourg (1868), * Geneva 
(1888), Gsnau (1868), Hoepenthal (1866), Handers teg (1872), Lauter- 
brunnen (1866), Lugano (1868), Makga (1884), Martigny (1867), 
Mauvoimn (1892), * Meyringen (1879), Mont Caux (1892), * Monte 
Generoso (1888), tMurren (1872), T PontreHina (1865), Poschiavo 
(1891), Rheinfelden (1888), feeder Alp (1882), Bighi-Dailly (1889), 
Sigi-fewadeck (1866), Rosenlaui (1878), Saas-im-Grund (1872), * St. 
Gall (1864), tSt. Monte (1868), Sal van (1889), * Sohuls (1866), 
Seelisberg (1865), Sils Maria and Silva Plana (1869), Sonnenberg prds 
Lneerne (1885), • Tarasp (1870), Vemayaz (1882), * Villeneuve (1865), 
Weisehom (1887), Weissenstein (1884), Wiesen (1884), Zurich (1889). 

TURKEY (1856).—* Bondja (1886), t Constantinople (1856). 


In 1874-5 the Society appealed to the British Government against 
the withdrawal of subsidies from the Consular Chaplains [88], and 
sought to make up for the deficiency by opening a special fund [84]. 

At home the principal work of the Society has been to obtain the 
means of carrying on the work of the Church abroad and to administer 
its concerns generally on Church principles. In a few instances Emi- 
grants’ Chaplains have been supported at English seaports 'pp. 819-20]. 


Statistics. — On the Continent of Europe, where the Society (1703-4 and 1864-92; 
has expended £108,179 (including Trust funds) and has assisted in maintaining 114 Chap- 
lains and 919 Chaplaincies [as detailed on pp. 780-41, 928-4J, there are now in connection 
with it 81 permanent and 100 temporary Chaplaincios, under the caro of two Bishops. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the objoct of the Society on the Continent is not to 
proselytise, but to care for members of the Church of England. According to the latest 
published return the number of natives of the United Kingdom residing on the Continent 
(outside of British territory) was 79,408, thus distributed In France, 80,447; Germany, 
11,189; Auttria, 8,169; Switzerland, 9,812; Italy , 7,280; Belgium, 8,780; Holland, 
480; Spain, 4,771; Portugal, 1,798; Buzeia, 6,007; Turkey, 1,618; Boumania, 416; 
Greece, 666; Sweden, 840 ; Denmark , 998 ; Norway, 618 ; and other partz, 110. Tlio 
races ministered to in connection with the Constantinople Mission have included (in 
addition to British) Turin, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, Georgians, Bohemians, and 
Fenians; and the Turkish, Arabic, and Spanish languagez have been occasionally used 
by the Missionaries. 


Beferencez (Europe).— [1J R. 1704, p. 4. [2] Jo., V. I, Dec. 8 and 18, 1702, Jan. 16, 
May 91, Nov. 19, 1708, Nov. 17, 1704 ; R. 1704, originul copy p. 8, octavo reprint pp. 17, 
90-1 ; App. Jo. A, 28; do. B, 22. [2n] Jo., V. 1, Aug. 20 and Sept. 17, 1708. [3] Jo., 
V. 1, Much 17, April 91, June 18, 1706 ; R. 1704, original copy p. 8. octavo reprint 
pp. 17, 90-1 ; R. 1706, pp. 89-8 ; R. 1706, p. 87. f4J Jo., Sept. 18, Oct. 16, 1709, Jan. 16, 
Much 19, April 16, 1708, Aug. 28 and Sept. 16, 1704, May 18 and June 15, 1705, 
Much 98, 1704 Sept 17, Oct. 16, Dec. 17, 1708, Aug. 17 and Dec. 80, 1709, March 17, 
1710, Feb. 99, May 90, 98, June 6, 1719, Oct 80, 1718, March 4 and 19, June 18, July 16, 
Sept. 17, Oct. 15, Nov. 19, 1714, Feb. 11, March 18, Juno 8, 1716, Feb. 8, April 90, 
May 8, Jane Iff, Oct. 19, 1716, Oct. 9, 1719; R. 1706, pp. 69-79; R. 1711, pp. 46-7; 
R. 1719, p. 74; R. 1714, pp. 41, 60-2. [4a] R. 1700, pp. 69-72; R. 1710, pp. 87, 41 
R. 1718, p. 88 ; R. 1714, pp. 88-4 ; R. 1718, pp. 41-8 ; Printed Colleoticn of 8.P.G. 
Phpen, 1719, pp. 78-88. [46] Jo., Deo. 8 and 18, 1702, Sept. 91, 1705, March 91, 1707 ; 
R. 1706, pp. 09-72; App. Jo. A, 90 ; do. B, 19. [4cl Jo., Much 19, Oct 15, 1706; Jo., 
May 18. 17U ; B. 1711, pp. 46-7; R. 1719, p. 74. [4d\ Jo., V. 1, Dec. 8, 1709, Sept 91, 
1701. [4al Jo., Feb. 11,1709, May 19, 1710; B. 1714, pp. 60-1. [6] R. 1710, p. 87; R. 
1714, pp. W-4. [0] Jon V. 16, pp. 88-4, 117, 867 ; R. 1806 to 1894 ; R. 1896, pp. 84, 196. 
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[7] R 1609, Auditors’ Report, p. 16. [8,9]Jo^V.17,pp.587-8{ 

1891; R 1891, p. 196. [9a] Jo., V. X Much 15, 1708. [10TM.F. 1868, p. 187 ; Jo* V.48, 
p. 981. Ill] Jo., V. 30, pp. 851-9, 869, 408; R 1795, p. 80; R 1809, Co& Aoootmtp.16’; 
Finance Committee Beport, 1893. [12]Ja, Y. 44, p.894, and CokmialBishoprios Journal, 
Y. 1, p. 18. [IS] R 1855, pp. 94-85 ; QJ\, April end July 1855 end Jen. 1856; MJP. 1856, 
pp. 65-7 ; Jo. v Deo. 21, 1855 ; Q.P., Feb. 1869. [14] R 1855, pp. 24-5 ; Ja, V. 47.pp.154, 
169; M.F. 1856, pp. 67-9 ; QJP.,Feb. 1869. [16] Ja,Mereh 98,1856; Jo., Nor. 19, 1858; 
R 1860, p. 180; R 1868-4, p. 140; R 1864, pp. 160-9 ; Jo., March 18, 1864; B.1865, 
p. 159; R 1868, pp. 116-17; Q.P., Feb. 1860. [16a] R 1868, p. 117. |16] R1868, 
pp. 116-17 ; QJP., Feb. I860. [17] R 1866, pp. 189-8 ; R 1869, p. 151 ; R 1879, pp. 97-8 ; 
R 1874, p. 110; B. 1875, pp. 110-11 ; R 1881, pp. 158-0; B. 1889, pp. 109-10. [17 a] 
R 1869, pp. 108-4; B. 1864, p. 158; B. 1865, p. 157; R 1867, pp. 147-8; B. 1868, 
p. 118. [18] Jo., Nov. 91, 1856 ; Q 1 \ Fcb.1869. [10] Jo., Jen. 90, I860; end p. 024 of this 
book. [SO] Jo., March 10 and Nov. 18,1859, Feb. 17, I860, and March 15 end Bee. 90, 
1861; R 1860, p. 180; B. 1862, p. 97; R 1864, pp. 158-0; Q.P.,Feb. 1865; R 1865, 
p. 158 ; R I860, p. 188. [20a] R 1800 , p. 170 ; B. 1869, p. 198 ; B. 1868-4, p. 189 ; R 
1864, p. 159 ; R 1865, pp. 158-0 ; Q.P., Feb. 18G5 and Feb. 1809. [205] R 1866, p. 181 ; 
B. 1867, p. 147; B. 1868, p. 117 ; B. 1870, p. Ilf); B. 1871, p. 146 ; R 1879, p. 97 ; B. 
1877, p. 84; R 1878, p. 104 ; B. 1879, p. 108 ; B. 1880, p. 119. [20e] R 1888, p. 187. 
[21] Jo., Nov: 91,1856, Dec. 16, 1859; B. 1869, p. 193; B. 1868-4, pp. 188-0; Q.P., 
Feb. 18®, p. 8 ; B. 1864, p. 158 ; B. 1860, p. 184 ; B. 1807, p. 147 ; B. 1868, p. 117 ; 
B. I860, p. 159. [21a] Applications Committee Report, 1880 ; R 1880, p. 119. [22] 
Applications Committee Report, 1880. [22a] B. 1869, p. 104; B. 1882, p. 110; B. 

1888, p. 101. [225] Proceedings of Crimean Memorial Church Committee, 1600-9.; 

Standing Committee Minutes, V. 45, pp. 148, 429-4. [22c] Do., V. 47, pp. 54-8. [22cT| 
H MSS., V. 8, p. 890. [23] Jo.. Deo. 17, 1858; M.F. 1850, pp. 99-6; Jo., July 18, 
1869; M.F. 1809, pp. 180-00. [24] Minutes of Continental Chaplaincies Cdbmittee, 
91 and 97 Nov., Dec. 4, 11, 1H, 1862, March 19, 1868, and Dec. 1, 1884 ; Jo., May 90, 
1804 ; and Standing Committee Minutes, V. 49, p. 285 ; B. 1884, p. 100. [25] B. 1868-4, 
p. 140 ; R. 1865, p. 150 ; B. I860, pp. 1H4-5 ; B. 1868, p. 110 ; B. 1877, p. 85 ; M.F. 1866, 
p. 200 ; Minutes of Continental Chaplaincies Committee, Feb. 12, 1868, Jon. 18, 1864, 
Jane 98, 1881, July 7, 1888; “ Companion " to 8.P.C. Report, 1886,]). 98. [25a] Jo:, 
May 17, June 21, Deo. 30, 1867; Standing Committee Minutes, V. 42, p. 186; Jo., 
March 10, 18G9; Jo., Jon. 15,1875. [255J Minutes of Continental Chaplaincies Com- 
mittee, March 10, 1884 ; 11 Companion ” to Annual Report, 1886, p. 98 ; R 1884, p. 100. 

[26] Minutes of Continental Chaplaincies Committee, Feb. 12 and March 19, 1868. 

[27] M.F. 1866, pp. 900-9; B. 1866, p. 185. [28] Minutes of Continental Chaplaincies 

Committee, Nov. 4, 1804. [29] Do., Nov. 90, 1865. [SO, 31J Jo., June 15, 1877 ; see also 
Standing Committee Minutes, V. 47, pp. 77, 877-8. [82] B. 1868-4, pp. 140-1 ; Standing 
Committee Minutes, V. 45, p. 887 ; Applications Committee Report, 1800. [38] Jo., 

Nov. 91, 1878 ; Jo., April 17 and May 15, 1874 ; Jo., Dec. 17, 1875 ; H MSS., Y. 8, p. 897. 
[34] Minutes of Continental Chaplaincies Committee, June 17, 1874. 
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APPENDIX, 


CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE AMERICAN AND THE ENQLI8H COLONIAL AND 
MISSIONARY EPISCOPATE : 

its Foundation and Growth , with Notes on Church Organisation 

Abroad . 

11 1 believe there scarce is, or ever was, a Bishop of the Church of England, from the 
Revolution to this day, that hath not desired the establishment of Bishops in our Colonies. 
Archbishop Tenison, who was surely no High Churchman, left by his will £1,000 towards 
it ; and many more of the greatest eminence might be named, who were and are sealous 
for it. Or if Bishops, as such, must of course be deemed partial, the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel, consists portly also of inferior clergymen, partly too of laymen. Now 
the last cannot so well be suspected of designing to advance ecclesiastical authority. 
Yet this whole body of men, almost ever since it was in being, hath been making re- 
peated applications for Bishops in America ; nor have the lay part of it ever refused to 
concur in them." 

It was thus that Archbishop Skckeb, tlic sixth President of the Society, wroto 
to Horace Walpole in 1770 [1], His words failed to effect their object, bul 
they will over endure as testimony to the efforts made by the Society to plant the 
Church in all its fulness in the Colonies. fc 

As early as 1634 a Commission whs formed partly for the regulation of the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs of the North American Colonies, under the 
control of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London and 
others. In t-ho same year nn order of the King in Council (Charles I.) was 
obtained by Archbishop Laud for extending the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London for the time being to English congregations and Clergy abroad [2]. But 
(as already shown [p. 2]) forty years passed without any practical benefit 
from the arrangement [3], and, as Bishop Sherlock said in 1751, “the care” was 
11 improperly lodged : for a Bishop to live at one end of the world and liis Church 
at another, must make the office very uncomfortable to the Bishop, and, in a great 
measure, useless to the people ” [4]. Strenuous attempts were made to secure a 
better arrangement. Archbishop Laud himself, in 1638, endeavoured to send a 
Bishop to New England, but troubles in Scotland put an end to the movement. 
Soon after the Restoration, Dr. Aloxunrier Murray, who had shared exile with iho 
King, was nominated Bishop of Virginia, and a Patent was made out constituting 
him such, with a general charge over the American provinces. The non-fulfil- 
ment of this scheme was attributed by Dr. Murray to the fall of Lord Clarendon 
from power and the substitution of the “ Cabal ” Ministry. Bnt Archbishop Seeker 
in the following century, after an examination of the Bishop of London's papers, 
ascribed the failure to the proposal to provide the endowment ont of the 
Customs [5]. 

The foundation of the Sooiety necessarily led to its being regarded as the 
most fitting instrument for dealing with iho question. Its first Report, 1704, 
stated that “earnest addresses” had been received 11 from divers parts of the 
Continent, and Islands adjacent, for a Suffragan to visit the several Churches ; 
Ordain some. Confirm others, and bless all " [6], The matter bad been under con- 
sideration from April 1703 [7], and in 1704 the Society stated a Cose for the 
consideration of the Law Officers of the Crown, in which reference was made to 
the existence of Suffragan Bishops in the primitive times, and to their revival 
—after long disuse in several parts of the Western Church — by Statute 
26 Henry VIII. cap. XIII., and opinion was solicited as to whether under thin Act 
(1) the Bishops Suffragan of Oolohester, Dover, Nottingham, and Hull might be 
disposed of for the service of the Church in foreign parts ; and if not (2) whether 
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the Archbishops and Bishops of the Bealm would he liable to any Inconventaces 
or penalties from the Statute or Ecolesiastioal laws should they consecrate 
Bishops for foreign parts endowed with no other jurisdiction bat that qt Com- 
missary or the liko. If so (8) whether by Act Ed. VI, cap. 2 t for the election of 
Bishops, the Queen might not appoint new Suffragans for foreign ports within 
her dominions [8]. 

The case was entrusted to the President, Archbishop Turraov, who at tho 
renewed request of the Society in 1707 laid the matter before Queen Anne. The 
Queen directed him to submit a plan [9]. In the meantime the cause had gained 
strength from a petition to tho Society (November 2, 1705) from fourteen of its 
Missionaries convened at Bnrlington, New Jersey, in which they said : — 

"The presence and assistance of a Suffragan Bishop, is most needful to ordain such 
persons as are fit to be called to servo in the sacred ministry of the Chnxch. We have 
been deprived of the advantages that might have been received of some Presbyterian and 
Independent Ministers that formerly wore, and of others that are atill willing to con- 
form and roceivo the ludy character, for want of a Bishop to give it The baptised want 
to be confirmed. Tho presence is necessary in the councils of these provisoes to pre- 
vent the inconveniences which the Church labours under by the influences which 
seditions men's counsels have upon the publick administration and the opposition which 
they make to the good inclinations of well affected persons; he is wanted not only to 
govern and direct na but to cover na from the malignant effects of those misrepresenta- 
tions that have been mode by some persons empowered to admonish and inform against 
ns who indeed want admonition tlicmBelvea " [10]. 

Urged by this and similar appeals, including that of tho “ Diocesan " [11], 
the Society in 1710 represented to the Queen " the earnest and repeated demies, 
not only of the Missionaries, but of divers other conriderable persons that are in 
communion with our excellent Church, to have a Bishop settled in your American 
plantations,” as being 11 very usefull and necessary for establishing the gospel in 
those parts,” the French having 11 received several great advantages from their 
establishing a Bp. at Quebec ” [12]. Shortly before this appeal, according to bis 
biographer, the sending of Dean Swift to Virginia as Bishop bad been contem- 
plated [18]. In Convocation tho stage of consideration was not reached. For 
at a meeting on January 20, 1711, attended by Archbishop Sharp of York, tho 
Bishops of Bristol and St. David's, the Prolocutor and two other members of the 
Lower House, to consider what measures should be submitted to Convocation, 
Archbishop Sharp desired to include a “ proposal concerning Bishops being 
provided for the plantations ; but as my Lord of London, who had a right to be 
consulted first on the project, was not there, the thing was dropped " [14]. 

[It is just to ndd however that Convocation was fully represented in the 
councils of the Society, and thus had ample opportunities of making its voice 
heard on this question, both then and during tho virtual suspension of its own 
authority— a period extending from 1717 to tho middle of the present century.] 

So hopeful was tho prospect, in 1711, of a Bishop being obtained tbat the 
Society in that year began to negotiate for the. purchase of a house for him, in * the 
sweetest situation in the world, well built-, but ill contrived and land enough.” This 
was at Burlington, New Jersey, and the purchase was completed in 1718 for 
£610 [IB]. In 1712, on the motion of Lord Clarendon, tho Society prepared the 
“ draught of a bill proposed to bo offered in Parliament for the establishment of 
Bishops and Bisliopricks in America” [16]. Renewed representations to Queen 
Anne (1712-14) were so successful that but for tho Queen's death the object 
would have been immediately attained [17]. 

On the accession of George I. the Society (Jnnc 8, 1715) represented to the 
Grown that in order 11 to forward the great work of converting infidels to the 
saving faith of our blessed Redeemer, and for the regulating such Christians in 
their faith and practice as are already converted thereunto,” it was "highly ex- 
pedient” tbat four Bishoprics should be established, one at Barbados for Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands, another at Jamaica for Jamaica with the Bahama and 
Bermuda Islands, a third at Bnrlington in New Jersey, "for a district extending 
from the east side of Delaware River to the utmost bounds ofvour Majesty’s 
dominions eastward, including Newfoundland"— the fourth at Wflliamabuig In 
Virginia, - for a district extending from the west side of Delaware River to the 
utmost bounds of your Majesty's dominions westward.” 

It was proposed that the income of the first two Sees should be £1,500 eaeh and 
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of tbalait two <1,000 eMh: that tbe Bishop of Barbados should have the president- 
■hip of tbe projected Codriugton College [p.197], and that if necessary “ a prebend 
... the mastership of the Savoy, or that of Bt. Catherine’s "should be annexed to 
the Bishopric on tbe continent most wanting a complete maintenance [181. The 
prayer /ms unheeded, owing to the rebellion in Hcotland, political jealousies, and 
the belief that some of the Clergy favoured tbe exiled bouse of Stuart [19]. 

The patience of the Missionaries was sorely tried by those disappointments, as 
will' be seen from the remonstrance of tho Rev. J. Talbot of New Jersey, who had 
been the Jirst to urg^the need of a Bishop:— 

(1718.) “The Poor Chditeh of God here in ye Wilderness, Thor’s none to Guide her 
among all ye sons y* she has brought forth, nor is there any y* takes her by ye hand 
of all the eons y* she has brought up. When ye Aptlos heard that Samaria had received 
the Word of God, immediately they sent out 2 of the cheif, Peter & John, to lay 
their hands on them, and pray that they might receive the Holy Ghost ; they did not 
stay for a secular design of salary ; and when the Apostles heard that the Word of God 
was preached at Antioch, presently they sent out Paul and Barnabas, that they should 
go as far as Antioch to confirm the disciples ; and so the churches wen established in the 
faith, and increased in number daily. And when Paul did but dream that a man of 
Macedonia called him, he set mil all so fast, and went over himself to help them. Bnft 
we have been hem these twenty years culling till our hearts ache, and ye own ’tie the 
call and cause of God, and yet ye have not heard, or have not answered, and that's all 
one. ... I don't pretend to prophesy, but yon know how ’tis said, the kingdom of God 
shall he taken from them, and given to a nation that will bring forth tho frails of it. 
God give ns all the grace to do the things that belong to our peace 

“ I cannot think but the honourable Society had done more if they had found one 
honest man to bring Gospel orders over to us. No doubt, as they have freely received, 
they would freely give, but then'H a nolo epiecopari only for poor America ; but die diall 
have her gospel day oven as others, but we hIuuI nover see it unless we make mom haste 
than we have done " [90]. 

That the Society was not responsible for tho delay is manifest from the fact 
that it seized every opportunity of pressing the matter, either formally, or through 
individuals, as circumstances rendered advisable. Indeed, long before a Bishop 
was procured it had secured provision for his maintenance. Two of its Presidents, 
Archbishop Tknibon in 1717 and Archbishop Sbckkr in 1787, and an un- 
known benefactor in 1727, gave £1,000 each for this object [21]; Mr. Dugald 
Campbell in 1720 and the Lady Elizabeth Hastings in 1741 £600 each [22]* 
Other contributions were received from foreign parts as well as at borne. The 
Rev. Or. MacSpabban of Narmgansett, New England, bequeathed a farm for 
the purpose [23], and from Barbados came the assurance that the advent of a 
Bishop would bo welcomed with liberal offerings [241. 

The Isiliue of the petition of “ many of the faithfnll in the communion of the 
Church of England in North America ” to the English Episcopate in 1718 [26] 
seems to have convinced the Rev. J. Talbot that there was no hope of ever 
obtaining Bishops in a regular way. In 1720 ho came to England and received 
help from the Tcnison bequest— the interest of this fund being available for some 
retired Missionary pending tbe appointment of a Bishop for America. He returned 
in 1722, and in consequence of leports that he had refused to take the oaths to 
tho King or to pray for him by name in the Liturgy, his salary was suspended by 
the Society in 17 4 4 until lie could clear himself of tho charge. It was also 
alleged that he in 1722 and tho Bev. Robert Welton (Rector of Whitechapel) 
about 1723-4 had been consecrated by the nonjuring Bishops in England. 

Beyond the occasional administration of confirmation by Talbot it does not 
appear that the episcopal office was irregularly exercised, but whatever confusion 
might have arisen from the movement was prevented by an order from the Privy 
Council for Welton’e return to England and by Talbot’s death in 1727. But 
warnings and appeals were alike lost on this and successive Governments, which 
peniatently refused to allow the consecration even of those who were the best 
friends and supporters of tbe House of Hanover [26J. 

The feelings of amazem ent excited by the injustice of this policy can only he 
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9U Memorial of Six of the New England Clergy, 1725 [271 ; Address of the Ctagy 
of New York Province at their First Meeting in Convention, 1766 (In whioh it u 
mention e d as " an argument for th e necessity of American " 

that M not less than one out of five" candidates “ who have gone home for fifty 
Orders from the Northern Colonies have perished in the attempt”) [28] ; Address 
of the Clergy of Massachusetts and Bhode Island in Convention, June 7, 1767 [29]; 
Letters from levs. J. Scovil, July 6, 1767 [80], E. Dibbles, Oct 1, 1767 [811, 
S. Andrews, Oct 8, 1767 [32], Dr. Johnson, 1769 [33], M. Graves, Jan. 1, 
1772 [34].) 

Amid the troubles of the infant Church in America it was consolation indeed 
to be able to turn to a body always ready to hear and to sympathise, and to do all 
in^i ta pow er to redress their grievances. The Bishop of Long Island, U.8., in 1878 

"for nearly the whole of the eighteenth century this Society furnished the only point of 
contact, the only bond of sympathy between the Church of England and her children 
scattered over the waste places of the New World. The Church herself as all of ns now 
remember with sorrow, was not only iiidifforent to their wants, bnt under a malign State 
influence, was positively hostile to the adoption of oil practical measures calculated to 
meet them" [86]. 

In accepting this statement as a true one as regards the majority of Church 
people, it should be remembered that the Bishops were tho leading members 
of the Society, and therefore entirely free from the reproach of having failed 
in their duty. Beproach of another kind they, as preachers of the Anniversary 
Sermons, shared with the Society for "perpetually ringing changes on the necessity 
qf a Bishop in the colonies ." Such was the burden of a newspaper attack in 
America, which received from tho Bev. Dr. Chandler tho reply i—" 1 will tell 
him for his comfort that these changes will continue to be rung, and that this 
object will be perpetually aimed at, until the desired episcopate shall be 
granted ” [36]. 

Everything that could be done by the Society was done— by action corporate 
or otherwise. The Bishops of London were indefatigable in their exertions. One 
of them went so far as to invito tho Clergy of Maryland to nominate one of 
their own number for the episcopal office. Whether this was done with the 
knowledge of the Crown does not appear; but the nomination of the Bov. J. 
Colcbatch raised such an opposition in Maryland that the local court [about 1728] 
prevented his departure by issuing a writ of no exeat regno [37]. Bishop Sherlock, 
as soon as he came to the See of London, applied to the King to have two or three 
resident Bishops appointed for the Colonies, thinking “ there could bo no reason- 
able objection to it, not even from tho dissenters, as the Bishops proposed were 
to have no jurisdiction but over the clergy of their own Church ” [38]. Beasonable 
objections there were none; but sufficient for the day was the evil thereof — 
intolerance. 

"It was not to bo endured tluit episcopacy should, unmolested, rear its mitred head 
among tire children of men who luul said to the world : 1 Let all mankind know that we 
came into the wilderness , because we would worship God without that JSpiscopaoy, that 
Common Prayer, and those unwarrantable ceremonies with which the land of our fare- 
fathers* sepiuchres has been defiled; we came hither because wo would have our 
posterity settled under tho full and pure dispensations of the Gospel ; defended by rulers 
that shall he of ourselves ” (Mather's “ Magnolia ") [69]. 

Although it was not intended to send a Bishop to New England, from those 
provinces came the most determined opposition. 

" Was this ” (Bishop Sherlock asks) " consistent even with a spirit of toleration. 
Would they [the dissenten] think themselves tolerated if they were debarred the right of 
appointing ministers among themselves, and were obliged to send all their can d i da t es to 
Geneva, or Scotland, for orders ? At the same time that they gave this opposition, they 
set up a mission of their own for Virginia, a country entirely episcopal, by authority of 
their Synod. And in thoir own country, where they have the power, they have prosecuted 
and imprisoned several members for not paying towards supporting the dis se ntin g 
preachers, though no such charge can, by any colour of law, be imposed on them: this 
has been the oase in New England ” [4 ' 

While this spirit prevailed little chance was . there of episcopacy rearing its 
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44 mitred head.” Bat with the hope of removing apprehensions that the existence 
of other religions communities would be imperilled, the following plan was drawn 
up far the celebrated Bishop Butler In 1750 setting forth the proposals of the New 
England Clergy: — 

41 1. That no coercive power is desired over the laity in any oase£bat only a power to 
regulate the behaviour of the clergy who are in Episcopal orders,* and to correct and 
punish them according to the laws of the Church of England, in case of misbehaviour or 
neglect of duty, with such power aa the commissaries abroad have exercised. 

" 2. That nothing is desired for such bishops that may in tlio least interfere with the 
dignity, or authority, or interest of the Governor, or any other officer of State. Probates 
of wills, licenses for marriages etc. to be left in the hands where they are; and no share 
in the temporal government is desired for bishops. 

41 8. The maintenance of such bishops not to be at tlie charge of the Colonies. 

44 4. No bishops are intended to he settled in placet* where the government is left in 
the hands of Dissenters, os in New England etc., but authority to be given only to 
ordain clergy for such Church of England congregations as arc among them, and to 
inspect into the manners and boliariour of the said clergy, and to confirm the members 
thereof" [41]. 

The rejection of these overtures was due to political causes. 11 The true 
reason of the bishop of London being opposed and defeated in hia scheme 
cf sending bishops " was this : “ It seemB that the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. 
Pelham and Mr. Onslow, can have tho interest and votes of tho whole body of 
dissenters upon condition of their befriending them ; and by their influence on 
those persons, the Ministry was brought to oppose it.” Such was the statement 
of Dr. Chandler to Dr. Johnson [421; and in 1754 Bishop Seeker (then of 
Oxford) wrote to the latter u “ We have done all we can here in vain, and must 
wait for more favourable times. ... So long as they [tho Dissenters*] are 
uneasy, and remonstrate, regard will be paid to them and their friends here by 
our ministers of state ” [43]. 

The opposition were alive to this fact': their strength lay not in quietness and 
confidence, but in an unceasing agitation which was kept up by unscrupulous use 
of unscrupulous means. Colonial legislators and counsellors as well as British 
Ministem came under their influence ; the press of the three leading cities of 
America was open to a subsidy; pulpits poured forth the viuls of wrath; while 
pamphlets took up tlie parable in words and in prints too profane for these 
pages [441. 

A violent attack made by a noted Puritan, Dr. Jonathan Mayhew of Boston, 
on the charter nnd conduct of the Society and the episcopate scheme, was so 
ably answered in an anonymous tract as to draw forth his acknowledgment that 
the “worthy answerer” was" a person of excellent sense and a happy talent at 
writing; apparently freo from tho sordid illiberal spirit of bigotry; one of cool 
temper, who often showed much candour; was well acquainted with the affairs 
of the Society, and in general, a fair reasoner.” Tlie writer of the anonymona 
pamphlet was Archbishop Secker, in whom as its President the Society had one 
of tho most powerful of advocates [45]. To quote tho words of his biographer 

41 Posterity will stand amazed, when they are told that on this account, his memory 
has been pursued in pamphlets and newspapers with such unrelenting rancour, 
eucli unexampled wantonness of abuse, us he would scarce have deserved had he 
attempted to eradicate Christianity out of America, and to introduce Mahometanism in 
its room; whereas tlie plain truth is, that all lie wished for was nothing more than what 
tlie very best friends .o religious freedom ever havo wished for, a complete toleration for 
the Church of England in that country " [461. 

Posterity will also agree with Archbishop Seeker's description of tho anomalous 
position of the clergy in America as being 11 without parallel in tlie Christian 
world” [47]. 

* That this state of things continued will bo seen from the message sent from the 
English Committee acting in concert with tlie American Dissenters in 1772: “However 
the bishops and dorgy may labor the point, the persons in power do not seem to be at 
all for it at present, ana we hope never will.” The reply was a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the “seal” shown “for the cause of religious liberty on this extensive 
eoouent" [48a]. 
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> consult about it with the other ministers, at his lint 


In 1764 he wrote to Dr. Johnson 

“The affair of American Bishops continues in suspense. Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
the only English dissenting peer, and Dr. Chandler, nave declared, after our scheme waa 
fully laid before them, that they saw no objection against it. The Duke of Bedford, 
Lord-President, hath riven a calm and favourable hearing to it, hath desired it may be 
reduced to writing, and promised to oonsult about it with the other ministers, at his first 
leisure N [48]. 

But the convenient season was not yet. Party spirit so prevailed that the Arch- 
bishop advised action “ in a quiet private manner * to avoid " the ride of increas- 
ing the outcry against the Society [49]. 

The case was admirably summed up by Bishop Lowtk of Oxford in the 
Anniversary Sermon 1771, in which ho represented the colonists as being de- 
prived of 

“ the common benefit, which all Christian Churches, in all ages, and in every part of 
the world, have freely enjoyed ; and which in those countries Christians of every other 
denomination do at this time freely enjoy. If an easy remedy can be applied to thie 
grievance ; surely in charity it will not be denied to their petitions, in justice it cannot 
be refused to their demands. The proper and only remedy hath long since been pointed 
out : the appointment of one or more resident Bishops, for the exercise of offices purely 
Episcopal in the American Church of England ; for administering the solemn and edify- 
ing rite of Confirmation ; for ordaining Ministers, and superintending their conduct : 
offices, to which the members of the Church of England have an undeniable claim, and 
from which they cannot be precluded without manifest injustice and oppression. The de- 


from which they cannot be precluded without manifest injustice and oppression. The de^ 
sign hath been laid before the public in the most unexceptionable form : it hath been sup> 
ported against every objection, which unreasonable and indecent opposition hath raised, 
by arguments unanswered and unanswerable : unless groundless fears, invidious surmises, 
injurious suspicions ; unless absurd demands of needless and impracticable securities 
against dangers altogether imaginary and improbable ; are to set aside undoubted rights, 
founded upon the plainest maxims of Religious Liberty, upon the common claim of 
Mutual Toleration : that favourite, but abused Principle ; the glory and the disgrace of 
Protestantism ; which all are forward enough to profess, but few steadily practice ; and 
which those, who claim it in its utmost extent for themselves, are sometimes least of all 
inclined to indulge in any degree to others " [50J. 

On the outbreak of the American disturbance! he wrote to Dr. Chandler 
(May 29, 1776) 

u If it shall please God that these unhappy tumults be quieted, end peace and order 
restored (whieh event I am sanguine enough to think is not far distant), we may reason- 
ably hope that our governors will be taught, by experience, to have some regard to the 
Church of England in America" [61]. 

The testimony of Archbishop Becker in 1776 rises up in judgment against 
the English Government:— 

“ It is very probable tlint a Bishop, or Bishops, would have been quietly received in 
America before the Stamp Act was passed here ; but it is certain that we could get no 
permission here to send one. Earnest and continual endeavours have been need with 
our successive ministers and ministries, but without obtaining more than promises to 
consider and confer about the matter ; which promises have never been fulfilled. The 
Xing [George the Third] hath expressed himself repeatedly in favour of the scheme; and 
hath promised, tliat, if objections are imagined to lie against other placed, a Protestant 
Bishop should be sent to Quebec, where there is a Popish one, and where there ere few 
disaentare to take offence. And in the latter end of Mr. Grenville’s ministry, a plan of 
an ecclesiastical establishment for Canada was formed on which a Bishop might eaoily 
have been grafted, and was laid before a committee of council. But omniona differed 
there, and proper persons could not be persuaded to attend ; and in a while the ministry 
changed. Incessant application waa made to the new ministry : some alight hopes were 
riven, but no atop taken. Yesterday, the ministry was changed again, as you may see 
in the papers ; hut whether any change will happen in our oonoorn, and whether for the 
better or the worse, I cannot so much as guess. Of late, indeed, it hath not been undent 
to do anything, unless aft Quebec ; and therefore the Address from the clergy of Connec- 
ticut which arrived here in December last, and that from the olergy of Mew York and 
Mew Jersey, whieh arrived in January, have not been presented to the king; but he 
hath been acquainted with the purport of them, and directed them to be postponed to a 
' fitter time " [69]. 

i To Horace Walpole he wrote at this time 

“The reasonableness of the proposal, abstractedly considered, you seem to admit 
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and indeed il belongs to the Terr nature of Episcopal Churches to have Bishops at 
p roper distances presiding orer them; nor was there ever before, X believe, in the 
Christian world, an instance of snoh a number of churches, or a tenth part of that 
number, with no Bishop amongst them, or within some thousands of miles from them. 
But the consideration of the episcopal acts which are requisite will prove the need of 
episoopal residence mote fully. Confirmation is an office of our Church, derived from 
the primitive ages, end when administered with due care, a very useful one. All our 
people in America see the app o intment of it in their Prayer books, immediately after the 
Catechism, and if they are denied ^it unless they will come over to England for it, they 
are, in fast, prohibited the exercise of part of their religion " [68]. 

Then followed the eloquent testimony to the Society quoted on page 748. 

The ** fitter time" of the King come not. Already the writing was on the 
wall, and, with the revolution, passed for ever from England's rulers the oppor- 
tunity of doing Justice to the Church in America. Weighed in the balances they 
were found wanting— -in matters ecclesiastical even more than in civil— and the 
Ices of the greatest portion of the Colonies was a just retribution. The war in 
America shook the Church to its foundations— desecrated and overthrew its sanc- 
tuaries — persecuted its members, priesthood and laity, unto imprisonment, exile 
and death. But the revolution set the Church free to have Bishops. In the 
securing of that freedom invaluable service was rendered by Mr. Granville Sharp. 
His tracts on tho "Law of Retribution" (1776), and" Congregational Courts," 
which showed the importance of Episcopacy as being, according to a maxim of 
the English oommon law, the strength of the Kepublio, "had the extraordinary 
effect of convincing a very large body of Dissenters and Presbyterians, as well as 
Churchmen in America, of the propriety of establishing Episcopacy among them- 
selves in the United States ; so that, even during the war, a motion had been made 
in Congress for that purpose, and was postponed merely because a time of peace 
was thought more proper for tho consideration of so important a regulation. 
•• Even Dr. Franklin the philosopher became an advocate for it” [64]. 

The independence of the States rendered resident Bishops necessary for the 
exittenee of the Church. No candidates could be ordainod by tho English Bishops 
unless they took the oath of allegiance to the British Crown ; and no candidate 
ao ordained could be a citizen of the United States without forswearing himself. 
The supply of clergy was therefore endangered. Two candidates indeed came 
to England in 1784 and were refused ordination. Their application to Dr. Franklin 
for advice Bhowed that there were matters too high even for tho philosopher, who 
sought to solve the difficulty by consulting the French Bishops and the Popefo 
Nuncio! [66]. 

However, an Act was passed (24th George III. c. 35) empowering the Bishop 
of London and any other Bishop appointed by him to ordain subjects of foreign 
countries without their taking the oath of allegiance. 

But half measures would not have met the want, and Mr. Sharp pressed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to obtain authority " to consecrate Bishops for the true 
Christian Church in every part of the world ” [66]. 

In the meantime there appeared in England “ a godly and well-learned man • 
anxiou s "to be ordained and consecrated Bishop " of Connecticut. This was Dr. 
SAMUEL Seabuby, who for many years had been a Missionary of the Society in 
Long Island [671. With the establishment of the Republic, opposition to the 
introduction of Bishops gradually disappeared. Liberty had been proclaimed to 
every inhabitant throughout the land, and although the definition of M inhabitant " 
was limited in respect of complexion, the Church was able to complete her 
organisation. The Conventions of the middle and southern States said, M Let us 
flrvt gather together our scattered members." But from the east and north-west 
fflum yet wiser advioe : “ Let us first have a head to see, and then wo shall be 
better enabled to find our members.” The Clergy of Connecticut took tho lead. 
They first chose the Rev. Dr. Leamiho (also a former Missionary of the Society), 
who by hla sufferings during tho war became a 11 confessor.” Infirmities preventing 
bis accepting the office, the Convention then elected Dr. Samuel Seabuby, 
and him to the Bishops of the English Church for consecration. 

The election was not however the act of the whole Amerioan Church ; more* 
over the British Government hesitated to authorise the English Bishops to 
nonsoomte until assured that offence would not thereby be given to the Rep ub lic, 
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Markham of York, Biahop Moss of Bath and Wells, and Bishop Hlnchliffe of Peter- 
borough [68]. 

The consecration of the next American Biahop also took place in England, 
Dr. Jambs Madison being consecrated Biahop of Vibgivia in the Ohapel 
of Lambeth Plalace on September 19, 1790, by Archbishop Moore, assisted by 
Bishop Beilby Portens of London and Biahop John Thomas of Rochester. Dr. 
Madison was the last Bishop of the American (U.S.) Church consecrated by the 

**l3?flr8t consecration of a Bishop in America took place on September 17, 
1792, in Trinity Church, New York, when Dr. Tiiomab John Claogbtt became 
Bishop of Mabtland. In this act, performed by Bishop Provoost assisted by 
Bishops Seabnry, White, and Madison, the succession of the Anglican and the 
Scottish Episcopate was united [65]. 

Thus was everything “ done decently and in ordor,” and these 11 ministers of 
grace, their hands on others laid, to fill in turn their place.” “ So age by age and 
year by year, His Gmce was handed on,” till this branch of the trae vino hath 
taken root and filled the land, and stretched out branches unto the sea and 
beyond— preparing the way for, and uniting with, the parent tree, in China and 
Japan, raising goodly plants in Greece, West Africa, and Haiti, striving to make 
'■the crooked straight ” in Mexico, and everywhere bringing forth “ fruit in due 
season.” Of the 160 Bishops on the roll of the American Church, nearly one-half 
remain onto this present, filling 78 Sees. 

Such has been the planting and such the growth of the American Episcopate. 
And herein see we the fulfilment of our Saviour's words, 41 Every branch that 
beareth fruit, HE purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 


If the mother country paid dearly for its first experience in colonising— and 
certainly the loss of half a continent was no light price— it may bo said to have 
been compensated by the experience gained. The advantages of that experience 
were seen in an improved treatment of the Colonists, in which the Church shared- 
Her members north of the now United States, who had long been waiting for a 
head, might have continued to wait, but for the lesson the State in England had 
reoeived. 

- And so, when it was seen that thousands of loyalists had left the revolted 
colonies and passed over to Novn Scotia and Canada, the Government lent its 
assistance in settling them and placing them under the care of a Bishop of that 
Church to which they belonged. On March 21, 1783, eighteen clergymen (of 
whom 10 were or had been S.P.G. Missionaries, and 2 more became so) met in 
New York, and memorialised Sir Guy Corleton, Governor of New York, for the 
establishment of a Bishopric in Nova 8cotia, and at length Letters Patent 
were issued constituting the British Colonies in North America into a See 
under the title of Nova Scotia. The person selected for this, the first Colonial 
Diooese, was, as if by one consent, the Rev. Dr. T. M. Chandler, formerly 
Missionary of the Society in New Jersey, a man distinguished for his services to 
the Church, both as an evangelist and as a champion of the American episcopate. 
Although he could not, by reason of ill health, himself accept the office, he was 
instrumental in filling it by recommending an equally worthy man, the Rev. Dr. 
Chableb Inglis, who as a Missionary of the Society in Pennsylvania and New 
York, and as Rector of Trinity Church, New York, had already u witnessed a good 
confession.” His consecration took place [at Lambeth] on August 12, 1787, the 
same year in which American Bishops were first consecrated in England [661. 

The Society's M Ame rican Colonial Bishops Fund,” which had served, by 
waiting, to accumulate a respectable capital since its inception in 1717 (see 
p, 746), now became of practical use in supporting tho first Colonial Bishop— a 
support whioh has been continued to each occupant of the See of Nova Scotia 
[the total of tho payments, to 1892, being £'47,9791 [671. 

The presence of a Bishop in Nova Scotia proved an inestimable blessing to the 
Church and to the country generally [tee pp. 1 17-18]. But the charge of a territory, 
nowocoupied by nine Dioceses, was too muoh for any one Bishop, and in 1798 
the provfitM of Upper and Lower Canada, with their dependencies, wen 
toped into the Diocese of Quebec [68]. 

This experiment also proved of such obvious advantage to the true intonate 
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both of the mother oountry and of the Colonies, that it ia strange thateplsoapacj 
did not at onoe beoome an indispensable part of the Colonial system. Buttwenty 
jeers elapsed before another Diocese was constituted in any part of the Br 
Dominions* 

The claims of the country now selected had been too long neglected. As 
early as 1694 Dr. Prideanx in his 11 proposals for the propagation of Christianity 
In the Bast Indies," had maintained (as the result of experience there and 
in the West Indies) <* that the existing evils and deficiencies cannot be otherwise 
remedied, than by settling Bishops and Seminaries in those countries, where 
Ministers may be bred and ordained on the spot." 

The Charter granted to the Bast India Company In 1698 required them 
« constantly to maintain in every garrison, and superior factory, one minister [to 
be approved by the Bishop of London] and to provide there also one decent and 
convenient place for divine service only ” [69]. Little however was done nnder 
this Charter for the moral and religious benoflt of India. On the renewal of the 
Charter in 1813-14 the following resolution, adopted by the House of Commons, 
was made the basis of a clause in the Act 

“ That it is expedient that the Church Establishment in the British territories in 
the East Indies should be placed under the superintendence of a Bishop and three 
archdeacons ; and tliat adequate provision Bhould be made from the territorial revenues 
of England for their maintenance." 

This measure, which was introduced in an apologetic manner by the Government, 
met with much opposition and many prophecies of the evils that would arise 
therefrom In India [70]. The burdens created by this Act have been the only 
“ evils," and may be held responsible for the death of several Bishops. On the 
other hand, India has been blessed by the lives of eight Bishops of Calcutta and by 
the hallowed graves of seven. In other ways the diocese of Calcutta -constituted 
May 2, 1814 [p. 472]— served as an example of good ruthcr than evil. It was 
this “duo settlement of the Episcopal authority in India" and “ the security 
derived from proper Diocesan contronl ” which led the President of the Society in 
1818 to represent that its operations might then bo 11 safely and usefully extended 
to that quarter”— a recommendation which was at once complied with [71]. 
Similarly in 1823 the Bath District Committee of the Society rep ented the 
importance of an Episcopal establishment in tho West Indies, M from the con- 
sideration of the good effects that were already apparent in its recent appoint- 
ment in the great Eastern Peninsula " [72]. Therefore the Society memoralised 
Government, submitting 

“ that the arguments which determined his Majesty's Government to plaoe the Churches 
of America and India nnder the direction of provincial Bishops, apply with at least 
equal force to the cose of the West Indies, and [the Society] confidently refers to the 
experience of those instances, as exhibiting satisfactory proof of the benefits which 
may be expected to result from the extension of a similar Establisliment to these 
important colonies” [78]* 

Tho precedents served to secure the foundation of the Dioceses of Jamaica and 
Barbados in 1824 [pp. 201, 229], Hitherto only five sees had been founded in forty- 
seven yean (Nova Scotia 1787, Quebeo 1793, Calcutta 1814, Barbados 1824, 
Jamaica 1824); but sinco 1835 the average rate of progress has :been over one 
a year, and the longest interval between each successive addition has never been 
more than three years. Encouraging as this progress is, it has not kept pa ce with 
the growth of the Colonial Church. The territory considered necessary to form a 
Colonial Dioceso has generally been of such enormous extent as to render due 
supervision an impossibility. Nova Scotia, which began with half a continent, 
received, it is true, somo relief in 1793 ; but the chief burden was shi fte d on to 
Quebec, and there remained for nearly forty years. 

The case of Calcutta was still hanlor. Horn to greatness, It had greatness 
thrust npon it until in 1824 it extended over the whole of British India, Ceylon, 
The Straits Settlements, all places between the Cape of Good Hope and Magellan’s 
Straits, and New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. This arrangement 
continued to 1835, when the formation of the Diocese of Madras was followed 
by that of Australia 1836 [p. 888] and Bombay ISSY [p. 869] [74]. lima sab. 
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divisions afforded considerable but insufficient relief ; * and the same may be raid 
with regard to the separation of Upper Canada (Toronto) from Quebec, and of 
Newfoundland from Nova Scotia in 1839. 

In 1841 was inaugurated one of the most important movements in the history 
of the Anglican Church. A letter addressed by Bishop Blomfield of London to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on April 24, 1840, on the necessity of providing for an 
increase of the Colonial Episcopate, resulted in the formation on April 27, 1841, of 
a fund for the endowment of additional Bishoprics in the Colonics, to which the 
S.P.G. and 8.P.C.K. gave £7,600 and £10,000 respectively. 

In May 1849 the constitution and name of toe institution were thus defined : 

«• That henceforward all the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland form the Committee to bo called the ‘ Council for Colonial 
Bhmoprioe 1 " [76]. The institution has been strengthened from time to time by 
the addition of eminent laymen and clergymen, and from the first it has been 
closely associated with the Society, receiving freely not only office shelter, but also 
rich stores of experience from the Chief Secretaries of the Society, who have always 
acted as Honorary Secretaries to the Council. 

Between 1841 and 1892 (inclusive) tlio Council has roceived a sum of 
£880,676, and has been instrumental in providing for 65 new Bishoprics, vis., 13 
in Australia, 3 in Now Zealand, 10 in America, 6 in the West Indies and South 
America, 13 in Africa, 9 in Asia, and 1 in Europe [76]. 

The help of the Council is frequently supplemented or preceded by grants-in- 
aid from the S.P.G. and the S.P.C.K., the object of all being to stimulate and 
encourage local effort rather than to displace it. With these three sources avail- 
able no diocese which does its part need luck a modest endowment for its Bishop. 

The progress of the Colonial Episcopate since the formation ol tho Colonial 
Bishoprio8 Council has been encouraging : that it has not. kept pace with require- 
ments has been dne not so much to the want of funds as to lack of creative power 
on the port of the Church. By tho terms of the Consecration Service tho English 
Bishops are unable to consecrate any Bishop without Koval Mandate or Licence. 
It has been shown that so far as places abroad are concerned the required autho- 
rity was withheld until after the older Colonies had becorno independent : that the 
English Bishops were then empowered by Act of Parliament (26th George 111. 
c. 84) 11 to consecrate British subjects or the subjects or citizens of any Foreign 
Kingdom or State to be Bishops in any Foreign Kingdom,” and that three 
Bishops — two in 1787 and ono in 1790— were consecrated in England for the 
United States. This Act did not apply to the Colonies, but the impolicy of any 
longer withholding a Bishop from them had been publicly admitted in 1783, 
the only question being 11 tho proper method” of effecting the establishment of 
a bishopric. Tho question, as wo have scon, was settled in 1787 by the issue of 
Royal Letters Patent constituting the Diocese of Nova Beotia. Among tho powers 
conferred on the Bishop was that of exercising 11 all mnnncr of jurisdiction, power, 
and coercion ecclesiastical.” These Letters Patent were approved by the Law 
Officers f of tbo Crown, notwithstanding the fact that representative institutions 
had long beon established in Nova Scotia. With the approvul of lawyers { still 
more eminent, the same course was adopted in 1 793, when Uunada, which two years 
before had received representative institutions, was separated from Nova Scotia and 
erected into the Diocese of Quebec. Tho precedent of creating dioceses by Letters 
Patent was invariably followed in the case of the Colonies and Dependencies 
down to 1863— -in some instances with the recognition and support of Parliament. 

The right to exercise 11 all manner of coercion ecclesiastical,” especially tho 
power of summoning witnesses, was challenged by the colonists in 1842, in con- 

* Between 1822-88 the See of Calcutta was vacant over six years. From 1846 to 
1857 the Bishop was unable to visit any place north of Allahabad, and in no part of the 
Prn^ab had an Anglican Bishop ever been seen until 1867, when tho Bishop of Madras 

f Wynn, Queen's Advocate ; Sir R. P. Arden (afterwards Lord Alvan- 

ley), Attorney-General ; and Sir A Macdonald, Solicitor-General. 

X 1798.— I Sir John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon), Attorney-General; Sir John 
Milford (afterwards Lord Be des dale), Solicitor-General ; and Sir William Scott (after- 
waidt land StoweU). 
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sequence of apprehended action by the Bishop of Tasmania. The question wari 
submitted to the Law Officers of the Grown, who reported that "Her Majesty had 
no authority by Letters Patent to create the ecclesiastical jurisdiction c&mp m n e d 
efT Li the Letters Patent issued after this decision the Bishops' power of punish- 
ment and correction was limited to that of “ visiting the Clergy," of “ calling them 
before him/ and of “ enquiring into their morals and behaviour." The preroga- 
tive of the Grown received another blow in 1863, when the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, in tho case of Long v. the BiBhop of Capetown, decided that the 
Bishopfa Letters Patent, “ being issued after Constitutional Government had been 
established in tho Cape of Good Hope, were ineffectual to create anyjurisdietitm, 
eoelesiastioal or civil, within the Colony, even if it were tho intention of the Lettere 
Patent to create such a jurisdiction, which they think doubtful." 

This dedudon was confirmed by the judgment of tho Judicial Committee* in 
the case of the Bishop of Natal, which came before them in 1861-5. Belying on 
the Metropolitical powers conferred on him by Letters Patent, the Bishop of 
Capetown had deposed the Bishop of Natal (Dr. Colenso). This raised the question, 

M Were the Letters Patent of tlie 8th of December 1868, by which Dr. Gray was 
appointed Metropolitan, and a Metropolitan see or province was expressed to be created, 
valid and good in law ?" 

On this point tho Committee's decision was 
11 that after the establishment of an independent Legislature in the settlements of the 
Cfcpe of Good Hope and Natal, there was no power in the Crown by virtue of iti pre- 
rogative to establish a Metropolitan see or province, or to create an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration^ whose status, rights, and authority the colony could be required to recognise. 

" After a colony or settlement lias received legislative institutions the Crown (subject 
to the special provisions of any Act of Parliament) stands in the same relation to that 
colony or settlement as it does in the United Kingdom. 

u ft may be true that the Crown, ns legal head of the Chnrch, has a right to command 
the consecration of u Bishop ; hut it has no power to assign him any diocese or give him 
any sphere of action within tho United Kingdom.” 

On the general question of Letters Patent the Committee concluded 
11 that, although in a Crown colony, properly so cnlled, ... a bishopric may he created 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction conferred by the sole uutliority of the Crown, yet that the 
Letters Patent of the Crown will not huvo any sacli effect or operation in a colony or 
settlement which is possessed of an independent Legislature.” 

Later on Lord Bomilly, as Master of the Bolls, decided, and the decision was 
accepted, that Bishop Colenso was entitled to continue receiving the episcopal 
salary from tho Colonial Bishoprics Council, lint while delivering judgment on 
this point he gave an explanation of the previous jndgment of the Judicial 
Committee, virtually reversing their decision. Jn this dilemma the Colonial 
Office consulted the Law Officers of the Crown, and with their advice ignored 
Lord Bomilly’s explanation as obiter dicta. 

The Colonial Churches on the whole were now in a wonderfully improved posi- 
tion. Those in the East and West Indies and the Crown Colonics remained bound 
as before, but the bonds of the others were broken asunder and were not renewed. 
Only by Parliament conld the unconstitutional Acts of tho Crown have been 
validated, and Biich Parliamentary legislation was considered to bo impossible to 
obtain. The Colonial Office therefore wisely decided to leave those Colonial 
Churches free to manage their own affairs, to elect and consecrate their own 
Bishops without let or hindrance on the part of the State or the Crown [77]. 

[Ae first step in this direction wastaken after the death of Bishop G.J. Mountain 
of Quebec, for whose successor (1863) no Letters Patent were issued, but simply 
a mandate for his consecration, addressed to tho Metropolitan of Canada] [770] . 

Three years later, when it was proposed to consecrate a Coadjutor of Toronto 
under the title of BiRhop of Niagara, the Secretary of State for the Colonies in- 
formed the Bishop of Montreal “ that a mandate from the Crown is not necessary 
to enable Colonial Bishops to perform the uct of consecration," and that it rested 
with the Bishops of Canada, and would be in their power "under the Canadian 
Acta of 19 and 20 Vic. cap. 121, and 22 Vic. cap. 139, to determine, without hin- 

* Then consisting of the Chancellor (Lord Westbnry), Lord Cranworth, Lord Kings- 
down, the Dean of Arches (Dr. Lushington), and the Master of the BoDs (Lord Bomilly). 
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'dnaee or antitanoe from the -Royal Prerogative, in what maimer the conaecration 
of ths Bishop of Niagara shall be effected." Attention was drawn to the fact 
11 that under Imperial Acts, of which 69 George III. cap. 60 is tho chief , clergymen 
ordained by Colonial Bishops not having local jurisdiction and residing within the 
limits of that jurisdiction 1 * 1 are subjected to certain disabilities, except when this 
ordination is effected under commission from a Diocesan Bishop mid within his 
diocese ” [78]. 

The consecration of Archdeacon Bethune [at Toronto] as Coadjutor-Bishop of 
Toronto on St. Paul's Day, January 26, 1867, is noteworthy as the first instance of 
a Colonial or Missionary Bishop of tho ‘Church of England, elected by the free 
voice of his clergy and laity, being consecrated without Royal Mandate or Letters 
Patent This act completed the emancipation of most of the Colonial Churches [79]. 
Indeed since this time there has been little difficulty in extending the Colonial 
and Missionary Episcopate excepting in India. There the difficulties have 
hitherto been insurmountable for the most part. 

The efforts of tho Indian Bishops and of tho Society have been incessant, and 
yet during tholast fifty years the Church of England in India has been allowed 
only six additional Bishoprics. Forty-four years ago the Roman Catholics had 
no less than ten Bishops in Southern India alone; the Church of England in 
1893 has only nino Bishoprics in the whole of Jnrlia [80.] How the Anglican 
Church has been hindered liy these restrictions was told by Lord John Manners 
at the Society’s meeting for the extension of Indian Missions in 1867 : — 

41 Let us look back upon the liindmucfsH thrown, your after year, by thn State in the 
way of the Church making her voire heard throughout India, und we shall see how, 
when Christianity bo to speak, was tolerated tho re, overy restriction and every fetter 
that could impede her free action was reported to, uu if Christianity wiih some dangerous, 
revolutionary spirit which, if onen let loose might shiver into fragments tho fr&gUn 
framework of Anglo-Saxon society and Anglo-Saxon Government. . . . Why, even a 
Malcolm objected to the propagation of the Gospel in tlioso regions [India]! and as 
late as 1883 the rulers of that laud — even after Christianity had been what we might 
call> tolerated — opposed tlie subdivision of tli« then enormous diocese of Calcutta, on 
tho ground that if they permitted such a measure they would not be doing their duty to 
the native population " (dOri j. 

The .feeling of the Society bus Insen that were it not to support this and 
Bimilar measures it would not be doing i7x duty to the native population. 
Between 1826 and 1859 it. frequently memorialised the Government for an in- 
crease of tho Episcopate in India [81], and on the transfer of the country to the 
Crown it endeavoured (1858) to secure to the Crown the jiower, ns then exercised 
in tho Colonies, of dividing dioceses as occasion might require [82]. 

In 1861, on tho death of the Bishop of Madras, it offered to guarantee tho 
necessary funds for subdividing that diocese [83] ; and in 1874, when his 
successor consulted it os to obtaining a coadjutor, it promised to “ co-opcrato 
towards securing Suffragan Bishops for India, provided tiiat each Bishop is 
appointed to minister within delinite territorial limits, and that such territory 
shall not be dcllncd so os of purpose to include only the stations occupied by one 
Society” [84]. In 1876 the Society proposed a scheme for the establishment of 
Missionary Bishoprics at (1) Rangoon, (2) Lucknow, (3) Delhi, (4) Lahore, 
(5) Pesh&wur, (6) Singliboom (Chota Nagpur), (7) Bangalore, (8) Kurnoul, 
(9) Kolapore, and (10) in the Gujcruthi country - the first six to be taken out of 
the Dioceso of Calcutta, (7) and (8) out of Madras, and the last two out of Bombay 
Diocese. Towards tho carrying out of the scheme the Society set apart £21,000, 
and it was proposed that the Missionary Bishops should “ be in the first instance 
European^ to ... be succeeded as soon as may bo by Native Bishops of a self- 
supporting Native Church [85]. 

The death of Bishop Milman during the preparation of the scheme led the 
Society at once to represent in the proper quarter the unspeakable disadvantage 
under which any Bishop must labour with so inordinately large a Diocese as had 
been committed to the Bishop of Calcutta [86]. After two interviews with the 
Secretary of State for India and a conference held at Lambeth tho Society came 


* The doubts raised as to the rights and mm»trations of the clergy thus ordained 
have sinoe been settled by the Colonial Clergy Act 1874 (87 and 88 Vic. cap. 77) [78o]. 
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to the conclusion that it was undesirable in the ciroumstanoes to more the 
authorities in England to carry out those proposals which implied the immediate 
appointment of Missionary Bishops, although there was reason to hope they would 
be canted into effect in any case supported by eccl e siastical authority in India. 
This support the Society applied itself to obtain [87. 88]. 

The conference at Lambeth Palace was convened by the Archbishop of Gan- 
terbiOT, who invited certain members of the Society and other persons to con- 
sider the various schemes which had been proposed for an increase of the Indian 
Episcopate. It was decided that it was desirable 11 that a territorial Bishopric 
bo founded at Lahore as a memorial to Bishop Milman” and a second at 
Rangoon, by the aid of a fund raised in the Diocese of Winchester; and the 
necessity of a furthor increase in the number of Bishops in India was re- 
cognised. 

In many respects the altered circumstances wore highly favourable to the 
Church. By the action of the Government the principle was established that 
altlioiigh M dioceses constituted by Act of Parliament can only be dealt with in the 
way of subdivision under the authority of another Act,” which there was no 
prospect of obtaining, yet new bishoprics could be created in territories acquired 
since 1833 — which was the date of the last Act dealing with the Indian Episcopate ; 
also (with the sanction of tho native authority) in native State * ; and Assistant 
Bishops could be appointed. The Church wus not slow to avail itself of these 
methods : Ihe year 1877 brought relief to tho Bishop of Calcutta by the creation of 
tho Sees of Lahore and Rangoon (by Letters Patent) ; the Bishop of Madras in the 
same year commissioned two Assistant Bishops for Tinnovclly, and in -1879 was 
further relieved by tho appointment of a Bishop for tho native States of Travancoro 
and Cochin [89]. In the first, three instances (and in the case of Luoknow, founded 
in 1893) the Society was privileged to assist in providing the necessaiy funds [90]. 
The £21,000 set aside in 1875-li wus reserved until 1882, when, there being no 
present likelihood of the establishment of Missionary Bishops of the typo eon- 
templatcd, the money was expended in other ways, a portion being appropriated 
to the endowment of the Sees of Colombo unci Sing&i>orn. But while doing 
this the Society declared its intention to carry out the scheme at the earliest 
]tossihlc opportunity [91]. 

Recent, events point to Die early realisation of the scheme. In May 1885 the 
Church in Chota Nagpur petitioned their Diocesan for a resident Bishop. The 
Sooiety supported the petition, und with the approval of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury memorialised the Government on tho subject. The action of the Society 
at first created a wrong impression in the mind of the Bishop of Calcutta, which 
was removed by the assurances that no interference with his Lordship's rights 
was ever contemplated. With tho aid of his Suffragans, and after conference with 
the Church in Chota Nagpur, the Metropolitan worked out a scheme for a Bishop 
for Chota Nagpur whose position, so far as the Crown is concerned, will be that 
of an Assistant Bishop, but who will receive jurisdiction by canonical consent — 
that is, by mutual agreement— and bo altogether independent saving tho rights of 
the Bishop of Calcutta as Metropolitan of tho province. The Society was asked 
to co-operate by granting an annual stipend, but in order to ensure the indepen- 
dence and permanence of the Bishoprio it 1ms (with the aid of the S.P.O.K. and 
the Colonial Bishoprics Council) endowed tho See [92]. Shonld this experiment 
succeed, and thus far it lias Bnocceded, there ought not to be any further difficulty 
in obtaining a sufficient number of Bishops for India. [Ate also p. 552.1 

Vor the consecration (in England) of Bishops for places outside of the British 
Dominions, provision has been made by Act 5 Victoria cap. 6, commonly called 
the Jersualem Bishopric Act, passed in 1841, which is an amendment of the Act 
(5 George III.) under which the three Bishops were consecrated for tho United 
Htates in 1787 and 1790. This Act of 1841 empowers tho English Bishops to oon- 
searate British subjects or the subjects and citizens of any foreign kingdom or 
State to be Bishops in any foreign country , and within certain limits to exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of British congregations of the Ghnroh 
of England and over such other Protestant congregations as may be desirous of 
placing themselves under the authority of such Bishops. English Churches 
in foreign parts are however not necessarily dependent on this Act or on the 
will of the Grown for tho supply of their Bishops. When c on secration takes 
place in England the Royal Mandate or Licence is required in all cases. But 
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most of the Colonial Churches are free, as the Scottish and Irish Churches are, to 
consecrate without any inch restrictions. In the Madagascar difficulty caused 
by the refusal of Lord Granville to issue the Royal Licence the Scottish Church 
eame to the rescue as it did in the case of Bishop Seabury. [Nra p. 377.] With 
the settlement of the Madagascar and the Indian, difficulties the chief obstacles 
to the development of the Ifoiscopate abroad may bo said to have been, over- 
come. • The progress of Hint development up to the present time is shown in tlio 
following- lists:— 

I. BISHOPRICS OK THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


(All independent tf aid from England}. 


Founded Founded 

I. Connecticut* ' . . . . 1784 38. Kansas 1864 

8. Pennsylvania* 1787 39. Nebraska 1866 

8. New York* 1787 40. Colorado 1866 

4. Virginia 1790 41. Pittsburgh 1866 

6. Maryland 1793 43. Nevada and Utah (originally 

6. South Carolinaf 1795 Vtah}^ 1867 

7. Massachusetts* 1797 43. Easton 1869 

8. New Jersey ft 1816 44. Long Island* 1869 

9. Ohio 1819 45. Albanyt 1869 

10. North Carolina* 1823 40. Central New York* . . . . I860 

11. Vermontt 1832 47. Nevada (see Utah) .... 1869 

12. Kentucky 1832 48. Central Pennsylvania* . . 1871 

13. Tennessee 1834 49. South Dakota formerly 


15. Chicago (formerly Illinois} . 1835 ! 50. It formerly Japan) 1874 

16. Michigan 1836 , 51. Newark (formerly Northern, 

17. Arkansas 1838 ; New Jersey}^ 1874 

18. Western New York* . . . 1839 52. Western Texas 1874 

19. Georgia* 1841 63. Haiti 1874 

20. Delaware* 1841 64. Northern Texas 1874 

21. Louisiana 1841 55. Northern California . . . 1874 

22. Rhode Island* 18-13 5fi. New Mexico and Arizona . 1875 

23. New Hampshire* .... 1844 57. Western Michigan . . . . 1875 

24. Alabama 1844 68. Southern Ohio 1876 

25. Shanghai and the Valley of 59. Fond-rlu-Lac 1875 


1860) 1844 62. Springfield 1878 

27. Maine* 1847 63. Valley of Mexico ("a cant 

28. Indiana 1849 since 1884) 1879 

29. Mississippi 1850 64. Montana («w 42) .... 1880 

30. Cape Palmas (formerly Africa} 1861 65. Washington (we 33) . . . 1880 

31. Florida 1851 66. North Dakota 1883 

32. California 1853 67. East Carolina* 1884 


33. Oregon 1854 68. Wyoming and Idaho . . . 1887 

(Formerly “Oregon A* Washington,” arc (35.) 5" 1 ’ ?,l lc : 

i0. Most Missouri 1890 


34. Jowa 1854 

35. Milwaukee (formerly I17«- 

contin} 1 854 

36. Texas 1859 

37. Minnesota 1859 


71. Southern Florida .... 1892 

72. Western Colorado .... 1892 

73. ( Iklahomu k I ndian Terri t ury 1 893 

74. Northern Michigan . . . 1892 

; 75. Spokane 1893 


Note.— From 1811 to 1842 there existed a Diocese under the name of “the Eastern 
Diocese," consisting of the territory now included in the Dioceses of Msssscliusetts, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Maine. By similar subdivision the 
Diocese of the 11 North West,” founded I860, lias nlso ceased to exist under its original 
designation. 


t This mark signifies that the Society lias supported Missions which now form a part 
of theDiooese. 

t The Society contributed towards the purchase of a See House at Burlington, New 
Jersey [sm p. 744]. 

H 49. Utah, originally " Montana, Utah, and Idaho," and afterwards “ Utah," was in 
1886 reorganised with “ Nevada” (founded in I860), under the above title, "Nevada 
and Utah? 1 
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II. ENGLISH COLONIAL AND MISSIONA&T BISHOPRICS. 

Found© 1 Founded 

1. Nov* Scotia+*t 1787 40. TOoulbnmft 1868 

8. Quebeoft 1783 47. western Equatorial Africa 

• 1 Ql A. f /AMHiMi7w Tdfmttd *»\ 1RA1 


4. TJamaicaff 182-1 48. ^fDnncdint 1866 

6. Berbadost 1824 49. f Grafton and Armidolcf . . 1867 

6. Madrast 1835 50. ^[Bathurstf 1869 

7. ^Sydney (formerly Austro*- 51. Falkland Islands .... 1869 

lia)i 1836 52. Zululandf 1870 

8. Bom bay + 1837 53. Mnosonee 1872 

9. fTorontof* 1839 54. Trlnidadft 1872 

10. Newfoundlandt*t .... 1 839 55. Mid-China ....... 1872 

11. ^Auckland (formerly Now (Proviounly to tho formation of No. 71, in 

1 W-J ma lull 1 MHI) lrnrrom mi “Nnrlli fThino. nnd. 


13. ^Tasmaniatt 1842 56. Algomaf*t 1873 

14. Antignaft 1842 57. St-. .John’s {formerly Inde- 


17. Frederictont 1845 Athalmsoa, see 7(\) . . . 1874 

18. Colomboft 1845 59. Saskatchcwanf* 1874 

19. Capetownft 1847 60. Madagascar!"* 1874 

20. f Nowcostlcft 1847 61. SfBaHarat-t . . 1875 

21. ^Melbourne-}- 1847 62. ^[Niagaraf . . 1875 

23. fAdclaidcf 1817 63. Lahoreft 1877 

23. f Victoria (Cliina)tt . 1819 64. Hangnoiift 1877 

24. Knportslandf ... . 1849 65. Pretoriaf*} 1878 

25. Montrcalff ... . 1850 66. North Quccnslandf* . . . 1878 

26. Sierra LeoncfJ . . . 1852 67. Windward Islanilhf . . . • 1878 

27. Gralmmstownti . 185.3 68. Calcdoninf 1879 

28. Natal- Maritzburj?t+ • l 8 * 53 09. New Westminster!^ • • • 18 ^9 

29. Mnuritiusfl . 1854 70. Travnmroro and Cochin . . 1879 

30. Singapore, Balaian, and Sara- 71. Nortii China (see 55)fl . > 1880 

wakf*t 1855 72. Japanf* 1883 

31. ^fClirisI church (N.Z.)fJ . . 1856 7.3. British I londurasf* . . . . 1883 

32. Pcrthft 1857 74. eiKivorinaf 1884 

33. ^Huronf 1857 75. Qu'Appcllc (fttrmerly Asiini- 

34. ^Wcllingtontt 1858 Iwiaj f*t 1884 

35. 1858 76. Eastern Equatorial Africa . 1884 

1 ar.Q 77 A 4Vinlu.o>Hi t ION 1UO! 


37. lirisbanett 1859 78. Calgary ft 1887 

38. St, Hdcnaf 1859 79. Corcaf* 1889 

39. ^British Columbiaf. . . . 1859 80. Cliota Nagrpurff 1890 

40. Nassaut*t 18GL 81. Selkirk 1890 

41. ^Central Africa {formerly 82. MaslioimJamlf 1891 

Zambesi)\ 1861 83. l^ibomboft 1891 

42. Honolulnt+t 1861 84. ^[ltockhaniptonfi .... 1892 

43. fMelancsmf 1861 85. Nyasaland 1892 

44. fOntarioft 1862 86. Bucknowtt .... 1893 

45. Bloemfontein (formerly 87. Tinnevdlyy*t (proposed) 

Orange Rirrry\+% . . . . 1863 ! 


The grand total of tlic sums actually expended by the Society on the support 
of Bishops is £323,180. 

Tho influence of tho Society is not however to l>e estimated by its contributions 
of funds for such purposes. From tho first it lias homo witness to prindples 
long disregarded, but which arc now generally recognised. Instrumentally the 
extension of tho Episcopate may bo considered to have been the work of the 
Society, the result of tho warnings and appoals made long sinco and now at last 

t This mark signifies tliut the Society bus supported Missions whidi now form a part 
of the Diocese, and f that the Diocese is now independent of aid from the Society. 

* This shows that the Society has contributed to the support of the Bishop by 
annual grants. 

t This shows that tho Society has contributed to the permanent endowment of 
tho See. 
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attended to; and by its vfork In all parts of the world the Sooioty has had the 
privilege of creating a demand for Bishoprics and of giving of its best to fill the 
offices created. In all, 87 of its Missionaries have been raised to the Episcopate, 
and 107 Bishops have been supported wholly or in part from its funds. 

It is satisfactory to know that the latest Missions of the Church— those to 
Corea, Mashonaland, and Lebombo— are being led (instead of followed) by 
Bishops. 


CHURCH ORGANISATION ABROAD. 

The instructions drawn up by the Society in 170G for its Missionaries provided 
for 14 meeting together at certain Times, as shall bo most convenient, for Mutual 
Advice and Assistance.” [See p. 838.] 

In the early days of the Church in America the meetings took place frequently 
in M Convention ” — a term still retained in the American Church —and Com- 
missaries were sent over by the Bishop of London, some of whom assisted in 
forming parishes. [See pp. 2-3, 57.] But whatever powers were delegated to Com- 
missaries the fact remained that a non-resident Bishop was practically 11 usoless 
to tho people.” [See p. 713.] The establishment of Missions and parishes, with 
vestries, schools, colleges, and libraries, and tho holding of conventions and meet- 
ings, was about as much as could bo accomplished in the way of organisation* 
without the presence of 11 the Superior Episcopal Order.” 

With the advent of Bishops in the United States the several Church Conventions 
became Diocesan, and all united in the General Convention which was constituted 
in 1784-5 and held its first meeting in Philadelphia in September and October 
1785. The American Church meets tricnninlly in General Convention, whioh is 
composed of the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies. All Diocesan and 
Missionary Bishops are entitled to seats in the House of Bishops. The House of 
Deputies consists of four clergymen and four Laymen from each Diocese. No 
alteration can be made in the constitution, or in the liturgy or offices of the 
Church, unless tho same has been proposed in one General Convention and made 
known to the Conventions of every Diocese and adopted at the ensuing General 
convention. The presiding Bishop at present is Dr. Williams of Connecticut. 
Neither Province, frimate, Metropolitan, nor Archbishop find a place in the organl' 
sation of the American Chnroh, and only recently has the office of Archdeacon 
been introduced, and that in a few dioceses only ; but the Conventions answer 
to the Colonial Synods. 

The Colonial Churches were slow in adopting Synodal Organisation. For tho 
first half of tho present century they were dependent on local committees and 
local Church Societies for the development and administration of their resources. 
These are the bodies which “ have borne the burden and heat of the day,” which 
have " hewed timber afore out of the thick trees,” and are 11 known to have brought 
it to an excellent work ” — a work which is still continued by the same agencies 
but on a more representative basis. As early as 1769 a Committee was formed in 
Halifax for the purpose of considering and reporting to the Society the state and 
exigencies of tho Missions in NovaJScotia. This body, the first auxiliary Committee 
of the Society in tho Colonies, consisted of the Lient.-Govemor, Chief Justice 
Belcher, and the Secretary of tho Province, and rendered good service up to 1776, 
when coercive power over the clergy was desired by them from the Society, under 
the authority of Government. This tho Society considered would be highly 
improper,” and the Committee was dissolved [93]. 


* It should be added that a Corporation lor the Relief of the Widows and Orphans 
of the Clergy was established in 1769 by three Charters for the provinces of New xock. 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and that for aome time it was encouraged with an 
annual contribution of £60 from the Society. p. 40.] 
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It wu mot MU about 1816 that Church Committees began to be generaUj 
introduced in the Colonies. These were of a more* representative ehareeter 
than that of Halifax, and most of them, whether "District 1 ’ or "Dioceaan,” 
were oonnocted with one or more of the Home Societies. Gradually from 1881 
many of .these Committees became absorbed into Diocesan Church Societies, 
embracing the objects of both the S.P.G. and the S.P.C.E. and haring branches 
throughout the dioceses, so that by 1850 tho S.P.G. had beoome the parent of these 
institutions in almost all the Colonial diocesos [94]. These associations proved the 
best handmaids and auxiliaries of tho parent Society, and contributed most effec- 
tually to the establishment of solf-supporting Churches in all parts of the world. 

In tho second year of its existence tho income of tho Toronto Church Society, 
exclusive of considerable grants of land, amounted to £1,800 — that is, a sum 
greater than that received by tho S.P.G. in any one of the first ten years of ita 
existence [95]. The Sydney Church Society during its first eleven yeaxa raised 
£84,000 for maintaining Clergy, Catechists, Missionaries, and building churches 
and parsonages— a sum exceeding the whole income of the 8.P.G. for the first 
twenty-six years [96]. The mine of these Diocesan Church Societies has been 
everywhere recognised— in some cases they have been incorporated by Charter 
and still exist side by side with Synods, in others they have been merged in tbo 
Diocesan Synods. Although Diocesan Conventions had been in existence in the 
American Church from 1 784, nearly seventy years elapsed before similar represen- 
tative institutions were adopted in the Colonial Church. Bishop Sclwyn of Hew 
Zealand held a Synod of Clergy in 1844 [97] ; but tho foundation of the synodal 
system in the Colonies may be said to have been laid by the Australasian Bishops 
at a Conference held at Sydney in October 1850. This Conference consisted of 
tho Bishops of Sydney (Broughton), New Zealand (Selwyn), Tasmania (Nixon), 
Adelaide (Short), Melbourne (Perry), and Newcastle (Tyrell). In consequence of 
donbts as to how far they were "inhibited by the Queen's supremacy from 
exercising the powers of an Ecclesiastical Synod,” they resolved not to exercise 
such powers on that occasion ; but to consult together upon tho various difficulties 
in which they were placed by the doubtful application to tho Chnrch in tbo 
Province of the Ecclesiastical Laws which were in force in England, and to suggest 
measures for removing their embarrassments, and lo consider other matters. The 
Conference stated the necessity for duly constituted Provincial and Diocesan 
Synods composed of Bishops and Clergy, and meeting simultaneously with Pro- 
vincial and Diocesan Conventions composed of elected laymen, " that tho Clergy 
and Laity may severally consult and decide upon all questions affecting the 
temporalities of the Church " [98, 99]. 

[ft was thought by many persons that letters patent granted by the Crown 
subjected a Bishop to certain jmins and penalties if without license he venturer! 
to hold a Synod of Clergy and Laity to confer on ecclesiastical matters. But 
all donbts on this point were removed on the Bishop of Adelaido consulting Sir 
Hichnxd Bethcll, Joseph Napier, Fitzroy Kelly, and A. J. Stephens, who gave 
their opinion that the summoning of such a Synod wonld be no legal offence.] 
The result of the action of the Australasian Bishojn has been the establishment in 
all parts of tho world of fully representative and legally constituted Synods, oon- 
sistiofc of Bishops, Clergy, nnd laity - -each of whom has a voice in all matters 
considered. In most cases the Synods have reoeived tho recognition of the Legis- 
latures and power to hold pro])erty as corporations. 

DIOCESAN BYNODS were first introduced into — 

British North America (Toronto) in 1858 West Indies (Guiana) in (? 1864) 

A ustraha (Adelaide) in 1855 Hornet > in 1864 

Month Africa (Capetown) in 1857 East Indies (Ceylon) in 1865 

New Zealand (Auckland) in 1860 Japan in 1887 

PBOVTITOIA.il SYNODS, uniting the diocesos in the respective provinces, 
were established in — 

British North America (Province of Africa (Province of South Africa) in 1870 

Canada) in 1661, ' and (Province of (seep. 705) 

Buperfauand) in 1875 (see p. 764) West Indies (Province of West Indies) in 

Australia (Province of New South Wales) 1888 (Bishops only) (see p. 764) 

in 1866 (see p. 766) 
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avnaAXi BYNOD#were formed for— 

(1) Nmc Zealand (uniting all the Dioceses) in 1859 (tee p. 766); (2) Australia 
and Tammia (uniting all the Dioceses) in 1872 (tee p. 766); f3) The Dominion 
of Canada (uniting gil the Dioceses in the Dominion), 1893 (tee p. 763-4). 
The formation of the Canadian General Synod is specially memorable as having 
been the occasion A the creation of the first two Archbishoprics in tho English 
Colonial Church..- Tho Synod was organised at Toronto on Setember 13, 1898, 
when the Metropolitans of the two Ecclesiastical Provinces of “ Rupertsland " 
and "Canada** (vis., Bishop Machrayof Rupertsland Diocese, and Bishop Lewis 
of Ontario Dfoccse) were designated "Archbishop 1 * of their respective Sees, as 
well as “Metropolitan ” of their Provinces, and Bishop Macli ray was also elected 
" Primate A all Canada.” 

The existing American and Colonial Church organitatione for FOBMIGM 
MISSIONS are:— In tho United States.— (1) “Tho Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society,” incorporated 1846 and comprehending all persons who are 
members of the American Church. It indudes tho Board of Missions, a Missionary 
Council, a Board of Managers, and the Women's Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. 
(2) The American Church Missionary Society (auxiliary 10 the Board of Missions), 
incorporated 1861. 

In Australia and New Zealand.— The Australasian Board of Missions 
(Domestic and Foreign), organised 1850. [See p. 398 and index.] 

In the West Indies.— T he West. Indian Mission to Western Africa, organised 
1850-1, on tho occasion of tho third Jubilee of the S.P.G., with the aid of a con- 
tribution of £1,000 from llie Society. [\Scf? pp. 205, 260.] 

In the Ecglebiabtical Province of Canada.— Tho Canadian General 
Board of Missions, consisting of the Provincial Synod, working by means of 
“ the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Church of England in 
Canada.* 1 This Society includes nil persons who arc members of the Canadian 
Church. Oiganised 1883. In JtjpG the Women's Auxiliary was formed in connec- 
tion with it. [See p. 175.] (Abfe.— Missionary Unions were formed in parts of 
Canada in 1875, and Diocesan Boards of Foreign Missions in Nova Scotia in 1870, 
and in Fredericton in 1874.) 

By means of these iigcncics and Colonial contributions to tlic English Foreign 
Missionary Societies, the Amcricnn and Colonial Churches are joining in tho 
evangelisation of the world. [See pp. 87, 193, 253, 383, 385, 467, 731, 733.] 

Church Congresses were instituted in the United States in 1874 ; Australia 
(Melbourne), 1882, and Canada (Hamilton), 1883. 

It is unnecessary to add anything on tho subject of the minor Churchy institu- 
tions abroad. In many respects, es]>ecially as regards synodal organisation fend 
self-government, tlie daughter Churches are fur in advance of tho mother, and 
able to solve some problems which in England seem to be insoluble. 

The progress of Church organisation from simple meetings of tlie Clergy 
through each successive stage to By nods— Dioccsnn, Provincial, and General— has 
been shown ; it now' remains to record tlie union of the various branches of the 
Anglican Communion in the so-called 11 Pan -Anglican Synod,” or, to uso the more 
proper term, the LambeTh Conference. This “ crowning of the edifice ” owes 
its origin to the daughter Churches. The first suggestion was mode in 1851 by 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, when responding to the invitation of tho President 
to join in celebrating the Society's Jubilee : — 

“ It is always a grateful theme to nn American Cliurrhinnii when a F relate of our 
revered Mother Church speaks, os your Gruce lius Itcen pleased to do, of the 1 close com- 
munion which binds the Churches of America und England.* For my own part, I would 
that it were much closer than it is, and fervently hope that tho time may come when 
we shall prove the reality of that communion in tho primitive style, by meeting 
together in the good old fashion of Synodical action. How natural and reasonable 
would it seem to be, if, ‘in a time of controversy and division,* there should be a 
Council of all the Bishops in Communion with your Grace ! And would not such an 
assemblage exhibit the most solemn and (under God) the most influential aspect of 
strength end unity, in maintaining the true Gospel of the Apostles' planting, against the 
bold end false assumptions of Rome ? It is iny own Ann belief that Buch a measure 
would be productive of immense advantage, and would exercise a moral influence fox 
beyond that of any secular legislation ” [lOOj. 

The next movement came from the Provincial Synod of Canada, which in Sep- 
tember 1865 addressed the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury. 
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This request being supported bp many other Bishops, home and ookmiti, and 
by the Convocation of Canterbury, Archbishop Longley convened a Conference 
which met on September 24, 1867i and was attended by seventy-six B ish ops, 
vis. : 18 English and Welsh, 6 Irish, 6 Scottish, 24 Colonial and Misritanaiy, 
4 retired Colonial, and IS) American (U.S.) Bishops. A second Conference was 
opened on July 2, 1878, at which ono hundred Bishops were present, via : 
85 English and Welsh (including three Suffragan Bishops and four ox-CoUmials 
holding "permanent commissions 11 in England), 9 Irish, 7 Scottish, 30 Colonial 
and Missionary, and 19 American (U.S.) Bishops. A third Conference which 
began on July 3, 1888, consisted of 145 Bishops, vis. : 40 English and Welsh 
(including 8 Suffragans), 11 Irish, 6 Scottish, 53 Colonial and Missionary 
(including two Coadjutors), 6 ex-Colonial, and 29 American (U.S.) Bishops [101]. 

In connection with the Conferences the Society organised meetings throughout 
the country, which were supported by Bishops from all parts of the world. At 
Sunderland on August 2, 1888, the late Bishop Liglitfoot of Durham gave 
expression to the universal feoling of gratitude for the work accomplished 

“ There are now fonrteeu African Bishops. Not one of those Dioceses existed till 
Her Gracious Majesty liad been on tlio throno fully ten years. There an nineteen Sees 
n British North America, and only two of tliem were in existence nt the commencement 
of this reign. There are now thirteen Australian Sees, and the first of them yae created 
just about tlie time Her Majesty ascended the tlirnne. There are eight Sees in New 
Zealand and the Pacific Islands, and not one of them existed at tho commencement of 
the reign. Let us ask ourselves wliat a Hoe means ? It moans the completion of tho 
framework of a settled Chnrch government ; it means the establishment of an Apostblio 
ministry, which we believe was especially ordninerl by God to bo the means by which 
the ministrations and tho gifts of the Church of Christ should flow to men. It is the 
enrolment, os a corporate unity, of one other member of the great Anglican com- 
munion. The question which we have to ask ourselves is, by what agency, under God, 
had these results been achieved ? I do not wish for a moment to under-rato the assist- 
ance which has been rendered from other quarters. The noble generosity of individuals 
has done much ; the co-operation of tho groat Church Missionary Society has done more. 
There is a special association likewise for the establishment of Colonial and Missionary 
Bishoprics. But tlie one Society which from first to lost lias taken up this special work, 
and has carried it to there glorions results, is the Society for tho Propagation of the 
Gospel. I think, therefore, at the Lambeth Conference, when our hearts were full of 
thanksgiving for tkoir results, it would have boon base ingratitude if we had forgotten the 
instrumentality through which God hod worked. When I speak to American Bishops or 
clergymen, their language is the language of heartfelt enthusiasm and gratitude towards 
the Society. I think we may say that if there liad been no Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel there could, humanly speaking, have been no Lambeth Conference 1 ' [108]. 

The Society was associated with the dosing service of the last Conference 
(held in St. Paul's Cathedral on July 28, 1888), by receiving the thank-offerings 
made on that occasion [104]. 
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LIST OF ENGLISH COLONIAL AND MISSIONARY DIOCESES, 
1787-1898, arranged under their respective countries in the 
' order of their foundation, and in Ecclesiastical Provinces. 

(For general chronological list, seep. 756.) 


t This mark signifies that the Society lias supported Missions which now form part 
of the Diocese. * This shows that tho Society lias contributed to the support of the 
Bishop by annual grants, and t to the permanent endowment of the Bee, § that the 
Bishop had preciously boon a Missionary of the Society, and ^ that tho Dioceso is now 
independent of aid from the Society. 

I. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA (21 Dioceses). 

1787. Nova ScoTiAf*t (the first Colonial See).— Bishops: C. Inglis,} 1787 ; 
K. Stanser,} 1816; J. Inglis,} 1825; H. liinney, 1851; F. Courtney, 1888. 

1708. QUKBBCfl (formed out of Nova Scotia). — Bishops : J. Mountain, 1798 ; 
C. J. Stewart, § 1826 ; G. J. Mountain, § 183G ; J. If. Williams, 1863 ; A. H. Dunn, 
1892. 

1880. ^TonoNTot* (formed out of Quebec).— Bishops : J. Straclian,} 1839 ; 
A. N. Beth une, § 1867 ; A. Sweat mail, 1879. 

1830. NxWFOUXDLAXDt*! (formed out of Nova Scotia).* Bishops : A. G. 
Spencer, § 1839 ; E. Field, 1811 ; J. B. Kelly, Coadjutor 1867, Bishop 1876 ; L. 
Jones, 1878. 

1845. Fredericton! (formed out of Nova Scot ul) —B ishops: J. Medley, 1845; 

H. T. Kingdon, 1892 (vans. Coadjutor Bishop 1881). 

1840. Rupertsland.!— Bishops : D. Anderson, 1849; B. Mocliray, Bishop 
1865; Archbishop 1893. 

1850. MoxTEKALtJ (formed out- of Quebec).— Bishops : F. Fulford, 1850 ; 
A. Oacndcn, 1869; If. B. Bond,} 1879. 

1857. ^fHl'BOyf (formed out of Toronto).— Bishojts : B. Cronyn,} 1857 ; 

I. Hellmutli,} 1871 ; M. S. Baldwin, 1883. 

1850. f British Colombia!— Bishops: G. Hills, 1859; W. W. Perrin, 1893. 

1862. ^ONTAMoft (formed out of Toronto).— Bishop : J. T. Lewis, § Bishop 
1862; Archbishop 1893. 

1872. Moosonkk ( formed out of Kupcrtsland). — Bishop: J. Horden, 1872; 

J. A. N own ham, § 1 893. 

1873: AwsoMAt*t (formed out of Toronto).— Bishops : F. D. Fauquier,} 
1873; E. Sullivan, 1882. 

1874. Saskatchewan (formed out of KupertKland). — Bishops : J. 
McLean, 1874; W. C. IMnkham,} 1887. 

1874. Mackenzie River ( formerly "Athabasca"— formed out of Ruperts- 
land).— Bishops: W. C. Bomims, 1871 ; W. D. Reeve, 1891. 

1875. ^[XiAGARAt (formed out of Huron).— Bishops: T. B. Fuller,} 1875 1 
C. Hamilton, 1885. 

1870. Caledonia! (formed out of British Columbia).— Bishop : W. Ridley, 
1879. 

1870. New Westminster^ (formed out of British Colombia).— Bishop : 
A. W. Sillitoe,} 1879. 

1884. Qu’APPELLKt*t (formerly " Atsinihoia").— Bishops : A. J. R. Anon, 
1884; W. J. Burn, 1893. 

1884. Athabasca (a portion of tho original Diocese of Atha b asca, now 
“ Mackenzie River ”). — bishop : K. Young, 1884. 

1887. CALOABTfl (formed out of Saskatchewan).— Bishop : W. C. Pinkham,} 
1887. 

1800. Selkirk (formed out of 11 Mackenzie River.")— Bishop : If. C. Bompas, 
eons, 1874, fr. 1891. 
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The Ecclesiastical “ Province qf Canada ” consists of the Dioceses of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Toronto, Fbkdbbicton, Montreal, Hubon, Ontario, 
Alooma, and Niaoaba. Montreal was constituted a Metropolitical See by Letters 
Patent in 1861, bnt ceased to be so on the resignation of Bishop Oxendeir, when 
(in accordance with the previous decision of the Provincial Synod that the 
primacy shonld no longer be of necessity attached to Montreal, but that on each 
avoidanoo a Metropolitan should bo named by vote of the House of Bishops) 
Bishop Medley of Fredericton was elected 11 Metropolitan " on January 87, 1879, 
and held the office until his death in 1893. The present Metropolitan is Arch- 
bishop Lewis of Ontario, elected 1893 (see p. 701). 

Bufebtslaed, made a separate ecclesiastical province in 1875, consists, of 
the Metropolitical Bee of Bupertbi/And, with Moobonse, Saskatchewan, 
Mackenzie Biveb, Qu'Appelle, Athabasca, Calgaby, and Selkibk. 

The remaining dioceses, vis. Bbitish Columbia, Caledonia, New West-, 
minster, and Newfoundland, have not yet been organised into a province, but, 
with the exception of Newfoundland, they, with the Dioceses of the two 
Provinces — “Canaria” and “ Ilupertsland "—have been united in the General 
Synod formed in 1893 for t lio Dominion of Canada. The “ Primate of all Canada " 
is Archbishop Machmy of Rupcrtsland (see p. 761). 


II. WEST INDIES, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA (9 Dioceses) .• 

.1824. YJAMAicA.fi —Bishops: C. Lipscomb, 1824; A. G. Spencer, § 1843; 
B. Courtenay, 1856; W. G. Tozcr, 1879; E. Nuttall, 1880. 

1884. Barua DOS.f — Bishops : W. H. Coleridge, 1824: T. Parry, 1843 
(Coadjutor Bishop, H. H. Parry, § 1868); J. Mitcliinson, 1873; H.Brce, 1883. 

1848. ANTiGUAft (fonnedont of Barlmdos). — Bishops: 1). G. Davis, 1843; 
8. J. Bigaml, 1858 ; W. W. Jackson, § 1860 (Coadjntor Bishop, C. J. Branch, 1882). 

1848. GuiANAf (formed out of Barbados). - Bishops : AV P. Austin, 1842; 
W. P. Swaby, D.D., 1893. 

1861. NAB8Aut*f (formed out of Jamaica). — Bishop*: C. Caulfield, 1861 ; 
A. B. P. Venables, 1863; F. A. It. Cramer- Roberts, 1878; E. T. Cliurton, 1886. 

1889. Falkland Islands.— Bishop : \V. H. Stirling, 1869. 

1878. TBiNiDADtf (formed ont of Barbados).— Bishops: B. Bawle,§ 1872; 
J. T. Hayes, 1889. 

1878. Windwabd ISLANnst (formed out of Barbados, but up to the present 
has remained under the charge of the Bishop of thut See). 

1888. British Honduras!-* (formed out of Jamaica).— Bishops : E. Holme, 
Maroh-July 1891 ; G. A. Ormsby, 1893. 

With the exception of the Falkland Islands, which is an independent See, all 
the above dioceses are united in the Ecclesiastical “ Province of the West Indies,” 
the Primates of which have l>een Bishop Austin of Guiana, 1883- 92, and Bishop 
Nuttall of Jamaica, elected 1893. 


TIL AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS ADJACENT (17 Dioceses).* 

1847. Capetown .f J — Bishops : R. Gray, 1817 ; AV. AV. Jones, 1874. 

1808. Sjbrba Lio.iE.tt 1 — Bishops : E. 0. Vidal, 1852; J. W. Weeks, 1855; 
J. Bowen, 1857; E. H. Beckles, 1860; H. Cheetbam, 1870; E. G. Ingham, 1883. 

1808. GBAHAMBTOWNft (formed out of “Capetown”).— Bishops: J. Ann- 
strong, 1863 ; H. Cottcrill, 1856 ; N. J. Mcrriman,§ 1871 ; A. B. Webb J eons. 1870, 
tr. 1883. 


• In addition to these there is the Bishopric of Haiti, founded by the American Church. 

* In addition to these then is the Bishopric of Cape Palmas (West Africa), founded 
in 1851 by the American Church. 
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1858. NATAL-MAHlT*nuBott— formed oat of 11 Capetown *).— Bishop* : J. 
W. Colenso (“Natal"), 1853; W. K. Maororle (“ Maritibarg*), 1869 ; A. H. 
Baynes (“ Natal- Maritiburg "), 1893. 

1854. Mauritius.}}— JBithcpg: V. W. Ryan, 1854; T. 0. Hatchard, 1869; 
H. C.Hnxtable.g 1870; P. 0. Royston, 1872; W. Walsh, 1891. 

1850. St. Helena} (formed out of Capetown), —Bishops : P. C. Claughton, 
1859 ; T. E. Welby,§ 18G2. 

1881. {Central AFBidAf ( formerly “ Zam Jmti "). — Bishops : C. F. Mackenzie, 
1861 ; W. G. Tozor, 1863 ; E. Stcere, 1874 ; C. A. Smythies, 1883. 

1808. BLOEMFONTEiNt*} {formerly “ Orange River ” — formed oat of “ Cape- 
town”).— ; E. Twells, 1863; A. B. Webb, 1870; G. W. IT. Knight-Brace, 
1886; J. W. Hicks, 1892. 

1864. Western Equatorial Africa ( formerly " Niger”).— Bishop* s 
R. A. Crowther, 1864 ; J. 8. Hill, June 1893-Jan. 1894 ; Bishop-designate. 1894 : 
Bev. H. Tugwell ; Assistant- Bishops : C. Phillips, 1893, and I. Oluwole, 1893. 

1870. Zulula hd f (formed out of “ Capetown Bishops : T. E. Wilkinson, 

1870; D. McKenzie, 1880; W. M. Carter, 1891. 

1878. St. Joira’sf* {formerly 11 Independent Raffraria ” — formed out of 
“ Capetown ”).—BisJutps : H. Callaway, j 1873; B. Key,§ 1886. 

1874. MADAGASCAR .}* — Bit hop : It. K. Kestell-Cornish, 1874. 

1878. PRETORIA}*} (formed out of “Bloemfontein”).— Bishop: H. B. Bonsfield, 
1878. 

1884. Eastern Equatorial Africa.— Bishops : J. llannington, 1884 ; H. P. 
Parker, 1886; A. H. Tucker, 1890. 

1881. Mashonaland.}— Bishop: (2. W. If. Knight- Brace, com. 1886, tr. 1891. 

1881. LEBOMBO.ft — Bishop : W. E. Smyth, 1893. 

1882. NyARALAXD.— Bishop : W. H. Hornby, 1892. 

The Ecclesinst-ioal “ Province of South Africa " consists of the Metropoliticnl 
See of Capetown with Gkaiiahdtown, Maritzmjrg, St. Helena, Bloemfon- 
tein, Zululand, St. John's, Pretoria, Mashonaland, and Lebombo. 

The remaining dioceses— Sierra Leone and Western Equatorial Africa on the 
west coast, and Mauritius, Madagascar, Central Africa, Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and Nyasaland on the south-east -have not yet been organised into any province. 


IV. AUSTRALIA (14 Dioceses). 

1880. {Sydney} ( formerly “ Australia").— Bishop* : W. G. Broughton, 1836; 

F. Barker, 1854; A. Barry, 1884; W. Sanmarcz Smith, 1890. 

1842. {Tasmania}} (formed out of “ Australia Bishop * : F. It. Nixon 

1842 ; C. II. Bromby, 1864 ; D. F. Siuulford, 1883 ; H. H. Montgomery, 1889. 

1847. {Newcastle}} (formed out of “ Australia”).— Bishop*: W. Tyrrell, 
1847; J. B. Pearson, 1880; G. H. Stanton§ {com. 1878, tr. 1891). 

1847. {Melbourne} (formed out of 11 Australia "). — Bishops : C. Perry, 1847 ; 
J. Moorhouse, 1876 ; F. F. Goe, 1886. 

1847. {Adelaide} (formed out of “ Australia").— Bishop*: A. Short, 1847; 

G. W. Kennion, 1882. 

1857. PERTH!} (formed out of 11 Adelaide”).— Bishops ; M. B. Ua!c,§ 1857 ; 

H. H. Parry§ {eons. 1868, tr. 1876), (vacant 1893). 

1859. Brisbane!} (formed out of “ Newcastle").— Bishops: E. W. Tufnell, 
1859; 'M. B. Halo {eons. 1857, tr. 1875); W. T. T. Webber, 1885 (Assistant 
Bishop, N. Dawes, 1889-92). 

1888. {Goulbubn}} (formed out of “ Sydney , Bishops : M. Thomas, 1863 ; 

W» Chalmere»S 1892. 
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1867. ^ GBA.no* and ABUiDALBf (formed opt of H Newcastle ").—lHthopt : 
W. 0. Sawyer, 1867 ; J. F. Tamer, 1869-93 ; (vacant). 

1 1869. 5BATHUR8T+ (formed oat of “ Sydney”).— Bishops. S. E. Manden, 1869; 
F. W. Goodwyn, 1886. 

. 187B. ^ Ballarat! (formed oat of * Melbourne”) — Bishop : S. Thornton, 1876. 
1878. North Queensland!* (formed out of * Sydney ”).— Bishop* : 0. II. 
Stanton, 1878; C. G. Barlow, 1891. 

1884. fRlYBBiVAf (formed out of “ Goulbum,” See.)— Bishop: S. Linton, 1884. 

1888. TRocKHAMPTONft (formed out of fl Briabano ,r ).— Bishop : N. Dawes, 
cons. 1889, fr. 1892. 

As yet there is but one organised Ecclesiastical Province in Australia, that of 
“New South Woles,” which comprises the Metropolitical See of SYDNEY, with 
Newcastle, Goulburn, Bathurst, Grafton and Armidale, and Bivebina; 
buttho 14 Dioceses are nnited in the “ General Synod of Australia and Tasmania.” 
The Bishop of Sydney is both " Primate of Australia ” and 11 Metropolitan of 
New South Wales.” 


Y. NEW ZEALAND AND T1IE PACIFIC (8 Dioceses). 

1841. fAucKLAXDt]; (formerly Ae/o Zealand”).— Bi thorn: G. A. Selwyn, 
1841 ; W. G. Cowie (“ Auckland,” 1869). 

1856. ^CHRiHTCUlTRCHf J (formed out of 11 New Zealand”). — Bishops: H. J. C. 
Harper, 1856 ; Churchill Julius, 181)0. 

1858. Wellington! J (formed out of 11 New Zealand ”).— Bishops : C. J. 
Abraham, § 1858 ; O. Had field, 1870-93 (vacant). 

1858. ^Nelson!! (formed out of “New Zealand”). — Bishops: E. Hobhouse, 
1858; A. B. Sutcr, 1866; C. O. Mules, 1892. 

1858. ^WAiAPUf (formed out of “New Zealand n ).—BighojiS : W. Williams, 
1858; E. C. Stuart, 1877-93 (vacant). 

186L Honolulu.!*!— Bishops : T. N. Staley, 1861; A. Willis, 1872. 

186L ^Melanesia! (formed out of “New Zealand”). — Bishops: J. C. 
Fatteson, 1861 ; J. II. Selwyn, 1877 ; Jlishvp-designatc, 1894 : llcv. C. Wilson. 

1866. TOunkdin! (formed ont of “ Christchurch ”). — Bishop*: H. L. Jenner, 
1866 ; 8. T. Nevill, 1871. 

With the exception of Honolulu, which is on independent. See, the abovo 
Dioceses are united in the Ecclesiastical “Province of New Zuuland.” The 
Primates have been Bishop G. A. Selwyn (of New Zealand, or Auckland), 1841-69; 
Bishop Harper (Christchurch), 1869-89; Bishop Hadficld (Wellington), 1890-93, 
and Bishop Cowie (Anckland) Acting Primate 1893. 

VI. ASIA AND THE ISLANDS ADJACENT (17 Dioceses).* 

1814. CALGUTTAt. — Bishops : T. F. Middleton, 1814; 11. Heber, 1823; J. T. 
James, 1827; J. M. Turner, 1829; D. Wilson, 1832; U. E. L. Cotton, 1858; B. 
Mil man, 1867; E. B. Johnson, 1876. 

1885. Madras! (formed out of “Calcutta”). — Bishops: D. Corrie, 1835; 
G. T. Spencer, 1837; T. Dcaltry, 1849; F. Cell, 1861. A instant- Bishops for 
Tinnevelly : E. Sargent, 1877-90; K. Caldwcll,§ 1877-91. 

1887. Bombay! (formed out of “ Calcutta ”). — Bishogn : T. Carr, 1837; J. 
Harding, 1851 ; H. A. Douglas, 1869 ; L. G. Mylne, 1870. 

1841. Jerusalem.— Bishops: M. S. Alexander, 1841; 8, Gobat, 1846; J. 
Barclay, 1879; G. P. Blyth, 1887. 

.•In addition there are the Dioceses of “ Shanghai and the Valley of the Yangtso 
Biver 11 (China), 1844, and Tokyo (Japan), 1874, founded by tire American Church. 
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•• 1846. COLOMBO.tJ (formed oat of 11 Calcutta,"). — Bishops : J. Chapman, 1845 ; 
P. O. Glaughton, 1868 ; H. W. Jermyn, 1871 ; B. S. Copleston, 1875. 

1840.. < fVlCTOMA.tt (Hong Kong).— Bishops : G. Smith, 1849 ; C. R. Alford, 
1867 s J. 8. Burdon, 1874. 

1888. Bingaporr, Labuan and Sabawak+*± (formerly u Zalman and 
Bsranmi ”). — Bishops : F. T. MoDougaU,§ 1855 ; W. Chambers,; 1869 s G. F. Hose, 
1881. 

1878. Mid-China (previously to 1880 known as “ North China," and wrongly 
aj^Nh^^"— formed out of “ Victoria ") .—Bishops : W. A. Bussell, 1879 ; G. E. 

1877. LAHOBBtl (formed out of " Calcutta,”). — Bishops : T. V. French, 1877; 
H.J. Matthew, 1888. 

1877. RANOOONft (formed out of 11 Calcutta."). — Bishops : J. H. Titcomb, 
1877 ; J. M. Straohan,§ 1882. 

1870. Travakoore and Cochin (formed out of " Madras Bishops : J. 

M. Speedily, 1879 ; E. N. Hodges, 1890. 

1880. Nobth CHiNAft (part of the original Diocese of North China, which 
is now designated 41 Mid-China," see above). — Bishop : C. P. Scott, § 1880. 

1888. JAPANf* (formed out of “ Victoria n \— Bishops : A. W. Poole, 1883; 
E. Bickersteth,§ 1886. 

1888. CORBAf* — Bishop : C. J. Corfe, 1889. 

1800. Chota NAOPunft (formed out of 44 Calcutta"). — Bishop : J. C. Whitley ,$ 
1890. 

1808. LucKNOWft (formed out of 11 Calcutta ").— Bishop : A. Clifford, 1893. 

1808. TlNNRVELLYtt (proposed to be formed out of 11 Madras,” which see 
on p. 766).— (No Diocesan Bishop yet appointed.) 

The Ecclesiastical “ Province of India and Ceylon ” consists of the Metro- 
political See of Calcutta, with Madras, Bom ray, Colombo, Lahore,- 
Rangoon, Travancork and CocniN, Chota Nagpur, Lucknow (and Tin- 
XEVRLLY). The remaining Dioceses — Jerusalem, Victoria, Mid-China, North Chinn, 
Singapore, Japan, and Corea, have not yet been organised into any province. 

Vn. EUROPE. 

1848. GlBRALTAR-tt— Bishops: G. Tomlinson, 1842; W. J. Trower, 1863 
C. A. Harris, 1868 ; C. W. Sandford, 1874. 

Gibraltar is not united with any Ecclesiastical Province. 
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# CHAPTER XCV. 

EDUCATION. 

L 

'THIS branch of the Society’s work embraces Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate 
education, carried on in Day and Hoarding Sclvools ; and in some cases combined 
with Orphanages and Industrial training. The institutions for the training of 
Missionaries will only be referred to here — an account of each being given in 
Part II. Attention is also directed to the references to Schoolmasters on 
pages 814-6, and to the references in the Index under “ Education.” 

NORTH AMERICA. — The Society's work of education began in 1704 with 
the opening of a “ Catechising School ” for the Negro and Indian slaves in the 
■city of New York. By this means many were raised from their miserable con- 
dition and became steadfast Christians [pp. 63-4]. Similar Primary Schools were 
established by the Missionaries in other parts of the now United States, both for 
the slaves and the colonists, some of which continued to bo supported by the 
Society during its connection with this part of America. For want of school- 
masters the Clergy were sometimes unable to perform one part of their pastoral 
office — cateohising. In many places the condition of the white children was 
little better than that of heathen, and few as were the Mission Schools — limited 
means obliging tho Society to employ limited agency— they formed the only 
centres of enlightenment for a considerable portion of the poorer children. The 
Justices of the Peace, the liigh Sheriff and the Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty's Militia, in the County of Richmond, Long Island, in thanking the 
Society on behalf of the inhabitants for its Mission [pp. 58-9], wrote in 4712 
“Yon have added to the former a fresh and late instance of your Bounty, in 
allowing a support to a Schoolmaster for the instruction of our Youth : the de- 
plorable want of which hath been a great affliction to us.” Similarly the Vesfay 
of Ilompsted, on the same island, reported to the Society in 1713 that “Without 
your bounty and charity our ]>nor children would undoubtedly want all education; 
our peoplo are poor, and settled distantly from one another, and unable to 'board 
out tlicir children” [1]. 

In British North America the Society began to support Primary Schools in 
Newfoundland, 1726 [p. 89]; Nova Scotia, 1728 [p. 107]; Upper Canada, 1784 
[p. 165] ; New Brunswick, 1786 [p. 130] ; and Lower Canada, 1807 [p. 146]. 
Early in the present century it became a favourable object with the Society to 
introduce the “Madras” or “National” system of education into the North 
American Colonies, and this was accomplished by sending out in 1815-16 the Her. 
James Milne, qualified by attendance at Baldwyn's Cardens, London, and Mr. 
West, one of tho most accomplished masters trained at that institution. By the 
latter a Central School was opened at Halifax in December 1816, which was 
welcomed by all classes. A liberal subscription was raised on tbe spot, under 
the patronage of the Earl of Dalhousie anti the two Houses of Assembly, for tbe 
erection of a building, and it was deemed expedient' to extend the instruction 
given, to Grammar, Geography, French, and the higher brandies of Aril-hmetie 
and Mathematics, as the rich ns well as the poor eagerly availed themselves of 
the School. This extension did not interfere with the principal object of the 
institution — the gratuitous education of the lower classes. The manifest 
superiority of the system of education as exhibited at Halifax under Mr. West 
(and his successor in 1820, Mr. A. S. Gore of New Brunswick) created such a 
“ sensation” throughout Nova Scotia and the neighbouring provinces that from 
many quarters the several local school masters and mistresses were sent to 
HalifaT for training. Similar central training institutions were formed in other 
parte, so that by 182ft it was recorded that the Society had been 11 the great in- 
strument of introducing the National system of education in the capitals or Canada, 
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Nora Scotia, and Now Brunswick, and extending it through every part of the 
North American Colonies.” These schools proved of groat influence in the im- 
provement of the moral and religions character of the people. The merits of the 
Bystem became generally admitted by Roman Catholics and Dissentera alike — 
tile former, after acquiring the method, removed their children to schools set op 
qnder their own management [2]. 

In 1827 the Society was expending on National education in North America, 
exclusive of the Central Institutions, £1,430 in salaries varying from £5 to £20 
per annum, among 200 teachers acting under the superintendence of its Mis- 
sionaries [2al . It was the hope of the Society that the benefits conferred by the 
schools which it had introduced would become so evident that the support and 
extension of the system might bo loft to the voluntary support of those who had 
witnessed the good fruit produced. From 1833 therefore tho Society’s grants 
for primary education in North America gradually became less, and ceased in 
New Brunswick 1838, Upper and Ix>wur Canada and Newfoundland 1843, 
and Nova Sootia 1858, the schools being continued from local sources [3]. 

For Colleges tee pp. 775-82. 

WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA.— Simultaneously with 
the withdrawal from North America came a more pressing call from another 
quarter. Primary Schools for the Negroes had been started by the Society 
in Barbados 1712 [p. 199] and the Bahamas 1738 [p. 217], and in 1834 it 
initiated, and during the next fifteen years it brought to a successful issue, 
the great educational movement in the West Indies &c. by which the freed slaves 
were assisted to a rightful use of things temporal and to a fuller knowledge of 
things eternal. In a report by Mr. La Trubc to Government in 1839 is shown 
how much good was effected even in such a short period sis four years : — 

"Previous to emancipation in 1881 the education of tho negro was carried forward in 
all -these colonics, more or less, under every disadvantage. Tho Colonial legislatures 
were openly adverse to it; tho great body of tho proprietors and administrators of estates 
not the leHB so; for one of their own class to attempt it, was considered folly, or what 
was worse, treason to tlic common interest and were tho individual a non-resident or 
an absentee, liis designs were almost certain to lie defeated. In tho majority of eases 
the Clergy or the Missionaries who wore prompted to undertake the education of the 
slave were looked upon with an unfriendly eye. Not nnfrequciitly upon and acknow- 
ledged opposition was added to covert distrust and dislike. ] fowever high the character, 
and however unimpeachable the purposes of the offending iiurlies, tho spirit of fear and 
of distrust could not be quit-tod ; and it is notorious th-it it actuated the conduct of many 
in their treatment of tho persons anil projects of the highest dignitaries in the colonies, 
whether civil or religious. Thu schools to which tliu negro had access were, for ilio most 
part, of but poor pretensions. The means necessary to give them system and force were 
neither to be drawn from tho aolonicB nor from the mother country ; and, glancing at 
the state of colonial education in general, it inay bit said with truth that, in the majority 
of instances, the restricted principles upon which tlm parochial and so-nulled free schools 
were conducted, and the loose manner m which they were carried on, furnished n severe 
comment upon the degree of estimation in which sound education wab regarded in the 
colonies, and one, equally severe, upon the character of public bodies possessing the 
power and control over institutions of this class. . . . Littlo as lias bocn done at this dato, 
compared to what must he effected before the lapse of many yours if those noble colonics 
are not to become a reproach to Lite mother country, tho change is so singularly striking 
that all must allow it, whether they rejoice in it or not. 

“ A widely-spread, tf not a general impulse, lias been given lo the cause of negro edu- 
cation both at home and in the colonics. It lias not only roused and stimulated those 
charitable and religious bodios in tho mother country, whose efforts, stemming the cur- 
rent of colonial opposition and of home indifference, hod previously been directed to the 
prosecution of this object, and hod given countenance to it; or lias encouraged those 
fow individuals in the colonies themselves, who, from a sense of inoral and religious 
duty, or from superior worldly foresight and sagacity, had already shown themselves 
friendly to tho education of the labouring class ; but it has also influenced a considerable 
and daily-increasing body of those very men wlio ranked hut recently among the decriers 
and opposcra of every measure which up|>earod to threuten tho moral culture of the 
negro race. It is evident tluit the nngro alone is not to be benefited by the change, for 
in many instances public attention in the colon iou is soon to bo strongly directed to tlu» 
re-organisation cf existing institutions for education, and to the foundation of others 
suited to the wants of all classes of tho population ” [4j. 
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To this and to the Summary Statement given on pages 194-6 it is only necessary 
to add that so to as the schools supported by the Society’s Negro Instruction 
Fund of £171,777 were concerned, tho self -supporting stage was reached in all 
eases by I860, and in many at an earlier date. 

The ordinary Primary Schools for the negroes on tho Codrington Trust 
Estate, Barbados [p. 200], hare for some years past been under Government 
control [6] ; but in Guiana and in Trinidad tlio Society still affords educational 
facilities for the Coolies and (in the former country) for the native Indian races [6]. 

For Colleges tee pp. 782-3. 

AFRICA.. — The negroes in Africa received from the Society in 1765 a 
schoolmaster as well as Missionary in the Rev. Philip Quaqux, a native, 
educated in England, who continued in these offices at the Gold Coast over 
fifty years. [&* pp. 256-8.] Good service was rendered in South Africa (1821-8) 
by the Rev. W. Weight, the first Missionary from the Society to the Cape, by 
the reorganisation and extension of schools at Capetown and neighbourhood 
for English, Dutch, Malays, and Natives [pp. 269-70]. Mauritius shared in the 
Negro Instruction Fund from 1838 to I860 [p. 370], and still receives school aid 
from the Society for the Creole and Indian population [7]. Roth here and in 
Madagascar, as well os generally in South Africa, much has been accomplished 
by the Missionaries for the education of the native and coloured races at little 
cost to tho Society’s funds. 

For Colleges see pp. 783-7. 

AUSTRALASIA. — In 1795 the Society was moved to take part In the re- 
generation of the convicts of Australia— men who by the faults of their country 
almost as much as by their own crimes had been allowed to fall into a state more 
pitiful than that of tho heathen. Up to 1829 two schoolmasters or school- 
mistresses, selected by the Chaplains from the more promising of tho ex-convicts, 
were supported in New South Wales, and from 1797 to 1826 two in Norfolk 
Island. Only small educational results could bo expected from such email 
efforts, but the Society could do no more [pp. 387-9]. Neither in Australia nor in 
New Zealand hHB it been necessary for the Society to expend much money on 
primary schools, but in those countries, as in South Africa, the Missionaries bavo 
taken their part in promoting education. The institutions for f he aborigines estab- 
lished by the Society in 1850-2 at I’oonindic [pp. 419-21] and Albany [p.427] have 
demonstrated again and again that the use of proper means can make intelligent 
Christians of the natives of Australia. 

For Colleges see pp. 788-9. 

INDIA AND CEYLON. 

“I feel deeply interested in native education," said the Bishop of Madras to 
kin clergy in 1839. 

<( So long ob I may bo permitted a pluc-o among you, my voico shall be raised in 
its behalf. Do it with prudence, tact, and every necessary consideration for the 
unhappy blindness of those with whom yon have to deal, bnt promote native educa- 
tion; and with God's grace and blessing Christianity will inevituhly follow. We shall 
not live to see the g’-mous result; but if wn uho our best endeavours soberly and 
steadily to promote this noblo object, future generations will pronounco us blessed." 

The promotion of Christian education has been a primary object with 
Missionaries of all denominations in India. So successfully has the work been 
pursued that, notwitlistanding tlic com|>etition of Government Schools, the 
Mission Schools equal them in number audio some coses outdo them in efficiency, 
and to a great extent tho higher education of the youth of India is in the hands 
of Christians. The greater popularity of tho Mission Schools.is partly due to the 
fact that the .educational policy of the Government is purely secular, destroying 
belief in Hinduism without providing n religion in its place. The Indian 
Education Commission reported in 1883:— "the evidence we have taken 
shows that in some Provinces there is a deeply seated and widely spread desire 
that cnltuie and Religion should not be divorced, and that this desire is shared 
by some representatives of native thought in every Province. In Government 
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institutions this desire cannot bo gratified*” An illustration of this was famished 
by an influential meeting held in Madras in 1886 for the consideration of the ques- 
tions: “Is the present system of education complete or is it defective ? If it is 
defective, a whAt are the defects, and how may they be remedied ? ” A judge of the 
High Court and fifteen other Hindu graduates were present, and it was declared 
that “ the doctrine of religious neutrality had come to be so worked as to exclude 
the inculcation of even broad and universal principles of morality and justice in 
all schools receiving state aid,” and that it was “ necessary to make provision in 
tho curriculum of studies in aided or unuided Hindu schools for moral and 
religious instruction ” [8]. 

In regard to religious instruction in India the record of the S.P.G. is an 
hononrablo one. The Society’s first work in that country was the erection of 
Bishop's College, Calcutta ( 1820-4) [9]. In 1823 the Society took over Mission 
Schools in Bongal and in 1825 in South India supported by tbo S.P.O.K. 
[10]; these have been developed and extended in every direction, and by the 
establishment of institutions of its own and by mging a similar duty on the 
Government the Society has made every elTort to promote the education of all 
classes throughout India. 

In May 1863 it addressed a memorial to tho English Government on the 
importance of providing enlarged means and a better system of education in 
India, submitting 

11 that tho object for which a yearly Hum for educational purposes is set apart by the 
East India Government, is to promoLe general education (to bn ascertained on tho 
Report of official Inspectors) union*; ull classes of the Inhabitants of India, and that 
consequently every school in which such general instruction ns shall roach the standard 
prescribed is convoyed, has a right to share in the benefit of the Government Grant” 

The want of female education and tho claims of the poorer ohisscs of Europeans 
and Eurasians were also urged, with the opinion “ that uny regulation or usage 
whfeh prevents the admission of the Holy Scriptures into schools and colleges 
supported by the Government should he nt once discontinued’' [11]. The policy 
thus advocated was so fur adopted that the education of the whole people of India 
was definitely accepted as a State duty in the following year, and Mission Schools 
were recognised as entitled to Government aid [12], Jn 1859 the Society again 
memorialised the Home Government on the subject of education and Christianity 
in India, urging 

“ that toleration the most full uiid complete — of all religions, and of all religions 
teachers, should be maintained, without regard to creed or caste. That tho profession 
of Christianity by natives Bhould not o|ienito as an objection to thoir employment in 
the public service. That no public servant should hereafter be restrained from helping 
forward in his private capacity the conversion of the natives of India to tho Christian 
Faith, cither by pecuniary contributions or iwrsonul exertions. That a liberal soculor 
education should be provided for the children of the natives, and that means and 
opportunities of hearing and reading the Word of God should he famished as far as 
may be to all who may lie willing to avail themselves thereof. That the system adopted 
by the Government in the year 1854 of making grautH-in-iiid to all schools, without 
distinction, which come up to a certain prescribed standard of merit and efficiency offers 
the most valuable encouragement to Nalivo Education and idionld bo steadfastly 
maintained " [18]. 

Although -< the declared neutrality of the Slate forbids its connecting the 
Institutions directly maintained by it with any one form of faith,” the Indian 
Government seeks to supplement rather than supplant Mission Schools. In 
dealing with Tinnevelly, where education hod from the first been carried on 
exclusively by the two Church Societies, the Government in 1858 subsidised the 
Mission Schools and left all educational operations there in the hands of those 
Societies [p. 543]. The Missionary Societies have made good use of their oppor- 
tunities. Some years ago it was doubtful whether tho Nasarcth Mission 
contained any boy or girl of eight years of age who could not read or write. 

Taking the institutions of the S.P.G. it will be found that they ore thoroughly 
comprehensive in their character. There are Village Schools, Middle-class Schools, 
High School^ Seminaries, and Colleges ; also Industrial Schools and Orphanages. 
The Village Schools are very numerous. They are varied in character, some con- 
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tabling only Christian boys, some Hindus only, and others both ; and although 
generally the education is primary, some approach the standard of Middle-class 
Schools [14, 1 5]. Thera latter are frequently called Anglo- Vernacular Schools, and 
in some of them the education is almost equal to that of aHigh School [1G], The 
High Schools were started with the object of Christianising the higher classes. 

Under the control of European principals and stimulated by Government 
inspection, they have attained an honourable position— some (ay. Tanjore and 
Triohinopoly [pp. 793-4] ) developing into colleges— and are respected alike by 
Government and by the native population as valuable institutions for the improve- 
ment of the country. It is from snch schools as those that most of the few 
Brahmin converts have been obtained and by competent judges they aro 
regarded as effective pioneers in the work of evangelisation, supplying tho key 
which will admit Christianity to the highest- caste Hindus, who are 11 almost 
entirely inaccessible to the ordinary pastoral Missionary and his agents'* [17]. 
The Diocesan Committee of the Society in Madras, in which Presidency education 
is most advanced, reported to the Society in 187o that 

the importance of these schools as a Christianizing agency cannot be over-rated. 
The elementanr truths of our most Holy Faith aro madn known to those very classes 
wl&ioh, up to the present time, have passively resisted the Gospel. Day by day, for 
five or six hours, Christian teachers are brought into the most intimate contact with 
minds saturated with superstition, and held in bondngo by a degrading idolatry. 
Stating facts from a Christian stand-point, and the constant display of the Christian 
graces, mast tend to enlighten darkness, to disarm prejudice, to awaken aspirations 
after a higher faith, and to prepare the ground for the reception of the Seed, which ie 
the Word of God. Where is the Missionary ” (they asked) “ who daily can gather around 
him twenty or thirty brahmins or vollnlurs, and, by line upon line and precept upon 
precept, indelibly engravo upon their hearts tho lineaments of onr Saviour's character 
and teaching ? And yet this is the high privilege and responsibility of the masters in 
onr schools. It is most gratifying to . . report that this large and interesting work is 

carried on at a nominal cost only to the Society " [17a]. 

The Boarding Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges supply native Christian 
School masters and mistresses, readers, catechists, and Clergy, without which 
there would be slight prospect of Tndia being won and held for Christ. That 
in institutions such as these lies 11 the strength of the Christian cause in 
India," is a matter which has been confirmed by tho experience of the prat no 
loss than the present. For the lack of them in the early days of %he Mis- 
sions, progress was mnch retarded. So inadequate was the supply of Christian 
teachers that boidc Mission Schools could be worked only with the assistance of 
heathen masters, and constant and vigilant supervision was needed to restrict the 
latter to secular subjects. This supervision the Missionaries were not always 
able to give, and the undesirable arrangement led to results still more undesirable — 
the imparting of Christian instruction by non-Christian teachers. Another ob- 
jectionable practice, which prevailed in the mixed schools, was that of making no 
distinction between the baptised and unlwptizcd in giving religious instruction — 
treating the heathen in fact as if they were Christians and requiring them to 
profess in their mouths what in their hearts they repudiated. Foremost in draw- 
ing attention to and denouncing this system of conducting Mission Schools were 
two members of the Society — General Tremcnhccro and tho late Bishop Douglas 
of Bombay [18]. Long ago measures were taken to remedy these evils so fer 
as they existed in tho Society's schools. Principles and rales were laid down, 
which after frequent consultation with the Diocesan Committees and Bishops in 
India were finally adopted in the following form in 1880: — 

“ Principles job the Conduct or Mission Schools of S.P.G. 

“ Teachers. 

“ I. The head-master, or the master, where there is only one, should always bo a 
Christian. 

“ n. Non-Christian teachers should be employed as seldom, and should cease to be 
employed ob soon, ns possible, and shonld not be permitted to givo instruction on any 
but secular subjects, nor by moans of class books in which there is any definito religions 
teaching or any attacks on other religions. 

“ Instruction . 

11 ILL All scholars shonld be instructed in the doctrines of Christianity, bub the 
privileges of tho baptised shonld ever bo kept distinctly in mind, and be put forward 
definitely and practically. 
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“ IV. Religions instruction should be given only by * Christian teacher. 

1 V. Inetraetion in tbe Church Catechism should be given to Christian scholars only. 

“ VL Wherever practicable! Boarding Schools for the instruction of children of Chris- 
tians or native converts only should be established. 

11 VTL The Holy Scriptures should not ordinarily bo read as class books by non- 
Christian scholars. 

11 VIIL Non-Christian teachers and scholars should not be present at the prayers of 
Christian scholars! save on their own express desire and with consent of the Missuxnary, 
and, when present, may be grouped apart, or treated as hearers only, as the Missionary 
may see fit. 

“IX. The religions instruction, other than oral, of non-Christian eoholors should be 
given in inch selected extracts from Holy Scripture, and snob special catechisms, and 
hymns, and books of instruction, as the Missionary, with consent of the Bishop, may 
deem most suitable. 


* X. Instruction in all Mission Schools should have for its main object the spiritual 
enlightenment or advancement of tho scholars. 

“XL Non-Christian scholars should not be prepared for competition at the Divinity 
Examinations, except in the historical, evidential, and moral parts of Holy Sorip- 
ture " [10]. 


What has been said with regard to education in India applies with equal force 
to Ceylon. A Diocesan School Society started there in 1848 became 11 the most 
important handmaid in the Society’s operations in tho diocese,” and the desire 
for education was so general in 1849 that it was felt that with good teachers and 
ample means the Church (to quote tho Bishop’s words) “ might make almost what 
we please.” It was partly to meet this want that the College of St. Thomas 
[p. 794] was started. 

The Industrial systom of education was introduced into Ceylon by an 8.P.G. 
- Missionary (the Bev. J. THUBSTAN)in 1850 [pp. 669-70] ; and since the Society in 
1858 decided to encourage the establishment of Industrial Boarding Schools in 
India for boys and girls [20], institutions of this kind, among which Orphanages 
may bo classed, have come to be regarded as valuable handmaids to tho Missions. 

The S.P.G. Technical School at Nassareth was the first established (1878) in the 
Mofnssil, and in 1888 it was reported by the Government Inspector to be “by far 
the best Industrial School in the division ” [21]. In South India tho S.P.G. 
Industrial Schools and Orphanages were the outcome of the great famine of 
1877 [22]. 

For Colleges see pp. 789-95. 


BORNEO and THE STRAITS, CHINA and JAPAN. — Useful school work 
is being carried on in the Society’s Missions in these parts, but Christian education 
has not yet mode such progress as in India. Tho next few years will, it is antici- 
pated, Bee a great advance in Japan, and already the success of the Missionaries 
in training native Catechists and Clergy has been most encouraging. 

For Colleges see p. 796. 


WESTERN ASIA. [See pp. 728-9.] 

EUROPE. — The services rendered to the cause of education in Europe by the 
Society have consisted (1) in the support of a School at Constantinople, 1860-80 
[see p. 787] ; (2) the holding of a Trust Fund for the College of Debritsen, in 
Hungary, 1761-1892 [p. 735] ; (3) the training of Missionaries at St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury \p, 796], Warminster Mission College [p. 797], and the 
Univeraitiosof Oxford and Cambridge [pp. 841-2] ; (4) the education of Missionaries’ 
children [p. 844]. 


Beferences (Chapter XCV. L)— fl] A MSS., V. 8, p. 276. [2] R. 1815, pp. 42-8; B.1816, 
pp. 44-5 ; B. 1817, pp. 51-8 ; B. 1818, pp. 5»-4 ; B. 1810, pp. 41-2 ; R. 1820, pp. 41-2 ; 
B. 1821, p. 72; B. 1828, pp. 41-2; B. 1824, pp. 41-2; B. 1827, pp. 81-2; B. 1828. 
pp. 88, 45. [2a] R. 1827, p. 226. [8] R. 1820, pp. 40-1 ; R. 1882, p. 8; R. 1888, pp. 41-2; 
R. 1886, p. 28, and MS. Accounts for the period. [4] R. 1889, pp. 88-41. [5] L MSS., 
V. 7, pp. 159, 180. [6] MS. Accounts of Expenditure, 1891-2; R. 1891, p. 158. [7] 
.MS. Accounts of Expenditure, 1891-2. fB] M.F. 1880, pp. 290-7. T9 10] Pp. 474Hk 
478, 482, 502-8, of this book. [21] R. 1858, p. 85. [12, 18] Jo., V. 47, pp. 867-70; 
M.F. lti59, p. 95. (14, 15, 16] M.F. 1870, pp. 810-12; R. 1878, pp 76-8: R. 1881, 

pp. 48-4. [17] R. 1878, pp. 77-0 ; B. 1881, p. 48. [17a] R. 1875, p. 28 [18] M.F. 1878, 


pp. 48-4. [17] R. 1878, pp. 77-0 ; B. 1881, p. 48. [17a] R. 1875, p. 28 [18] M.F. 1878, 
pp. 218-20f M.F. 1877, pp. 406-10. [19] Jo., V. 89, pp. 118, 972, 977, 981, 288, 227, 
864. [20] R. 1858, p. 80. [21JM.F. 1888, p. 08. [22] fuF. 1889, pp. 109-4 ; M F. 1880^ 
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ii. 

MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN ASSISTED 
BY THE SOCIETY. 

North America, pp. 775-82 ; West Indies end South America, pp. 782-3 ; Africa, 
pp. 783-7; Australasia, pp. 788-9; India, pp. 789-91; Ceylon, pp. 794-5; Borneo, 
f>. 795; China, p. 796 ; Japan, p. 796 ; Europe, pp. 796-7. 

Kino’s (now “Columbia”) College, Nkw Yobx. 

Between the yean 1746-58 a movement woe organised in New York for the pur- 
pose of founding a College in that city, most of the promoters being members of the 
■Church of England. For the carrying-out of the design the Assembly of the Province 
.authorised a lottery in 1746, and in 1751 appointed Mr. De L&noy, then Lieutenant- 
Governor and Cammamler-in-Chief, and representatives of different religious de- 
nominations, Trustees ; vested in them the moneys raised by the lottery, and appro- 



DISTANT VIEW OF KINO’S COLLEUE, NEW TOIlK, IN 1768.* 

printed to the Collego £500 per annum for seven years out of the “duty of Excise." 
With the assistance of the Rev. l)r. Johnson, tho Society’s Missionary at Stratford, 
Conn. — who from the first had been consulted on the subject, and through whom the 
advice of Bishop Berkeley of Cloyno had also been obtained — the College was organ- 
ised and opened on Jnly 17, 1754, Dr. Johnson being chosen President; and on 
October 81 of that year a Charter was passed incorporating seventeen persona ls offieio . 
and twenty-four principal gentlemen of tho city, including some of tho ministers of 
different denominations, by tho name and title of “ tlio Governors of the College of tho 
Province of New York, in tlie city of New York, in America.” [See also p. 841.] 

The Charter enacted that “ the President of tho College dull always be a member of, 
and in tlie eammunion with the Church of Fjngland as by law established, and that 
publick Morning anil Evening Service shall constantly be performed in tlie said College 
for ever by tlio President, Fellows, Professors, And Tutors of the said College, or one of 
them, according to the Liturgy of the Church of England as by law established; or snob 
a collection of Prayers out of tho said Liturgy, with a collect peculiar for the said 
-College, as dull bo approved of by tho Governors of the College.” [R. 1758, pp. 59-60J 
This preference for the Church of England caused bitter opposition on the pan 
of some of tho Dissenters : they succeeded in delaying the payment of the proceeds of 
the lottery for tho building of the College, amounting to about £5,000 cy., and in the 


he equally dividod between the College and some public purpose. Encouraged by the 
Society, the Governors of the College appealed through it in 1758 for the assistance of the 
mother country, without wliicli tlie design could not be completed, and tho Society strongly 
recomm ended the case to the generous contributions of its members and friends; 
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furthermore, with {he view of promoting {he {raining of “good and able Miseionsries, . 
Catechists and Schoolmasters ” — colonial -born and Indian— for its Miwriomi, the 
Society voted £600 towards the building and support of the College, and appropriated to 
it a valuable library of 1,600 volumes, bequeathed by the Rev. Dr. Bristowe [p. 7981. It 
also helped to secure a public collection for the College in England, which with private 
appeals realised nearly £0,000 sterling in 1762-8 ; in addition to which £400 was given 
by the King. Pending tlie occupation of the College building, the corner-stone of which 
wds laid on August 28, 1760, on a site given by the YeBtry of Trinity Church, New York, 
the work of tuition was carried on in the Vestry-room of Trinity Church. At the con- 
clusion of the Bevolutionary War tlio royalist name of tho institution was (May 1784) 
altered from “ King’s ” to “ Columbia ” College ; and in 1867 a removal to new buildings 
(between 49th and 60th Streets) become necessary. 

Income from Endowments.— $675,000. Number of Scholarships, 77. 

Expenses of a Ecsident Student.— $ 13 to $17 per week (no dormitories or commons). 

Subjects of Study.— Greek, Latin, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Philosophy, Ethics, Pacyliology , History, Political Soiance, 
International Law, Political Economy, Social Science, Medicine, &c. 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 1,648. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1754-1892).— About 10,400, mostly Americana. 

Number of Students Ordained.— Unknown, there being no Theological department. 

Presidents.— Rev. S. Johnson, D.D., 1764-1768; Rev. Myles Cooper, 1708-76; 
B. Moore, A.M., 1776-6; W. S. Johnson, LL.D., 1787-1800; C. II. Wharton, S.T.D., 
1801; B. Moore, S.T.D., 1801-11; W. Harris, S.T.D., 1811-20; W. A. Dun, LL.D., 
1829-42 ; N. V. Moore, LL.D., 1842-9 ; C. King, LL.D., 1849-04 ; F. A.P. Barnard, D.C.L., 
1864-0 ; S. Low, LL.D., 1890-2. 

Univebbity or Kind’s Colleoe, Winijsob, Nova Scotia. 

The original institution was founded as n College by an Act of tho Provincial Legis- 
lature in 1789. By Royal Charter of 1802 it became tho first University of British origin 



KIND'S COIJjEOK, WIND801I. 

established in Canada. It was endowed with a grant of £400 per annum from the Colony 
up to 1863, and £1,000 per annum from Parliament for the period 1802-85. 

A Provincial Act incorporating the Governors of King’s College and annulling tho 
Act of 1789 received the Royal Sanction in 1868. It providos that the Royal Charter 
■hall not be affected by it further than is neoossary to give effect to its own enactments. 
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In 1885 the Governors were called npon, to surrender their Charter, although it waa 
not even pretended that it had boon abused or that the duties it enjoined had in any 
respect been neglected. The danger was averted, but in 1840 an Act passed the Colonial 
Legislature by which religious instruction was excluded from the University, all religion* 
observances virtually abolished, and the faculty of Theology suppressed. By this- 
arbitrary Act, which came into operation on January 1, 1850, the members of the 
Church of England in the Colony considered themselves to be excluded from their share 
in the benefit of an endowment equivalent in current value to £870,000 ; and their ap- 
preciation of the institution was shown by contributing in a few months £85,000 in 
money or land towards its re-endowment. Supplemented by aid from England, includ- 
ing the grant of a valuable site by tho Society, the College was reestablished and 
enabled to continue a work without which tho Church in tlio colony must have been 
paralysed. The value of that work may bo estimated from the fact that at tho visitation 
held by the Bishop of Nova Scotia in 1887, out of tho 8U Clergy assembled 86 were 
educated at tho College. By the withdrawal of Parliamentary aid the institution must 
have failed entirely but for the Society, which from 1808-60 contributed over £88,000 in 
the form of endowment of Divinity Scholarships and Exhibitions and annual grants. 
The College is open to students of all denominations, and imposes no religious test 
either on entrance or on graduation in any faculty, with the exception of Divinity. In 
1888 it became tho recognised Theological Institution for the Diocese of Fredericton also. 

Endowments of the College.— Capitol, $160,000. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum . — From $150 upwards. 

Subjects of Study. — Divinity, the Classics, English Literature, Mathematics, French, 
German, Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Physics, Natural Science. Degrees arc conferred 
in Arts, Divinity, Law, and Engineering. 

Present Number of Students. — Resident, 18 ; non-resident, 6. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1789-1808). — (Unknown). 

Total Number of Students Ordained (1780-1892).— Over 200. 

Patron .— Tho Archbishop of Canterbury, to whose approval “ all Statutes, Rules, and 
Ordinances M of the Governors are subject. 

Board of Governors . — Tho Bishop of Nova Scotia (ex officio), the Bishop of Frederic- 
ton (Visitor and President ) ; twelve members elected "by the Incorporated Alumni, 
and four appointed by the Diocesan Synods of Nova Scotia (2) and Fredericton (2). 

Principals (1789-1892).— Rev. Dr. Cochrane, 1789-1808 ; Rev. T. Cox, D.D., 1804-5; 
Bev. C. Porter, D.D., 1807-86; Rev. G. McCawlcy, D.D., 1880-75; Roy. J. Dart, DJ)., 
1875-85; Rev. Canon Brock, 1885-9; Rov. C. Willetts, M.A., D.C.L., 1889-02. 

There is a Collegiate School in direct connection with King's College. 

[See also pp. 119, 182, 841.] 


Kino’s College, Fredebicton. 

King's College (the successor of “the College of New Brunswick,” founded by Pro- 
vincial Charter m 1800) was established by Royal Charter in 1828 as an institution of 
general learning under the management of a President, Vice-President, and Council, 
members of the Church of England. Its foundation was due to tho exertions of Sir 
Howard Douglas, Lieut.-Govemor of New Brunswick, who secured for it an endowment 
of 6,000 acres of land and about £2,000 a year from tho Crown and Provincial 
Legislature, and Divinity Exhibitions from tlic Society. Although tho College was open to 
all denominations, complaints soon arose from the Presbyterians that the Charter was too 
exclusive, and they sought to obtain a shore in the management. The sending-out of two 
Presbyterian Professors from Scotland by an cx- Governor of tho Province (Sir A. Camp- 
bell) m 1887 subdued the jealousy of the Presbyterians until one of tne ProfeRsora 
joined the Church of England. In 1846 nil religious tests were abolished, excepting in 
the ease of the Professor of Theology, and the constitution of the College was changed 
in many respects ; in 1850 the Collcgo become merged in “ tho University of New 
Brunswick,” then established. 

Income from Endowments.— $2,000. From Government, $8,844. 

Expenses of a Student per annum .— $92 (tuition fees), and a few subscriptions. 

Since King’s College, Nova Scotia [pp. 776-7] became in 1888 the recognised Theological 
Institution for Fredericton also, the Divinity Students of that Diocese have been 
educated there. 

Present Number of Students. — Non-resident, 55. 

Total Number of Students Educated.— 1828-47, 107 ; 1847-92, about 650. 

Total Number of Students Ordained.— (Unknown.) 

Principals (dates not supplied).— Bev. E. Jacob, D.D.; Bev. J. B. Hea, D.C.L. ; 
W. B. Jack, D.C.L. ; T. Harrison, M.A., LLJ). 

[See also pp. 181, 841.] 
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University or Trinity .College, Toronto. 

In 1848 the University of King’s Collogo was founded in Toronto by Royal Charter 
as a Church of England College, with a faculty of Divinity. Its existence as a Church 
Institution was terminated by on Act of tlio Provincial Legislature which came into 
operation on January 1, I860, secularising tlio University and excluding all religious 
teaching. Mainly by the efforts of Bishop Struchan of Toronto the loss was replaced by 
the establishment of the UniveTBity of Trinity College, which was incorporated in 1861 
and opened in January 1863. Towards its endowment there was raised at the time over 
£26,000 in Canada and £10,000 in England— the Society giving £8,000 besides acres 
of land in Toronto and help subsequently. [See also p. 100.] 

By bequests and appeals the endowment has since been greatly increased. From 
1848 them had existed at Cobourg a Theological Colloge aided by an annual grant from 
the Society ; this was in 1863 merged in Trinity College. 

The Corporation of Trinity College is composed of the Bishops of the five dioceses 
into which the original Diocese of Toronto bus been divided (Toronto, Ontario, Huron, 
Niagara, Algoma), three Trustees, and tlio College Council. 



TRINITY COLLEGK, TORONTO, IN 1852. 


The College Library contains about 5,000 volumes. 

Endowments of the College,— Capitol, $220,000. Land and Buildings, $860,000. 
Number of Scholarships, 18. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum,— £40 to £60. 

Subjects of Study. — Divinity, tho Classics, Mathematics, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, History and English Literature, Physical and Natural Science, Modem and 
(mental Languages. Degrees are conferred in Arts, Divinity, Law, Medicine, and 
Music. 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 217 ; non-resident, 167. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1852-02). — Over 600. 

Total Number of Students Ordained ( Church of England) (1862-03). — About 900. 

Principals — King’s College : Rev. J. McCanl, LLD., 1848-60. Trinity College : Rev. 
G. Whitaker, MJL, 1862-81 ; Rev. C. W. E. Body, MJL, D.C.L., 1881-02. 

University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Province of Quebec, Canada. 

The Society's grant for Divinity students for Lower Canada dates from 1824 ; but up 
to 1845 there was no institution in the Province where the future Clergy oould be 
trained. Lennoxville received its Charter as a College in 1848, and as an Univeraitj in 
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1862. tlio boOding being ooeopied about 1846. The foundation of the College was doe 
chiefly to the exertions of Bishop G-. J. Mountain of Quebec, who with hii family gave 
land for endowment. The other chief contributions were from Mr. T. C. Hurrold, of 
Groat Stanton, Essex, a friend of the Bishop (£6,000) : the Bev. L. Doolittle, S.P.G. Mis. 
sionary at Lennoxvillo Ac. (a bequest of his property) ; the S.P.C.K. (£1,000) ; and the 
S.P.G. The help of the 8.P.G. has been the mainstay of the College, and includes £8,000 
for building and endowment, besides on annual grunt from the commencement of the 
institution to the present time. 

Endowments of the College. — Capital, $216,000. Number of Scholarships! 10, of 
the total value of $2,000 a year. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.-- $180 to $200. 

Subjects of Study, — Divinity, the Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, Hebrew, 
French, German, Chemistry, Physics, Music, Logic, Political Economy. The College 
offers a sound general as well os theological training, being empowered to confer 
degrees in Divinity, Arts, Law, Medicine, and Music. Graduates in Arte of this 
University, or of other Universities recognised by it, and such other persona aa shall 
have been accepted as candidates for Holy Orders by the Bishops of Quebec and 
Montreal, may beoamo students in Divinity, and after two years' residence may 
proceed by examination to the title of Licentiate in Sacred Theology. . 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 80; non-resident, 6. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1843-02).— Over 800. 

Total Number of Students Ordained {Church of England 0 (1848-02).— Over 160. 

President and Visitor . — The Bishop of Quebec. 

Vice-President and Visitor.— Thu Bishop of Montreal. 

Principals. — Rev. J. Nioolls, D.D., 1844-77; Rev. J. A. Lobley, 1877-86; Bev. T. 
Adams, MJL, 1886-02. 

There is a School or Junior Department, in which boys are educated with a view 
either to the Colloge course or to any calling in after-life. 

[See also pp. 161, 841.] 


St. John's College, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

St. John's .is the Church of England College in the Provincial University of Mani- 
toba, with which it was affiliated in 1877. Its sworn! foundation in 1866 was due to 



8T. John's college, Winnipeg. 

Bishop Maohray, Metropolitan of Bnpertsland, whose appointment as Preaident of the 
Board of Education for the Colony and the first Chancellor at the University shows the 
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esteem in which he ie held in the country. The College educates students in Arts and 
Theology, and associated with it an Collegiate Schools for boys and girls. It thus famishes, 
a full education to members of the Church of England and others availing themselves of 
its course of studies, and the attendance has been most gratifying. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Clergy in the Diocese of Hupertsland and several m the other diooesce of 
the Province have been educated in it. The Society assisted in the endowment of the 
College and provides supplementary exhibitions by annual grant. 

Endowments of the College.— Capital, $115,000, besides considerable landed property. 
Number of Scholarships, about SO. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— $280. 

Subjects of Study.’— In Arts: Greek, Latin, Moral and Mental Philosophy,Matho- 
matics, the Natural Sciences, Modern Languages, and History. In Theology : Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Liturgiology, Ecclesiastical History, Exegetical, Systematic and Pastoral 
Theology. 

Present Number of Students. — Resident, 2-1 ; non-resident, 9. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1877-1809).— About 180.* 

Total Number of Students Ordained [Church of England) (1866-1892).— About 50, 
including 14 of Indian or mixed descent. 

Wardens.— Archdeacon McLean, 1800-74 ; the Bishop of Hupertsland, 1874-92. 

* Of these over 40 wore Colonists, and 8G of pure or mixed Indian descent. 


Esoianubl College, Felnck Alheut, N.W. Canada. 

The College war designed by Bishop McLean (first Bishop of Saskatchewan) for tlio 
training of Interpreters, Schoolmasters, Catechists, and Pastors, who being "themselves 
natives of the country would be familiar with tho language and inodes of thought of tho 
people. Some of tho most intelligent Indians of tho various tribes were selected, and a 
beginning was mode in 1870, tho main building being opened in tho next year. Since then 
the work of tho College has steadily progressed. In addition to its primary objoct of 



EMMANUEL COLLEGE, l'ltIKCK ALI1ERT. 

training natives, a regular course of Thoology is provided for English and Canadian 
candidates for Holy Ordors, and a Collegiate School affords instruction in tho higher 
branches of seonlar knowledge to tho youth of tho country without distinction of religious 
creed. Within the first three years four Croo Indians trained at tho College were 
working in the Missions, and ono Sioux who entered Die College a wild Indian, clothed 
in the blanket, with his face and limbs painted, also left— a Christian teacher to his 
countrymen. The Society assists in the training of native students. 
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Endowment* of the College.— Capitol, $10,028. Number of Scholardups, a. 

Eamemm of a Resident Student per annum.— $200. 

Subjects of Study.— Divinity : Pearson on the Creed, Robertson's Church History, 
Browne on the 89 Articles, Procter and Maclear on the Book of Common Prayer, Paley's 
Evidences, Butler’s Analogy, Maclear on the Old and Now Testaments, Greek Testa- 
ment Classics : Cesar, Xenoph o n. Mathematics : Euclid, Algebra. English Literature : 
Stanford Brooke . 

j Present Number of Students.— Resident, 10. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1879-92).— About 40.* 

Total Number of Students Ordained (Church of England) (1879-92).— About 12. 

Principals (or Wardens ).— Bishop McLean, 1879-84 ; Rev. W. Flett, 1884-6; Bishop 
McLean, 1885-G; Archdeacon J. A. Mackay, 1887-92. 

* Including representatives of the following races : — Canadians, English, Sioux (1), 
Cree (10), Blackfeet (1). 

Theolouical College, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

The College was founded in 1842 by Bishop Feild with the aid of tlie Society. The 
building and site wore provided by privuto bounty. The endowment consists of 
£7,600 collected by Bishop Feild and left in trust to tho Society. The trust also 
provides for tho appointment of the local Trustees at the instunco of the Society 
with tho written consent of the Bishop for the time being. If ever tho fundH ore 
found inadequate to maintain tho College upon its present basis, the income derivable 
from tho endowment is to be applied in maintaining theological students at St. 



THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BT. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Augustine’s College, Canterbury, or at any Church Theological Training College in 
British North America. By the will of Bishop Feild (September 28, 1876), the site 
of the College, with the buildings thereon and some adjoining property, were left in trust 
to the Diocesan Synod, to be applied to the maintenance of students being trained 
for the ministry. The College lias been managed under a scheme furnished by Bishop 
Feild, by which the Bishop or Newfoundland, or in liis absence tho Episcopal Commissary, 
is Visitor, and with him rests the appointment of the Principal and Vice-Principal and 
the twalriw a of all rules for instruction and discipline. In the government of the 
College the Visitor is assisted by a Council selected from the Clergy of St. John’s and 
other persons. All students, on admission, are required to pledge themselves to seven 
years’ service in the diocese. _ .... 

Endowments of the College.— Capital, $48,200. Number of Scholarships, 8. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— £80. 

[See also pp. 96-7, 100.] 
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Subjects of Study. — Greek Testament, Old and New Testament, Church History. 
Prayer Book, Pearson on the Creed, Browne on the 89 Articles, Latin sad Greek classical 

Pretent Number of St intents. — Resident, 8. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1850-92). — About 90. 

Total Number of Students Ordained (1859-92).— About 80. 

Principals. — Rev. C. Blackman, M.A., 1841-5; H. Tnckwnll, Esq. M.A., 1840-7; 
Bev. T. T. Jones, MJL, 1847-9 ; Rev. W. Gray, M JL, 1849-51 ; Bar. H. Tnokwell, MJL, 
1859-4; Boy. J. h\ Phelps,* 1852-01; Rev Jacob G. Mountain, MJL, 1854-0; Ven. 
H. M. Lower, MX, 1850-02 ; Boy. G. D. Nicholas,* MJL, 1802-4; Bev. G. P. Harris,* 
1864-5; Ven. J. B. Kelly, M.A., 1864-7; Rev.W. Pilot,* 1867-75; Bey. A. Heygate* 
M.A m 1870-82; Rev. W. J. Johnson, B.A., 18H2-8; Rev. E. Davis, MJL, 1884-7; Rev. 
B. 11. Taylor, 1887-90 ; ltov. J. Rouse, M.A., 1800-1 ; Rev. J. J. Curling, B.A., 1801-2. 

* Vice-Principals, ]>ractically almost on the sumo footing as the Principals. 
ConnnroTOX Cot.i.kor, Barbados. 

In aooordanco with the will of General Codrington [soe p. 197], a College 11 for the 
use of the Mission in those parts of the British dominions, which should be a nursery for 
the propagation of the Gospel, providing n never-failing supply of labourers into the 



CODRIROTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS. 

harvest of God," was begun at Barbudos in 171.4 ; but owing to many difficulties and 
discouragements, arising chiefly from disputes respecting the property and debt incum- 
bering it, the building was not finished till 1748, und not brought into use until 
September 9, 1746, and even then only as a Grammar School. Being almost destroyed 
by a hurricano in 1780, its oiwrution wus suspended for nine yean. Nor was it until 
October 12, 1880, under the Episcopate of Bishop Coleridge, that it was opened as a 
College in accordance with the design of its founder. [See pp. 198-9.] Meanwhile, 
however, much good lied been done by means of Missionaries and Catechists sent 
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out by the ! Society from the very first (1712) to instruct in the Christian religion 
the Negroes and their children. At “ the College” between 1746 and 1880, whilst 
only a Grammar School, were educated many who bocuino valuable members of 
society, besides sixteen clergymen. Since 1880 the property has suffered so severely 
from storznB that it has boon tliought prudent to establish a “ Hurricane and Contingcn- 
oies Fund.” On the abolition of slavery tlio compensation money for the slaves on the 
estates was received in 1880 and invested by tlio Society for the benefit of the College. 
The income arising from the estates and investments now provides for a Principal, Tutor, 
a Teacher of Hindi and Urdu, a Chaplain for the Estates, and a Medical Lecturer ; also for 
fifteen exhibitions, vis. : six “ Foundation," £80 each per annum for three years ; six “Dio- 
cesan,” for Dioceses of Trinidad, Guiana, Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua and Haiti, £17 
each per annum for three years (in addition to £26 from 8.P.C.K.); two “ Leacock " 
(from bequest of £1,000 of J. Leacock, Esq.), £80 each ]>er annum for two years; one 
■ Bawle,” £80 per annum. In addition there nre four “ Island ” Scholarships (.£40 each 
per annnm for two years), provided by thn Colonial Legislature. In connection with 
the College a Mission House was instituted in 1862, with the primary object of training 
Mission agents— Catechists and Schoolmasters — for West Africa and the West Indies. 
In order that the benefits of it might be more widely extended, toacliers from the 
parochial and primary schools of Barbados were admitted to thn Training School form- 
ing part of the Mission House about 1882. Owing to the destruction of its buildings by 
lire in 1886 thn Mission House Scholarships (named respectively the “Pinder” and 
“ Cheadln”) are applicable to Divinity Students in the College. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum . — About £46. 

Subjects of Study in the College.— Divinity, Medical and Surgical Science, Classics, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Goneral and Ecclesiastical History, Mental and Moral 
Science, and (since 1801) Hindi and Urdu. In June 1875 the College was affiliated to the 
University of Durham : its students are admissible to all degrees, licences, and acade- 
mical ranks in the several faculties of that University, and many Btadents have recoived 
the degree of B.A. In 1802 the College was constituted a centre for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Preliminary Examination of Candidates for Holy Ordcn in the West Indies. 

Present Number of Students . — 22. 

Total Number of Students Educated. — 1746-1880 (unknown) ; 1830-92, about 880.* 

More than half of the Clergy in Barbados have been educated in tlie College, and 
coloured Missionaries have been sent thence to the heathen in West Africa. 

Total Number of Students Ordained. — 1746-1830, 10 ; 1880-02, about 180. 

The looal supervision of the Codringlon Trust is vested in a Trust Council, including 
the Bishops of the Province of tlio West Indies, and thn govenunent of tho College in an 
Executive Board, the wholo being subject to the Society as Trustees. 

Heads of the Grammar School. — Masters : 1743, Bov. T. Rotherham, M.A. ; 1764, 
Bov. John Rotherham ; 1760, Rev. T. Falcon; 1763, Rev. J. Butcher, M.A. President : 
1707, Rev. M. Nicholson, M.A. Principals : 1822, Rev. S. Hinds, D.D. (afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich) ; 1824, Rev. H. Parkinson. 

Principals of t/ui College. — 1820, Rov. J. H. Pinder, M.A. ; 1835, Rev. H. Jones, MJL ; 
1846, Roy. R.Raw1o (afterwards Bishop of Trinidad) ; 1862, Rev. W. T. Webb ; 1884, Rev. 
A. Caldecott, M. A. ; 1888-4), Bishop Rawle {Honorary ) ; 1800, Rev. T. Herbert Bindley. 

[&M also pp. 104, 205, 200, 2CU-1, 2G5, 745, 708, 840-1.] 

* Including, since 1880, representatives of the following races : — European Colonial 
(shout 820), Negroes (6), Coloured (mixed) (14). 

Queen's Collkck, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

Tlio Society in 1841 granted £600 towards tlio establishment of a College in 
Demcraro, to bo founded on tho sumo general principles as King’s College, London, and 
to be under the superintendence of a Council, with the Bishop as President. Queen 
Victoria contributed £200 to the Colloge, wliich was o|>emxl in 18-1 1 or 1845. [See p. 242.J 
Diookban Coll: av., Rokdebbobcii (vow tiiv. Diocese ov Capetown). 

The institution was opened in 1849 at Protea in a building adjoining the residence of 
Bishop Gray, and removed in 1850 to a sites purchased by tho Bishop at Woodlands, 
near KondosboHoh. The design, was “ to receive pupils from ten years old and upwards, 
so that there shall bo two departments, partaking of the nature, respectively, of College 
and Grammar School Provision will also bo mode for tlie training of candidates for 
Holy Orders, and also for giving a liberal education to those who intend to engage in 
secular employments.' 1 In 1862 the Society gave £1,000 to the College. 

Endowments of the College. — Capital, £'4,000. Number of Scholarships, 6. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— £ 72. 

Subjects of Stndty. — Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, Dutch, German, English (Lan- 
guage andLiterntuie), Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, ondlliglier Mathematics. 

Present Number of Students . — Resident, 88 ; non-resident, 64. 

Toted Number of Students Educated (to 1892).— Over 1,009, of whom 200 were 
European and 800 Colonial bom. 
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Total Number of Student* Ordained (to 1899)^- About 6. 

Principal*.— Hev. H. M. White, MA, 1849-66: Her. G. White. M A. .1866-60; Bev. G. 
OgflTie, l£Ll86M6; Rev. J. E/Sedgwick, M.A., 1880; Boy. 

Connected with the College is a school at Claremont. 

Kakb College, Zonnkbloex, Capetown. 

In 1868 a College for the sons of native Chiefs was began in the house of Bishop 
Gray, near Capetown, the Society contributing £800 per annum. With the 
4if friends in England and Sir George Grey, the estate of Zonnebloem was secured 
the College transferred there about I860. Governor Grey had from time to time 
brought children of the leading Kafir Chiefs to the school, and in ordar “to place this 
valuable institution, from the future of which so much good for South Africa may justly 
be looked for, upon a stable and lasting foundation," he appropriated £9,600 from public 
funds to pay off a mortgage on the Zonnobloem property, which having been miwmtiflwil 
by the Bishop was then received bock from the Crown to hold in trust os an 
■endowment for the erection and maintenance of an Indnstrial School, or Schools, for 
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KAHB COLLEGE, ZONNEBLOEM, CAPETOWN. 


the native inhabitants of Africa and their descendants of pan or mixed race, and for 
the education of destitute European children, so long us a religions education, industrial 
training, and education in the English language shall bo given. The terms of the 
trust ore purposely general, in order that the managers may not ho too much fettered. 
In 1861 Sir George Grey gave property in Kingwilliumstown towards the endowment 
«f the College, and from the Parliamentary grant £1,000 for current expenses. 

In addition to Kafirs tlio children of Zulu (Natal) and Basuto (Orange Free State) 
Chiefs were sent to tho College. Provision was also made by the Society for the educa- 
tion of native girls in connection with the institution. Generally the work was a difficult 
one, not only from tho inadequacy of mcanH, but because of tho variety of races and tribes 
from which the scholars were recruited, und the fact tliat pupils often arrived with 
characters already formed, and at an ago when tlio exorcise of strict discipline becomes 
difficult Nevertheless tho work prospered. Several of tlio older Kafir and Basuto lads 
applied for leave to be present at the dubute in the Diocesan Synod, in which they 
took great interest tlirougliout, und in 1861 four of them, sons of Chiefs, were sent to 
St Augustine's College, Canterbury. Steps were tnkon in 1804 to provide higher 
theological training at Zonnehloem itself with the view to a native ministry eventually ; 
and in 1869 seven Kafirs, one a woman, left tho institution with the Bishop of 
Grohumstown to act as catechists and teachers amongst their countryman in his diocese. 
When it was decided that they woro to go tlioy wrote to tho Ejfrhop of Capetown 
thanking him for the education tliey had received, pledging thjjSngelves to bo true 
servants of ChriBt, and saying that “ it was their unanimout|itifB to receive the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of ChriHt at my hands for rajut time before they 
aiiled." The College nod then sent forth sixteen young men uJeSnen of native tribes. 
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As time went on, however, it was found that Zonnebloem failed practically in the training 
of Kafirs, chiefly owing to the growth of a similar instiintion nearer their own town, and 
in a climate more congenial to them, at Grahsmstown ; but in 1874 some Bane to Chiefs 
visited the College and returned home with such a glowing report that it became a 
matter of ambition with many of the Basuto Chiefs to send their sons or younger brother 
there. In December of that year the buildings wore partially destroyed by fire, and 
seventeen Basutos, who arrived shortly after, had to bo accommodated in a stable. With 
restored buildings, Zonnebloem ban before it a field of usefulness and an opening for 
Christian truth greater (in the opinion of the present Bishop of Capetown) than lies 
before any other Diocesan institution. 

Endowments of the College. — Capital, £5,000. Number of Exhibitions, 5, given by 
the Bishop. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— £12 to £15 for natives; £30 to £80 
for Europeans. 

Subjects of Study. — English, Dutch, Latin, Creek, History, Geography, Elements of 
Natural Science, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Drawing, Binging. All Boarders receive 
industrial training. 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 36; non-resident, 40. 

Total Number of Students Educated.— The early records wore burnt, but from 
1876 to 1889 there were 98 natives,* 100 Colonists, and 88 of mixed races. 

Total Number of Students Ordained.— {No record kept.) 

Principals. — Rev. E. Glover, M.A., 1859-70; llov. J. Espin, M.A., 1871-8; Bov. 
T. H. Peters, 1874-92. 

* Including representatives of Zulu, Kafir, and Basuto races. 


Kafir Institution, Gratiambtown. 

Tills Institution was founded us a College in 1860 for the education of native youths 
for schoolmasters, catechists, and eventuully for Clergy. Since the Rev. J. B. Mullins 



KAirm institution, (1RA1IAMSTOWN. 


became Principal, in 18G4, it has greatly prospered. It is still closely associated with 
the Society, and until recently received substantial help from the Colonial Government. 
The payment of school fees is insisted on— there being “no better way of teaching the 
natives tlio true value of cduoation than by insisting upon their jwiying for it.” Indus- 
trial training forms a special fcatiue of the Institution. 

Incotnefrom Endowments .— £157 per annum. No Scholarships. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.- £20. 

Subjects of Study .— Scripture History, Prayer Book, Aritlunelic, English and Kafir 
History, Geography, ‘Grammar, Object Lessons, School Methods. 

Present Nmnber of Students.— Resident, 89. 

Total Number of Stwlents Educated (to 1893).— About 880.* Of these over 70 
have become Mission Agents and 11 have been ordained. 

Principals.— BIW&H. R. Woodrooffc, M.A., 1860-4 ; Rev. R. J. Mullins, 1864-02. 

* Including rq&tftbitatives of the following races '.—Kafir, Fingo, Basuto, Malaya, 
Barolong, Bechuani^.m&tabele, Bakathla, Abatembu, Batlopin, Pondomisi, Msulu, 
Batonga, Mozambique! Ishapi. 

8 E 
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St. John's College and Native Boys’ Institution, Uhtata, St. John’s Diocese. 

Began in 1877 (as “Si John’s School’’) by Bishop Callaway, primarily for tho 
training ‘of native Missionaries. Connected with tho Collogo is a native school sup- 
portedby the foes of tho pupils supplemented by Government grants, and an Industrial 
Institution. The College is successfully fulfilling its object, and from the fint has been 
under the superintendence of Missionaries more or less connected with tho Society. 

Endowments of tlw College.— Capitol, £1,000. Scholarships provided by S.P.C.K. 
“according to exigency.” 

Expenses of a Eesitlent Student per annum.—* £7. lOf. ^ 

Subjects of Study . — “ Those for ftlip Bishop's examination for either Deacon's or 
Priest's orders ... or for Catechist's licence.” 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 4 ; non-resident, 1. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1874-02).— 2fl, of whom 5 have been ordained 
and the rest licensed aB Catechists. In tho “ School ” (which, 1874-02, has educated 400* 
papils) there are 55 resident and 5 non-resident scholars. 

Head-Masters: Rev. A. Lomax, 1877-8; Rev. W. M. Cameron, 1870-88. Wardens: 
Bev. W. M. Cameron, 1888-0 ; Rev. W. A. Goodwin, 1890-2. 

* Tn plnding representatives of the following races : — English, M Enrafrican,” “ Cape 
Malay, 11 Griqua, Basuto, Zulu, Fingo, Ocaleko, Gaiko, Tembu, Pondo, Fondomisi. 

St. Aldan's Training College, Maritzburg. 

Tho College aims at tlie training of n Native Ministry. It was begun in 1888, through 
the generosity of a colonist who, although not a member of tho Church, was so struck by 



ST. ALBAN'S TRAINING COLLEGE, MARITZBURG. 


the seal of tho Missionaries that he offered a suitable house, rent fron, for five years for 
the proposed institution. The Society assisted in procuring permanent buildings, and 
since 1891 its aid lias been the mainstay of tho Collogo, which no Endowments or 
Scholarships. 

Expenses of a ttesident Student per annum.— £ 8. 

Subjects of 8tntly.—"Tlum of an ordinary English school, with a sound religious 
education, and Industrial work — Carpentry. Printing. Bhoe makinfc and B nnVliin^n ir 11 

Present Number of Studentt.-Hee\dnnt t 25; nonresident, 3k ' ? 

'f oU * £T. 6er ,7 Educated (to 1802).-84 (Zulm). Total Number of 

Students Ordained (to 1802).— 2. ' / 

Principal.— Rev. J. F. Greene, 1888-02. 
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St. Cyprus's Theological College, Bloemfontein. 

In 1874 a scheme web set on foot at Cuddosdon, Oxford, by old friend* of Biiihop 
"Webb, for the establishment of a Theological College in Bloemfontein. With the co- 
operation of the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. the College was formally opened in 1877, it* design 
being the training of candidates for the ministry drawn from the native and colonial- 
barn European population. For lack of student* the College wue dosed in 1883. 

St. Paul's College, Akratoharanana, Madagascar. 

The College, situated 13 miles north of the capital of Madagascar, was opened with 
■even students in 1878, the object being the training of native Catechists and Clergy 
qualified to hold their own when them shall bo no European to direct the fortunes of 
tne Malagasy Church. When the first students were chosen tho Prime Minister waft 
■eked to free them from all Government service. This he did, and warned them that if 
they were negligent they would be made soldiers. From the first the College has been 
an SJP.G. Institution, and under the Rev. F. A. Gregory, to whom its creation and 
suooeBs are mainly due, it is able to furnish ns many native pastors ns con bo supported 
in the Missions. The College is aided by a yearly grant of £100 from tho Society, the 
students, who are mostly married men and live in separate houses, being allowed from 
Oft. to 8s. a month 



ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE, AMJIATOIIAKAXAXA. 


Expenses of a Resident Student per annum. — £5. 

Subjects of Study. — Theology, Church History, English, Mathematics, Euclid, 
Algebra, &c.. Geography and Physical Geography ,, Physiology, Political Economy, MubIc. 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 30. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1878-02).— About 100.* Of theso about 60 have 
become Mission Agents, and 14 have boon ordained. 

Principal. — Rov. F. A. Gregory, 1878-02. 

* Including representatives of tho following races Ilova, Betsimisarako, and Creole. 

Indun Training Institution, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

This institution, begun by the aid of a legacy from Mr. TTnnunund, a devoted friend of 
the Society in Mauritius, was opened on St. Andrew’s Day 18H5. It stands in tliu 
Bishop's compound, and » intended for tho training of local catechists and pastors — 
chiefly for the Indian coolie population. 

Number of Scholarships, 4. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— £12 to .£24. 

Subjects of Study . — Preparatory Instruction in Secular Subjects, Bible, Prayer 
Book, Simple Church History, Doctrines of Church of England, Pastoral Training, 
Vernaculars and Controversy. 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 4. 

Total Number of 8tudents Educated (to 1802).— About 20,* of whom 5 have become 
Mission Agents and 1 bos been ordained. 

Warden . — The Bishop of Mauritius. 

* Including representatives of Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, Chinese, and Creole races. 

Moons College, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Founded in 1858 by Bishop Broughton undor the will of tho lato Mr. Thomas Moore, 
at Liverpool, but recently removed to Sydney. 'On an average about fWo of ifet 
students annually have been ordained for work in Australia. The course is for two 
years— the College charge being now £80 per annum. From 1801 to 1880 tho Society 
maintained exhibitions at tho College for ono or other of the Australian dioceses. 

3 E 2 
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Income from Endowments.— £900 per annum. Number of Scholarships, 2. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— £ 100. 

Subjects of Study .— The Old Testament in English and the New Testament in 
Greek, the Prayer Book, the Dootrines of tlie Church of England, Chnreh History, 
Evidences, Ac., Latin and Hebrew (elementary), Homiletics, and Pastoral Theology. 

Present Number of St udents.— Resident, U ; non-resident, 2. 

Total Number of Students Educated (to 1892).— About 170. 

Total Number of Students Ordained (to 1892).— Over 107. 

Principals.— Bev. W. M. CSowpor, M.A., 1H50; Rev. W. Hodgson, M.A., 1856-07; 
Rev. R. Is. King, BA., 1867-78 ; Rev. A. L. Williams, 1878-81 ; Rev. T. E. Hill, HA., 
1884-91 ; Rev. B. A. Schleicher, 1891-8. 

Chbikt’k College, Tasmania 

The College was opened in 1840 at Bishopsboume (a property attached to the See), 
in the district of Norfolk Plain. It was founded partly by subscriptions raised in the 
colony and in England, with the Society’s assistance ; the design being to proride a 
suitable education for the youth of the colony as well as to train candidates for the 
ministry. Tlio College is temporarily closed. 

St. John's College, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Opened in 1842 at Waimate, Bay of Islands, and removed in 1844 to tho Tamuki, near 
Auckland, and in 1884 to Parnell, a suburb of Auckland. On the Maoris tho impression 
produced by it was so favourable that in 1850 some old students gave 000 aftes of land 
to Bishop Selwyn for the purpose of founding n College at Porirua, near Wellington, in 
which “ native uiul English children .... may be united together os one nation, in 



VIEW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE UUILDINGR (NEAR AUCKLAND) XN 1852. 


the new principle of faith in Christ and of obedience to the Queen." Tho proposed 
u Trinity College, Porirua," has not yet however been established, bat the rent from tho 
land is accumulating, and may ovcntuully enable the design to be carried out. 

Ab an account of St. John's College is given on pp. 480, 438-9, 445, it only remains 
to add tho following particulars 

Endowments of the College.— Capital, £80,000. Number of Scholarships, 5. 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— £60. 

Subjects of Study .— Theology and Homiletics, English, Latin, German, Mathematics, 
and Elocution. 

Present Number of Students.— B, all resident. 

Total Number of Students Educated (to 1802).— About 810.* 

Total Number of Students Ordained (to 1690). — Over 70, of whom 12 have become 
MissionarioB to the Maorios and Melanesians. * 

Principals (dates not supplied).— Bishop G. A. Selwyn ; Rev. C. J. Ab rqlmm ; Rev. S. 
Blackburn ; Rev. J. Kinder, D.D. ; Rev. R. Burrows ; Rev. C. H. Gulliver; Rev. G. H. T. 
Walpole; Rev. W. Beatty. 

* Including representatives of European and Maori races. 
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Melanesian College (now St. Barnabas' College), Norfolk Island. 

The training of Melanesian youths was begun at St. John's College, near Auckland, 
New Zealand, in 1859, assistance being afforded by the Society in gathering and 
maintaining the boys, both here and at St. Andrew’s College, Kohimaruiua, N.Z., 
which was established for the Melanesians in 1852 and remained the headquarters 
of the Melanesian Mission until removed to Norfolk Island. Miss Yonge contri- 
buted largely to the building of St. Andrew's. In 1802 Bishop Pattcson wrote of 
the College: "Forty-one Melanesian men, women, and young lads are now with us, 
gathered from twenty-four islands. . . . One little child given to us from any newly- 
found land may open in God's providence the door to the conversion of thou- 
sands of his counftymcn. From that little child we can leam to speak to the 
people of his island, and he will speak favourably of us: through him fears and 
suspicionB will be removed; others will be induced to join ns; his own relations 
will entertain a special good will towards ns for our cans of their child ; — new ideas 
of confidence in a man of another tribe and country will grow up; a comparison of 
their own wild, lawless life with the peace and order of the strangers' mode of life will bo 
instituted — new thoughts will work their heurts ; a new power is recognised in their land. 
It is the tlinught of what euch one of the scholars from more than twenty islands may 
by God's grace become; of wlmt His people may through his instrumentality become, that 
brings the words of Isaiah to our minds : ‘ Thou thou slialt see and flow together, and 
thine heart shall fear and bo enlarged.’ Every school presents a noble and a fearful 
sight,* whon wc consider the power which it represents for working out hereafter good or 
evil; and what shall be said of a school representing thousands and tens of thousands 
who know not the name of Christ, who have never heard of their Father in heaven ? ” 
‘The College lias always been “nil integral and inseparable part of the whole" work 
of the Melanesian Mission, und since 1807 it has been curried on at Norfolk Island with 
increasing success. 

The total number of students educated is unknown. “ The boys have Rtayed — 
tiomo longer, somo shorter times; thu elder teachers "Mission agents] come back again 
and again, with their wives," for further training, und 12 have been orduined. 

Bishop's Coi.i.kue, Calcutta (opened in 1824). 

The history of the College from its inception in 1818 to the present timo having been 
sketched on pp. 474-0, it remuins to tuld only the following particulars : — 

Endowments of the College.— Capital, about Ks.214,()0U. In addition to which twenty- 
one Scholarships have been founded for maintaining students of Theology to he prepared 
as Missionaries, vis : — 

Six “S.P.C.K. Middleton," and two 11 8.P.C.K. Foreign Heber." The lattor wen* 
founded for the maintenance and education of members of foreign Episcopal 
Churches in the East not in subordination to the See of Home. 

Six “ Jackson Forkhill," being a portion ( £400) of mi annual sum paid to the S.P.G. 
by tho Trustees of the lute Richard Jackson. Esq., of Forkhill, Ireland. 

Two “C.M.S. lleber," founded by tho Church Missionary Society, which has tho 
right of nomination. 

One “ Bombay Heber " and one “ Ceylon Hebcr," founded by public subscription^ 
raised in honour of Bishop Heber for tlio benefit of stndents for tlio Dioceses of 
Bombay and Ceylon respectively. 

One “ Mill," founded by friends of the Rev. Dr. Mill, the first Principal of the College. 

One “ Powerscourt," founded in 18111 from a gift to the Society, tho nomination 
being vested in the Trusts of the Old Church at Calcutta. 

One " Deane,” founded in 18UU from u legacy bequeathed to tho Society. 



the original bishop's college howhait 1824-80. 
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Eaopemm of a Resident Student per annum.— RsdBQ to Ra.180. 

Subjects of Study. — The studies prescribed in tho Statute* an: Theology, with tin 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin language an subsidiary to it ; History, ancient and modem, 
ecclesiastical and civil; the elements of Philosophical and Mathematical knowledge; 
and divers Oriental languages. 

Present Number of Students. — Rusident, 21; non-rosidont, 1. 

* Total Number of Students Educated.*— 182 1-58, 149; 1859-70, 08 ; 1871-89, no record. 

Total Number of Students Ordained ( Church of England). — 1824-58, 48 ; 1859-70, 20 ; 
1871-88, no record ; 1883-9, 4. 



PART OF TITK PRESENT llL'ILDINGS OF IIIKIIOP’h COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 


In the Society as Trustees ure vested (1) the appointment or the officers; (2) all 
College fnnds and property ; und (3) tho government of tho College, except so far (as 
any jurisdiction is delegated in tin* Statutes to the College Council for the time being. 
Visitor. — Tho Bishop of Calcutta. 

Principals. — Rov. Dr. W. H. Mill, 1821 ; Rev. Dr. Withers, 1841 ; Rev. Dr. Kay, 1849 ; 
Rev. T. Skelton, 1807; Rev. R. M. Stewart, 1873; llev. Dr. W. J. Coe, 1874 ; Rev. H. 
Whitehead, 1888. 

* Including representatives of the following voces : — Bengali, Tamil, Kol, Jewish, Mali- 
ratio, Canarese, Singhalese, Chinese, Assamese, European, Eurasian, Armenian, N.W. India. 


Theological Class, Ranchi, Ciiota Nagpur. 


the preparation of new candidates and for the improvement of tho native pastors. 
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connection with the Society the higher education of the Delhi Mission war un der tak en 
by them, and in Feb. 1881 a College department was added bo the school. This at 
first was confined to students of Mission Schools, hut circumstances soon led to its being 
extended. The closing of the Government College at Delhi lod toon effortun the part of 
tho wealthier natives to establish a Nativo College. This scheme failing, the Cambridge 
Brotherhood were in 1882 offered by Government a grant of Bs.550 a month oil the 
condition that their college classes were opened to all comers and that the 
CoUege should be affiliated to tho University which was being formed for the Punjab. 
This offer was accepted, and new buildings were opened in 1822. St. Stephen's is the 
only Christian College north of Agra, and besides tlio training of Mission students it is 
of considerable value, by teaching and intercourse with the teachers, in leavening the 
minds of soycral of tho host educated natives of North India with Christian truth. 

( fin addition to the College and High School there is a School at Delhi for training 
Mission Headers, alsou Class for instructing Holders already employed^. 

St. John’s College, Rangoon. 

Begun in 1864. To the account of the institution given on pp. 834-6 it is only 
necessary to add the following particulars 

Endow manta of the Colloyo .— Over 18 acres of land, bought as freehold in 1867 at 
lk-80? P<* aero, now worth Rs.5,000 per acre, and continually increasing in value. 
Bmldings valued at lls.1 30,0(10. Scholarships, none. 



rt. John's college, baxgoon. 


Expense* of a Resident Student per annum.— Rs.120 to Rs.200. (Rg.10,610 were 
paid in fees in 1802.) 

Subjects of Study.— 11 Up to and inclnsive of the Matriculation Standard of the 
Calcutta University with . . . Christian religion as taught by Church of England.” 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 800 ; non-resident, 860. 

Total Number of Students Educated (1864-02).— 8,800.* 

Principals.— Rev. Dr. Marks, 1804-02. [Acting (in l)r. Marks' absence) Rev. C. 
Berry, 1885; Rev. C. Warren, I860; Rev. J. Fairclough, 1872 ; Rev. James A. Colbeck, 
1876 ; Rev. A. Salmon, 1890.] * 

Up to October 1802, 828 boys have been baptised in the College Chapel, either as 
infants, pupils, or old boys, and 508 natives have been baptised in the Mission attached 
to the chapel. 


* Including representatives of Use following races Burn 
Europeans, Jews, Talincs, Chinese, Shans, Karens, Malays, i 

KhnriL limumlia. Mnuanlninna. TnniiorfclirwM. Madras®!*. IV11 


-Burmese, Eurasians, Armenians, 
days, Siamese, Sikhs, Amoanese, 
Khars, Bengalis, Mussulmans, Tomigthoos, Madrassis, Ponuhs (from Manipur), and 
41 many mixtures of the above.'* ■* 


Krxnendink Training Institution, Rangoon. 

For native Catechists, Readers, and Pastors. Opened in February 1888 by tbs 
Bishop of Rangoon. 

No Endowments or Scholarships, excepting a few Exhibitions from S.P.CJK 
Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— £10 to £12. 
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Subjects of Study .— Burmese, Bible, Prayer Book. 

Present Number of Students:— Resident, 11. 

Total Number of Students Educated (to 1802).— About 80, of whom about 15 have- 
become Minion Agnnts and 1 has been ordained. 

Principals.— Rev. J. Fairclough, 1888-0; Rev. T. Rickard, 1886-7; Rev. J. Fair- 
dough, 1887-02. 

* Including representatives of Burmese, Karen, and Tamil races. 


Karen Training Institution, Toungoo, Bubxa. 

. Established 1884, for the training of native agents for the Karen Missions. The lads 
xeooivcd are of very rough and raw material. The most that can be done for them 
at present is to prepare thorn for tlici Kemmentline institution [ see above], where they are 
instractod through the medium of the Burmese language. 

(No Endowments or Scholarships.) 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum. — £li. 

Subjects of Study (partly in Burmese).— Old and Now Testament, Prayer Book, Pas- 
toral Theology, Clin roll History, Scripture, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Hygiene. 

Present Number of Students. — Resident, 12. 

Total Number of Students Educated (to 1822). — 20, of whom 18 have become 
Mission Agents or have entered at Kcmmcmlinc. 

Principals. — Rev. W. E. Jones, 1884-5, 1820-1 ; Rev. A. Salmon, 1887-00, 1802. 


The SJ?.G. Theological Cor.r.F.OK, Madras {formerly Tim Vkfkry Mission Seminary). 

This institution, the nnecessorof two which had failed between 1880-42 [see pp. 500-7], 
was opened at Sullivan’s Gardens, Madras, on Juno 1, 1848, under the namo of 
“ The Vepery Mission Seminary, 1 ’ which was to be “ purely of a Missionary character 
and object, its solo design being to prepare for employment in the Missions of the Society 
such young men as may 1)0 admitted into it." The course of instruction, at first almost 
entirely theological, was afterwards combined with general education and preparation 
for tho Madras University examinations, and (since 1878) Tor the Cambridge Preliminary 
Theological examination. Tho Missiomiry character of tho Scniiiiury, which has boon 
main tallied throughout, wus raised in 1872 by some lniHliticutinns of the secular instruc- 
tion, since which time tlin institution 1ms beim called “Tho S.l\(x. Theological College, 
Madras." To the Rev. A. R. Symonds, its organiser and first Principal, tin; Seminary at 
Sullivan's Gardens is indebted for a great anil lasting success. Whilo offering tho 
advantages of high moral and intellectual trilining care was taken that tho native 
students “ should have us little temptation as possible to adopt European habits, or to 
forsake their national modes of life in foixl, dress, and such matters." 

Of tho students trained during Mr. Synioiids' Principnlsliip (1848- 73) nearly 40 
have been ordained, and others havo done good service us catechists and so* mol musters. 
During the last ten years the native students have obtained honourable | ositions in the 
Oxford anil Cambridge Preliminary Theological examinations. In 1N8IS the success of 
the candidates was “beyond that of any c»rrt>s])onding body of men from any institution," 
7 out of tho 12 native candidates being placed in the first class and 4 in tho second. 

The annual cost of tho College for salaries and scholarships, which has averaged 
£760, is met from tho Moiicklon Fund (Rs.8,200), Hcber Fund (Rs.28,400), Jnckuon- 
ForkhillFund (Rs.fi, 000), B.P.O.K. Grant (Rs.1,080 per an.), and the B.P.O. General Fund. 

The Subjects of Study embrace tho course for the English Universities Preliminary 
Examination of Candidates for Holy Orders. 

Present Number of Students. — fi. 

Total Number ofStwlents Educated (to 1892). — Alien 1 150.* 

Total Number of Students Ordained, (to 1822).— About 85. 

Principals. — Rev. A. R. Symonds, M. A., 1848-74 ; Rev. J. M. Strochan, M.D., 1876-7 
Rev. C. E. Konnet, D.D., 1877-84 ; Rev. F. H. Koichanlt, BA., 1886-7 ; Rev. A. Westcott, 
MjL, 1887-02. 

* Including representatives of Tamil, Telugu, Eurasian, and European races. 


8.P.G. College, Vepery, Madras. 

The High School founded at Vepery in 1804, was in January 1888 affiliated to the 
Madras University as a second-grade College. The institution consisted of four depart- 
ments— the F.A. (First in Arts), High School, Middle School, and Primary. In 1801 the 
College department was closed, and tho institution has since been carried on as a 
‘ Dower Secondary School." * 
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Sawhbpotux Shohabt (S.P.G.). 

This Institution was established in 1849 under the Rev. Dr. Pope for the training of 
Mission agents. For a long period nearly all tho native Clergy of the Society and 
most of the Christian teachers in the B.P.G. High Schools in South India received 
the greater part of their education in it— students of superior attainments being drafted 
to the Seminary at Sullivan’s Gardens for the completion of their course. The 
importance of Sawyerpunun Seminary was recognised in 1848 by the University of 
Oxford, which contributed to tho formation of a suitable library within its walls. 

In 1888 the College department was removed to Tuticorin, since which time the chief 
work carried on at SawveTpuram has been tho training of village Catechists and School- 
masters, as a branch school of 11 Caldwell College.” 

Expenses of a Resident Student per annum.— Rs.80. 

Pretent Subjects of Study.— u Curriculum of Tjower Secondary Examination.” 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 89 ; non-resident, 91. 

Total Number of Students Educated (to 1802).— About 800. 

Total Number of Students Ordained.— (Sec Caldwell Colloge, below.) 



HAWYKRPUHAH BKMIKAKY. 


Principals (date* not Rnppliod).— Rev. G. U. Pope, D.D. ; Rev. M. Ross; Rev. H. C. 
Huxtable; Rev. T. Brotherton, M.A. ; Rev. J. Earnshaw ; Mr. R. J. French; Mr. J. 
Creighton; Rev. T. Adamson. 


Caldwell College, Tittic ok in (S.P.G.). # 

The removal of the College department of Sawyerpunun Seminary to Tnticarin in 
Jan. 1888 (see above) was the result of a recommendation of the Bishop of Calcutta in 
1881. It was through the efforts of Bishop Caldwell, in hononr of whom tho College 
is named, that the largo and commodious buildings were purchased and presented to too 
S.P.G. In 1886 the institution was raised to the rank of a first-grade College under the 
University of Madras, teaching up to tho B.A. standard. Tho primary object of the 
College was to give the Christian youths of Tinnevelly and Romnad tho highest education, 
both secular and religious, so as to fit them to become clergymen and lay Mission agents ; 
and in the Colley proper DO per cent, of the students were Christians. The College and 
subordinate schools were maintained by an allowance from the S.P.G., Government grants, 
fee-income, and Scholarships from S.P.C.K. Most of the students received some help. 
On financial grounds it was found necessary to dose the College department at the end 
«f 1898, but work is still carried on in a “ High School," called “ the Caldwell School." 
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Vernacular Prizes, “Peter Gator” Prize* Examinations, and Diocesan Prayer Book 
Examination — higher grade. No. of Students in 1892. — Resident, 84 ; non-resident, 18. 
Total Number Educated (to 1892).— 1,548* (including those at Sawyorpuram). Total 
Number Ordained (to 1892).— 65 (do.). 

Principal. — Rev. J. A. Sharrock, M.A., 1883-98. 

* Including representatives of tko following races Tamil and Eurasian. 

V kjjiaupu ham Sexinary (S.P.G.). 

Was founded in 1844 for the purpose of training agents for the Missions in the Tan j or© 
and Tricliinopoly districts, an object which wub signally successful, under^ its first Prin- 
cipal, the Bov. Dr. Bower (the most accomplished Tamil scholar in India). In 1858 a 
High School department was added, uiul heathen scholars were admitted, and for a short 
time in 1864 it became a 11 Second Grade Collego.” In 1878 the institution was dosed. 

Principals. — Rev. I)r. Bower, 1H44-58; Rev. A. B. G. Nailer, 1858-78; Rev. C. 
fl. Kohllioff and Bev. J. F. Kearns, acting 1873. 

St. Peter's College and High Kcuool, Tanjouv.I (S.P.G.). 

The present institution originated from the High Hcliool founded by Schwarts at the 
end of tlie last century, which was of u very elementary character until reorganised by 
the Bev. Dr. Pope in 1854. By him and successive Principals it was raised until it 
became “ the first of all the uidinl schools in tho Presidency, the Presidency town ex- 
cluded” — in 1864 a Second Grade, and in 1874 a First Grade College of the Madras 
University. In the “ Collego ” department, the Brahmins form 75 per cent., other Hindus 
10 per cent., and Christians 15 per cent, of the students. Tho College receives from 
Government Bs.200 per mensem, known as “ tlie Swart/. Grant,” and about Bs.12,000 
per annum from fees. Number of Scholarships, 8. Student's Fees.- -Rs.48 per annum. 
Subjects of Study . — Those appointed for the Madras Univenity examinations ; and 
religions instruction, which is given in all tho classes. Present Number of Students . — 
Besident, 24; non-resident, 211. Total Number Educated (to 1892). — Over 6,000.* 

Principals.— Bev. G. U. Pope, D.D., 1854-7 ; Bev. S. Percivd, M.A., 1858-08 ; J. 
Marsh, Esq., 1864-71 ; Bov. W. H. Kay, BA., 1878-H1 ; Bev. W. II. Blake, BA., 1882-92. 

* Including representatives of Tamil and Mahratta races. 


Tkiliiixofoly College (S.P.G.). 

The College is tho ootcoine of a superior school begun at Tennnr in 1850, and (after 
several removals) transferred in 1863-4 to its present location in tho fort. There and 
then it became a High School. Notwithstanding tho cheaper fees of a kindred 
institution in the neighbourhood, this High School held its ground and became so 
popular that tho public — and particularly tho Hindus — subscribed largely for the erection 
of a large hall in which tlie College classes proper are at present held and the University 
and other public examinations conducted. In 1878 the School was raised to a second- 
grade College, with F.A. classes in connection with tlie Madras Univenity. Students 
wen drawn from the neighbouring districts, increasing the total number to 1,000, and 
in 1888 the institution was raised to the BA. standard— that is, a first-grade College. In 
connection with the College are an English and Tamil Literary and Debating Society, 


The majority of the students in the College and its seven branch schools an Brahmins. 
The income of the College is derived from (a) Students' Fees, (6) the Society, 
Government Grant. Number of Scholarsli ijw, 11. Expenses of a llesulent Students— 
.28 to Bs.84 a term. Subjects of Study . — English Languago and Literature, Tamil 
Sanscrit do., Elementary Latin, Pun Mathematics, Physical Science, Logic, Fhy- 
)gy, Ancient and Modern History, the Christian Beligion. 




Principals.— Boy. T. Adamson, 1864-8 ; J. T. Margoschis, Esq., 1868-78; J. Creighton, 
Esq., 1878-7 ; G.W. Pearce, Esq., 1877-80; Bev. H. A. Williams, M.A., 1886-8; Bev. 
T.H. Dodson, M. A., 1888-02. 

* The students, past and present, have included representatives of the fallowing 
races : — Tamils, Canarase, Telugn, Maliommedan, and Eurasians. 


Nandyal Training Colleoe (S.P.G.). 

This institution was set on foot in 1684, the initiatory oxponses having been partly 
furnished by Mr. Andrews, of the Madras Civil Service. It is designed for the training 


t For some time after the dosing of Yediarpuram Seminary tlie Tanjore Missions 
wen dependent on Tinnevellv for the supply of Mission Agents, but there is now a 
Seminary at Tanjoce, of .which, however, no particulars an at hand. 
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NANDVAL COLLEGE. 

Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Chemistry. Present Number of Mu dent a.— Resident, 71 
non-resident, 8. Total Number of Students Educated (1884-82).— 32G. 

Principals.— Bev. A. Britten, 1884-92 ; [Rev. II. G. Downes, acting, part of 1892.] 

St. TnoMAs’ College, Colo mm. [ Src iq>. fifi8, 005, OiW.J 
In the Ceylon Blue Book for 1848, it was suggested that “ Instead of propoaing 
to lower the standard of education aimed at, it seams for mure desirable to endeavour to 
organise it ; so as to supersede the necessity of sending young men to Calcutta to study 
Theology and Medicine for the service of this Colony, as has been usual for some time 
past, at great expense to Government and with very indifferent success. Theological 
education might ere long be successfully undertaken in Colombo under the auspices of the 
Bishop.” Having obtained the promise of assistance from Societies and other friends in 
England, Bishop Chapman endeavoured to give effect to the suggestion, and in 1848 
offered to open a Theological College at once provided Government guaranteed the trans- 
fer to it of the four Island Studentships (£75 each per annum), at Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
as vacancies occurred. The objects of the proposed College wore : “ Theological opd 
General Education of students in preparation for Holy Orders, and the Training of 
Native Catechists and Schoolmasters for the service of the Church in the Diocoae of 
Colombo.” The Ceylon Government admitted the advantage of the scheme and 
expressed concurrence in the object, but owing to the depression in the Colony 
were unable to afford any pecuniary aid. In appealing to the Society the Bishop 
said: “In aiding the flnt formation of an institution which is to become the 
nursery of a native Church, you are sowing the seed which is to become not only 
an abiding bnt an increased blessing. It is the difference of a colonist carrying ont 
barrels on barrels of flour, which will feed him and his family as long as they last : 
but a single bnshol of wheat will supply him and hiB children for years, and 
his children's children long after he is gone. Such is my hope ; I am doing little^ 
I seem to be doing nothing; but if this seed-plot be broken upland the seed once 
aown, I shall feel that you have not sent me forth quite in vain.” The Society 
uooepted the Trusteeship of the College and gave £1,000 for endowment and an .annual 

S int which is still continued ; the S.P.C.K. voted £2,000 for endowment; and the Bishop 
ving given a site of nine acres, with buildings, the College was opened in 1851. Tho 
foundation comprises : (1) The College proper; (2) a Divinity School for the training of 
for the Minister, provision being made for ten Divinity Studentships ; (8) a 
Collegiate School, to which an endowment has been attached for tho free education of 
non-resident scholars, to be called “ Bishop’s Scholars " ; (4) a Native Orphan Asylum far 
the plain Christian education of twenty orphan boys. Besides the above endowment^ 
the following have been added : — The “ Gregory ” and “ Duke of Edinburgh " Scholarships, 
audfive “ Prinor of Wales" Exhibitions— by Samson Bajepnkse, Esq., Mudaliyor of the 
Governor’s Gate. A Divinity Professorship, for tlio purchase of scientific apparatus, 
and for teaching natural scienoe— by Charles de Soysa, Esq. “Acland Memorial 
Scholarship by Sir Henry Acland, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of the General Medical 
Council and Begins Professor of Medicine in Oxford University. Borne of the student 
•hips and aoholarships are temporarily in abeyance. 
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Expense* of a Resident Student per annum.— Bs.200 to Rs.440. 

Subjects of Sfoi/y.— Usual subjects of an English school up to standard of Cam- 
bridge Senior Local Examination. Special Class for Theological Students. 

The College was affiliated to the University of Calcutta in 1868, but in 1888 tho 
Warden decided to discontinue to prepare for tho Calcutta Examinations (First in Arta 
and BA), having after a long trial come to the conclusion that good and honest teaching 
is absolutely incompatible with two examinations so radically different as the Cambridge 
Local and that of the Calcutta U niversity. The result was an immediate improvement in 
the work of tho College. Courses of Divinity Lectures are givon by the Warden, which 
are open to catechists and to others desirous of extending their theological reading. 

Present Number of Students.— Resident, 100 ; non-resident, 800. Total Number 
Educated (1850-92) — About 2,000.* Total Number Ordained (1850-92).— About 10. 

Visitor. — Tho Bishop of Colombo. Wardens. — llov. Cyril Wood, D.D., 1858-8 ; Bev. 
J. Baly, MA., 1854-00 ; Rev. George Bennett, M.A., 1808-0 ; Rov. J. Bacon, B.D., 1879-7 ; 
Rev. E. F. Miller, M.A., 1878-91 ; Rov. 1\ Read, B.A., 1801-8. 

The Collogo Chapel is ulso tho Cathedral of Colombo, the foundation of whioh was 
laid on the closing day of tho Society’s lost Jubilee, June 15, 1858. 

Tho College Library, consisting of nearly 8.000 volnmeH, mostly tho gift of Bishop 
Chapman, is especially rich in classical and theological works, some of which were 
presented by tho University of Oxford ami Llm Trustees of Dr. Bray’s Associates. 

* Including representatives of Singhalese, Tamil, Burgher, and English races. 

Thai nino Institutions, Sarawak and Sinoapouis. 

[The training of native agents for (.lie Missions in Borneo and the Straits is carried on 
at Sorawuk and Singapore, bnfc no particulars oru at huiul.J 

St. Paul's Coli.kck, Hono Kono. 

This Missionary Collogo was foundod in 1849 by voluntary gifts obtained by Bishop 
Smith of Victoria. A school building erected under tho Kupcriittcndcnco and by tho holp 
of tho Rov. Vincent Stanton, tliu Colonial Chaplain at Victoria, wan transferred for tho 
purposes of the College, and tho other cliicf contributors were “ A Brother and Sister,” 
and the S.P.C.K. The College was primarily founded for the object of Lniining a body 
of Native Clergy and Christian Teachers for the propagation of the Gospel in China. 
Provision lias boon made for the admission of Knropean as well as nntivo students. 

The S.P.G. bus at various times made smull grunts to the institution. 

Native Theological College, Toxin, Japan. 

A Theological Class for the training of Native Mission Agents was begun by tho 
Bev. (now Archdeacon) Shaw, at St. Andrew's, Sliilrn, in the autumn of 1878 in connec- 
tion with the Sei Kiyo Sha [Holy Teaching) School, which lie had opened ill connection 
with liis work. For a short time in 1887-8 this class was united with the American Mission 
College of St. Paul in Tokio, which wus then placed under a joint committee, (d American, 
English, and Japanese Clergy, thus securing a larger and morn effective teaching staff. 
In the beginning of 1889, however, on the arrival of the fuller University Mission stuff, 
tho class was moved back to St. Andrew’s and placed under the Warden ship of the 
Rev. A.F. King, and is now again known as Hie St. Andrew’s Divinity School, Bhibn. 

No endowments. Entirely supported by 8.P.G. Students' allowance (ulwmt) 15s. 
each a month. Expenses of Stuitent per annum . — About .£10. 

Subjects of Study.— Bible and Prayer Book, Pastoral and Dogmatio Theology, 
Church History, Christian Evidences, English, and, to somo extent, Greek. 

Present Number of Students. — Resident, 8. Total Number from commencement 
to 1898 inclusive.— 24. Of those three have been admitted to Holy Orders. 

Wardens. — Ven. Archdeacon Shaw, 1878-89; Rov. A. F. King, 1889-98. 

St. Augustine's Missionary College, Canterbury. 

The College was founded in 1848 (under Royal Charter) for the eduoation of yoiuig 
men for the service of tho Church in tlin distant dependencies of the British Empire. 
It is formed on tho general plan of tho old collegiato institutions of tho English 
Universities — to consist of a Warden, a Sub-Warden, and ultimately of six Fellows. 

The demand for on institution of this kind was created by Bishop Broughton, the 
first Bishop of Australia, whose position as head of a diocese nearly as large as Europe, 
but with less than twenty Clergy, lent emphasis to his prayers for more labourers. In 
response to his cry for “ a College somewhere ” a movement was set on foot by the Rev. 
Edward Coleridge, Fellow of Eton College, who raiRod over £25,000 for the object The 
original intention to found the now College at Oxford was over-ruled in a remarkable 
way. In the year 605 Ethelbert, King of Kent, granted a site at Canterbury on which 
Bt Augustine founded a monastery. Dedicated to God under the namo of Bt Peter and 
Bt Paul, it flourished for centuries under the Benodiotine rale and became one of tho 
most famous religious houses in Europe. By Henry VIII. the abbey was suppressed 
and changed into a deer park (1568) ; but the ruins were habitable down to the time of' 
Charles It, who lodged there in passing through Kent at the Restoration. In 1848 the 
late Robert Brett m Stoke Newington drew attention (in The English Churchman* 
September 18) to the desecration of the ruinB by their conversion into “ a brewery pot- 
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lurase sod billiard zoom." This letter was seen by the late Mr. Bcresford Hope, who 
purchased the ruins and devoted them to the proposed Missionary College, which was 
opened on St. Peter’s Day 1848 by Archbishop Sumner. 

The College Endowment Fund 1b barely sufficient to provide the stipend of tlie 
Staff. There are Exhibitions, varying from £10 to £35 a year ; also Diocesan Associations 
which aid in the support of Students. The Society has endowed several Oriental Exhi- 
bitions and furnishes the salary of the Professor of Oriental Languages. 

Expenses of a Mmidemt Student per annum . — £45 for College fees. 

Candidates for admission Bhould bo about twenty years of age. 

Subjects of Study . — Tho College coune (3 yeurs) embraces instruction in the Holy 
Scriptures (original languages), the evidences of Christian Religion, the Standard Divines, 
the Prayer Book and Thirty-nine Articles, Church and Missionary History, Elemen- 
tary Hebrew, the composition of Sermons, some Latin and Creek ClaBBios, Mathematics 
and Physical Science, Medicine (at tho County Hospital), Orientul languages (for students 
going to the East), and in various branches of manual labour and mechanic &1 arts. 

In May 1857 the use of a distinctive liood was sanctioned by the Visitor, which, with 
a Diploma, is granted to students who have completed the prescribed course and have 
received Missionary or Colonial appointments. Before receiving these honours students 
(except in special cases exempted by tho Warden) must have passed tho Oxford and 
Cambridge Preliminary Examination for Holy Orders. 

Present Number of Students . — 42 (resident). Since the foundation of the College 
422* Students liave left for service in the different Colonial and Missionary Dioceses, 
of whom four liave become Bishops, wliile many othen liave risen to positions of con- 
siderable .eminence, and have proved devoted workers in tlie Mission Field. 



bt. Augustine’s missionary college, Canterbury. 


Visitor . — The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wardens — Bishop Coleridge, 1848-50 ; Rev. Canon H. Bailey, D.D., 1860-78 ; Vcn. 
Archdeacon Watkins, 1878-80; Rev. Canon (1. F. Msclear, D.D., 1880-08. 

* Including representatives of the following races : British and Colonial-barn, Kafir, 
Burmese, Armenian, Turkish, Eurasian. + 

Missionary College of St. Boniface, Warminster, Wilts. 

Tho institution wus founded in I860 by the Rev. Sir James E. Philipps, Bart., as a 
41 Mission House " preparatory to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, or other higher-grade 
College ; but students may now go direct to the Mission field. Diocesan Missionary 
Associations help to meet the College expenses, which for a resident student amount to 
about £42 per annum. The Society formerly provided annual exhibitions. 


bunding. Gardening, (fee. Present Number of Students . — 20 (resident). 

Educated (1868-02).— 160. Total Number Ordained (1860-92).— 120. 

Warden.-— Rev. Canon Sir J. E. Philipps, Bart. - 

Principals. — Rev. J. R. Modan, M.A., 1863-71; Rev. a. F. Saxby, M.A., 1872-0 
Rev. S. J. Bales, M.A., 1878-84 ; (vacant 1884-6) ; Rev. J. F. Welsh, M.A., 1886-88. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 

BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

(1) General ; (2) Translations ; (8) Home Publications; 

(4) The Home Library. 

(1) GENERAL. 

It was by the distribution of books that the Society began its work of propa- 

S ting the Gospel. The first act of the kind (as reported by the Bishop of 
ueford at the meeting in Febniary 1702), the sending of “ a great Welch 
Bible Sc Comon Prayer Book to tho Welch congrcgat ion in Pcnsylvania ” [1 ], was in 
advance of the first Missionary by some months [p. 10]. For many years indeed 
the S.P.G. was a Missionary, Bible, and Religious Tract Society in one. (< Great 
numbers of Bible* and Common- Prayer- Books in the English, French, and Dutch 
languages, Expositions on tho Church Catechism, with other Devotional and Prac- 
tical Books, have been sent ... to the Islands and the Continent [of America] : 
and great Numbers of such like Books, llomilie *, Expositions on the 39 Articles , 
Ac., are now providing for the places that want them most. 1 ' Such was the 
record of the first four years [2]. The appointment of a Missionary carried 
with it a “Mission Library *' and books for free distribution among his ppople 
[3]. Foreign parts to which Missionaries could not be sent were not left wilhout 
some token. Witness Moscow in 1703 [p. 731]; and “corners of the earth ** such 
as St. Helena, 1704-6 [p. 310] ; Jamaica, 1703-10 [pp. 228-0] ; Montserrat, 1703 
[p. 211], and Bermuda, 1705 [p. 102]. 

French and German refugees fleeing from European despotism, as well as 
emigrants from our own country, were enabled to sing (in their own tongue) the 
Lord's song in a strange land, anti many hearts wero cheered and the faith 
of many was strengthened by these proofs of Christian sympathy and fellow- 
ship [pp. Ill, 813]. 

Of tho races yet renchcd by Missionary enterprise there are few which are 
not included within the Society’s operations and for whom translated copies of 
the Scriptures have not been procured by its aid. In tho accomplishment of 
many of these translations it has been the privilege of tho Society to assist 
[pp. 800-13]. 

For Codrington College, Barbados, provision was made chiefly from bequests 
by Archbishop Tcnison (18 volumes, 1714) ; the Rev. — Hill, Rector of High Laver, 
Essex (600 volumes, 1727) ; and the Rev. Gilbert Ramsey of Barbados f 1 728) [4]. 
Similarly the Clergy of New York hecamo tho possessors of over 1,600 volumes 
left to the Society by the Rev. Dr. Millington of Kensington (1728). For fifty years 
they remained in undisturbed possession under an Act of Assembly. Sufficient 
security for peaceful times, it availed nut during tho Revolutionary War, when the 
British Boldiers on taking New York plundered and sold tho library. On tho 
complaint of the custodians a proclamation was issued for returning the books, 
hut not^a tenth were recovered [5]. Valuable libraries were also founded by tho 
•Society at New York College, in 1758 (1,500 volumes), and Christ Church. Boston, 
in 1746, from the collections respectively of tho Bovs. Dr. Bristow and William 
De Ghaire [5a] ; and twice did Harvard Collego, an independent institution at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, receive goodly gifts— on the first occasion through the 
liberality and at the request of Bishop Berkeloy (then of Cloyne) t whcm “the 
most approved writings by Divines of the Church of England ” were thus acknow- 
ledged in a letter to the Secretary of the Society 

“ Harvard College in Cambridge, 

* Feb. 18, 1748-9. 

“ Reverend Sir,— Having received, some time tho last Fall, a most valuable Present of 
Books to our Publiek Library, from the Society for tho Propagation of the Gospel, our 
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C ffrporation desire, by you their Secretary, to make their grateful Acknowledgment to 
ihas venerable Body : Please therefore, Sir, to inform them, that we have a most thankful 
of that generous Donation, and have placed the said Books in.a particular Classic 
provided for tw«m ) where they will be, as designed, of general Use j 'and doubt not they 
will, as they axe excellently adapted thereto, very much tend (as you express it) to 
promote the Gomel of Ohriet , and the Internet of Jleligian both in Faith and 
j Practice , which will naturally urge our Prayers, that that charitable Foundation may bo 


particularly of 


11 Your mat obedient and moat humble Servant , 

“Edward Holyoke, President” [0] 


In 1764, when Harvard College lost its library by fire, it was represented to the- 
Society by tho Rev East Apthorp, one of its former Missionaries, that it was a fit 
occasion to show Christian spirit by contributing to the repair of this loss in a 
colony wholly unprovided with public libraries— the library and other advantages 
of the College having also been of distinguished benefits to the Missions. Tho 
imm ediate result was a present of books of the value of £100 [7]— a good invest- 
ment, for the conformity of four graduates of the Presbyterian Collie at Yale, 
Connecticut, had been mainly effected (in 1722-3) by theological works sent to 
the College in 1714 [8], and subsequently the Society’s ranks were reinforced by 
several men who, after graduating at Hnrvard College, had conformed to tho 
Church [9]. The circulation of infidel works in America stimulated the Society 
and its friends, and encouragement was afforded by the Prince of Wales in 1767, 
who gave to the Society 200 copies of 11 Dr. Iceland’s view of tlio deist ical writers 
that had appeared in England in tlio 161 h anil 17th centuries " [10]. lly this time 
over 130,000 volumes of Bibles anil Prayer Books, with other books of devotion 
and instruction and an 41 innumerable quantity ” of small tracts had been dispersed 
by tho Society [11]. Tho work, which continued on a largo scale into the. 
19th century, gradually became more limited as other sources of supply were 
opened up and developed. The library of Bishop’s College, Calcutta * was 
selectod in 1823 under the direction of Bishop Middleton, who also gave 600 
volumes [12]: the libraries of many other Theological Colleges have been 
* enriched by the Society’s bounty. Assistance bos also been rendered in the 
formation of Diocesan Libraries in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Jamaica (1830), and 
Barbados [13]. 

By means of the interest of tlio Negus Fund (capital £ 2,660, arising from n 
bequest of Mrs. Sarah Negus, by will dated July 1790) [14] the calls on the Society 
for books are now chiefly met. These arc mainly for Bibles and Prayer Books for 
tho converts in the Missions to the heathen. Frequently a portion of the outlay 
is returned— more value being placed by the recipient nn a book for which a charge, 
however Blight, is made. From the multilingual character or some of : the 
Missions, opportunities are afforded for wide distribution at little cost. Thus 
from a small grant of £26 the Rev. F. P. L. Josa of British Guiana was enabled 
to circulate the Scriptures among his flock in eight languages— English, Portu- 
guese, Chinese, Hindi, Urdu, Kathi, Tamil, and Bengali. 
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* Reported to be, noxt to the Cathedral Library, tho finest in tho Diocese of 
Calcutta, and containing Syria© MSS. collected in Malabar by Bishop Heber, and 
a coll e ct i on (made by Principal Mill in 1822) of documents respecting tlio Poreee* the 
Joins, — outer irregular tribes or sects iu Indio, also books from the Bra hm i ns and 
regular Hindus. 
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(2) FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS, Ac. 

By the aid of its Missionaries, members, and other friends, the Sooioty has been 
instrumental in eif&ting the following translations and compilations : — 

(1) NORTH AMERICA. 

KIKXACK (Mickmace, or Micmao) (formerly the principal Indian 
language in Nova Scotia).— (i ) GRAMMAR, comp, in 1 765-6 by the Bev. T. Wood. 
<ii) Portions of the PRAYER BOOK, tr. by him in 1766—8 (? not printed). 

MOHAWK (or MohOGK) (a language understood by the Iroqnois or 
Six-Nation Indians). — (i) HORN BOOK, PRIMER, and PRAYERS, 
comp, under the direction of the Rovs. T. Barclay and W. Andrews, 1712-13. 
(New York, 1714.) (ii) Portions of the PRAYER BOOK, with Family Prayers 
and several Chapters of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, tr. by L. Clansen, 
Mr. Andrews 1 interpreter. (W. Bradford, New York. 1715.) 2nd and enlarged ed. by 
Messrs. Andrews, H. Barclay, and Ogilvic— provided by Sir W. Johnson. (H.Gaino, 
Now York, 1769.) 3rd. ed., provided by the Governor of Canada on petition of the 
Mohawks, who feared that Ihu book might be wholly lost in the Revolutionary War. 
Revised by Colonel Daniel Clans, a member of the Society, who also composed a 
Primer. (Quebec, 1780.) 4th ed., printed at the expense of the Government, tho 
title-page of which is as follows : 11 The Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other Hites and Ceremonies of the Church according 
to the Use of the Clmrch of England : together with a Collection of Occasional 
Prayers, and divers Sentences of Holy Scripture necessary for knowledge and 
practice. Formerly collected and translated into the Mohawk Language under the 
direction of tho Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, to the Mohawk Indians. A New Edition, to which is added the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, translated into the Mohawk Language by Captain 
Joseph Brant, an Indian of the Mohawk Nation. London: Printed by C. Ruckton, 
Great Pultcney Street, Golden Square. 1 787.” The whole book comprises 51 1 pages 
(exclusive of nineteen illustrations), the English being on the left-hand and the 
Mohawk on the right-hand pages,* and it was revised by Colonel Claus. Tho 
Mohawk Chief, Joseph Brant, was educated at one of the American colleges, and 
visited London in 1776. His translation of St. Mark’s Gospel gave much satis- 
faction to the King, by whose order it. was printed for the use of the Mohawks, 
it being the first of the Gospels which appeared entire in their language, 
(iii) ST. MARK'S GOSPEL, Exposition of the CHURCH CATECHISM, and 
a COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, prepared by the Rev. J. 
Stuart 1774 (? not printed) ; St. Matthew’s Gospel begun by do. and Mr. Vincent, 
in 1787 (? not printed), (iv) ST. MATTHEW'S and ? ST. JOHN'S GOSPELS, 
tr. by Licut.-Col. Norton and Chiefs Aaron Hill nnd John Brant, 1820-4 (printing 
doubtful), (v) SHORT CATECHISM (discovered in the British Museum) 
(printed under the Society’s auspices, 1823). (vi) PRIMER, 2nd ed. [*ee above 1, 
A. Hill, 1827. 

HAHAGANSETT dialect (spoken by an Indian tribe peculiar to New 
England). — “ VOCABULARY and NOMENCLATURE," compiled by Cate- 
chist Cornelius Bonnet, 1765. 

NITLAKAPAMUK (or Thompson Indian) (the language of a tribe in 
British Columbia known as the Lytton Thompson Indians).— (i) A LITURGY 
and HYMNS, compiled in 1863 by the Rev. J. B. Good, (ii) Portions of the 
PRAYER BOOK with HYMNS, by do. (Mission Pratts, Victoria, 1879-80.) 

0JIBWA.— (i) A great part of tho PRAYER BOOK, tr. soon after 1841 
by the Rev. Dr. O'Meara. During the next ten years this was followed by(ii)the 
NEW TESTAMENT, (iii) the BOOK OF PSALMS, and (iv) a small col- 
lection of PSALMS and (v) HYMNS, (vi) The translation of the OLD 
TESTAMENT, undertaken by him and tho Rev. Peter Jacobs in 1857, was 
carried on by the latter, who completed the PENTATEUCH, tho BOOK OF 
PROVERBS, and ISAIAH about 1 861. 

* The book includes tho Veni Creator, and four Hymns for which an English 
translation could not bo procured. 
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SARCEE, — VOCABULARY and portions of the Canadian PRIMER, 
comp, and tr. ty Rev. II. W. G. Stockcn, J 888. 

CHINOOK jargon (a common medium of communication nmong the 
Indiana in British Columbia Ac., adopted owing to the variety of dialects there. 

It is imperfect as a medium of religious instruction, but it was the best that 
could be found at tho time of translation),— (i) Portions of the PRAYER 
BOOK, tr. by Rev. A. C. Garrett in 1802. (ii) A CHINOOK JABGON and 
THOMPSON VOOABTJLABY, comp, by the llcv. J. B. Good. (Victoria, B.C. 
1880.) 

(2) SOUTH AMERICA. 

Tlie languages of four of the Indian tribes of British Guiana were reduced to 
writing (Anglo-Roman characters) by tho Rev. W. II. Brett, of whom a notice 
is given elsewhere [pp. 243-!)]. His works (in which ho received invaluable aid 
from Mrs. Brett) were : — 

ABAWAK. — (i) GBAMMAB anil VOCABUIiABY, 1813-9 (not 
printed), (ii) The XiOBD'S PBAYEB, CBBBD and TEN COMMAND- 
MHNTS, with a short CATECHISM (explanatory of the foregoing, the Sacra- 
ments, tho Baptismal and Marriage Vows), and short PRAY E RS chiefly from 
the Liturgy. (Georgetown, Guiana, 1 S [7; and S.P.C.K. 1887.) (iii) SCRIPTURES 

(а) The four Gospels, St. Matthew, Ijegun 1845, and St. John, begun 1846 (S.P.C.K. 
I860), St. Mark and St. Luke, begun 1851 (S.P.C.K. 185G) ; (5) Genesis— Chapters 
1 to 9 and 11 (K.P.C.K. 1850); (r) Tho Acts of the Apostles (S.P.C.K. 1866). 
(iv) CATECHISM on tho historical portions of the Old and New Testaments. 

ACAW0I0.-— (i) GRAMMAR and VOCABULARY (subsequent to 1844 
—not printed), (ii) BORIPTURES: (a) tit. Matthew. 1861-70 (S.P.C.K.); 

(б) Genesis, Chapters 1 to 9 and 1 L (S.P.C.K.) ; ( c ) Tho Parables of Onr Lord 
(S.P.C.K.). (iii) Thu LORD'S PRAYER, CREED and TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS, with a short Catechism and Prayers as in Arawak Xc ii. (S.P.C.K.). 
(iv) CATECHISM on the historical portions Gf the Old and New Testaments 
(S.P.C.K.). 

CAB1BL — (i) GBAMMAB nnd VOCABUIiABY, begun 1811 (not 
printed), (ii) Tho IiOBD'B PBAYEB, CBBED mill TEN COMMAND- 
MHNTS, with a short CATECHISM and PBAYEBS as in Arawak No. ii. 
(8.P.C.K.). (iii) CATECHISM (150 questions and answers) on the historical 
portions of the Old and New Testaments (S.P.C.K.). 

WABAV.— (i) GBAMMAB unit VOCABUIiABY, began 1811 bat not 
complete^ till after 1844 (not printed), (ii) and (iii) :m in Caribi [above], 

Tho Creed and Lord’s Prayer in Hie last three longues were first printed on 
cards with engravings of Scriptural subjects arranged in medallions around the 
letterpress. 

(3) AFRICA. 

MALAGASY.— (i) The BIBLE, revised by a Committee consisting of 
representatives of various Missionary Societies, the chief part being taken by 
the llcv. W. E. Cocsr:s of the L.M.S. The S.P.G. representatives were: Bishop 
Kestell-Cornish (the Revs. A. Ghiswcll and R. T. Batchelor fora short time), ana 
the Revs. F. A. Gregory, A. Smith, and A. M. Hewlett. Begun in 1873, finished 
1888. (Bible Society, 1889.) (ii) The PRAYER BOOK: (a) Portions, tr. by 
the Revs. W. Hey and J. Holding (Mission Press, Tamatave, 1865-7); (A) The 
first complete tr. of the Prayer Book, except the Psalms, tr. by the Rev. A. 
Chiswell. 1874-7 (Mission Press, Antananarivo, 1877); (o) Revised version (includ- 
ing the Psalter), by various S.P.G. Missionaries in Madagascar (S.P.C.K. 1888) ; 
(d) The Canticles and Psalter pointed for chanting, by tho llcv. A. M. Hewlett 
(Antananarivo, 1884). (iii) CATECHISMS : (a) A Catechism of the Church, 
by tho Rev. W. Hey, 1867 (? Tamatave, 1867); (ft) A Catechism on Genesis, 
Exodus, and the Life of Our Lord, by Mrs. F. A. Gregory (Antananarivo, 1889). 
(iv) Two Tracts on CONFIRMATION, by tho Rev. W. Hey, 1867. (7 Tama- 
tave, 1867). (v) FEARBON ON THE CREED (l) Art. T. tr. by the Rev. 

F. A. Gregory, 1678 ; (2) Art. II. tr. hy tho Rev. A. Smith, 1879 ; (3) Arts. IIL-XH. 
tr. by the Rev. F. A. Gregory, 1886. (Antananarivo: 1, 2, 1879 ; 3, 1886.) 
(vi) DOGMATIC THEOLOGY, from “ Harold Browne on the 89 Articles and 
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SADXiVB'8 OHUBOH DOOTBUTB— BIBLI TBTJTH " (468 pages), by the 
Her. F. A. Gregory. (Antananarivo, 1888.) (vil) OOIOCBNTABT OH 8T. 
JOEFB GOSPEL, by the Rev. F. A. Gregory. (Antananarivo, 1886.) (vili) An 
EUCHARISTIC MANUAL, by the Rev. G. H. Smith. (Antananarivo, 1888.) 
Ox) FREEMAN'S PRINCIPLES 07 D I VINE SERVICE, tr. by the Rev. 
F. A. Gregory (MS.) (x) LENT LECTURES, by Bishop Wilkinson of Truro, 
tr. by Rajaobolina. (Antananarivo, 1889.) (xi) HYMNS : (a) Thirty-one Hymns, 
tr. by tho Revs. W. Iloy and J. Holding (Tamatave, 1866-7) ; (6) A few Hymns 
on sheets, tr. by the Rev. A. Chiswell. (Antananarivo, 1877) ; (a) Hymn Book 
oomp. by the Rev. F- A. Gregory (Antananarivo, 1880). (xii) PERIODICALS : 
(a) N y Mpiaro or Guardian, by the S.P.G. Missionaries — English and Native 
(Antananarivo, monthly, 1876-7) ; ( b ) Monthly Instructor, 11 Stories and Thoughts,” 
edited by the S.P.G. Missionaries for the native teachers (Antananarivo, 1887, 
and still continued), (xiii) SCHOOL BOOHS: (a) Reading Books, by the 
Revs. W. Hey and J. Holding (Tamatave, 1806-7) ; (6) A Scripture Geography by 
the Rov. W. ilcy, 1867 (l not printed) ; (c) Riders on Euolid, by the Rev. 0. P. 
Cory (Antananarivo, 1889) ; (d) English-Malagasy Dictionary, begun 1886 by 
the llevs. P. A. Gregory and A. Smith and natives (not yet printed) ; (e) English 
Church History in Malagasy, by the Rev. A. M. Hewlett, 1892 (in tho press). 

SECOAHA (tho language of tho llnialong tribe, n branch of tho Bechnana 
or Becoana nation). — (i) The NEW TESTAMENT (Scrolofi dialect), tr. by 
Archdeacon Crisp. (Mission Tress, Thaba ’Nchu, 1886.) (ii) Tho PRAYER 
BOOK. Begun by the ltev. Q. Mitchell — Epistles and Gospels, Ac. (Mission 
Press, Thaba ’Noliu, 1875) ; revised and completed by Archdeacon Crisp (8.P.O.K. 
1887)— portions being published separately meanwhile, (iii) SEQUEL TO 
« STEP BY STEP,** tr. hv Rev. (f. Mitchell. (Mission Press, Bloemfontein, 
1877.) (iv) A HARMONY 07 THE PASSION. (Thaba ’Nchu, 1873.) 
(v) A SERVICE FOR LENT (? 1873). (vi) Likaelo Tsa Sakeramente sa 
selalelo sa morena sc vc Bilioang Kukharisla. (Thaba ’Nchu, 1870.) By Arch- 
deacon Crisp.— (vii) AN ABC BOOK ON THE LINES 07 “ STEP 
BY STEP,” with some Notes on Geography and a Collection of Secoana Pro- 
verbs. (Mission Press, Thaba ’Nchu, 1873, 187-1, 1883; Lovcdolc Press, 1888.) 
(viii) Book of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, with Old Testament History. (Mis- 
sion Press, Thaba ’Nchu, 1881.) (ix) HYMN BOOK with DIOCBBAN 
CATECHISM. A gradual compilation. The last, two editions were very con- 
siderably contributed to by the Rev. W. H. It. To van, who i>repared that of 
1889 for the press, and tr. some hymns in 1878. (Mission Press, Thaba ’Nchu, 
1869, 1874, 1881 ; Barton, Bloemfontein, 1889.) (x) NOTES towards a 

SECOANA GRAMMAR. (Mission Tress, Tlmba ’Nchu, 1880; S.T.C.K. 1886.) 
(xi) Many smaller works— not specified. 

SESUTO.— (i) The PRAYER BOOK: Portions tr. by the Rev. Canon 
Beckett, and revised by the liev. ,T. Widdicombo. (S.P.C.K., 1877.) (ii) OATE- 
OHIBM 07 CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, Ac., tr. by tho Rev. Canon Beckett, 
and revised by the Rev. J. Widdicombe. (Mission Tress, Thaba ’Ncliu, 1886.) 
(hi) HYMNAL (consisting of 61 hymns, being mainly translations or paraphrases 
of well-known hymns in Ancient and Modem Book), mostly written, and all 
revised and edited, by tho llev. ,7. Widdicombe. (3rd cd., 1887, Barlow, Bloem- 
fontein.) , (iv) MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, with the Com- 
munion Service, Prayers, Ac., and a Short Life of our Blessed Lord, tr. and comp, 
by the Rov. J. Widdicombe and tlic Rev. R. K. Champemowno. (Spottiswoode k 
Co., London, 1885.) 

STOTT.— (0 Tho PBAYEB BOOK. 1st cd. began by tho Bov. J. IT. 
Daport in 1856. (S.r.C.K. 7 1859.) 2nd find 3rd and revised eds. by Mr. Duport. 
(8.P.C.K. 1861 and 1869.) A New Translation by the Rev. P. H. Douglin, 
1884. (ii) The NEW TESTAMENT: (a) St. Matthew’s Gospel. Rev. J. 1L 
Duport. (S.P.C.K. 7 1869.) (J) Tho Acts of the Apostles, about half com- 

pleted, by Mr. Duport, 1869, who intended to follow with St. John’s Gospel. 
(c) Tho whole of the Now Testament. Rov. P. H. Douglin. (S.P.C.K. 1884.) 
(iii) GRAMMAR, by tho Rev. J. II. Duport and the Rov. R. Rawlo (of Codrington 
College, Barbados). (S.P.C.K. 7 1 864.) (iv) A CATECHISM, by the Bcv. J . H. 
Duport, 1857. “ First Steps to the Church Catechism,” 1869. (S.P.O.K.) 

(v) HYMNS: a few by the Rev. P. H. Douglin, 1886, Ac. (vi) SCHOOL 
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BOOKS: (a) Primers and other books, by the Re?. J. H. Duport, 1866-8. 
(A) Three books (two after the model of Henry’s “First Latin Book”) were 
revised by Mr. Duport, 1886. (c) Primer and Heading Book, by tlio Rev. P. H. 
Douglin. (S.P.C.K. 1887.) (vii) VOCABULARY, in Susu and English: 
(a) Bev. J. H. Duport, 1866-68 ; (A) ditto, by Air. Duport and the Bev. B. Rawle, 
1864 ; (a) Dictionary, by Rev. P. H. Douglin, 1885, &c. (viii) MYTHS, FABLES 
ANECDOTES, AND FOLKLORE, Rev. P. 11. Douglin, 1886. 

XOSA-KATIR.— (i) SQXUPTUXBB: (a) the Bible. Revised od. by a 
Board on which the Anglican Church was represented by the Bev. Canon 
WoodrofTe and the Bev. W. Philip. (Bible Society, 1889.) (A) The Lessons 
taken from the Apocrypha, ir. by the Rev. Canon Woorlroffc. (St. Peter’s 
Mission Press, Jndwc, Grahamstown, 1888.) (iii) The PRAYER BOOK : (a) tr. 
by Kcv. H. Woodroft’o, assisted by other S.P.G. Missionaries — Mr. Liefold t, 
Ilev. W. Greenstock, Ac. (? S.P.C.K. 1864-65) ; (A) Revision by Bishop Callaway, 
1879 (? not printed) ; (e) Revised edition by Bishop Key (in preparation), 
(iv) HYMN BOOK by Rev. A. J. Newton and others. (Three editions, 1869, 
1873, 1876 : St. Petcr’B Mission Press, Diocese of Grahamstown.) (v) A CATE- 
CHISM to be learnt lieforc learning the Church Catechism, by Bishop Forbes, 
tr. by Bishop Key. (St. Peter's Mission Press, Gwatyu, 1874.) (vi) FIRST 
OATEOHISM OF THE CHURCH, by Rev. S. Adonis. (Cooper, Uintata, 
1885.) (via) DIOCESAN CATECHISM, ST. JOHN'S, KAFFRARIA, tr. 
liy tlio Rev. John Xalui, with additions by I*rovost Godwin. (Church Printing Co., 
London, 1892.) (vii) MANUAL OF PRIVATE PRAYERS, by Rev. W. Philip. 
(St. Peter's Mission Press, Gwatyu, 1866.) (viii) MANUAL OF PRAYERS, tr. 
by Archdeacon Gibson and R. Tshele. (Guest, Grahamstown, 1886.) (ix) BOOK 
OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. A Manual, partly original and partly 
tr. from the Treasury of Devotion, by Bishop Key (Cooper, Uintata, 1886.) 
(x) THE DOOR OF LIFE, a treatise on Baptism and Holy Communion, tr. 
by Mr. Bassio. (Guest, Grahamstown, 1888.) (xi) WESLEY'S PASTORAL 
ADVIOE, tr. by Mr. Bassio. (xii) WHY SHOULD I BE A CHUROHMAN P 
tr. by Mr. Bassio. (St. Peter's Mission Press, Indwc, 1887.) (xiii) A MANUAL 
OF OHUROH HISTORY and AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL, tr. by 
Native Cleigy in diocese of St. John's, (xiv) WORDSWORTH ON THE 
CHURCH, tr. by Rev. W. II. Turpin, 1877. (xv) CHURCH HISTORY, by 
Bishop Oxenden. (St. Peter’s Mission Tress, Gwatyu, Grahamstown, 1877.) 
fxvi) FORTY SHORT LECTURES FOR LENT, by Bishop How. Tr. by 
Hexekiah Mtobi, and corrected for press by Rev. 0. Tabcrer and others. (S.P.O.K. 
7 1885-6.) (xvii) OOMMENTARY ON ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL, 
S.P.C.K. (translation in prostration bv Rev. 0. Tabcrer). (xviii) 8ERMON 
SKETCHES FOR KAFIR CATECHISTS, comp, by Archdeacon Gibson 
(in preparation), (xix) MISCELLANEOUS, cd. by Rev. Canon Greenstock 
(o published at Grahamstown, 1862, the rest at JSt. Matthew's Mission Press, 
Keiskamma, Hock): ( [it ) Kalir Tracts (1861); (h) Kafir Almanac (1862); 
(o) Essays (Kafir and English, 1862) ; (d) Kafir Spelling Book (18G5-6); (e) Con- 
versations (Kafir and English) (18G5-6) ; (/) Letter Book (Kafir and English) 
(1865); (y) Eoclesiasticus in Kafir (1806). (xx) (rz) Lessons in Words and 
Phrases in English and Kafir, by Rev. A. J. Newton, 1884; (b) First Lesson 
Book in Kafir, by Rev. A. J. Newton, 1888 ; (c) iEsop’s and other Fables in 
Kafir, Parts 1 and 2, by Rev. A. J. Newton and Rev. J. Ntsiko, 1877 ; (d) Story 
of the Pondomisi, by Bishop Key. (St. Peter's Mission Press, Indwe, Grahams- 
town). 

ZULU (or ZuLU-Eafir). — I n 1865 a printing press was established at 
Springvale, at which many translations by Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Callaway 
were printed. The translations were made by the aid of trained and intelligent 
natives— notably Umpcngnla Mbauda— through whose ear, eye, and mouth every 
sentence was made to pass, thus ensuring ns near an approach to abso lute 
correctness as it was possible at that timo to attain.— (i) SCRIPTURES r 

(а) The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua (St. John’s Mission Press, 1871-1875); 

(б) The Psalms (Blair, SprirgvaJe, 1871) ; (c) The Prophets (complete) 
(Springvale Mission Press, 1872); (it) The Four Gospels (Highfiats, 1877); 

vS 
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( 0 ) The remainder of the New Testament In MS.* (ii) The PRAYER BOOK: 
(«) tr. by Bishop Callaway. ( Blair, Springvale andMaritzborg, 1866-71 .) (A) Por- 
tion to the end of the General Thanksgiving, tr. by Rev. 8. M. Samnelson. (MS., 
1876. Not printed, but the basis of No. iia.) (iia) lie vised tr. of a portion of 
the Prayer Book, chiefly by Bishop McKenzie, assisted by the Missionaries in 
Synod, Kev. S. M. Samuelson, Rev. C. Johnson, and others. (Mission Press, 
Isandhlwana, 1885.) (iii) HYMN'S : (a) Night llymns by Bishop Callaway 
(Blair, Springvale and Maritzburg); (£) Seven JTymns by William Ngcwcnsa 
(Blair, Springvale and Maritzburg, 1868) ; ( 0 ) llymn Book (lnowadi Yamacnlo), 
od. by Rev . Can on Grecnstook and Rev. H. T. A. Thompson (Maritzbnrg). 
(iv) The CHURCH CATECHISM, tr. by Rov. S. M. Samnelson and cor- 
rected by Rov. R. Robertson. (8.P.C.K. 1876.) (v) SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS 
FOB CATECHUMENS, by Bishop MoKonzio of Zululand, tr. by Rov. S. M . 
Samnelsou. (Capetown, 1883.) (vi) Reading Book, “ THE GRATEFUL 
TUBE,** tr. by Rov. S. M. Samuelson. (Cullingworth, Durban, 1884.) 
Miscellaneous, by Bishop Cal Inway. t«(vii) NUBSEBY TALES, TRA- 
DITIONS, AND HISTOBIES OF THE ZULUS in tbeir own Words, 
with a Translation anil Notes. (Folk Lore Society, and Triibner, 1866, &o.) 
(viii) THE RELIGIOUB SYSTEM OF THE AMAZULU (1868). Part 1. 
Tradition of the Creation. 11. Ancestor Worship. 111. Divination. IV. Medical 
Magic and Witchcraft. (? MS.) (ix) ELEMENTARY LESSONS AND 
SERVICES FOR NATIVE SCHOOLS (1866). Consists of the Apostles' 
Creed, Ten Commandments, Lord’s Prayer, and a Catechism, with a few simple 
Prayers and Hymns for private use and for the use of Teachers in Nativo Schools, 
(z) SOME REMARKS ON THE ZULU LANGUAGE, (xi) CATCEHIST'S 
MANUAL, (vii-xi pub. by Blair, Springvale and Maritzburg.) (xii) A 8HOBT 
GRAMMAR, (xiii) A DICTIONARY APPENDIX of 2,200 words, or uses of 
words, with examples, (xiv) A List of NATIVE MEDICINES, names of 
diseases, parts of the body, &c. (not printed). 


(I) ArSTHALAiSlA. 

AUSTRALIAN (Upper Murray Dialect, &c.) the LORD'S 

PRAYER and TEN COMMANDMENTS, tr. about 185S in connection with 
the Poonindie Nativo institution, .South Australia, at that time under the Rov. 0. 
Hammond. In reporting this tho Bishop of Adelaide added that versions in 
the 11 Spencer's Gulf ami Adelaide dialects'’ were to be proceeded with, and 
printed for distribution among the distant- settlers in the hope that they might 
thus be led to teach the aborigines the rudiments of religion. 

HAWAIIAN— (i) The PRAYER BOOK : (a) Tho Morning and Evening 
Service, Litany, Prayers and Thanksgivings, Collects, Epistles and Gospels, 
Communion Office and Occasional Homers (hut not the Psalms or Ordinal), 
tr. by the King, Kamabameha JV., and a Preface added by himself, 1862 -3. 
(Honolulu, 1862-3.) Of this edition Bishop Willis says it is excellent in its 
way, but in the attempt, to translate 11 Of One Substance” in tho Nicene Creed 
the King fell into Arianism, and the Alhunnsian Creed he did not venture to 
touch. (6) A new cd. in which the Epistles and (ios[>ols were omitted and the 
Psalms and Ordinal added. (S.P.C.K. 1867.) (r) Revised and enlarged cd. by 
Bishop Willis, being the entire Book of Common Praver except the Articles. 
(S.P.C.K. 1683.) (ii) HYMN BOOKS (tr. by Bishop Willis): (a) 76 Hymns 
(Honolulu, 1874); and (A) 242 Hymns from llymns A. & M., with a few from 
the Congrcgationalist Book (Honolulu, 1880). (iii) CATECHISMS: (a) A 
Catechism of Faith and Worship, tr. by Bishop Staley (Honolulu, 1864); 
(6) A Catechism of the Chief Truths of the Christian Religion (by J. R. West of 
Wrawby), tr. by Bishop Willis, arranged in English and Hawaiian on opposite 
pages (Honolulu, 1874) ; ( 0 ) Grueber's Catechisms, tr by the Rev. A. Mackin- 
tosh. (iv) PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN, tr. by Bishop Willis. (Honolulu 


• In the translation of d and « tho Rov. W. 0. Newnfiara assisted, 

t Bishop Callaway left a considerable quantity of unpublished MSS., induding Zulu 
and Kafir Hymns. 
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College Mission Press, 1875.) (v) SADLER'S CHURCH DOCTRINE, 

BIBLE TRUTH, tr. by the .Rev. A. Mackintosh, (vi) TRACTS: Some of 
Bishop G. H. Wilkinson's tracts, tr. by the Rev. A. Mackintosh. 

MELAN ESIAN dialects, (MotA, Ofa, Ac.) — The first Melanesian 
translations were almost entirety tlic work of Bishop Patteson. He reduced twenty- 
three^ of the languages to writing, and compiled and issued elementary grammars 
of thirteen, and shorter abstracts (abont ten printed pages eiich) of eleven others. 
Most of these, with translations of the New Testament and tho Prayer Rook, 
were printed by native pupils of tho Melanesian College at Kohimarama, New 
Zealand, between 1863-8. The part taken by tho S.PG. Missionaries was 
as follows:— Tn Mota: (i) ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL (1864); (ii) ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES (1867); and (iii) a compilation of a SCHOOL BOOK 
(1867), by tho Rev. L. Pritt. (iv) Composition and compilation of READING 
LESSONS (about 1866-8); (v) Tho superintendence of the printing depart- 
ment at Kohimarama (1864-6) ; (vi) revision of the 2nd erl. of the A0T8 OP 
THE APOSTLES ; and (vii) (since 1868) tr. of a few chapters of BT. MAT- 
THEW’S GOSPEL and the PIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER, also of a 
few portions of the NEW TESTAMENT. In Opa : Portions of the PRATER 
BOOK, tr. by the Kcv. C. Bice. (Norfolk Island, 1876.) 


(5) J.S/-I. 

ARABIC.- (i) The BCBIPTURES, new cd., published by Professor 
Carlysle about 1801. The Society's assistance in this matter consisted of contri- 
butions (t'125 in 1804 and ditto in ISOS) for 1,000 copies for distribution in Africa 
and Asia, (ii) The NEW TESTAMENT, (iii) The PENTATEUCH. 
(Bishop's College Press, Calcutta.) (iv) The PRAYER BOOK, tr. begun by 
Dr. Focockc (not B.l'.U.) and completed by Rev. Dr. Mill (Bishop's College) 1837. 
The Psalms appear to have been issued also in a separate form. The Rev. 

V. SchUcnz of Malta was impressed in 1838 with tho manifestation of friendly 
feeling expressed by the Coptic Clergy and by their Patriarch, after seeing and 
reading the Prayer Book in Arabic. The Priests, almost invariably, turned first 
to the Creeds, which, ns three golden links, presented a pleasing attraction to 
their eye, and the catholicity of feeling thus evinced by the English Church gave 
them general satisfact ion. They were also much ploased with tho Communion 
Service, declaring that it removed from their minds those prejudices which had 
existed under the idea that Anglicans did not commemorate the Lord's Sapper, 
or only once a year, anil then in a manner unbecoming Christians. [Letter from 
Mr. Scliliens, Oct, 18, 1838, to the S.P.C.K.] 

ARMENIAN. -A version of the Lituigy, by Mr. Johannes Ardall, a young 
Armenian resident in Calcutta, in 1826. Revised by men of dignity and station 
in the Armenian Church. (Bishop’s College, Calcutta.) 

A88AME8E (tr. by Kcv. C. H. Hcsselincycr).— (i) The PRATER BOOK, 
to the end of tho Comminution Service. (8.P.C.K. 1871.) (ii) Bible Stories 
(Dharam Puthi) (Dr. C. G. Barth), (iii) HISTORY OP THE CHRISTIAN 
OHUROH (Ur C. G. Barth). (Sibsagar: No. ii in L855; No. iii. in 1861.) 

BENGALI.-(i) The SCRIPTURES: («) The Parables of our Saviour, 
(5) Discourses of our Saviour, (<*) Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount in Sanscrit verso 
(from Mill’s Christa Sangita), ((f) History of Joseph in Bengali, also in English and 
Bengali. (Bishop's College, Calcutta, under the direction of the Syndicate pre- 
vious to 1849.) (ii) The PRATER BOOK : («) M. and E. Prayer by tho Rev. 

W. Morton, 1825-33. (Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 1833.) (ft) A new version, 

printed but 11 not published," consisting of almost tho whole Book of Common 
Prayer, by Revs. I). Jones, J. Bowyer, and C. E. Driberg— the Epistles and Gospels 
being, however, taken verbatim from the Scriptures published by the Bible Society. 
(Bishop's College, Culcutta, 1840.) (r) A revised version by the Syndicate of 

Bidiop's College (printed but 11 not published”). (Bishop's College, 1846.) (el) A 
revised version by ditto, omitting tho Epistles, Gospels, and the Book of Psalms. 
(Bish o p's College, 1851.) (r) Two revised editions of the Psalter prepared at 
Bishops College, Calcutta, by the Rev. Dr. Kay and Rev. K. M. N. Banerjea, were 
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in 1858-61 11 printed” and circulated among the Missionaries for criticism and 
suggestions. The first was in Bengali and English, directly from tho Hebrew; 
the last was by tho Roy. K. M. Banerjea from a literal English rendering made for 
the purpose by the Rev. Dr. Kay, and this, after revision by a committee of 
Bishop’s College and the Missionaries, wits sanctioned by the Bishop of Calcutta 
for use in churches, (iii) CATECHISMS : (a, b , a) Three Catechisms of 
Religions Truths, by the Rev. W. Morton, (a, 9.P.C.K. about 1 829 ; b and o, Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, 1830.) (d) The Church Catechism, (ft) Exposition of the 

Church Catechism by Bishop* Sandford (of Edinburgh) and Qleig (Primus of 
Scotland), tr. by Catechist Dwarkinatli Banerjea. (/) A Scripture Catechism, 
introductory to the Church Cal<eclii*m, tr. by tho ltev. W. O’B. Smith. (8.P.C.K.) 
(g) An original Catechism for Catechumens, by Rev. E. M. Banerjea. (d to y. 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, previous to 1 SI 1 — :i.) (iv) HYMNS. (Tr. and pub. 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 1850-2.) (v) TRACTS, SERMONS, &o.: (a) An 
Epitome of Dr. Magee’s work on the Atonement, with additions by Rev. W. Morton. 
(Calcutta, 1 830.) (b and c) Bishop of Calcutta’s Tracts on tlie Lord’s Supper (1841) 
and Confirmation (1841). (S.P.C.K.) (d) The Sacra l’rivata of Bishop Wilson of 
Sodor and Man (1842-3). (e) Select Sermons of Bishop Wilson of Rodor and 

Man (1842-3). (/) Sermons addressed to Native Christians and Inquirers. 
(b to / by Rev. K. 31. Banerjea. Bishop's College Press, Calcutta.) (g) St. 
Cyprian on the Lord's Prayer ; (//) Tho Letter to Diognetus : by S.I\G. Mission- 
aries in Calcutta Diocese, (i) Original tracts by Roy. P. L. N. Mitter, formerly 
Natt Fellow or Bishop’s College, (tj to i, Bishop's College, Calcutta, previous to 
1850.) (j) The Pramana Sara on the Outlines of the Christian Evidences. By 
D. N. Banerjea. (Calcntta, 1870.) (vi) DICTIONARY : a Bengali and English 
Dictionary, including the Synonyms. By ltev. W. Morton, 1824-8. (Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, 1828.) An important work, for at. Ihat. time nothing similar 
existed inBengali. (vii) SPELLINGS O OK and ELLERTON’8 DIALOGUES. 
(Bishop’s College, Calcutta, under the direction of the Syndicate, previous to 
1849.) Bengali and Sanscrit Provcrhs, with their translation and application in 
English. By Rev. W. Morton. (Bishop's College, Calcutta, and Calcutta School 
Book Society, 71828- 32.) (viii) DIALOGUES ON THE HINDU PHILO- 
SOPHY, comprising the Nyuya, the Sankliyn, the Vcdant ; to which is added a 
discussion on the Authority of the Vedas. By Rev. K.M. Banerjea. The original 
was issued in English in 1861, nncl was described by tho Bishop of Calcutta as a 
work of rare merit, containing a complete account and refutation of the Hindu 
systems, and exciting a considerable stir among the more learned natives. 
(Bengali versions issued in Calcutta, 1862 and 1867, the last by Thacker.) 

BURMESE. — (i) The PRAYER BOOK : (a) 1st. ed. (incomplete). Begun 
by Mr. Cockoy, 1860; carried on by Rev. A. Shears, 1861; finished (cd. and 
pub.) by Mr. (now llcv. Dr.) Marks, 1863. (A) Revised and enlarged ed., by a com- 
mittee of tlio S.P.O. Missionaries, 1876. (e) Revised and enlarged ed., by a 
committee consisting of Archdeacon Blyth, the Rev. J. Pairclongh, .lames Col- 
beck, T. Rickard, J. Krislnn, C. II. Churd, Sub-Deacon llpo Khin, and (until his 
departure for England) Rev. T. W. Wind ley, J 881 - 2. (ii) SCRIPTURES : (a) Part 
of the New Testament, tr. by Rev. Dr. Marks, 1863 ; (//) Revision (now being 
made by a committee), (iii) TRACT No. 430 of H.J’.C.K. tr. by Rer. A. Shears, 
1861. (iv) HYMN BOOK, tr. by the 8.P.G. Missionaries, 1879. (v) VOCAB- 
ULARY, English, Burmese, Hindustani (Urdu), and Tamil, in English characters, 
with the Burmese also in the native letters. Comp, by W. H. Bcgbie, 2nd master 
ir St. Johnh College, Rangoon, and Abraham Joseph. (Rangoon, 1877.) 

CAKARESE.— (i) The PRAYER BOOK, tr. by the Rev. J. Taylor, Rev. 
K. V. Atbawale, and Catechist J. Mahadc, 1891. (ii) THREE OHUROH 
GATEOHISMS for the use of Christian children, tr. by Rev. N. V. Atbawale 
and Catechist J. Mahadc, 1889. 

CHINESE. — (i) Tho PRAYER BOOK : Tho order of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, and administration of Holy Communion, rendered in llokien 
Colloquial by the Rev. W. It. Gomes, from Bishop Rnrdon’s tr. in the literature 
style (lithographed in Roman characters). (Singuporo, 1887.) (ii) Tho Occasional 
Services in Hokien Colloquial by do., 1888 (rescly for printing)! (iii) FAMILY 
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OUneBe, comp, by the Rev. 0. P. Scott (intended for those Chinese, 
neither Christians nor catechumens, who arc well disposed towards Christ iani ty). 

STAX.— L (Land Dyak).— ( i)Tho PBA.YBB BOOK: (a) Portion* tr. 
by the Rev. W. Chalmers and Rev. W. Glover, 18G0 ; (A) M. and E. and Communion 
Services, tr. lay the Rev. F. W. Abe, 1805 ; (o) Revised and enlarged ed. by the 
Rev. C. W. Fowler. (Kuching, 1885-6) ; ( d ) The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels by 
do. (Quop, 1888). (ii) The SCRIPTURES: (a) Portions t.r. by the Rev. F. 
W. Abe, 1863-4 and 1869-70 ; (A) St Mark's and St. Luke's Gospels, tr. by the 
Rev. C. W. Fowler (Kuching, 1887-8). (iii) THE LIFE OF CHBIST tr. from 
the Rev. W. H. Gomes' Malay version by Rev. W. Chalmers, 1860. (iv) HYMNS : 
(a) Hymnal tr. by the Rev. F. W. Abe, 1865 ; (A) Forty-one HymnB, &c. f revised 
by the Rev. C. W. Fowler (Kuching, 1887). (v) PRIMER AND READIN G 
BOOK by do. (Quop, 1888.) (vi) VOCABULARY, English, Land Dyak, and 
Malay, by the Rev. W. Chalmers. 

II. (Sea Dyak). — Bishop Cliambcrs was the pioneer i n the work of committing 
the Sea Dyak to writing (Roman characters), but the chief contributor to a written 
language for these people has been the Rev. J. Perham, who is also the author of 
some papers on the Religion of the Sea Dyaks, published in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society, (i) SCRIPTURES: (a, A) St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s Gospels, 
tr. by Bishop Chambers ; (c) The Acts of the Apostles, tr. by the Rev. J. Perham 
(Mission Press, Sarawak, 1876) ; (d) The Epistles or St. James, St. Peter, and St. 
John (Mission Press, Sarawak, 1879); (/?,/) St. Luke's and St. John's Gospels, tr. 
by Archdeacon Mesnoy (Mission Press, Sarawak, 1874 and 1877 respectively), 
(ii) The PRAYER BOOK : (a) M. and E. Prayer, Litany, and Communion 
Service, tr. by Bishop Cliumbers (1865); (A) Tho Psalms, tr. by the Rev. J. 
Perham (S.P.C.K. 1880); (a) The Collects, Epistles, end Occasional Services, 
and revision of other parts of the Prayer Book, by tbe Rev. J. Perham and 
others (Mission Press, Sarawak, 1888). (iii) HYMN'S : (a) By Bishop Chambers, 
and (A) About fifteen hymns, tr. by the Rev. J. Perham. (iv) HISTORY OF 
JOSEPH, by the Rev. J. Perham. (Sarawak, 1883.) (v) PRIMER, by the Rev. 
W. H. Gomes. (Sarawak, 1854.) 

(HTJE&ATI.-- Portions of the PRAYER BOOK, tr. by Mr. J. Vaupel, 
Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Bombay. (Bombay, 1843.) Revised ed. 
by the Rev. G. L. Allen, 1846. 

HEBREW, — GRAMMAR, by Professor Weidcmann. (Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, ?1849.) 

HINDI— (i) THE PRAYER BOOK : (a) Revised version of the M. and 
E. Prayer, Communion and Baptismal Services, by the Rev. J. C. Whitley (Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, 1870) ; (A, c) The Forms for the Ordering of Priests (including 
the Vcni Creator Spiritus) and Deacons, by the Rev. J. C. Whitley (Ranchi, 
Lithographs, 1872-3). (ii) A PRAYER BOOK for private use, by the Rev. J. O. 
Whitley. (Benares, about 1 874.) (iii) A MANUAL OF PRAYERS, chiefly from 
the Prayer Book, comp, by the Rev. F. P. L. Josa. (8.P.C.K., 1881.) (iv) OATE- 
OHI BM S : (a) A 11 Explanation of tho Church Catechism, 11 Faith and Dutv " 
(S.P.C.K.), by the Rev. J. C. Whitley (Bishop's College, Calcutta, 1871); (A)" A 
Catechism on the Apostles' Creed, by the Rev. J. C. Whitley (Benaies) ; 
( 0 ) Catechism on tho Order of Morning and Evening Prayer, by the Rev. R. Dutt 
(8.P.C.K., Agra, 1875); (d) Catechism for the instruction of Catechumens in 
the Binghbhum Mission, by the Rev. Daud Singh (Benares, 1888). By the 
Rev. P. L. Josa ( 0 ) ; A Catechism in Hindi (in Roman characters) (Guiana, 1879) ; 
(/) a Short Catechism in Hindi, and (g) A Short Catechism in Hindi and 
1Efi ffli.il (S.P.C.K. 1881). (v) The Office for the CONSECRATION OF A 
C HUR CH, by tho Rev. J. C. Whitley, 1873. (vi) HYMNAL, comp, and tr. 
by the Rev. J. C. Whitley. (Benares, 1880; do. 2nd ed., 1889, enlarged.) 
(vii) CHILDREN'S SERVICE, tr. by tho Rev. J. C. Whitley. (Benares, 1883.) 
(viii) ( 0 ) Prophecies of the Messiah and their Fulfilment, and (A) Manual ot 
Preparation for Confirmation, by the Rev. R. Dutt (S.P.C.K., Agra, 1877-8); 
(a ) A Short Paper for Newly Confirmed Persons, by the Rev. J. C. Whitley 
(Banohi, Lithograph, 1872); (d) Notes on Sunday Lessons, by the Rev. J. C. 
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Whitley (Ranchi, Lithograph, 1874). (ix) The Chota Nagpur DUT PATRIKA 
(Measenger), a magazine comp, by the Rev. J. G. Whitley, 1878. (x) The 
Epistle to Diognetus, tr. by the Rev. Tara Chand. (S.P.C.K., Agra, 1877.) 
(si) MANUAL OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by the ltov. Tara Chand. 
(8.P.O.K , Agra, 1878.) (xii) TRACTS, &o.— A aeries of original tracts by the 
Rev. T. Williams (Mission Press, Rewari, 1883-9), viz.:— (a) 11 Budho Mfttft,” 
(8) “Mahadeva Sndra lokonka hai,” (r) “ Dharma tyilg,” (d) “ Veda," (e) “Uryfi 
,lok. kahfiiee AjA,” (/) “ Satva 8’oatra,” Or) “Trablm Bhojankl Tayfri." (rill) By 
the Rev. Nehemiah Gorch.— A Refutation of the Six Philosophical Systems of 
the Hindus (N. I. Tract Society, Allahabad); Narrative of the Pitcairn 
Islandere, abridged from an English book (Tract Society as above) ; Tract on 
the Doctrine of the Vedanta. 


HO. — (i) Portions of tlie PRAYER BOOH, by the Rev. F. Kroger. (Col- 
cotta, 1876.) (ii) A CATECHISM, by t he llov. F. Kroger. (Calcutta, 1876.) 
(iii) VOCABULARY, with Notes on the Grammatical Construction of the Ilo 
Language, by Lieut. Tickcll. (Bishop's College Press, Calcutta, ? 1841.) 

JAPANESE.— (!) The PRAYER BOOK: (/») (in .Japanese characters), 
tr.byaCommitl.ec representing the American Church, the S.P.G. (Archdeacon 
Shaw), and the CALS. (1st part, Tokio, JS7N; 2nd part-, Osaka, 1883.) (ft) (in 
Roman characters) Portions tmnsl iterated under the direction *of the ltov. 
W. II. Barnes, for use among the Japanese in 1 lio Hawaiian Islands (not yet 
printed), (ii) HYMN BOOKS: («) by the ltov. W. Ii. Wright. (Tokio. 187«.) 
(ft) Iteviscd by the Itov.H. J. Foss. (Kobo, 1878 and 1881.) (<;) Hymnal, ed. by 
the Rev. H. J. Foss, 1891. (iii) CATECHISMS : (ft) I'arker's Chun:h Catechism, 
tr. by the Rev. W. B. Wright and A. Khininda. (Tokio. 1877.) (ft) A Church 
Catechism, by Archdeacon Sliaw. (Tokio, 1879.) (iv) Miscellaneous (a) 
The Epistle to Diognetus, bvtho Rev. W. B. Wright and A. Shi mart n. (Tokio, 
1877.) (ft) A tract on the Use of Ihu Surplice in Public Worship, by Archdeacon 
Shaw. (Tokio, 1880.) (<*) Akegarasn Mayoi no .Mcznnie (Awakening from Error), 
by James Isao Midzuno: Part 1., Shintooism (Kobe, 1881 und 1885); J’art II. 
Buddhism (Kobe, 1884 and 1885); Part III. Christianity, vul. 1 (Kobe, 1886). 
(d) Lectures on Contirniation, and (c) Church Government, comp, from Sadler by 
the Rev. J. T. Imai. (Tokio, 1884.) (/) Simple Lectures for Catechninens, by 
Miss Mackae and the Rev. J. T. Imai. (Tokio, 188-1.) (y) Lectures on Dogmatic 
Theology, comp, by tlie ltov. J. T. Imai. (Tokio, 1887.) (ft) Manual of Devotion 
for Holy Communion, by Miss Hoar and O. Fusu Okatiudo. (Tokio, 1888.) 
(i) Encyclical Letter and' Resolutions, Lambeth 1880, tr. by the ltov. JL J. Foss. 
(Kobe, 1889.) (J) Morris's Rudiments (a compilation from) ; (ft) A Catechist's 
Manual; (l) Lectures on Holy Communion Ollire; (m) Lent Lectures; 
(a) Household Theology (from Blunt), (i to n by Archdeacon Shaw and the 
Rev. J. T. Imai, 1888-90.) 

KACHABI (or, Strictly , Bara).— O utline GRAMMAR or 1.ho Language 
as spoken in District Darrang, Assam, witli Illustrative Sentences, Notes, 
Reading Lessons, and a short Vocabulary, by the Rev. 8. Endlc. (Shillong, 
1884.) 

KABEN. — [Unless otherwise stated, these Karen publications were printed 
at the Mission Press, Tounghoo.] (i) THE PRAYER BOOK: (1) Li Bgau 
Kar en- — (a) The Order for Morning Prayer, tr. under tlie ltov. 0. Wurren by native 
teachers of Tounghoo, und a native Christian Government magistrate (used in 
MB.) ; (ft) Morning and Evening Prayer, by the Rev, T. W. Windley, 1877 ; 
(c) Additions by do., J 878-7!) ; (d) Revised eel. by the Rev. W. E. Jones, 1883. (2) In 
Bway Karen — An Abridged Version, tr. by the Rev. W. E. Jones and Shemonc,188l. 
(3) In Kareneeor Red Karen— A Portion tr. by Shall Poh. (ii) HYMN BOOKS 
(Bgau Karen): (1) Hymns, including some from the 11 Sgau Karen Hymn Book,” 
comp, and tr. by the ltov. T. W. Windley, Ac., 1877. (2) Hymn Book, comp, and 
tr. by the Rev. T. Wi Windley, the ltov. W. E. Jones, and others, 1881. (iii) SER- 
VICE OF SONG, “ THE CHILD JESUS ” (Karen), by the ltov. W. E. Jones, 
1881. (iv) Boven Christinas Carols (Karen), tr. by tlie ltov. A. Salmon, 1887. 
(v) CATECHISMS, TRACTS, SCHOOL BOOKS, Jto (I) A Catechism on 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments (Cowley St. John), 
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(Karen), tr. by the Rev. W. E. Jones and S. Darkey, 1882. (2) Tho Apostles Creed, 
The Lora's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, arranged in instruction* for the 
Snndays throughout tho year, by the llev. S. Klsdalc ; tr. into Sg&u Karen by the 
Rev. A. Salmon and M. D. Kcb, 1888. (8) A Short Catechism for uso before tho 
Church Catechism (Karon), by the Rev. A. Salmon, 1889. (4) Form of Intercessory 
Prayer for Missions (Karen), by the Rev. A. Salmon, 1885. (C) Sketches of Church 
History (Robertson), tr. (Karen) by the Rev. W. E. Jones (MS.) (0) The Karen 
Primer, reprinted from the Baptists' edition, 1888. (7) The Karen Reader, by 
the Rev. J. Hackney, 1883. (8) The Karen Churchman’s Almanac Prise, ed. by 
the Rev. A. Salmon, 1887, Ac. (9) A Hand-book of some Useful Domestic 
Medicine (Sgan Karen), comp, and tr. by the Rev. A. Salmon and J. T. Thoo, 1889. 

(10) The Pole. Star (Karen), issued weekly. (11) Chief Truths of Religion (Rev. 
E. L. Cutts), tr. (Karon) by the Revs. T. W. Windlcy and W. E. Jones (M.S.). 
(12) Foreshadowing* of Christ (Rev. F. Shaw), tr. (Karen) by the Rev. A. Salmon 
(un(iuishod). (13) Questions in the liway dialect, bound with the edition of the 
Sgau Karen Prayer Rook of 1877-9. 

MALAY (in Roman characters). — (i) The prater BOOK: (n) Por- 
t-ions tr. by Bishop McDougall (Singapore, 1858); (ft) Portions of M. and E. and 
Communion Services, tr.by the Rev. W. II. Gomes, 1801 ; (c) Tho Collects, Epistles, 
and many of the Sunday Gospels, tr. by the Rev. J. L. Zehndcr (? 1889). (rZ) En- 
larged edition of the Prayer Book, by the Rev. AY. 11. Gomes (Singapore, 1882). 

(11) SCRIPTURES: (a) St. Matthew's and St. I. liken Gospels, tr. by the Rev. 
J. L . Zeh ndcr (71889); ( ft ) The Epistle to tho Romans, by do. (Sarawak, 1874). 
(iii) HYMNS, comp, and tr. by the llev. W. II.. Gomes : («) Small Collection (Sara- 
wak, 1853) ; (ft) 33 Hymns (do., 18GH) ; (e) 77 Hymns (Singapore, 1878) ; (rf) 2nd cd., 
100 Hymns, (do. 1882) ; (r) 3rd od., 1 37 1 lymns, (do. 1 890). (iv) CATECHISMS : 
(a) First Steps to the Catechism, S.P.C.K. (Sarawak, 1 855.) (ft) A Catechism of the 
Christian Religion in Malay and English, for the use of the Missions of the Church 
in Borneo, to assist and guido the native teachers in catechising. Comp, by 
Bishop McDougall and the Rev. J. L. Zelmdcr. (Sarawak, I860, and S.P.C.K.) 
(v) LIFE OP CHRIST, or Select Port ions of the Gospels, by the Rev. W. H. 
Gomes. (Singapore, J85G.) (vi) THE IiIPE OP CHRIST, tr. by the Rev. J. L. 
Zchnder, 1864, Ac. (vii) VOCABULARY, Mulny-English and Engliah-Malay, 
by do., 18G9. 

MARATHI.— (i) Tlio PBAYBB BOOK: (a) Revision in 1868 by a 
Committee on which the S.P.G. representatives were the Rev. J. Taylor, Ac. ; 
(ft) Abridged ad interim cd. (Kolhapur, 1892). (Revised ed. in preparation.) 
(ii) BT. MARK’S GOSPEL, revised tr. of the first part (Chap. 1-7), assisted 
in by Rev. J. J. Priestley. (Mission Press, Kolhapur, 1883-6.) (iii) COMMEN- 
TARIES : (a) S.P.C.K. Commentary on tho Prayer Book. Parts 1, on Morning 
and Evening Prayer; 2, on the Creed and Litany; 3, on the Communion 
oftico. Tr. assisted in by the Kov. J. J. Priestley. (Mission Press, Kolhapur, 
1883-6). (ft) Professor Lias' Commentary on 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, tr. by 
Rev. J. Taylor. (S.P.C.K. Bombay, 1888.) (c) S.P.C.K. Commentary on St. John's 
Gospel. Half of this tr. by Rev. J. Taylor. (Kolhapur Mission Press for S.P.C.K. 
1889.) (iv) H? MNS : (a) Over 160 hymns were composed by Catechist fiayhoo, 
of tho Ahmednagar Mission about, 1874, but no record of their printing has been 
received, (ft) 240 Hymns Ancient and Modern, tr. and comp, by Rev. J. Taylor. 
(Mission Press, Poona, 1884.) (r) Appendix of 170 new hymns to tho Marathi 
Hymn Book, from tho S.P.O.K. book and A. and M., Yr. by Rev. J. Taylor. 
(Printed by private subscription and given with the whole book to S.P.C.K. 1889.) 
(v) PERIODICALS (a) The Gospeller— A Church Monthly for tho diocese of 
Bombay. Conducted by the Rev. J. Taylor from 1 870 to J 874. [&v ft.] (ft) The 
PriSkashak (Enlightener)- A Church Monthly started in December 1879 by the 
Rev. T. Williams, then of the Aluncdnagar Mission, for the instruction of the 
Converts and Native Mission Agents, Ac. The organisation of the Ahmednagar 
Mission depends materially upon the Pmkashak, which has Iwomo an essential 
part of the system. It has also been in demand for other Missions. (Bombay 
formerly; new Ahmednagar Mission.) (vi) MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS fte. : 
(a) “Is there any proof that the Christian Religion is given by God 7” by 
Rev. Nehemiah Goreh (Poona) ; (ft) Maclear’s 11 First Class-book of the Ohnxeh 
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Catechism of the Ohuroh of England, with Sorlptnral Proofs," tr. by Rev. T. 
Williams (Bombay, 1874) ; (o) A tract on Confirmation and two other tracts, tr. 
partly by Rev. J. J. Priestley (Kolhapur, 1888-6). (d to k by Bov. J. Taylor.) 
(i§> “Faith and Duty" (revision and editing) (S.P.C.K., Bombay, 1870) ; (a) An 
original tract from the Sanskrit on the TuLsi Worship (S.P.O.K., 1871) ; (f) An 
original work, with Sanskrit, Marathi, and Canarcse authorities, on the Lingam 
Worship (Bombay, 1876) ; (y) an original tract on Caste, with Sanskrit and Marathi 
authorities (S.P.C.K., Bombay, 1879) ; (A) Twenty-four Papers on the Hindu Sects, 
from Dr. Wilson's work ; (i) Dr. K. M. Banerjea’s work, M The Relation between 
Christianity and Hinduism" (Poona, 1881); O') Prayers and Short Devotional 
Forms ; (it) “ Little Meg's Children," tr. by Mrs. Taylor and revised by the Rev. 
J. Taylor (The Tract Society, 1889). 

MUM DARI. — (i) Tho PRAYER BOOK (a) Morning and Evening 
Prayer, Litany, tho Collects, and the Offices for Holy Communion, Baptism, 
Churching of Women, Burial Service and a selection of Psalms ; tr. by the Rev. 
J. C. Whitley and Native Clergy of Cliota Nagporo. A portion of Morning and 
Evening Prayer had boon in use some time — this was revised and added to as 
above in 1889. (Ranchi, 7 1890.) (ii) A CATECHISM, by tho Rev. P. Boclra. 
(Ranchi, Lithograph.) (iii) A PRIMER, for tho assistance of Missionaries and 
others, by the Rev. J. C. Whitley. (Pub. by the Indian Government, *1873.) 

PAHAB.EE (in Nagrcc character). — Tho language of tho Hill tribes in the 
Raj Mahul district was reduced to a written character in 1825-6, by the Rev. 
T. Christian, who produced a VOCABULARY and a tr. of ST. LUKE'S 
GOSPEL, but owing to his early death neither appears to liavo been printed. 

PERSIAN.— (i) The SCRIPTURES : (a) Tho Old Testament, tr. by tho 
Rev. T. Robinson, an Indian Chaplain in connection with Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta. (Bishop’s College, 1822-7.) This work was the most valuable acquisi- 
tion to tho Biblical literature of the East, that had proceeded from European 
labour up to that period. (ft) The History of Joseph. (Bishop's College, 1825.) 
(ii) The PRAYER BOOK, tr. by the Rev. G. Ledgard, 1874. 

SANSCRIT.— (i) CHRISTA SANGITA, or the Sacred History of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in Sanscrit Verse (in Deva-Nagri characters), by tho Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Mill. In 4 parts, 1831-8; 2nd ed., four parts in one, 1843. (Bishop's 
College, Calcutta.) (ii) Our Lord's Sermon on the Monnt, in Sanscrit Verse, by tho 
Rev. Dr. Mill. (Bishop's College, Calcutta, previously to 1 849.) The opinion formed 
of the “Christa Sangita” at the timo of its publication was that it was the most 
valuable composition in an Indian language that hail ever proceeded from an 
European pen. Its accuracy and excellence were so highly appreciated by all 
the native scholars that it was admitted as a standard work, (iii) The Raghu- 
vansa by Kalidasa, No. 1 (1-3 Cantos), with notes and grammatical explanations 
by the Rev. K. M. Banerjca. (Thacker, Calcutta, 1866.) (iv) The Kumara 
Sambhava of Kalidasa, with notes and explanations in English, by the Rev. K. M. 
Banerjea. (Thacker, Calcutta, and Williams & Norgatc, London, 1867.) 
(v) TRACTS, Ac. (by tho Rev. T. Williams) : ( a ) A tract on the Resurrection. 
(Mission Press, Rewari.) (ft) Prebendary Row's “ Present Day " on the Resurrec- 
tion. (MS., not yet printed.) (c) The Second Mandalu of tho Ilgveda. (MS.) 
(d) A work on the “ Horse Sacrifice (Asvamedu)," taking the Yajiooveda account 
as the text (a) Three original articles on the Arya ftamuj Movement. The flnt 
two were printed in the Arya Samuj's own paper, but the last they apparently 
refuse to publish. 

SINGHALESE. — HYMNAL, by the Rev. C. Senanayake. (Government 
Press, Colombo.) 

TAMIL. — (i) SCRIPTURES: (1) Selections from the Old Testament in 
Tamil, designed chiefly for the use of Schools. Parts I., II., 1829 ; Parts III.- 
V III. , 1830. (2) Do. in English and Tamil Parts I., II., 1829 ; Farts VIII.-X., 1830. 
(Prepared and printed at the Vepery Mission.) (3) The Old and New Testaments, 
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tr. by the Rev. Dr. Bottler and J. P. Irion. (Vepeiy 1880-1.) (4) Revised version of 
the Bible, by a Committee of Missionaries, Rev. Dr. Bottler, too. (Vepery, 1833.) 
(B) The Old and New Testaments, tr. out of the original tongues and with the former 
trs. diligently compared and revised under the auspices of the Bible Society. 
(Madras, 1860.) In this revision the Rev. T. Brotherton, one of the S.P.G. 
Missionaries, had "a principal share.” (6) The Bible in Tamil, tr. from the 
original tongues. (Bible Society, Madras, 1855.) (7) Tho New Testament, revised 
by a Committee of representatives of several Missionary Societies, including, for 
tho S.P.G., the Revs. H. Bower, Dr. Caldwell, and T. Brotherton, the chief reviser 
being Mr. Bower. Begun in 1858 and completed in 1884, the old version known 
as that of Fabricins being adopted as the basis. For the help rendered by liberal 
grants of money and the entiro services of Mr. Bower, the S.P.G. received the 
thanks of the Bible Society, and the (Lambeth) degree of D.D. was conferred on 
Mr. Bower. (8) The Bible, tr. out of the original tongues into Tamil, and with 
former trs. diligently compared find revised under the auspices of the Bible Society. 
(Madras, 1871.) (ii) The PRAYER BOOK : (1) The Prayer Book, with tho 
Psalter pointed for singing. The Psalter was also issued in a separate form. 
(Vepery M ission, 1828.) (2) The Ordination .Service, tr. by the Rev. V. D. Coombes. 
(Vepeiy? 1841.) (3) The39Arcticlcs,tr.bytlicHov. A. (J. Thompson. (Vepery? 1842.) 

(4) Revised edition oC the Prayer Book by a Committee of Missionaries. 

(5) Revised version by a Committee of Missionaries, (iii) HYMNS : The Tamil 

llymn Book, revised and re-arranged for Church of England use by Bishop Cald- 
well in conjunction with Bishop Sargent-, (iv) LYRA TAMILICA, by tho Rev. C. 
S. Kohlholf. (B.P.C.K. 1872.) (v) MISCELLANEOUS: (1) Sermons for 

tho use of Catechists, selected from the discourses of Missionaries of the 
time and from those of Fabricius. (Vepery, 1830-1.) (2) A Protestant 

Catechism, showing the princi]>al errors of the Church of Rome. In 4 
parts. Originally published in English by the Dublin Society for promoting 
English Protestant Schools in Ireland, and reprinted by S.P.C.K. Tr. into 
Tamil by the Rev. Dr. Bottler and Rev. J. P. Irion. (Vepery, 1830.) (3) Walter's 
Church History, tr. by the Revs. Dr. Bottler and J. P. Irion. (Vepery, 1830-1.) 
By the Rev. A. F. Caenimcrer : — (4) A Brief Analysis of the New Testament 
Hisloiy (according to the chronological arrangement of Professor MichaeUs) 
(1854); (5) Historical and Geographical Index of the Names and Places men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (1853) ; (i>) Analysis of the New Testament (1854); 
(7) Exposition of the Collects and Gospel Lessons, 2 vols. (1854) ; (8) Raley's 
Horae Paulinae (1855) ; (9) N icholl’s Sunday Exercises (1855) ; (10) Harmony of 
the Gospels (about 1855) ; (11) Titles and Characters of Our Blessed Lord (about 
1855); (12) Bogatskv’s Golden Treasury (1855) ; (13) Exposition of the Book of 
Psalms (1857); (14) Eighty-six Sketches, with Skeletons of Sermons (1857). 

(15) Bishop Portcus' Evidences, tr.by the Rev. V. D. Coombes. (Vepeiy, about 1842.) 

(16) Marsh on the Collcuts, tr. by the Rev. A. C. Thompson. (Vepery, about 1842.) 

(17) Bishop of Peterborough's Conversations on the Otiiccs of the Church, tr. by tho 
Rev. E. J. Jones. (Vepery, about 1842.) (18) Bishop Butlers Analog}'; (19) Pear- 
son's Exposition of the Creed (IN 72) ; (20) Four iSeries of Sermons by the Rev. 
Dr. Bower. (S.l’.C.K., Vepery.) (21) New Testament Commentary, revised by the 
Rev. Dr. Bower (8.P.C.K. 1886-8.) (22) Notes on the Catechism, by the Rev. 
W. Belton (S.P.C.K., 1888). (23) The One Thing Needful, tr. from the German 
by the Rev. Dr. Bottler. (Vepeiy Mission Press, 1832.) (24) Tho Superiority of 
Christianity to the Religious of India as regards the Promotion of Virtue, Educa- 
tion, and Civilisation, and also with respect to Fitness for Universal Adoption. 
Tamil, with an English tr. By the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, 1860. (25) Companion to 
the Holy Communion, by Bishop Caldwell. (S.P.C.K. 1882.) (26) Four Pamphlets 
by Bishop Caldwell. (27) The Banner of the Cross, a Monthly Church Magazine, 
edited by the Ramnad Missionaries. (Ramnad.) (28) Seal of the Lord, by 
the. Rev. Dr. Kennett. (S.P.C.K. 1884.) (29) Epitome of Churdi History during 
tho First Three Centuries, by the Rev. C.E. Konnet . (S.P.C.K.) By the Rev. G U. 
Popo, D.D. (30) A Treatise on the Person of Christ (S.P.C.K., Madras) ; (31) A 
Compendium of Religious Teaching, for Schools and Christian Families (Tanjcir® 
Mission Depository) ; (32) The Folly of Demon Worship ; (33) A First Catechism 
of Tamil Grammar for Schools (S. India Christian Book Society, Madras) ; 
(34) A Second Catechism of do, ; (35) A Third or Complete Grammar of the Tamil 
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Language In both its dialects, with the Native Authorities ; (36) A Handbook of 
the Tamil Languago ; (37) A Tamil Prose Reading Book ; (84 to 87, American Mis- 
sion Press, Madras) ; (38) A Tamil Poetical Anthology, with Grammatical Notes 
and Vocabulary (Hunt, Madras, 1853) ; (39) Morris's History of England (School 
Book Society, Madras). (40) Alphabet Lessons, and (41) Reading Books, English 
and Tamil, consisting of Selections from the Old Testament. [See Scriptures (i).] 
(S.P.G. Vepery, 1829-30.) (42) Two First Reading Books, tr. by the llev. Dr. Dower. 
(7 Vediarpuram, 1857.) (43) English and Tamil Reader, comp, by the Rev. A. 
Johnson, 1868. (44) First Tamil English Reading Book, by J. G. Scymcr, M.A., 
for tho S.P.G. (Vepery, 1850.) (45) Manual of the Elements of Chemistry, tr. by 
the Rev. Dr. Bower. Vediarpuram, 1857.) (48) A Dictionary of the Tamil and 
English Languages, by the Rev. Dr. Rot tier. Part 1. 1834 ; Part II. 1836-7, revised 
by tho Revs. A. F. Caemmercr and W. Taylor ; Part III. 1839, and Part IV. 1841, 
revised by tho Rev. W. Taylor and T. V. Moodolly. (Vepery, Madras.) 
(47) Vocabulary. [&c No. V., p. 806, under Burmese.] (48) A Grammar of tho Tamil 
Language, comp, by R. F. Const ; Joseph Bcscbi, Jesuit Missionary ; tr. by 
C. H. Horst. (S.P.G. Vepery, 1831.) By the Rev. A. Vethecan : -(translations) 
(49) Tho Faithful Promise, (50) The Min'd of .Jesus, (51) The WonlH of Jesus (Tra- 
vancoro, 1857-9), (52) Simple Prayers lor Communicants, (53) A Catechism for 
tho Children of tho Chnr-cli on Conti rmation, (54) A First Book of Prayers (Batti- 
caloa, 1883-G) ; (compilations) (55) A Commentary to the Epistle to the Romans, 
(56) do. to the Canticles (Christian V. Education Society, 1870-1), (57) A Cate- 
chism of Tamil Grammar (1850) ; (prosaic compositions) (58) "Choose the Best" 
(Travancorc, 1863); (59) "Rev. X. Dovadasan" (1887); (poetical compositions 
published in India by the Rev. A. Vethecan) ; (59) 120 Scripture Aphorisms 
(1851), (61) Forty Pieces of Christian Morality (1851), (61) The Miracles Ac. of 
Christ Versified (1852), (62) The Parables of Christ Vers i lied (1871), (63) Proverbs 
of Solomon in distichs(l872), (64) Thu Man of Experience (Ecclesiastes in Tamil 
Poetry, (1873), (65) The Song of Songs (1874), (66) Ceylon under the English 
(attention is drawn to the characteristics of Christianity) (1874), (67) Tho Little 
Bister (in which the follies of heathenism arc exposed) (1865), (68) A Compen- 
dium of Paradise Lost (I8G3), (69) “ Par; id i sc Regained,” in Tamil Poetry. 
(70) " Chandrodhayani, a Brief History of the Christian Church during the First 
Four Centuries," by Rev. A. Wnstcotl and Rev. S. Y. Abraham. 

TELTTGU.— (i) THE FRAYEB BOOK mid part of THE BIBLE, tr. 
by Rev. W. Howell (1842). (ii) BIBLE HISTORY LESSONS (Old Testa- 
ment), by the Rev. J. Clay. (S.P.C.K., Madras, 1862.) (iia) An ELEMEN- 
TARY CATECHISM, by the Rev. J. Clay. (Pub. privately before 1862.) 
(iii) Compendium of PEARSON ON THE CREED, by the Rev. J. Clay. 
(S.P.C.K. 1883.) (iv) MANUAL OF PBAYERS, comp, with a view to private 
use, by the Rev. R. D. Shepherd. (S.P.C.K. 1883.) 

URDU (or Hindustani).— (i) SCRIP tubes : The Lesson, from the 
Apocrypha, tr. by tho Rev. G. Ijedgard. (Roman characters.) (Byculla, 1886.) 
(ii) The PRAYER BOOK: (1) A translation made by tho Rev. W. Smith 
(not S.P.G.) was published at Bishop’s College, Calcutta. In the revision of this 
the Rev. 8. Slater assisted, (iii) The PSALTER (Rev. Dr. Kay's version), tr. 
by tho Rev. S. Slater. (Bishop's College, Calcutta, 1861.) (iv) LORD BACON'S 
CONFESSION OF FAITH and other Useful Treatises, tr. by Professor Alt. 
(Calcutta, 1822.) (v) (a) "Munyut-uMJman ”(A Desire of All Nations), a treatise 
on the Divinity of Christ, addressed to the Mahoinmcdaus, by the Rev. S. Slater. 
(Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 1854.) (h) Sarchashnia-i-Muhabb&t (the Fountain 
of Love), addressed to Mnhommedans, by the llev. S. Slater. (Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, 1860 and 1861.) (vi) SACRED POETRY, by Catechist T. Ali. 
(Calcutta, previous to 1868.) (vii) By the Rev. Tam Cli&ud: — (a) Khat ba 
nam Diognetus-Ke, a translation from the original Greek of " The Epistle to 
Diognetus." (S.P.C.K., Calcutta, I860, and Agra, 1875.) (6) Mawoiz-i-Ugbn, a 

monthly religions periodical, issued with tho hope of preaching the Gospel to 
the middle and higher classes. (Delhi, 1867-9.) (c) Risalah Delhi Society, a 

monthly periodical of the Delhi Literary Society. (Delhi, 1872-5.) (d) Miftfili- 
nl-Imfin : a Manual of the Christian Faith, comp, from Bishop Wilson’s M Know- 
ledge and Practice of Christianity.” (S.P.C.K. Agra, 1876.) (e) Tas Kirat- 
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ul-Mominin : Neander’s "Memorials of Christian Life." Fart I. (Ludhiana 
P.R.B.S., 1878.) Part II. (Ludhiana, P.R.B.S. 1882.) (/) Ainu’l HayAt: Bishop 
Bickersteth of Exeter’s “ The Spirit of Life.” (8.P.C.K. 1883.) (g) Tuhfat-um- 
nisa: "The Women of Christendom,” by the author of "Chronicles of the 
Sohdnberg-Cotta Family.” (S.P.C.E. Ludhiana, 1885.) (A) The Necessity of 

Revelation, and (i) The Corruption of Human Nature : Lectures. ((Jmritsnr, 
1887.) (viii) The S.P.C.K. Commentary on the Pmyer Book, tr. by the Rev. G. 
Ledgard (Persian characters). (Bombay, 1891.) (ix) Usfil-ud-Din : The 
Principles of the Christian Religion. A Catechism for children based on the 
Church Catechism, tr. by the Rev. 8. B. barrel, from the Rev. 11. Crossman's 
"Introduction to the Knowledge of the Christian Religion.” (8.P.C.K. 1873.) 
(Part II. in MS.) 


(6) EUROPE. 

DUTCH (“ Low Dutch ”).—(i) Tim pbatbb BOOK: (a) An ed. of 
750 copies of the Liturgy in English and 11 Low Dutch" was provided by the 
Society for the Dutch in New York City and Province in 1709-10. Its prepara- 
tion was entrusted to Mr. Yandcrcykcn, Reader of the Royal Dutch Chapel at 
St. James’s ; and the printing appears to have been done in Holland by Crellius. 
On July 20, 1711, the destruction of Socinianizcd Prayer Books in English and Dutch 
at Lambeth Palace was ordered, but through some misunderstanding the order 
was not carried cut until February 1710, when they were burnt to ashes in the 
kitchen of tho Palace. < h ) Another ed. was prepared in 1713- 14* with the 
assistance of Messrs. Nucella and Goughian. [Sec Jo., December 2, 1709, 
April 28, 1710, December 4,1713, and February 3 and 17, 171G; and Select 
Committee, May 3, and July 19, 1712, June 15, November 30 , ami December 14, 
1713.] (ii) SCHOOL BOOKS : Elementary books in the Dutch language, comp, 
by the Rev. W. Wright of the Cape of Good Hope, for use of the National Schools 
under his charge in 1822. 

FRENCH. — BIBLES and PRAYER BOOKS in French were formerly 
sent in large quantities to America by the Society to supply the French settlers 
in New York, New Rocliolle, Carolina, and Halifax. During tlie first twenty 
years of the Society a French ed. of its ANNUAL REPORT was frequently 
issued, and from 1852 to 1890 u French tr. of its QUARTERLY PAPER 
was regularly published. 

GERMAN (sometimes called "High Dutch” in connection with the 
following).— The PRAYER BOOK, tr. under the direction of a Select Com- 
mittee of the Society, by the Rev. J. J. Caesar, Chaplain to the King of Prussia, 
and the Bishop of London (1715), tho latter undertaking the cost of printing as 
a benefaction to the Society. This ed. of 1,500 copies was for the Palatines in the 
Province of New York, whom the Society had taken under its care. Copies 
wero sent also to the Germans in Virginia (1 720) and Nova Scotia (1751), and 
a reprint was made in 1770 for the congregation at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 
and some disbanded soldiers at Montreal were supplied in 1788. 

SPANISH.- NEW TESTAMENT, tr. on his own account by S.Von- 
dereykon, Clerk and Reader of the Dutch congregation at St. James's, 1708-9. 
The Society encouraged tlie venture by contributing £ J 40 for 300 copies. 

WELSH. — QUARTERLY PAPERS of the Society : A Welsh edition 
issuod since 1852. {See next page.) 

(3) HOME PUBLICATIONS. 

The principal home publications of the Society have been 

Thu Chabteh— its first publication. At the opening meeting, Jane 27, 
1701, tho printing of 500 copies was ordered under the superintendence of 
Serjeant Hook and Mr. Corayns, who arranged it in paragraphs and added 
marginal notes. Tho cost was borne by 1 lie President, and the copies were dis- 
tributed among the members in the following month. There Rave been many 
reprints, and copies are always in stock, f&s p. 925.] 
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The Fork op Deputation. [£tep. 822.] Five hundred oopiee on parchment, 
June 1702. 

Anniversary Srrm onb, preached at the annual meetings of the Society, and 
printed as part of the Report each year from 1702 to 1853 (omitting 1708, 1843, 
and 1849), and occasionally since. [See list, pp. 833-4.] 

Annual Reports, 1704 to 1892, omitting the years 1707-9, for which there 
waB no report beyond the information contained in the Anniversary Sermon. 
The farm of the first Report (1704) was folio, four pages ; of 1705 and succeeding 
years, quarto or octavo as at present. A regular list of Missionaries was added in 
1717. The first Report has boon reprinted, bat copies of the other Reports up to 
1860 are very scarce, and not now to be obtained. Sets more or less complete 
have however been supplied to several centres in America— New York (General 
Theological Seminary, &c.), Hartford, Halifax, See. — and it is desirable that this 
should be more widoly known. (Copies now printed annually, 23,000.) 

Collection of the Society’s Papers— consisting of the Charter, tho 
Request, tho Qualifications or Missionaries, Instructions for tho Clergy and for 
Schoolmasters, Prayers for tho use of the Cliarity Schools in America, List of 
Society's Members, The Missionaries' Library, Standing Orders relating to tho 
Society, Committee, Members, and Officers (first edition in 1706, pp. 60, quarto ; 
several reprints with additions). 

Journal of the Travels and Ministry of the Rev. George Kjbitji in 
North America (1702-4). (92 pp. quarto, 1706.) 

Whitr-Kknnkt Catalogue, 1713. f/ftrp. 815.] 

Historical Account of the Society to 1728. liy the Rev. Dr. 
Humphreys, Secretary of tho Society. (1729, pp. 356, octavo.) 

Occasional and Quarterly Paters and News from the Missions. Up to 
1833 the Annual Report was tlic only channel of communication between the Society 
and its subscribers. In that year the Society began to print at uncertain intervals 
the more important despatches which from time to time were sent home. In 
1839 the regular issue of t( Quarterly Papers " for f roe distribution was substituted. 
Down to 1876 the size was octavo, and quarto from thcnco to 1891, when “ Tho 
Quarterly Missionary Leaf ” was superseded by “ News from tho Missions,” eight 
pages, also free and containing so vend illustrations — the previous “Quarterly 
Papers ” had only ono. A Welsh edition has been issued from 1852 to 1892, and 
a French edition from 1852 to 1890. (Quarterly issue 1892, 158,600 copies, 
including 1,000 Welsh.) 

Missions to the Heathen (43 Numbers, 1844-G3). 

The CuuRcn in the Colonies (37 Numbers, 184:1-60). 

Annals of Colonial Dioceses (5 vols., Fredericton, New Zealand, Toronto, 
Quebec, Adelaide, 1847-52). 

The Gospel Missionary. A monthly (illustrated) magazine, begun in 1862, 
and intended chiefly for children, (rrice Jr/. Demy 16mn., pp. 16, to 1870; fcp. 8vo, 
pp. 16, 1870-80 ; crown 4to, pp. 8, 1881-92 ; monthly issue in 1892, 23,250 copies.) 

The Monthly Record.— Commenced in 1852 by the Rev. J. W. Colcnso,then 
and for some time “a zealous member of tho Society.” Intended for the more 
educated classes. (Demy 18mo, pp. 24, to end of 1855, then its place taken by the 
" Mission Field.") 

The Mission Field (1856-1892). A monthly magazine, the successor of 
the “ Monthly Record.” Tlic chief aim nf this periodical is to secure a faithful 
record of the Society's work,* and for this it is and ever will be valued. Consider- 
ing the many unattractive forms through which it hsis passed, the failure of tho 
public to recognise its intrinsic merits was not to bo wondered at. Tlic diango 
made in 1888, seenring larger type, good illustrations, and other improvements, 
lias been attended with more success than any former ventures. (40 pp. largo 
roy. 8 vo. Price 2d. Monthly issue in 1892, 14,625 copies.) 

Third Jubilee Publications 1 851-2. (“ First Week of the Third Jubilee 
Account of Meeting at St. Martin's Hall; Letters of the American Bishops; 
Sermons by Bishops Doano and Hcnshaw (US.); Commemoration Verses, &c.) 

Personal Recollections of British Burma (1878-9). By Bishop Titcomb 
of Rangoon. (1880, pp. 103, 2s. 6 d.) 


* In approving of this plan (adopted in previous publications of the Society) of 
11 circulating the unadorned accounts of the Missionaries themselves " the Bishop of 
Calcutta said in 1845: 11 These trustworthy and simple accounts, transport us, ns it were, 
to the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of fit. Paul.’ 1 
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Fbox East to West. By Bishop Straohan of Rangoon. (1882, pp. 262, 3*. 64.) 

Journals or the Mabhonaland Mission, 1888-92. By Bishop Knight- 
Brace. (1892, 2«. 61.) 

Classified Digest of the Records of the Society, 1701-1892 (pp. 1000, 
IBs. net, or 13«. if ordered direct from the Society's Office. Three editions issued 
in 1893, the fourth in 1894.) 

Miscellaneous. — Pamphlets and leaflets bearing on the work and claims 
of the Society, including Sermons, Speeches, Historical Sketches, Reward Books 
for Children, See. ; also Maps, Diagrams, and Slides for Magic Lanterns, designed 
to illustrate the Society’s work. A catalogue muy be had on application. 

The following books, &c., also deserve notico as being published on behalf of 
the Sodety : — 11 Three Addresses on tho Instruction of the Negroes,” by Bishop 
Gibson of London in 1727 (see p. 8) ; “ The Knowledge and Practice of Christianity 
made Posy ; or, an Essay towards an Instruction for the Indians ," composed and 
published by Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man in 1741, 11 on purpose to promote 
the good Designs of the Society." (An extract from the Preface can still be 
obtained from the Society.) 

Propaganda. Being an Abstract of the Designs and Proceedings of the 
Society, with extracts from the Annual Sermons. By the Rev. Josiah Pratt. 
(Baldwin, Paternoster Row. 1819-20, pp. 202.) 

“ His torical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England in the 
Nobth amshtoav Colonies previous to the Independence of the United StateB : 
chiefly from tho MS. documents of the Society,” by the Rev. Canon Hawkins 
Secretary of the Society. One of the most important publications made on 
Vmlinlf of the Society. Much of it originally appeared in the 14 British Journal.” 
(One vol. 468 pp. 8vo. 1840. Fdlowcs, Lndgate Street. Out of print.) 

“Work in the Colonies.” (Griffith & Farrun. 1865, pp. 374.) 

For some years after 1852 information connected with the Society wa3 
frequently communicated to 11 Tho Ecclesiastical Gazette " and 11 The Colonial 
Church Chronicle,” two independent publications. 


(4) THE LIBRARY. 
(a) The MS. Collection. 


This mainly consists of Reports and Letters of the Society’s Missionaries and 
foreign correspondents, and the Journals of the Society, dating from 1701. Mis- 
sionaries of the present who sometimes think their communications slighted, 
would be consoled could they see the eagerness with which the writings of their 
predecessors of the 18th century arc sought after by historians; and they may 
rest assured that, although it is not possible for the Society to publish all that 
they send, every one of their productions is read, noted, and preserved in a fonn 
ea sily accessible to those who come after, so that tho archives of the Society will 
continue to be the richest chronicles of the Colonial and Missionary Churches 
The MS. collection may be thus grouped . _ roa 
Letters and Reports of the Missionaries &c.— 18fA Century: A MSS., 


op 

boxes of iettere not yet bound. Wh Century: O MSS., 1801-50 (Originals), not 
yet bound; D MSS., Original Letters, 1851-92, 105 vols.; E MSS., Original 
Reports, 185G-92, 46 vols. Contemporary Copies : H MSS. 8 vols., Europe, 1833-92 ; 
I MSS. 57 vols., Asia, 1833-92 ; J MSS. 27 vols., Africa, 1836-92 ; K MSS. 87 vols., 
America, 1833-92; L MSS. 15 vols., West Indies, Central and South America, 
1834-92 ; M MSS. 21 vols., Australasia, 1834-92. 

Journals of Proceedings of tite Society (56 volumes) and its Com- 
mittees (47 vols. Standing Committee and 75 Miscellaneous), 1701-1892, with four 
Appendices (A, B, C, D) to the Journals. . , . . 

Colonial Letters to the Bishop of London.— Originals presented to tho 
Society by Bishop Jackson, in I860, and now bound in four volumes, 1803-28. 
Agoount Books, 1701-1892. 


(6) The White Kennbt Collection. 

Dr. White Kennet, Dean (and afterwards Bishop) of Peterborough, offend to 
the Society in Fob. 1713 a collection of about 300 tracts relating to America, and 
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in April he laid before the Society a Catalogue of Books, chiefly on the subject 
of America, which he designed to give to the Society <( for the perpetual us© and 
service of the Corporation.” Two hundred and fifty copies of the catalogue were 
printed under the titlo “ Bibliuthcot# Americana Primordi & : an Attempt towards 
laying the Foundation of an American Library, in several Books, Papers, and writ- 
ings, humbly given to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. For the perpetual uso and bonctit of their Members, their Missionaries, 
tlicir Friends, Correspondents, and others concerned in the good design of planting 
and promoting Christianity, within Her Majesty’s Colonies and Plantations in the 
West Indies. By a Member of the Society. 4to. 1713.” This library was sup- 
plemented by gifts of books from Dr. Hans Sloano and other friends, and it was 
anticipated that such a collection of books would be niado as would be useful not 
only to the Society’s members and Missionaries, but to which, upon emergencies, 
might recur the officers of Government and the State. The necessity for some 
prominent and permanent record of the Society’s possessions is marked in this 
case. The library was duly cared for at first, added to, and improved, lint as 
time went on and officials changed, its history became forgotten ; and (to reverse 
the order of tho proverb) “ ont of mind ” led to the books being thrust “ out of 
sight,” and many have passed beyond recovery. The remnunt, now carefully guarded, 
consists of about 300 volumes, chiefly historical, theological, and polemical works. 
Yet though diminished, the Library is looked upon with wistful eyes by American 
collectors. [lirfcrcnM* ("(6) Tho White Rennet Collection”). — Jo., Fob. 13, 
April 17, 1713; Nov. 19, 1714 ; Jan. 14, Feb. 18, 1713; Sept. 16, 1716.] 

(<?) The General Collection ok Printed Works. 

This comprises copies of the Society’s publications [*«rp. 813-3], works on Mis- 
sions generally. Biographies, Translations, Geographical, Ethnological, and other 
works, in all about 2,500 volumes. Of thesn 350 volumes arc made up of Journals of 
Proceedings of Provincial and Diocesan Conventions, Synods, Church Societies, 
Committees, Ac.; Charges, Diocesan Records, &c., forming a rare store of infor- 
mation on Church organisation and progress in tho Colonies, Ac. 


CHAPTER XCV1T. 

MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

ALTHOUGH the Society has seldom employed agents for Medical work ex- 
clusively, it was the first (nnn-Rniunn) Medical Missionary Society, and among 
the earliest if not- the earliest to maintain Missionaries possessing medical 
diplomas [1]. In accordance with the terms of the IxKiucst of General Cod- 
rington of Barbados superintendence of “the sick and maimed Negron i and 
SerratiU” outlie Codringlon Estates was begun in 1712 by the Kev. J. Holt, 
and medical training still forms a part, of the college course [2]. For forty 
years past there has never been a time when there lias not been on its list 
at least one Missionary holding a medical diploma— o.g. t Dr. McDongnll in 
Borneo, Dr. Callaway in .South Africa, and Dr. Stracban in India, whose 
labours among the natives in those parts are widely known and vnlned. The 
students at St. Augustine’s College all receive medical training in the Canter- 
bury Hospital as part oE their college course, and since 1875 the Society has 
supplemented this training by securing for those students who have been 
accepted for work in India the advantage of residence in London, and daily 
work and instruction under the medical staff of King’s College or St. George's 
Hospitals [31. 

Thus in the rankB of the Society’s Missionaries in all parts of the world there 
are men more or less qualified to heal the sick or alleviate their sufferings. 
Occasionally tho colonists have been ministered to by* them, in the absence of a 
regular doctor, but the medical work of the Missionaries lies chiefly among the 
natives of India, Borneo, Africa, Madagascar, British Columbia, and British 
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Guiana, and Corea. In most of these countries there are in connection with the 
Society's Missions dispensaries and hospitals where many patients receive treatment. 

The dispensaries in South India are for the most part in charge of M medical 
evangelists " — that is, native Christian laymen who have received a medical educa- 
tion at the Society's expense, and whose duty is, whilst administering to people's 
bodily ailments, to endeavour to do good to their souls [4]. This branch of work 
has been greatly extended in consequence of the success of the Medical Mission 
established by the Rev. Dr. Strachan at Nazareth. Originally attached to the 
Ramnad district, Dr. Strachan exhibited there so much medical talent that it was 
thought advisable to set him apart for the special work of commencing a Medical 
Mission. After studying at the Medical School in Madras and then at Edinburgh, 
where ho gained high honours, Dr. Strachan entered on his labours as a Medical 
Missionary at Nazareth in 1870. The results surpassed tho most sanguine expecta- 
tions. By 1872 the number of patients treated in one year had risen to 40,000— 
many people having come from 40 to 80 miles. Almost every caste and overy grade 
of society are represented among the sick. 

No one, said Dr. Strachan in 1872, can live amongst the natives of South India 
without being appalled by the amount of physical suffering they endure for want 
of proper medical aid. The remedies of the heathen native doctors are often 
worse than the diseases they attempt to cure [»]. The daily round at Nazareth 
was thus described by him in t hat year :— 

“ Every day in tho week, except Sundays, about 150 patients assemble at the Dispen- 
sary. It is a picturesque and interesting group. Malioinmcdans, Christians, Brahmins, 
Veflalers, Chnnors, Rheddies, Nuiks, Pariahs, Pullens, &c., are all sitting together, 
suffering from disease common to all, and thus bearing witness (notwithstanding caste 
distinctions) to a common humauity. Tickets are given us they arrive, and in that order 
tho patients ore seen. The day’s work commences with two short religious services, ono 
for tlio men and one for the women. In this it is usual to read and briefly expound one 
of our Lord’s parables or miracles, and then to pray for (rod’s blessing upon the sick 
in soul and body, and upon the means being used for their recovery. Thus 
day by day the gontlu dew of God’s Holy Word has been distilled into hearts 
softened, and, in some sense, prepared for its reception, by affliction. Day by day 
tho Brahmin and the Pariah have alike heard words whereby they may be saved, 
have boon taught tho most exalted endu of morality, and exhorted to go forth and 
put its precepts inLo practice in their houses and in the world at large. Day by day 
strains, as from the spirit-world, have fallen upon soino about whom tlio shades of death 
have begun to gather, telling of the glories of another world, and linw those glories may 
bo won. I usually begin to proscribe uliout half past six o’clock, and keep it np continu- 
ously until eleven o’clock. This is a severe mid ox lia listing strain upon tlio mental 
]H)wers. I take as much pains with a Pullen as 1 do with u Brahmin or oven a European. 
There have boon 200 in-patients during the year. These all diet themselves, and are, for 
tlio most part, people who have either met with uu accident or upon wliom I have 
operated, and who therefore require watching and nursing. . . . Some of tho ignorant 
natives in those parts think tliut u God has descended amongst thorn. May God give me 
grace to show the loving, gentle, sympathising character of onr blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ!” [5ciJ. 

Since Dr. Strachaiis dcjuirturc tho good work at Nazareth lias been successfully 
maintained under the siiiieriiitcndenoe of t he Rev. A. Margoscliis. The daily' 
average attendance in the dispensary exceeds 100 [ti]. 

Great as is the need of medical men for India it is exceeded by the need of 
medical n omen, For though the greater proportion of Hindu females are not 
produdod by Bocial customs from attending the public dispensaries and hospitals, 
it is otherwise with tlio Mahommcdaii and with tho high-olass Hindu women, 
“ the rad majority ” of whom “ would rather die than be seen by an English doctor." 
Incessant pain, unrelieved by medical aid, has proved to be a strong incentive to 
suicido among tho native women in India, and it is known that many poor creatnres 
have deliberately chosen to die rather tlinn bo seen by a man,* and that numbers 

* At ono time Dr. Stnurhan was frequently asked to visit Maliommedan Indies in 
sickness. When ho did so, “ I found ” (said he) “ my patient placed behind a 1 purda ’ or 
curtain. Rho and tho womcn-folk were on the inner side, and I and tlio men-folk on 
the outer side of the curtain. On asking to fool her pulse, the hand was tliruRt through 
a slit in tlio curtain. If the tongue had to bo inspected, it was slipped through a smaller 
slit higher up. I might diagnose a fracture of the leg or a tumour in the nook by th ese 
means if I could’ [6a] 
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have been poisoned by wearied-out relatives [7], The dispensary of a medical 
woman In lodia “ is like an idol’s shrine : with such axnased and adoring thank- 
fulness do they receive her help "—was the description given by the late Mrs. 
Winter, whose labours at Delhi for nearly a quarter of a century have been noticed 
on pp. 617-19 [8]. 

Of recent years the S.P.C.K. has made large grants for the establishment of 
Medical Missions in India and other parts, and by means of the aid derived from 
this new source the Medical work in the S.P.G. Missions in South India and in 
Madagascar is being largely developed. 

Hospitals for the natives were established in the Society’s Missions at Antan- 
anarivo and Tamatave, Madagascar, by Miss Gregory in 1876. That at Tamatave 
was called into existence by an epidemic of small-pox, during which the natives 
had fallen back upon their barbarous custom of driving the sick into the bush to 
die like animals. Nothing was done far their relief until the hospital was opened, 
and never before had the native population of that part of Madagascar witnessed 
such care bestowed upon the sick [9]. Speaking generally, the result of the 
Medical work in tho Society's Missions has been most satisfactory, proving con- 
clusively that tho attachment of a Medical auxiliary to a Mission greatly 
strengthens the hand of tho Missionary and increases his influence for good, 
bringing him as it does into kindly relationship with numbers of a the heathen 
who but for this would liave held aloof [10]. 

Befermeei (Chapter XCVII.l— [1] M.F. 1883, p. C. [2]Fp. 197, 109, and 788 of this 
book; M.F. 1868, pp. 188-0. [3] M.F. 1878, p. 193; M.F. 1888, p. 416. [4] R. 1870, 

pp. 24-5; R. 1876, p. 22; M.F. 1876, pp. 18, 30, 40, 296. [61 R. 1870, p. 04; R. 1872, 

p. 78 ; R. 1880, p. 41 ; R. 1883, p. 55 ; M.F. 1881, p. 803 ; M.F. 1888, pp. 18, 14, 69, 60. 
[5a] R. 1872, p. 74. [6J M.F. 1883, pp. 59, 00. [0n] Do., pp. 40, 50. [7J M.F. 1888, 
pp. 40, 50. [8] M.F. 1878, p. 378. [0] R. 1876, p. 71 ; M.F. 1877, pp. 298-4, 470. 

[10] See also M.F. 1850, pp. 100, 200; 1868, pp. 0, 11, 118; 1868, pp. 218-10; 1874, 
pp. 7, 8, 266-7; 1875, p. 250; 1877, pp. 277, 279; 1880, pp. 70, 80, 178-1, 384-0; 1888, 
pp. 49-8, 208; 1884, pp. 184-5 ; 1885, pp. 144-5 ; and B. 1844, pp. 100-1 ; C.D.C. Report, 
1876, pp. 19, 20; R. 1880, pp. 41, 59, 60. 


CHAPTER XCVnt 

EMIGRANTS AND EMIGRATION. 

u tr the American Church suffered so much from the neglect and apathy of her 
mother in the eighteenth century, she has suffered not a little from her lack of 
forethought during the last half century,— the period which measures the unparal- 
leled emigration from her shores to those of America. Alas I what spiritual 
wastage hare, what untold thousands hive come to us ignorant of the fact that 
they could have the same privileges in the land of their adoption as those 
Which they had left behind I What llmusands have defiled along our highways 
and byways without bringing with them a line of guidance and instruction as to 
their religious duty in their new home ! And as a consequence, multitudes which 
no man can number have been swallowed up amid the sects and Um» and unbelief 
of that now-grown but gigantic life of America. It is not too much to say that 
the losses in this way liavu been nearly equal to all the gains of oar missionary 
work.” 

Such was the statement of the Bishop of Long Island at a meeting of the 
Society in London in 1878 [1]. Similar results have been experienced in the 
Colonies. The Society has however done what it could to atone for the defi- 
ciencies of others. By the instructions drawn np in 1706 Its Missionaries are 
required on their passage from this country (whether 'they be chaplains or only 
passengers^ to hold service daily, and throughout the voyage to M instruct, exhort, 
admonish, and reprove a s they have occasion and. opportunity ” [p. 888]. The great 
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emigration movement which began in 1847 called for special measures, bat until 
the intervention of the Society the position of the mass of tho emigrants was 
deplorable. Inexperienced and friendless, they fell a ready prey to the sharpers 
who awaited their arrival at the ports of embarkation. Scarcely any provision 
was made for their bodily comfort on the voyage— none for their spiritual conso- 
lation [81. 

The ramine which proved so fatal to Ireland during the winter of 1846-7 
forced out of the country thousands of its poorest inhabitants. So grossly was 
their transfer mismanaged that to many it proved a voyage of death, and multi- 
tudes landed in Canada only to spread disease throughout its chief towns [3]. 
There and at home also the Society was foremost in endeavouring to mitigate the 
evils attending the prevailing system of emigration. [See p. 150.] Already it 
had sought to secure a welcome for the emigrants by supplying the clergy of 
their old parishes with forms of letters commendatory [4]; and in 1840 it opened 
its 11 Emigrants' Spiritual Aid Fund." By means of this fund chaplains were 
stationed at seaports at home and abroad where emigrants were collected, depdts 
were opened at Deptford and Plymouth for affording industrial instruction, and 
chaplains and schoolmasters were provided for the emigrants on the voyage [5]. 
Assistance was also given in the erection of a Free Hospital, with a chapel, in 
New York, for tho benefit of Church emigrants landing there [0]. The special 
duties of the chaplains at homo were to receive the emigrants, protect them and 
minister to their wants until their departure. 

At some of the seaports this work was undertaken by the regular Clergy as 
part of their parochial duty, and thus it became possiblo to leave to. them pro- 
vision for all centres except London and Liverpool [7]. The Society continued 
to help in the Thames work until 1882 by contributing to the St. Andrew's Water- 
side Mission, Gravesend, whicli as well as the S.P.C.K. has rendered groat assistance 
in the cause [8], It was at Liverpool, where the majority of the emigrants 
embark, that tho aid of the Society proved most useful. When in 1849 the 
Bev. J. Welsh, the Society's chaplain, entered on work there and found nearly 
2,000 people huddled together nt one time in dens, then termed lodging-houses, 
his heart sipik within him, and he was tempted to give up the idea of being of 
any service to them, temporally or spiritually. 

Encouraged however by the welcome the poor people gave him in coming 
amongst them, ho persevered ; anil one ray of hope after another began to dawr 
upon his efforts. The Government emigration officer and tho authorities of th« 
town soon began to take an interest in the work, and were ready at all times tc 
hear and redress tho Constant grievances which were laid before them. Stringent 
regulations were after a little time laid down for the internal management of the 
lodging-houses, and a check was put to the trade of fleecing the emigrant. On 
board ship at this time a worse state of things prevailed. In the “ ’tween-decks " 
and steerage of nn emigrant ship might be seen, by the dim light from the hatch- 
ways, men and women, old and young, berthed promiscuously. Their food was 
given out to them uncooked. Those who were strong pushed their way to the 
galley, and by a small bribe had their saucepans placed on the fire ; while the 
young, the timid, and the aged were often obliged to consume their provisions 
raw. Snch was the state of things in Liverpool in 1849. But this was not the 
only port where these barbarous scenes were being enacted. Remonstrances came 
from nearly all tho other laige ports, until ultimately a Bill was brought into the 
House of Commons to meet lliosc crying evils. In 1852 the new Passenger Act 
came into force ; and since that time a change for the better in the condition of 
the emigrant, on shore and in ship, has been the result. 

The chaplains of the Society were the first to call the attention of the proper 
authorities, and, through them, that of the Legislature, to tho grievances of the 
poor emigrant. 

To this agency of tho Society therefore is due, in a great measure, the happy 
change in the lot of our poor friends and neighbours, who in all time to come 
maybe obliged to emigrate from the United Kingdom to our distant colonial 
poesessfons. 

Under the former condition of things, it will at once be perceived how com- 
paratively ineffectual were the spiritual labours of a chaplain to emigrants ; bat* 
when the abases were for the most part removed, a field wherein to labour for 
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God lay open to him, certainly among the richest and most enoonraging on the 
.face or the earth. Mr. Welsh? work on shore was of a varied character— some- 
times visiting his scattered flock in the lodging-houses all over the north-west end of 
Liverpool ; at other timos exercising his pastoral care over the Government 
emigrants at the Birkenhead Dep6t, where his arrival was eagerly awaited, and 
daily service was joined in by hundreds. Under such circumstances — or again on 
the dock of a ship, with the deep water beneath and the open vault of heaven 
overhead— with a congregation of homeless ones, the services of the Church come 
homo to the heart with a fervour never perhaps before experienced. 

Not unfzequently, at the dose of the second lesson, an infant emigrant— bom 
on the bosom of the Mersey— was presented for Holy Baptism ; nor was it unusual 
after the sermon to have the celebration of the lloly Communion with a hundred 
communicants [9]. 

During an outbreak of diolcra on board the Dingo in 1854 Mr. Welsh, by his 
prompt action in erecting an hospital at Birkenhead, was instrumental in saving 
many lives. After fifteen years’ service ho had to resign in weakened health [10]. 
The Society continued to support successive emigrant chaplains at Liverpool (Rev. 
J. Lawrence, 1867-77, and Hev. J. Bridger, 1877-81, both of whom accompanied 
emigrants to America) until its aid in this form was no longer required. In 1871 
the Society made a fresh effort to arouse the interest of rite Clergy at home by 
collecting- and publishing general informat ion for emigrants obtained from its 
Missionaries in Canada, who signified their willingness to welcome and assist any 
persons coming from Great Britain with letters from their parochial clergymen [11]. 
From this time interest continued to grow, the subject received attention from 
the Lambeth Conference of 1878, and in 1881 the Society had the satisfaction of 
seeing a comprehensive scheme, which it had initiated, taken up and carried 
forward by tho 8.P.C.K., by which Society hand-books for emigrants are now 
issued and chaplains assisted at the chief ports at home, in tho Colonies, and the 
United States [1 2j. But tho perfecting of the good work begun needB the constant 
co-operation of the home Clergy, who, whenever they have parishioners or friends 
emigrating, should not fail to give them a letter of introduction to tho Clergy 
abroad. 

The total number of emigrants (including British subjects and foreigners) who 
left the United Kingdom in the seventy-ono years 1815-85, was 1 IB 1(5,251, thus 
distributed United States, 7,248,250 ; British North America, 1,825,557 ; 
Australasia, 1 ,526,852 ; other places, 4 1 5,595. Prior to 1 858 the nationalities were 
not distinguished, but of the 7,549,686 emigrants who left daring the thirty-three 
years 1853-85, 5,855,740 were of British and Irish origin, their destination being: 
United States, 3,868,141 ; British North America, 591 ,204 ; Australasia, 1,150,917 ; 
other places, 245,478. Average annual number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom (British subjects and foreigners) For the thirty-eight years 1810-52, 
91,225; for the eight years 1853-80, 197,809 ; for the ten years 1881-70, 196,757; 
for the ten years 1871-80, 222,839; for the ten years 1881-00,355,565. Tho 
grand total for tlio 77 years, 1815-01, was 13.132.231. The number for 1801 
was 334,543: of those, 252,016 went to tho United States, 33,752 to British 
North America, 19.957 to Australasia, 10,686 to the Capo of Good Hope and 
Natal, 18,132 to other places, and 137,881 were English, 22,190 Scotch, 58,436 
Irish, 112,275 foreigners, and 3,761 not specified. Tho number of natives of the 
United Kingdom residing in foreign countries (according to the latest published 
return) was 2,881,167, including 2,772,169 in the United States, 16,536 ill Central 
and Houth America and the West Indies, 79,408 on the Continent of Europe, and 
6,513 in North Africa. 

Deferences (Emigrants Ac.)— [1] M.F. 1878, p. 414. [2, 3] R. 1848, p. 54-5 ; Q.P., 
Aug. 1869, pp. % 3. [4] R. 1844, p. 112. T51 R. 1849, pp. 28-4, 221-4 ; R, I860, pp. 27-8 ; 
R. 1852, p. 122. [61 P. 83 of this book. [7] Q.P., Oct 1860, p. 2. [8] Applications 
Committee Report, 1882, p. 18. [0] Q.P., Aug. I860, pp. 2-4, R. 1849, p. 25; B. 1855, 
pp. 145-8; R. I860, p. 181. [10] R. 1854, p. 116; Q.P., Aug. 1869, p. 4. [11] B. 
1871, p. 8 ; M.F. 1871, pp. 218, 291, 880. [12] R. 1881 pp. 110-12. 



CHAPTER XCIX. 

INTERCESSION FOR MISSIONS. 


The preacher of the Society’s Anniversary Sermon in 1709, Sir William Dawes, 
Bishop of Chester, appears to have been the first to give public expression to the 
need of something beyond the provision made in the services of the Church of 
England for uniting the prayers of the faithful for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom throughout the world : — 

“ For tho more effectual securing the Alms and Prayers of all good Christians 
towards the carrying on of this great Work, give me leave ” (said he) (l humbly 
to propose a few Things to you by Way of Question : ... As whethor it would 
not be proper to recommend it to our QoYernours (especially since they have 
been already pleas’d to countenance and authorize this Work) to set apart a Day 
once in the Year by publick Fasting and Prayer to implore God's Blessing upon 
it ? And, to make this as easy to all Persons as may be, whether Good- Friday, 
which is already appointed to be publickly kept Holy, with Pasting and Prayer, 
in Commemoration of flic Son of God’s dying for the llodcmption of all Man- 
kind, Gentiles ns well as jfcnu— might not be a proper Day, for this Purpose f 
Especially considering that our Church itself has led us to this Thought, by 
making one of its Collects, for that Day, a Prayer for the conversion of all 
Jms, Turks , Infidels and Htmdicks : And whether one or two Collects more 
added, of the same kind, would not sufficiently accommodate the Service of that 
Day to this use ? And farther, whether if a publick Collection were to be made, 
in all churches, especially in the churches of these two great cities (. London and 
Westminster), on that Day, for the promoting of this Work, it wonld not be both a 
very prop* and very groat Help and Encouragement to it ?” [1]. 

The Bishop's suggestion of a public collection was carried out in 1711, but on 
another dajtthan Good Friday. [&v pp. 823-4.] It is probable that special prayer 
for the conversion of the heathen formed a part of the service on this and suc- 
cessive occasions, and theBO public collections without doubt enabled the Society 
to make known the ways of God upon earth and His saving health among nations 
beyond what it could otherwise have done. United Prayer for Missions did not 
however obtain full recognition in the Anglican Communion until the Society, on 
April 19, 1872, resolved to request the Archbishop of Canterbury to approve of the 
appointment of a day (December 20) for Intercessory Prayer in behalf of 
Missions [2]. The result has been an Annual Day of Intercession whioh has 
been generally observed throughout the Anglican Communion, the times selected 
being respectively : — 

I. 1872, December 20; II. 1873, December 3; III. 1874, St. Andrew's Day; 
IV. 1876-45-7-8, St. Andrew's Day or any of the following seven days ; V. 1879 to 
1884, Rogation Tuesday or any of the seven following days ; VI. 1885 to the present 
time, 11 Any day either in the week next before Advent or in the first week erf Advent , 
with preference for the Eve of St. Andrew's Day." 

For the first three years the Archbishop of Canterbury, with, in 1874, the 
Archbishop of York, took the initiative in recommending a particular day, I., II., 
HI. In 1876 the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury approved the design 
and recommended IV. ; V. was fixed by tho Lambeth Conference of 1878 as the 
time for a Day of Intercession specially for the unity of Christendom and for 
Hfi—hwia ■ and VI. was agreed on by tho Convocations of Canterbury and York in 
1884, with the Concurrence of the American and Colonial Churches. 

In 1883 a system of Periodical Intercession for Missions was organised in 
connection with the Society’s Parochial Associations, not in supersession of, but 
os suppl ementar y to the General Day of Intercession [3]. 


References (Intercestion).— [1] Anniversary Sermon, 1709, 

April lO, 1872; M.F. 1872, pp. 258-fl. [3] * 

pp. 154*7, 208, 2891 


19, 90. [2] Jo., 

Minutes, V. 41, 
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CHAPTER C. 


THE SOCIETY'S FUNDS. 


" Whereas there hath boen expended for the obtaining and passing a Charter whereby 
his Majesty hath been graciously pleased to Incorporate a Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospell in Foreign Parts, tho summe of ono hundred fifty-nine pounds nine shillings 
and six penco, and further charges must necessarily ensue in tho settlement of the said 
Corporation, vist. a Beni, a strong Box drc. We whose names are underwritten have 
thought fitt to contribute the several suinins of monoy to our respective nameB ndjoyned 
to be paid into onr Treasurers in ordor to discharge the said cxponces.” 

“ Ther several of the members paid or subscrib'd the following sums pursuant to the 
Design of the above mention'd subscription, viz. : — 


His Grace the L d A.BP. of 

Canterbury £21 10 0 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester 6 0 0 
The Archdeacon of London ... 6 7 0 

Sir George Wheeler 6 0 0 

Dr. Godolphin 6 7 0 

Dr. Evans, Auditor eco see 8 4 0 
Dr. Willis 2 8 0 


Dr. Linford £2 0 0 

Mr. Serjfc. Hook ... 2 8 0 

Mr. Trimor • 2 8 0 

Mr. Melmouth, Treasurer 116 
Mr. Cluunbcrlayne, Sec. 116 


£60 1 6” p] 


To this, the first list of subscribers, bearing dato July 10, 1701, should be 
added the names of those officers concerned in passing the Charter by whose 
remission of fees tho cost hod been reduced: Mr. Povey (£4), Mr. Attorney- 
General (£10.168.), and Mr. Gantlett (£2. 10*.) [2]. The expense of printing an 
edition of the Charter had previously been borne by tho President [3]; and 
on October 17, 1701, the Society began to consider of methods of raising “a 
fund for promoting the Gospel in Forrcin parts ” and drew np this form of sub- 
scription 


" Whereas his Majesty hath been© graciously ploaned by Letters Patent ... to 
Incorporate a Society for tho Propagation of tho Gospel in Foreign Parts. We whose 
names are hereunder written being zealously disposed to promote so good a work do 
hereby promise to pay into the handB of the Treasurer or Treasurers of the B d Society 
for the time being or of such other person or persons as shall be deputed by the said 
Society the severall sums of money und the several annuall payment* by us respectively 
subscribed for the uses and Purposes in tho said Letters Patent expressed, tho said 
annuall summs to bo paid by four equull quarterly payments, vizt. aft Christmas, Lady 
Day, Midsummer, and Michaelmas. Tho first payments to bo made by each of us 
respectively at such of the said times of payment as shall next end immediately happen 
after the tune of our respective subscribing Provided nevertheless that any person or 
poisons hereunto subscribing shall and may at any time hereafter have liberty to with- 
draw his or their subscription or subscriptions upon notice thereof given at any meeting 
of tho said Society " [4]. Tho list was headed by : Tho Archbishop of Canterbury, £60 ; 
the Bishop of London, £26 ; Serjt. Hook, £10 ; the Archdeacon of Colchester, £58. 16s.; 
the Archdeacon of London, £20 ; Dr. Gcc, £4 ; Dr. Lynford, £5 ; Dr. Gascartli, £8 ; Dr. 
Evans, £6; Dr. Littell, £8; Mr. Charles Torriono, £4; Bov. John Thomas, Vicar of 
Hew Boxnney, £2.— £184. 16#. [4a]. 

Copies of this Subscription Boll wero (November 21, 1701) taken by the 
Bishop of Ely, the Dean of Chichester, the Archdeacon of London, Dr. Gee, Mr. 
Vernon, and Mr. Trymmer [6], and in the next year (June 26), "deputations 1 ’ 
were issued under the seal of the Society for the collection and reception of sub- 
Noriptions and contributions by the persons named therein. 

Five hundred copies were printed on parchment, and foremost in accepting 
appointments were — 

1702. For OxroBD University : The two Regius and Margaret Professors and Dr. Char- 
lott, the Master of University College; Dr. Edwards, Principal of Jesus College; and 
Dr. Tnfles, Warden of New College. For St. Asaph Diocese : PiebendaryJ. Davies 
and Mr. M. Vaughan. For County or Denbigh : Dr. R. Wynne, Mr. J. Price, and 
Prebendary J. Moiton. For St. David's Diocese : Sir John Philips, Sir Arthur Owen, 
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Hr. O. Lori, and Mr. W. Bowen. For Cambridge University : The two Regius and 
gaMft Professors and Dr. Coveil, Master of Christ College; Dr. Green, Master of Corona 
Chriati ; and Dr. Bentley, President of Trinity. For Essex Dibtbxct : Bey. Mr. Burkett, 
of Dedham, Essex. For Bath and Wells Diocese: Archdeacon Clement of Bath: 

n m t ... i a t* v fir 1 :_i_ ■«▼■ . m . « « «. * 


Osmond (a physician) and Mr. B. King for Exobor City; Bev. Mr. Burscoogh for Devon ; 
and Bev. Mr. Kendall for Cornwall. For Lincoln Diocese : Revs. J. AJumawn of 
Burton Cogglos, R. Tnnstall, E. Gorthwait, W. Quarles, H. Smith, and J. Evans of 
Uffington. For Salisbury Diocese : Archdeacons Kelsey of Sarum, Yate of Wilts, and 
Pcoast of Berks. 

1708. For Manchesteb City: Dr. Wroe, Warden of Manchester College; Mr. J. 
Yates and Mr. J. Hooper. For Aheiuca : Governor Nicholson of Virginia, for his Govern- 
ment; Governor Dudley of Now England, for his Government ; Colonel Morris, for East 
Jemey ; Dr. J. Bridges (Secretary to Lord Combuiy, New York Government), for New 
York. 

1704. For Durham Diocese : Archdeacon Boothe. For Hastings District : Bev. 
Mr. Cranston, minister of Hastings; and Bev. Mr. Bumsly, Rector of Selsoambe. For 
Suffolk County : Mr. Raymond of Ipswich and Mr. Saycr of Witnesham. 

170C. For Pkterhobouoii Diocese: Dr. B. Reynolds, Chancellor of the Diocese; 
Archdeacon Woolsoy of Northampton ; Revs. — Doll of Woodford, — Palmer of Exton, 
— Maynard of Boddington, S. Blackwell of Brampton, and — J. Walker of Great 
Billing [0,7]. 

Messrs. Tunstal and Gnrthwait (Lincoln Dioccso) sent book their depute 
tions in November 1703, "having not been able to do anything therein ” [8] ; but 
while a few failed many succeeded. Thus by moans of the deputies, the Bishops 
and other friends, remittances were obtained from various parts of the country, 
Gie lead being taken by Lincolnshire York Diocese, Northamptonshire, Suffolk, 
Shropshire, Devon— especially Exeter district — Carmarthen, and Pembrokeshire 
and Carlisle [9]. A noblo benefaction for those times was made, through the 
Rev. Dr. J. Mapletoft in 1702, by 11 Dame Jane Holman," who gave £1,000 to he 
laid out in land or otherwise [10]. Appeals were also made to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, and to the several Governors and Companies trading 
into foreign parts [11], and for many years it was the custom to send a deputa- 
tion to the Lord Mayor to invito the attendance of himself and the Aldermen ab 
the Anniversary Sermon [12]. 

The ORuse receivod additional strength in 1705 by the co-operation of tee Irish 
Church. Endburagcd by the support of the Primate, who himself twice contri- 
buted £300 (1707 and 1711), and the other Bishops, the Society in 1714 (on the pro- 
posal of the Bishop of Clogher) [13] appointed a Committee to receive benefac- 
tions in Ireland [14]. This was the first S.P.G . Auxiliary Committee ever formed ; 
it consisted of tee Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland, Dr. Coghill, Samuel Dop- 
pin, Esq., and Charles Campbell, Esq. [15]. The Society’s Report for 1714 recorded 
teat " stems of money , to a greater amount than could he well expected, had 
already been received from the ‘sister-kingdom* . . . even at a time when 
she was promoting within herself a design similar, or subordinate by instilling 
Christian knowledge into the hearts, and introducing true devotion into the practice 
with her ignorant or bigotted natives " [16a]. [See also p. 840.1 Meantime however 
several of tho English members fell into arrears with their subscriptions. In 
1707-8 £575 remained unpaid, tho sending of more Missionaries was suspended, 
and it became necessary to consider other ways of increasing the income [16]. 

Acting on a proposal made by the Bishop of Chester in the Anniversary 
Sermon of 1709 [see p. 821], application was made in 1711 for a Queen’s Letter tar 
a Public Collection* on Good Friday [1 7]. Already Her Majesty had given this 
assnianc o (in replying to an address of tee Society in 1702) : 11 I shall be always 
ready to do my part towards promoting and inconraging so good a work” [18]. 
On this occasion the Society’s application was presented by the Archbishop of 
York, who reported that the Queen at first directed reference to the Attorney or 


* A pr o posal for on annual public collection was submitted to the Society in 1706 os 
on original scheme by a Samuel Weale, with the modest stipulation that 4th of the dear 
product diould be confirmed to him and his assigns for 81 years. The proviso was the 
only thing original about the project, as a public collection had often been suggested 
before [17a]* 
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Solicitor General for opinion, but the Archbishop thinking this too slow and 
chargeable a method, and that tho Society would lose the benefit of their request, 
moved the Queen to tako immediate and direct action [19]. As however it waa 
customary to make charitable collections on Good Friday for other uses, tho 
Royal Letter for the Society was issued for Trinity Sunday [20], A second letter 
proceeded from Queen Anne shortly before her death [21]. By each succeeding 
monarch similar services liavc been rendered [22]. From Goorgu I. soon after his 
accession came a right Boyal greeting : 11 You are very much to be commended 
for engaging in so pious and useful! an undertaking which shall always meet 
with my favour and encouragement ” [23]. By George 11. the collection was 
extended to the whole of Knglnnd and Wales [21], and that, of 1779 contained a 
contribution of £500 from George III. [25]. During Queen Victoria’s reign the 
Society has received many proofs of Boyal favour. Hor Majesty became Patron 
in 1838 [26], and the advocacy of tho late Prince Consort at a public meeting in 
1851 [27] must ever rank among the most important events in tho Society's 
history at home. 

Tho form and manner of a Boyal Letter may be of interest to many persons, 
and that of 1779 is selected as being tho last for that- century and as containing 
a summary of tlic Society's work in the now “ United States — 

the Moat Reverend Father in God , Our Right Trust if and Right Entirely Beloved 
Councillor, Frederick Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
and Metropolitan . 

11 GEORGE R. 

4l ll yrORT Reverend Father in God, Our Bight Trusty and Bight Entirely Beloved (’oim- 
J jlL cillor, We greet you well. When. -us Thu Incorporated Society fur the Propann - 
tionofthv Gospel in Foreign Parts, have, by their ]H titinn, lnnnhly n*pn«»eiited uutn Us, 
that King Wn.niAM tho Third of glorious memory, was graciously pleased to erect tlio 
said Corporation, by letters patent:, bearing date the lfitli day of June, 1701, for the re- 
ceiving, managing, and disposing of the charily of such of his loving subjects as should 
be induced to contribute towards the maintenance of an Orthodox Clergy, and the making 
Mich other provisions, as might be necessary for tin: Propagation of tho Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 

“ That, the very great cxpcncon necessarily attending that good work liavc constantly 
much exceeded tho income of the Society, which arise Lh almost entirely from the volun- 
tary contributions of the Members of that Society, mid of others our good subjects; and 
therefore the Society lias been obliged, at several times, to make liuniblo applications to 
our Boyal Predecessors, to Her Majesty Queen An nr in the Years 1711 and 1714; to 
His Majesty King George the First in the Year 17JH; and in 17-J1 and 1751, to His lato 
Majesty King George the Second our Royal Grandfather, for permission lo mako public 
collections of Charity; which applications were most graciously received, and per- 
missions granted for the purposes aforesaid, by which menus tlm Society was enabled to 
carry on tho good designs for which they were incorjiorated. , 

“That, it is now twenty-eight years since their lust application was made to our Royal 
Grandfather; during which long period tho fund of the Society hath been continually 
becoming mom inadequate to their expenses, and is at present quite exhausted. That, 
tiie Society nevertheless arc anxiously desirous to support and maintain their Mission- 
aries, Catechists and Schoolmasters, within several of our provinces in North America , 
and elsewhere, by whoRo menus many of our subjects in those parts have hail tlm comfort 
of God’s Word being preached to them, and tho administration of his holy Hocnuncnts 
continued amongst them, tuid many thousands of Indiana and Negroes have been in- 
structed and baptized in the true faith of Christ. 

u That, notwithstanding the present separation of a considerable part of North America 
from their allegianco to our Crown, the same uxpcitcr hath been continued ; tho Clergy, 
who refused to renounce their allegiance, though for a lime deprived of their churches, 
being still intitlcd to a support from the Society, ’till upon tho re-cstablisliraent of peace 
they dull be restored to their religious duties. 

“ The Society therefore, confiding in our great zeal for our lioly religion, and onr known 
affection to all our subjects, most humbly prays, that Wo would be most graciously 
pleased to grant them our Royal Letters, directed to tho Lords the Archbishops of onr 
kingdom, for a General Collection of Charity within tlmir several provinces, for the good 
uses of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Ports. 

11 We, taking the some into our Royal consideration, nnd being always ready to givo 
the best encouragement and countenance to undertakings which tend so much to tho 
promoting truo piety, and our holy religion, are graciously pleased to condescend to 
their request; and do hereby direct you, that these our loiters bo communicated to the 
several Suffragan Bishops within your province, expressly requiring them to take esre, 
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that publication be made hereof, on such Sunday, and in such places, within their 
respective Dioceses, as the said Bishops shall appoint ; and that, upon this "eva sion, the 
Ministers in oqch parish do effectually excito their parishioners to a liberal contribution, 
whose benevolence towards carrying on the said charitable work shall be collected the 
week following at their respective dwellings by the Church-wardens and Oveneers of 
the poor in each parish ; and the Ministers of the several parishes are to cause the sums 
so collected to be paid immediately to the Treasurer, or Treasurers, for the time being, 
of the said Society, to bo accounted for by him, or them, to the Society, and applied to 
the carrying on, and promoting, the above-mentioned good designs. And so wo bid you 
very heartily farewell. 

“ Given at our Court at St. James’s, tho tenth day o/May, 1770, 
in the nineteenth year of our reign . 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

11 Weymouth.” [28] 

Tho next collection (in 1819) was in aid of tho erection of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta [29], that of 18H5 for tho building of schools and chapols for the emanci- 
pated nogrocs in tho West indies and Mauritius [30] ; 1853 proved to be the last — 
the total of tlic fifteen being thus derived : — 


Collections under Royil Letters. 


Tear 

Rolen 

Amount ' 


1711 

Queen Anno 

£8,050 ' 

Witliin the Cities of London and Westminster, and 

„ 



Rills of Mortality. 

1714 

» 

8,887 

Cities of London and Westminster, Borough of 
Southwark, Cities of Exeter and Bristol, within 
the seaport towns of Neweastle-on-Tyne, Fly- 
mouth, Riilcford, Barnstaple, Whitehaven, and 
Liverpool. 

1718 

George T. 

*1,727 

Cities of London and Westminster, and within a 
circuit of 10 miles; and also in tho principal towns 
trading to the plantations in America, as above 
stated. 

1741 

Gcnrge II. 

15,278 


1751 

19 

19,786 


1770 

George III. 

i 9,872 


1819 

Prince Regent 

45,747 


1831 

William IV. 

85,092 


1885 

1888 

»» 

Queen Victoria 

31,940 

89,518 

^Within tho two Provinces of Canterbury and York. 

1841 

>1 ?! 

85,527 


1844 

4 

i« it 

35,181 


1848 

ii ii 

88,478 


1850 

ii n 

; 20,518 


1853 

ii n 

28,370 



1 

1 

£882,981 

i 

[31] 


The triennial is. ac of a Royal Letter for over twenty yearn seemed to have 
secured its establishment as a permanent institution on behalf of the Society’s 
work : that tho Society relied not entirely on precedent was shown by the claims 
submitted to tho Secretary of State in 1856 ; but “ tlic promotion of the moral and 
religious welfare of Her Majesty’s subjects in all pArts of tho world,” failed to be 
recognised as a valid plea for the renewal of 11 the Royal favour” [32]. 

The Parliamentary grants entrusted to the Society had a shorter existence than 
the Royal Letters. In 1749 Government began to make grants of land for the 
use of the Church and Schools in Nova Scotia, and for the advantage of individual 
Clergy who first engaged in that service. After the separation of the United 
States from the parent country and a large body of Loyalists had settled in Nova 
Scotia and the Canadas a further provision was made by Parliament for the 
maintenance of Clergy in those colonics, and os parishes were constituted 
additional glebe and school lauds were granted. Prom 1814 to 1834 the Parlia- 
mentary grants .for North America were placed at the Society's disposal as the 
administrators of that provision which had heretofore been distributed by the 
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Colonial agents, and the salaries of the clergy were constituted in nearly equal 
ratios of the allowance voted by Parliament and voluntary subscriptions. In 1882 
Government decided that these grants should cease, and the Society was obliged 
to give notice that the salaries of its Missionaries in North America must be 
reduced in proportion. 

The Clergy remonstrated, and implored the Government and the Society to 
rescue them from ruin. The justice of their claim was admitted by Government, 
and an arrangement was made with the Society for the relief of the Clergy, 
Government undertaking (1) to apply to Parliament for an annual grant of 
£4,000 to be omployed in paying the salaries of the Missionaries then employed 
in Nova Scotia and tho pensions to which they and their widows might become 
entitled under the terms agreed upon in 1813; (2) to apply sums arising from 
Colonial sources, and amounting in the whole to £7,000, to tho like purposes in 
Upper Canada ; while tho Society consented to appropriate annually from its 
funds a sum not exceeding £10,285 for tlie payment of the salaries of the existing 
Missionaries then in Lower Canada, a part of New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton and Bermuda, and of the pensions of those 
Missionaries and their widows. The immediate effect of this arrangement was to 
secure certain Missionaries in Lower Canada and Nova Scotia about throe-fourths 
of their original salaries and to make a somewhat better provision for tho rest of 
the clergy in North America. 

In some instances the deficiency was met by the congregations, but in Lower 
Canada there was no adequnto response. The Clergy generally submitted to the 
hardships imposed on them, with gratitude for the relief obtained, and only a 
few abandoned their posts [33]. The Parliamentary grants administered by tho 
Society are tabulated on page 831, the amount expended in North America 
(1814-34) being £241,850. From 183C-45 the £02,384 derived from this sourco 
formed part of the sum of £171,777 spent by the Society on negro education in 
the West Indies and the Mauritius. {See p. 196.] 

The prospect of the withdrawal of State aid had the effect of arousing the 
Church to a fuller sense of its responsibility. Hitherto there had been too 
much dependence on Royal Letters and Parliamentary grants. The former, it is 
trne, were successful in doing what voluntary effort has not yet accomplished — 
that is, bringing every parish in England and Wales to contribute to Foreign 
Missions. But this was never oftener than once in three years, and sometimes 
after intervals of from ton to forty years. During these intervals nothing was 
done for the cause in the majority of the parishes. Thus it was that the income 
of the Society's General Fund from annual subscriptions, donations, and collec- 
tions (not including the Royal Jitter collections), averaged in the first century 
only £2,340 a year. For the period 1801 -30 the annnal average was under £2,200. 

The crisis of 1833-4 led to the adoption of an improved system of raising 
funds, by the extension of Parochial Associations and District Committees through- 
out the country, the holding of pnblic meetings, and the circulation of Missionary 
literature. Up to this time those agencies had been feebly represented in the 
Society's organisation; bnt by their means tho income from subscriptions, 
donations, and collections was increased nearly six-fold within the ten years 
(1833, £8,747 ; 1843, £48,473) [34]. 

The University of Oxford granted £600 to the Society in 1838 [35]. Many 
encouragements followed. The year 1843 was remarkable for the issue of letters 
from the Archbishops and Bishops of England, Wales, and Ireland, approving 
the Society’s proceedings and appealing for an increase of its funds [361 ; and 1844 
for the revival of the ancient practice of formally deputing persons* to obtain 
increased subscriptions [37]. 

In 1845 the Bishops of the Scottish Church came to an unanimous resolution 
to join with the Society in carrying out its designs [381. The Colonial Churches 
now began to show the fruit of the Society's teaching— that they should be- 
come not only self-supporting, bnt Missionary in their torn— and many dioceses, 
grateful for past aid, have sought through the Society's agency to take their part 
in the evangelisation of the world. These foreign contributions are in addition 
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to the luge rams raised and spent in the Colonies, which do not pass into the 
Society's accounts [38al. 

The celebration of the third Jubilee of the Society,* extending from June 16, 
1861, to June 15, 1853, was 11 carried on in every quarter of tbo globe with 
unanimity and success far beyond previous expectations." The support of many 
additional parishes at home was enlisted on behalf of the Sostety, and by the 
end of 1862 a special fund of nearly £50,000 had been raised for (a) the 
extension of the Episcopate abroad ; (6) the Education of Missionary Candidates ; 
(a) Emigrants' Spiritual Aid Fund ; (£) the General Purposes of the Society 
[886]. [See also pp. 81-2.] 

Another proof of confidence and sympathy was shown on the non-renewal of 
the Queen's Letter in 1856, by which the Society had to meet a loss of £10,000 
per annum, or about one fifth of its General Fund income. On this occasion the 
President in conference with the home Bishops announced their readiness to address 
a Pastoral Letter every third year to the Clergy of their several dioceses in aid of 
the Society. It was however felt by the Society at the time that Buch a measure 
would be far from securing the unanimous concurrence of the Clergy, and that it 
would be better to rest satisfied with the assurance that the Episcopcd influence 
will be exerted in its behalf whenever opportunities ore offered [39]. 

The voluntary contributions on which the Society has mainly depended since 
1856 are chiefly obtained by : 

(l') Parochial Associations (first begun in 1819) ; (2) District Committees (first 
begun in 1819) [39«] ; (3) Organising Secretaries , for dioceses, arch-, 
dcaconries, rural deaneries, &c., assisted by preachers and speakers mainly 
supplied from the Society's ollice ; 
using as agencies : 

(a) Prayer ; (b) Meetings (illustrated by maps, diagrams, and magic lanterns) ; 
(c) Sermons and printed appeals \ (d) Boxes \ (e) Collecting Cards; (f) Sales 
of Work. 

The feeling of the Society in regard to Bazaars as distinguished from Sales of 
Work was thus expressed by the Standing Committee in 1888 : — 

u Tliat while recognising the advantage to the Society of meetings organised by its 
friends for the sale of work and other articles, wliiuh, in addition to the funds obtained, 
enable those of small moans to help by personal labour, the Standing Committee are 
of opinion that the objects of excitement which are sometimes added to such sales 
ought to be discouraged, since they are alien from the spirit of self-denial by which the 
Gospel is best propagated " [40]. 

The occasion of this resolution was the refusal of the Society to accept money 
which had been raised by means of a fancy fair at Gloucester in 1887 [41]. 

Of all the organisations for raising Missionary funds the most effective has 
been found to bo the Parochial Association. Bishop Samuel Wilbeiforce, the 
greatest Episcopal deputation the Society has ever had [sec p. 718], stated in 
1835 that he had 41 witnessed in various parishes, in distant ports of the country, 
the utmost readiness on the part of the inhabitants in the lower ranks of life, to 
contribute their small donations, when the objects of this Society and its claims 
upon them have been pointed out ; ” and that if the clergy 11 would endeavour to 
establish a more general formation of Parochial Committees for the collection of 
small donations as well as larger subscriptions . . . they would greatly increase the 
funds of the Society and extend its sphere of usefulness ” [42]. 

The report of the Committee of the Society in 1844 was that, “as the main- 
spring of the Society’s augmented supplies hitherto was in parochial associations, 
it needed only to extend the system of Parochial Associations , in order to secure a 
sufficient annual income " [43], In 1846 it was reported that “ many clergymen 
have found the greatest advantage to accrue to their own parishes from these 
associations." People have come to take an interest in the religious improvement 
of themselves and others from having first been interested in the Missions of the 
Church. One vicar, who wbb now raising £40 "where before nothing was 
collected," assured his Bishop (Bipon) that M he would gladly give all the monqy 
that had been raised, for the sake of the benefit done to his own flock" 11 From an 
eatranged and careless people" he had now 11 an affectionate, attentive, and full 

• The first two Jubilees of the Soeiety do not appear to have boon observed in 
•Byway. 
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from the parish and the meeting-house been (dosed. All this change he dated 
“from the formation of his association in behalf of the Society " [48a]. 

The four Archbishops of England and Ireland, appealing for the Society in 
1864, were ** convinced that in no other way can the work & done than by every 
parish, as a part of its separate parochial existence, raising its own contributions 
lor tho work"; and they therefore besought the dergy “ to preach mm sermon 
annually, and make a collection for Church of England Missions ” [44]. 

Some progress has been made. The number of homo churches contributing 
to the Society in 1849 was 3,788 ; in 1869, 7,176 ; and in 1892 about 9,000 [46]. 
But while so many parishes remain unrepresented, it cannot be said that the 
desired extension lias been attained. 


The “ insufficient support accorded to Missionary objects 11 moved tho Society 
in 1869 to petition the Convocations of Canterbury* and York Provinces “to take 
Buoh steps as may seem expedient to them for the better support and advancement 
of Missionary work” [46a]. This drew forth a proposal of the Upper Houso of 
tho Convocation of Canterbury to form a Board of Missions, whose objects, among 
others, should bo to “receive" anrl “allot" Missionary funds. But as such a 
step would have involved “ a very injurious, perhaps a fatal, interference with 
at least one [tlio S.P.G.] of the great Missionary Societies of tho- Church of 
England,” it was agreed, on tho mol ion of tlie Lower House, in July 1870 : That 
the Board to be organised “ should not, undertake the direct management of 
Missions, nor tho collecting or receiving of funds ; * but that it should be a body 
inviting communioations from all parts of tho world respecting the advancement 
of Missions, and questions arising thereupon, on which advice or information 
may from time to time be required.” 

Provision was also made for securing the appointment, on tho. Board, of repre- 
sentatives of the Clergy and Laity and of the Missionary Societies [466]. 

It was not however until July 4, 1884, that a Board of Missions was actually 
constituted, and then (in view of the difficulty which had arisen in uniting the 
two Provinces) it was formed for the Province of Canterbury alone [46c]. 

Five years later a similar Board was formed for tho Province of York. 

From a movement inaugurated in 188!) the Society is now looking to the 
development of Diocesan Organisation as the best means of promoting parochial 
associations on behalf of Missions [45tf]. [See also pp. 7, 82, 318, 821.] 


CLASSIFICATION OF FUNDS. 

I. The General Fund. 

This fund, the mainstay of tho Society’s work, has existed from 1701 to the 
present time, and has always been administered by tho Society. [See p. 830-2.] 

n. Special and Appropriated Funds. [See p. 830-2.] 

Class A . — “Special Funds” received under trust deed or otherwise, and 
administered by the Society for the objects specified by tho donors. These have 
been in existence ever since 1713, but for the period 1867-82 most of them were 
classed as “appropriated funds.” 

Class Ji , — “ Special Funds,” not administ ered by the Society. 

In 1888 the Society having found that persons ware occasionally desirous of making 
benefactions for some specific object comprehended in its general designs, resolved, “ That, 
in future, Contributions designed for any particular colony, or specified purpose, be 
received ; and that thoy bo placed at iho disposal of tho Bishop for whoso Diocese such 
Contributions are intended” [40]. 


* A Diocesan Board of Missions was instituted at tlio Salisbury Synod in 1878 far the 
purpose of endeavouring “ to foster and promote in the Diocese on interest in the 
Foreign Missions of the Church.” This Board also was not to collect money. Experi- 
ence proves the wisdom of this policy . At the great Missionary Council of the 
American Church, held in Chicago in October 1803 (nnd attended by 86 Bishops and 
many Clerical and Lay Members), it was stated that “ nearly one-half of all the parishes ” 
in the American Church u are non-contributors to tho Board of Missions” (see 11 Spirit 
of Missions,” 1898, pp. 806-7), nnd, according to tho Bishop of Tasmania (himscuf a 
believer in Boards of Missions as 11 ideally tho host ” system), only “a mero pittance ” is 
contributed through the Australasian Boards for the honthon parts of thoir provinces. 

(See “The Island Voyage” in Melanesian Mission Report, 1892). 
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This resolution wag superseded in 1857 by a notice that 

Contributions would be received " for any particular Diocese, Colony, or Mission, or 
for an y special purpose consistent with the Society's general dokigna ” ; and would 
(1) either be remitted direct to the Bishop of the Diocese for which' they were intended, 
or (9) be applied by the Society to the objects pointed out — as the donor* might direct. 
In the absence of any specific direction, the administration of the funds for the purpose 
indicated rested with the Society [47]. 

The foregoing arrangement was modified in 1860, when it was declared that 
contributions would bo received “for any particular Colony or Diocese^ for any 
Mission of the Society, or for any special purpose, which shall bo approved by the 
Standing Committee,” and, according to the directions of the donors, would be 
(1) either carried to tho fund administered by the Bishop, or (2) applied at the 
discretion of the Society for the benefit of the diocese named [48]. The moneys 
left to the Society'* administration by these arrangements (2) of 1857 and 1860 
were distinguished in the accounts as "Appropriated Funds” up to 1882 [491. 

As to the other class (1) of special fund, it is “ doubtful whether the Society's 
action in receiving such funds without accepting responsibility for their adminis- 
tration was not . . . contrary to the letter and spirit of its charter.” In practice 
many inconveniences resulted from the experiment. “ it was found that a veiy 
general misappreliension existed as to the administration of such funds, and that 
the Society was generally supposed to give the weight of its authority and sanction 
to an administration for which it was not responsible, and of which it knew 
nothing" [50]. 

The Reports for 1853 and I860 contained warnings that the Society's " numerous 
Missions in all parts of the world, which aro supported from its General Fund, 
would be seriously embarrassed, if donors and suliscribers were to withdraw their 
regular contributions from that Fund, and devote them to Special Funds instead”; 
ami the hope was expressed "that contributions to any Special Fund will always 
be in addition to, and not in substitution for , contributions to the General Fund.” 

The warnings were repeated but had little effect, and, as had been anticipated, 
the existence of the Society's work began to be imperilled. Moreover the 
Society’s responsibilities had been increased by the collapse of older Special Funds 
which had censed to bo favourites as newer claimants appeared in the field [51]. 
[&v cases of Borneo and Honolulu, pp. 681, 463, and It. 1879, p. 83.] 

In view of the enormous increase in the number of Special Funds passing 
through the hands of the Society’s Treasurers, but over which the Society had no 
control, it wbb resolved in May 1881 that while gladly recognising the seal 
manifested in the raising of Special Funds, for the future it must be “ an indispens- 
able rule that no such funds shall be ojxjned at the office without the approval 
and consent of the Standing Committee" [52], 

This decision did not givo satisfaction to some of the Society’s supporters. 
Accordingly in 1882 a large and representative Special Committee was appointed 
to consider the whole suhject. This Committee came to the conclusion "that it 
was necessary for the Society to recur to the original system, which was un- 
doubtedly the one exclusively contemplate*! by the Charter" [53]. This policy 
having been accepted (and reaffirmed, on appeal, in 1882 and 1885) [53#], from 
January 1883 moreys have been received for only thoso " Special Funds, opened 
with the sanction of the Standing Committee, to he applied for the purposes 
designated by the donors, t-lic Society reserving the right of closing such accounts 
at any time ” [54]. 

Tho number of these funds at present is 152. Since this arrangement came 
into force the designation "Appropriated Fund” has been dropped [55]. {See 
also pp. 191-5, 461, 548, 696, 684, 735-6, 713, 745, 761, 771, 799, 825-6.] 

III. Inverted or Truht Funds. 

As tho Society is a Corporation with perpetual succession, it has special 
advantages for holding capital sums invested in Government and other securities 
as trust funds for the endowment of Colonial Dioceses or Missions, or for any 
other purpose consistent with its general designs. The Society is always prepared 
to entertain tho question of accepting trusts of this character, and of undertaking 
the responsibility of dealing as trustees with the capital and income of the funds. 
In all such instances it is dosirable that a power should bo reserved by whioh, in 
the event of the special object of the trust failing, tho Society should be enabled 
to substitute some other object of a kindred diameter [56], 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THB SOCIETY 1701-1893— continued. 


QmncBAL Finn) 

Special 

Funds 

■■TTTTBi 

Gbaud 

Totals 


Expen- 

diture 

Income 

See 

foot- 

sotef 

1 

Expen- 

diture 

Income 

Expen- 

diture 

Inoon 

Expen- 

diture 

Tear 

Subscrip- 
tions, 
Dona- 
tions 
& Collec- 
tions 

Legacies 

DM- 

dentin, 

do. 

Royal 

Letters 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£~ 

£ 

£ 

1851 

38,331 

4,654 

3,510 

20,343 

45,50-1 

60,718 

55,682 

17,823 

,, 


101,086 

78*541 

1862 

48,633 

4,489 

3.713 

109 

61,83-1 

59,086 

31,601 

27,712 



83,835 

68,797 

1803 

40,880 

9,434 

3,055 

66 

69,374 

63.674 

27,520 

40,838 

.. 


86AM 

104,612 

1804 

48,075 

3,161 

3,754 

27,710 

50.590 

60,396 

23,420 

33,747 



74,010 

04*143 

1880 

61,005 

10,853 

3,735 

660 

66.093 

65,072 

16,117 

22,636 



82,210 

88,308 

1806 

64,547 

11,117 

3,908 


09,572 

66,138 

34,895 

22,243 

.. 


104,467 

88*881 

1807 

59,554 

D,4lMi 

4.125 


73.085 

70.125 

1 3,239 n 

20,613 

6,16-1 

* 

92,488 

00,738* 

1868 

63,884 

5,060 

4,876 


73.806 

69.526 

12,621 

18,018 

16,265 

a 

102«502 

87,544* 

1850 

61,455 

4,240 

4,909 


70,601 

71.024 

25.986 

12,668 

19,839 

« . 

116,429 

83,502* 

1860 

65,073 

5,189 

5,648 


75,909 

77,058 

13,023 

24,610 

2.304 

0 

91,286 

101,668* 

18111 

63,814 

5,091 

7.1.10 


76,516 

79.799 

5.403 j 

«;ooo 

7.393 

10,809 

89,812 

96,808 

1863 

59,894 

13.072 

4,157 


77,023 

73.760 

6.577 

6,730 

9,725 

10,933 

83,325 

98,418 

1863 

63,800 

6,340 



73.357 

76.733 

6.575 | 

4,919 

8,900 

23,778 

87,832 

105,400 

1864 

68,217 

13.651 

4,809 


86.677 

Rt 1,221 

1.6061 

6,540 

8,068 

17.561 

102,996 

104,422 

I860 

67,903 

6.392 

4.652 


78.847 

85.083 

7.265 1 

7,575 

8.125 

23,588 

94*257 

116,246 

1866 

67,691 

6,231 

4.483, 


78,405 

93,142 

6,461 

6,294 

0.318 

12,0-42 

91,184 

111,518 

1H67 

71.003 

9,983 

4,070 


85.055 

88,256 

20,219! 

5,958 

9.272 

12.216 

114*040 

100,430 

1868 

67.227 

6,176 

3,382 


70,784 

86.225 

1-1.239' 

9,125 

12.109 

10,237 ',103,132 

106,587 

1869 

63.630 

15.837 

3,106 


82.879 

77.982 

15.970 

10,339; 

7,585 

10.948 -106,434 

99.2G9 

1870 

60,673 

8,006 

3.412 


72.120 

74,242 

12.954 

17,467! 

7,389 

0,073 

92,463 

98.382 

1871 

ai,793 

8,347 

3,102 


76.242 

78.606 

11.761 

9.134 

i 9,601 

5.230 

97,604 

92.970 

1B73 

73,394 

8.061 

1 3,0-17 


84,502 

77.465 

12.093* 

12.891 

16,529 | fl.091 

113,124 

96.447 

1873 

78,007 

8,172 

1 3.492 


86.732 

76,332 

13,2411 

9,687 

10.286 

6,767 

1104159 

92,686 

1874 

73.560 

15,302 

! 4,000 


92,874 

79,297 

30,9281 

21,516 

11,036 

10,989 

1344138 

111.796 

1870 

77,005 

7,909 

4,069 


88.983 

80,427 

26,191 1 

22,038 

10.120 

10.877 

1 25,29-1 

1 13.312 

1870 

73,317 

13,211 

4,323 


90,751 

86,875 

35.871 1 

25,693 

10,284 

7.119 >136,906 

119,087 

1877 

74.226 

11,500 

4,733 


90.468 

95,090 

29,329 1 

35.188 

28,651 ' on7fi2 j 148.438 

167.040 

1878 

73.070 

14.424 

4.929 


92.423 

88.268 i 

32,007 I 

26,6261 

20,807 

1 6.68 145,287; 131.479 

1879 

71.099 

10.935 

4,754 


86,788 

92.301 ' 34,943 

33.568 

9.943 

18,860 .131,67-1 

111,729 

1880 

71.027 

9,630 

4,611 


85,277 

90,467 

42.569 

; 35,836 

10,443 

11,865 1138,289 ' 138.1G8 

18HL 

75,120 

5,421 

4.168 


81.709 

94.077 

39.643 

36,500 ; 10.626 

18,731 *1 34,078 1 149,308 

1883 

78.833 

8,031 

3.983 


90,846 

86.109 

33.571 

41.102 

18,105 

12,728 : 142,612 j 140^39 

1H83 

79,894 

6,908 

4.084 


90.970 

86,136 

18.596 

35,911 

7.679 109,572 , 122,047 

1884 

77,443 

9,250 ! 

3,963 


90,656 

94,679 

13.383 

24.632 



110,039, 119,311 

1880 

78.006 

19.640 I 

4,179 


101.825 

92.651 

16,146 

'21,689 .. 


117,071 1 114,540 

1886 

75,764 

7,652 • 

3,553 


86,969 

94.716 

18,743 

i 19,352 


• • 

-105,712 114,068 

1887 

77,720 

10,313 

3,954 


92,003 

92,934 

17,762 

! 17.562 



1109.765 110,496 

1888 

105,610 

8,553 

3.222 


117.385 

90,0-15 1 20,982 

i 20,471 .. 


138,367 

lUtSIfi 

1889 

86,923 

9.468 

5,008 . 


101,398 

91,403 

23, 6-11 

1 19,961 

.. 


125,039 111.364 

189(1 

81,825 

29,270 

4,9H| ! 


116.076 

0-1,178 

48,307 

23.078 


.. 

1G4.3H3 117,256 

1891 

82.033 l 

9.254 

6,3 12 : 


97,629 

100,366 

18.991 

19,902 



116.520 naww 

1893 

MS i 

14,739 1 

6,230 


UN 1,031 

10n,273 

27,118 

23,805 

, . 


127.140 

124,078 

1883 

81,183 i 

8,639 1 

4,650 . 


91,471 

101,398 

18.606 

26.898 1 . . 


1113,079 128,298 


Reference* (Chajitor C.).---| 1] , Jo., Juljr 10, 1701; App. Jo. A, 


«»J IV| AM'Af ^J»JH IMI. Af pi 1« [2] Jo., 

[41 Jo., Sent. 10 unci Oct. 17, 1701: are also 
[5] Jo., Nov. 21, 1701. TO, _7] Jo-, 


July iO, 1701. ’[3] k 815 or this book. L _, 

App. Jo. A, pp. 44—5. ftfi] Jo., Oct. 17, 1701. ioj «io., nor. si, iyue. io, t j no., 
Jane 20, July 3, Aug. 21, Sept. JH, Oct. 1(1, Nov. 20, 1702 ; Jan. 15, Aug. 20, 1703 ; Jau.2H, 
1704; Juno 15, 1705. [8] Jo., Nov. 19, 1703. TOJ Jo., Aug. 21, 1702; Mur. 10, Nov. 10, 
1708. [10] Jo., Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 1700. [11] Jo., Dec. 3, 1702; Nov. 10, 1703. 

[12] Jo., Dec. 17, 1703 ; Feb. 4, 170-1 ; Fob. 15, 1700. [13] Jo. Mur. 2, 80, 1705 ; Mar. 21 

Apr. 18, May 10, July 18, Sept. 19, 1707; Dec. 2, 1709; Apr. 20, 1711. [14, 15] 

Jo., Nov. 10, Dec. 17, 1714 ; Jan. 21, Muy 20, 1715 ; Tt. 1714, pp. 41-2. |lfi*] R. 1714, 
pp. 41-2. [101 Ja, Mar. 21, July 18, Oct. 17, 1707 ; Fob. 20, Mar. 5, May 21, 1708. [17] 
Jo., Feb. 8, 10, Dec. 10, 1710; Jan. 5, 1711. [17*] Jo., Nov. 15, 1700; App. Ja A, No. 88. [18] 
Ja, Apr. 17, 1702 ; R. 1704, p. 1. [19] Jo., Mur. 10, 1711. T20J Ja, Apr. 20, May 18. 1711. 
T21J Jo., Mur. 80, Apr. 6, 28, 1714. [22] See p. 825 of this book. [28] Jo., Sopt 17, Oct. 15, 
1714. [24] R. 1741, p. 01. [25] R. 1770, p. 67. [ROl Jo., V. 44, p. 240: see also Ja, 
V. 45, pp. 18, 14, 170-7. W] R. 1052, p. 44: sen also Ja, V. 45, pp. 18, 14. [28] R. 
1770, p p. 67-60. [29] R. 1818^pp. 70-84 ; R. 1810, pp. 84-04. [30] R. 1884-5, pp^BO-l. 


' t Tfce Special funds shown in this column for tho years 1857 to 1880 really formed no 
part of the Society's income, but were simply received by the Treasurers and forwarded 
to their destinations, according to the direction of the donors. 

terihepeSSI^^OO ^ appi!opriated ftuidB i>&ot Ihowii in fee published accounts 
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[»1] R 1861, p. 116. [*&] B. 1867, pp. 86-87. [88] R 1887, pp. 884-6, 881 ; R 1881, 
PP- 180-8; R 1882, pp. 0,7? R 1888, p. 64; R 1884-6, pp. 19,87-8; R 1886, p. 98; R. 
1887, p. 18; R 1888, p. 155; R 1834, p. 87. f84] R 1880, 


87-8; R. 1886, p. 88; R. 
94-6; R. 1888, p. 81; R. 


Society's Reports. [886] R 1861, pp. 89-110 ; R 1858. pp. 48-77 ; “First Week of the 
Third Jubilee" (B.P.G.); pp. 81-8 of this book. [39] R. 1667, p. 88. [39a] R 1819, 
98-100; R 1887, p. 880; R 1846, p. 100 ; R I860, p. 118. [40] Standing Committee 


. V. 44, p. 198. [41] Da, pp. 96, 100, 149-4. [43] R 1884-6, pp. 9, 10 ; R 1885, 
pp. 95-6: (00 also R 1848, p. 89 ; R 1860, p. 118. [43] R 1844, p. 108. [48a] R 1847, 
• pp. 140-1 : see also R 1844, p. 43 ; R 1846, pp. 45, 100 ; R. 1848, p. 80 ; R 1850, pp. 117-18 ; 
R 1851, pp. 110, 118, 116 ; R 1864, p. 81 ; R 1857, p. 89 ; R. 1868, p. 88 ; R. 1850, p. 86 ; M.F. 
1888, pp. 60-1. [44] R 1804, p. 9. [45 j R 1891, p. 175. [46aJ Ja, Feb. 19, April 16,1869; 
H.F. 1809, pp. 90, 169-4. [456] Jo., Jane 17, July 16, 1870; M.F. 1870, pp. 899, 949-8, 


1888, pp. 60-1. [44] R 1864, p. 9. 
M.F. 1809, pp. 90, 169-4. [456] 


946, 865: see also Ja, Dee. 16, 1871 ; M.F. 1878, p. 181. [45c j Proceedings of Canter- 
bury Convocation, July 4, 1884. [45 rf] Standing Committee Book, V. 46, pp. 84, 47, 70, 
176, 907, 910, 969, 864, 807. [40] R 1838, p. vi. [47] R 1857, p. ii. [48] Ja, V. 48, 
PP* 61-8 ; R. 1860, p. 97 ; M.F. I860, p. 167. [49] Accounts, 1857-89, and p. 889 of 


] R 1838, p. vi. [47] R 1857, p. ii. [48] Ja, V. 48. 
pp. 61-8 ; R I860, p. 97 ; M.F. I860, p. 167. [49] Accounts, 1857-82, and p. 882 of 
this book. [50] M.F. 1885, pp. 09-B, and Jo., V. 54, p. 981. [51] R. 1858, p. 86 ; R 1854, 
p. 80; R 1865, p. 99; R I860, pp. 3, 90; R I860, p. 901 ; Ja, V. 48, p. 68 ; R 1879, 
pp. 89-8 ; Applications Committee Report, 1871, p. 8. [52J Standing Committee Book, 
V. 40, p. 170. [58] Ja, V. 54, pp. 90, 26, 81, 115-10, 199 ; Standing Committee Book, 
V. 40, p. 400; da, V. 41, pp. 9, 8 ; R 1889, p. 10. [53a] Ja, V. 54, pp. 198-80, 971, 979-89. 
[54] Sta nding Committee Book, Y. 41, pp. 9, 9a, 8. [65] Srti Accounts in Annual 
Reports. [50] Standing Committee Book, V. 41, pp. 9 and 9a (pp. 7 and 9). 


| Standing Committee Book, V. 41, pp. 9 and 9a (pp. 7 and 9). 


CHAFIER CI. 

ANNIVERSARY SERMONS. 

A STANDING Order was made by the ^Society on July 8, 1701, “That there be 
a Sermon preaoht before the Society on the third Friday in every February • and 
that the Preacher and Place be appointed by the President " [1]. In 1830 the 
fining of the time was also left to the President [2], 

From 1709 to 1863 (excepting 1703, 1843, and 1849, not printed) the Sermons 
formed part of the Annual Reports. Since then they haio been only occasionally 
printed. The Places selected have been : — 

W From 1702 to 1839, St. Mary-lh-Bow, excepting in 1706 and 1808, when 
St. Lawrence Jewry was substituted. 

From 1840 to 1892, St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The Hoeth— F rom 1702 to 1781, February; 1832-49, May; 1850-92, June. 

For the first twenty-five years or more the Hour chosen was generally 8 A.M. — 
on a few occasions 9 A.X. Of recent years the hour has been 11 am., and the 
occasion has been marked by a celebration of the Holy Communion. 

LIST OF PREACHERS. 

1709 Dr. R Willis. Dean of Lincoln. | 1796 Dr. J. Wilcocks, Bichop of Gloucester, 

1708*Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester. . 1797 Dr. J. Leng, Bishop of Norwich. 

1704 Dr. G. Barnet, Bishop of Scram. j 1798 Dr. R. Reynolds, Bishop of Lincoln. 
1706 Dr. J. Hough, Bp. of Lichfid.& Coventry. . 1799 Dr. H. Egerton, Bishop of Hereford. 

1706 Dr. J. Williams, Bishop of Chichester, j 1730 Dr. Z. Pearce, aftwrds. Bp. of Rochester. 

1707 Dr. W. Beveridge, Bishop of St. Asaph. 1781 Dr. J. Denne, Archdeacon of Rochester. 
1706 Dr. W. Stanley, Dean of St. Asaph. 1789 Dr. G. Berkeley, Dean of Londonderry. 

1709 Sir William Dawes, Bishop of Chester. 1738 Dr. R Smalbroke, Bp. of LichflcL&Cov. 

1710 Dr. C. Trimnel, Bishop of Norwich. 1784 Dr. 1. Maddox, Dean of Wells. 

1711 Dr. W. Fleetwood, Bishop of St Asaph. 1735 Dr. F. Hare, Bishop of Chichester. 

1719 Dr. White Kennet, Dean of Peterboro'. 1780 Dr. J. Lynch, Dean of Canterbury. 
1718 Dr. J. Moore, Bishop of Ely. 1797 Dr. N. Claggot, Bishop of St. David's. 

1714 Dr. G. Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury. 1738 Dr. T. Herring, Bishop of Bangor. 

1715 Dr. St. George Ash, Bishop of Clogher. j 1789 Dr. J. Butler, Bishop of Bristol. 

1710 Dr. T. Sherlock, Dean of Chioliester. ' 1740 Dr. M. Benson, Bishop of Gloucester 

1717 Rev.T. Hayley, NLA., Con. Res. of Chich. ; 1741 Dr. T. Hocker, Bishop of Oxford. 

1718 Dr. P. Bisse, Bishop of Hereford. 1749 Dr. H. Blabbing, Chancellor of Sarnm. 

1719 Dr. E. Chandler, Bp. of Lichfield A Cor. 1713 Dr. M. Mawson, Bishop of Chichester. 

1790 Dr, 8. Bra dfo rd, Bishop of Carlisle. 1 1744 Dr. J. Gilbert, Bisliop of Llandaff. 

1791 Dr. E. Waddington, aft Bp. of Chich. > 1745 Dr. P. Bearcroft, Sec. of the Society. 
1799 Dr. H. Boulter, Bishop of Bristol. j 1740 Dr. M. Hatton, Bisliop of Bangor. 

1798 Dr. J. W au gh, Dean of Gloucester. 1747 Dr. J. Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1794 Dr. T. G re en , of Ely. 1748 Dr. S. Lisle, Bishop or St Asaph. 

1795 Dr. J. Wynne, Bisho p of Bt Asa ph. I 1749 Dr. W. George, Dean of Lincoln. 

* Sermoii not printed* & q 
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1TS0 Dr. R. Traror, Biihop of St Dtvid’a. ISM Dr. W. Van undat, Bp. ol Lk.aJ.Jfc 

1751 Dr. J. Thomas, Bp. of Peterborough. 1898 Dr. John . Kaye, Biwop of Bristol. 

1761 Dr. R. Osbeldlstono, Bishop of Canido. 1894 Dr. William Caiew, Bishop of Baiter. 

1758 Dr. B. Crossed Bishop of Landaff. 1895 Dr. 0. Bethell, Bidiop of Gloucester. 

1754 Dr. R. Drummond, Bp. of St Asaph. 1896 Dr. R. J. Carr, Bishop of Chichester. 

1766 Dr. T. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich. 1897 Dr. C. J. Blomfleld, Bishop of Chester. 

1756 Dr. F. Cornwallis, Bp. of LichflcL&Cov. 1898 Dr. J. B. Jenhinson, Bp. of St David’s. 

1757 Dr. E. Keene, Bishop of Chester. 1890 Dr. C. R. Sumner, Bp. of Winchester. 

1758 Dr. J. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester. 1880 Dr. Robert Gray, Bishop of Bristol. 

1756 Dr. A. Ellis, Bidiop or St David's. 1881 Dr. Hugh Percy, Bishop of Carlide. 

1760 Sir W. Ashbumham, Bp. of Chichester. 1889 Dr. George Murray, Bp. of Rochester. 

- 1701 Dr. B. Newoome, Bishop of Llandaff. 1888 Dr. Edwiud Copleaton, Bp. of Llandaff. 

1769 Dr. J. Home, Bishop of Oxford. 1884 Dr. John B. Sumner, Bp. of Chester. 

1768 Dr. J. Egerton, Bishop of Bangor. 1885 Dr. Richard Bagot Bidiop of Oxford. 

1764 Dr. R. Terrick, Bishop of Peterborough. 1880 Dr. J. H. Monk, Bishop of Gloucester. 

1765 Dr. P. Yonge, Bishop of Norwich. 1887 Dr. Edward Moltby, Bishop of Durham. 

1766 Dr. W. Warburton, Bp. of Gloucester. 1888 Dr. Henry Phillpotts, Bp. of Exeter. 

1767 Dr. J. Ewer, Bishop or Llandaff. 1830 Dr. Joseph Allen, Bishop of Ely. 

1768 Dr. J. Green, Bishop of Lincoln. 1840 Dr. William Otter, Bp. of Chichester. 

1769 Dr. T. Newton, Bishop of Bristol. 1841 Dr. C. T. Langley, Bishop of Bipon. 

1770 Dr. F. Keppell, Bishop of Exeter. 1849 Dr. Edward Denison, Bp. of Salisbury. 

1771 Dr. B. Lowth, Bishop of Oxford. 1848*Dr. Edward Stanley, Bp. of Norwich. 

1779 Dr. C. Moss, Bishop of St David's. 1844 Dr. Thos. Musgrave, Bp. of Hereford. 

1778 Dr. J. Shipley, Bishop of St Asaph. 1845 Dr. G. Davys, Bishop of Peterborough. 

1774 Dr. E. Law, Bishop of Carlide. 1B4U Dr. Connop Thirlwall, Bp. of StDavid's. 

1776 Dr. S. Barrington, Bishop of Llandaff. 1847 Dr. Henry Pepys, Bidiop of Worcester. 

1776 Dr. J.Hinchcliffe, Bp. of Peterborough. 1848 Dr. A. T. Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester. 

1777 Dr. W. Markham, Archbishop of York. 184U*Dr. John Lonsdale, Bp. of Lichfield. 

1778 Dr. B. North, Bishop of Worcester. 1850 Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, Bp. of Oxford. 

1770 Dr. J. York, Bishop of St. David’s. 1851 Dr. Thomas V. Short, Bp. of St Asaph. 

1780 Dr. J. Thomas, Bidiop of Rochester. 1859 Dr. S. A. MoCoskry, lip.of Michign.U.8. 

1781 Dr. R.Hurd, Bp. of Lichfield and Cov. 1858 Dr. J. P. Lee, Bishop of Manchester. 

1789 Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Bangor. lH54*Dr. R. W1 lately, Archbishop of Dublin 

1788 Dr. Beilby Porteus, Bisliop of Chester. 1855*l>r. R. D. Hampden, Bp. of Hereford. 

1784 Dr. Jolin Butler, Bishop of Oxford. 185fl*Dr. John Graham, Bishop of Chester. 

1785 Dr. John Ross, Bidiop of Exeter. 1857*Dr. W. K. Hamilton, Bp. of Salisbury. 

1786 Dr. T. Thnrlow, Bisliop of Lincoln. 1858*Dr. William Higgin, Bidum of Deny. 

1787 Dr. J. Warren, Bishop of Bangor. 185fl*LordAnckland,DJ3, t Bp.of Bath&Wells. 

1788 Dr. J. Cornwallis, Bp. of Lich. and Cov. 1880* Dr. Montague Villiers, Bp. of Carlide. 

1780 Dr. S. Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester. 1801 *Dr. Robert Bickersteth, Bp. of Ripon. 

1700 Dr. Lewis Bagot, Bisliop of Norwich. lH09*Dr. James C. Campbell, Bp. of Bangor. 

1701 Dr. E. Smollwell, Bishop of Oxford. 1888*Dr. M. G. Beresfom, Archbpxif Armagh. 

1709 Dr. G. Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln. 18H4*Dr. John Jackson, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1708 Dr. J. Douglas, Bisliop of Salisbury. lNfl5*l)r Joseph C.Wigram, Bp.of Rochester. 

1764 Dr. W. Cleaver, Bishop of Chester. lHOtt’Dr. Henry Philpott, Bp. of Worcester. 

1796 Dr. S. Hordey, Bishop of Rochester. 1887 Dr. C. J. KUieott, Bp. of Gloue. ft Brist 

1790 Dr. R. Beadon, Bishop of Gloucester. 1888*Dr. E. Harold Browne, Bishop of Ely. 

1707 Dr. C. M. Sutton, Bishop of Norwich. 1880*Dr. G. A. Selwyn, Bisliop of Lichfield. 

1708 Dr. E. Vernon, Bishop of Carlisle. lH70*Dr. Harvey Goodwin, Bp. of Carlide. 

1799 Dr. B. Madan, Bishop of Peterborough. 1871* Dr. James Fraser, Bp. of Manchester. 

1800 Dr. H. R. Courtenay, Bishop of Exeter. lN79*Dr. Frederick Temple, Bp. of Exeter. 

1601 Dr. F. Comewall, Bishop of Bristol. 1878 Dr. William Alexander, Bp. of Deny. 

1809 Dr. J. Buckner, Bishop of Chichester. 1874*Dr. J. R. Woodford, Bishop of Ely. 

1808 Dr. John Randolph, Bishop of Oxford. 1875*Dr. J. Atlay, Bisliop of Hereford. 

1804 Dr. H. W. Majenuic, Bishop of Chester. 1870*Dr. J. F. Mackomess, Bp. of Oxford. 

1805 Dr. G. L Huntiugford, Bp. of Gloncest. 1877*Lord A. Hervey, Bp. of Bath and Wells. 

1806 Dr. T. Darapier, Bishop of Rochester. lN78*Dr. Robert Bickersteth, Bp. of Bipon. 

1807 Dr. George Pelham, Bishop of Bristol. 1879*Dr. Wm. Basil Jones, Bp. of St. David's. 

1808 Dr. T. Bargees, Bisliop of HL David’s. 1880*Dr. T. L. Claughton, Bp. of St. Albans. 

1809 Dr. Jolin lusher, Bisliop of Salisbury. 1881 Dr. R. Dnmfora, Bishop of Chichester. 

1810 Dr. H. Bathurst, Bidiop of Norwich. 1889 Dr. H. Goodwin, Bishop of Carlide. 

1811 Dr. John Lnxmore, Bisliop of Hereford. 1888*Dr. E. B. Wilberforce, Bp. of Newcastle. 

1819 Dr. S. Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle. 1884 Dr. G. T. Bedell, Bishop of Ohio. 

1818 Dr. W. L. Mansell, Bishop of Bristol. l885*Dr. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Bipon. 

1814 Dr. B. E. Sporke, Bishop of Ely. 1886 Dr. King, Bisnop of Lincoln. 

1815 Dr. William Jackson, Bp. of Oxford. 1887 Dr. W. H, Perry, Bishop of Iowa, U.B. 

1810 Dr. G.H. Law, Bishop of Chester. 1888 Dr. W. C. Doane, Bp. of Albany, U.S. 

1817 Dr. William Howley, Bp. of London. 1880*Dr. F. J. Jayne, Bishop of Ch e ater . 

1818 Dr. J. Persons, Bp. of Peterborough. 1890*Dr. W. C. Magee, Bp. of Peterborough. 

1810 Dir. H. Ryder, Bishop of Gloucester. 1891* Dr. W. Alexander, Bishop of Derry. 

.1810 Dr. Bdwszd %, Bidiop of Oxford. 1899 Rev.Edgar Jacob,Cenooof Winchester. 
Wl Ma^Biiihop ol Petmtorongh . lHWPr. Ct Bidding, Bp.ol BoaUnun. f»L 

* Bow Mt printed. 
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arrangements oould not have been satisfactory, for In 1788 the Treasurers were 
removing from Lime Street, and the Society's nooks Jeo. and a picture of General 
Oodrington then* found their way to Warwick Court [and the pletue slnoe to a 
place unknown] [71. On the expiration of the lease in 1741, the Secretary lent 
the Preacher's lodgings in Charterhouse for the Committee, and a house adjoining 
the some was rented for the books and papers [8]. 

From this date the official addresses of the Chief Secretaries (whibh have 
probably varied with their other appointments) have been as follows : 1741-60, 
Charterhouse ; 1701-4, Bartlett's Buildings Jlolborn ; 1765-71, Abingdon Street 
Westminster ; 1778-7, St. Ann's, Westminster ; 1778-86, Hatton Garden; 
1787-1817, 63 Goner Street, Bedford Square ; 1818-81, St, Martin's librarg, 
42 Castle Street, Leicester Square ; from about 1888 to the present time the offices 
as given below [9]. 

The Report for 1827 states that “before the year 1822 the Sooiety had no 
public office ” [10]. This was not correct, but from that date a regular office may 
be said to have been maintained, vis. : — 1888-4, 12 Carlton Chambers, Regent 
Street; 1884-85, 77 Great Queen Street , Lincoln's Inn Fields (built by the 
Society) ; 1835-8, 4 Trafalgar Square ; 1840-80, 79 PaU Mall : Midsummer 1866 
to March 1871* 6 Park Place, St. James's Street; March 1871 to the present time, 
19 Delahag Street , Westminster (formerly 20 Duke Street — ms p. 936/ [11]. The 
last (the first freehold office of the Society), was formally opened on April 20, 1871 : 
it includes a suitable Cliapel, in which a daily servioo is maintained at 10 A.x. ; 
and, under licence from the Bishop of London, the Holy Communion has been 
repeatedly celebrated there on the departure of Missionaries to their fields of 
labour [IS], 

SECRETARIES. 

The Society's Charter provides that there shall bo one Secretary. This office 
has been filled by tbe following persons, vis. John Chamberlain, Esq., first 
olected 1701 ; W. Taylor, Rsq. ( 1712; Rev. Dr. D. Humphreys, 1716 ; Rev. Dr. P. 
Bearcroft, 1739 ; Rev. Dr. D. Burton, 1761 ; Rev. Dr. Hind, 1773 ; Rev. Dr. W. 
Morioo, 1778; Rev. A. Hamilton, M.A., 1819; ltov. A. M. Campbell, M.A., 1833; 
Rev. Ernest Hawkins, M.A., 1843 ; Rev. W. T. Bullock, M.A., 1863 ; Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A., 1879. 

References (Chapter CIL)-[1] Jo., Aug. 16, 1707. [8] Jo., March 6, 1716. [81 Jo., 
Nov. 21, 1719, Feb. 18, May 1 and Oct. 9, 1718, Feb. 8, 1716 ; R. 1719, p. 79. [4] Jo., 
March 4, May 90, June 17, July 1, Sept. 80, Oct. 7. 1716. [4a] Jol, Oct 91, 1716. [5] 
Jo., Feb. 8, 17, 1716; Deo. 90, 1717; Feb. 91, April 18, May 16, 1718; R. 1717, p. 87; 
R. 1718, p. 88. [6] Jo. 1796, pp. 114, 198, 993. [7] Jo., V. 7, p. 981. [8] Jo^ V. 6, 
p. 998. [0] See Notices in Annual Reports, 1741-1899. [10] R. 1897, p. 990. [Ill 
Notices in Annual Reporta, 1829-92. (llaj Jo., June 18, Dec. 17, 1809 ; Ja, Jan. 21 ana 
Feb. 1870; M.F. 1809, pp. 184, 917; M.F. 1870, pp. 80-81, 68, 04. [12] Jo., Much 18, 
April 92, July 16, 1870 ; M.F. 1870, pp. 120-27 ; R 1870, p. 7 ; R 1871, pp. 7-0. 


CHAPTER Cm. 

THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SOCIETY. 

“The most conspicuous mark of the prudent care of the Society has been exhibited 
in the choice of their Missionaries. If they have not all proved equally unexceptionable, 
every possible precaution has been used, to admit none of evil report The indispens- 
able Qualifications, annexed to the Annual Abstract of our Proceedings, might serve to 
evince this, had not the Missionaries themselves, during the last seven or eight years, by 
their conduct and their sufferings, borne abundant testimony to the attention end dis- 
cernment of the Sooiety. The characters of those Worthies will entitle them to a lasting 

* The use of Moreton’s Tower, Lambeth Palace, during his ineumboney of the See of 
Cantart^, hod been offered to tbe Society by Archbishop Longley in 1869 b but 
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Manorial in MOM future impartial history of the late events in that country [America! ' 
Their firm persev er ance in their duty, amidst temptations, menaces, and in acme eases 
cruelties, would have distinguished them as meritorious men in better times. In the 
pres ent age, when persecution has tried the constancy of very few Sufferers for Conscience 
here, so many, in one cause, argue a larger portion of disinterested virtue, still existing 
somewhere among mankind, than a severe observer of the world might have been dis- 
posed to admit" [Sermon of Biihqp Butler of Oxford, before the Society, 1784 [1].] 

The first step of the Society to obtain Missionaries was taken in January and 
February 1702 through the Episcopal Members and the Archdeacons, who were 
asked to make known the want and invite applications for transmiauon to the 
fiodety. A "Request concerning fit persons to bo sent abroad" was printed tad 
circulated, desiring 

“ that all Persons, who shall Recommend any to that Purpose, will teatifie their Knowledge 
as to the following Particulars, vis.— L The Age of the Person. II. His condition of 
Life, whether Single or Married, m. His temper . IV. His Prudence . V. Hts 
Learning. VL Hu Sober and Pious Conversation. VII. His Zeal for the Christian 
Betigion, and DiUgenee in his Holy Calling . VIII. His of action to the present 
Government, and IX. His Cottformity to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church 
of England:* 

It was added that the 

" Society do request and earnestly beseech all Persons concerned, That they recommend 
no Man out of Favour or Affection, or any other Worldly Consideration ; but with a 
sincere Regard to the Honour of Almighty God and our Blessed Saviour, as they tender 
the Interest of the Christian Religion, and the Good of Men's Souls” [8]. 

The Testimonials to the 11 indispensable qualifications ” of a candidate wen to 
be signed by bis Diocesan, or where that was not practicable, by at least three other 
members of the Communion of the Church of England known to the Society. 
In the examination of candidates special regard was had as to their reading, 
preaching, and pronunciation, which were submitted to a practical test [2a]. The 
salary ordinarily allowed to a Missionary in the early days was £50 a year, with 
a Minion Library of the value of £10 and £5 for books for free distribution 
among his parishioners [3]. Tho remainder of his support was met from local 
sources. Missionaries to t ho heathen— the negroes and Indians— were necessarily 
allowed a larger stipend from the Society [4], In 1706 the following Instructions 
for the Clergy and the Schoolmasters were printed. In the words of Anderson 
(Hist. Gol. Church, III. p. 153), 11 They embrace eveiy particular which could 
possibly be required for tho guidance of the Missionaries, and describe each with 
a faithful simplicity, and affectionate and prudent care, which it scetns impossible 
to surpass." 



“ Upon their Admission by the Society. 

“ L rpHAT, from tho Time of their Admission, they lodge not in sny Publick House ; 

JL hut at some Bookseller’s, or in other private and reputable Families, till they 
■hall bs otherwise accommodated by the Society. 

" II. That till they can have a convenient Passage, they employ their Time usefully ; 
in Beading Prayers, and Preaching, as they have Opportunity ; in hearing others Read 
and Preach ; or in such Studies as may tend to fit them for their Employment 

"III. That they constantly attend the Standing Committee of inis Society, at the 
Secretary's, and observe their Directions. 

11 IV. That before their Departure they wait upon liis Grace the Lord Arclihisliopo f 
Canterbury, their Metropolitan, and upon the Lord Bishop of London, their Dinoeson, 
to receive their Paternal Benediction and Instructions. 

" Upon their going on Board the Ship designed for their Passage. 

" L rriHAT they demean themselves not only inoffensively and prndenily, hut so as to 
JL become remarkable Examples of Piety and Virtue to the Ship's Company. 

M JL That whether they be Chaplains* in the Ships, or only Passengers, the y 
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endeavour to prevail with the Captain or Commander, to have Morning and Evening 
Pram laid daily; aa also Preaching and Cateohiiing every Lord's Day. 

“IIL That throughout their Passage they Instruct, Exhort, Admonish, and Reprove, 
aa they have o o oaalon and opportunity, with such Seriousness and Prudence, aa may gain 
them Rep utation and Authority* 


■ Upon (heir Animal in the Country whither they ehaU he can!. 

11 First, With Beepeet to (hemeeleo i. 

"L fT1 HAT ’they always keep in their View the great Design of their Undertaking, vie, 
JL To promote the Glory of Almighty Goa, and the Salvation of Men, by Propa- 
gating the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour. 

“ll. That they often consider the Qualifications requisite for those who would 
effectually promote this Design, vie . A sound Knowledge and hearty Belief of the 
Christian Religion ; an Apostolical Zeal, tempered with Prudence, Humility, Meekness 
and Patience ; a fervent Charity towards the Souls of Men ; and finally, that Temper- 
ance, Fortitude, and Constancy, which become good Soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

“HI. That in order to the obtaining and preserving the said Qualifications, they do 
very frequently in their Retirements offer up fervent Prayers to Almighty God for his 
Direction and Assistance ; converse much with the Holy Scriptures ; senopsly reflect 
upon their Ordination Vows ; and consider the Account which they are to render to the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of our HouIb at tho last Day. 

“ IV. That they acquaint themselves thoroughly with the Doctrine of the Church of 
England , as contained in tho Articles and Homilies ; its Worship and Discipline, and 
Rules for Behaviour of tho Clergy, as contained in the Liturgy and Canons ; and that 
they approve themselves accordingly, as genuine Missionaries from this Church. 

“ V. That they endeavour to make themselves Masters in those Controversies which 
an necessary to lie understood, in order to tho Preserving their Flock from the Attempts 
of such Gaiusayers os are mixod among thorn. 

“ VL That in their outward Behaviour they bo circumspect and unblameable, giving 
no Offence either in Word or l)oed ; that their ordinary Discourse be grave and edifying ; 
their Apparel decent, and pricier for Clergymen ; and that in their whole Conversation 
they be Instances and Patterns of the Christian Life. 

“ VII. That they do not board in, or frequent Fublick-liouses, or lodge in Families of 
evil Fame; that they wholly abstain from Gaming, and all such Pastimes ; and converse 
not familiarly with lewd or prophaue Persons, ‘otherwise than in order to reprove, admonish, 
and reclaim them. 

11 VIII. That in whatsoever Family they shall lodge, they persuado them to join with 
them in daily Prayer Morning and Evening. 

“ IX. That they be not nice about Meats and Drinks, nor immoderately careful about 
their Entertainment in the Pluces where they sliall sojourn ; but contented with what 
Health requires, and the Place easily affords. 

11 X. That as they be frugal, in Opposition to Luxury, so they avoid all Appearance of 
Covetousness, and recommend themselves, according to their Abilities, by the prudent 
Exercise of Liberality and Charity. 

“XI. That they take special Care to give no Offence to tho Civil Government, by 
intermeddling in Affairs not relating to their own Calling and Function. 

“ XII. That, avoiding all Names of Distinction, they endeavour to preserve a Christian 
Agreement and Union one with another, as a Body of Brethren of one and the same 
Church, united under tho Superior ;Episoopal Order, and all engaged in the same great 
Design of Propagating the Gospel ; and to tliis End, keeping up a Brotherly Correspon- 
dence, by meeting together at oertain Times, as shall bo most convenient, for mutual 
Advice and Assistance. 


“ Secondly, With reepect to tlteir Parochial Cure, 

11 1. rriHAT they conscientiously observe the Rules of our Liturgy, in the Performance 
I of all the Offices of their Ministry* 

“II. That, besides the stated Service appointed for Sundays and Holidays, they do, 
aa tor as they shall find it practicable, puolickly read the daily Morning and Evening 
Service, and decline no fair Opportunity of Preaching to suoli as may be occasionally 
met together from remote and distant Parts. 

“IIL That they perform every Part of Divine Service with that Seriousness and 
Decency, that may recommend their Ministrations to their Flock, and excite a -Spirit of 
Devotion in them. 

M 1V. Thai the chief Subjects of their Sermons be the great Fundamental Principles 
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^Qh Atoa d ta^and the Duties of a sober, righteous, end godly Life, u resulting from 

“ V. That they particularly preach against those Vices which they shall observe to be 
in tii. Places of 


. That they carefully instruct the People concerning the Nature and Use of 1 

Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as the peculiar Institutions of Christ, 
Pledges of Communion with Him, and Means of deriving Grace from Him. 

“vn. That they duly consider the Qualifications of those adult Persons to whom they 
administer Baptism ; and of those likewise whom they admit to the Lord's Supper; ao- 
cording to the Directions of the Kubricks in our Liturgy. 

M VIII. That thev take special Care to lay a good Foundation for all th eir o ther 
Ministrations, by Catechising those under their Care, whether Children, or other ignorant 
Persons, explaining the Catechism to them in the most easy and familiar Manner. 

<f EL That in their instructing Heathens* and Infidels, they begin with the Principles 
of Natural Religion, appealing to their Reason and Conscience; and thence proceed to 
shew them the Necessity of Revelation, and the Certainty of that contained in the Ho ly 
Scriptures, by the plainest and most obvious Arguments. 

“ X. That they frequently visit their respective Parishioners ; those of our own Com- 
munion, to keep thorn steady in the Profession and Practice of Religion, as taught in 
the Church of England ; those that opposo us, or dissent from us, to convince and 
reclaim them with a Spirit of Meekness and Gentleness. 

"XL That those, whose Parishes shall bo of largo Extent, shall, as they have Oppor- 
tunity and Convenience, officiate in the several Parts thereof, so that all tne Inhabitant s 
may by Turns partake of their Ministrations; and that such as shall he appointed to 
officiate in several Places shall reside sometimes at one, sometimes at another of those 
Places, aa the Necessities of the People shall require. 

“Xn. That they shall, to the best of their Judgments, distribute those small Tracts 
given by the Society for that Parposo, amongst such of their Parishioners as «h»ll want 
them most, and amieur likely to make the host Use of them ; and that such useful 
Books, of which they have not a sufficient Number to give, they be ready to lend to 
those who will be most careful in reading and restoring them. 

" XIII. That they encourage the sotting up of Schools for the teaching of Children ; 
and particularly by tlie Widows of such Clergymen as shall die in those Countries, if 
they be found capable of that Employment. 

"XIV. That each of them keep a Register of his Parishioners' Names, Profession of 
Religion, Baptism, &c. according to the Scheme annexed, No. I. for 1 ub own Satisfaction, 
and the Benefit of the People. 


"Thirdly, With respect to the Society. 

" I. rpHAT each of them keep a constant and regular Correspondence with the 
X Society, by their Secretary. 

" IL That they send every six Months on Account of the State of their respective 
Parishes, according to the Scheme annexed, No. II. 

"HL That they communicate wliat shall be done at the Meetings of the Clergy, 
when settled, and whatsoever due may concern the Sodoty." 


N° I. 

Notitia Pavochialis ; *o be made by eadi Minister soon aftor Ins Acquaintance with 
his People, and kept by him for his own Ease and Comfort, as well as the Benefit 
of his Parishioners. 

I. 

Names of 
Parishioners 

II. 

Profession 
of Religion 

HI. 

Which of 
them 
baptised 

IV. 

When 

baptized 

V. 

Winch of 
them Com- 
municants 

VL 

When they 
first com- 
municated 

vn. 

What Obstruc- 
tions they facet 
with in their 
Ministration 









[• Sss alto General Instructions in B 1716, pp. 19-17*] 
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n° n. 

Notitia Parochialis ; or an Aocount to be sent Home every six Months to the Society 
by eauh Minister, concerning the spiritual State of their respective Parishes. 

; I. Number of Inhabitants. 


II. No. of the Baptised. 


IIL No. of Adult Persons baptized this Half-year. 


IV. No. of actual Communicants of the Church of 
England. 


V No. of those who profess themselves of the Church of 

gnglimJ. 

• 

VI. No. of Dissenters of all Sorts, particularly Papists. 


VII. No. of Heathens and Infidels. 


•Vm. No. of Converts from a prophane , disorderly and 
unchristian Course , to a Life of Christian Purity , 
Meekness , and Charity. 



£• Added in Inter edition.] [ 5 ] 


\See also General Instructions to tlio North American Miftaionarieii in 1755 to 
promote loyalty, brotherly love, tho evangelization of the Indians, and the propagation 
of the Gospel generally [55].] 

It was hoped that tho Colonial Church would derive c< ntinuoas benefit from 
two fellowship founded at Jesus College, Oxford, by will of Sir Lcolyne Jenkyns, 
November 9, 1685, the holders of which were bound to take Holy Orders anti 
afterwards either go to sea as Navy Chaplain if summoned by the Lord High 
Admiral of England, or if not required for tliut service then to the Colonies if called 
upon by the Bishop of London [6]. The election of one Fellow, the Rev. Henry 
Nicols, B.A., was formally notified to the Society by the College authorities in 
1703, and he went out ns a Missionary to Chester, Pennsylvania [7]. Since then 
successive Fellows were allowed to evade their responsibilities until about 1850-2, 
when the Bishop of London succeeded in restoring tho Fellowships to their 
original purpose, and the Revs. William David, M.A., and John David Jenkins took 
service in Canada and South Africa respectively [8]. But while the English Univer- 
sities failed to furnish a dne supply of Clergy for foreign service, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales were forward in contributing to the ranks of labourers— “ to Ireland we 
owe several very choice Missionaries,” the Report for 1714 stated [9]-— and in 1707 
and 1711 Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man submitted to tho Society a scheme for 
a Missionary Training College in the Isle of Man. Want of means prevented the 
adoption of the scheme, and the Society had to confine its attention to carrying 
ont General Codrington’s design for a similar College in Barbados [9a]. It was 
long however before any Colonial Missionary College came into esstence [10], 
and still longer before any provision existed for the ordination of students oat of 
England. Many candidates came over from America and returned safely, some of 
them to be the ablest of Missionaries ; bat many more hesitated to face the long, 
dangerous, expensive, and perhaps fruitless voyage, which in fact proved fatal to 
one-fifth of those who ventured on it [11]. People most have been truly u athirst 
for God ” v o could— as f he inhabitants of Hebron iu Connecticut did for twenty 
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jean— persevere and at great expense* in sending to England four candidates 
successively, before they succeeded in obtaining a resident Missionary. The 
first of these candidates, Mr. Dean (1745), perished at sea while returning. The 
next, Mr. Colton, died of small-pox within a week after his return (1752). The 
third, Mr. Usher, was on the return voyage taken prisoner by the French (1757), 
and died in the Castle of Bayonne of small-pox. The last, Mr. Peters, was taken 
111 with the same disease in England, but recovered and returned, to the joy 
of his flock [12]. No wonder then that in 1757, of the 21 churches and con- 
gregations in New Jersey, eleven were entirely destitute of a minister, and for 
the other ten there were only five clergymen available [12]; that in Pennsyl- 
vania the case was similar [14], and that the Governor of North Carolina reported 
to the Society in 1754 that there were then but six clergymen in that province 
for 29 parishes, each containing a whole county [15]. 

The Missionaries took great pains 1o secure suitable candidates for the ministry, 
and in 1769, on the representation of the Clergy of New York and New Jersey, it 
was agreed that those to be recommended from those parts should have received 
a collegiate education and obtained from the President of the College a certificate 
of moral and intellectual fitneRs [16], This raising of the standard must have 
further reduced the supply had it not been for the foundation of King's (now 
Columbia) College, New York, in 1754 [p. 775]. Up to that time there was no 
Church Seminary in the northern colonies of America, and those who sought 
education in the colleges under the control of Dissenters had in some instances 
“ to submit to a fine as often as they attended tlio worship of the Church of 
England, communicants only excepted, and those only on Sacrament days * [17]. 
The need of an indigenous ministry for the Colonial Churches lias by the Society 
always been regarded as second only in importance to that. of resident Bishops 
Gladly tliorefore the Society lent its aid to the establishment of colleges in Barba- 
dos [p. 782] and New York I pp. 775-6], and as opportunity offered, to similar institu- 
tions throughout the world [pp. 776-97]. The introduction of Episcopacy enabled 
this good work to bring forth fruit to perfection, and before the middle of the 
present century the Society was able to report that the supply of Missionaries for 
America and the West Indies was no longer principally from the mother country', 
the establishment of colleges of classical and theological education in all the Pro- 
vinces of British North America having to a great degree superseded the neces- 
sity of sending out clergymen from England 

“ Codrington (Barbados), Windsor, Fredericton, Cobonrg, Lennoxville, are now yearly 
supplying candidates for the ministry, not less qualified by learning and devotion than 
those educated at liome, and better trained for the work of an Evangelist in their own 
country by being hardened to its climate, and inured to the privations and hardships 
which belong to new settlements " [18]. 

Similar results have since been witnessed in Australia and New Zealand, while 
in Asia and Africa a good supply of Native Missionaries is now assured from the 
excellent training institutions there [pp. 784-96]. 

But though the Colonial Churches in America and the West Indies, in Australia 
and New Zealand now furnish a largo proportion of their own Clergy, and, 
having become Missionary, themselves are sending evangelists to heathen lands, 
the combined forces from home and abroad are far from sufficient to gather in 
the harvest. For in the present age “ the field is the world" in a sense never 
before manifest. The immediate needs of India alone call for hundreds more 
European Missionaries. 

Tne failure of a scheme for drawing the English 11 Clergy Orphan School "into 
the Missionary cause in connection with Bishop's College, Calcntta, has been 
noticed [p. 475]. 

With the object of adding to the supply for India the Society in 1852 established 
Oriental Exhibitions at St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, which have borne 
good fruit [19] ; and on two occasions it offered Missionary Exhibitions! at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (besides subsidising 14 Mission Houses" { 
there), hut all these, for lack of candidates, were soon discontinued [20]. 

*■ The fp— of the voyage avenged over £100 in those days. 

+ In 1859 four Exhi bi tions of £150 each for two years, and in 1874 two of £80 eaA[2Qa]. 

t 8k Stephen's, Oxford, and one in Jesus Lane, Cambridge, between 1878-89 [90©], 
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Under a trust created by Bishop Hobhoose in 1882 and accepted by fibs Society 
in 1889 two Missionary studentships have been established at Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, in commotion with the Society and with its assistance [21 j. 

The Day of Intercession instituted in 1872 at the snggertion of the Society 
[p. 821] has done much to awaken interest in and to kindle seal for Foreign 
Missions; if the Society has not participated so folly as other oiganisationsln 
the increased supply of labourers sent forth from the English Universities, it can 
but rejoice that God has given His Church grace <( with one accord" to make 
her common supplications nnto Him and that he has been pleased to 44 fulfil * 
“the desires and petitions of His servants as may be most expedient for 
them.” 

In order that the sending forth of Missionaries should henceforth be in form, 
as it had always been in reality, the act of the chief Bishops of our Chnroh, it 
was determined in 1846 that no home candidate for Missionary employment 
should be accepted by the Society without the express approval of a Board of 
Examiners, to be nominated by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York arid the 
Bishop of London, the three prelates alone empowered nnder the Act of Parlia- 
ment to ordain for the Colonies [22]. With respect to candidates educated or 
resident abroad and there offering themselves for Missionary service, the Society 
confides in the recommendation of the several Bishops to whom the spiritual 
rule in their respective Diocese has been committed, and who have all alike 
authority to “call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard" and are 
responsible to God tor 11 faithfully and wisely making choice of fit persons to 
serve in the sacred ministry of the Church.” The wisdom and propriety of 
this practice were confirmed by the President, to whom in 1854 was submitted the 
question whether he 

11 could advise the Society to constitute . . . similar Boards [os in England] for the exam- 
ination of Missionary candidates in the several British Colonies, or to leave to the Colonial 
Bishops the responsibility of recommending well- qualified Missionaries; reserving to 
the Soeiety, as at present, the right to decide whether any particular candidate shall be 
placed upon its Missionary list.” 

In his reply Archbishop Sumner said 

“ The two cases ore quite distinct. Missionary Clergymen, or candidates for orders, 
are sent from here to the Colonial Bishops on the recommendation of the Society, 
which is therefore bound to ascertain tho qualifications of those whom it so recommends; 
and has, at the same time, the means of ascertaining those qualifications through 
Examiners regularly appointed for the purpose. But a large proportion of the Colonial 
Clergy consists of persons resident in the Colonies themselves. The requisite supply of 
men tor their increasing population could not otherwise be obtained. And in regard to 
these, the Society must trust to the local authorities. It lias no means of appointing 
examiners in the several Colonies, and could not possibly impose such a Board upon 
the Colonial Bishop. Tho responsibility, therefore, must necessarily rest with the 
Bishop, by whom the candidates arc to bn ordained and stationed, of satisfying himself 
of their fitness tor the post they are to occupy, and tho duties they are to discharge. 
At the same time, the Society retains to itself the right, which it hopes never to have 
occasion to exercise, of excluding from its lists any of its Missionaries who may be 
found to be unworthy of its support” [28]. 

While continuing its invariable practico as to colonial candidates the Society, 
In order to secure all proper care and consideration as well as to gaud itself 
against making grants which are really not needed, determined in 1864 to require 
of every Bishop recommending any Missionary for appointment a statement of 
various particulars [24], [&v p. 843.] 

The regulations relating to tho selection and appointment of Missionaries an 
now as follows 

“No Missionary can be placed on the Society's list without an express resolution of 
the Society sanctioning his appointment and specifying the terms on which ha is 
engaged. A Board of Examiners, consisting of five Clergymen, is appointed annnally 
by the Arohhiahops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London for tho thus 
being, to inquire Into the fitness and sufficiency of all candidates who may present 
themselves tn thi* country for Missionary appointments; and no candidate, so appear- 
ing, can be accepted by the Society without a recommendation in writing from tbs 
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Mid Board. *It ii in the power of any Colonial or Uiaoionary Biahop, if he think fit, 
to aot himieif, or to appoint a Clergyman of the Church of England to act for him, aa 
an additional Examiner of all candidates already in Holy Ordem who may nr e a ent them- 
selves to the Society for a Missionary appointment in his diocese, provided that inch 
additional Examiner shall be bound to conform to the rules laid down by the Board for 
their own guidance.* 

“In the case of a Missionary not tent from ihit country the Society requires a 
recommendation (unless under exceptional circumstances) from the Bishop of the 
Diocese in which the Missionary has resided for a year immediately preceding. Bnt a 
Missionary may be provisionally appointed and paid from an unexpended grant by a 
Colonial Biahop and Committee pending a reference made immediately to the Society. 

' “When a Missionary, not having been sent by the Society from this country, is 
proposed to he placed on the Society’s list, the following particulars axe to be sent to 
the Society (1) Name of the Missionary. (2) Age. (8) Where educated. (4) Where, 
and in what work engaged during the last three years, (6) Married or single ; Number of 
children. (6) References to Clergymen and others in tliis country to whom he may be 
known. (7) Proof of his competency to teach in any vernacular language required in ULb 
Mission. (8) Name of tlie Mission for which lie is proposed. (U) Any other particulars 
which may assist the Society to form a correct judgment on the case. 

“Every Missionary is appointed to a definite post assigned or sanctioned by the 
Society, and his salary for his services therein is secured to him for a year, and begins 
on his arrival at his Mission, and is renewable annually on application to the Soriety; 
bnt his engagement is terminable on three months’ notice at the end of any year ; or at 
any earlier tune, with or without notice, for reasons approved by the Bishop or other 
ecclesiastical authority. Provided that no person who holds Lho Bishop’s licence shall 
be removed from the list of the Society's Missionaries without the consent of the 
Biidiop previously expressed, except on medical grounds certified l>y the Society's 
Honorary Consulting Physician. 

“Every Missionary selected in this country is to proceed without delay to the country 
in which he is to bo employed ; und be subject, when there, to the bishop or other 
ecclesiastical authority. 

“ Ordination . — No person is to l>e presented in behalf of the Society to a Bishop as 
a Candidate for Holy Orders, with a view to his employment among the heathen, without 
the special sanction of the Society. 

“Before giving such sanction the Society requires to he supplied with the following 
information .'—(1) Date und place of Candidate's birth. (2) His ruce. (8) His family 
(if any). (4) His education and previous history. (3) Certificate of liis proficiency in 
any vernacular required in liis Mission. (8) Position lie is wanted to fill. (7) Amount 
of Mb proposed salary, and sources from whence it is derived. (8) A certificate from 
one or more of tho Society's European Missionaries that tho moral character of the 
Candidate is irreproachable, and that lie or they believe the Candidate to be in all 
respects well fitted for Holy Orders ” [25], 

The course which the Society follows in making its Missionary appointments 
being in strict conformity with the principles of the Church of England, none are 
excluded from its service whom the Church would admit, and none admitted 
whom tho Church would exclude [20]. 

Similarly in the management of its Missions, while regulations have been 
adopted to secure duo administration of its grants, care has been taken not only 
to adapt them to the requirements of each country, but in all cases to disclaim 
for the Society any authority over its Missionaries in spiritual matters or any 
interference with the rights of the Bishops. The Bishop and local Committee are 
the ordinary channel of communication lietween the Society and the Missionaries. 
Quarterly reports with annual statistics' ’are required of each Missionary, and those 
appointed specially for work among the heathen arc required to pass two exam- 
inations in tho vernacular language of the Mission within a limited period, and to 
abstain as much as possible from tho performance of English duty [271. (The 
necessity for this last rule is shown on p. (159.) During their visits to England the 
Missionaries are afforded opportunities of interviews with the Society [28]. The 
salaries allowed to the Blissionaries from the Society's funds average about £60 
in the w* of Missions to the Colonists. In these cases as a general rule the 
Society's allowance does not exceed £100 per annum, nor twice the amountof the 

•This passage (“It" to “guidance") was the outcome (and the only one) of a 
eonfaronoobetween tho Society and the Colonial and Missionary Bishops m 1877-0 as 
towhaTi Lmpm^enU could -be made in the manner of selecting applicants for 
Uiarionary work [86a]. 
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local ocmtribution, nor one-half of the whole professional income of the MMonary. 
In heathen countries the European Missionaries generally are entirely supported 
by the Society [39], the salaries graduating from £120 to £360 per annum after 
about 25 yearr servioe. These Missionaries are also provided by the Society with 
a house and with allowances for travelling and for the education of their ohildren 
In England or in India [30]. 

In 1874 a Committee was appointed to superintend the education, and care 
during the holidays, of the ohildren of Indian Missionaries sent to England nil], 
and by means of a Special Fund begun in 1877 a free education at excellent 
Schools has been secured for several boys, and many houses have been opened 
to receive children d urine the vocations f32. 831. 

The salaries of the native pastors in India range from £18 to £140 per annum, 
it being a rule of the Society that in each instance a portion shall always be con- 
tributed by the congregation [84]. 

With respect to pensions, no general rule is laid down regarding the allowance 
to Missionaries who return home too ill to undertake any work ; but the Society 
recognises the duty of affording assistance to those of its European Missionaries 
employed in tropical or unhealthy climates who, after long and faithful services 
in the Society’s Missions, shall have become incapacitated by age or infirmity for 
a continuance of their labours, and who shall be destitute of other support. - The 
Society considers and decides upon each case according to its own merits. 

▲ pension of £50 per annum is allowed to the widows of the European Mission- 
aries in India remaining unmarried, and an allowance of £10 per annum for 

In >1 ?874 £1,000 was reserved as* a^ guarantee fund for helping in the life 
assurance of European Missionaries in tropical climates, specially those to whose 
widows there is no promise of pension [36], but the scheme lias not been carried out. 

In 1877 a Missionary brotherhood was formed at Cambridge, which by the 
Society’s aid has since continued to work in India as " the Cambridge Mission to 
Ddhi in connection with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 11 [p. 626]. 

The relation of the Cambridge Mission to the Society is defined in certain 


rules, but the Society has nothing to do with the constitution or with the 
internal working of the brotherhood. Each member of the brotherhood has an 
interview with the Society’s Board of Examiners before leaving England, and 
receives from the Society £50 for passage and outfit, Rs.1,200 per annum for salary, 
half-pay and half-passage while on furlough, also a residence in India [36a]. 


University Mission) at Tokyo, Japan [p. 720] ; and in 1 890-1 was formed M the Dublin 
University Mission to Chota Nagpur, working under the S.P.G.” [pp. 499-500]. 

The Lay Agents employed by the Society consist of Schoolmasters, School- 
mistresses, Readers, and Catechists, two of there offices being often united in one 
person. [Em pp. 769-74.] In 1706 were drawn up the following 


11 Instructions for Schoolmasters employed by the Society, to. 

“ L FT! HAT they well consider the End for which they are employed by the Society, 
JL vis. The instructing and disposing Children to believe and live as Christians. 

“H. In order to this End, that they teach them to read truly and distinctly-that they 
may be capable of reading the Holy Soriptnras, and other pious and useful Boo k s, for 
informing their Understandings, and regulating their Manners. 

“ II L That they instruct them thoroughly in the Church-Catechism; teach them first 
to read it distinctly and exactly, then to learn it perfectly by Heart ; endeavouring to 
make them understand the Sense and Meaning of it, by the help of suoa Expositions as 
the Society shall send over. 

“IV. That they teach them to write a plain and legible Hand, in order to the fitting 
them for useful Employments ; with as much Arithmetick as shall be necessary to the 
same Purpose. 

“V. That they be industrious, and give constant Attendance at proper School-Hours. 

“ VL That they doily use, Morning end Evening, the Prayers com posed for their Use 
in this Collection, with their Scholars in the School, and teach them the Prayers and 
Graces composed for their Use at Home. 

“ VIL That they oblige their Scholars to be constant at Chureh on the Lord's Day, 
Mooing and Afternoon, end at ell other Times of Publick Worship; that they eenoe 
them to cany their Bibles and Prayer Books with them, instructing them how to use 
then there, and how to demean themselves in the several Parti ofWonhip; that they 
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U then peasant with them, taking Can of Chair reverent and deoent Behaviour, and • 
exa mine t hem afterwards, is to what they ban hoard and loomed. 

“VIIL That when any of their Scholars an fit for it, they rsonmmand Cham to Che 
Minister of Che Pariah, tone publickly Cateehised in the Chnrbtu 

“EL That they take especial Can of Chair Manners, both in Chair Sohoola and onft of 
then; warning them seriously of those Vices to which Children an most liable; teach* 
tag them to abhor Lying and Falihood, and to avoid all sorts of Evil-speaking; to love 
Troth an£ Honesty; lobe modest, gentle, well-behaved, just and affable, and courteous 
to all their Companions ; respectful to their Superion, particulsrly towards all that 
minister in holy Things, and especially to the Minister of their Parish ; and all this from 
a Sense and Fear of Almighty (rod ; endeavouring to bring them in their tender Tears to 
Chat Sense of Religion, which may render it the constant Principle of their laves and 

“ X. That they use all kind and gentle Methods in the Government of their Scholars, 
Chat they may beloved as well as feared by them ; and that when Correction is n e cess ar y, 
they make the Children to understand, that it is given them out of kindness, for their 
Qood, bringing them to a Sense of their Fault, as well as of their Punishment. 

41 XL That they frequently consult with the Minister of the Parish, in which they 
dwell, shout the Methods of managing their Schools, and be ready to be advised tar him. 

44 XII. That they do in their whole Conversation shew themselves Examples of Piety 
and Virtue to their Scholars, and to all with whom they shall converse. 

44 XIIL That they be ready, as they have Opportunity, to teach and instruct the 
Indiana end Negroea and their Children. 

44 XIV. That they send to the Secretary of the Society, onoe in every six Months, an 
Account of the State of their respective Schools, the Number of their Scholars, with the 
Methods and Success of their Teaching [37J. 

[The following form appears in the 14 Standing Orders " of a later edition 


Notitia Scholastics ; or an Account to be aent every Sin Months to the Society by 
each Schoolmaster, concerning the State of their respective Schools. 



8. Number of Children baptised in the Chnrdi of Kngland.\ 



8. Number of Children baptised in the Chnrdi of Kngland.\ 


8. Other Schools in or near the Place. 


L Of what Denomination. 


8. Other Employments of the Schoolmaster. 

14 The Account to he attested by the Missionary {if any upon the Spot) and by some 
of the Principal Inhabitants .”] 

The Testimonials required for Schoolmasters were similar to those for 
Missionaries, and equal care was shown in selecting men [38]. In 1712 aa 
eider was made that the Schoolmasters to be sent henceforth should be in deuoon'a 
oidem [30], bnt as a matter of foot most of the scholastic agents employed by 
the Society have been obtained in the Colonies, and the rule soon fell into 
disuse. The Catechists employed by the Society were originally, as now, intended 
for the Missions to the heathen, as is evident by the 44 Directions for Catechists 
for instructing Indians, Negroes, kc. H [39a]. The first of those agents was 
ongaged In 1704 for work among tbeso mces. See p. 769.] In the Mission to the 
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Six-Nation Indiana at Albany, native Mohawk Schoolmasters and Readers worked 
fp 01, 78], and bat for political troubles the Society might have soooeeded in 
its endeavours to raise a large body of Indian teachers. 

After the loss of the older colonies the establishment of schools throughout 
British North America called for a large body of teachers. How these were 
supplied is shown in Chapter XOV. [p. 769]. Many of the schoolmasters, especially 
InNewfoundland, wore denominated Readers or Catechists, who read service to the 
people on Sundays. In some isolated places where dally schools were impossible, 
by a small grant from the Society some respectable person would be induced to 
conduct a Sunday School, and to read the Church Service to preserve among 
the peoplea regard for religion [39ft]. For want of resources for the maintenance 
of a body of Clergy, the Society in 1830 sanctioned a proposal of the Bishop of 
Quebec to form a body of Catechists with superior qualifications licensed to act, 
as far as might be prudent, in place of clergymen. The effect produced by their 
employment in Upper and Lower Canada was beneficial, so far as their powers went, 
but the increased concern upon religious subjects produced by the Catechists 
created a corresponding sense of privation of those acts of the Ministry for 
which they were not competent [40]. During the next thirty years the employ- 
ment of lay agents by the Society gradually ceased except in Missions to the 
heathen. For these, especially in India and Africa, there has been an ever- 
growing demand, difficult to supply at all times, but formerly more from dearth 
of suitable agents than, as now, from lack of means for their support. 

In 1866 a “ Ladies Association ” was organised " for promoting the education 
of females in India and other heathen countries in connection with the Missions of 
the Safety for the Propagation of the Gospel.” The Association g 


s labours of the Clergy, and secures for the women who are condemned 
to pass their lives in zenanas and harems, offices of mercy and love which only 
ladies can perform [41]. From small beginnings it has grown until it lias now 
160 teachers in the Society's Missions, with many pupils in the zenanas cordially 
welcoming the visits of their teachers, and 6,000 children under instruction [42J. 
(The Honorary Secretary of the Association is Miss L. Bullock.) 

It remains to record the Society's thanks to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which since 1884 has generously granted to the Society and to the 
Ladies* Association .€144 each for the maintenance of twenty-four or more 
native Bible-womcn in India, whose work is to visit their ignorant Bisters, and 
to read to them from the Holy Scriptures [43], 
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[5] Some as [9J, pp. 22-82 ; see also R. 1715, pp. 12-17, and R. 1755, pp. 48-8. [6a] Jo., 
April 21, 1704. [6ft] R. 1755, pp. 48-8. [61R. 1700, pp. 7,8. [7] App Jo. B, No. 36. 
[8] R. I860, pp. 26-7; R. 1852, p. 98. TO] R. 1714, pp. 41-2. [9«] Jo., May 80, 1707 ; 
Manshift, 22, and April 20, 1711. [10,11] Pp. 746, 775, of this book. [IS] R. 1758, 
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SUMMARY OF THE MISSIONARY BOLL, 1701-189* (see pp. 849-924). 

N.B . — The Society hag contributed to the support of 107 Bishops , but the names of 
thou aided by endowment only are not included in the rod unless they were 
formerly Missionaries of the Society. 



Secessions (front 
the nnkM nf tlie 
Clergy) 


I. Nobth Amkbica 2— 
Tlie older Colonies, now 
the United htatks, 
1702-1785 


Nkwvouxdland and 
(Uni n a, 
1703-1892 


XL Vbt Indie*, Cxxtoat. 
and South Axkuca, 
1712-1892 


in. Avmca .. .. 

1752-1892 



71 Buroph 

1702-4, 1864-1892 



3,504 270 


§3,693 *393 17 10 *96 


• The eetnal numbers under these two heeds were probably mnch pneter than here stated, 
wfclah fllfu only them cases of which a record can now be found. p. 152.] 
tSfibSK LuSeran before joining the Society. t [&« P- 

| After allowing for 87 repetitions and tranafeif . . 

Host of the information which follows, like that which p recetoit ^ha* 
hitherto been burled in the record* of the Society ; 
occasional biography, in no connected form. As it yasnot until 


haaa yt^iy ^yi p ompareds Every effort has been node to secure an aeenm 
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and complete list: besides the names of the earlier Missionaries, those of many 
.others not before printed have been discovered, while some already printed 
have been omitted as not having actually come on the list ; and in addition to 
the careful scanning of hundreds of volumes of printed matter, the MBS. have 
been liberally consulted, and the spelling of the names of the Missionaries of 
the 18th century, so much varied in print, verified from the original signatures. 
Notwithstanding, it has been impossible in many oases to obtain full particulars 
aa to birth, education, ordination, locution, and death, and additions and oorreo- 
tions will be welcomed. Muoli difficulty lias been experienced in identifying the 
native Clergy in 8011th India owing to diversity of rendering by the local 
authorities— tjg. (to say nothing of varied spelling), the same man would at one 
time be returned as “ Abraham V.” and at another as “ Vedakan A.," and this 
without a word of explanation. The period of service is reckoned from the date 
of arrival at the station after ordination. Many of the Missionariee had pre- 
viously been engaged an lay agents in the Missions. 

By arranging the Missionaries nnder the different countries In which they 
served (jm Mmp), the lists gain in historical vuloe. and the alphabetical index of 
the whole (included in General Index, pp. 937 Ac.), supplies all the further refer- 
ence necessary. 


ABBREVIATIONS, Ac., USED IN THE MISSIONARY ROLL. 


optd. m appointed. 

ft. = tNirn. j 

Bp. =» Diftliop. | 

Cam. b Cambridge. 

CW/. * College, 
erf. = educated. 

o. s ordained (D.= deacon. P.= priest). 
JU*. a resigned. 

& a Chief Station. 

If. a transferred. I 

BLAjO. a fit. Augustine's College, Canterbury. I 


K.C.L. a King'll (Allege, London. 

A'.C.II'. a King’s College, W l minor. Nova Scotia. 
J/foy. a Missionary. 

Ur. - Oxford. 

S.U. - School nmnt<«r. . 

T.f’.n. a Trinity (’allege, Dublin. 

^ = connection dissolved by tile Soclrtv 
for mvliwt »f duty or other im- 
mtlsftatory conduct. 

* a Native Missionary (dark ncea). 

1 = Honorary Missionary. 


The tit'ee of the Dlooeeea (Lon. = Loudon ; Her. = Hereford, Ac.) and the other abbreviations 
and signs need no explanation. 


ORDER OF LISTS IN THE MISSIONARY ROLL. 


North America, 849-81 

Booth Carolina, 849 
North Carolina, 850 
* ' , Htl 

sWl 
18 ft] 

rlvaola, BU 
New Kugland, 858 
New Jersey, 854 
New York. 815 
Newfoundland, Ac., 850 


Nova Beotia, Ae* 860 
New Brunswick, 864 
Quebec Province, 888 
Ontario Province, 878 
Manitoba A N.-W.C anada,878 
British Columbia, 880 

West Indies, and Cen- 
tral and M South 
America, 881-8 
Windward Islands, 881 


Tobago, 88 
Trinidad, fl 


^ ggg 

Leewanl Islands, 888 
Bahamas, 884 


Moddto Shorn, 888 
British Honduras, 886 


Brl tiitli Dul Ana, 887 
Falkland's 888 

Aftioa, 888-900 
West Africa, 8H8 
Cajiu Colony, W. Division, 889 
Cape Colony, K. Division, 891 
Kaffmria, H9S 
Griqualand West, 893 
8t. Helena, Ae„ 891 
Basutoland, 894 
Natal, 895 
Zululaiul, 896 
Bwasilaiid, 897 
Orange Free State, 897 
Transvaal, 897 
Becliuanaland, 898 
Mashonaland, 898 
(.Antral Africa, 898 
Mauritius, 898 
Mailagaacar, H09 
Northern Afrloa, 900 

Australasia, 900 8 

New South Wales, 9 JO 
Victoria, 908 


I 


B. Australia, 904 


W. Australia, 905 
Tasmania, 9116 
Now Zealand, 908 
Melanesia, and Pitcairn i 
Norfolk Islands, 9U7 
Fiji, 907 

Hawaiian Islands, 908 
New Guinea, 908 

Asia, 908 98 
Bengal, 908 
Matins, 911 
Bombay, 91ft 
N.-W. Provinces, 918 
Central Provinces, 917 
Assam, 917 
Punjab, 917 
Burma, 018 
Caslunera, 919 
Ajiucre, Ao, 918 
(fcykni, 919 
Borneo, 980 
Tlut Straits, 9f 1 
Chinn, 971 
Corea, qtt 
Manohdria, 989 
Japan, 998 
Western Aria, 999 

Europe, 998 




MISSIONARY ROLL) S.P.G. 170H892 [wp>Nq. 


L NORTH AMERICA (1702-1892). 

1,764 Misbionabibb and 1,086 Cbntbal Stations, now jnduded in 
26 DioceseB as set forth below, &c. : 

THE OLDER COLONIES (now the United States). 
t See Chapter II., pp. 9-12.] 


EUTH, Change, MJL Aber- 
deen University ; the first 
F.VX}.10flrionaiy; ft. 1038 at 
Aberdeen ; (ex-Presbyterian 
and Quaker;) o. 33]*. Lon. 
17UO. Travelling and or- 
ganising in N. America, 
1703-4. Ret. ; died Hector of 
Edburton, Sussex, Murch 
1716. [See pp. 7,0-11, 20, 
80-1, 88-4, 41-2, 52-3, 57-0.) 



The Rev. G no nor Kkitii. 


TALBOT, John, MJL: ft. 

at Wymonilham, Norfolk, 
104ft; Pixar Christ Coll., 
Camb., B.A. 1668, Fellow of 
]*cterhouse 1664, M.A. 1671; 
(Rector Fretherne, Gloe. 
1695; Chaplain of ship in 
width Keith left England 
[p. 10]). Missionary com- 
panion of Kdth in N. 
America, 1703-4 [p. 10]; 
settled in New Jersey 1705. 
[See p. 855 ; also pp. lOy 11, 
20, 30-1, 88-4,41-3,53-8, 67 v 
67.] 


SOUTH CAROLINA (1702-83)-51 Missionaries and 15 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter III., pp. 12-20.] 

(Diocese of PoirTil ('AROMSA, founded 1795.) 

BAROH, Robert, M A. & St. Bartholomew'*, 


1758-64. 




Dioil April 1764. 

Bharlea (“ formerly a Franciscan 
A Bt. Bartholomew's, 1745-9. Res. 


appointment as Chaplain to the garrison 

(MtatuiHhed about that time in lluatan, Bay of 
Honduras [p. 334]. Ilia offer of aervires to 
convert tlio Indians there accepted by the 
Society, but in 1749 he died. 

BULL, william Tradwell, M.A. A St. Paul's, 
1713-38 ; Up. Lou.'h Commissary In ICC. 1716- 
SI. Res. 

0LA1I (or GLEBE), Hoses. A Bt. John's, 1730. 
Hied 1710. 

CODES, William; o. D. Bp. Ely 1746, P. Bp. 
Her. 1747. A St. George's, 1747-52. Died 
Sunday July 19, 1783, after liavlng iierformud 
servi ce that day. 

GUHXNG, Robert, MA. Glasgow or Hllnburgli : 
o. D. Bp. Ely, P. Bp. Pet. 1748. .... Si. John's, 

1749- 50. Died 1750. 

DUE, William (from Clnglier Dio.) ; A about 
1677: a, D. Bp. Down and Connor. A Bt. 
l*aul’s,1706-7. Res. 

DURAND, Levi, 3LA.; o. Arbp. Dub., D. 1738. 
P. 1789. A Christ Cl ' ‘ , - 

1750- 65. Died 1765. 

DWlORT, Daniel, MJL Yale Coll., Conn.: 0. D. 

Bn. Car., P. Bn. Lim. 1739. A St, John's, 
1739-48. Died Marrh SB, 1748. 

FORDTGE, John, MJL; o> D. Bp. Lon. P. Bp. 
St. Dav. 1780. A Prince Frederic's Parish, 
'1788-81. Died 1751. _ 

PULLBBTOV, John, MJL : «. Bp. Lon. D. and P. 


GIGUILLET, James. A Saute, 1710. Res. 

GO WEE, Robert M.A. : o. Bp. Lon. D. and P. 1738. 
A Bt Bartholomew's, 1733. Died Nov. 7, 
1733. 

GUY, William, M.A. ; o. Bp. Lon. D. 1712 (7), P. 
1713. A (1) Charleston, 1712 1 3 ; (3) St. Helen’s 
[or Bt. Helena], 1714-5 ; (1) Cli. 1716-17 [see 
853] ; (3) St. Andrew's, 1719-61. Died 1761 

RlkoH, Jamee, M.A. Queen's ColL, Os. ; 
Curate Battersea 2 yean ; o. Bp. Her. D. 1749, 
P. Bp. lkm. 1750. 6L Goose Creek, 1753-65. 
HABELL (or HABBEL), Thomas, MJL; c.Bp. 
Lou. D. 1705, P. 1709. A Charleston, 1701-8 ; 
Bt. Thomas', 1700-43. Died Oct, 9, 1743 or 1744. 
HURT, Brian, MA. A Bt. John's, 1733-6. 
J0HEBT0V, Gideon (ex-Ylcar of Castlemore, 
Ireland). A Charleston. 1706-16 (Gammlamiy 
to Bp. Lon.) Drowned April 28, 1716. off 
Cliarlvston, by upsetting of boat while taking 
leave of Governor Craven [pp. 16-17]. 

J0NEB, Gilbert, M.A. A Christ- Chnroh, 1713-31. 
Res. 

JONES, Lewis, MA. A St. Helen's, 1735-14. 
Died Dee. 34, 1744 ; bcqucatlied £100 to S.I\U, 


P.1789. A Christ Church, 1740-50; Bt. John's, i LMJJ. TV „ . „ . 

1750-65. Died 1765. _ MEmT, John, M.A. A Charleston, 1787-9. 

Died Aug. 14, 1739. 

LAVGH0RNX, William (cx-Curate, nckering); 


-1784, 

178ft. 


& Christ Church, 17* 


Died Sept. 4, 


TULTGB, John, 1LA. ; e.Bp. Lon. D.andP. 1780. 
. A Christ Church, 1780-4* 

~TB, MmmertSx. (nephew of Conn*, 
n); Gloat DL and*. 1748. A Bt. 
a, 1744-85. 


a. Arl*]». York, D. 1747, 1>. 1749. A Bt. Bar- 
tholomew'* 1749-53; Bt. George's, 1758-8. 
Res. ill. 

LB JAU, Francis, D.D. Trinity Coll. Dublin; 

b. Anglers, France, about 1665 ; (ex-Canon of 
St. Paul's London, and Missionary to Bt. 
CUristopher’a.W, Indies, 1700-1 [p.911]}. A 
Goose Creek Ac* Cooper River, 1706-17. 
DtadBept. 10, miggU-Wl.: 


fcoaiaai ann*i mu*» i o* Ba Deny D. 1737. 
P. 1736. A St. raul’a, 1729-89. ilnuin. Died 
17401 

8 1 
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LTJOIUB, IuhhI TndttU. ACMImOsOdSh) 
Town, 1770-89 or 8. Ref ogr in Charlestown 
and Oongar c es daring Revolution [p. 191. 
LUDLAM, Richard, H.A. A Goose Creak, 
1791-8. Died Oct. 1798 ; bequeathed £9,000 to 
B.P.Q. [p. 18]. 

XAETYJg Charles, MJL Ball. OolL, Ox„ and 
dnnte in Deron ; o. D. Artip. Can. 1746, 1*. 
Bp. Ex. 1748. A St. Andrew'*, 1768-61. Bn. 
R.P.G. aalary 17«1 [a 18], and patieh 1770. 
SAULE, Robert, ALA. (Irish, recommended by 
Azba Dub.): ft. about 1680. A St. John's, 
1707-17. Died of dysentery 1717 ; bequeathed 
£758 to 8.1M1. [|ib 18]. 

SEBBT, Francis, M.A. A St. IMcn's, 1780 ; 

Goose Creek, 1731-2. Ret. 

MXLLECHAHP. Timothy, M.A.; a Bp. SaL 
D. 1786, P.1729. A Goose Creek, 1789-48. Wt- 
leavo 1746-8. llet. for Ctriidxiumu, (lion. 
HOBBXTT, Thomas; a 1). Bp. Lon. 1717. P. 
Bp. Win. 1718. A Charleston (8.M. Ac.), 1722-7 ; 
W inyaw Ac., 1788-34 ; Christ Olmrch, 1736-6. 
Am. [a 18]. 

OBB, William, M.A. : a Bp. Lon. D. and P. 1736. 
(Charleston, not S.F.G., 1737-41.) A BLPaidV, 
1741-4; St. Helen’s, 1745-60. Bee.; died (St. 
nml*s)1765. 

OBBOBEE (or OSBOBE). Eathaniel. A St. 

Bartholomew's, 1713-5. Ksnupetl to Charleston 
during Indian imiiitlou, but diet! July 13, 1716, 
“ of a flux or fearer." 

PBABELBT, William, M.A. (tr. X.F.L. [p. 858]). 

A St. Helen's, 1 781-0. Ret. 1U. 

POWEALL, Benjamin, M.A. A Christ Church, 
1788. Rn. 

QUXEOT, Samuel, M.A. ; tr. Georgia [p. 851] to 
St. John's, 8.C., tlicn 8.P.G. at St. George’s, 
1746-7. Ret. 

BOB. Bteohen, M.A. : a D. Arlip. Tnam 1730, P. 
Artip. Dnb. 1733. A St. George's, 1737-42 ; 
(tr. X.E. [p. 864]). 


* 

WALL, Mat, MJL; o. Bp. Lon. D. 1MT, P. 
ina. A OhiM Church, 17MMl Dtad fcpl, IS, 

BKnS, Michael, M.A. Trinity (WL, Dnb.; «. 
D. Bp. S. A Man 1740, P. Bp. Lon. 1747. A 
Prlnoe Frederick's Pariah, 1753-7. Left. 

BTAEBIBH, David, M.A. A St. Paul's, 1794-8. 
Died 1788. 

8T0EE, Robert, M.A. Hurt. OolL, Ox. A Goose 
Creek, 1748- 31. Died about Oct. 20, 1751," of a 
bloody flux." 

TAYLOR, Ebenmer. A Bt Andrew 1 * 1711-17 s 
(tr. N.a [«* behne]) [pp. 15-6]. 

THOMAS, John. Aptd. to Goon Creek 1789, 
but drowned at Sheerness while embarking. 

THOMAS. Samuel (of Ballydon, Sudbury), the 
first S.P.G. Miss, to AC. A Cooper Hirer, 
Goose Creek, Ac. 1708-6. Died Oct 1706 of 
fever [pa 12 -16, 18). 

THOMPBOE, Thomae; a Bp. Ueh. D. and P. 
1730. A St Bartholomew's, 1731-43; St 
George's, 1744-6. Res. 

TUBTZAE, Peter, M.A. A St George's, 1719-91. 
Ret. 

YABEOD. Francis (“a foreigner"); a D. Bp. 
Nor. 1729, V. Bp. Lon. 1723. A St George's, 
17 23-36. Pled. 

WHITEHEAD, John. A Charleston, 1714-16. 
Died Nor. 8, 1716, H of an inward heat" 

WIETELEY, John, M.A. A Christ Church, 
1727 9. f 

WOOD. Alexander, M.A. A St. Andrew's, 1707- 
10. Died. 

WYE, William (an Irishman). Appointment 
Aug. 1717 to Goose Creek onunellcil Dec. 1717 
bucuusc obtained by furginl testimonial*^ 


NORTH CAROLINA (1708-83)- 33 Missionaries and 22 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter IV., pp. 20-6.] 

(Dioceses of Xoirni Caiiomxa, founded 1823 ; East Cauoijxa, f. 1884). 

ADAXB. James (ex-Curote of Castleuujrc Ac., lmptisd 10,000 iienmu. Died Jan. 1759 [pp. 
Treland, 1702-7). One of the first two H.P.G. 22, 24], 

Missionaries to N.C. A l'liHCutaiik nn>l Cam- J0EE8, Edward [**■ p. 24], A St. Stephen's, 
tuck Precincts, 17UK-1U. Dlnl Uct. »», 171U Johnston (.'o., 1769-70. 

[pp. 90-11. KA0ARTEEY, James. (7 A) 1768-9 ; Granville 

BARNETT, Joha A Brunswick Co, 1767-8; Co.. 1770. 

Northampton Co., 1769-72. MACBOWELL, John. A Brunswick, 1760-3. 

iACKEAL, John, 1).D. Itinerant, 1725 6. Did 1763. 

LXEE, -■■. Stations not stateil, 1769-71. [Maiihiikx, Rirnjuin. Appointment 1788 can- 

’ nmrp gaHunul ■ irn. celled for misconduct before lie was established 


Northampton Co., 1769-72. 

BL ACE EAL, John, 1).D. Itinerant, 1725 C. 

BL DfE, - ■ -. Stations not stateil, 1 769-71. 

BL0UET, Nathaniel ; o. Bit. Ism. Stations not 
stated, 1773-4. 

BOYD, John. Itinerant, 1732-8. Did May 19, 

BRXGGfL Hobart A Dnpplln Co., 1709-70. 

BURGES, — . A Edgeeunibu Go., 1709 71. 

GKEZBTZAH, Eioholaa A Brunswick, Wnca* 
maw, Ac* 1773-4. 

OOSGREVE, James, a Carolina H.M.. whose re- 
turn passage on Ills onli uation in 1765 was aided 
by the Society. 

CRAMP, ¥ Station, 1767- 8 ; Brunswick Cu„ 
1769-70. 

CUPPLEB, Ch trice. A St. Jolui's,Bute Co- 
1787-A 

DRAGS, Theodoras Bwaiae. A St. Lnke's, Rowan 


Co- 1769-71 [p. 84]. 

EARL, DanieL A St. Paul's, Edenton, Ac* 1759- 

GARIIA. John (from Virginia). Itinerant : Bath- 
town, Ac* 1739-44. Did Nov. 29, 1744, from 
fall from horse while visiting tlio sick [p. 23]. 

GORDON, William, M. A. (one of the first two 
R.P.G. Misrinnories to N.C.) A Chowan and 
Paqulmau Precincts, 1708. Bet. [p. 21]. 

HALL, Clement fcx-Mogistrate of N.O. [pp. 
ft, 94]) : 0 . 1743. Itinerant : Chowan Co., St. 
Paul'* Mentou. Jets 1744-59, (luring which he 


a Missionary under Society's seal.] 
HICKLEJOBOI, Georgs. A Rowan Co* 1766. 
MOIR, James (of N.C.) Itinerant : N.W. side of 
River Xcwse, Wilmington, Ac* 1740-65. Bn. 

| MORTOE. Andrew. A In Northampton Co., 1766 
[See p . H54]. 

EEWEAM. Thomas. Itinerant : Edenton, Ac* 
1722 3. Did 1723 fli. 22]. 

PETTIGREW, Charles. A Edenton, 1775-6 

| RiwaioRD, Giles; o. D. Bp. Down, P. Bp. 

I I 4011 . A Cluiwan, Ac* 1719-14. Ret. [n. 22]. 

1 REED, James. A Craven Town Ao* 1757-77. 
Died May 1777 [p. 25J. 

STEWART, Alexander. St. Thomae, Bath Co* 
1768-66 ; Bcanfort Co* 1767-70 Jp. 99]. 
STUART, James. 7 Station, 1787-8. 

TAYLOR, Charles Edward. A Northampton 
Co„ Bt. George's, Ac* 1770-1. 

TAYLOR, Ebenmer (tr. B.C. [*e eftore]). 
? Station, 1716-19. 

URKBT0E, John (ex-Cnrate of Easthem, Esmx, 
1700-0). A North Bhore with PBMoUnk. 
Clmwan, <fco„ 1709-90.# Bn. (Afterwanls feU 
Into disrepute, employd In Maryland, “ banad 
to deatli in 1759" in NX!, [pp. «-!]. 

WZLL8, John. ? Station, 1748-9; New Euotw 
C o., 1770-7. 



IflSSIONAB* BOLL. 


SSI 


GEORGIA 


t-88)— 18 Missionaries and 4 Central Stations. 

[8e$ Chapter V., pp. 26-9.] 

(Diooeee of GaonoiA, founded 1841.) 


ITilKAKBKB, A Bt John's, 1786. KOBBXS, William. A Fredarioa, 1739-40. 

B060KW0BTH, Thomas. A Frederica 4 a, QUINCY, Samnel, M.A. (of Bonthwold) ; 8. 

170-4. Rn. [p. *8]. Boston; o. D. and 1*. Bp. GarL 1730. First 

SBOWV, Janes (ex-Curatoof Honham.Suiisex). B.F.G. Missionary to Georgia. 8. Savannah 

Aptd. MWtoSt S not** 1735-6 [3* pp. 860 and *0-7.) 

there. A Savannah, 1780-1. Ret. [p. 89], SEYMOUR, James. A Augusta, 1771-9. Per- 
OOFP, Jonathan, MJL Yale OolL ; 6. New Lon- wonted andlmprieonwl 1779 fto. Refugee at 

don ; o. Bp. Lon. D. and P. 176(1 & Augusta, Savannah 1780-*, and in Florida 1788. Bled 

1760-6. Rea. on way to Buliaraas 1784 [pp. 89, 880). v 

DUMGAM80N, William, Trinity OolL Dnh. Be- W j E ® L 5 Y ; J<dm Bmrtamin, MJl ; 6. June If 

issxgffi ? *■“ “ d Au ‘ fust ‘ ,or 
“SSSSir- 1 ^: *“■ (#t “*» * 2H“5i «SzMK.' 

[FdSlay? ALRXixnsii. Aptd. St. George's, JP- (Potto) of Oaford 17*5 ; P. 17*8. A 

1770-1, hut doubtful of local provision, ac- ^vannah *o 1736-7. An. anil to Engtend 

c opied St. Stephen's, N.O, instead.] P«o- U 3 !-®"** bfMiuetlie foun.to of Methodism 

VxSnE, Samuel; ed. llarvanl (MU N.E. A [pp. *8-8] ; died March *, 1791, lu London. 

Augusta, ? 1766-6; Savannah, 1767-71. Died ZOUBEBBUKUB, Bartholomew; A. Rt Gall; 
17 71 [p. 88], a/. Cliarleston, AC. ; o. Bp. Lon. about 1746. 

HOXJCES, John. Bt. George's, 1773-74 A Savanuuli, 1746-66. 

VIRGINIA— 2 Missionaries and 2 Central Stations. [See Chapter VI., p. 80.] 

(Dioceses of Yiiioixia, founded 1790; Winy Viiioixia, f. 1878.) 

TYLIABD (IT1LLYABD), Arthur. 1708 (station not statcil). Tlie other Clergyman Assisted by the 
Society was the Minister of King William's Parish, St. James' lliver, in 17*5 ; nunc nut recorded. 

MARYLAND —5 Missionaries and 5 Control Stations. 

[See Chapter VII., pp. 31-8.] 

(Dioceses of Maryland, founded 179* ; Kahtux, f. 1869.) 

ADAMS, Alexander ; ©. lip. Lon. 1703. to Mary- [Ciiiinixr.ii, William : ft. about 1680 ; Ox-Curate 
luml 1704. In 1711 lie wrote to thcDlshop: of Jlillyaglirau ). Aptd. to Shrewsbury 1707, 


HOLMES, Joh 


** I can't subsist without some ii-wUlniiw, for 
IVihaceOb our money [are ]>. 3d]. U worth 
nothing, and not ono Shirt to be luni for 
Tobacco this year in all our country ; ami |ioor 
ten skillings is all the money 1 linvc received 
liy my ministry and i*rquisltea since October 
last** Binoe 1707 lie liad served the whulo 


bnt ca pture d by the French.] [pp. 31-*.] 

XAOQUEEH, George. ( “ Forced to fly from his 
native country by the Presbyterian pernou- 
tiou in Scotluiid.") Aided by Society 1708. 

BEADING, Philip. Served a parish In Mary- 
land in connection with his Penn. Mission, 
1775 *c. [tot p. 85*.] 

TIBBS, William. A St. rani's, Baltimore, 1706. 


onunty of Somerset Aided by tin* Society TIBB S, William. A St. Paul's, Baltimore, 1706. 
1711-19,1718. A Stepney Ac. TINGLEY, Samuel. Itinerant in connection 

with lVun. Mission, 178* Ac. TSee p. 869.1 

PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE (1702-83)— 47 Missionaries and 24 
Central Stations. [See Chapter VIII., pp. 33-40.] 

(Diocese* of Pennsylvania, founded 1787 ; Df.i.awaiik, f. l»il ; PrrrHiirnn, f. 1866; 
CkNTIIAI. PENNSYLVANIA, f. 1871.) 


AHDBEWS, John; ft. Maryland ; «/. Philadel- 
phia OolL A Lewea and Cellar l-rcek, 1766-8 ; 
York and Cumberland Goi^ 1760-73. Ret. ; 
died Maryland 1813. 

BACKHOUSE, Blefcard. A Chester, 1728 49. 
Died Nov. 19, 1749. 

BABTON, Thomas (ex-assistant lu e Philadel- 
phia Academy). Itinerant : York and Cumber- 
land Cos. In 1764-8; Lnnaasto, Foqmu, 
Carnarvon, Ac., 1759-78. Obligeil by Revolu- 
tionists to close bis churches in 1776, but 
ministered privatdy. Escapeil to N.Y. 1778, 
after being a prisoner two years. Died alxmt 
1780 from drouw brought on by iuiprJson- 
ment [p p. 36-401. 

BATWXLL, Daniil; */. Cnmbridgo I’niv. (for 
many years adistingulaliedpreaclier in London). 
A York and Cumberland Cnu 1773-8. Refugee 

lu N.Y. 1778, and England 1783. 

Hoar, William. A Lems, 17*1-43. Died 

about 1679. A 

_ Co., 8ua sex. 1708-9. Re*. 

sunn. Vhoawa (of Marylami). A in Kent 

_ 0n* Dov er. Ac- 1746-9. Died Jan. 96, 1749. 

SBOOKS, Samuel (of Bt George s Oo., Maiy- 
Und). A Newcastle, 1764-6. , , ^ 

SAMV1IU, Alwandar. A Apoa^hiiminok, 

1716-9 ; fr, N.Y. [p. 866]. 


CLEVELAND, Aaron. A Lewes, 1799 ; New- 
castle, 1768-7. Died 1757 at Philadelphia of 
dropsy. 

CLUBB, John (a Welshman, ex-S.M. at Phila- 
delphia). A Oxford, 1709 -11 ; A)KK|uinimiiKk, 
1712-13 ; Radnor and Oxford, 1714-15. Died 
Christmas 1715 [pp. 34-6]. 

CBAIG, George (oiFcnn., ex-Cumte in England to 
l)r. Brlstowc). Itinerant : Pctfuea, Isuioaster, 
Carnarvon, Huntingdon, Carlisle, &c„ 1748-67 ; 
Chester, 1758-83 [p. 36, and wee p. 864]. 

OBAWFOBD, Thomas (a Scotchman). A Dover, 
1704-9. Recalled [p. 84]. 

OUBBIE, William (cx-DisKiitiug Min. Penn.) 

A Radnor, 1736-83. 

EVANS, Evan, 1>.D. Brasenose ColL, Ox. (amt to 
Philadelphia by Dp. Lon. 1700). A Oxford 
and Radnor, 1718-18. Rea ; died Maryland 
1731[n. 33], 

FBAJEB, George. A Dover dfcc., 1733-6. 

GILES, SaaniaL Cumc to England for Ordination 
end aptd. to Dover, but drowned on return 
voyage April 5, 1766 [p. 36). 

HACKETT , Walter. A Apoquinimlnok, 1799-83. 

HENDEBSON, Jacob; 5. Glenavy, Ireland; eg. 
Glasgow ColL ; e. Bp. Lon. 1710. A Dover, 1710- 
21 ; Newcastle, 1712-13. Ret.; died Maryland, 
Aug. 97, 1791 s bequeathed £1,000 to BJsET^ 
8x2 
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BOTOX, Haute; XTkttaMh, 17M-41; 
OtfaAtfiwi. Ha. 

HUGHES. Ofiflth. A. Itadnor ami rerqulhoroo, 
1732-41. /to. 

XUXPHHEY, John, B.A. Trinlfcr ColL, Dnh. ; 
ft. about 1684; (8.M. N.Y. 1706-10;) o. Bp. 
Lou. about 1710. A Oxford, 1711-13 ; Chester, 
1714-28. Died July A 1739. 

IVOLZB, Charles; 6. Ireland, 1731 (H.M. America 
About 1756) ; 0 . Up. Lon. Aliout 1759. A Kent 
Co, Dover, Ac, 1759-65. Res. for Trlulty 
Cliurrli, N.Y., of which ho wua J lector 
1777-83. Refugee In England 1783. 7V. to 
“ Hcotiu im first Colonial Bishop, 1787. 


>» He 
DSWp.Mj 

JEHxnrs, 


H62 intso pp. SO, 74 8]. 

TS, Thomas (a Welshman, illo. St. 
Day.); 5. uUrat 1682. A Apoqulminy, 
1707-9. “ Dial of a calenture muw.il hv the 
Mngkc tnq," July 3D. 17n9. 

JENHEY, Robert, J<L.T).:5. 1687. (Chupluin K.N. 
1710-14). A Philadelphia, 1711-15; //■. N.Y. 

M.A. Glusgow I’niv. To 
America 17.13 ; returned fur onliiiulUui. 
I tiner ant : Bristol &«», 1735 45. 6 [p. 851]. 

LOCKE. Kiohard. Itinerant: Lancaster Ac., 
1715-7; Radnor, 1753 ; Lowes, 1751. 

LYON, John. A Lems Ac., 1769 71. Hr*. 

KAO AW, Samuel, 11.1). ; o/. Philadelphia Coll. 
A Dover Ac„ 1767 77. 

X0RBI8, Theophilua Or. N.E. [p. 8531). A 
leaves, 171.1 .1. Din 1 1715. 

XCRRAY, Alexander. A Heading ami Muliitton, 
1762-78. HitniffiH! in England 1778. 

NEILL. Hugh (ex-Presbyterian teacher in X.J. 
will lVnn.) : ». lip. Dm. S. Dover Ae., 175U (i : 
f )xf«nl 1757 83. /to. [pp. 55. 39]. 

HIC0LS fur NICOLLS), Henry, Il.A.. Fellow 
Jesus* ('oil., l lx. First resident S.lMi. Miss, 
in Venn. [pp. 34, 810]. A Chester I nr Cplitml ), 
1 7ii3 -6. /to. 

PUGH, John. A Apoquiitimlnck, 1731 15. I)i»l 
Aug. 30, 1745. 


BEADING, Philip | «f. fed Unlr. 

ColL, Ox. AApoqalnlmlnck 4 kl, 1748-77. 
Dial about 1777 [pp. 39, 851], 

BOBS, JBuai (eon of George). A Bristol ft o- 
1740-1; PliUadelphla, 1741-2; Oxford And 
Wliltomnrah, 1742-58; NewoartJe, 1787-82. 
Dial about 1782. 

BOBS, 0«orf«; ft. About 1880. A Newcastle, 
1705-8 ; Chester, 1708-12 (prlsoiwr in France, 
1711); Newcastle, 1718 54. Dial About 1754 

B^imi^Andraw (a Swale); 1668. A 
Oxford aud Frankfort, 1705 -8. Died Bent. 17, 
1708. 

! SSTOLAIl (or 8IN0L&SE), Bslwrt: ft. .boat 
j 1685 ; (tutor to Lord Crlohtou). A Xewcustlc, 
I 1710-1 2. Res. 

j SMITH, William; ft. near Aberdeen Sept. 7, 
1727; D.D. Alwnleen and (Hon. 1759), Ox. 
Duly. : «. D. Up. Line., V. Bp. CarL 1753 : (Pro- 
vost. of Philadelphia ColL 1754). A Oxford, 
1770 5. Elected first lip. of Maryland. 1783, 
i hut not cans. Dial 1803 [p. 381. 
j STURGEON. William; *t. Yale (Ml, Conn. 
! A Vhiliulelphla, 1747-02. Dial Nor. 6, 1772 
Ip. 39], 

; THOMSON, William, D.D. ; ft. Prnii..nbont 
| 1733 ; n. 1759. Itinerant : York anti Camber- 

litinl Cus. 1760-0 ; tr. X.J. [p. 8551. 

! THORN, Sydenham. A. Ht. raul'n and Mls- 
j pillion. 1771 81. 

! TZNGLEY, Samuel; ft. N.Y. nl»ut 1745; a. 

1773. A L»wwh Ac., 1774-8.1 IVraeomml 
I tP - ■(»]■ Dial .Maryland 1801). [Aw p. K5I]. 

■ UBSHER, Arthur. A Kent Co., Dover, An.. 1737 - 
| 43; Lewes, 1711 8; Itiulnor, 1749 53. /to. 

; WEYXAN, Robert A. oxford mid Radnor, 
i 1718 2N-, /r.NJ.tp Nftft]. 

| WILSON, Hugh ; nl. In America nndcr Ucv. If. 
Xeill ami T. Barton; u. mnt uptil. to Mls- 
plllioii Ac.. 1765, hut ilrnwiiiHl April 5, 1766, ou 
return voyage to America [p. 35], 


NEW ENGLAND (1702-85), including Massachusetts, Connecticut , Rhode Island , 
New Hampshire , Maine . , Vermont, and Naragansctt—&k Missionaries and 
80 Central Stations. [Sec Chupter IX., pp. 41-51.- 


(Diocese* of Coxxwnii.TT, fniimUil 17H| ; Massac in rfrrrs, t. 1787; Veumoxt, f. 1832; Itiiobfc 
I**iiAM>, f. 1813; Xkw IIamiviiiiii; f. 1814; Maixk, f. 1817). 


ANDREWS, Samuel fn fc Render" fnnn New 
England). A Wallingford, Cheshire, Merhliun ' 
and North Iliiven, Ae., 1761 83 [p. 716] ; tr. 
N. Brim. [p. HB4]. 

AF THORP, East, M.A. and Fellow of Jesus Coll., 
Cam.: ft. Boston. maw., 1733. A Cumbridg.i 
Ac., 1759-04. /to.; died Cambridge, Eng., 

April 16, 1810 [n. 799]. 

ARNOLD. Jonathan, M.A. Yale, dull, Conn, 
1723; lion. M.A. Ox.; (ex-Cnngrepnt.tnii:il 
Minister ;) o. almut 1736 ; Itfnemnt : Milford, 
WcBsthaveii, Derby, Wiiterburv, Ac\, 1736 9; 
tr. N.Y. [p. 855]. 

BADGER, Xssaa : rtf. Harvard Cull., Mass. 

Itinerant: New Hampshire, 1767-74. /to. 
BAILEY, Jacob, M.A. Harvard Cell., Muv. ; 
ft. Rowley, Moss., 1731 ; (ex-Congregntlunal 
Minister, 1758;) o. 1). Bp. Ilneli. and 1*. Ilp. 
Pet. 176U. The * f rentier ’* Missionary : Mahku- 
olnuetta Boy, Pnwiinlborrt (or Frankfort), 
Georgetown. Brnnawiek, Harpwcll, Richmond, 
rtanlinefr Town, Ac, 1759 79. Ptnecatod 
And driym away by Revolutionist* ; tr. N. 
Hootla. 17 79 [p . K60 and see pp. 46 8, Bo], 
BAB4HAY, wuUAm. A Bmlntrw, 1704-5. 
BASS, Edward, R.A. Hanrard Coll., N.R ; b. 
Doreheater, 1726; (cx-CongregntionaliRt ;; o. 
Bp. Lon. 1752. A Newbury Ac, 1753-79. Dla- 


bI\ 


missed fur allegivl ilislnynUy to Drlt-lali Govern- 
bient. Vans, first Bp. of Musaachnaettn, Mnv 7, 
1797. Dial Si'pt. Id. 1803 [p. 441. 

BEACH, John, M.A. Yule Coll., Conn. ; ft. alsmt 
1700 ; (cx-( lungregatioiiHlist Minister). A New- 
town. Rending, Ac., 1732-82. Dial April 19, 
1782 [pp. 45 7, 49, 76]. 

BEARDSLEY, John, M.A. (lion.) King's Coll.. 
N.Y. ; ft. about 1730. A. Groton Ac, 1701 5; 
tr. N.Y. [ii SB5], 

DOST WICK, Gideon : «. Rp. Lund. A. Grant 
R-irringtnii, and rAiicalmrough Ac. 1770- 8.1 
'*rr III XU p. MBS], Dial 1793. 

UBS. Peter, M.A. 1 far rani Coll., Man* A 
Marblehead, 1752-82. Dial Fell. 24, 1762. 
BRIDGE, Christopher A. Naregnnwtt, 1707-8 

H&tfisiBXET V»ri n^lBSTBIBD. Itailv 

fi‘X-liKln)KMideiit of N.K.). Qnnllflal for New- 
bury MisHimi; Init dial of epidemic in 1711, 
im foro lmvlng England after ordination. 
BB00HWELL, Oharles. A. Holtuotc, 1737-8; 
Salem, 1789-45. Rrs. for King's Cliapd, 
Bo ston. 

BROWNE^ Arthur. M.A. Trinity Gull., Did). 
(Mm * Rector » lif Ixmgfellow*a “Tale* of a 
W ayside Inn" [see “The Poet'a Tali 8 !); 5. 
Drogheda ; o, B]t Lon. 1729. & rroyidenoeAe, 
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1719-36 : Portsmouth and Kittay da., 1736-73. 
Plod Jan e SO, 1773, Cambridge, Km 

Marmadnke (son of Arthur), B.A. 

. Dub. Itinerant : Now Hampshire, 1734-9 ; 
Newport, H.I., 1700-71. Died 1771. 

BYLXB, Mather, ALA . Yale CoIL, Cornu and Hon . 
D.D. Ox. ; 6. about 1734 ; (ex-Congregutlonalist 
Minister In Conn. ;) n. 176H. 8 Boston, 1769-73 ; 
Portsmouth, 1775-6. Refugee lu Nova Scotia ; 
tr. N.8. [p. 861]. 

GAMP, Xanabad(from N.K.) ; n. 1751. 8. Middle- 
ton an d WollingfonL 1767-61. 

OARER, Henry, ALA. Yale CoIL, Cornu and iron. 
M.A. and DJl. Ox. ; 6. about 1700 ; conformal 
undardaineil. 8. Fairfield Ac„ 1727 47. Res. 
for King'* Chapel, Ronton. Refugee in Halifax 
and England, 1776, tuid to show its* regard [or , 
M the Father of tlio Amcrioun Clergy," the : 
Society appointed him to Bristol 1776-83. Died . 
i n Lon don, 1793 [p. 45]. 

OARER, Riohard, ALA. Yale Coll., Conn, (brother j 
of aboro). X. Fairfield, Norwalk, Ridgefield, ; 
Stanfonl, 1741-4 ; tr. X. Y. [p. 855]. , 

0HE0ELEY, John; b. Boston 1UHO; (a noted 
Church Controversialist ;) came to England 
three tlmeH for unlinutlon, but owing to mis- 
representation* of Ida enemies failed to obtain 
it until he wan 6U ; v. lip. Ex. 1739. 8. l'nivl- 
denoo &c„ 1739-54. Died April 15, 175-1 [p. 48]. 

CLARK, William, ALA. llurvanl Cull., Mam. 
8. Stungliton und Dalhmn, 1769-78. Perse- 
cuted, imprisoned, and lianished by the ltavulii- 
tiunlst*. Pentdoiieil refugcu in England 
1778. Dial 1815 [pp. 48-9]. 

CLARKE, Riohard; «/. Yale ('oil., Cnnn. 8. 
New' liuvcii mid West lfuveii. 1768 ; New 
Milfiinl, Woodbury, Kent and New Fret-tun, 
1707-83; rr.X.II.fp. 865]. 

COLTON, Jonathan. ALA. Yale Cull.. Conn, (ex- 
Diaacntir) ; «. 1761 ami aptd. to llehnni ; 
but died of small-pox within a week of return 
from onllnatluii [p. 811], 

OOSBXT, Hanna. .S. Haverhill and Claremont, 
1773-81 or 3. Confined a prisoner in Clare- 
mont Town, 1775 to 1781 Ac., bur- continual 
to o fficiate. Tr. to C.JL [p. 48, 861]. 

CUTLER, Timothy, ALA. Harvard Cull.. Maw.: 
b. Charlestown, Alass. : ex-lVi-sidcnt Yale 
(loll.. Conn.: conformed : «. 1). lip. (?) Lon. P. 
lip. Nor. 1731. 8. Huston. 1723 V. I [|>p. 4 1, 46]. 

DAVENPORT, Addington, M.A. llurvanl Col'., 
Alas*., anil lion. A1.A. Ox. .S Scituuti*, 1733 6. 
AH; died Dost mi 1716. 

DAVIES, Thomas. 8. in Lichfield Co. Ac., 

J 762-6. DlnlAlnv 13. 1766. 

DEAR, Ramillai, AI.A. Yule (V.L. Conn. : o. Up. 
Lon. Apt»l. 1745 to llelirnn Ac. hut lost ou 
the return voyage to America [p. 841], 

DIBBLEE, Ebenaer. ALA. Yule Coll.. (Nmn.. ami 

i D.D. Columbia. X.Y. (ex-Cong. Minister « : •». 
1748 Eng. 8. Norwalk ami Stamford, 1 747-83 

EAGER^Thomaa. 8. Braintree, i attic Compton 
ami Hwunzey, 1713-14. ilea. 

EBURN, Samuel, the first resident- K.P.O. Ails*. 
I n New En g land, 8 . Isle of Khuulcs, 1703 LivIS]. 

TAYE&WEATHER, Samuel, 1».A. Harvard 
GolU Mom., lion. AI.A. ux. : o. 1). Bp. Ban. 
P. Bp. Carl. 1756. 8. Xarngunsetf, 1738-80.0 
Took till* oatha to t-he rebel States against the 
appniliatluii of Ids parishioners. Died 1781 

P^Q&.^lUiieL 8. Potufrci, Plainfield, and Can- 


VOR Sf John (ex-Disscntlng Aiinlstcr in N.K.) ; 

o. 1751. 8. Norwalk Ac. 1762-5. 0 
GIBBS, William. N. Simsbury Ac. 1744-76. Tn- 
eapadtated in 1763 frutii a disordered mind, 
benoe K. Vieto appointed late p. 854]. Dleil 
.1776. 

’ GRAVES. John (rx-Yteor of Clapham, Chester 
, diocese). & Providence Ao^ 1754-83. Dismissal 
by Kis people because lie woubl unt re-open 
Us ohuzoh dozing tint Ifevolutlou. Died IW. 


GRAVES, Matthew (brotlicr of above) (from 
neighbourhood of Cliaator, Eng.) 8. New Lou- 
don &o H 1747-79. Driven into tlus woods (by 
tlm Uevolutlonistfl) In 1766, where lie hail u 
largo congregation. Refugee at Now York 
1779. Diod there 1780 [pp. 47-8, 50, 74R]. 

GUY, William (tr. B.C. 849). 8. Naragansctt, 
1 717-18 ; tr. hack to S.C. 1718. 

H0RYXAR, James (tr. N.Y. [p. 855]) ; first 
resident H.P.C. Missionary in Rliodo Island. 
8. Newport, H.L, 1705-50. Died July 3, 1710 

a*. 8. New Haven and Weat 
Haven, 1707-83. * 

JOHNSON, SamueL Hon. D.1). Ox. ltiffi; 6. 
(luildfonl, Cnnn., Oct. 14, 1698 ; til. Yale CoIL, 
Ciiiiii. : ( ex-t Jong. Alin. Went Haven ;) o.D. Bp. 

V TjOH. i*. Bp. Nor. 1734. 8. Stratford, 1738- 
72. Dial Jim. 6, 1773 [pp. 4 A 5, 47, 746 -7, 775]. 
XNEELAND, Ebenaer; o. 1765. 8. Stratford 
ami ALilfnnl, 1772-7. Died April 17, 1777, a 
i prisoner to the Uevnlntlnnints. 

I LAHBTOX, John. 8. Newbury, 171 M3. 7im.lll. 
LARSON, Joseph ( tr . N.Y. [p. 855]). Fairfield 
o ml If Idgfleld , 1 7 17-73. Died. 

LEA MIND. Jeremiah. Af.A. Yale Cull.. Conn., 
S.T.IJ. Columbia Cull. ; b. Ooun. 1717 ; (cx- 
Dlssonrcr ;) 0.1747. 8. Newport, II. T., 1748-57 ; 
Norwalk, 1758-78. Refugee in N.Y. 1779. 
Dial 1804 [ii. 50]. 

LUCAS, Honry. 8. Newbury, 1716-30. Dial 
! Aug. 33, 1720 [p. 44]. 

. LYONS, James. Itinerant : Conn. 1714 ; tr. to 

j MAC GlJSN ACKAN , William; ft. Ireland; (ex- 
Dissenting teacher, N.E.) ; «. 1735. 8. Massa- 
chusetts Hay, eastern frontiers of, 1756-8. Dis- 
missed himself from t-ouielv's servlet*. 

! RcGILCHRIST. WiUiam, ALA. Hall. Coll., Ox.: 
•>. 1 ). Up. Line. 1733. P. Up. Clue. 1 735. 8. Salem, 
1716 79. Dial about )7Xii, ami bequeathed 
the Stn'iuiy three years' salary due to hiiu, and 
Ills successor Ills Imolc*. 

! MucSFARRAN. James, M.A. Clue. Univ n Hon. 

! D.D. Ox. ; v. D. Up. Lull. P. Arbp. Con. 1720. 

8. Xurugausett, 1721- 57. Died Dee. 1, 1757, at 
i South Kingston [pp. 47, 743]. 

■ MALCOLM, Alexander. ALA. (ex-S.M. N.Y.). 
8. Mnrhlcliend. 1789-48. lie. 

MANSFIELD, Richard. AI.A. Yale Coll. Com.., 
linn. D.D. dii. 1792: h. Newl hi veil 1724; (ex- 
Dlsseiiter) ; S.l'.C.S.M. Derby, 1717. 8. Derb>, 
Waterburv, mid West limy, 1748-73 ; Refuge 
in X.Y. 1775. Dial 1820 Lpp.46,49]. 
i MILLER. Ebeneier. D.D. llurvanl CoIL. N.K.. 

Hun. ALA. and D.D. Ox. 8. Ural utm*,l 727- 6J. 

« Dial V 1763. 

X0RRI8, TheophUns, ILA. Dub. CoIL Itin 
j cruiit- : Conneetlrat. Wcstharen, Watcrbury 
Derby, Ac.. 17-10-3 ; tr. Penn. [p. 852]. 

; MOSLEY, Richard. 8. Lichfield Co., 1771-3 ; tr 
to N.Y. [p. 856]. 

X0BB0M, David. 8. Marblehead, 1718-26. ffw 
XUIR80R, George (of N.Y.) Visiting Alfaf 
simmrv, 1706- 8. 8. SlRitfunl, 17llH. Dial Oet. 
1708 rpp. I3-4J. 

j NEWTON, Chriatophar, Af.A. Yale Coll., Cmin. 8. 

Kipton, Nort It Stratfunl nml Strut Held, 1755-83. 

: NICHOLS, James. 8. Norilibury and New* 
Cambridge, 1773. 

1 OBEX, James. * Bristol, 1731 9. 

: PALMER, Solomon, M.A. Yale Coll, Conn, (ex- 
Dissenting teacher In tlmt Coll.) : o. Bp. 1am. 
8. Lichfield Co. &o., 1751-71. DicdNov. 1, 1771 

PETERS, M.A. Yule Coll., Conn. 8. 

Hebrnu 1758-74. Refugee in England 

HaSffPg 1 \?ir PHILLIPS), Frmnoia. 8. Strat- 
! fonh Conn., 1712-134 
I PX00T, Gem. 8. Htretford, Cmm. 1733 : 
l*ro\idenee, 1723-6 ; Alarblelicad, 1727-38. itn. 

p£ur¥,Xatthias, ^cwbu^,17il-53. Dicdl733, 
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and Wostliavon, 1754-83 [p. 48] ; 
8.0. [p. 850]). A Boston, 


POLLEN, — , HJL (ex-Cnrafce of St Anttao- 
lln's, London). & Newport, ILL, 1764-80. Jfcu. 

PRICE, Hogg, HJL. (Oommimary to Bp. Ism.) 
“ ' 'a aud Indians, 1748-68. Re*. 

Zbeaeeer, M.A. Yale OolL, Conn, 
nter). Itinerant : North Groton, 
, Middleton, Stafford Oimabmy, Ac, 
1786-68 ; Newharon, Guilford, Branford, 

Nofthford, and Wo “ 

tr. N.Y. [n. 866]. 

(,r - a 

SAYRE^John (tr. N.Y. [p. 866]). A Fairfield, 
1776-8. After persecution, imprisonment, and 
banishment, a refugee In N.Y. 1770, mid N. 
Bran. [p. 887], 1788. Dial Burton, N.B, 1784 

M. A. Yale OolL, Conn. 8. Water- 
bary and Westbniiy, 1768-83 ; tr. N.B. [pp. 40, 
746. 887 L 

BEABTJBY, Samuel, M.A. Harvard Coll, Mass. : 
b. Groton, N.E, July A 1706 : (ux-Cungrega- 
tlonalist Minister) ; o. UiuLon. 1730. 8. New 
London, 1730-43 : tr. N.Y. [pp. 44, H56]. 

SERJEANT, Win wood (from AC.) ; A. 7 Bristol, 
1780; o. T. Bp. Koch. 1756. 8. Cambridge, 
1767-75. Refugee Newbury 1’nrfc 1776-7, anil In 
England 1778 (parulym.il). Died Bath, Sept. 
1780, from ill treatment during the Revolution. 

SHAW, William. 8. Marblehead, 1716-17.4 
(Absent without leave.) 


HJL Yale OolL, Conn. 


awBva, anuum, a.n. xaio . 

(ex-independent). 8. Sdtuate, Hanover, Pem- 
b roke, Ma rshfield, 1743-78. Bad 1778 [p. 48]. 
TBOUTBXOX, John. A HopUngton and the 
neighbouring Indians, 1758-7. Jin. 

TYLER, John, H.A. Yale and New York Colls. 
A Norwlnh, 1768-88. 

USHER, John, M.A. Harvard OolL, Haas.; 6. 
about 1689 ; o. 1733. A Bristol, 1788-78. Dlod 
April 80, 1778 [p. 46]. 

YZETS, Roger, HJL Yale Con, Conn. ; A about 
1787. A Simsbury, 1768-88. Imprisoned by the 
Revolutionists, 1776 [pp. 80-1]. Tr. NB. 1784 




I, Joshua Wingate, HJL. Harvard Gall., 
NJL; h. Hampton, NH.;(ex-Congregatlonallst). 
A Marblehead, 1763-78 [pp. 48-0]. Refugee 
in Eng land, and tr. NJ5. [p. 864]. 

WHEELER, Willard. A Georgetown dfco, 
Ke nnelieck River, 1768-73. 

WINSLOW, Edward (of NJL). 8. Stratford, 
1754-63; Braintree, 1764-70. Refugee In 
N.Y. 1778, mid Army Chaplain. Died Oct. 81, 
178U [jin. 48, 50-1], 

TOWALL, John, M.A. Harvanl Coll, Maas.: 
A Boston : (cx-Dlssentfng Minister In N.E.); 
o. Bp. Lon. A Falmouth, 1766-75. Refugee 
Boston 1775, awl officiated to two loyal 
regiments, Tr. to NB. 1788 [p. 48, and see 
1*. 864]. 


NEW JERSEY (1702-83)— 44 Missionaries and 27 Central Stations. . 
[See Chapter X., pp. 52-G.] 

(Dioceses of New Jkhsey, founded 1815; Newark, f. 1874). 

AYERS, William. 8. Bpotswowl and Freehold, 


1768-88. Incapacitated from Insanity,! 775-80 ; 
1780 recovered and restored his full Hilary in 
place of the annuity allowed him during illness. 

BRACK, Abraham; b . about 1741. A New Ilniiis- 
wlck anil IMscatoqna, 1767-82 or 3. Am. and 
to N.Y. 17 84. Dial al xwt 18 26. 

BI.AOKWjsLL (nr BLAOXWALL), Robert. A 
Glocester, Watcrfonl (or 14 Coles Church '*) and 
Greenwich, 1772-7. 

BROOK. John, M.A. ( tr. N.Y. [p. 855 )]. A Eliza- 
beth Town A c., 1705 7. Druwiuil on voyage 
to England [p. 54]. 

BROWNE, Isaac (tr. N.Y. [p. 863] I. A Newark 
Ac., 1746-77. Driven from MUJoii : refugi-e 
ill New York Juu. 1777 ; tr. N.S. 17*3 
[pp. 55-6, 8601. 

CAMPBELL, dolin, M.A. A Burlington Ac, 
1788-66. Dial Aug. U, 176H. 

CHANDLEB, Thomas Bradbury, Hon. M.A. 
anil D.D. Ox. ; erf. Yale Coll, Cmiii. : (ex- Dis- 
senter and S.1M*. CatechUt, KHsulirtli Town, 
1748-80;) o. 1751. A Ellxalmtli Town Ac, 
1761-75. A lender of the American Clergy. 
First Bp. designate of Nova Scot In. hut not 
c oh*. Refugee in England 1775; licusioucd 
then 1783-0 [pp. 54-5, 746 8, 751], 

OKEQKLEY, — (sou of J. G, N.K. rp. 853]); 
n. awl ajitd. to Newark, lint dial of small |kix 
1744, before leaving England on return vo\iige. 

COOKE, Samuel, M.A. Cum. A Momnoutli Cn, 
Shrewsbury, Middleton, Freelmld. An, 1750-76. 
To England 1776: on return in 1776 ii infilled 
to tlie army, and occasionally officiated at 
Brunswick. Tr. N.B. 1785 [p. 865]. 

CRAIG, G. (of Penn. [p.85l]). Itinerant in 
N. Jersey, 1748-68. 

CUTTING, Leonard, HA. Cam. and D.D.; b. 
England about 1736 ; o. 1763. 8. New Bruns* 
wide andPieoataqua, 1764-6 ; tr. N.Y. [p. 865]. 

EVANS, Nathaniel, H.A. 8. Glocester, Wato*. 

Church, and Egg Harbour, 1786-7. 

FORBES, John. A Monmouth do, 1786-6. Died 
1718. 

ft&SH, William. & Amwell, Klngwond, and 
MuiheoetouncV 1768-83. Btripixrd uud other- 


wise persecutal by tliu Revolutionists 1778, 
till toojsxir to move. 

GRIFFITH, David. A Glocester and Waterford, 
1770-1. Aw. 

HAIIDAY, Thomas. A Amboy Ac, 1711-18 awl 
1717-18; Elisabeth Town and Hopewell Ac, 
1714-17. to*. 

HARRISON, William. A Hopewell and Molilcn- 
ImiuL 1723-3. Rr*. 

HOLBROOKE, John. A Salem Ac, 1738-31. Ft*. 

H0RW00D. N. A Salem, 1738; Burlington, 
1727-9. Dial I72U. 

HOUDIN, Kiohael (ex-Freneli 1LC. priest Ac.) ; 
o. Arlip. of Treves, Faster Day 1730; joliial 
Kuglith Church in N.Y. Knster Day 1747. 
Itinerant : Treiitou, Amwell, Ac., 1763-60. 
Assisted in taking of Qnclwc [pp. 85, ISO. 869]. 

LINDSAY. William inf IVim. [p. 852]). Itim - 
runt- : Trenton, Amwell, Ac., 1735-45. 

LOCKE, Richard Inf I'enn. ) Itinerant, 1745-7. 

XcKEAN. Robert (of Penn.): b. about 1723; 
v. Bp. Chest. A New Brunswick Ac, 1757-68 ; 
A ml my and Wuodhridge, 1762-7. Died Oct. 17, 
1767. 

HUN, John (tr. N.Y. [p. 865]). A Monmouth 
Co., 1737-46. A 

HOOK, Thoroug hgood (tr. N.Y. [p. 866]). A Bur- 
liugtou, 1705-7. Drowned 1707 on return 
voyage to England [ii. 68]. 

HORTON. Andrew. I tlismuit 1759-65 [mt p. 85DJ. 

ODELL. Jonathan, M.A. ; b. Newark, NJ, 1717; 
«. 1766. A nur'iiigtoii, Ac. 1767-77. Rcfngco 
mid Army Chaplnlii, N.Y. 1777, awl Knglawl 
1783. N. Brunswick, 1784. Died Fmlcr- 
letoii 1818. 

OGDEN, Usal, jun. (8.P.G. Catechist In Sussex 
Co. 1770-2). A Sussex, Morris, and Bogan 
Cos, Newtown, Ac. 1774- 88. Refugee N.Y. 1176, 
rctnnial Jan. 1777. . , 

FANTON, George. A Trenton and Maiden h ead, 
1774-6. Refugee In N.Y. and tr. then [p. 8M- 

FXZR80N, John; of. Yale OoU, Conn, (ex-Dfts- 
■enter). & 8alem f 1718-46. Died OeL 1748. 

FBESTON, John. A Amboy gnd WoodtoUge, 
1789-77. Hlirion broken op tag the Revofo* 
tlouists; Joliwd the Britlib Nth ii 

Chiptaln. 
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r _. i, inn. (tr. N.Y. [p. 886]). 

&N ew Brunswick, 1764-6; fr. back to N.Y. 


feta & New Jersey, 1704* ife*. 
Willi a m (quo of th e jaa nO rcgor dan); 


i 1«87; (esAlL in Philadelphia). 
f ta, 1728-68. Died 1768. 


6. aboi 

ft Amb 

WEVattOwm. ft Spotewoml Ac* 1786. 

TALBOT, John [use p. 849], t\m first resident 
B.PA Missionary in N J. [pp. 68-8, 67], ami 
"the Apostle of tlie New Jersey Church.” ft 
Burlington, 1706-84. Bald to have liecn eon*. 
by the non-juring Blsliope in England about 
1798-4. Salary witlulrawn 1784 for alleged 
disaffection to Government. Lied Nov. 89, 

1797, at Burlington [p. 746]. Bp. Perry's Hls- 
torftoal Collections, "Pennsylvania,” says : " No 
name among our early olawi Uomutvcs a morn 
lasting remembrance ; no labours have boruo 
mora enduring or more abundant fruit." 

NEW YORK (1702-85)— 68 Missionaries and 23 Central Stations. 
iSm Chapter XI., pp. 57-79.] 

( Pto o cs e a of Kieur York, founded 1787 ; Wkhtrhx Nkw York, f. 1839 ; Ckxtral Nkw York, 1 1869 ; 

Loxo Island, f. 1809; Albany, f. 1869.) 

AXBilWb, William, A Albany (Indians ftp.), CAMPBELL, Alexander (tr. Penn. [p. 861]). 


. Thomas, Fellow of Christ 

Coll* Cam. & llonmonth Ox, 1746-60 ; tr. to 
WcstAfrloa [*» pp. 66, 889]. 

THOMSON -w A Salem, 1748-60. 

THOMSON, William (tr. from Penn. [p. 869]). 
ft Trenton and Maidenhead, 1789-78. Am. ; 
1 1786. 

Agur. A Trenton, Maidenhead, 
and Allcnton, 1709-5. Lied Aug. 1765 [p. 66]. 
VAUGHAN, Edward (eon of Hector of Wolvea- 
Ncwtun, Llantlaff) ; o. Bp. Lon. 8. Elizabeth 
Town Ac., 1717-47. Dial about 1747; be- 
nn eathg i projwrty to R.P.G. [p. 641. 
WALKER, Robert. & Burlington, New Bristol, 

and Hopewell, 1715-18. 

WEYXAM, Robert (tr. Penn. [p. 859]). A Bur- 
lington At., 1730-7. Dleil Nov. 88, 1787. 
WOOD, Thoxaaa (a doctor in New Jersey) ; o. 
Bp. Lon. A Elizabeth Town and New Bruns- 
wick, 1749-58 ; tr. to N.H. [p. 884]. 


died Maryland 1786. 
TREADWELL, 


70-1, and Translations, Mu- 


i o. Bp. Lon. A Schen- 

eotady (Indians), 1770-S. Ret . 

ARNOLD, Jonathan (tr. NJG. [p. 868]). A. 
S taten Mau d. 1740-4. Ret. 

AUGHXUTY, Bamnel, D.D. ; b. Boston ; erf. 
Harvard Coll* Mush.; Bn. Lor 1747. ft 
New York, Negro Minsk 1747 84. Ret. f.i 
Trinity Church, N.Y. Dial March 4, 1777 

ATORY Ephraim, M.A. Yale Coll., Conn. : ix 
Bp. Lon. & Bye Ac., 1765-76. Found doail 
near his house Nov. 1776 [p. 75]. 

BABCOCK, Luke ; o. Bp. Lon. A Philipabiirg, 
1771-7. Prisoner to Revolutionists 1776 -7. 
Died of fever about March 1777 [p. 75 J. 

BARCLAY, Henry (non of Thomas), M.A. Yalo 
0011* Conn., Hon. D.D. Ox.; (Catechist at 
Albany 1786-7;) *x 1788. A Albany anil Fort 
Hunter, Mohawk Indians Ac., 1738-48. R>*. 

for Trinity Chureh, N.Y. Dial 1764 [pp. 72 5. 
and Translations, Mohawk, p. 8Ui]. 

BARCLAY, Thomas. A Albany and Brlienrc- 
tady, Indians Ac., 1709-16 [pp. 69, 60, i>5, 68, 
70 l and Trandattona, Mohawk, p. 800]. 

BARTOW, John (ex- Vicar of Pampisford, Cam.) 
A Winchester Ac* 1708-86. Dial [p. 5R]. 

BEARDSLEY, John (tr. N.K. [r»- 862]). A 
Dutchess Co., 1761-5 ; Poughkeepsie, 1766-88. 
Refugee N.Y. 1776, and Nora Hootia 1783. 
Tr. N J. [p. 8041. 

EEYBE, Henry (a Dutchman); o. Bp. Lon. A 
Hariem, 1710-13 [p. 81 ]. 

BLOOXKR, Joshua, M.A. Columbia Coll., N.Y. 
J768 and B.T.D. 1790; 6. WiMtt .raster about 
2786 ; o. Bp. Lon. 1769. A Jamaica, M., Ac., 
1 769-83. Dim! Westchester, June 83, 1790. 

BOBDET, Daniel (a French minister driven nut 
of France) ; ft. Bp. Lim., nml employed 
under the New England Co. A New Rochelle, 
1700-99. Dial 1728 [p. 69]. 

B0BTWZCX, Gideon [*v p. 862] ; n. Bp. Lou. 
A Nohletown,t New Conn ml, Ac., 1770 83. 

BUDGE, Christopher (tr. K.H. [p. 853]). A Kyc, 
1700-19. Died May 22, 1719. 

BR O O M, John, MA. (ex-curnto Anlsley, Wake* 
fiehl). & Hcmated, 1706 ; Ir. N J. [p. 864]. 


BROWX, Thamae ; ft. England about 1731 (ex- 
Army Chaplain). A Albany and Moliawk ln- 
di ans, 17 60-0. Am.; died Ma ylarnl 1784 d*. 73]. 
BROWBR, Xsaae, 1LA. Yale Coll., Conn. (cx-Iila- 
■JJitoj^ & Brookbaven, 1763-44; tr. NJ. 

_t During the Boeiety's connection with those” t 
Province of New York? 1 


A Brookhavcu, 1 729-32.+ 

CABER, Richard (tr. XJS. [p. 853]). A Staten 
Island, 1746-7. Died. 

CHARLTON, Riohard. & New Windsor, 1790 ; 
New York, Negro Mission, 1789-46 ; r * 
Island, 1747-77. Died of dysentery 1777 [ 
COLGAN, Thomas; 6.1701. A New York, II 
to Negrons and Indians, 1786-31 ; Jamaica 
Ac., L.I., 1733-55. Died Dec. 1756 [pp. 68,66]. 
CUTTING, Leonard, D.D. (tr. NJ. [p. 854]). A 
Hempstal Ac* 1766 88. Dial 1794. 

DOTY, John; rtl. King's Cull* N.Y.; o. for 
St. Veter's at Peek's Hill, England. A Scho* 
nectody, 1774-77. Refugee in Canada 1777, 
after Ixdng prisoner [p. 189] ; tr. there [p. 869]. 
GORDON. Fatriek. the second S.P.G. Missionary 
ami its first to N.Y. Province. A Jamaica, L.I., 
1702. Dial of fever July 1702, soon after 
arrival [pp. 10, 41, 67, 60]. 

GREAT0N, Jamas. A Huntingdon, L.L, 1769-73. 
Dial 1773. 

HAEGER, John Fraderiek (Minister to the Fkls- 
tine refugees in London, wlioiu he accompanied 
to N.Y* a mixed body of I.utlicnuia and Cal- 
vinists); ft. Bp. Lon. 1709. A N.Y. (Pala- 
tines), 1710-17 [p. 61]. 

HARRjDBON, William. S. Staten Island, 1733-9. 
Died Oct. 4, 1739. 

HONYXAN, James; 6. Scotland. & Jamaica, 

L. L, 1703-4 ; tr. N.E. [jx 853J. 

HOTJDIN, Michael (an cx-French R.C. IMest, 
tr. NJ. nml Cun. [pjx 864 and 869-70]). A 
New Roohdlc (French), 1760- A Dial 1768. 
HUNT, Xsaao ; v. Bp. Im. & ltye, 1777. 
JENNEY. Robert, LL.D. (tr. Penn. [p. 869]). 
A N.Y. 1715-16; Bye, 1728-4; Ueinpsted, 
1725 42. Rrt. and to Phlhulelphla as Bp. of 
1 hiii.'h Commissary in Penn, end Hector of 
Christ Church, l’liil. Died Jnn. 6. 1762. 
KXLLPATRXCK, Robert (tr. N.F.L. [p. 868]). 
A New Windsor, 1781-3. 

LAXFB0N for LAMBON), Joseph. (On voyage 
from AuiiTica for onliuation with Mr. Miner 
cnptnral by the French and carried prisoners 
into Ki'nliiund France five months. To Englaiul 
on parole, but at HnlUlmry ill of fever, ami Mr. 

M. dial.) A J* ‘ ”* v 

LYONS, Ju 

1745-66. 

6. almut 1675 ; erf. Aber- 


ut at bnllaluiry ill of fever, ami Mr. 
E. Rye Ac., 1745-ti ; tr. NJi. [p. 863]. 
mGr.NJS. [ix863]). N.Bnmkhaveu t 


deen University and Ewlnburgli s (Cliaplnlu to 
the Earl of Cromcrtle," about 1700-5 ;) a. Bp. 
Ism. A Staten Wiuul, 17(15-22 [PP. 6H-9], 
MILK. John. A AIL any, Indian Mission Ac n 
1728-36 ; tr. NJ. [pp. 71-2, 864]. 

XZLNER, John (uf N.V.). & Wertohester.1761-1. 

iro statioui they wore regarded u beiuff "in tht 
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■Um,iTM to 

J&t. 


town, im -*- 

iuhsmt. 


__ A Albany, Indian Ml®* 
1705; (r.toNJ. [pp. 67-8, 

tr. N.E. [p. 868]. A Johns- 

_ Own (a Scotchman) ; o. Bp. Lon. 
1705. & Bye, 1705-8. Died Oct. 1708 [pp. 

II, 881 

XUBBO, Hen y. A Plillipsbnrg, 1785-7 ; Albany 
end Indlen Mission, 1768-75. Res. 1U [p. 7S]. 
OIL, John Jacob (a German) ; 0 . Dp. Lon. 1788, 
for Palatines. A Albany Ac., Indians, 1750-77 
k 781. 

E, John; 6. about 1788 ; «l. Yale fJoU., 
Oonn. ; 0 . Bp. L 011 . A Albany and Fort limiter 
Indians Ac., 1749-88 (in Canada part of 
1758-88 [we p. 871]). Res. ; dial Nor. 26. 1771, 
of apoplexy [pp. 73, 186, ami Translations, 
Mohawk, 1 * 80U], 

FANTON, George (tr. NJ. [p. 851]). A Philips- 
bnxg;^1777'83. llcfugcc in Nil.; tr. there 

FlffixR^Themss; ft. Wales ; ett. Brnsonmic Coll., 
Ox, : 0 . 1). Bp. Wor., P. Bp. 8t.. Duv., 1708 ; 
(Cnrato Ilaverfonl West, and Chaplain H.M.S. 
Antelope). A Jamaica, LX, 1710-31. Wrcukcd 
on passage 1710, 11KI miles from Ids parish. His 
life was “one contlmu’d scent: of trouble." 
/Era.; but dial Dec. 1731 or Jnu. 1732 [pp. GO 11. 
FUH1XERB0K, Ebencxer (//■. N.K. [p. 854]). A 
Bye * 0 , 1783-L Dial Kept. 1781. 

SAYRE, John. A Newburgh Ac., 1768-75 
"p. 851 ; tr. N.K. [jk 85 1]. 

BURY, Samuel, sen. (tr. N.K. [|* 854]). 
A Hempstal Ac., 1742-64. Dlul 1701. 
SEABURx, Samuel ( < iiIkiyc), UA. Yale 

Coll., Conn., 1748 ; JJnn. D.D. Ox. 1771 ft. 
Groton, Coiul, Nov. 3». 1720 ; (CuUflilst, 
Huntingdon, L.T., 1748 52) ; 0 . Dp. Lin. 1753 : 


and tr. HU. 1754-8 [p. 855], and back, 17591 
A Jamaica Bo, LJ„ 1757-85 ; B. and W. 
Chester, 1780-78. Driven from Marion by 
Revolutionists 1775, and prisoner si Near* 
haven; refugee K.Y. 1778; Staten Island, 
1778-88 ; elected Bp. of Conneotiout 1768, ami 
cans, by the Boottlsh IMsbops at Aberdeen 
Nov. 14, 1784 [pb 710], thus becoming the first 
Bishop of the Anglican Communion outride 
the United Kingdom. Died of apoplexy 
Feb. 25, 1706 ; burial New Loudon, Conn. 
[1.1*85, 75. 80. 749-50]. 

STANDARD, Thomas. A Brookhaven, 1785 ; 
W. aud K. Chester, 1788-60. Died 1780. 

ST0UPPE, Peter (ex-Pastor to Huguenots, 
Cluirleston, 8.C.) A New Boohdle (French 
refugees), 1783-80. Dial 1780 [pb 59], 

STUART, John, D.D. PliUsdclphla CoIL; ft. 
1740 Pcuu. : 0 . 1770, Lon. A Fort llnntor An., 
Indians, 1770-8. Prisoner at Solicneotady three 

f ears, then refugee In Canada 1780 ; fr. there 
PI* 871 uud 73-4 and Tnuudations,- Mohawk, 

T&tXAB, John. A Ucmpsted, 1701-84. Died, 

T<5^to2eND, Epaaetus; «/. King's CoIL, N.Y. 
A Salem Ac., 1768 77. Prisimcr to Dnvolti- 
tiniiists in winter 1776-7 ; refugee L.I? 1777. 
lbiwt ut scu with wife and four children about 
178i l, in seeking refuge in N.S. 

UBQUEAKT, William (Scotchman). A Jamaica, 
IX, 1701-0. Dial [ 11 . 60]. 

WATKINS, HaekJah; n/.Yalo Coll., Conn.; 
a. Bp. Lou. A New Windsor, 1741-53; New- 
burgh or “ New Windsor, " 1734-64. 
WETX0BE, James. M.A. Yale CoIL, Oonn. ; 
( ex-l*rrsliytcrljiu Minister, Conn. :) a. 1723. 
A N.Y. 1723-6 ; W'estelicster, 1726; Dye Ac., 
1726 -6U. Died 1760 [p. 65]. 


N, George D. A. A CiirlioiiiH.T, 1810 ; 

Outliarbors, 1841 ; Harbor Grow, DM2. 

AMOR, Lawrsnoe ; «/. Warminster Coll. ; n. D. 

1887, P. 1889 , N.F.L. A Gnwnspnnd. I s'.Hi 2. 
AHDBEWE8. Samuel James ; o. D. 1884, 1*. 1887, 
N.F.L. A White Bay, 1884 G, 1888- 92. 
ANBPAGH. Lewis Amadeus. A St. John's, 
1801-2 ; Hsrlsir Urocc aiul Curlimiciir, 1KUS -12. 


Res. [pp. Ml, 931. 
AHTLE, Jol “ 


1m 


NEWFOUNDLAND, 1703-1892 (with N. Labrador) Missionaries and 
73 Central Stations. [6Vc Chapter XIV., pp. 88-102.] 

(Diocese of NkwKi)UXJ»LAXI>, fun in Inti 1839). 

BOLAND, Thomas; ft. 1807, Diildin. A. Labrador, 
1819; St. Joint's, i860; Channel, 1851-2; St. 
George's llay, 1853-6. Frozen to death in 
snnwst firm, March 1856. 

BOLT, George Henry, B.A. llatf. HalL, Dnr. ; 
«. D. 1890, Dnr. A DonavUta, 1H9U ; laima- 
line, 1891. 

BOONE, Thomas. A Outharbours, 1839-40 ; 
Fortune Bay, 1HI1-3; TwllllngHto, 1844; 
IhirlMiur Grace, 1845-6 ; Twillliigutu, 1847-78. 
B0TW00D, Edward ; o. I). I860, P. 1862, N.F.L.; 
tJ. St. John's Coll., N.F.L. A Fotteau, I sib., 
Inch - 4. 

BOWMAN, William. A Ferrylaiul Ac,, 1889-42; 
Fogn, 1K|3, 

BBAiiSHAW, John Molntyre; 0 . D. 18H6, P. 
1889 . N.F.L. A Dose Blauche, 1887-8 ; Ulna- 
line. lt*8U 00. 

BRIDGE, Yea. Thomas Flash Hobday, M.A. 
('ll. Cli. CoU^ Ox. : Arehdn. N.F.L. *c M 185a 
A St. John's mid Quldividl, 1840-50. Died 
Fi b. 2«, 1854, from overwork. 

BRYANT, Augustus Aelfred ; ». D.1K87, P. 189U, 

N. F.L. A Brooklyn, 1888-0; Lamaline, 

1890 - 1 . Res. 

BULL, James Henry ; eil. Warminster Coll. ; 

O . IK 1887, P. 1888, N.F.L. A Battle Harbour, 
Lai*, 1800. 

BULLOCK, William. A TwiUlugato, 1881; 

Trinity Bay, 1R2S-40 [p. 94]. 

BUBT, John. A ( Jarboneer, 1819-88 : 


I, John; o. D. 1890 N.F.L. A Crorii'iiHiiid, 
1890 2. 

APPLEBY. Taemaai ft. I Hi 5, 1m 
Pkirie, 1847 34. Ret. 

BAKER, Oharles; ft. Oct. 20, IK.Vi, f-ouili Lnp- 
ham; 0 . V. 1880 N.F.L. A Salmon Cove, 
1879-89. 

BALFOUR, James. A Trinity Buy, 1764 74; 
Harbour Grace awl Carbonecr. 1 755 92. IV 11 - 
riftned; dial 1809 [m* 0o, 02 3]. 

BAYLY, Augustus Edwin Cawley: «/. si. 
John's Coll„ N.F.L. : o. I>. 1849, I'. lx5». N.F.L. 
A (1) St. John's, 1840 50; (2) iVlty lliirUmr 
aiul Torbay, 1851 : (3) Dona Vista, 1*52 .1 ; 
P. H. and l'.(2) 1854 ; 7 1855 -6; (1) Ferry-land, 
1857-80 ; B. V. (3) 1861-02. 

BAYLY, Augustus George; ft. April 7, IH6H, 
Bnnsvistn, N.F.L. ; e*l. Ht. John’s Coll., N.F.L., 
and S.A.C. A Rose Blauche, 1892. 

BXEH0P, George Henry; 0 . D. 1870; P. 1879, 
N.F.L. A Buttle Harbour (Lab.), 1871 K; 
b Cove or llay, 1878- 02. 

John. A Channel, 1869 ; BcUomin, 

1879-81. Died Sept. 7, 1881. 

BLACKMAN, C h a r les, M.A., Lambeth. A 
Torbay fta, 1821; Ferryland Ac., 1888-7; 
Po rtae Grave, 1888-89; St. John's, 184U-52 

aittn; ri. St. John's Coll., 
A Cape la Hune, 1842; Burgoo, 
■oiPfi Bay Roberto, 1881-07. T * 

1817 ; died >:t England Aug; 10, 1878. 


NJX. 


Grant*, 1821-40; Trinity, 1H41. Rattled, 1841. 
CALDWELL, Edward Kerrlsea Earrey; «l. 
C.C.C, Cam.; 0 . D. 1889; N.FJL A Harbour 
Buffett, 1808. 

CARRINGTON, Fredmfck Kamflf, B.A. 
A ITorbour Gnuseeand Carbooeer, 1818-18; 
St. John'a 1818-89. 

1, Geerge Y 


, _j W. B. ; stf. St. John's 

NJ.L. A 71*48; Brigns, 1847-8; 1 1849; 
South Shore, 1810, 



MISSIONARY ROLL. 


qhahbebl ain, George Seymour ; o. d. ims, \ 

F. 1886, X.F.L ft Moretou'a Harbour, 1863-4 ; | 
La Podo, 1866-H; Bay du Venl, 1800-86; I 
Exploit*, 1886 ; Herring Neck, 1887-OS. s 

CHAPMAN, John; ed. St. Bee* Ooll. ft Twll- 
llngmte 18SS-46 ; Harbour Grace, 1847-00. 
■Died In England, 1800 or 1801. 

CffflrTjtheodttoW. ft Curboneer, 1887-01. R*. 

CHECH, John ; 6. about 1747 ; o. Bp. Jjon. ft 
Trinity Bey, 1780-1819. Dial Nov. S3, 1810 

Ocf££ Samuel. ft Penyleml end Buy Bull*, i 
1703-4. AW. [p. 90]. 

COLLXY, Edward; o. D. 1840, F. 1H64, N.F.L. i 
ft ? 1849 : (Smile, 1H6U-3 ; Hermitage Cove, 
1864-77 sTopmil, 1877-92. 

OOLLE7, Franois Worthington ; 6. Feb. 11. 1800, 
St. John'*, X.F.L ; «/. at. John's 0.11., X.F.L 
and RAJL ft Salmon Cuve, I 888 -5 ; Cur- 
buuerr, 1899. 

COSTER, Vanble. George (//*. Bermuda [p. 800] ) ; 
(Anln. 1820). ft Visiting MMmury and Epis- 
copal Conwy. for X.F.L : Bounvlsta At;., 1H24-D 
tl». 94] ; tr. N.B. [n. 806], 

COSTER, Nathaniel Allen (brotla* of (i.) ft 
(Irueuspoml, 1828 31 ; //■. N.S. [p. H61], 

OOUGHLAN, Laurence (uu Irishman), nu cx- 
Wealeyon ; o. Lou. J709. ft ilarlmur (imeu 
and Curbonwr, 1766- 72. lint. [ p. 93J. 

GOWAN, George B. ft llaivuliu liny, Ml ; 
Carbonccr, 1812; Jlnrbour Cruet*, 1841. Died 
1844. 

GRAGG, John Geodacze; ft. March 15, 1«86, 
Barrow-ou-Sonr : «/. at. John's CnlL X.F.L; 
«. I). 1862, 1*. 1870, X.F.L ft ( 'n I n* Freds, 
1803-70 ;Gm-nspoiid.lK71 k : Cutsilliisi, 1879-02. 

CRANE, George; ». llju X.F.L. H. 1882, 1*. 189-1- 
ft Exploits, 1882-5; St. John's nutiinrts, 
1887-82. 

CROSSE, ilk*; v. 1). 18.10. X.F.L ft Herring 
Neck, 185U-5 : tr. LC. f p. 861*]. 

GROUCH, William Goldsmith; ft. 1822. Wot 
Parlrigli. ft English Hnrliour Ac., 1851-6 ; St. 
J ohn's u ntlmrlKJiirx, 1857 -ft 

CUNNINGHAM, Henry Ward ; ft. Aug. 12, 1862. 
Burgoo, X.F.L ; nt. S.A.( ft Burgeo, 1891. 

OUNNINOHAH. John ; b. Due. 1 7. 18-16. Sw-pm-v ; 
«/. at. JoIih'h Coll., X.F.L : o. 11. 1817, P. 1852. 
X.F.L. ft llrlgiis 1818; Biugens, 18(9-89. 
Hf Hn.il. 

CURLING, Joseph James. B.A. Dx. : (cx-nfflcrr 
ill IloyH) Kngiiuvrs) : «. I>. 187.1. 1*. 187 1, X.F.L 
ft Bay l.diuids.V 1881-9; Si. John's nutpiuis 
181*1-1 ; ami rrincijiul of Tlun. ('nil. 1891. 
fp|». 96, 7S3j. 

CUTLER, Frederick Shelley. M.A.: ft. Aug. 2, 
1838, Bt. Vincent, W.I. ; n. 1 1. 1855. 1\ 1656, 
Mauclu ft Portugal Cove. 1 867- 72. 

DANIEL, David, il.A. Jesus Cull.. Dx. ft St. 
John's A(% 1830-1 ; TorUiy, ls;w 2. 

DARRELL, Joaiah ; <*l. St. John 1 * ( oil.. X.F.L ; 
«. 1). 1808, 1\ 1857, X.F.L ft Herring Xeck, 
1800-77; Luiiuiliiio, 1878-80; Salmon Cove, 
1890-2. 

DINGLE, John, ft l-Vrrylnutl uiul lV.y Bulk, 
1790 1801. 

DISNEY, Henry V. (fnun Ireland). ft Battle 
Harbour. Lab., 1H0O-2 Lop. 87 H]. ,- 

D0BI1, Robert T. ; ni. St. John's CUL, X.F.L 
ft New Harliour, 1863-1 ; Fort/au, IjiI»., 1865 
73 ; Fatty Harbour, 1873-0. 

DODSWOfcTH, George [jot* p. 301]. ftBouavUtu, 
1630-1. Re*. iU. 

SUNFIELD, Henry ; ft. tyiy 13, 1K50, Doncaster : 
ML 8JLC. ; o. 1). 1870, V. 1878, N.F.L ft 
Trinity West,* 1877 r 80 ; St. John’*,* 1H8U -02. 

DUYALI Jeehna. ftTlic Burgoos, 1804 ; Channel 
and La roelc*. 1869-8. 

ELDER, William Alexander; 9. 1834, London ; 
*ASt.JohnV&lL, N.F.L ft Fogn, 1864-60 ; 
-to Natal 


ELLDTGHAH, Oomolin* KarUn; «f. Sk Jolmk 
(kilL,NJJL; o. D. 1873, F. 1874, N.V.L ft 
Ferrylond, 1873-4 ; Portugal Cove, 1878-80; 
tr. H. Afr.Jji.8U7]. 

ELRINGTON, Henry; a. D. 1889, N.F.L. ft 
St. John's ontporte, 1892. 

EVANS, John (from Wales), ft Placentia, 1790-8. 

EVANS, John Arthur; rd. Ayh. Hall, Chin.; 
o. 1). 1887, 1*. 1080 X.F.L. ft Spaniard's Bay, 
1888-93. 

FEILD, Rt Rev. Edward, MJL«k Fellow Queen'n 
l'ol] M Ox. ; b. 1N01 at Worcester ; coax. Bp, of 
N.F.Ij. In IsiinlMitli i'olaoc Chapel A]uil 39, 
1841. ft St. John's, 1844-70. Diet! June 8, 
1876, at Bermuda Lpp. 96-101, 106]. 

FIELD, George Henry ; o.D. 1886,1*. 1888, X.F.L. 
ft Harljonr JJiitoii, 1886-90 : Burgeo, 1891-2. 

FITZGERALD. H. J.. M.A. ft Bonavista, 
18.12-10; Carhoucer, 1941 ; Trinity, 1842-5. 

FLEET. Beqjamin ; A. nUrnt 1700 ; fd. St. John's 
Cull.. X.F.L. ft Burin, 1842-6; South Shore, 
Conception Buy, Fuxtrup, &c n 1817-70. Died 
1875 or 6. 

FOSTER, C. H. ft Trinity West, 1881-3. 
Drowned with hk yonng liridu a week after 
marriiigo by foundering of the R. Lion in ns* 
taming fnun St. John's to Trinity, Jan. 6, 
1882. All on board, about 40 in niunte, were 
l ust. 

FOTHERINOHAH. William. AptiLto Trinity 
Huy 1762, bin dlwl ut St. John's before arrival 
ut Triuii v. 

FREER. John Booth ; b. 1830 ; */. SJLC. ; o. P. 
1 H53, X.F. L. V Brat ho, 1853-4. 

GABRIEL, Alfred Eden, ft islmirl Cove, 1859- 
BO; l^uiiiilliic, 1860-72; Portugal C-ove, 187 A 

GATHERCOLE. John Oyrua A. ; 6. Duo. 19, 1817, 
J'ust Derehnui ; nt. St. JoIiu'k Coll., X.F.L. ft 
Burin, 1618-iW. 

GIFFORD, Algernon; nt. St. Jolin'x Coll., 
X. F. Ij. ; (i. 1). 1 919. I*. 1 850, X.F.L. ft i'ortcan, 
1 Jib.. 1 H 10-SU ; l'nnugul Cove, 1859-61. tin. ill 

G^L.£hRI 8T. James. B.A. ft Heart’s Content 
Ai‘ h JN-IU ;(ireciisi*iiid, 1841-9. Sick-leave, 1850. 

GOLDEN. John (tr. Can. p. 869). ft Harbour 
Grace, 1873 81 : Curbuucer, 1882-6; Trinity 
Ku*t. lssr-02. 

GOODE, Thomas Allmond : h. nlxuit 1814. Cork ; 
t\l. S.A.C. : •>. i860, D. Clicx^F. Liu. ft Channel, 
187U-S2. Diwl ill Cluiring Cross Hospital, 
l>n-. 1887 rp. PK»» 

GRANT, William Henry, ft St. Jolni'a. 1811-3. 

GRANTHAM, Thomas A. ft Burin, 1816; St. 
•bihu'ri. 1817 18 ; tr. X.S. [p. 861 J. 

GREY. William, .Il.A. Mug. Hull, ft Portugal 
Cove. 1851 2 [p. 782]. 

GRIFFIN. Joseph, ft Spnnfanl's Bay. 1842-0. 

GWILYM, D. Vaughan; A. 'Wales, 1853; fd. St. 
John's CoIL, X.F.L ; o. D. 1879 ill X.F.L, P. 
1HS2 Out. ft Spaniard's Bay, 1879. Re*, for 
Canada ; tr. X.D. [p. 865], 

HALL, Frederic George ; h. Sepi. 20. 1841. Bed- 
ford ; rt/. S.A.C. ft St. George's lhy, 1870-2. 
Died (k't. 24, 1875. 

HAMILTON, Henry Harris, DA. King's Coll.. 
N.S. ; b. Nova Scotia; o. 1>. 1836 N.S„ F. 1843 
X.F.L ft Trinity Buy, 1836 : Heart's Content, 
1837 9; Bay do Venl, 1840-6; Ferrjlaud, 
1847-66; tr. XA [p. 862]. 

HARRIS, John (of Haverfordwest), ft Fin- 
cciitla, 1788-91 ; St, John's, 1791-1810. Died 
Jan. 22, 1KI0 [pp. 91- 31. 

HARVEY, James Charles ; o. 1). 1841, P. 1843, 
X.F.L ft Fngo, 1841-3 ; Carboneer, 1848-81 ; 
Port dc Crave, 1802-88. Retired 1889. 

HAYNEB, William Aquila; o. D. 1876, P. 1883, 
N.F.Ij. ft The Burgeos, 1879-81 ; Bolleonim, 
1883-93. 

HEWITT, John; o. Dl 187ft P. 187ft NJU* 
ft Exploits, 1870-8; Uerring Nook, 1878-86 
BnriiL 1887-92. 
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XRYGAIX, Am taM, MJL KA CWLOx.; 0. 
D. 1871 8*1, P. 1876 N.F.L. & Bt. John's,* 
1876 s Torbay, 1880-80 [p. 7811. 

KIYGATE, Reginald Themaa, MJL Keb. Coll* 
Os.; o. Dl 1888 Rip, P. 1888 Bp. Hellmuth. 
A John's,* 1880-8. 

XOXAANDtf, Charles William; 0. March R. 
1867, Gravesend ; ed. Warminster Ooll. ; o. D. 
1881, P. 1881, N.FJi. A Bonne Bey, 1888,1 
1889-98. 

HOOPER, George H. : d. Bt. Jolm’s Ooll, 

N.F.U ; 0 .D. 1858, P. 1864, N.F.L. & La Poole, 

1808- 84 ; Morcton'M Harbour, 1860-8 ; tr. Man. 
[p. 879]. 

HORNER. David ; ed. Dorcli. Ooll. ; o. D. 1887, 
P. 1889. N.FX. A Rom Blanelio, 180U. 

HOW, William. A Greeiwpond, 1879 -80 : Bay 
do Yard, 1886-0; Harbour Briton, 189U-1. 
Died 1891. 

HOWELL, Oswald J. [imp. 001]. A f 1837 ; Ray 
Roberta, 1838-49 ; St. John's outporta, 1813. 
H0W1LL8, Oeom Raymond; d. Dor. Unlv. ; 

Om D. 1889, N.F.L. AFlowen. Cove, 1890-1. 
HOYLES, William J. ; mi. St. Joliu's Coll., 
N.F.L. A Exploits, 1843 : Ferryluwl, 1843-6 : 
Fogo, 1817-8 ; Brig us &c, 1840-50 ; Uurlmncer, 

1809- 78. 

HUT0HXVB0V, George. A Battlo Harbour, 
Lab, 1803-67. Died 1878 [p. 08]. 

JACKSON, John (the 1st B.P.O. Missy. In N.F.L.) 

A St. John's, 17U3-0. Recalld [pp. 88-9], 
JAOO, Frederic Charles ; b. July 3, 1820, London ; 
ed. St. Mark's Coll, Clwlsni : o. 1). 1863, 1*. 
1864, K.F.L. A l*i»rtugul Cove, 1865 ; tr. to 
Aus tralia [n. 904]. 

JEFTE&T, Charles; o. D. 1873, F. 1878, N.F.L. 
A Flowers Cure ami Labrador, 1875-6 ; St. 
George's Bay, 1870-93. 

JENNXR, George Charles : o. 1791. A Harbour 
Gr ace aud Carboncer, 1795-0. AW. (p. 93]. 
JEYEEB, William ; o. Bp. N.F.I, 1HU). A Isle 
of Valen, 1810-3 ; Placentia Buy, 18(2-6. 
JOHNSON, George Hacncss; ft. Xnv. 14, 1846, 
Plllorton, War. ; ml. Christ's lliMpltal ; ». Jl. 
1848, P. 1849, N.F.I* A Portugal Cove, 1853-8 ; 
Bt. Jo hn's outhurlNiurs, 1H59-C7. 

JOHNSON, Henry Charles Hamilton ; b. Oct . 30, 
1800, Portugal Goto. N.F.L. ; mi. St. John's 
Coll, N.F.L. and SJLC. ; o. D. 1878, P. iMHil, 

N. F.L. A Exploits, 1878-83 ; Trinity Wert, 
1883-0. 1 Heart's Content, 1892. 

JOHNflON, Reginald Kaleolm (brother nf 

O. M.) ; ed. St. John's Ooll, N.F.L. ; o. I). 1808, 

P. 1861, N.F.I* A Portugal Cove, 1H58-9 ; 
Forteau, Lab* 1809-60; Fogo, 1860-7; St. 
John's oatliarbours, 1868-79; Four.h Cure, 
1873-8 ; Curbunccr, 1879-81. 

JONXB. Bertram. A Quldl Vlrtl, 1H46-7; 

Trinity Ac, 1848-50; Harbour Grace, 1851 GH. 
JONXB. Henry (the socniid 8.P.G. MUsv. in 

N. F.L.) A Bnnavlfftn, 1726 <14 ; Trinity Buy, 
1746-7 [pp. K9, 0 . 1 ] ; tr. {nee p. 888]. 

JONES, Thomas Todd, M.A. Uriel Coll, Ox. 

A Petty Harbour and Torlmy, 1848-Ou [p. 783]. 
KXUPATRZOH. Robert A Trinity Bay, 173(M, 
1734-41 (1730-3 in X.Y. [p|fc 89, 835 j). Did 
Aug. 10, 1741 [pp. 89-90, 03]. 

HXNGWELL, Jehu, sen. A Bishop's Cove awl 
Island Cove. 1840-50. 

mMmmjt John, jun. ; A 1833, ■ near Lon- 
don** ; ed. N.F.L. ; o. D. 1848, 1>. 1849, N.F.L. A 
7 1848; Moretou** Harbour, 1849-61 ; Harbour 
BnihtLlMf-Ol. Died Nov. 16, 1891. 

HZRBT, William; ed. Bt. John's Coll, N.F.L. 

O . D. 1808, P. I860, N.F.L. A King's Cove, 

XANGXAN, Edward, BJL; Rail Ooll, Ox. : 
ol D. 1739, P. 1740, Ex. A St. Jehu's, 1753-89 

liQaufan. *h mta. A Twll!lag.ta to, 
IMM. 8b John", ontbubonn, im-8. 

ZK MttUB. WritaHh WUUttii h Mil, 

M. Mart OtU,ir.Uj •.9.1817, SJU. « 


Channel, 1808-69. Drowned with two om* 
]*ntous by upsetting of their boat, Oot 97, 
I860, while returning from visiting a sink 
woman at Teles hit Ttfinrts 

HIGH, John. A Twlllingate and Fbgo, 1817-18 ; 
Harbour Grace, Ac. 1819-99 ; Episcopal Oonuy. 
for NJ.L. and Visiting Mlny. 1899-3. Died 
Aug. 17, 1893 [p, 98]. 

LZNB, Henry. A Catalina, 1840 ; Heart's Con- 
tent Ac., 1841-07; Bt. GeorgeFs Bay, 1817-69. 
Died 1869. 

LZNB BAT, Benjamin. A Trinity Bay, 1700-60. 

LLOYD, Frederick Xbenenar John; A Milford 
Haven: ed. Doroh. Coll.; a. D. 1889 Ox, P. 
1883 Qne. A Bello Isle Strait, Forteau, lain, 
and Flower's Cove, Ac, 1883-4; tr. V .Q. 

iJ&wIrd, J. A Straits of Belle Isle, Lab, 
1873 ; Burin, 1874-7. [*ep.866L 

LOWELL, Robert T. B>, B.A. A Bey Roberts, 
1H19-6. 

XARTZN, David. A English Harbour and 
Salmon Core, 1840-0. 

XARXXNE, J. X. A South Shorn, 1841 : Brigus 
Ac, 1843-0. 

NABHIAH, Thomas Paeker; A Jan. 37. 1853, 
Bristol ; o. D. 1870, P. 1876, N.F.L. A l Twil- 
llngatc, 1877 ; La Poclo, 1878-81 ; Rom Blanche, 
1883. 

XEEX, Ghriatopher. el. Rt. John's Coll, N.F.L.: 

n. Ik 1HG9, N.F.L. A Fogo, 1871-84. Died 
1881 at Boston, UJ4, under the influence of 
teller, Impnuicrly administered for an opera- 
tion ; buried at St. John's, N.F.L. 

XEEK, William. A Bt. George's Bay, 1841 03. 

XEEK, William Prederiok ; ml. Rt. John’s Coll., 
X.P.L. A Harbour Buffett, 1H05-01 ; Upper 
Island Core, 1863 47. Did March 1867 of 
typliim fever contrnctd while ministeriug. 

HILNER. W. J. A (Ireeiwpond, I860 1. 

X00RX, J. A Heart's (Content, 1H3i»-L 

XORETON, John. AKing'sCnw,1803-9. Dlnl. 

XORETON, Julian (bmtlirr of John) ; 0. Aug. 
39, 1835, Chelsea; ml. St. John's Coll, N.F.I* 
A V 1849 ; O reel w pom 1, 1850 -9; Bishop's anil 
Island Cove, 186(1 |. Urn. [pp. 699, 700]. 

X0UNTAIN. Jacob George, M.A. Mert. Coll, 
Ox. A Harbour Briton. 1847--54; Rfc. John's 
onthAr bourn, 1805 6. Did Oct. 1806 of fever 
caught while ministering [p. 783], 

HURRAY, Frederic Riehardeoa, Half. Hall, 
Dur, I*Th. ; ft. Kciife. 1, 18 15, Ncwca*fcle-«n-Ty.; 

o. D. 1868. r. 1869, Won*. A Twlllingate, 1874-6 ; 
St, John's, 1877 ; Heart's Content,* 1879-80. 

XUBBON, 8. P. (tr. W. I. [p. H83]). A Harbour 
GracislSll ; tr. Her. [p. 860]. 

NETTEk. Thaophilus George (son of William) ; 
». Ik IN«H. 1*. 187<>, N.F.L. A Ia l'ceslc, 1M»- 
75 ; St. (ieorgi^'s Hay, 1H76-7; IVttv Harbour, 
1878-83; SI, John's out ports, 1884-0; Brigus, 
1887-9 ; 1’i.rt Du Grave. 1890-3. 

NETTEN, William. A St. John's oatliarbours, 
1843 ; Catalina, 1H43-78. lire. ; died March 9, 
1886, at St, John's. 

NIBBETT. William. A Trinity Bay, 1810-6. 

NOEL, John Honk ; o. D. 1864, P. 1866, N.F.L. 
A Ferrylaiid, 1RG4-7 ; Upper Island Com, 
186 8 -76 : Harbour Grace, 1876 ; do* * 1880-9*. 

NURSE, Theodore Richard; o. D. 1879, P. 1881, 


1868-9. Died Bept. 1869,of broken btood-veesd. 
VALAXRXT, 0. A St John's outporta, 1844-6. 
PAYNE. Charles Leonard; b. June 4, 180* 
little Tatham, Eh. ; d. St. John's OolL,N.FI«. ; 
o. D. 1878, P. 1881, N.F.L, A Portugal On* 
1881-9. 

PXA8XLEY, WOliamr MA. A Bonavlsta, 
1749-3 ;Bt. John’s, 1744-8; tr. BJO. tmMjmi- 

ww-*i 

Harbour Go, 1889-L 
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INTXIY, Henry, MJu Wad. ColL, Ox. ; I. 
Chipstesd, Kent ; o. D. 1819, P. 1840, Oan. A 
Heart's Content, 1857-61 ; New Harbour, 1866- 

VHXLPB, Joseph Fronds; 6. 1889, Madeira, 
mL SJLC.; a. D. 1858, F. 1814, N.F.L. A Portu- 
gal Gore, 1868-7; St. John's,* 1878-84 


John's, 1839-48, as drat Bp. of N.F.L tot. 
for Bee of Jamaica. To England 1865, and died 

f^YUKrTiGPitV 

Stockport ; «/. S AM. ; a. D. 1863, F. 1864, 
N.F.L A Brigua dko, 1H68-86 ; St. John’s, 
Frill. Theo. ColL,* 1886-9; Brigua, 1B90-3 

TAYLOR, W. Henry. A Spaniard's Bay, 1847 ; 
lr.Hm i.rn.8Wn. 

TEMPLE, Robert; 5. April 86, 1837, Bridcy, 
Norfolk ; i». 1). 1861, F. 1863, N.F.L. A Feny- 
lniul *e., 1K61-4: French Cooat, White Bay, 
Ac., 1884 H, 1873-7; TwilUugutc, 1877-98 

TfilllPEB, Themaa William; o. D.1B80, F. 1883, 
N.F.L A White Bay, 1880-3. 

TBEMLETT, Franoia William, D.C.L. Uuiv, of 
South, U.S. ; */. St. Jolin's Coll., N.F.L. ; o. 
1). 1R4B, F. 1847, N.F.Tj. A ¥ 1846-7 ; Por- 
tugal Cove Ac., 1848. 

TU CKER, G eorge. A Horeton's Harbour, 1863-4. 

TUGXWELL, Henry, MJL ; ed. St. Bees. A Sb 
JohnX1851 ; 1’i-tty Harljnur, 1863-3 [p. 783]. 

VICARS, Johnstone. A l*ort ile Grave Ae., 
1836-63. 

WAOHORNE, Arthur Charles ; 5. April 1861, 
London ; ed. 8.A.C. ; o. 1). 1876, F. 1878, N.FJj. 
A Penyland, 1875-G ; Up. Island Gove and Sb 
Pierre, 1877-8 ; New llnrbonr, 1878-98. 

WALSH, Charles; ni. St. John's Coll., N.FL 
A Bishop's nnil Island Cove, 1861-9. 

WARREN. Alfred C.: 6. N.F.L ; «/. St, Jolin's 
Coll, N.F.Tj. A New Harbour Ac.. 1871 ; St. 
(icurgeV Hay, 1872-6; Up. Island Cove, 1876- 
89. Dim l in 1889 of small-pox, caught while 
ministering. 

WEARY, Edwin C. ; «/. St. John's ColL N.F.L.; 
n. i). 1882, V. 1885, N.F.L. A Battle Harbour, 
Lilt* 1882 I; Rose Blmiche, 1885-6; Greens- 

W imiid. 1887-8 ; tr. Can. [p. 872]. 

SAVER, William; ni. S JLC.; n. D. 1885, 1*. 
1887. N.F.L A Salmon Cove Ac., 1885-8; 
Trinity West, 1889 -92. 

WEEKtJ, Otto S. A Trinity Bay, 1827-9; 7 
station, 1831 3. 

WE8T, Charles Rock : A. Oct. S3. 1838, Stony 
Stratford : rtf. Sr. John's (Toll., N.F.L A Sal- 
vage, 1863 7o ; Fvrryland, 1870 2. Ifca. 
WHITE, James Johnston; <>. 1). 1889, N.F.L 
A Hurlumr (iniep, 1891 3. 

WHITE. William Charles; A. Aug. 31. 1885, 
Trinity, N.F.L : */. St. John's Coll.. N.F.L, ami 
S.A.C.; o. D. 1888, V. 1890, N.FJj. A Fogo, 
1891 2 . 

WHITE, William Keppls ; ed. St, John's OolL 
N.F.L ; n. 1). 1847, P. 1850. N.F.L A Harbour 
Buffett. 1817-54: UarlMmr Briton, 1855 85. 
Died of luwrt disease May 39, 1880. 

WILSON, W. E. ; m/. St. John's Cull., N.F.L 
A Battle Harbour, Lnb., 1868- 9. 

WXNSOR. Alfred Samuel Hill: rtf. St. John's 
ColL, N.F.L ; o. D. 1H73, F. 1874, N.F.L A 
Ferrvliiiul, 1873 ; Herring Neck, 1873-9 ; Burin, 
1880-6. 


gel Gove, 1863-7; Sb 
ip. 783], 

PILOT, William, Hon. D.D 


PILOT, William, Hon. D.D. Lambeth ; 5. Doe. 
30, 1841, Bristol ; ed. SJLC. : o. D. 1867, Ox. 
F. 1868 N.F.L A Sb John's, V 1876-93 

pfinPLltaf (cx-Cnrate, Dartmouth). ASb 
John's, 1 783-9 ; tr. N.B. [p. 866]. 

QUnrriN, Themas Philip ; o. D. 1883, P. 1887, 
N.F.L A Bose Blmiclie, 1888 ; Channel, 1884 6; 
Suulwioh Bay, Lab, 1888-90 ; Harbour Briton, 

RAFTER, William Bturtevant; 5. Oeb 4, I860, 
Coventry; ed. H.A.C.; o. D. 1884, V. 1887, 
N J.L A llow Blanclie, 1884-6 ; Battle Har- 
bour, Lali., 1885-6 ; CluuinoL 1887-90 ; Whit- 
bourao. 1890-1. 

R OBP TI, John. A Bay de Venl, 1846. 
ROBERTSON, James (of Kcottiah Kps. Church). 
A Portugal Cove (and Visiting MiiMy.)1820 31. 
[At p. 883.] 

ROMELLY, Whitfield Samuel Llewellyn; o. 

1). 1885, F. 1889, N.F.L. A Cliaunel, 1892. 
ROUSE, Oliver. A Bay dn Venl. Ac., 1847 69. 
Died Setib 1869 of typhus fever contracted 
wliile ministering. 

ROWLAND, David (from Wnlcs). A Sb John's, 
1810-17. An. ill. 

ROSIER, William; «/. Sb John's ColL N.F.L 
A Bay Roberta, 1848-50; Lamallnu, 1651-tiu; 
Burin, 1861-73. 

RULE, UMo Swingline; A. July 81, 1*H0, Gibral- 
tar; rt/.Worc. CoILOx.. A 5>t. John’s Coll. N.F.L 
A Bay of Islands, 1866-73 (*1860-8), [pi 89]. 
BADDOrOTON, Charles; «/. SJLC.: o. D. 1885, 
F. 1887, N.F.L A Trinity Went, 1866 ; l ogo, 
1887-90. 

BALL, Ernest Augustus; erf. St. John's Coll., 
N.F.L. A Fox tunc Bay, 1845-0; MuruUin's 
Harbour, 1847-8; Fogo, 1S19-63; Bonarista, 
1851-6U. tot. iU. 

SANDERSON, John Shirley: ed. Lielu Coll. : o. 
D. 1B80, J\ 1882. N.F.L A lloriwur Grace, 
1883 8; Upper Islaial Cove, 1R89-92. 
SHANNON, William. A Brigus &e„ 1853 -63. 
SHEARS, William Charles: i*. 1). 1864, V. 1867, 
N.FJj. A Bay Roberto, 1867-92. 

SHRSVN, Charles James. A Coucc;itlou Bay, 
1833; ' Harbour Grace, 1833 ; tr. N.S. [p. 863]. 
8E3NHER, Frederiok ; n. D. 1875 N.F.L, I 1 . 

1877 NB . A La Poele, 1876-8 ; tr. NB. [p. 863]. 
SKINNER, H. M. A Ferryland, 186H-9 ; fiul- 


eSGgZL ; */. H.AI\ ; a. D. 1888, l\ 1890, 
N.F.L A Bay ile Venl, 1 Hlfe- 2. 

SMITH, Meu'amia ; b. KnotUngly, 1814: *1. 
Pnntcfreot Uram. Scliool; n. D. tell. 1'. IK 12, 
N.F.L A Catalina, 1841-8 ; King's Cove, 1847- 
53; Trinity, 1853-85. lViisininil 18bti. Died 


— Sepb 3 . 1893. at Chesliaiu, Bucks. WIZ. Ven. Edward ( tr . N.S. [p. 864]). A Bona- 

8MITH. Frederiok Jemee Johnston; A. Nov. 25, vista, 1829: St. John's (Archdeacon), 1830-7. 

1850, N.F.L. ; ett. St. John's Coll., N.F.L ; a. 1). He*, [pp. 9 1- 5]. 

1877, F. 1880. N.F.L A Selvage, 1878-81 ; WOOD, Christopher. A Fogo, 188-4-8; Selvage, 
Spaniard's Bey, 1882. tot. fur Nova Scotia; ]MH9. 

_ tr. C hina [i«u 9211 WOOD, Henry (of Dart-month, Dev.) A Fcrry- 

UDCKK, Walter Redfearn (son of B. Smith); land and Bay Bulls, 1802 3. tot. 

o. D. 1869, P. 1871, N.F.L A Exploits, WOOD. J. S. (tr. Bermuda [|u 860]). A Sb 

18 71-fi ; Portugal Cove , 1886-93. Joliu's outliarbouni, 1843 -4 ; tr. Jam. [p. 886]. 

S NOW. F. O. A Exploits, 1891-2. WOOD, Thomas M. (A. 18o7). A Sb Jolm's out- 

SPRNOSE, Rt Rev. Aubrey Oeorge, D.D. : A. liarbours, 1833-6 ; Greenspoiul, 1836-40; Boua- 

1791, England; ed. Magd. Hall, Ox. A Fla- vista, 1841-50; Trinity, 1851-3 ; Sb John's, 

oentia, 1818; Fern-land, 1819; Trinity Buy, 1863-81. Died Aug. 16, 1881. 

1890; (180-18 In Demmda [p. 860]); Sb WREN, B, M. A Now Harbour, 1877. 
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BERMUDA (1892-70), included in Diooese of Newfoundland— 12 Missioning 
and 0 Central Stations. [See Chapter XV., pp. 102-6.] 


OOBTEB, George. A Devonshire Ac- 1833-4 
to. 108 1: tr. H J.L. Jp. 887]. 

FRITH, H. X. B. A ragcta and Warwick, 1847. 
GIBBON, W. L. A Bermudan, 1836-8 s Paget 
and Warwick. 1837-8 ; tr. Tas. [p. 800]. 
XIGHTBOURN. Joseph Truer, 11. A. ; e. 1830, 
31n.Nor.8co. A Pembroke niul Ocrrm, 1843-6 ; 
Heron, 1848-7 ; Pembroke, 1848-61 [p. 1U6] ; 
Borniudn, 1884-7(1. A*. 

LOUGH, John Fraud* Burnaby Lnmley ; 6.1833, 
Madeira : *d. 8.A.C.; a. D. 1853, 1*. 1858, N.F.L. 
8. 8t. David and St. George, 1857-61 [p. 104]. 
MAOBAY, Bruoe (tr. SJH. [p. 863]). 8. Bor- 
muda,T1887-83. 

HURRAY, James Greig, D.D.; o. 1839, Bp. 
Nor. Sco. & Bermudas, 1836-6; Saudya and 
Bnntlmmpton, 1837-9; St. George's and St. 
David's, 18(0- 57 [p. 106]. 


| XVMOH^P. [mb p.883]. A Bogota and Wur- 

! SPENCER, Yen. Aubrey George (tr. N.F.L. 
! [p. 859]). A Bermudas, 1818-88 ; Arehdn. 

Bermuda, 18SA [pp. 103-6] ; tr. N.F.L. aa Bp. 
1889 [p. 869]. 

TODRIG, Frmnoia T. (English, ed. B. C. Scmy., 
j Hinckley; a. 1839 by Up. of Madeira; ad- 
mitted to American Church by Bn. White, 
1883). A Paget* and Warwick, 1839-41 ; tr. 
Balk [p. 885]. 

TUCKER, Richard Thomas, D.D. Ox.; o. 1839 
P, Nor. Sco. A 3t. George's, 1840-66. 
Hoc. S.F.G. old and nuulo Mi*duu wlf-aupport- 
iug. 

WOOD, John Stone. A Bermudan, 1836-8 : Peui- 
broke and Devon, 1837-43 ; tr. N.F.L [p, 869]. 


NOVA SCOTIA (with Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island ), 1728-1882. 
200 Missionaries and OH Central Stations. [Sec Chapter XVL, pp. 107-25.] 
(Diocese of Nova Scotia, founded 1787.) 

ABBOTT, John. A Halifax, J 1K81-RI. BDTNEY, Rt Rev. Hibbert D.D., FelloV Wore. 

ADIN, Thomas. A Charlotte Town, P.K.I., Ox. ; h. 1819, Sydney, C.B. ; o. D. 1843, 

1833-8. lift. Ul. P. 1843. run*, fourth lip. N.K. at Lambeth 

AGASSIZ, Friedrioh W. : «/. K.C.W. ; 1). March 35, 1861 ; the loot Jlp. of N.S. aptd. I.v 

1878, P. 1877, N.S. A Seufortli, 1876-8. the Crown. S. Halifax, 1851-87. Died April 


□THEN, Roger (Scottish Epis. Church). 
Lunenburg, 1817-19 ; IJrerpoul, 1820 ; Lunen- 
burg Aik, 1831-4. 

ALLEY, Jerome. A Hackvllle, 1818; tr. N.ll. 

jJjsnffcmiy Pryor. A TMgby Nuek.Weat- 
pnrt, 1861 ; Bridgetown, 1863 71. 

AKBROBE. John, M.A. K.C.W. ; 6. St. .Tolin'o, 


I V. 1843. run*, fourth lip. N.H. at Lambeth 
1 March 35, 1861 ; the loot lip. of N.B. aptd. by 
the Crown. S. Halifax, 1851-87. Died April 
30, 1887 [p. 123]. 

BDTNEY, Hibbert: «/. K.C.W.; o. in England. 
A Halifax. 1816: Granville, 1817-8 ; Rackrllle, 
1818 ; Sydney Ac., (Ml., 1818 ; Arichat, C.lh, 
I lsi u : Sydney, (Ml., 1830- 3. 

BO WHAN, Charles, M.A.. D.D., K.C.W ; h. Lon- 
don ; «. 1). 1855, J*. 1856, X.S. A Jbkwdiin 
! Ac., 1855 09; Albion Milica, 1874, 1876-7; 
1 Purndmruugh, IKHO-.I. 

! BOYD, Stanley. M.A. K.C.W. : e.D. 1870, 1\ 
! 1872. X.S. A Falmouth, 1872. 


AKBROBE. John, M.A. K.C.W. ; ft. St. John 1 *, I Ac., 1855 09; Albion Mines, 1874, 1876-7; 
N.ll. ; ii. D. 1851. P. 1853, N.S. A Liverp^d, J Purndiurough, lKHO-1. 

1853-3; Now Dublin, 1851-7; St. Mnrgn rot's • BOYD, Stanley. M.A. K.C.W.: v. D. 1870, 1\ 
Bar, 1857-70; DJgb.v, 1875-92 (W 1878-92). ! 1872, X.S. A Falmouth. 1872. 

ANCIENT. William Johnson : 6. England ; o. [ BREADING, James. ASulinon Hirer, 1833-5 ; 


D. 1867, J 1 . 1872. NJL A Ban don. lh*o 1 . 
ANSELL. Edward. iJ.A. K.C.W. ; <». D. 1801. I*. 
1862, N.H. A Beam 1 Jiarlmur, 180 L 75 : Ari- ! 
chat, C .n„ 1881-5. ! 

ANWYL, William, B.A. ; c. ( lies. 1748. A Hall- j 
fax, 1749-5U. Hied Fell. 1750, In Tun- recall j 


4 [Up. 109 111]. 

AkBOLD, Horatio Nelson. M.A. K.C.W .; h. lire. 
21, 1799, Sussex. N. Mriin. A Wilmor. 1822 ; 
Granville, 1H23-8 ; tr. X.U. [p. 8611. 

ARNOLD. Robert. A I *nn>b trough, 1813-5; 

Sydney Mines, C.H., 1850 8. [1840 7*»* p. 804]. 
ATWATER, J. A Muiuadk-u, 1875 8; Port 
Medway, 1878-81. 


Hearer Murlmur. 1H56-0U; Lukclnnds, 1801-3 ; 
Fiilkliinil.«r 1861 i’ll. 

BRENTON. Charles John, M.A. K.C.W. ; o. D. 
1877, P. 1878, X.S. A Fidmour.il, 1877-80; tr. 
Mail. [p. 878]. 

BREYNTON, John, D.D. A Halifax, 1752-98 
(1111.114 10], 

BRUTE. Robert Frederick. 1I.A. K.C.W. : b. St. 
.Tidin'* N.F.L.; «. II. 1816. J*. 1817, X-S. A 
New nuliliu, 18(7 33; Ariehut, C.B., 1*51 72 ; 
(Wliwidliri, 1873 I; 1'iirrnln.niugh, 1875 6; 
Pngwiiidi. 1878-83: AurigonUlic, 1884-90. Hr*. 
BROWN, Alfred. A Ulaee Bay Ac., 1865-8. 
Hr*. 


AVERY, Richard. A Lunenburg. 1811 2 ; Yar- ! BROWN, Philip Holland, B.A. K.C.W.; ft. Hall 
mouth, 18(3 5; Aylesf.ini. 1846; Pugwindi, ! fitx.N.S.; n. I ». 1867, 1*. 1868, X.M. A New Ilona, 
1847 -52 ; Aylcafnrd, 1853-92. 1869 71 ; Falkland, 1870 7 [»* p. 865]; Bt. 

AZFORD, frederiok John Hinton: /». Nov. 27, 1 Margaret's Jlay, 1878-81. 


1813, Button Veny ;ii/.C.M.S. Cull., Islington; j BROWNE. laaao Ur. N.J. [p. 851]). 1783-5 (at 
«. 1). 1867 Sal., P. 1869 X.S. A Pugwarii, | Annapolis 1783). " No nettled employment ^ 
1871 3; Jjindoiidrrry. IH7I 9. ; 17K0-7. Hied 1787, Windnw. X.S. 


BAILEY, Jaoob (refugee from New England fm* 
]i.853] ). A (JoniH iilliH, 1779 HO ; A •iiiii|mj11i« <&im1 
Granville, 1781-1808. Di.il 1Ho 8 [p. 115]. 
BALL. Edward Henry ; b. England : «l. S.A.C.: ». 
D. 1868, P. 1867, N.S. A Port Hill Ac., P.K.I., 
1870-3 ; Amherst, 1876 7 : C-nniwalliH Mines, 
1878; Ciimbrlnd. do., 1879 80; .Spriligfleld, 1881. 
BARTLETT, James, M.A. St. Jidni'a C-oIl., 
Cam.; b. 1823, lllandfonl : o. H. 1848, V. 1849, 
Win. A Annapolis, 1850-3. Died 1863. 
RNNETS, Joseph. A Luimnlnirg 1761-3 ; 
Horton, Falmouth, Newport, ConiwulUs, 1762- 


BROWNE. J. D. K. A Amherot, 1873; Png- 
Wish, 1 874-5. [N^-p. 865]. 

BRYZELIU8, Paulua (ex-Lutlienm Minluter 
from Philadelphia) ; o. (Anglican Orders) ill 
. England. A Lunenburg ( Eng. and German*), 
“an apoplexy" while 
preaching on (iooil Friday 1778, and died in 
linlf-uii-liour [p. 112], 

BULLOCK, R. Heber. A Halifax, 1858-8a 

BUI&00X, William. A Digby, 1841-8 ; Hali- 
fax AOm 1847-73. 

RULLOit, William H. Z. A Bridgwater.! §§4-7 
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BUBMYIAT, Jahntfr.NJk [p. 801 ]). VUtlng 
;Kimtonanr (centre at Truro), 1830-42. Died 


ApUll.184SorlJp.lsq]. 

BYLEB, Mather, D.D. (a New England refugee 
[M P. 851]). a. Halifax, 1776-84; tlicu 
Oewfiwn Chaplain ; tr. N.B. 1788 [p. 866], 
CAMPBELL, John Moore. 8. CorawaUis.1830-5 ; 

Granville Ac., 1886-00; Bridgetown, 1881. 
GLABE, Hamilton John. 8. Dighy Nook, 1866-8. 
OLARKE John Bamuel; nt. K.C.V.; o. D. 18S9, 

. N A H. Horton Ac- 1HS9-37. j 

mmWL Joseph Hart; nt. K.C.W. ; o. D. 1H80, 
NA 8. Bridgetown and Wilmot, 1830-1; 1 
? etation L 1833. 

COCHRANE, Jamoa Ouppaidge, D.D. K.C.W. 
(eon of W. C.) ; ft. Windsor, NX, 8*|i. 17. 1798 ; 
o. D. P. 1884, gnu. ; Itlnemnt, 1884 : Lnnen- , 
Inirg Ac., 1829-68; Halifax, 1962-80. DI.-l 
June SO, 18HD. ( Unlit 6 Churches ninl a number : 
of Schools; originated the first Church paper 
in Canada (“Thu Cob mini Cliuroliiiinii "), 
white at Lunenburg.) 

OOGHBAHZ, William, D.D. T.C.1). : h. Omagh. 
1757; o.D. 1790, P. 1791, NX flat Principal 
K.U.W. [p. 777]). 8. Newport mid Fkilmuntlt 
Ac., 1792- 4, and 1809-11 ; Windsor, 1812; Fnl- 
umuth, 1813-33. (Built 4 Cluirchu*.) 
COCHRANE, William Rupert, D.D. KJ7.W. 
(eon of J. C.) ; b. Mnr. 2!«, I82!i, Lununtmrg ; u. 
1). 1893, l*. 1833, S. S. 8. St. Manpiret'e Hay, 
1863; Granville, 1H& 1-9; Saukvil'.c. 1860-3. 
CONNOLLY, John. 8. SaokvIll.\ 1828-32. 
COOPER, W. H. 8. Port Hill, P.K.I., 1846-52. 
00B8XTT, Banna ( tr. N . K. [p. H53] )< the lstH.lM !. 
Missy. Ill Gape Union 11#]). 8. Sydney, 
1783-1805; Yiinuouth, 180G-15. Died Mar. ISIS. 
COSTER, H. AUen (tr. X.P.L. [p- 837]). 8. 

Famboronpli, 1H36-12 ; tr. N.B. [p. 805], 
COURTNEY, Rt Rev. Frederick, S.T.D. 1 twine, 
U.S.; u. D. 1864, P. 1865. (tent.; Gmm.( fifth) 
Bp. of NX April 25, 1888, at Halifax. «tf. 
Halifax, 1888-92. 

GROUOHER. Charles, M.A. K.C.W.: o. 1). 18GC, 
P. 1867, N.H. 8. Glace Bay. (ML, 1869-83. fir*. 
CURRIE, W.L. 8. Eastern Passage, 187 7 81. 
DANIEL, Allan Wilmot; «/. WvelitTn Coll., 
TOT.; o. D. 1886, P. 1886, Tor. 8. Craisutd, 
P.E.I., 1888-93. 

DE BLOXB, Henry Dospard, M.A. K.C'.W. : h. 

Halifax, NX ; o. D. 1851 Anti*., V. 1855 NX 
' 8 . Bridgwater, 1854-41 ; Albion Mini* Ai\, 
1856-9 ; Granville, I860 75. 

DE LA ROCHE, Peter. 8. Lnnenbnrp 1 771 -84 ; 
Manelmeter. 1786 7 ; with Giiysboniugh, 1788- 
95. Hied 1795 [pp. 112. 118], 

BEBBBMAY. Mather Bylea. 8. Dartmouth, 
1837-84. Died 1834. 

DE88BZ8AYE, Theophilus (fur nearly 40 years 
reaident in P.K.I., and Government salary re- 
dncwil before coining oil S.P.U. list ). 8. Char- 
lotte Ttown, P.RL, 1819 22. 

BE WOLF, Thomaa Niokaon; «/. X.Y. Theo. 

Hem, 8. Dartmouth. 1840 I ; N.B. [j*. N66], 
DIBBROW, Jamoa William. 8. Miwuwtobolr. 
1810 5 

DXMOM, 1 John (fr.Ant.[p.8S3]). 8. Truro, 1819-53. 
DOBXE, R. T. 8. (Tape Jlndon, 1863. 
DODBWORTH, George. 1829, 7 station [*r 

dJdWELL, George Branson, M.A. Clare Sbll., 
Gam. i 6. Hallifortl, Mid. ; o. I). and P, Ism. 
a. Falkland. 1874. 

DOWNING, iohn L. ; b. NX ; £. SftckvUlefV.il., 
«. D. 1878, P. 1876, NA 8. Muiiuultcu, 18# 3 ; 

KmSSLtTh!' AbskTilto, 1857-9. 
EAGLEBON, j. (nn ex-Diaaentlng MlnUter) : o. 
in Engtend.1768. A in Cum'xnrland Co., 1768-89 

liythe^rtelji 1777 ; e»i aped after 16 months. 
BLUER, William. 8. Sydney Mine*, GA, 1841-8. 
Died 184% 


ELLIOT, Charlea. Itinerant, 1B39 ; Pietou fcc, 
18S0-71 ; and Yllitlng Missionary, 1817-41. 
ELLIS, William, 8. Wimleor, 1774-6; Itin 
erant: (1) Horton, (3) Windier, (8) Newport, 
(4) Falmuutli, and (5) Cornwallis, 1776-81; 
2, 3, 4, 1782-90 ; 2, 1791-6. Died 1785 [p. Ill], 
ELLIfl, William; ft. Brighton; «/. Qn. (tefl. 
Binn. ; o. 1). 1861, P. 1863, War. 8. Pug- 
wnsh, 1868-70; Wallace, 1871-3 ; Sackville, 
1870-92 ;(J 1881-93). 

FERRYMAN. Robert 8. Syd ney, C.B., 1815 ; 
V station, 1816. 

PILLEUL, PhiUp James, B.A. K.C.W.; ft. St. 
Hellers, C.B. ; o. 1). 1843, V. 1844, N.S. 8. 
Lunenburg, 1843 ; Muliunc Bay Ac., 1844-62 ; 
Weymouth, 1853 92. Jin. 

FISHER, Nathaniel (ux-S.M. Gmnvllte) ; o. 1777 
nrH,Lon. Ar.Gnmville.l778 8I.fto.aiid to Buxton. 
FORSYTHE, Joseph : ft. Ireland ; nt. T.C.D. ; «. 
1). 1847, P. 1848, N.S. 8. Liverpool, 1848-51 ; 
Pic to it, 1852; Albion Mines, 1853-6; Tram 
1857-85. 

FORSYTHE. Joeeph William (son of J. F.), B.A. 
T.C.D. ; n. i). 1858, P. 1859, N.S. 8. Liverpnol, 
I85H--0U; Guy* borough 6n.^ 1861-3; St. Kliu- 
tinr's,P.li.I., 1864-73. 

GELLING, William Edward; ft. Mcof Man ; erf. 
H.A.C. ; o. 1). 1856, P. 1859, NA 8. Beaver 
liarlmiir, 1837 -9; LouUburg C.B., 1860-3 ; 
(InyslNiniugli, 1861-72; Briilguwnter, 1878-85. 
GENJBYER, Henry ; ft. Dec. 1, 1H30, Dnffleld ; 
humighl up a Wesleyan : i *»/. HJL.C. 8. Liverpool, 
1861 -G ; Mcilbury, 1867-H ; tr. Am. [p. 883]. 
GIBBONS. Bimon ; «/. K.C.W. ; a. I). 1877, P. 

1S7H. N.S. 8. Victoria C.B., 1879 l 
GILPIN. Alfred ; nt. K.C.W. 8. Wilmot, 1822 : 
Weymouth Ac., 1822-33; Veiling Missy., 
1831-5; Viimiuuth, 1836- IU; Visiting, 1811; 
Windsor. 1812 57. /In. 

GILPIN. Edward. 8. We^iwrt, 1847-8. 
GILPIN, Edwin ; nt. K.C.W. 8. Wilmot. 1816 ; 
AyhMi.nl ami Wilmot, 1817 -32 ; Annapolis Ac 
1833 61. Died 1861. 

GILPIN. Very Rev. Edwin, D.D. K.G.W.; «. 
Bp. NX IK IS 47. P. 1848 : f Aivhdcil. NA 1874, 
Dean 1889). 8. Sockville, 1K5H-6U, 1871-3; Gold 
Mines. 1864 .> ; Halifax, 1861-% 187% 1874-80, 
1889 -92 <t 1H7U-92). 

GODFREY, William Minna. 8. St. Clement's, 
1841-82. 

GOOD, John Booth ; ft. Sqit. 28. 1833, Wtrawby, 
Lin. ; nt. H.A.C.; o. D. 1858, P. 1859, KA 8. 
Ihigwiish, with Wulluci. 1 , 1859-61 (tr. B.C. 


GRANTHAM, Thomaa A (tr. N.F.L. [p. 857]). 

8 . Ynnnouth, 1818-33; Amherst, 1831. 

GRAY, A. ? 8. 1870 ; Port Medway, 1871-6. 
GRAY. Arohibald (tr. N.B. [p. 866]). 8. Sack- 
vllle, 1833-52; Dighv, 1853-68. 

GRAY. Benjamin Georiah. 8. Preston Ac^ 
1796-lHiil ; SiMJkvlUc, 1806-17; Halifax (Ger- 
mans), 1818-23 [p. 117] ; tr. N.B. [p. 860]. 
GRAY. John William D. (son of A «.); nt. 
K.C.W.; (i. D. Ism. 8. Amherst, 1822-4; tr. 
N.l). [p. 865]. 

GRAY, W. 8. 8. Sherbrooke, 1860-1; Rosette, 
1862 80. 

GREAT0REX, Frederick Pearoa : ft. I^ndon ; o. 

D. 1871, P. 1875, NX 8. Granville, 1876-81. 
GREEN, Bamuel Dutton; ft. 183% Deblock, 
Herts; nt. St. Aiihui's Cull., Blrk.; o. 1854, 
NX R MuMiuciloboit. 1854-50. Jto.Ul. 
GR EY, W alter. 8. Hnekvllle, IK58-9. 

GRIFFIN, Oomeliua. 8. Charlotte Town, P.E.1^ 
182tl ; Georgetown, 1820-2. [8nt p. 865.] 
GRIFFITHS, John; ft. 1828, lYmbrey.rrf. SJLC. 
8. Digby Neck. 1853 -1, 1858-59 [In Engtend 
1855-71. Rn. iU. 

OBHlxm. OoUTiu baud. M.A- KX.W.; 

a I). 1W8. V. 1899, NJ*. & Three ItthOB 
ILirlxmr, 1866-9; Scaforth, 1870-6. 

GR0BER, Charles Eaten, B.D. Seabury Hall 
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B&; «. D. UTI, P. 1874, IdaoMota. 


Bt. lbrimtl Bay, 1871 ; New Bom, 1879-81. 
HAMILTON, Henry Harris (fr. N.FJ* [p. 887]). 

A Manchester Ac., 1866-93. 

HARRIS. Yoerhaes E., MX. K.C.W. ; 8. Anna- 
polis, NX : o, D. 1879, 1*. 1880, NX & Lou- 
dondeny, 1880; Amherst, 1884-5. 

HARFEB, Many; o. D. 1883, F. 1884, NX 
JL Port Hill Ac., P.E.1, 1883-92. 

HAYDEN, Henry, M.A. T.C.D. (tr. NX 
[p. 868]). A Bawdon, 1822. 

HENSLEY, J. X. A Windsor Ao„ 1860-73. 
HIOGZNBOH, & Port Hill, P.E.I., 1882. 
HILL, Jamas J. A Newport, 1862-8. 

HZU, Lewie K. W. A Dlgby, 1844-83. Pen- 
nioxioil 1853 ; dlctl 1889. 

HILTS, Augustus F., ]UL K.C.W. : 6. NX. 
1848; o. Dl 1873, F. 1874, NX & Falmouth, 

Y 1873- 70 ; tr. N.H [p. 866]. 

HZVB, Dunosn Henry ; n. 1). 1879, F. 1880, N.8. 

A Georgetown, P.B.T.. 1880 2. 

HOW, Henry, HA. K.C.W. ; 6. Windsor, NX ; 

a. 1). 1878, F. 1879, NX A Newport, 1880 Hi. 
HOWBEAL, Bernard Miohaei; o. Lon. 8. Jfall- 
fax Ac. (Germans), 1785-99. Died Mar. 9, 1799. 
HUNT, Thomas Henry, M.A. K.C.W.; o. D. 
1888, F. 1889, NX A Cliciry Valley, F.K.L, 
*1892. 

INGLES, Charles; ft. K.C.W.; o. 1811, NX 
8. Chester Ac„ 1811-16 ; Dartmouth ( the oil 
Mission of I’reaton revived under tluit name), 
1817-24 ; Sydney, C.H, 1821 43. i 

INGUB, Archibald Peine (or Paine). 8. (Iron. ! 

vtlle, 1789-1H01. Dlnl Fell. 1801. ! 

DTOUB, Bt Bee. Charles (S. P.G . cx-MI wlonary \ 
111 Feun. [«* p. 852]), the first (7oloniiil lip. ; > 
roa*. Bp. of Nora Scotia nt Lambeth on Aug. 1 2, ; 
1787. X Halifax, 1787-1816. Dim l Fell. 21, ; 
1810, Hallfiix, aged 82 [pp. 117 19, 128, 130, 
139, 143-4, 165, 751]. 

ZNOUB, Bt Bar. John, D.D. ton of Bp. O. 1 
Inglla) ; ft. 1777, N.Y. ; «/. K.C.W ; Farcies. 
Corny. 1816 ; e on*, thlnl Bn. uf Nova Scotia 
March 27, 1825, at Lambeth. 8 . Aylcsfonl, 
1801 8 ; Halifax, 1H16-50 ; died in taiulnii Oct 
27.1850 [pp. 94, 103-5, 114-15, 119-23, 132J. 
Ilim Jamas. 7 station. 1826. 

JAJQE80H, Robert 8. Eastern Coast f Jeddors 
to Country Harbour), 1840-52 ; Ship Hurlxmr 
Ac. 185 2-8 3 

JAMESON, William Henry, 8. LouUmrg Ao, 
CH, 1864-71. 

JAMISON, A. D. & Maitland, 1 870 R2. 

JARVIS, Gewga Beymour; ft. K.C.W. ; o. D. 

1829, NX 7 station 1829; tr. N.H [p.H*i], 
JARVIS, Henry J. [Mvp.868]. X Annapolis, 
1849-52. 

JARVIS, K. H. X Guyftlxtrongh, 1875-80. 
JARVIS, W. George T. X (luyabunjugli, 1854- 
80 ; Pug wneh, 1861-7. 

JBN HIN i . Louis Charles. Aptd. to Qnebco 1820, 
but nimble to reach tliere until Aug. 1822. 
Meantime X in PAI., 1820-3 [p. 870], St 
Eleanor’* Ac^PAI., 1826 6; Charlotte Town 
Ac. P.E.1. 1826-53; Rustlco, 1854-5. 
JOHNSTON. Thomas, W.s ft. N.llmn.; o. 1). 1870, 

P. 1871. NX XCrapeml, P.K.J. 1874 88. list. I 
JONES, A. 0. X Port llill, PAL, 1HH6-7. i 
HAULBAOK, Yen. James Albert, ALA. K.C.W. ; I 
ft. Lunenburg. NX : o. D. 1864. P. 1865, NX ; 
(Ante. of NX 1889). X Tnm», 1871-92. 


(V 1881-92). 

RING, William, B. (Professor of K.C.W.) X 
Windsor, 1827-33; Visiting Mlssy„ 1831-48; 
Parreljorough, 1846-74. 

HUG, William Oelssl. A Douglas and Haw- 
i Inn. 1797-1808 ; Windsor, 1813-43. 
LALLT.Kayriek; o. NX A Georgetown, PAL, 
1846-BL* 


LXAVXB, Thomas Oela, HA.; 0.1814,^.0. A 
Lunenburg, 1834-3; Antigooiahe, 1888-84; 
Truro, 1844-58. Died MarohlS. 1858. 

ZL0TD, Oharlee. A PAL, 1886-7; George- 
town, P.K.I, 1838-41 ; Hilton and Busttoo, 
1842-38; OhaHotte Town, PAL, 1834-8. Mm 
LL0TB, Thomas, A Chester, 1798-3. Froxento 
death Feb. 28, 1798, while trareUing from 
Chester to Windsor [n. 119]. 

XL0YD. Frederick Ifeacsm John (fr. P.Q. 
^870]L^AGeorgetown ami Clicny Valley, 

mwt' Sim’ Fredsriok ; rd. S i.0. ; o. D. 
1886, P. 1887, NX A Bt Eleanor, PAL, 1887 ; 
Bummenddc, P.K.L, 1888-92. 

K'OAWLBY, Georgs, D.D. (fr. N.H [p. 826]). 
A Windsor, President uf King’s College, 
1830-40; Falmouth 1847-77 [p. 777). 

H 'GULLY, Olarenoe Watts, HA. K.C.W. ; 5. 
Amherst, NX : o. D. 1878, P. 1881, NX A 
Mainadleu, 1879-81. 

XAGDONALD, Angus Charles; o. D. 1872, P. 

1878, NX A Antigonishe Ac„ 1878-81. 
KAOKAY, Bnaoe; ft. Sept. 27, 1849, Wateretock, 
Ox.; rd. K.C.W. A Cherry Valley, FJSJL 
1877-9 ; fr. Bcrm.Jii. 8C0]. 

H'LEAN, Thomas Bithel; ft. 1839, Duldlif; rd. 
ChlclL Tlieo. CoIL A St. Eleanor’s, PAL, 
1H74- U. 

KAYNABD, George Fewke; ft. Dlgby, NX; 
ft. K.C.W. ; o. D. 1876, P. 1877, NX A Falk- 
land, 1880-1. 

KAYNABD, Themaa, D.D. King’s CoIL, NX; 
A. Halifax, NX ; ». 1). 1841, P. 1843, NX A 
Dartmouth, 1HI1-S : Halifax, 1843; Itawdou, 
1W4 -7; Dlgby, 1HI8 62; SackvUle, 1858-6; 
WiluImir,Y 1857-92. 

HETZLEB, G. W., HA. K.C.W.; o. 1869, 1\ 
1H71, NX X Antigonlshc, 187(1-4: Syilncy 
Mines, C.U., 1H77-81 ; Bridgwater, V 1882-3. 
HULEDGE, Arthur W. ; rd. K.U.W. ; o. P. 
1815, NX A Aiitlgnnliilie, 1814-80; Dlgby, 

1 857-6(1 ; Dridgctowil, 1861. 

KILLEDGB, John; o. NX A Westmoreland 
ami Amlicret, 1795; Cumberland and West- 
inorelund, 1796-7 ; Weatmordaml dbk, 1798- 
18'Jl ; Granville, 18(11-17; Amiapotie 4kc^ 

1 K17-3U. Diwl uf panih stii. Dec. 6, 1830. 
MILNE, James (of Scottish Epfs. Church), sent 
to liitriNluiTc the National system of eilucation 
into Nova Scotia [p. 769]. A Halifax &o n 
1815 16 ; tr. to N.B. [p. 886]. ‘ 

HONEY. Biohard, Itinerant, 1786; Lunen- 
burg, 1787- 1803. I’eiuduiicil 1803 ; died about 
1804, In KiiglantL 

K00DY, John T. A Bridgewater, I860- 2; 
Tiwket, 1863. 

H00DY, John T. T. A Liverpool Ac., 1827-48 ; 
Yarmouth, 1816-82. 

MOORE. David 0.; A. London ; rd. St. Bees CnlL; 
fi. D. 1848 Mau^ P. 1850 Nor. A Sherbrooke, 
1862: New How. 1863-8; Bridgewater, 186H-71; 
Amherst, 1874; Cumberland Mines, 1875 ; Pug- 
wash, 1876-7; Albion Mines, f 1876-89. 
H0BEAU, J. B. (French) (French, Swim, and 
German Mission). A Halifax, 1749-33 ; Lunen- 
burgjl753-70. Died 1770 [pp. 110-12]. 
MORRIS. George E. W. ; ft. K.C.W. ; cl 1811, 
England. 8. htmdiorongh Al^ 1821-6 ; llaw- 
iloig 1827-43 ; Dartmouth, 1844-33. 

MORRIS, W. T. ; e. 1*. 1847, NX A Han- 
Chester, 1817-80; Autlgonlshe, 1887-67. 
NICH0LLS, Edward Elisha Budd, D.D. K.aW. ; 
ft. Dlgby, NX ; o. D. 1844, P. 1848, NX A 
Dlgby, 1845-6; Uvcrpool, 1847-83. Died 
Sept. 19, 1893. 

NORFOLK. Albert Bprinntt; rd. Bt John's 
Coll, N.F.L.: o. D. 1874 P. 1873, NX A 
MiUnaillcn, 1874 ; Falkimid, 1878-6. 

H0BBIS, Bebsri A OliMter, 1787-1800; (tr. 
N.H 1801-4 [p. 806]) ; Cornwallis Aa, 1808-IA 
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NORWOOD. J< 


9, JoeephW, 

Beafmth, 187M0| [me p. 8701. 

0*110^ Ohariee; «T Toronto Unlr.j o. D. 
MM. F. 1888, Hor. A Charlotte Town, PAI., 

ORMOND, David. A Yarmouth Ac, 1783-4* 

OWM, Boty ImAM; «L K.C.W.; a D. 
1MJ, K& A Ay talon], 18M-U ; Lunenburg, 
IB M- flB . 

F A»m ), J. A Tusket, 1874-7. 

P1VT1R, Proderle 9. & Georgetown, PRT, 
1841-57 to*. 

F ANTON, Qtnp (refugee from NJ. [p. 888]). 
? A 1788-4; Yarmouth Ac, 1788-0. to*. 

pittSU 9. (fr.NR [p. 866]). & Dart- 
mo uth Ao„ 1836-48. 

PARMTHER, 9. 9. A Georgetown, PRT, 
1870-1. 

PARSONS, Thomas 0. [down aa J. Famous, 
1881-81. A Sackville, 1881-8 [p. 110]. 
FARTSStDCB, J. B. A Rosette, IH81. 
PEARSON. Jahn ; 6. 1H89 ; erf. S.A.C.; o. T). 1854, 
F. 1888, NA A St. Margaret's Bay, 1884-6. 
FX9ZV, Jamas. A Caneo (school), 1735-43 


&Xargnnt l aBa£l8S8 s Pagwsah,1888 ;Bhar- 

pnlU, NR ; o. D. 1861. P. 1864, NR & St. 

BAKl SCT. wj^^iaiton Ac.. PRI. 1887-80. 
BAROENT, Jo ha Faina, RA. X.C.W. : o. 9. 
1864, P.1888, NAso. ATuaket, 1886-7; Anti- 
gonlriie, 1868; Cnpand, PRL, 1868-71; George- 
town, PRI., 1878-3 ; Rawdon, 1874-9 ; fr. Hup. 

Bo|iaEllxL, Edwin. A Cherry Valley, PRL, 

SHANNON, W. A Gnyabonragh, 1873-4. 
BHAW, Jaaaea Allan. A Sydney, C.A, 1887-8 ; 

Arichat, C.1L, 1888 -53. Pensioned. 

SHREVE, Charles J. (aon of T. 8.), BJL (fr. 

^ [ «,7 AOny ‘ h0rengh * 1BW,! 
SHREVE, James, D.D. (eon of T. S.) ; ed. K.C.W. ; 
o. D. 1881, Quo. & Cheater Ac., 1881-88; 
Dartmouth, 1H85-61. 

SHBEYE, Rlohmoad, D.D. K.C.W.; o.D. 1874, 
P. 1875, NA A Cornwallis, 1877-8. 

SHBEYE, Thomas ; o. Iain. A Parnborough, 
1787-1804; Lunenburg, 1808-16 [p. 117]. 
Died about 1816. 

8IK0ND8,R. A Amherst, 188 A [At p. 8871. 
SIHF80H. Jamas, MJLBn.'« Ooll.Len. ; a. Dl 
1883, P. 1883, Tor. A Charlotte Town, PRI, 
1887 ; Cl ierry Valley, PRI, 1893. 

SKINNER, Frederick (fr. N.P.L. [p. 889]). 
A Fal kland, 1878-8. 

S MITH , Benjamin. A Windsor Ac., 1880-1. 
SMITH, Yea. David. D.D. K.C.W.; ed. S.A.C. 
ami K.C.W. : a. D. 1868, P. 1869. A Bt. George's, 

C. B., 1877-81, 1884-5. 

8 MITH , J. L. B. A Beaver Harbour, 1876-81. 
SMITH, John Shaw, B.A. K.C.W. ; b. Newport, 
NR ; i>. D. 1850 Fred., P. 1854 NR. A Cheater, 
1853; Melfonl, 1854-8; Milton aiul llnstioo, 
PRI- 1858-63; Sackville. 1864-73; lVtito 
Riviera, 1874-83 ; Dartmouth, 1884-5. 
SNYDER, William Henry ; «/. King's Coll. N.B.; 
o. 1835, NR A Weymouth, 1835-53 ; Mahons 
Bay, 1853-73; Granville, 1874-6; Mali. Bay, 
1877-88. Died 1888. 

SPIKE. Henry H.. RA. K.C.W.; 6. 1831 NR: 
o. D. 1850 Fred. P. 1853 XR A Margaret's Bay, 
1850 2; Tiisdret, 1853 ; Newport, 1854-8; New 
Dublin Ac., 1858-67; Petite Riviere, 1868-71, 
fr. N.R [n. 867]. 

BTAMER, Henry; b. 1820, dare Castle, Lr. ; ed. 
Birkenhead Coll. : o. D. 1850 Fred, P. 1851 
N R A W 11 mot, 1850-3 ; Pngwaah Ac, 1884-6 ; 
Hubbard's Cove, 1858-91. to*. 

STAHHAGR John ; 5. Jersey ; o. 1834, NJS. A 
Margaret's Bay, 1834-87. Rr*. [p. 121]. 
STAN8EB, Bt Rev. Robert, D.D. A Halifax, 
1791—1 HIS : CON*, (second) Bp. of Nova Scotia 
May 16. 1816, at Lambetli : lint (an a result of 
injuries received in lidplng to extinguish a 
Are in Halifax some time before consecration) 
in England 111 1817-24 ; then re*. anil pen- 
sioned by Society anil Govt. Died 1839, Lon. 
[pp. 119,132.] 

STEENS, Henry. RA. K.C.W. ; h. Liverpool ; o. 

D. 1863, P. 1803, NR A Crapaad, P.KJ, 
1864 8 ; Tusket, 1878-81. 

STEVENSON, John (l*rofessorK.C.W.); a NR 
? A 1832-3 ; Falmouth and Visiting Elay. 
1834-45 [pp. 120-1]. Bequeathed f4,000 to 
K.C.W. Snip Harbour Church, era*. 1884, 
called St. Stephen's In compliment to Hr. 
Steve nson. 

STEWART, James 9. A Dartmouth, 1848-6 : 
Newport and Rawdon, 1880-6; Dartmouth, 
1884-65. 

STEWART, William. A George to wn, PRL, 
1863 ; Cheny Valley, l’-RI, 1884-8; Bedford, 
F tlt 1856-69. 

STORM, John; o.D. 1819 Rooh,P. 1841 NR 
A Cornwallis Ac, 1841-75. Fmrioned ; 1876 


brooka, 1864-8; 
&UOOLES, John 


p»>, 


Cyrus ; o. P, NR A Annapolis and 
1801-17. to*, ill. 


, Edwin. A Cherry Valley, PRI, 


Clements, 1801-17. to*, ill. 

PIDGEON, — ; o. NR A Newport, Rawdon, and 
Douglas, 1794. 

PORTER, Charles, D.D. A Newport, 1817-34, 
and President King's College, Windsor, 1834-34. 
to*, [p* 777]. 

PORTER, William Young: ed. Queen's Coll, Ox.; 
o. D. 1840, KR A CApc Breton (Tniv. Mltwy.), 
1840 -58 ; Lnuisburg Ac., 185G-9. Drowned in 
cnwdng the ice from Sydney to Sydney Mines, 
February 1859. 

RANDALL, John; «f.K.C.W. ; o. D. 1868, NR A 
Douglas Ac, 1865' 9 ; Maitland, 1N60-7. 

READ, Van. John Herbert. D.D.; erf. King’s 
ColL, Fred, and St-. John's Coll., Cam. ; o. D. 
1842 Lon, P.1844 NR; (Anln. P.K.I. 1860). 
A Murray Harbour, 1843; Westmoreland Har- 
bour, PRI, 1844-81; Bt. Eleanor's. PRI. 
1862-64; Milton Ac. PRI, 1805-86. Died 
Dec. 14, 1886, at Penzance. 

REACH, Thomas Blanchard ; n. D. 1878, P.1880, 
NR A rort Hill, P.E.1, 1882-3, 1K90-1 ; Mil- 
ton, P.E.I- 1892. 

E11KAR9S0N, Element, M.A. T.C.D.; o. D. 
1869, P. ItitiO, Cork. A St. Eleanor's, T.E.1, 
1883-8. to*. 

RICHEY, Jamea Arminiua: b. Montreal ; w/. 
Up. Can. Coll, Tor. ; o. D. 1863, P. 1806, NR 
A Maitland. PRI., 1867-9. 

RZOHEY, Theophilus Bamoel ; ed. Saekville 
ColL ; o. D. 1863, P. 1864. Freil. A Georgetown, 
PRI, 1866-9 ; Clierry VuUey, PRI, 1870 ; St. 
El eanor' s. PRI, 1H7B-83. 

RXTCHIR, J. A. A Seafbrth, 1881. 

RITCHIB, Jamea JehMtna, M.A. K.C.W.; o. 

D. 1866, P. 1857, NR A Annapolis Ac. 1853-68. 
ROACH, Robert Timpaire, BR K.C.W. ; «». D. 
1851, NR A CrapauiLPRlf 1«*» 3 i George- 

BaSmLnf'ktteif 1 ' & X«w Loudon, P.B.I, 

1M1-L Set. 

K0BXST80H. Iuw [tee p. Nt], & 
town and Wllmot, 1833-7 ; Bridgetown, 1838- 
_49; Wilmofe. 1880-78. Retired 1875. 

R00KE, William. A Port mil, P.K.1. 1941-3. 

A Georgetown, PRI, 1874-5. 

ROWLAND, John (from Penn. UR) ; 

6.1746. A Shelburne, 1788-98. DledFebruaiy 

Otl. 

H.) s t, im, PhUMMnhta : «#. KX3.W^ » D. 
ud P. 17W,NJS. ABteUani. dtc, 17»»-1S40. 

mmSt, s. s. ; n. tjcj).: O. d. uii, hjb. 
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■ died at Bournemouth, Bn g n Tuesday before 

NTUA] ti, wmiam; «*. K.C.W. ; o. 1861, NX 
. Travelling Missy. 1869-3. 

SULLIVAN, Augustas. & Bridgetown, 187*. 
■WUITi Homy BirehSald. A Fort Hill Ac., 
P. K.I., 18 66-69. 1 

0WABX7, Maurice; e». IBM, XX A Cmpand, 
1854 : Rnstico, 1855 -58. 

TAYLOR, William. R Howdun, 1848 54. 
TOORUE, Philip, 1LA. Lawrence Uuiv., UA; 
0 . D. 1851 Gon., P. 1854 N.S. Travelling Mirny., 
1855 : Tiuket Ac., 1856-83 ; tr. 1\ Out. [p. 877]. 
TOWNBHEND, George (Canon), MJL K.C.W. : 
ft. P.K.L.; o. D. 1834, 1>. 1835, NX R Amia- 
pnlls Ac., 1834 ; Amherst Ac, 1831-63. [AW 

^ jj ffj)7 1 

TBUCDrOHAJI, J. I. R Annapolis, 1831 3. 
.Supposed to luivc liewi lost at scu ill visiting 
1 tlie Bermudas, 1833. 

TUTTY, William : nf. Km. CulL, Cum. R Halifax, 
174 6 53. Died 1758 [pp. 106 1 1], 

TWINING. Thomas (sun of W.); rtf. K.CWW 
8. H alifax, 1817-33. 

TWINING. William {tr. Bali. [p. 885] ). R Corn- 
wallis ami Horton, 1789-1804: Sidney, C.B.. 
1805- 13 ; Kiiwilonaud Douglas, 1814-16 ; Liver- 
pool, 1820 5. 

UNIAOKE, Biohard John, D.D. Ur. X.B. 
fp. 807] ). R Nowjiort, 1837-53 (with Aimu- 
IjoHh, 1839-40) ; Sydney, C. It., 1853 86. 
UNIACKE, Robert Fibgendd. R Halifax, 
1825-72. 

YXNT8, Roger, sen. {tr. Conn. [p. 851]). R 
Digliv, 1786 1811 [pp. 116, llHj. 

VESTS, Roger (son of above) ( tr. X.U. [p. HG7] ). 
R Digby, 181 1 38. 

VINCENT, Robert. R Lunenburg, 1762 5. 
D ied 1765 . 

WAnrWRIGHT. Heatings B„ 11. A. K.C.W.: 
ft. XX: «. D. 1864, 1*. 1865. R Glace Buy, 
C.B„ 1864 5; {tr. X.B. [p. 8U7]). 

WALKER, William. R St. Llwnor a, P.1 1 .. I., 
1837-9. 

WAITS, William, M.A. Harvnnl Musa., 
S.T.D. Abcntam. R Slid hiirni*, 1787-6. Jits.; 
riled IHOii, Boston, U.S. [;.. 115J. 

WATTS. Richard, the 1st S.1\G. Missy, in XX 
R Annapolis Royal (school ), 1728-38 Lp. 1U7]. 
WEEKS, Charles William (wm of J. W„ of 
Preston.) R Weymouth, 1799-1802; Guys- 


borough Ac M 1808-33; Manohoeter, 1834-6; 
Visiti ng Missy. 1887-43. 


rEEXS, Joshua Wingate (refugee, tr. HJB. 
[n. 834]). R Annapolis Royal, 1781 ; [7 at 
Halifax, not HJ’.G., m Intervw] ; Preston Ac. 
1798- 5 : Guysborough, 1795-1803. Died 1898. 
WEEXB, Joehas Wingate (son of a W. W.); «f 
K.C.W. ; o. F. 1899, NX R Cornwallis Ac, 
1897-9 : Xew Dublin, 1839-45. 

WEINBEER, W. A. B. ; o. D. 1841, P. 1846, 
XX R Chester (Germans), 1841-5. Died 1845. 
WHAL LEY, Francis. A, Granville, 1837-34. Nm, 
WHITE , Thomas Howland, D.D. K.C.W.; ft. 
Shelburne, NX; ».D. 1830,1*. 1830, NX R 
Antlgonlslie Ac., 1826-35 ; Shelburne, 1885-85. 
WIGGINS, Abram Vaagdder G. ( D.D.; a#. 
K.C.W.; ft D. 1829, NX R St. Eleanor’s, 
P.K.T., 1830-51 ; tr. N.R. [p. 867], 

WIGGINS, Gilbert; nt. K.C.W.: o. D. Qn&, 
1*. 1820. N.S. ,SL Rnwdon Ac., 1839-1 ; tr. N.B., 

Riohurd B. R Amherst, 18SS-33 
[*r p. 867], 

WILKINS, Lewis Homs, 11.A. K.C.W.; ft. Pic- 
loll, NX ; ft rj. 1863, 1>. 1864, NX R Haw- 
don, 1870-3; Bridgetown, 1874-85. 

WILLIS, Robert Ur. X.B. [p.867] ) (Anlij, 1831). 
R Halifax Ac., 1825-64. 

WILLOUGHBY. Edward 0. R Cnmlmrlarol A 
Woluiorulniul Cos., 1763 4; Windsor, 1765-1811. 
WILSON, E. R Suckville, 1874 5. 

WILSON, W. E. R Fill mouth, 1881. 
WISWALL, James {tr. X.B. [p. 851]). R Corn- 
wall U llonini, mid Wilinot, 1782-8; Wllmot 
Ac.. 1789-1813. Died 1M3. 

WIX, Edward. R Halifax Ac., 1836-8; tr. 
X.K.L. [i*. 859]. 

WOOD, Thomas {tr. S J. [p. 855]); the first S.P.G. 
Missy, to visit New Brunswick [pp. 12A-G]. 
R Annapolis Ac., 1753-4 ; Halifax Ac., 1764-63 ; 
A unapt ills and * S ninvllli\ 1 763 - 78. Died Dec. 14 , 
1778 [pp. 112-13], iuiiI Translations, Micknmck 
[p. 8U0J. 

WRIGHT, Dr. R Georgetown, P.KT., 1H83-3. 
WRIGHT, George. 8. Halifax (Germans), 1769- 
1H1M. Died Aug. 1, 1816, of paralysis. 
WRIGHT, Joseph. 8. Chester, 1817-81 ; Horton, 
1822-6. Dinliu Itcriiunlu 1826, while on slcklrave. 
YOUNG.Frederiok Xsrtyn Maguire, TIi.A .K.C.I*.; 
o. D. 1868 Can., 1*. 1874 XX R Tusket Ac., 
1868 73 ; Arichat, (Ml., 1874 80. 


NEW BRUNSWICK (1783-lft92)-21G Missionaries and 101 Central Stations. 
[&Vc Chapter XVII., pp. 125-3 ;j.J 

(Dio of Fiikiikkicton, founded 1815.) 


ALEXANDER, Finlow; l. April 17. 183-1, Walk- 
lmmiiton ; o. 1). I860, 1*. 1868, Tor. 8. New 
Maryland, 1889-62. 

ALLEY, Jams, D.D. {tr. XX [p. 869] ). 8. St. 
Andrew's, 1819-69. 

ALXON. Footer Hutchinson, 1LA. K.C.W. 
R Rlchlbncto, 1889-4. 

ANDREWS, Samuel {tr. X.E. [p. 852]). 8. ? 

1785; St-. Andrew's (Charlotte Co.), 178C1H1H. 
Dicil Scut. 1H18 [pp. 126, 128-0], 
ARMSTRONG, John. R St. John, 1851 - GO. 
ARMSTRONG. W. B., MA K.C.W.: b. Val- 
pendw ; o . D. 1868, 1*. 1868, NX R Wclilfonl, 
1678-81; Point iln Clicnc, 1883;. Grand Falls, 
1881-99; PetcnvUle, 1B91-2. 

ARNOLD, Horatio Nelson, MA. (son of Oliver) 
(tr. NX [p. 800]). R Hasses Vale, 1828-18. 
Died Doc. 8, 1848k In a Boston asylum. 
ARNOLD. Oliver, M.A. Yule a»U„ TfX ; ft. 
Oat 16, 1755, Mansfield, Conn.; o. NX R 
Susa Vole (with Norton 1803-29), 1762-1829; 
Springfield, 1899-4* Died April 9, 183 L 


ARNOLD. Robert. [&v p. 860], 8. Wcstmore- 
IhiiiI, 1816-7. 

ARNOLD. Samuel Edwin; nt. K.C.W. ; ft 1*. 

1826, NX R Khediac, 1838-31. 

BA00N. Samuel, 1LA. Clare Cull., Cam. ; o. 1). 
1818, P. 1819, Ism. R Mlramlchl Ae„ 1831-47, 
Clint ham, 1H4H -66. Died Feb. 10, 1869, In 80th 
year. 

BARBER, Hubert Hough; erf. N.A.C.; ft D. 

1876, V. 1877. Fred. R Newcastle, 1876-80. 
BARTHOLOMEW. Joseph. R » 1848; St. 

John's, 1859 ; Petcrsvlllc, JH51-6. Hr*. 
BAYLEE, Crone O'Doll. R Derby and Blaokvillc, 

BEARDSLEY, John (tr. N. Y„ a refugee [pp. 853, 
136]). R St. John's River, Parr, Ac., 1783-4 ; 
Mniignrvillc Ac., 1785-1899. Died 1800 [pp. 137 
-8L 

BEDELL, Goorgo, R Mnaqnas^ 1854-5; Loo- 
caster, 1850-69. 


BEERS. Henry Herbert. D.A. K.C.W.; ft. 1837; 
v.1). 1809, NJH. R Aibllngtnn, 1893. Mm, 

T, Von. George (tr. NX []>. 830]). (Avdn. 
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1M«.) A Fredarioton 1894-9. Died in 

1899 while on sick-leave [p. 1811. 

... Qmm (from NNL) A Bt John’s, 
1788-8. Died March 8, 1788 [p. 197]. 

Jeaee (eon of above). A Kauger- 
L809-18. Died 1815. 

, & Hhedlao. 1819-6 ; Sackville, 

1817-47 ; Rlolribncto, 1848; King's Clear, 
1848-71. Died 1871. 

SUBS, Charles Parte. MA. King's CJolL, Fred.; 
6. July 95, 1896, Fredericton : o. IX 1848, 1*. 
1849, Fred. A St Anne's, 1849-60; Ham 
1861-8 ; Springfield, 1863-09 ; Siuhcx Yu . 
1809-8 ; Sussex and Havelock, 1804-7. Iter. ill. 
Died Nmr. 91, 1879, at Ottawa. 

SUBB, Donald X., BJL K.C.W. ; ft. Freilcrintoii, 
Jan. 1897; o.D. I860, P.1853, Fred. A Hope- 
well, 1860 ; St Anne's, 1851 ; Westmoreland, 
1869-74, 1879. 

BROWN, dement Deoimus, MA. (tr. L.C. 

A Dalliousic, 1887 ; liestigouchc, 




SBOWH, J. D. H. (seep. 8001. A Kackvlllp, 1 876-6. 
SBOWH, Philip Holland, HA. K.C.W.; tr. 

N. Beotia [p. 860]. A Dallionslu, 1H73. 
SBOWH, Robert Wyndham, MA. (/r. L.C. 


[p. 868]) . A Kt. Martin’s, 1887-9. 
SUBHYEAT, John. A Sackvillc, 1818-30; tr. 
MB. fp. 861]. 

BY1XB, Hather, l).D.(lr.NJ?.aml X.K. [p.8Rl]). 
A St. John’s, 1789-1814. Died March 12, 1811 

oifepSi-L, Alexander Digby ; o. F. 1841, N.S. 
A Gagetown, 1840-1. 

CAMPBELL, John Boy; b. Edinburgh; ed. 
SJLC.; o. D. 1866, P. 1867, NJ3. A St. Martin’s, 
1876-81 ; Dorchester, T 1881-92. 

CABBY, George Thoa. A (inuid Manan.1849-70. 
GARB, J. Frederiok, A Kingscluur, 1 H74 -0. 
QLABEB, Bioherd (tr. Conn. [$. 853]). A 
71785 ; Gagctowu,&o^ 1780-1811 ; StStephcu's, 
1811-24. Died 1894 [i>p. 126, 1 29]. 

CLARKE, Samuel B. (sou of it. U.) (S.M. St. 
Stephen's, 1807); o. 1811, N.S. AQagcrowu, 
1811-41. Died Aug. 1841. 

COOKE, Samuel (tr. NJ. [p. 854]). A St. John, 
1786-6; Fredericton (formerly " St. Anne”), 
1780-96. Drowned with Ills only win on TUvvr 
St. John, Hay 28, 1795. (.See pp. 120-8.] 
000K80N, James. A Hampton, 4 c., 1818-29. 
OOBTBB (or C0BTAB), Fredeziok. A Kt. J olin's 
&e„ 1829-4 ; Carlcton, 1825 41 ; Lncli Lmnmid, 
1842 ; Carletou, 1843-65. Died. 

OOBTBB (or C08TAB). Yen. George (brother of 
F. C.) (fr. N.F.L. [p. 857]). A Fredericton, 
1829-58. Died Christmas 1858. 

OOBTBB. Nathaniel Alloa Ur. N.8. Tp- All]). 

A Gagetown, 1849-58; Blcliibucto, 1859-78. 
OOYERT, Walter Scott BA. King's Cnll„ 
Fred.; 6. 1833, N. Bruu.; o. D. 1859, P. 1861, 
Fred. A Lancaster, 1861-6 ; Muw. ;nsh, 1866-8 ; 
Lanca ster. 1868-79 ; Grand Manun, 1873-92. 

0 0 WEL L, George. A Woodstock, 1828-9. 
00WIE, James Batohford de Wolfe. BA. K.C.W.; 
ft. 1865, N. Scotia ; o. D. 1882, 1*. 1884, Fred. A 
Johnston, 1883 ; Waterford, 1H84-UU. Ret. 
0RISSWELL, Amos John ; b. I860, Ceylon ; ed. 
8 A.C. ; o. 1884 D. Bed., P. Fred. A Albert Co„ 
1884-5 ; Springfield, 1886-92. $ 

CROSIER, Frederiok B., BA. New Brun. TJniv.; 
o. D. 1873, P. 1874, FreiL A DaUioindc, 1871-5 ; 
Oamnobcllo, 1876. 

GRUDBN, William, M.A. Trln. ColL Tor.: o. D. 
1857, P. 1868, Frail. A Derby, 1871-2 ; Blavk- 


DXBBLEE, Frederio ; ft. Dee. 9, 1768, Btamftnd 
Conn. ; ed. King’s G61L N.Y. ; o. 1791 NS. A 
Woodstoek (with Northampton,PrinoeWlUiam 
and Queenboro Town, 1793-1818), 1792-1828 ; 
died May 17, 1826 [pp. 129-80]. 

DZNZBiVJ. A Woodstock, 1867-8. 

DZBBBOW, James. (7 L W.). A Looh ] 


1846-7 ; Bathurst, 1848 ;Loeh Lomond, 1849-68. 
DIBBROW, _ Noah. A St. Stephen, 1844-6; 


SB vfcBEB, Canon William Herbert M.A. 
K.O.W.; ft.BtJolin,N.B.; ..D.1847, P. 1848, 
Fnd. A Fredericton, 1847-8 ; Upham, 1849-60 ; 
71861; Portland, 1869-6. 

SB WOLF, ThmnaaH. (tr. N JL [p. 861]). A 
Bichibucto, 1846-7; 8aflkirllle, Ac. 184M6. 


Bathnrst II 

DOWLING, Theodore Edward ; A Oct. 16, 1837, 
Gloucester ; ed. BiXL; o. D. 1861, P. 1869, 
Fred. A St Stephen’s, 1861 ; Douglas, 1869-70 ; 
Carlcton, Y 1871-8; Ftirvilletf 1877-89; Bt 
Stephen!? 1883-7. 

DUNN, John. A Grand Manon, 1839-43; 

Douglas,! 844-9. Died 1849. 

EASTMAN, G. E. Y. A Grand Falls, 1878-9. 
EASTON, Christopher Thomas, MA. K.C.W. ; 

ft. 1859. A Weldfonl.1891 ;Prince William, 1899. 
EATOTJGH, Wm. ; ft. Nor. 16, 1861, Whalley ; ed. 

R.A.C. : o. D. 1889, Frail. A Pctltcodiac, 1890-91. 
E DWAE D8, B. H. A Klngsdear, 1878-9. 

EL WELL, Joseph ; o. D. 1846, Fred. A Prince 
William and Dumfries, 1846-60. 
FLEWELLING, Ernost Purdy: o. D. 1878, P. 
1881, Fred. A Bale do Vents, 1879; Bay dn Yin, 
188U ; D ulhonaic, 1881 ; Restigouche, 1888-6. 
FLEWELLING, Joseph Edward ; ft. 1848, N.B. ; 

o. D. 1876 , P. 1876, Fred. A Wicklow, 1877- 92. 
FOBSYTH, David, BJL X. Brun. Dill v. ; ft. NJB.; 
o. D. 1873, P. 1874, Fred. A Chatham, 1878-99 
(Y188W-92). 

FOWLER, Le Baron Wilferd, B.JL N. Bran. 
Univ. ; n. D. 1876, P. 1876, Fred. A Prince 
William, 1877-83 ; Fuirvlllc, 1884. 

FRENCH, Charles Albert; tr. P. Ont [p. 874]. 
A Bale Vcrtc, 1889-91. 

FULLERTON, Charles Henry, BA. K.C.W. ; ft. 
Ang. 10 , 1858; o. D. F. 18 H 8 , NR A Petit- 
eiMliuc, 1892. 

I GBAY, Archibald ; ed. K.C.W. ; o. P. 1829, NJB. 
1 A Mimmiohi, lfm-32 ; tr. N.K. [p. 861]. 
GRAY. Benjamin G. t D.D. (fr. NJS. [p. 861]). A 
Ft. John's Ac. 1824-45. 1848-9. 

GBAY, J. William D„ D.D. (tr. N.S. [p. 861]). 
A St. John Ac., 1825 -48. 

GREER, William ; ft. 1854, Ireland : ed. 8.A.C. ; 
o. 1). 1870, 1*. 188 ( 1 , Frail, A Burton, 1879-80 ; 
Westfield . 1887- U. 

GRIFFIN, Cornelius (tee p. 861]. A Grand 
Maim n, 1823-1. 

GWILYM. David Vaughan (ire N.F.L. to. 867]). 

A CaruiKifaclIn, 1880 ; lUehlhucto, 1887-8. 
HANFOBB. Simeon Jones, BA. K.C.W. ; ft, 1889, 
X.ll ; (i. D. 1815, r. 1818, Frol. A Woodstoek, 
1846-8; Ttililquc, 1819-50; Andover, 1851-60; 
Vphnin and Hammond, 1800-92. 
HANINGTON, C. P.. BA. N. Bran. Univ.; ft. 
1857, X.H. : 0 . D. 1882, P. 1881, Fred. A John- 
ston, 1884-02. 

HANSEN. Niela Christum, MJL; ft. 1861, Den- 
mark ; ed. TJulv. N. Bran, and K.C.W. ; o. D. 
1880, P. 1888, Fred. A Canning, 1886-90; 
Gagetown, 1891-2. 

HANSEN, Neils K. ; ft. 1829, Denmark ; ed. ZeU- 
inge Seminary, Den. ; o. D. 1876, P. 1877, Fnd. 
A New Denmark, 1878-92 [p. 184]. 
HARRINGTON, E. A. W. A Prince William, 
1867-76. 

HARRISON, William ; ft. N.R ; *». D. Barbados, 
F. 1840 NJJ. A Portland, 1839-43; 1846-70. 
(Iincli Lomond, 1843-5.) Ret. S.P.G. allowauoe. 
HARTIN, Thomas B. ; 6. Ireland; ed. N. Bran. 
Univ.; o. 1851, Fred. Travelling 1853-8; 
Howard, 1859-65 ; Canterbury, 1866-78. 
BATHEWAY, Charles H., BA. N. Bran. Univ.; 
ft. 1858, N.B. ; o. D. 1882, P. 288$, Fnd. A 
Newcastle, 1881-2 ; Cambridge, 1888-90. 
HAYDEN, Henry, MJL TXLD. AGnnd Inhe, 
1890-1; tr. NiC [p. 883]. 

8 K 
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red. ; ft. 1857. ABonglasond Bright, 1892. Died. 
HIGGINS, 0. F. & Back ville, 1881.. 

HXLTZ, Anutas P., BJL (fr. NX [p. 862]). A 

HOjS^T.Arihor; 6. JuncS, 1868, Oowfohl, Sun.; 

erf. BJLC. A Moncton, 1882-85 : ir. H.A..[p. 891 ]. 
HQLLOWAT, Henry ; ft . Sept. 21, 1842, Dudley, 
Wot. : o. D. 1874, P. 1H77, Wor. A WcldfunJ, 
1884-6. 

HOOPER, Edward Bertram, BJL N.B. Unlv. ; 

6. Ireland, 1868 ; o. D. 1886, P. 1887, Frol. A 
Wddfor&s 1887-91. 

HOPKINS, J.R. A Gordon and Lome, 1883-92. 
HOYT, Leo. A., B.A. N.B. Unlv. ; b. N.B. : o. D. 

1809, P. 1870, Fml. A Andover, 1871-92. 
HUDGELL, Robert William; erf. K.C.W. : o. D. 
1886, P. 1887, FraL A Derby mid BInckville, 
1889- 91. 

HUDSON, Jamos, B.A.; o. 1831. NX A ( 1 )Mlm- 
mlohle, 1834-46: Visiting, 1840-55; (1 ) M„ 1866- 
65 : Newcastle, 1806-8 ; Ulunrig, 1869-71. 
Dleil 1871. 

HURLEY. E.P. A Cambridge, 1890-2. 

JACOB, Br. Edwin. A St. Mary's, 1830-2 : 

Visiting, 1833 -45 [p. 777], 

JAFFREY, William; A. 1821 : rtf. N.B. Unlv.; 
o. D. 1847, P. 1851, Fml. A St. Mary, 1848 90. 

, JARVIS, George Seymour, D. 1). (tr. N.S. [p. 802] 1. 

A Hampstead, 1830-6 ; Shellac, 1837- 80. 
JARVIS, Henry J.j u. 1830-7, N.S. A Itiehl- 
bncto, 1830- 15 : St. John. 1K47 [*v p. «C2]. j 
JONES, H. A Grand Kalin. 1882-3. 

JONES. J. Nelson. A Ulcldbucto, 1879. 
XET0HUH, William Qnintaid, M.A. King's 
ColL, Fml., D.D. Colum. ColL, N.Y. : ft. N.B. ; 
o. D. 1845, P. 1846, Fml. A Fredericton, 
1848-9 ; Gampobdlo, 1850, 1852. 

LEE, Oharlea. A Fralcricton, 1850 ; Wcstmoic- 
l and, 1 851 ; Portland, 1H52-BO. 

LOOKWARD, John [**■ p. 858] ; a. T). 1868. P. 
1870, N.F.L. A Waterford, 1879-81 ; St. Mar- i 
tin's. 1882-4. 

LOOSEKOORE, Philip Wood, MJL (Han.) Bp.'s 
Coll., Lon.; rd. sXtt; n. 1). 1855, P. 1857, 
Ftod. A Prince William, 1855 61. 

LOVE, George. A Albert Co., 1878-9 : King's 
Clear, 1880-2. 

LOWNDES, Arthur Edward Gilbert ; ft. England, 
1848; erf. K.C.L. and tan. awl Paris Univs.: 
o. D. P. 1884, Fuel. A Prince William. 188-1 H. 
HoGAWLEY. George; stf. K.C.W. : ». 1826. N.S. 

Vi ritlng Missionary, 1B31-4 ; tr. N.S. [p. H62]. 
HoGHEE, Thomas : A. July 27, 181 li. Cambridge. 
Eng.; nl. King's Cull., Cam.; •>. i). 1812, ism. 

A Campobcllo, . 1842 3; St. Andrew, 184.1 5; 
Upliam, 1846-8; Sussex Vale, 1848-61. Died 


Westfield Ao, 1838-60. Retired 1B6L A noted 
pioneer and'ohuroh bnllder. During the 40 
yean was absent from Mission only one fnt- 

wrrSra^ j£jL. A Maagervlllo Ac, 1818-42. 
Dial April 11, 1842 or S. 

MONTGOMERY, Henry, HJL N.B. Unlv.; ft. 
1854, N.1X ; o. D. 1881, P. 1882, Fred. A King's 
Clear, 1883-92. 

MOUNTAIN, George Jehoohaphat (son of first 

Bp. of Quebec) ; 6.178B, England ; erf. England ; 
o. D. 1812, Quc. A Fredericton, 1814-177 Rtt. 
for Quo. ; became condjutor-Bp. 1836, and Bp. 
of Quo. 1850 ; dial Jan. 6, 1863 [pp. 145-9, 158, 
188, 178, 751. 763, 779]. 

KULVABTY, 0. P. A Saokvffle, 1B79. 

HURRAY, Alexander Bloomfield, MA K.C.W. ; 
o. Fml. A Woodstock, 1 887-90 : Stanley, 1891-2. 

NEALES, Henry Huntly ; ft. Nov. 15,1850,iUulii- 
liuclo ; erf. S.A.C. ; a IX 1876, T. 1877, Fred. 
A lliulinioml, 1870 -81 ; Canipobclkx 1882-5. 

NEALES, Jamee, M.R.CX; ft. 1813, Englauil; 
itf. K.C.L. : u. D. 1842, NX ; P. 1845, Frol. A 
Stanley, 1813 -4 ; Grand Matian, 1845-8 ; Mold- 
bucto, 1818-58 ; C. age town, 1859-80. Retired 
1887 ; S.P.G. pensioner 1891. 

NEALES, Bearn ; o. I). 1887, F. 1888, Ffed. A 
Qiicciisbury niul Soutliftinptnn, 1887-92. 

NEALES, Thomas, M.A. N.B. Unlv. ; ft. 1845, 
N.B. ; n. D. 1808, 1\ 1809, Vnri. A Woodetock, 
1809-92 (V 1880-92). 

NEALES. W. 8. A Chatham, 1869-72; New- 
castle. 1873. 

NELSON. Robert Charles ; «/. P.A.C. A Woo.1- 
stock, 1863 5 ; Richmond, 1866. 

NEWNHAH, Obadiah Samuel; «. IX 1875, F. 
1877, NX A Point du Cheiie, 1878 80. 

NICHOLS. Henry B. A Woodstock, 1855-6; 
Hopewell anil Harvey.l 857-8 ; Albert Co, 1859- 
G3 ; tr. Burma [i»- 018]. 

NICXE880N, David. M.A. K.C.W.; o. D. 1808, 
T*. 1869, NX A Carlcton, 1873 ; Sackville,lB74. 

NORRIS, Robert {tr. NX [p. 862]). A West- 
field and Grwuwicli, 1801-4. 

PALMER, R. B. A Springfield, 1848-52; 
liurvey, 1853-8. 

parkeSl. . 


D ec. 18,1 861. 

HoGHIVERN, John ; o. 1846, Frol. A Toldque, 
1846-7: Andover, 1848; St. George, 1819 67. 
Died 1867. 

KcIlEL, William Lo Baron, B.A. K.C.W. ; 
ft. N.B, 1841 ; o. D. 1864, V. 1865. Fred. 
A Bathurst, 1864-73, 1888-90 ; Douglas, 1 874-80 ; 
Quennsbury, 1881-2, 1885-7; Bright, 1883-4; 
K t, Mart ina, 1891-2. 

MATTHEW, Oharlea Raymond, M.A. K.(VW. ; 

o. D. 1866, P. 186 A APetersville, 1871 2. 
MEDLEY, (Canon) Charles Steinkoff. M.A. 
King's ColL, Frol, (son of Bp. M alley) ; ft. 
Sep. 16, 1815, Truro; e. D. 1859, P. 1860, FroL 
A Douglas, 1861 ; Sussex Ae„ 1867-81 ; Watcr- 
for d, 1883 ; Sussex^ 1884-9. Dial Aug. 25, 1889. 
MERCER, H. A St. Andrew's, 1818. 
HILUDGR, James White ; ft. 1842, N.B. : o. D. 

1877.P. 1878, Fred. A St David’s Ac, 1880-92. 
HUNS. Jones (tr. NX [p. 8621). A Fredericton, 
1817-28. Died March 27, 1823, of cancer do- 
* ^ in ldow from a cricket LoU. 

A Backvllle, 1820-87; 


Addington Davenport ; rd. K.C.W. ; 
# 1 . 1). 1827, P. 1829. NX A Prince William 
; anil QuoenKbury, 1827-33 ; tr. NX [p. 863}. 

' PARKINSON, John Raynor Sylvester; r,/. 
S.A.C. ; I*. D. 1874, P. 1875, NX A St. MfayV, 

; Ih'N) 2. 

; PARLEE, Henry T.. B.A. King's Cull, NX : ft. 
• N.B. : II. IX 1HH3. P. 1885, FmL A Stanley, 
I lHSi 9; Westfield, 1890-2. 

J PARRY. John O. A Grand Foils, 1891 2. ft*. 

| PARTRIDGE, Franois, D.D. K.C.W. ; ft. April 2, 
! 1816. Durslny, Gliw. ; n. D. 1869, P. 1870. Ami. : 

i A Clinrncouk, 1870 ; itotlicmy, 1874-81 ; 
(V 1880-81). 

! FEMBER, Frederick, B.A. Ch. Cli. Ox.; o. D. 
I860, P. 1861, Ox. A Campobdlo. 1889-90. 
PENTREATH, Edwyn Ssndys Wotmore, B.U. 
St. John's Coll, Manitoba; ft. Dec. 18*5, Clif- 
t.iii, N.B. ; n. 1). 1872 N. Jersey, P. 1874 Fred. 
A Moncton, 1877-81 ; tr. Man. [n. 879], 
PETERS, George J. B. : a/. K.C.W. ; in D. 1886, 
V. 1882. NX A Rathuntg 1886-91. 

PICKETT. David Wotmore. M.A. K.G.W. ; ft. 
W27, NX ; o. IX 1852 Frol, P. 1856, NX A 
Springfield, 1862 ; Orrcnwich Ac, 1863-92. 
PIDGEON, George ; o. 1793, NX A Belief sic Ac, 
1703-5; Fredericton, 1795-1814; St. Jolui's, 
1814 -18. Died May 1818. 

P0DH0RE, R. H.' MJL Trim ColL, Cam. 

Visiting, 1852 ; Fredericton, 1853-6. 
POLLARD, Homy; ft. Nor. 1, 1880, Exeter; erf. 
RA.G. ; ol D. 1858, P. 1859, fted. A Mhogw- 
▼ille&o., 1861-8. ' 

PRICE, Walter (tr. N.FJL £p. 859)). A Nash- 
walk z 1791-7. 

| PRINCE, A. A Newcastle, 1874-9. 
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RAYMOND, W. 0. A Stanly, 1878-88. 
R lUHAR U ft David. A Ednranston, 1H93. 
ROBERTS, Otom Goodridge, ILjL Xing’s Coll., 
Fred., and BpFs Coll., Lon. ; ft. 1H32, N.B. : o. 
D. ISIS, P. 1887, Fred. A Douglas, 1886-60 ; 

ROBERTS, J? A Fredericton, 1843 8; 
Kinpolpar, 1846-7. 

ROBERTSON, James. A Musquash, 1840-03. 
ROGERS, Goom, H.A. Kind's Gull., N.B. ; «. 
D. 1861, P. 1861, Fred. A Richmond, 1801 8 ; 
Springfield, 1860-78. 

RUSSELL, H. F. ; «/. King’s (Toll, Fred. ; «. D. 
1848, N.B. A Bathurst, 1844 -5; Qnceusbury, 

BARBERS, 0. A. A Woodstock, 1KHG. 
BATURLEY, James Heuy: b. Aug. 7, 1844, 
Pltmlnster ; erf. H.A.C. A 7 1868 ; Douglas, 
1871-4. Died 1874. 

SAYRE, John (tr. N.E., a refugee [p. 881]). A 
MajorvIIta, 1783-4. Dlwl 1784, Burton, SA 

sdSoTI^J), George ; A. ami rd. Knglnnil : o. 
D. 1839, P. I860. Krai, ft Loch Louioml Ac., 
1889-6 1 ; Almonds Ac., 1HG2-91. Retired. 
BOOTH, Elias (son of Jumcs); o. D. 1801, l 1 . 
1803, NA ft Kingston uiul tiiiringflclil, 
1803-40. Died 1840. 

1 mmL, James Ur. N.K. [p. 864]. ? ft 1785 ; 

Kingston, 1 786-1808. Died Dec. 19, 1808 [p. 129J. 
BOOVIL, William, AT. A. Fred. Coll, (grandson of 
James) ; o. P. 1841 N.S. ft Wh Lomond, 
1840; St. John's, 1811 ; Springfield ami Nor- 
ton, 1843-7 ; Norton, 1848-80. 

BOOYIL, William Eliaa. B.A. K.C.W. (soil of 
James) ; o. 1834, N.S. ft Kingston Ac., 
1834-78 (with Springfield, 1836- 43). 
SHANNON. W. ft Edniunstnn, 1878-9. 

SHAW. Benjamin : nl. S.A.C. ft Cl rand Lake 
and Cambridge. 1863-81. 

SHERMAN. Fred Francis; o. D. 1883, V. 1884, 
N.S. A St. Martin. 1890-1. 

BIMONDS. James, M.A. K.C.W. ; a. D. 1886, 
V.1888, California. A Dalliourie, 1892. lie*. 
8IM0NDS, Richard. B.A. K.C.W. ; b. X.H. ; o. D. 
1840, P. 1847, Fred, ft Westmoreland, 184H-5U 
l** p. 863] ; C'anijMilX'lIo, 1883-4 : Alamn-rville, 
1870-4; Burton, 1875-7; Dorchester, 1878-81 ; 
Ludlow, 1885. 

S UPPE R, Albert Arthur, ft Weldfonl. 1 892. 
BHITH. Joseph ; «/. C.M.S. (ML M. : o. I). 1862 
Lin- 1*. 1868B. Leone, ft rctewvillo, 1878- 80 . 
BHITH, Ranald X.. M.A. K.C.W. : h. V.K.I. ; «. 

D. lHSft p. 1869, Fred. ft St. George. 1869-92. 
SMITHERS. Allan William, RA. K.C.W. : D. 

1890. P. 1891, Fred, ft Wutcrfnnl, 1890-2. 
BOXERVnXE, Alexander Carnegie ; o. 1). 1826, 
SA ft Bathurst, 1827 4 2. 

SOMERVILLE, James, LL.D. ft Frcilerlctnn 
Aft, 1815-26 : Douglas, 1827-38. 

SPIKE, Henry Mitchell. B.A. Ur. SA [p. 863]). 

ft Lancaster, 1874-8 ; Musquash, 1879 92. 
STERLING. G. H.. RA. N.B. Univ. : b. 1842, 
N.B. ; o. Fred, ft Newcastle. 1871-2; Mait- 
gervl llo. 1874-82. 

STEWART, Alexander, ft St. John, 1841-5, 
1848-00 

STIRLING, John layne (from N.F.L.) : o. 1). 

1830, P. 1840, SA ft Fredericton, 1830-48; 

. Ma ugervillo. 1843-80. Died 1880. 

STREET, Ohailei Frederick, ft Bathurst, 
189 7-61 ; Prince William, 1862-6. 

0SRXET, Samuel D. Lee. ft Woodstock, 
183 0-69. 

STREET, William H„ B.A.; o. 1850, Fred, ft 
Andover, 1883-70; Richmond. 1871-5; Bath, 
first, 1876-85 ; Petermrlllc, ’880-50; Campo- 


; o. I). 1846, Fred, ft 
- Stanley . 1846-8 ; Douglas, 18-10-66. Ret. ill. 
■WEMj’j. H. B. Ur. LC. [p. 872]). A Dal- 


8JL0.; 0 .D. 187ft P.1874, Frol. ft (1) Bprtftf'- 
Add, 1877 ; Dalhousfe, 1878-80; (l)S, l*l-8 ; 
Moncton, 1886-91. 

TEED, Arthur William, M.A., N. Bran. TJnlv. ; o. 

D. 1887, P. 1888, Frail, ft llichmoml, 1HH8-9S. 
THOMSON, John Sedgefldd (son of Dr. T.). ft 
St. Stephen, 1834-40: Visiting, 1841-6; Bt. 
Patrick Ac. 1848-65 ; St. David, 1866-73. 
TH0KB0N, Samuel (brother of Dr. T.). ft Bt. 
George, 1821-48. 

THOMSON, Bkefflngton, LUX, A St. Stephen, 
1821-64 [p. 133]. 

TIPPETT, Henry William: o. D. 1846, Freil. 
ft St. David's, 1816-8; Quecusbury, 1849-72. 
Di ed 1874, England. 

TItOOHBE, John Charles ; erf. Warminster GolL 
ft Canterbury, 1884; Fuirvlllc, 1885-7; Lan- 
caster. 1888-92. 

TOWERS. F. A Canterbury, 1879-80 ; Peters- 
vlllc, 1 881-3. 

T0WNSHEND, George, M.A. [are NJS^> 864]. 

ft Went morel and mid Bav Vertu, 1831-7. 
UNIAOXE, H. J. ft Suckville, 1878. 
UNIACKE, Richard John, D.D., St. Alb. Hall, 
Ox. ; b. Halifax, SA : «. D. 1835, P. 1836, SA 
ft St. Andrew's, 1836-6; tr. SA [p. 864]. 
VIETB, Roger, inn. ft St. John's Ac. 1807-14. 
1810 ; tr. SA hi. 864]. 

VR00X, Fenwick Williams, M.A. K.C.W. ; 6. 
1886, N.B. ; n. D. 1881, 1\ 1HH2, Frol, ft lUch- 
ltiouil, 1883-1. 

WAIN WRIGHT, Hastings Stour Ur. SA 
[p. 861]). ft St. David's 187-1-8; Kingston, 
1876 87. 

WALKER, William W. : 8. Annapolis about 
1H02 ; ni. K.C.W. ; n. 1827. ft Hamilton Ac. 
1830-82. Retired, 1883 ; died May 17. 1889. 
WARNEFORD, C. A. B. ; o. D. 1884. P. 1885, Fred. 

ft Caiiicrlmn*. 18KC- 90 ; Miigumlv. 1891-2. 
WARNEFORD, Edmund Arthur : b. 1826, Mickle- 
hum ; o. D. 1819, 1>. 1850. Frol, ft Wood- 
stock. 1850; Norton Ac.. 1881-92. 

WEEKS, Alfred W„ B.A. K.L’.W. ; b. N. Scotia ; 

n. D. 1846. P. 1847, Frol, ft I’ociiigiic, 1818 62 ; 
Shedinc. 1H63 ; Wellington. 1H*>4 5 ; liartuuclie, 
1866-72; Qneensbiirv, 1873 80. 

WETX0RE. David John; erf. K.C.W.; ».D.P., 
Frol, ft Wclfurd. 18 IK (Mi. 

WIGGINS, A. V. ft Kingston, 1829. 
WIGGINS. A. V. ft Westfield. 1880-5. 
WIGGINS. A. V. G. Ur- SA [p. 864]). ft. 
Mungervillc, 1852-60. 

WIGGINS, Cecil Frederick. B.A. K.C.W. ; 6. 
P.li.1. D. 1873, P. 187. SA fttck- 
villc. 1880 88. 

WIGGINS. Charles Oliver. B.A.: o.D.1834, P. 

1 83ft. N.H. ft Prince William. 183 1- 9. 
WIGGINS, G. 0. (son of A. V,G.) ; ed. K.C.W. ; 

o. D. 1886, Fred. ft. Petereville. 1886 -8. Died 
or consumption 1869, in South of Franco. 

WIGGINS, Gilbert ( tr . SA [p. 864]). A West- 
field, 1822-33. 

WIGGINS, R. 7 ft 1848. 

WIGGINS. Riohazd B. ft. Greenwich, 1837 
[*r li. 864], 

WILKIN BON. William James, MJt. N.B. 
Univ. : ft. 1886. N.B. ; o. D. 1879, P. 1880, Fml. 
ft. Bay du Vin. 1881-92. 

WILLIAHB, John Byrnes; ft. 1829; erf. SJi. C. 

ft Woodstock, 1863-4 : Canqiobello, 1856-73. 
WILLIAHB, J. P. B. ft Canning, 1885 ; lilch- 
itioml, 1886. 

WILLIS, Cuthbert : ft. 1832. SA ; ed. LInc.CoU, 
Ox. : o. D. 1869, P. 1871, Fred. 8. Peticodiao, 
1873-90. 

WIIUS, Robert ( n naval Chaplain) (1891 aptd. 
Few. Cnrnsy. at St-. John's), ft St. John's Ao., 
1818-24 ; tr. SA [p. 864]. 

WHS0N, 0. P. ft Campobolln, 1877-81. 

WOOD, Abraham, ft St. John's, 1819-99; Grand 
Lake, 1899-63. 

WOODMAN, Edward S. ft Woodstock, 1858-9 
Westfield, 1860-79. 
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LOWER CANADA ( PROVINCE OF QUEBEC , 1769-64, 1777-1899 (with 
Southern Labrador)— Miflaion&ries and 162 Central BtationB. [SaaOhsptew 
xym, XIX., pp. 185-52.] 

(Dioceses of Quxrac, foundod 1798 ; Moktrbax* f. 1880.) 


ABBOT, Ohsrles Peter; 5. Chipping HIE Be.; 
ed . Battersea Coil.; o. D. 1859, P. I860, Boa 
A Clarendon, 1860-1 ; Stukeley Aa, 1861-8 ; Ely 
and Boroobel, 1870-8. 

ABBOT, Joseph. A St. Andrew's, 1818-80: 
Yamaska (renamed Abbotsford 1889), 1886-9 ; 
Grenville, 1880-47. 

ABBOT, Willism; o. D. 1884, P. 1886, Qne. A 
Yamaska Mt* 1884-5; St. Andrew's, 1880-59. 
Died 1859. 

ADCOCK, William A. ; ed. Queen's Cell., Blrvn. : 
<». D. 1888, Qne. A Gcorgwvillo, 1880; Fitch 
Roy, 1890 : Goorgcville, 1891-8. 

ALEXANDER, Jamea Lynne. A Leeds, 1831-3 ; 
(tr. Up. Can. [p. 878]). 

ALIEV, Aaron A.. M.A. Bp.1i Cull., Len. : 6. 
Korol, Qne. ; o. D. 1858, P. 1858, Moil A Comp- 
ton, 1854 -9 ; Leals, 1861-5. 

ALLEN, Brands Aaron, RA. McGill Univ. 
Mon. ; 6. Cowiiton, Qne.; o. D. 1880, P. 1881, 
Mon. A Rawdon, 1881. 

ALLNATT, Fronds J. BenweQ, D.D. ; b. CIaji- 
ham, Bur. ; ml. RXC. ; wrecked in the Bohemian 
on voyage to Qne.; o. D. 1864 Que., T. 18C5 
Mon. A(l) Drummondvillc, 1865-71 ; J^tbra- 
dor.1872-4 ; (l) D., 1874-85. 

ANDERSON, John ; n. 11. 1828, Qne. A Quebec, 
1888: tr. Out. [p. 872]. 

AVDER80N, Richard, M.A. T.C.D. A Upper 
Ireland ifce., 1839 48. Died in 1848 at Quulicc, 
of fever caught while attending sick emigrants 
at Grosse Isle. 

ANDERSON. William (Canon) : h. Qua ; o. D. 
1831, P. 1865, Que. A Sorel, 1837-92. 

ANSLEY, Anus. A Hull, 1884-31. [,*rp. H72.] 

AR0HB0LD, George. A Qneliec, 1823-6 : Visit- 
ing Missy. I. nml Up. C., 1827-9; tr. Up. C. 

a£nOlS’, William. A New Carlisle, 1826 : Pas- 
sebiac Day, 1827 ; (fan pc, 1828-37 ; Robinson 
Ac., 1838 9; La Prairie. 1840; Gas;io Day, 
1841-57. Died June 9, 1857. 

ATKINSON, A. F. A La Prairie, 1830-6 (tr. 
Out, [p. 87 2]). 

BALDWYN. W. Dovereuz (tr. Up. C. [p. 872]). 
A St. John's, 1817-41. 

BALFE, Robert P. (an cx-R.C. Priest). A Stau- 
bridge, 1838-10. 


BXETEL, RobsrtS. A Ndoonvffle,- 1851; W. 

F nunpto n, 1858-5. 

BLAXEY, T. A Presoott, 1891-2. 

BLAYLOCK, Thomas, BX Bp.'s Coll., Len. : b. 
England : o. D. 1874, P. 1877, Quo. AMsIbaie, 
1874-7; Now Carlisle^ 1878-81, 1886 ; Danville, 
1890-9. 

BOND, Rt Rev. William Bonnet, M.A. Bp.’s 
Cull., Lon., and LL.D. McGill Coll., M on. ; 5. 
1815, Tram ; ed. London ; o. D. 1840, P. 1841, 
Qne. Trav. Missy., The Flats diotrlet (Cen- 
tre La Chino), La Clrine, 1840-8. Baa. and 
became Ardn. of Hbohelaga, Dean of Boa 
Cora. Bp. of Montreal in St. George's, Montreal, 
Jan. 95, 1879. 

BONSALL, Clarence. A Clarendon, 1859. 
B0NSALL, Thomaa. A Portage du Fort, 1880-L 
BOOTH. O.J. A Iron Hill, 1878. 

BOURNE, Rowland H. A Rawdon, 1837-46. 
BOYD, Charles, RA. Univ. ColL, Tog, and 
Albert CoIl„ Belleville, &o. ; o. D. N. York, P. 
1872 Mon. A Thome, 1872-4. 

BOYDELL, James, B.A. Bp.’s doll., Len. ; «. 
D. 1807, P. 1868, Que. A Bonn? Louis, 
1867 70; Buiy. 1871-4; Kingeey, 1875-81; 
(tr. P. Out. [n. 873]). 

BOYLE. Felix J., MX Bp.’e Coll. Len.; ft-Oaspe, 
Q.: o. D. 1851. P. 1852, Qne. A Magdalene 
Islands, 1851 -5; E. Fnunpton, 1871, 1879-87, 
1890 l ; ITnnilsnn, 1K88-9, 1892. 

BRADFORD, Richard (ex-midshipman under 
Captain Cook); o. England. AChatfiam, 1805-7 ; 
William Heniy.1808-10 ; Chatham, *0,1811-16. 
Ph il 1816. 

BRAZTHWAITE, F. G. 0. MX Ball. Coll, 
Ox . A O nslow, 1862-3. 

BRAITHWAITE, Joseph. A Chambly, 1829-42, 
1851 -3. 

BRETHOUR, William, RA. T.C.D.; o. 1817, 
Mon. A Ormstown, 1887-54 ; Durham, 
1811-71. Retired 1872. 

BROOME, F. A La Prairie, 1841-8. 

BROWN, Clement Deolmuo. M.A„ Bp.'* Coll., 
Len.: b. 1851, Eng. : o. D. 1880, P. 1881, Qne. 
A Hlilguwnki 1881-5 ; tr. N.R [p. 865]. 
BROWN. Robert Wyndham. B.A., Bp.’s Coll., 
Lon.: a. D. 1880, P. 1881, Qne. A Melbourne, 
1881 ; Labrador, 1882-8 ; tr. N.R [p.885]. 


BALFOUR, Andrew: h. Ireland; o. I). 1832, P. BROWN, William Rose; ed. Bp.*s CoR, Len.; 
1888, Qne. A Hay do Cndeurs. 18.13-7 : Itiriero a. 1). 18H6, P. 1887, Mon. A Aylwin, 1872-8 ; 

da Loup, 1838; Stafford, 1889-48; King*.*, Iron Hill, 1870-80. 

1849-6$ ; Xlcolet, 1866. Pensioned 1867 ; riled BURGES. Henry. A Nioolet, 1836-61. 

Feb. 13, 1891. BURBAGE, Henry Gean?e.M.A. Bp.’s Coll* Len.*. 

BALFOUR, Andrew Jaokson, MX Bp.’s Coll., b. Quebec ; o. D. 1848, P. 1850, Que. A Hath* 

Len.; b . Waterloo, Qne. ; o. D. 1869, P. 1872, Ac., 1849-71. Pensioned 1872. 

Qne. A Hatley, 1872-81 ; Que. (Marino Him. BURBAGE, Baby R. A AuWgny Ac* 1819-36 ; 
liltal), 1888-92. Qneheo dre., 1837 ; Anhigny, 1839-40 ; Print 

BALL, Joeiah ; o. D. 1878. Fred. A Maseoiu'lie, Lovl, 1843-6. Pensioned 1846; died Dee. 
1881; Ltilimd.ir, 1887 8; Mugilnlcii Islands, 1861, Mont real. 

1889 92. BUBT, Frederiek ; o. P. I860, Mon. A Hunting- 

BALL, Thomas L., M.A. B|l'h Cull., tan. ; h. don, I860 4. 

Compton, Que. ; «. D. 1865, V. 18G6, Qne. A BURTON, Junes Edwia A Terre Bonne, 

Inverness and Ireluml, 1865 -83 ; Drom|it»u Ac, 1820-6 ; Rawdon, 1 827-82. 

18K4-90. ff«. BURWELL, A. K. A Nioolet, 1819-1; Hall 

BANCROFT, Ohsrles. A Bt. John's, 1848-81. (anil Dytnwn, Up. C.), 1832-6. 

BANCROFT, Charles, MX McGill Coll., Mon. ; BUTIEH, John; o. Qne. A Kinguy. W*. 
ft. Mon. ; rt/. McGill Coll, and ChIuhGoII., Oun. ; . 1848- A 

o. D. 1865. F. 1869, Huron. A Potton, 1872-5. GABBY, John, D.D. Bp.1i Coll., Lea; ft. Ireland j 
BABIOW.J. A Buckingham, 1886. o. I). P. 1850, Qne. A Leeds, 1851-8 ; Print 

BERNARD, Walter Charles, MX Bpi's ColL, Levi, 1855-8. Met. [A* a 873.] 

Lea ; ft. Sldpson, Que. ; a D. 1884, P.1885, Qne. CHAMBERS, Junes. A Magdalene Islands, 

A Bury, 1884-5; Melbourne, 1886 ; Port Ncuf 1877-85. Ret. 

Ac., 1887-9. OHAFHAN, Thomas' Shaw, MX Bp/s ColL, 

BXNET, William. BX Toulouse ; ft. 1827, Jersey; Len.; o. D. 1B48, F. 1848, Que. ADudsweUAc* 
a D. 1813, Lea A Malbaie, 1851-4; Fort 1850-86. 

Neuf, 1818, COCHRANE, John, A La Prairie, 1884. 
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CMQDB, Vraaeisj k& Denham; o. S. 1880, P. 
1881, lion. A Clarendon, 1863-4; Aylmer, 
1884-7. 'Mm. ■ tr. Up. 0. [p. 873]. 

OOGKLAX, Junes. 183S-9 (no fixed station); 
tr. Uo. 0. [p. 8731. 

COLSTON, Robert Waller, MJL Bp.’* ColL, Len. ; 
3.8b. John’s, FA; oiD. 1878, P.1880, Quo. A 
Port Neat, 1878-88; Ascot, 1887-8; Ascot 
Come r. 1880-1 ; DndsweU, 1898. 
CONSTANTINE, Isaac, 1LA. Bp.*a CdU, Len. ; 
A Bradley Hall, Lana; «. D. 1880 Quo* P. 1852 
Mon. A Btanbrldge, East, 1851-8. 
OOQKE8LEY, Fredsriok John ; 5. Fob. 10, 1839, 
Ifiton; ed. Eton and S.A.C.; weut to Natal, 
8.P.G., I860, reg. on account of Golcnaoism ; o. 
Qua A Labrador, 1888-3; Bonrg Louis, 
1868-4-5. Hu. ill ; died in England. 
CORNWALL, John. A La Chine, 1849-50; 

Maeoouehe, 1851-5 ; La Colle, 1856-81. 
OOBVAN, J. H. A Coatioook Ac., 1873-4. 
COTTON, Charles Caleb ; o. D. Un, P. Qua A 
St. Aman.l and Dunham, 1804-7 ; Dunliam, 
1808-48. Died 1848. 

COX, Joaeph Ohunhill. B.A. K.O.W. ; o. D. 1866, 
P. 1871, N. Beotia. A Brompton and Windsor, 
1890-8. 

OBOBBE, Silas {tr. N.F.L. [p. 857]). A Capo 
Co vo, 1856-64. 

CUSACK, Edward. A Gaspe Way, 1838 9; 
Clarendon, 1840-1 ; PereC*, 1842 ; the flrstAngli- 
enn MiHsionacy to visit (18-LU) Qnolsso jwrtlon 
of Labrador [mu 147-8]. Hu. Ill; died at 
Beading Feb. 13, 1867, aged 83. 

HAUErtti., John. A Eaton, 1849-61 ; Cooksliire, 
1862-4 S Port Ncuf, 1865-9. 

DAVIDSON, John. A Cowansville, 1851-71. 
DAWEB. W. D ; o. P. 1840, Mon. A Mt. .lolm, 
1842-8. Died 1828 at St. John’s, of fever caught 
wliilo attending fdek emigrants. 

HERB AGE, Jamea Benjamin, B.D. Bp.'s ColL, 
Leu, 188ft ; 6. Mar. 7, 1815, WLlluckliy, Nor. ; ml. 
8.A.C. ; c. D. 1868, P. 1869, Quo. A Jlopetowu 
Ac, 1869-72; Port Neuf. 1872-8; Stoueliain, 
1879-81 ; W. ftamptou, 1882-91 ; Bourg Louis, 

BE ORUOHY, P. A Milton, 1873-80. 

BE LA MAKE, P. A Oaspe Bay, 1868-84. 

BE NOULIPIeD, Joaeph. A Malbaio, 1866-8. 
DICKSON, Herbert A. A Randborn, 1891-2. 
DINZEY, Joaeph. A Compton, 1870, 1873-3. 
DOOLITTLE, Luoiua. A Ptopebinc, 1828-33; 
Sherbrooke, 1843-7 ; Lcunoxville, 1847-62 

sfeTSL (. refugee Missionary from Now 
York in 1777 [seep. 855]). Anted as Chaplain to 
the British troops, Moutreal, and S.1M1. Mis- 
sionary to tlio Mohawk Indiaus near there to 
1781. Visits England 1781-2. Appointed to 
Sorrell, 1788-7; WUliam Henry, late Sorrell, 
1318-1808 ; St. Amend and fcirehcstcr, 1798-9 ; 
and L'Assomptlon, 1799. Hu. 18U3 [pp. 189 -43]. 
DBIBOOLL. Jolin 0. A Iti lere du Loup, 
1919-9 ; Berthier, 1830-1. Died. , 

BY VRRHET, Edward (Canon), M.A. King’s 
t CWL, Fred.: ft. Cmfon; o. D. Froi, P. 1853 
Mon. A Heiuyvme, 1851-3; Heuuniugford, 

■BBfiaanaNK- «,*-*** 

Qn#,; o. DklStt, F. 18 M, Qnc. ALalnwlor, 

A M ontreaL 1831-2 ; St 8tcpheu’s,1853. 
EVERY. Oharlsa Philip; A QamUngay: ed. 
&AAj*lX 1853,^*1858, Quo. A Ireland 
and Inverness, 1855-9. 

BMPBOITJohn (Obnon), MJL McOm Unlr, 
Mon.; i. Kilkenny ; ed. Kilk. OolL and T.C.D. ; 
AD. 1870, P.1871, Mon. A Montreal, V Dtocn. 


FALLOON, Daniel, D.D.; o. 1849, Quo. A 
Clarendon, 1842-3 ; Melbourne, 1848-64 [p. 148]. 
FAULOOEER, William Gower ; b. Feb. 2U, 1868, 
Humtmoiioenx ; td. 0.3LS. ColL, IsL ; o. D. 1881 
Lon, P. 1881 Caledonia. A St ■ Sylvester, 
1880-7 ; Cookshire, 1888 ; Ireland, 1890-1. 
FLANAGAN, John (fr. F. Ont. [p. 874]. A Leeds, 
18 44-5 ; Maacoocho, 1848-60; LoCldno, 1861-64. 
FLEMING, Oharlea B. ? A 1839; Sldptou, 
1830-17. 

FOBEST, Charles. A Bury, 1847; Grenville 
ACy 1848-59. 

FORSYTHE, William Thomae ; b. July 11, 1863, 
Ohulmsfbnl ; ed. H.A.O. : o. D. 1883, 1>. 1884, 
Quo. A Sandy Beach, 1883-5. 

FORTIN, Ootave, BA. Bpi’s Coll., Tsui. ; b. 1842, 
Iberville, Q.; o. D. P. 1861, Mon. ASoreL 
1887-9 ; tr. Man. [p. 878]. 

FOSTER, John, B.A. Bp.'s Coll., Len. ; b. Kil- 
kenny, Ir.; o. D. 1862, V. 1863, Qne. A 
Uoatioookc, 1866 -70 : 1874-86. 

FOTHERGILL, Matthew Monkheuae; b. Ctefn- 
rliyohdir, Mon. ; rtf. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1857, P. 1859, 
Qne. A Quebec Marino Hospital, 1878-88. 
FOX, James. A Mille Isles, 1872-3. 

FULLER, Hugh Samuel : «/. S.A.C. ; ». 1). 1876, 
Fred. A Tlxime, 1H76-8 ; N. WakvBeM, 1879. 
FULLER. Thomaa Brook, JJlDl, I1.C.L. ; b. 16 July 
1810, Kingston, Coil ; o. D. 1833, 1*. 1835, Qne. 
A La Cldiio, 1834-5 ; tr. Up. C. [p. 874]. 
FULTON, Jamea ; ed. Bp.’s ColL, Ism. : o. D. 

1 848, Mon. A linssell Town Ac„ 1848- 53. 
FYLES, Thomaa W. ; b. Enfield ; ed. York Coll. ; 

». D. 1862, P. 1864, Mon. A W.Brotne, 1805-71. 
GARLAND, John William ; b. Canada ; *»/. Trlu. 
ColL, Tor.; o. D. 1871 C. N. Y**rk, V. 1873 
Mon. A Ely and N. Htukely, 1874 ; 8. Stnkcly 
and Bolton, 1875-6 ; 8. Htnkulv 1881. 

GAY. J. L. A Melbourne, 1868-6. 

GIBSON, Samuel. A Montreal, 1854-6. 
GODDEN, John ; o. D. 1854, P. 1855, Mon. A St. 
Jlyadntlie, 1865-6 ; Puttou, 1856-65 ;tr. N.F.I* 

GULDEN, Thomaa, B.A. Bp.’s ColL, Ism.; b. 
N.F.L. ; o. D. 1862 Qne, P. 1863 3lon. A 
Muscouclic, 1866-9. 

GRIJFIN, Joseph. A Goto of Chatham, 1851-65. 
Retired 1866. 

GUEROUT, Naxoisso. A Riviere du Loup Ac, 
1839-54. 

GUNNING, H. TL 1830 (no fixed station). 
HARDING, Geo. T. ; ed. Bp.’s Call, Len . ; o. D. 
1875, 1*. 1876. A Durham, 1875-85; Sandy 
Bench, 1887-92. 

HARPER, Edward Jamea, B.A.Bp.'s Coll, Len. ; 
o. D. 1881 Quo, P. 1883 Tor. A Melbourne, 

1882- 3. 

HARVEY, Richard Jamea; ed. Bp/s Coll, Len. ; 

o. D. 1877, P. 1879, Que. A Shlgawaki, 1878. 
HAZARD, Henry. A Sherrington, 1843-54; 
On slow, 1867-9. 

HELLMUTH, Rt Rev. Iaaao (D.D. Lam. 1853, 
D.C.L Trlu. Coll, Tor, and D.D. Bin's Coll, 
Un, 1854) ; erf. to be a Rabbi, became a con- 
verted Jew, waa then cast off by Ids friends at 
Berlin, received as S.F.G. Student, Bp.*a Cull, 
Len, and Cobourg ColL, Tor. ; o. D. P. 1846, 
Quo. A Sherbrooke, 1818-53 (also l*rof. Bp.'s 
ColL, Lni.); coos. Coadjutor of llurun (title 
“Bishop of Norfolk") in 1871, and became 
second Bishop of Huron same year. Ret. 
Bpri?. 1883. 

HEPBURN, Jamea, M.A. Bp/s ColL, Len.; ft. 
Aruprior, Scot. ; o. D. 1870, P. 1872, Quo. A 
(1 ) Labrador, 1870 1 ; Dnimmoiuiville, 1872-3 ; 
(1) L, 1874-8; George ville, 1879-82; Magog, 

1883- 8. 

HESSELTIRE, S. X A Bromville, 1858-9. 
HEWTON, Richard W„ M.A. Bp.'a Coll, Len. ; 
ft. Bourg Louis, Que. ; o. D. 1884, P. 1883, Quo. 
A Ireland, 1884-90. 

HOUDIN'Klehaal (of NJ. [Mipp.l36,8ft4]).Tha 
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first Anglican clergyman In Canada, detained 
at Quebec by British Generals, 1750-61 [p. 186]. 
HDUGK, William; o. P. 1866, Quo. & New 
Carlisle In. 1886-6 ; tr. Up. C. [p. 875]. 
KUSBAHBTsdgar Bell; S&SA.C.; o. D. 1888, 
P. 1888, Qna A St. Sylvester, 1888-91. 
“TWIN, J.; « - 


ed. T.CJ). ; o. P. 1848, Mou. A 
Montreal, i 851-8. 

IEWDLE. B. A Clarendon, 1871. 

JACKSON, Christopher. (7 A 1889) ; llatley Ac., 
1880r48. Pensioned 1849. 

JAflESON, Jobs. A William Henry (or Sorel), 
1811-88 . 

JXNKZN8, John Hea, BA. Bp-’s. Coll., Lon. ; 5. 
Gagetown, N. Brim. : o. O. 1855, P. 1850, Quo. 
A Frampton, 1855-73. 

JXNXINS, Louis Charles {tr. N.S. [p. 80S]). 
A Quebec, 1882. 

JOHNSON, Thomas. A Hatley, 1820-9 : A libit s- 
ford (or Yomaska), 1830-51. Pcuwioncd 1852. 
Abbotsford, 1858- 9. Retired 1860. 
JOHNSTON, John. A Ga*pu, 1838-40 ; (l) Hull 
and (2) Aylmer, 1812-54; (2) A, 1855-63 ; 
(1) II 1864-82. 

JOHNS, 9 * James. 8. Stanbridge, 1842-50; Bed- 
ford, 1851-68. Pensioned, 1883. 

JONES, James W. (son of alxive), 11.A. Bji.’s 
ColL, Len.; o. 1). 1858, Qne. 8. Drummond- 
Tllle, 1858-60; Stoiieham, 1801. /to.; died 

about 1868-9. 

JONES, Septimus. 8. Cape Cure, 1855-9. 
JONES, William; 5. Tavistock ; o. D. 1613, P. 
1844, Que. 8. Farnliam Ac., 1618-55 ; Potton, 
1856; Granby, 1857-78; Brome, 1879-87. Died. 
JUDD, P. E. 8. L’Acadie uud St. John’s, 
1861-3. 

JUBDABB, -. 8. Gaspc, 1819. 

JUDGE, Arthur Homer, MJL Bp.’s Coll., Len. ; 
b. Montreal; o. D. 1882, P. 1883, Quo. 8. Cook- 
shire, 1888, 1884-5. 

ZAAPOHE (or ZAAPXE), Carl Julius (a Ger- 
man Lutheran) ; ed. Univ. of Kilnigulitrg : n. 
1). 1865. Mon. A Bowman (Germans), 1865 -6. 
HEMP, John, B.D. Bp.’s Cull., Len. ; h. In Suffolk ; 
o. D. 1847, P. 1848, Que. A Bury, 1HIK-G3; 
Com pton, 1864-70 ; Leeds. 1871- 88. 

HEB, Matthew, D.D. (tr. Up. C. [ p . 875]). A 
Cl) Sandy Beach, 1859-62 ; Gasjie Basin, 


1863-70; (llSJL 1872-82. 

KING, E. A. w. (son of William). A Durliam, 
1871-4 ; Georgeville, 1878-7 ; llivierc du Loup 
on faae t 1878-0. 

ZING, William : o. D. P. 1840, Que. A Robin- 
son Ac., 1840-2 ; Bury, 1843-6 ; St. (riles (Trav. 
Missy.)’ 1847-65 ; St. Sylvester, 1866-82. 

KITTSON. H. A Potton, 1878-8. 

XNAGG, Eiohard. A Stanstead, 1819-80 ; IUvlcro 
du Loup, 1830-1 ; Gaape, 1821-3. Recalled. 

KNSSMT, Eobert. A Frampton, 1838-47. Era ill. 

LADY, V. 0. A Melbourne, 1890-1. 

LEEDS, John (fr. P. Ont. [p. 875]). A Coteau 
du Lac, 1 898-47. 

LEFEYE E, 0. P. 7 A 1881 ; Sherbrooke, 1822-9. 

LEWIS, Eiohard ; ed. Bp.’s ColL, Lun. ; <i. D. 
1848, Mon. A Port Neuf, 1848-52. 

LINDSAY, Yon. David. M.A. Bn/s Coll., Len. ; 
b. London ; o. D. 1851, P. 1852, Mon. A Pronto 
Viliam and Stukclmr, 1851-1. 

LINDSAY, Eobert, MJL Bp.’s ColL Len. (brother 
of D.); b K London; o. D. I860, P. 1951, Mon. 
A Bromo Ao„ 1850-71. 

LLOYD, Aodoribk Ebeneser John (tr. N.F.h. 
[p 858]). A Shlgawaki, 1886-8; tr. PJJ.1. 


v Y. ; ed. Bp.'s ColL, Len. ; o. D. I860, 

One. A Leeds. 1850. . 

LOCKHART, Anthony Dixon ; b. 1824, Dumbar- 
ton, Soot.; o. D 1850, P. 1851, Quo. A Now 
Glaogow and Kilkenny, 1850- 02 ; La Colic, 
1863-75: Ormstowu. 1876-81 [n. 149]. 

LONSSELL, Yon. Eiohard, NLA. Bp.’s ColL 
Lea. (ad. alio T.O.D.); A Inland; o. dTp! 


1889, Qne. j Canon of Montreal 1871, Ardn. of Bb 
Andrew’s 1876. A Kingsey, 1839-42; Dan- 
ville, 1843-8; Mdbonrne, 1847; La Prairie, 
1848-59 ; SL Andrew's, 1B60-92. 

LUNDY, P. J. A Quebec, 1840-9; St. Mar- 
tin's, 1845. Mat. 

LY8TEB, William Gore, BJL T.CLD. ; o. D. 


1856 Do wn, P. 1859 Qua’ A Cape Cove, 18 
HA CCAE THEB, John G. A Bourg Louts, 1865-8. 
HA0EIN, Thomas. A St. llyaointlie, 1869 ; 
Granby. 1855. 

XoZEOwN, John; ed. Bp/s ColL, Len.; o. D. 
1618, Mon. A E. Prampton, 1848-8; Hem- 
tningford, 1850. 

MACLEOD, J. A Potton, 1853. 

HAOKASTEE. John. A Gore, 1838-18; Tem- 
pleton, 1819-60. 

MAGILL, George John. A Btoncliam, 1850-80 ; 
Drummond vlllc, 1881-4. 

HANING, Parsons G. A Quebec, 1841 ; St. 

Svlvwter, 1842 ; St. Giles, 1843-6. 
MANSBRIDOE, H. P., B.A. A Brampton and 
Windsor, 1883-4. 

KATHEBS, Eiohard ; b. 1840, England ; at. 
Keetemll (Aril. ; o. Dp. Qne., D. 1870, P. 1873. 
Mall Nile, 1871-3. 

MERRICK, Joseph ; b. Cork; o. D. 1883, P. 

1H6G. Mou. A Brandon, 1859-62 ; Kildare, *1879. 
HERRICK, William Chad. A H. Frumpton, 
| 1851 4 : Berthiur, 1854; Riviere du Loup cn 

j haut, 1H55- 65. 

MILNE, George. A (1) Bay of CluUcurs, 1841- 
1 00: (2) >Yw Carlisle, 1851-8; (1) B. of Ch., 

1859 66 ; (2) N.C., 1806-73. 

MIL TON, J. I. A Itnwdon, 1834. 

MITCHELL, Robert; ed. SJLC.; o. D. I860, 
l 1 . 1862, Que. A Stoneham, 1R60-72. 
MONTGOMERY, Hugh ; o. D. 1854, P. 1855, 
Mon. A Sutton, 1H56-9 ; St. Ammnd (Pliilip- 
burg Ac.), 1866-71. 

K0RICE, Charles. A Flats, 1842-7; La Colie, 
18 18-55. 

MORRIS. Charles J., M.A. K.C.W. A Gaspc 
Bay, IK 10; Port Neuf, 1841-8. Died 184H at 
Queliec of fever caught while attending sick 
emigrants at Grosso Isle. 

MORRIS, William. A Huntingdon, 1849-53 : 
Buckin gham, 1854-63. 

MOTHERWELL, Thos.,B.A. Bp/s Coll., Len. ; o. 

D. 1872, P. 1878, Moil. APnrtage du Fort, 1881. 
M0UUPIED, J. (7 DE HOULttXED) [p. 889]. 
A Bond Ac., 1857- 9. 

MOUNTAIN, Jehoahaphat (brother of flnt Bp. 
of Quebec). A Tliree Rivero, 1794-1800. Meg. 
on apt. on Govt. Lint at TJL 1800 and Mon- 
treal 18uV[p. 143L 

MOUNTAIN, J. J. B. A Coteau du Lac, 1848-56. 
MURRAY, George Henry Andrews, B.A. Bp.'s 
Coll., Len. ; o. D. 1889, P. 1890, Que. A Rich- 
mond, 1690 ; Harford and Dixville, 1890-9. 
KUS8EN, Thomas W., MJL Bp/s Coll., Len. : 
5. Montreal ; o. D. 1866, P. 1858, Mon. AJtarn- 
ham J 1882-71. 

NESBITT, A. 0.; o.P. 1865, Mon. A Aylwin, 
1864-6. {8re p. 876.] 

NEVE, Frederiok S. A Clarcnrlon, 1843-53; 
Huntingdon, 1854 00; Grenville, 1861-70. 
Retired. 

NEWNHAK, Bt Bev. Jervoia Arthur, MA. 
MqGill Unlv., and Then. Coll., Mon. Hon. D.D n 
HtWohn’s Coll., Winnipeg ; b. near Bath ; o. D. 
1878, P. 1880, Mon. A Onslow, 1878-80 ; eon*. 
Second Bishop of Moohoiiqu in Holy Malty 
Church, Winnipeg, on August 0, 1893. 
NORMAN, Arthur, MJL A Gaspe, 1897 ; Quebec 
Ac., 1898-39. 

NORWOOD. Joseph W. A Magdalen Islands, 
1886-9 ; Shiguwakl, 1890-1. Met. [8ee p. 863.] 
NYE, Mennr Wason, 1LA. Bat ColL Lea; A 
Paultoa Som. ; o. D. 1861 WJf. Yon, F. 1370 
Mon. A Iron Hill, 1873-8. 
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Mohawk and Oneida allios from New York. 
Returned to N.Y. £pp. 136-7, 139, 168]. 

O’GRADY, O. da 0., BJL A HemminKfbtd, 
1851-4. 

PARKER, George Henry j erf. S.A.O. ; o.D. 1863, 
P. 1864, Mon. A Dunham, 1863-4 ; Hunting- 
doikl865-7 ; Kingsey, 1869-1874. 

PARKIN, Edward, A Cliambly, 1819-28 ; Sher- 
brooke, 1830-1 ; tr. Up. G. [p. 876]. 

FABra, Edward Cullen; 6. England; o. D. 
1844, F. 1849, Quo. A Val Gartler, 1846-64; 
Cuokshire, 1866 ; Eaton, 1866 81 ; Nlcnlet, 
1888-7 ; Arthabaska, Louisville, 1888-9 ; Xioo- 
lct, 1890, d ied Dec. 31, 1898, at Waterside [p. 3]. 

PARNTHER, O. B. ; 6. W. Indies ; erf. England ; 
o.D. 1840, F. 1811, Mon. A St. (lilcn,Meguntio 
Co., 1840 ; Huntingdon, 1841-3 ; Montreal, 1843-6. 

FEARSE, Arthur Henry; o. England. A Fort 
Keuf ami Dtrarg Louis, 1868-65. 

FENMEFATHEK, Thomas, 11. A. T.G.D. ; ft. 1823, 
Cashel. A Bourg 1 mills, 1851-3. 

PERCY, OUbert ; b. 1810, Ballymnycr ; «/. T.C.D. ; 
o. D. 1832, 1*. 1833, K Union.-. V A 1849 ; Quebec, 
1862-60. 

FETRY, Henry James, B.A. : h. Qucliec ; #rf. 
Bn.'s Coll., Tail., anil Qinmi's Coll., Ox. ; o. 1861 
I Eng.) by ll|k Madras, P. 1863 York. 8 Dan- 
ville, 1866 78, 1881 -3 (Shlptoil, 1879 Mil). 

PLEEB, Robert C. (?A 1H11) ; Russel Town, 
1842-7. 

PYKE, James W. : 6. Quo.: <•*/. Up. Can. Coll, 
Tor.; a. I). 1839, F. 1811, Que. A Cotoau, 
1841-2; Yaiulmill, 1H 13-92. 

RAMSAY, James. A St. Martin, 1848. /fra 111. 

READS, John; a. F. 1866, Mon. A Ma«c«raclii\ 
S. Patton, Ac., 1865. 

BED, Charles Peter, MJL : b. Cornwall. Out.: 
a. D. 1836 Quo.. 1*. 1836 Mon. A Rawdon, 1836-7 ; 
La Prairie, 1838-9 ; Compton, 1810-53 : Sher- 
brooke, 1864. 

XEID, James, D.D. ; «. 1813, Quo. A St. Annuiul 
(FreUpibiirg Ac.), 1816-65. Did! 1883. 

BDKIBA Gem. A Poitou, 1859. 

RICHARDSON, Thomas ; 6. Bristol : a/. S.A.C. ; 
(wrecked in Bohemian on voyage from England, 
1864 ;) a. D. and P. 1864, Que. A Bun-, 1SG4-8 ; 
New Liverpool, 1872 C ; Que., 1 Dlocn. org. 
Bee. S.P.G., 1883-92. 

RZ0HM0ED, John P. ; «/. S.A.C. : a. D. I860, F. 
1861. A Labrador, 1862 : Leoila and Brampton, 
1863-7; drape Basin, 1868-92. 

RICHM0BTD, William, HA. T.U.D. A Compton, 
1869-65. 

RX0PEL, Solomon, M.A. Bp.V Coll., Tam., M.D. 
N. York TJulv. and Bp.*s Coll., Mon. ; h. 1841, 
Renfrew, Ont; a. D. 1868, P. 1869, Quo. A 
nu ffii len Islands, 1870-5 : Yaleartier, 1876-92. 

ROBERTSON, David (tr. Up. C. [p. 876]). & 
Rtanbrlihns 1833-0 : Montreal, 1647 ; La Chine, 
1838-43 ; St. Martiu,l841-8. 

ROBINBON. Frederiok (Canon), M.A. Bp/s Coll., 
Leu.; h. Waterloo, Que.: a. D. 18i7, V. 1848, 
Que. A Abbotsford and Hougeniont, 1852-3. 

R0BXN80N, O. O. A Clarendon, 1 864 -71. 

B0E, Yu. Henry, D.D. B|Cs Coll., Lon ; ft. 
Canada ; o. D. 1862, P. 1853, Quo. : (Anduiu. of 
Que. 18RH). A Ireland and Inverness, 18* -5 ; 

_ Melbourne, 1868-71 ; Baruston, 1892. 

BCE, Veter ; 6. Thnrles, Ireland ; o. D. 1877, 1 . 
1878, Que* A Inverness, 1877-92. 

ROGERS, Edward. A HoeheJagn, 1861, 1M4-8. 

B0X12T, Charles. A Rawdon &<%, 1846-64 : 

_ Thorne, 1865-8 : Core, 1869. 

BOB, Henry. A Ireland and Inverness, 1862. 

ROBB, Edward George William. A Riviere du 
I£up en bus, 1842-69. Retired 11870. 

1018, Oeosge K'Lood. A Drummoudville, 


ROBB, William Moray. A Inverness, 1861 ; 
Drumm ondvllle. 1866-9. [See p. 879.] 

ROTHERA, Joseph; erf. Dur. Univ.; o. D. 1889, 
Niag. A Leeds, 1889-93. 

RUDD, James Sutherland, BA. Queen's OolU 
Cam. ; 6. 1776 ; Quebec, 1800-1 (Up. G. 1801-3 
[tee p. 870] ). A WiUiam Henry (Sorel), 1803-8. 
Died 1808. During hla Incumbency lie buried 
his wife and all his children save one [p. 143]. 

RUDD, Thomas, BA. Dur. ; 6. August 6, 1863, 
Durliam : o. D. 1880, 1*. 1889, Que. A Raiul- 
liora, 1890; Melbourne, 1891-3. 

SALMON, George. A Shefltonl, 1838-38.- 

BEAB0RN, W. M. A Kildare, 1865 ; Rawdon, 
1866-70. 

SEAMAN, John. A N. Wakefield, 1873-8. 

B0ARTH, A Campbell, M. A. Bp. ( s Coll. Lcn.; 6. 
Scotland ; a. D. 1867, F. 1858, Mon. A Adams- 
ville, 1857-62. 

SCOTT, Yen. Joseph (Anln. 1862). A Brume, 
184-1-8 : Dunlinm, 1849-66. Died Aug. 1866. 

SCULLY, J. G. A New Glasgow. 1879-80. 

SENXUSR, H. J. A Montreal, 1846-6. 

SEWELL, E. W. (son of Chief Justice Sewell) ; 
o/D. 1821, Que. A Quebec Ac., 1829-49. 

SEWELL, H. B. A Qucliec 1838-43. 

BHAND, Alexander. A New Glasgow, 1866. 

SHORT, Robert (tr. Up. G. [p. 877]). A Pens*, 
1840 -60; Cuim Cow, 1861-4; Stoneliam, 1855; 
Leeds, 1856 -GO : Mnntmorenei, 1861-79. Died. 

SHORT. Robert Quiche. A St. Amandaml Dan- 
ham, 1800-1. Bet. for Govt, apt Three Rivera 

sM/jonatW A La Prairie, 1833-1; tr. 
to Up. C. [n. 877]. 

SIMPSON, Samuel Hoare : erf. Bp.’e Coll., Len. ; 
a. D. 1848, Moil. A Upper Ireland, 1848-60. 

SLACK. George. A Granby, 1843 50; do. anil 
Milton, 1851 -62 ; Bedford. 1863-72. Retired 1873. 

SBKITH, B. B. A Onslow. 1872-8. 

S MITH . F. A George ville, 1871. 

SMITH, Frederiok A. ; 6. Ireland ; a. D.P. I860, 
Que. A Gaupe, 1866 ; Gcorgevlllc, 1874-5 ; New 
Liverp ool, 1877. 

SMITH, Frederio Augustus ; 6. 1826. Mountntb, 
Jr. A Malbaie, 1851-2 ; Port Neuf, 1863. 

SMITH. F. R. : erf. SA.C. ; o. D. 1876, P. 1877, 
Mon. A West Sheffonl, 1879-81. 

SMITH, John. A Sutton, 1866-71. 

SMITH. Percy W. iSee p. 877.] A Eardley, 
1865-9. 

STEPHENS, B. B. A Montreal Ac„ 1834-82. 

STEPHENSON, Richard Langford, MJL, Bp/s 
Coll, Lon. ; ft. Scotland; o. D. I860 Que. P. 
1 861 Mnn. A Buckingham, 1851-3 : tr. P. Ont. 

B^EyeSs, Albert, M.A. Bp/s Coll., Len. ; ft. 
Canaria ; o. D. 1875, P. 1876, Que. A Hereford. 
1877 -81; Hatley, 1882-6. 

STEWART, Rt Rev. end Honble. Oharies, 
D.U. Corn. Ob., Ox, Fellow of All Souls, Ox. : 
ft. April 13, 1775 'son of the Earl of Galloway). 
A St. A maud, 1807-17 ; Hatley, 1818 ; Visiting 
M iwy. L. A Up. Canaria, 1819 25; tout, (second ) 
lip. of Quebec at Lambeth, Jan. 1, 1836. Dieil 
in London on a visit, July 13, 1837, and was 
buried at Kcnsal Grecii [pp. 144-8, 167-8, 167 , 

STEWART, Gharlea Henry, BJL T,C,D. , ft, 
1820, Mountmorris ; o. D. 1844 Dub, P. 1846, 
lVr. (i A 1849.) 

STRONG, Samuel Bprott. A Hull, 1837-41 ; tr. 

BTl) ARlf, P Hraxy Coleridge, M.A.,Bp.'sColl.,Leii.; 
ft. 1/mdon : o. D. 1871, P. 1874, Que. A Booth 
L ouis, 1878-90. ^ „ 

STUART, John (a Missionary refugee from New 
York [tee p. 866]). A Montreal (Indians Ac.), 
1780-6 [p. 140] ; fr. Up. 0. [p.«77]. 

SWSBARD, John. A Gaspe, 1819-33. 

SUTHERLAND, Gem J., IULBp.'a Coll., Lon. : 
o. D. 1890, Qua. A Labrador, 1880-1. 
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SUTTON, Edward Omye; ft. England: o. D. 
1844, P. 1841, Qoe. A St. Bemi, 1848-54 J 
Bdwaidstown, 1855-91. 

SWEET, J. H. 8.; ft. England, ed. SJLO.; a. 
D. 1878, P. 1874, Que.A Stoneham, 1878-8 ; 
New Carlisle, 1877 ; ir. N3. [p. 887]. 

SYKES, Jeerne Samuel (sen.) A Clarendon, 
1855-8; Sutton, 1860-8: Quebec, 1868-9; do. 
Marine Hospital, 1870-7. 

SYKES, James Samuel (jun.); ft. 1818, London ; 
U9.T. Bp.'j ColL, Leu. ; o. D. 1879, P. 1875, Quo. 
& West Prampton, 1874 81 ; Klngwy, 1888-99. 
TAXBS, B. 0.. If JLBp/aColl., Len. ; ft. London ; 
o.D. 1865, P.1866, Quo. A Bourg Louie, 1867 ; 
Riviere du Loup, 1880-8 ; Magog, 1880-98. 
TATE, Pranoia B. A Montreal, 1857-61. 
TAYLOR, A. A St Sylvester, 1884-5. 
TAYLOB, A. 0. ; o. D. Mnn. A St Hynclnthe, 
1868-4 ; Lakefluld Oort*, 1865 ; Cliatluim (Ions, 
1866-9. 

TAYLOB, Jonathan (an ex-Lutlinrau Minister); 

n. 1891, Quo. A Eaton, 1891-49. Pensioned 1850. 
THOMPSON, Iaaao M. ; *1. Up.'* C..1L, Tati. ; 

o. D. 1871, P. 1874, Quo. A Danville, 1884-8; 
Gnpclton, 1889 ; WatcTvIlh*, 1890-9. 

THOMSON, Iaaao. A Windsor, 1879 3. 

George, B.A. Bp.'s (Toll., Lon.; 
ft. Coventry ; o. D. 1874, P. 1875, Quo. A Stau- 
nton] 1878-84. 

THORNLOE, Jamee. A Gcorgcvillu, 1869. 
THORP, 0. A linry, 1875-6. 

TOCQUE, Philip Ur. Up. C. [p. 877]). S. Hope 
TiOtm Ac- 1863-8. 

TORRANCE, John. A Mnecnuchc, 1640-7; Point 
Levi, 1848-56. Pensioned 1857. 

TOWNSEND, Mioaiah; o. D. 1815, P. 1H|G. Que. 
A. Christie A Caldwell Manors, 1815 -95 ; Culd- 
wdl, 1836-47 ; Clnrcnccville (formerly Christie 
Manor), 1848-70. 

TUN8TAL, James. A St. Amaiul A Dunham, 
1801-3. B e*. 

TVNSTAL, John. 8. Montreal, 1 788-94. n*s. on 
apt on Govt list, Montreal [p. 143], 

▼AN LINDE, Jacob. A W. Framptroi, 1847-59. 
VIAL, William Stephen; ft. London; n. D. 

185 0, P. 1 860, Qne. A Inverness, 1861 5. 

VON. IFFLAND, Anthony Aaron, M.A. Bp.’* 
ColL, Len. ; o . II. 186VP. 1863, Quo. A Port 
Neuf, 1865-5 ; Yal Cartier, 1886-9. 


WAINWBIOHT, Richard, o. D. 1684, P. 1856, 


WALTERS, John; ft. Oct 16, 1819, Tor^ Devon; 
fd. SJLO.; Om D. 1866 VnL, P. 1867 Quei A. 
Magdalen Islands, 1886-9 ; Magog, 1889-79. 
WARD, Robert G.; o. D. 1859, Que. A Upper 
Ireland, 1859-70. 

WASHER, Chari ea Briggs; ft. July 90, 1848, 
Horsham : ml OM E. Coll., Islington ; o. D. 
1871, P. 1874, Quo. A Inverness, 1871-6 ; Bramp- 
ton, 1876-89; Harford, 1883-7; Dlxville, 
1888-9; Port Ncuf, 1890-3. 

WEARY, E. Ur. N.F.L. [p. 850]). A Riviere 
•In Loup, 1889-09. 


WEBBTEB, Prederio Mather. B.A. Bp.'s ColL, 
lien.; o. D. 1879, P. 1880, Que. A. Labrador, 
1879-81 ; Bury, 1882-4. 

WETHE RALL, A. P. A Btukcley 1854. 

WHITE, Iiaao P. ; o. Que. A Bromo, 1841 ; 
(■humbly, 1845-09. 

WHITTEN, Andrew T. XLewls, 1848-9 ; Water- 
loo. 1650-62, and Slirifonl, 1850-71. Retired 
i 1872: died Duo. 7, 1891. 

! WHIT WELL, Richard (from Kng.) A St 
j Annand (riiiilpshurgh Ac.), 1826-59. Retired 
! 1860. 


; WILLIAMS, ■ -. A Riviere du Loup, 1821. 
! WILLIAMS, P. S. A Snrel, 1855-6. 


• WILLIAMS, Tegid Aneurin (fr. Kaffir, [p. 895]). 

A DudswelL 1889- Oil. Hr*. 

; WOOD, S amue l B. A DramnirnidvUlc, 1819-26. 
i WOOLRYCHE, Alfred Jamea. A(l) Stoueham, 
1856-9 ; I 'id lit Levi, 1860-73 ; (1) 8., 1877-8 ; 

Bury, 1670-81. 

: WRAY, H. B. A Morin A c, 1863; New 
Glasgow, 1KC3-4. 

; WRIG HT. H. E.. 11. A. A Ascot Corner, 1801-2. 

1 WVR TELE, L. 0. A Upton, 1872-8. 

! WVRTELE, Louie 0., MA. Ilp.*a GolL, Len.: fr. 
QiipIkw ; n. D. 1859, 1>. 1861, Que. A Acton 
Vale*, 1863 84, 1886-92 (Bury. 1885). ■ 

YOUNG, Thomas Ainelie. MA. Up.’* Coll., 
Luiu; o. D. 18-48, P. 1840, Quo. A St. Martin, 
1848 56 ; CnUwi du Luc, 1857-01. Died Aug. 
25, 1891. 


UPPER CANADA , PROVINCE OF ONTARIO (1784-1892)— 381 Missionaries 
and 387 Central Stations. [See Chapters XVIII. and XX., pp. 136-141 and 
163-77.1 

(Dioceses of Tobotto, founded 1839 ; Hubgx, f. 1857 ; Ontario, f. 1863 ; AlAOXA, f. 1875 ; 
Niagara,!. 1675.) 


ADAMSON, William A. A Amherst Island, 
1841-8. 

ADDISON, Robert, MJL THn. C olI n Cam. (win- 
tered at Quebec, 1791-3). A Niagara anil 
Mohawks on Grand River, 1792-1829. Died 
1839 [pp. 155-6. 159, 166]. 

ALEXANDER, James Lynne (fr. L.C. [p. 868]). 
A Baiton, 1844-7 ; Reltfleet Ac., 1848-67. 

ALLEN, Thomas William, B.A. T.C.D.; ft. Sligo ; 
o. D. 1847, V. 1848, Tor. A Midland District, 
1850-1 ; Portsmouth, 1853 ; Cavan, 1853 7. 

ALLMAN, Arthur Henry; ft. Oct 6, 1853, Nor- 
wich ; a. D. 1889, P. 1890, Alg. A Fort Sydney, 
199 9-93 ; Ufflngton, 1893. 

ANDERSON, Onstavue Alexander, M.A. T.C.T. ; 
A Mackinac; o. D. 1848, P.184B, Tor. A 
Sauit St Marie (Indiana), 1848-50 ; Quinto Day 
Ondlane Ac.), 1860- 7 [p. 168]. 

ANDERSON, John (fr. Ea [p. 808]). A Port 
RTI&1838-49. 

ANSLEY, Amca. A Merab, ,1834-9 [i tee LXL, 


T. H., MJL A Bauh St Merit 
1560-L Am. 


APPLEBY, Yen. Thomas K. M. V, M.A. 
Lambeth, 1H66 ; ed. B.A.C. ; o. D. 1865, P. 1866, 
Hiir. A Clarksburg, 1866-75. 

ARCHBOLD, Oeorge (fr. LA [p. 888]). Visiting 
Missy., 182H-9; Cornwall, 1830-40. Died Oct 14, 
1840. 

ARDAGH, B. B. A Slianfcy Bay, 1848; Barrie, 
1843-57. 

ARMOUR Samuel; n. D. 1837. Qne. A Peter- 
borough, 1837-31 ; Cavan, 1833-68. 

ARMSTRONG, David. A Moore, 1861-75. 

ARMSTRONG, J. 0. A Ohlnguaoouqr, 1855-7. 

ATKINSON, A. Puller (fr. P.Q. [jx 868]). A 
Bath, 1838-41 ; St Catherine 1 !, 1841-57. 

BAKER. J. Stamen ; ft. Bendon, Ir.; o. D. 1801, 
P. 1803, Hut. A Wyoming, 1808-6. 

BALDWIN, Edmund. A Toronto, 1851-7. 

BALDWIN, W. Devereux, DJ>. A Cornwall, 
1812-18; fr.KO. fp. 068]. 

BARTLETT, H. A Blenheim, 1878-8. 

BARTLETT, T. H. M. A Shanty Bey, 1841; 
York, 1843; York MSI* lMI-A 
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BARTLETT, Philip George ; erf. Cobourg OolL ; 
o. 184ft Tar. ft Carrying Plan* 1846-9; 


HARWELL, Edward Jukae. ft Sandwich, 1897-8 ; 
London, 1899-11; Oarleton Place, 1888-48; 
WUlianudrarg, 1847-68. 

BEAVEN, Edward William, SLA.; o. 1887, Tor. 
ft Arnprior, 1870-4. 

BEATEN, James. ft Norway Villa, 1858. 
mftJ.ir.LlU. ft Bice Lake, 1858-7. 
BEDTOBD-J0NE8, Yen. Thomaa, MX LL.D. 
(TAD.), DAL. (TAT.); 6. Jan. 18, 1HS0, 
Cork; o. D. Dub* P. Cork, 1855; (Anln. 
Kingston, 1881). ft Kitley, 1862-5; Ottawa, 
1868 -7. 

BEER, Homy ; 6. ticnnmlas ; o. D. 1881, P. 1883, 
Alg. ft St Joaeph'a Island, 1BB1-7. Bn. 
BELL, Christopher Bello ; fr. Frame, Ront. ; ed. 
Baoino CJolL, U.B., &o.; o. D. 1866, P. 1867, 
Out ft Douglas, 1867-8 ; Eganvillo, 1869. 
BELT. William, M.A. Trln. Coll, Tor.; 6. 
Williamsburg, Out.: o. D. 1850, P. 1851, Tor. 
ft Scar borough, 1853-4. 

BETHUNE, Rt Rev. Alexander Neil, D.D. 
(rnn of a Presbyterian minister [tee p. ISO] ; o. 
1823, Que. ft Crimtdty, 1H23-6; Cobourg, 
1897-57; (Areh.ln.of York 1847, eons. Bp. of 
Niagara, and Coodj. Bn. of Toronto 1867, anil 
became second Biu of Toronto saraii year). 
Died 1879 [p. 755]. 

BETHUNE, John (brother of above); o. 1814, 
One. ft Elisabeth Town and Augusta, 1814 17. 
BETTBIDGE, William, ft Woodstock, 1841-51 
BLAKE, Dominick E. ft Adelaide, 1888-46; 
Tboninill, 1847-57. 

BT.AKEY, Robert ft Prcscot, 1822-1 ; Auguxtu, 
1825-9 ; Present, 1830 52. 

BLEA8DELL , William, M.A. T.C.1). : h. 1810, 
Preston; ft D. 1845. P. 1846, Chw. (V ft 1848-9) ; 
Port Trent, 1850-7. 

BOOEBT, D. F* M.A. TAT. ft Kitley, 1865-7. 
BOOMER, Vary Bar. Michael. LL.D. TAD.; 
ft. Jan. 1, 1810, Lisburn lr. ; ft D. 1840, 1*. 1841, 
Tor. A Gault, 1840-67 (became Dean of 
Hur on 1875). 

B OTOV, G eorge ; o. 1846, Tor. ft Orillia, 1850-2. 
B0UB7ZELD, Thomaa : ft. Toudon ; erf. Cobourg 
OolL: o. D. 1850, P. 1852, Tor. ft Woolf Island, 
1859-6 ; Northnort, 1856-7. 

BOWER, E. 0. ft Seymour, 1850-1 ; Midland 
District 1852-3 ; Barrlcfiold, 1854-7. 
B07DXLL. James, BX (/r. P.Q. [p. 868]). ft 
Braocbridjre. 1885-02. 

BOBER, BTC. ft Mcrsca Ac., 1850-1 ; Tain- 
worth. 1868. 

B&ENT, Henry; erf. Cobourg Coll. ; a 1846, Tor. 

ft Banleflelu, 1851-3 ; Clarke. 1854-7. 
BROUGH, Charles Cresbie, B.A. ft (it. Mnni- 
tonlin Island, 1841; London, 1 842-57 [pp. 1 69-70], 
BR OWN , Oharlsa. ft Molaldde, 1850 6. 
BROWN, Frederick Davy ; eft Huron OolL: ft 
D. 1878, P. 1878, Hur. ft Clarks., urg, 1878-81. 
BULL, George Armstrong, M.A. TAT.: ft. Dub- 
lin ; A D. 1851, P. 1811, for. ft Barton, 1854-7. 
BURGESS, H.J. ft Kitley, 1868-9. 

BURNS, Joseph William, B.A. TAD.; o. D. 
1865, P. 186ft ft Lanark, 1865-7; Ahnoute, 
186ft 

BUR NHAM, Hark, ft Rt. Thomas, 1829-52; 

BuSmnL&htt'l. ft Tamworth, mi 
BURT, William Arthur John ; erf. TAT. : ft D. 
_ 1881, Alg. ft Burk's Pallsand Port Carling, 1 892. 
BYRNE/John (Bum® J. 1826 7 the same), ft 
BwhyoftHil ■ lSfS*6i 

CAMPBELL, Robert Fronds. ft Goderich, 
D. 1820, Que. ft 

- Belleville . 1821-44. 

CAMPBELL. T. B. A Staflonl, 1863-ft 
CABEY/Mx. A Walpole Island (Indiani), 
1844-i Ae.Cp.178]. 


CARMICHAEL, Vary Bev. Jamas, MX, DAL. 
Bp.'s OolL, Lhl; ft Ireland ; eft Trinity Dnbt 
Sohool ; 0 . A 1859, P. I860, Hur. ft Clinton. 
1850-67 (became Dean of Montreal 1881). 
CARRY J. (? fr. LA [p. 868]). ft SaultSte. 
Marie, 1865-7, 

CARTWRIGHT. Robert B. ft Kingston, 184L 
CAULFIELD, Abraham Bt. Geoige. ft Burfbrd, 
1847-52 ; St. Tliomos, 1853-7. 

CHANCE, James ; ft. 1828, England ; erf. Chelt 
CnlL: o. D. 1856, P.1857^Tor. ft Paisley, 1878 ; 
TyrconnelL 1870. 

CHOWNE, Alfred W. H. ft Bornean, 1881-9; 
Kmedale, 1890-2. 

CLARKE, James, ft St. Catherine's, 182M1. 

«*-*“«*»■** 

CLARKE, W. 0.; erf. Cobourg OolL ftPaoken- 
luun, 1852 ; Lamb's Pond, 1863-7. 

CLERK, C harles Robert ft Mary Lake, 1881-9. 
0L0TW0RTHY, William, ft WanlHvflle.1861-2 ; 


Drambo, 1869-4 ; Mount Pleasant, 1865-7. 

CODD, F. (/r. LbC.[p. 869] ). ft Bnidcnhall, 1878. 

COGHLAN. James (fr. L.C. [p. 869]). A Part 
Hope, 1830-6. 

COLE, Joseph Stinton, BJL St John's CnlL, Cam. ; 
o. D. 1873, Tor- P. 1K75, Alg. ft Brooebridge, 
1HH1 2 ; Manito waning. 1884-5, 1886-7. 

COLEMAN, James, ft Walpole Island, 1841-3. 

COOKE, George Brega ; ft. Mt Pleasant, Ont ; 
erf. T.C.T.; o. A 1878, 1». 1879, King, ft 
Kault btc. Marie, 1888-4. Bet. » 

COO PER , Henry, ft Blenheim, 1880-1. 

COOPER, Henry Cholwell. ft Devonshire 
Sett lenient 1840-9 ; Ktobicooke Ac., 1850-7. 

COOPER, Richard Stephen ; <». D. 1862, l 1 . 1863, 
Huron, ft Paisley, 1863-7; Arran and 
Southampton, 1867-81. 

CORDNER, Robert ; ft. Dublin ; erf. Horan Coll.; 
ft A 1868, P. 1869. ft Paisley, 1869-75. 

COX, R. Gregory, ft Prince Edward, 1850-1; 
Wdlingtou, 1852-7. 

GREEN, Thomaa ; o. 1826, Que. ft Niagara, 
1826-58. 

CROMPTON, William; fr. Manchester; ed. 
Chester Tr. Call.: a. A 1875, P. 1879, Alg. ft, in 
Muskoka District 1877-82; Aandin, 1884-9. 
lie*. Planted over 20 churches In tbe back- 
woods. 

CRONYN, Rt Rev. Benjamin. M.A^D.D^T.OD. ; 
ft. 1802, Kilkenny; o. D. 1826 Rap., P. 1827 
Tuam. ft London, 1882-53. Com. first Bp. of 
Huron Oct 28, 1857, at Inmbetli. Died Sept ft 
1H7I. 

CURRAN, John Philpot ; o. A 1856, F. 1857. ft 
friutluunpton, 1860-7 ; St. Mary's, 1860-70 ; 
WalkertoHjl 871- 5. 

DARLING, William Stewart, ft Mono, 1842-8; 
Scnrborongli, 1844-52 ; Toronto, 1853-7. 

DAUNT. William, MX; ft. Ireland ; o. A 1885, 
P. 1866, Hur. ft Dungannon, 1866-8; Bayfield, 
1868-70. 

DAVID, W. ft Brockville, 1853. 

DAVIS. William ; ft. Ireland ; ed. Huron CdL; 
o. A 1864, P. 1867, Hur. ft Blenheim, 1864r7; 
Wlugliam, 1876-7. 

DAWSON, A. ft Madoo, 1873-5. 

DEACON, Job ; ft. 1784; o. 1 828, Qne. ft Adolphus 
Town end Fredericksburg, 1828-50. Died llay 
1SB0L 

DENROOHE, 0. T. ft Aruprior, 1W8-7 ft Rat 

DENEOCEE, Edward, M.A. (from Ireland). & 
Brockville, 1838-58. A«.ilL 

DESBARBEfl, Thomas Cutler, MX RXLW. : sw 
D. 1875, P. 1876, llur. ft Aylmer, ldOl-Sj 
Dorchester, 1888-5 ; Eastwood, 1868-8. 

DEWAR, E. H. ft Sandwiolh 185G-T. 

DIXON, Yen. Alexander, BX King's OoD- 
Tor.; ft. Ireland: a. 184ft Tar.*, (Ardn. at 

D’OLXER, R* H. & Petertorougn, ine «. 
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DOWHIE, John, B.D. Western Unlv., Ou. j e. D. 
1MB, P. JgTO^Hur. A Colchcetor, 1871-5; 

pilEU, J. A Bayfield, 1861-7. 

F,T.W. A Pinch, 1873-7. 

EQKLXH, A.F. A Mailoo, 1876-8. 

; j . ; «*■ Oobourg OolL A Hamilton, 1850. 

1 Gottfried i A. 


i Roeeington. A Bororloy (formerly “ Bas- 
tard •% 1826-9 ; Younge, 1826-32. 

ELWOOD, Edward Lindsay, BJL T.C.D. ; 6. 1811, 
Cork. A 1848-0 ; Goderich, 1850-7. 

1VAXB, Franois. A Woodhoiuie, 1838-38 ; anil 
1851-8 (Slmcoc, 1839-50). 

William; A. May 15, 1854, Liverpool; 


EVANS, 

td. St, Bern ColL 


o. D. 1880, P. 1800, Alg. A 


Aspdin, 1890; Schrellier, 1890-2. 

EVANS, William B. A Durham. 1863-75. 
FALLS, Alexander Sydney, FLA. T.C.D. ; A. Ire- 
land; o. D. 1850 Dub., 1 
Adelaide, 1863-8. 

FAUQUIER, Rt Rev. Frederic Damon; ft. 
June 1817. Malta : td. OoFmurgCoH. ; a. D. I K45, 
F. 1816, Tor. A Huntlngford, 1851 ; Korea, 
1852-7. Com. first Bishop of Algonm OrtnlMT 
28, 18^3, at Toronto. IMed l)cc. 7, ISHI, Toronto, 
of heart disease [p. 174]. 

FIDLER, Thomas. A Fcnclon Falls, 1840-7. 
Drowned 1847 by boat being carried over Fen- 
don Fa lls. 

FIBBER, Andrew. A Finch, 1865-8; Lanark, 
1869-72. 

FLANAGAN, J. A Barton. 1830-43 [srr p. 809]. 
FLBTOHER. John, M.A. T.C.D. and T.&T. : ft . 
dumbly, Q. ; o. D. 1846 Que., F. 1848 Tor. 
A Mono, 1 851-7. 

FLETCHER, Robert A Mersca Ac., 1861-2; 
Colchester, 1803-6. 

FLOOD, John. A Richmond. 1841 55. 

FLOOD, Richard. A Beckwith, 1833 ; Caradoo, 
1834-46 ; Delaware, 1841-55 [pp. 171-2]. 
FORBES, Al e xa nder Oharlsa ; «f. Hur. ColL : o. 
D. 1878^ F. 1878, Hur. A Bayfield, 1878; 
Fal sley, 187 9. 

FORSYTHE, J. W. A Pembroke, 1878. 

FRA HER, Donald. A. Esquciwliig, 1851. 
FRASER, John Franoia, B.A. Queen's Coll., 
Kingston; o. D. 1875, P. 1876, Ont A Plan- 
tagenet. 1878. 

FRENCH, Charles Albert; td. C.MB. ColL, 
Islington ; o. D. 1880 Lon., F. Rip. A. Hunts- 
villa, 1883 ; tr. N.B. [p. 865]. 

FRENCH, William Henry; o. D. 1878, F. 1880, 
Tor. A Grmvenhurst, 1892. 

FRITH, I. 0. A Queeustou, 1821. 

FROST, Roderick; b . Esacudcn ; o. D. 1881, F. 
^lHM^Al g^A Shcgulandah,. 1 8R8J2. 


ul)., F. 1851 Tuarn. 8 . 


Brock, D.D., D.C.L. (tr. 


L.O. [p. H69]). A. Thornlil, 1840-57; Anln. 
of Niagara, 1869; eons, first Bp. of Niagara 
1875 in St. Thomas', Hamilton, Can.) Died 
DeOk 17 1884. 

GANDER, George ; td'. Wycll ffe Coll,, Tor. ; o. 

D. 1887, Alg. A. Bandriilge, 1888-9. 
OABRETT, Riehard ; ml. Oobourg Coll. ; n. 1845, 
Tor. A Brock, 1846-57. 

GARRETT, Thomas, B.A. T.C.T. ; b. Maghem- 
1M B* 7 B. P * 1868> F * 1W9|0llfc> & Cumberl Ancl, 

GAVILLER, Ooargo Herbert; 5. Tconmscth, 
Gan.; erf. Wydltfc ColL, Tor.; o. D. 1885, P. 
18M, Alg. A Parry Sound, 1888-09, 
OEDDES/Very Rev. J. Gamble, D.C.L. T.C.T.; 
ft. Kingston, Gan.; o. D. 1834, F. 1835, Que. 
& SbBiiUon, 1841-51. Died Nov. 16, 1891. 


Warsaw; td. Germany; o. D. 1877, F. 1878; 
Hot. A Ragle, 1880-L 
EDGE, John. A Bentlnck, 1851. 

ELLIOTT, Adam. AGrand River, 1853 [p. 169]. 
ELLIOTT, Franois Oore. A Colchester, 1840-57. 
ELLIOTT, Joseph; td. T.C.T.; o. D. 1877, P. 
1878, Ont A Finch, 1878. 


GIBSON, John. A Georgians, 1841-51 
GXLLK00R, Gowan. A North Boy, 1889; Bud, 
bury. 1 890-1 ; Roseeau, 1899. 

G1V1HS, Saltern. A Quints Bay (Indiana), 
1831-50 ; Oakville, 1851 ; Toronto, 18SS-I 
[p. 1871. 

GODFREY, James, BJL T.O.T. ; ft. Oarrlgaline ; 
o. D. 1861, F. 1859, Tor. A Niagara, 1859; 
Goal burn and Huntley, 1858-7. 

GRAHAM, George. A Trafalgar, 1887-50; 
Nassagawoya, 1851-9. 

GRAS8ETT, Elliott, B.A. Tor. Univ.; o. 1843, 
Tor. A Fort Erie, 1850-1, 1858-7 (Toronto, 
1859). 

G1A5GSTT, H. J. A Toronto, 1841, 1859-1. 
G REEN, William. A Bomba Ac* 1884-6. 
GREENE, Frank F. W. (tr. Man. [p. 870]). 

Aflault Sto. Marie, 18R5-B. 

GREENE, Thomas. A Wellington Square, 
1843-57 

GREIG, William. A Kingston, 1850-5. 
GRIBBLE, Charles B. A Lake Erie, 1841; 
Dunnvllle, 1842. 

GRIER, John; o. D. 1894, F. 1828, Que. 

A Carrying Ware, 1824^11 ; Belleville, 1841-53. 
GROUT, George R. F. ; o. P. Qua 1828. A 
Grimsby, 1827-50. 

GROUT, George William Geddea, mTa. ; ft. 
Canaria ; o. D. 1860, P. 1861, Tor. A Syden- 
ham, 1H63-I ; FnrtlnmL 1885. 

GROVES. J. S. A Victoria, 1852-7. 

GUNNE, John ; nl. Culxmrg Cell. ; o. 1845, Tor. 
A Dawn, 1851 -7. 

GUNNING. William H. A Brockville, 1830-2, 
1846; Youngc, 1837; Toronto district, 1888 ; 
Elisabeth Town and Lamb's Fund, 1B39-52. 
HAINES, Samuel Charles. 8. Durham Ac., 
1880-2. Jit*. UL 

HALLEN, George ; erf. Trin. ColL, Ox. ; o. D. 
1817, F. 1H1H, Wor. A l'enetangnishlnc, 1840- 
57. 

HALLIWEU., H. A Finch, 1870 2. 
HARDING, Freeman; ft. Canada ; td. Huron 
OdL: o. D. I860. P. 1867, Hur. A Aylmer, 
1866-70 ; Mitchell, 1871-ft. 

HARDING, Robert ; A. Limerick : td. Cobourg 
ColL; o. D. 1843, F. 1844, Tor. A Emily, 
1846-57. 

HARPER, W.F. 8. ; o.Quc. A Newcastle, 1838 ; 

March, 1839-40 ; Bath, 1841-53. 

HARRIS, Jamaa. Travelling Misty., 1852; 

Mountain anil Kdwoodeburg, 1851-7. 

HARRIS, Hiohael ; o. 1819, Que. A Forth drc., 
1819-52. 

HARRIS, Samuel. A Townsend, 1834 ; Water- 
ford, 1865. 

HARTS, Richard. A Richmond, 1828; Beck- 
with, 1829 33. 

HA YWOOD . Henry. A London, 1853. 
HEATHER, O. A. A Ontario district, 1862. 
KEATON, H. [we p. 888]. A SaultSte. Marie, 1882 
HEBD EN. J. A Hamilton, 1853. 
HENDERSON, William, D.D. Trin. ColL. Dnh. ; 
ft. Londonderry i o. D. 1857 Datl^F. 1858 
Me ath. A Pembroke, 1869- 9. 

KERCKKER, W. H. A Kingston, 1841-0, 
1 853. 

H10JUE, John (from Irelaud) ; o. 1849, Tor. A 
Fcnelnn Falls, 1H59-7. 

ML, Arthur. A GwiUimbnrg, 1851-7. 

HILL, Bold Oudmore, 1LA. A York and Grand 
River, 1841-57. 

HILL, Georgs S. J. 8 Mono, 1844 ; Stanley 
Mills, 1845-50 ; Markham, 1851-7. 

HILL, Jeffezy, M.A. Untv. Tor.; a. D. 1868, F. 

1869, Hur. 8. Mcaford, 1875-9. 

HILL, Rowland. A Proton, 1866-9. 

HILTON, J. A Norwood, Asphortsl, 1854-5; 


Pcrrytown, 1855-7. 
HINGES, John “ 


Fszzrtt;ft. Belfast; erf. Queen* 

ColL, Bd. ; o. D. 1860.P. 1869, Hur. AEsater, 
1881-4; lngersoll, 1M5-7. 



MISSIONARY ROLL. 


Sim William; A Marvport; ed. St Beat 
ColL ; o.D. 1872, F. 1874, Son. & Clarksburg, 
1876-7. 

HOBS ON, W . Hoij. A Olwtluun, 1848-9. 
HODGKIN, Thomas Isaao, M.D.: o. D. 1866, 
P. 1866, Hur. A Kincardine, 1866-78. 
HOLLAND, Henry, BA. Queen's ColL, Cam. ; b. 
. Balthby; o. D. 1841 Dur., P. 1848 Olies. A 


TyroonoelL 1860-7. 

HOUGH, William (/r. L.CL [p. 870]). A Brant 
ford and Woodliouse, 1826-7. Her. Ill [p. 167], 
HOUGHTON, T. A Knot Town, 1888. 
HUD SON, T . A Lanark, 1878-7. 
HUTCHINSON, James. A Mcafonl, 1868-66; 
Kirton, 1888-8. 

INGLES, Charles Leioestar, M.A. ; o. Tor. 1848. 
A Stamford, 1861-8. 

JACOBS, Peter; o. D. 1868, P. 1867, Tor. A 
Mahnctooeluiing (Indians), 1868-64. Died 
1864 of consumption [p. 171, and “Transla- 
tions,” Ojlbwa, p. 800]. 

JAMIESON, Andrew $ed. Cnbourg ColL, Tor. ; o. 
1848, Tor. A Brock, 1848 6 ; Walpole Island 
(Indians), 1845-67, 1881-86. Dial Juno 84, 

JHNxj88, 1 E. , ]i. A Tam worth, 1889; Pem- 
broke, 1870. 

JXPH00TT, F., 11.U. (tr. Man. [p. 879]). A 
Burk's Falls, 1887. 

JESSUP, H. Bate. A Dniiilnn and Anenstcr, 
I860; Port Burwcll, 1863. 

JOHNSON, John. A March, 1940 1. 

JOHNSON, William. A Sandwich. 1829 -39. 
JOHNSON, W. A. A Cohuurg, 1 863. 
JOHNSTON, Biehazd Waller ; ft. Ireland ; */. 
T.O.1). ; o. D. 1869, P. 1881, llur. A Proton Ac., 
1861-2. 

JOHNSTONE, B. W. (? same as alwvc). A Col- 
chester, 1876-9. 

JONES, Heaney Leonard. M.A., B.D., T.C.D. ; 6. 
Brookvillo ; o. D. 1868, P. 1867, Ont. A Mudoo, 
1887. Died 1891. 

HELLOG, B. Benaon. A Eastwood, 1861-6. 
KENNEDY, John ; ed. Colxiurg ColL; u. 1848, 
Tor. A Grand River (Indians Ac.), 1850, 
1866. 

KENNEDY, Thomas Smith; o. D. 1839, Mon., 
P. 1840, Tor. A Clarke A Darlington, 184U-52. 
XER, Matthew, D.D. ; b. Ireland ; ed. Cohourg 
Theo. ColL ; O.D. 1848, P. 1845, Tor. A March, 

1847- 54 ; Osnabruck, 1855-7 ; tr. 1*C. [p. 870], 
XEYB, George ; b. Rosliu, Ont. ; n/. Bexley Hall, 

Ohio ; o. I). 1861, P. 1868, Hnr. A Chatsworth, 
1868-4, 1878-81 (Holland, 1885, 1873-7); 
Sullivan, 1866 ; Exeter. 1887-78. 
XXBBYr«rdooh Charles ; ed. Mon. Th. Coll. ; 
o. D. 1887, P. 1889, Alg. A Fort WiUlam West, 
1888-98 

KNIGHT*, Samuel Enos; ft.Oct. 28,1884, Barbados; 
ed. Cod. ColL ; o. D. Gui., P. Barb. A Brace- 
bridge, 1688 ; Port Carling, 1884-7. 
ZAMFJC6N, Arohlbald. B.A. T.C.T. ; b. Canada ; 
o. D. 1850, P. 1851, Tor. A London, 1852 ; 
Blanohar d, 1853-7. 

LANGH0BNE. John (ex-Curatc HarthiU, Class.). 
A Grtamqul district, vis. : Emost (or Ernest 
Tbwn),wid Fredericksburg, 1787-1813. Ret. 

LAufiS^Villiam B., B.A. T.C.D.; 6. 1819, 
. Yonghal A Nepance, 1849 57. * 

LEEDS, John. A Elisabeth Town Ac., 1818-2NI 
Fort Eri e. 1884 8 ; tr. L.C. [p. 870]. 

LESSING, Ralph. A Ammeter (and Grand 
Elver Indiana), 1880-9 ; March aiul Huntly, 
- 1890-1; Hamilton, 1833-3. 

LEERING, William; ed. Bt Bees Coll. A 
Ammeter &o, 1816-1 8 ; Chippewa 1880 -40. 

Un, Stephen, LL.D. A Toronto, 1848-57. 
L^uTlbirt Bev. John Trareie, M.A. T.C.D., 
DJ>, LLD. ; b. 1885, Garrycloyne Castle, Ir. ; 
f- D. 1848 Chen, P. 1849 Dowr.. A Ottawa, 

1848- 60 ; W. Hawkesbuiy, 1861-1 ; Brodkvflle, 


1864-7. Gnu. Har. 96, 1869, fink Bp. of 
Ontario. Became Archbishop of Ontario and 

LINDSEY, J. G. B. A Matilda, 1180-10 : 
Wllllanuburgli, 1841-1. Died Doe. 1846, of 
fever c ontracted wlUle visiting emigrants. 
LLWYD, Thomaa ; b. Salford ; o. D. 1876, P. 
1878, Alg. A Gravenhurst, 1889 ; Huntsville. 
1884-98. 

LOGAN, William, M.A. T.C.T. ; 6. Scotland ; e. 

D. I860, P. 1851, Tor. A Cartwright and Man- 
. vers, 1861-7; Mlllbank, 1869. 

LOW, George Jacob; 6. Calcutta, ed. T.C.T. ; 

o. D. 1884, V. 1 885, Hur. A MiUbaiik l 1864-7,l872. 
L OWE . H. P. A Aspilln, 1890-9. 

LUNDY, Francis James, D.C.L. A Niagara, 
1848-9 ; Grimsby, 1860-7. 

KaeALPINE, Harvey; erf. Cbbonrg ColL; o, 
1845 Tor. A Kemi.tville, 1846-60. 
XAOAKTNEY, G. JD. A Plantagenet, 1864-6. 
Ret. ilL 

MACAULAY, Allan. A Young St, 1888 ; March, 
Huntly, and Goulbouni, 1897-9. Died. 
MACAULAY, William. A Hamilton, 1819-87; 

Hallowed, 1886-38 ; Picton, 1839-63 [p. 150]. 
XaoGEORGE, Robert Jaokaon. (? A 1841) ; 
S trects ville, 1842 7. 

HACHLn, Charles John. A Port Arthur, 
1HHS 98 [Y 189B-92]. 

HacINTYRE, John ; 6. 1807, Scotland ; o. D. 
1811, T. 1848, Tur. A Orillia. 1841-9 ; Murray, 
185(1 ; Carrying Place, 1861: tr. Tasmania 
Li». not!]. 

Hack, Frederick. A Williamsburg, 1831 ; 

Ortiiatmink, 1831 A 1838; A mlu-rst burg, 1839-53. 
M ACKE NZIE. F. H. A Mountain, 1870-8. 
XoKENZIE, J. G. B. ; ed. Cobourg ColL ; o. 

1815, Tor. A Toronto, 1848-55. Ret. ill. 
HA0KINT0BH, Alexander. A St. Tliouas 


(“Port Talbot"), 1824-9. 

HcHOBJNE, John Xer, M.A. Kingston Univ. : 
b. Melbourne, Q. ; o. D. 1867. P. 1868, Ont. A 
Lanark, 1897-9 ; Thunder Bay, 1880-4. Ret. 
HcMURRAY, Yen. William/im. D.C.L.: b. 
1810, Ireland: o. D. 1833 Quo, P. 1810 Tor. 
A An caster Ac., 1841-58 (became Aniu. of 
Niagara, 1875). 

KaoNAB, Alexander. D.D. A Bice Lake, 1851-9 ; 

Darlington Ac., 1853-7. Died Nov. 15, 1891. 
HAGNAH. William Burbury ; ed. T.C.T. ; o. D. 

1884, P. 1885, Alg. A Burk's Foils, 1884-5. Bet. 
MAGRATH, James (from Ireland). A Toronto 
Ac., 1887-60. 

HARSH, J. Walker. A Horn, 1850-2. 

KARSH, Thomas William, B.A. Tor. Univ. ; o. 
1848, Tor. A Pickering, 1850-1 ; Equalling, 
185 2-7. 

XATTHEWB, OhariM. A Yonge, 1836-8 ; York, 
1838-41. 

MAYEEHOFFER, V. P. & Markham, 1830-2, 
1 843-50. 

KAYNARD, George. A Toronto, 1840-1; Logans- 
ville, 1813-50. 

HELLISH, Henry Frederick ; b. Worksop ; o. 
D. I860, P. 1862, llur. A Wllmot and Haysville, 
1861-71 ; Holland, 1878 ; Mb Pleasant, 1873-5. 
MERRITT, R. N. A Gore district, 1850-1 ; 
Barton, 1852-3. 

MIDDLETON, Isaac. A Kincardine, 1859-63. 
wtt.t.ct , Andrew ; 5. UA ; ed. Tor. Uulr. ; 
e. D. 1883, P. 1864, Hur. A Shipley, 1883-4 ; 
Hnwick and Wallace, 1865-70 (Liatowdl, 1866) ; 
Tyrconneb 1877-8. 

KILLER, John, M.A. T.C.D. A Ancestor, 1810-40. 
MITCHELL, Riohaid,BJt.T.C.D.; ft.abontl880, 
Monaghan. (7 A 1848-9) ; Toronto, 1810-1 ; 
York Mills, 1858-7. 

K00XRIDGE, Oharlea Henry, DJ>. T.O.T. ; A 
Brantford, Can. ; o. D. IMS, P. 1869, Out. A 
Madoo, 1868-71. YQig. Sec. &?jQw Niagara 
Diooen, 1883-92. 
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KflflO T MB Tagua! ed. Oo hon r tr OolL g o. 
1848, Tar. & Warwick, 18484ftTmatMd^ s 

HOFFETTjW. B. A CWcbester, 1867-8. 
MONTGOMERY, Hubert A. & Dungannon, 
1861-8: Aylmer, 1863. Died V 1866. 
MORGAN ,Ed want A Barrio, 1866-8. 
MOBLEY, Hpna«. 8, Grand Mur (Indiana), 
1888-6: Chatham, 1887-17. 

MORRIS, Ebenemer. Trar. M isqr, 1848-7; 

Merrickville £o- 1848-67. 

MORRIS, J. Alexander, MJLBp.*s ColL, Len.; 
b. Blirnle, Ir.; o. D. 1868, P. 1868, Moil. 8, 
Pakenham, 1854-7. 

MOUSE, William. & Faria, 1841-9. 
KOBTluB, Arthur, MJL Gam. 8. Warwick, 
18 41-6; Ad elaide. 1846-68. 

MORTIMER, George. 8. Thornhill, 1883-46. 
■OUVTADTBalter J. & Cornwall, 1817-29. 
MULHOLLAHD, Arthur Hill Rigoud ; b. 1823, 
Ballynahlnoh ; ed. Foyle ColL 8. Owcn’a 
Bound, 1849-67. 

MUL EIBS, Hannibal. 8. Fakenliam, 1841-60. 
XULOOK, John Auguotiu; b. Ireland; «/. 
T^.D. ; o. D. 1849, R 1846, Tor. 8. Carlton 
Place, 1847-60; Froileriokabiirgli with Adol- 
phustown, 1861-7. Hr*. 

MuRPH Y, W. 8. Wingham, 1866-75. 

MYERS, Frederick (an ex-Lutheran minister) ; 

O. 188(1 Quo. 8. Matilda, 1880-31. 

BELLES, Abraham; o. 1830, Quc. 8. Grand 

River (Indiana), 1839 37 ; Bmntfonl, 1H53. 
NESBITT, A. 0., BA.. Bp.’a Coll., Lpii.; o. D. 
1864, P.1866, Mon. A Pembroke, 1871-7 [aw 
p. 87 0]. 

HlWMAV, Edvard Edmund; 6. Wiltshire ; ed. 
St. Beea ColL; o. D. 1859, l 1 . I860, Hnr. A 
Perth Co„ I860; Howlck, Wallace, dsc., 1860-8 ; 
Kirk tOP. 1863-6. 

IUK0, John Henry, 1LA.M.D. Kingston ColL; 
A Toronto ; o. 1). 1870, P. 1878, Ont. 8. Tam- 
worth, 1870-5. 

NOBLE, William Thomas, B.A. Dur. ; o. D. 1876, 

P. 1877, Bln. 8. Gravonlrarst, 1888-91. Hr*. 
NORRIS, William H. ; o. D. 1840, Tor. 8. Scar- 
borough, 1840-3. 

NUGENT, Garrett, BJL T.C.D.; 6. 1822, You- 
uhaL A Barrie. 1868-5. 

0*L0UGHIIN, A. J. 8. Storrlngton, 1866-78. 
O’MBABA, Frederick A., BA*, LL.D., T.C.D. ; b . 
Wexford ; o. D. 1887 Loil, P. 1838 Quo. A 
Baulfe Ste. Marie (Indiana), 1839-41 : Ot.Mana- 
Aoulin Island (Indiana), 1841-60 [pp. 168-71, 
and ItaandatloniL Oilbwa, p. 8001. 

OSBQBNX, AIM W„ B.D. T.C.T. Ur. Man. 

10.8791). A.Gravonhurst, 1884-7, fir*. 
OSIER, FeatherstoaeLafce, 3LA. ATocumactli, 
1841-57[p. 1611. 

OSLER, Henry Bath; 6. Falmouth ; o. D. 1843, 
F. 1844, Tor. 8, Bathtowu, 1 844-7 ; Lloydtown, 
1848-37; and Albion, 1861-7. 

PADFXELB, James William ; ed. Up. Can. ColL ; 
a 1883. Que. 8. March and Huntly, 1833-8; 
Beckwith, 1839-48, 1847-68 (Knuiktown, 1841- 
6) , Carry ing Place. 1863. 

FAXME^Arthim A Guelph, 1838-53 (Gore, 


Wellington, 1868; Bnrfard, 1861-0 sBldhaond, 

PHILLIPS, Samuel H. A (1) HUtboro, 1881 ; 
Plimpton, 1864 ; H. (1)1866-7. 


1841). 

FABNXN, 


Edward (fr.L.C. 


rine'a, 1 828 ; Ir. L.C. [p. 87?]. 

PATTERSON, Ephraim, M.A. A Cohourg, 1860 ; 
Porfemnouth onaWoolfe Island, 1861 ; Stratford, 
1 868-7, 

PATTEBSOH, B. 8. A Btrathroy, 1866-70. 
FATTOH, Hazy; o. D. 1889. V. 1880, Quo. A 
Oxford. UIW- 18 ; Kemptville, 1830-46 ; Oom- 

John. A Whitby (with Pickering, 
1841-8), 1641-67. 

FETBEL (him, Unveiling Missy* 1842-8. 
Died cf fever I848L 

*5S2li' SS&j ^yfPubifp.' imvb* 


Plimpto n, 1864; H. (1) 1866-7. 

FHXLCSb Thomaa. A Etobiooke, 1841-0. 
PHILIJPP8, A. A YauUook Hill, 1878-4. 
PIEBOY, Obarlea; o. D. 1888, P. 1800, Alg. A 
St. Joseph's Island, 1888-0 ; Sndbuty, 1800-2 ; 
Burk's Falls, 1892. 

PLAVTE, Robert W. ; ed. Mon. Th.OolL; o. D. 


Kcmptvllle, 1858-7. 

POLLABB^Biohard ; o. Qua A Sandwich (with 
Amlientbcig), 1803-88. A prisoner about 1813- 
14, d uring war with America [p. 1601. 

FYNE, Alexander. AMoorcand8arma,1841-6 ; 
Oakville, 1846-60; Carleton Place, 1861-8; 
Perth, 1863-7. 

BAD0UFF, John. A Amlienit Wand, 1889-40; 

Tauti Island, 1841. ~ 

HALL Y William Buchanan. MA Vienna 
Unlv. (cx-Lutliomn Minister) ; o. D. 1863, P. 
1864, Ohio. A Mitchell, 1860-66; New Ham- 
burg (German* Ac.), 1866-9. 

RAMSEY, Beptimua F. A Newmarket Ac, 
1848-67. 

BEAD, Thomaa Bolton ; ed. Cohourg ColL ; o. D. 
1842, P. 1846, Tor. A Port Rurwell, 1843-59 ; 
Orillia. 1M53-7. 

BEVELL. Heniy. A Oxford, 1816-67. 
RITCHIE, William ; ed. Cobonrg ColL ; o. 1843, 
Tnr. A Sandwich, 1813-61 ; Georgians, 1882-7. 
ROBERTS, Robert James. A Bayfield, I860 s. 
ROBERTSON, David; o. 1827, Que. A Matilda 
and Edwanltihiirg, 1K2H-31 ; Ir. L.C. [p. 871]. 
ROBINSON, P. G. A Burk's Falls, 1800-2. 
Ret. 

ROGERS,: B. Wuhan. A Kingston, 1843-67. 
BOLPH, Bomaine ; o. D. 1819. P. 1898, Qne. A 
Amhcrstlierg, 1HI9-3H ; Osnabraok, 1839-53. 
ROTHWELL, John. A Oxfonl, 1840-6; Am- 
burnt J aland, 1846-67. 

E0WE, Peter Trimble; ed. T.C.T. A Garden 
River, 1880-1. 

RUDD, James Sutherland, B. A. (tr. L.C. [p. 871] L 
A Cornwall. 1801-3 ; tr. L.C. [pp. 166 and 871]. 
BTJTTAN, Hilaries ; ed. Cohourg ColL: o. D. 
1844, P.1846, Tar. A Parte, 1860-6 ; Cobonrg, 
1866-7 

BALTER, George John Banking. MA. Ch.Ch, 
Ox. ; b. Telgnmouth ; o. D. 1838, P. 1839, Ox. 
(V A 1848-9) ; River Kt. Claim, 1860-1 ; Muore, 
1852-5 ; Port Sarnia, 1862-7. 

SAMPSON, William. A Grimsby, 1817-21. 
SANDERS, Thomaa Exmouth; o. D. 1869, P. 
1860, Him A Walkerton, 1859-09 (Blddnlph, 

1863- 7, 1870); Tllsonburg, 1871; Norwich, 
1876-6 ; Ottervllle, 1877 ; Dclliiand Lynodoch, 
1878-81. 

SANBYB, Von. FranoU William: ed. Cohourg 
CoU.; c. 1845, Tor. ;(Azdn. of Kent). A Chatham, 
1850-7. 

BAN80N, Alexander; 6. Edinburgh ; o.D.1848, 
P. 1843, Tor. A York Mills, 1848-61 ; Toronto, 
l*»2-7. 

SCABBING, Henry, IXD. Rt. John's ColL, 
Cam.; o. D. 1837, P. 1838, Qua A Toronto, 
U841-9, 1846-67. _ , t 

80AIHELL, Edward ; o. D. 1869, P. 197% Ant. 
A Tamw orth, 1876-8. 

80HAFFRAN0X, A. (an ex-Lntheran Minister) ; 
o. 1885, Out. A Behaatopol, 1866; Arnprior, 
1806. 

B0HULTE, John, DJ>., Ph.D.; ed. CoILef tho 
Propaganda, Bmne ; o. D. P. 1868 by Cardinal 
Patnii ; received Into Ch. of England hyBP- 
Huron, 1869. A. Port Stanley, 1869; Berlin, 

1864- 6 ; Fort Burtroil, 1867. ^ llu4 

IHAHKZZN, Robert ; ed OobourgColL ; 0. IM 

Tor. A Oakville, 1891-7. 
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SHAW, WUHim Elliott; ft. 1819, Powersoourt, 
b.:«dLT.OD. (f A 1848V 
SHAW,Wmiun Maw. A Emily, 1841-5. 
BHXBIBTi Paul; ei Ooboarg OolL: o. 1848; 

Tor. A Oomdeii aud Portland, 1848-57. 
SHIRLEY. Robert A Ittchmond, 1834-8. 

Robert A Sandwich. 1894-7; Rich- 

S 887-88 : fr. 1*0. [p. 8711. 

, Jonathan (/r.L.O[pi871]). A Prank- 
town (or Beokwlth), 1855-8; Port Hope, 

8IHFB0H, John Bout ; o.D. 1888, P. 1870, Ont 
A Brmlenell, 1887-8, 1878-7; Bcaohborcmgh, 
1888-71. 

BEHS, Jobes W. ; 6. Basingstoke ; o. 1). 1858, 
Hnr. A Dungannon, 1888 ; Mahuctooalinlng 
Island, 1884-8 ; Bliegulonilah, 1888-8. Fen over- 
board In calm weather while visiting Killamej 
in boat, Sept. 1880, and drowned In sight of 
his wife and olilld. 

SLADE, Edwin ; o. IX 1868, Ont. A Almonte, 
1888-7 . Ra. 

SMITH, Pony W. ; 5. London ; ml. S.A.G. ; 
(wrooketl in the Bohemian on voyago to 
Canada, 1864 ;) o. D. 1884 Out., P. 1886 Mon. 
A Addington Road, 1884; Madoo, 18G5. Res. 
ill [map. 871]. 

BHITH PE BT, J. A Elora, 1853-7. 

BKYTKE, William Herbert. A Tecswatcr, 1883; 
Tam worth, 1864-81 

SOPTLET, Edward, B.D. Boylcy Hall, Gambia, 
UE. ; o. D. 1868, P. 1863, Hur. A Wolkorton, 
1863-70 ; HUltiaiik. 1871; Howlck, 1878 4; 
Eastwood, 1875-6 ; Wllmot, 1877-9. 

SPEEOE R, Albert; 5. Lyn, Ont.; p. D. 1803, P. 

1865, Ont. A Douglas, 1R63-5. Ret 
SPRATT. George: p.D. 1888, 1\ 1883, Quo. A 
Tonga AOn 1888-8. Re*. 

STEPHENSON. Francis L„ 1LA.; o. D. 1863, 
Ont. A C umberland, 1863-7. 

BTEPHEHBOH, Ridhard Langford, M.A. (tr. 

L-aip. 871]). A West Hawkwbmy, 1854-7. 
STEVENS, B. B. AQuecuston, 1830. 
STEWART, Hon. Charles, D.D. [see L.C., ]>. 871]. 
Visiting Mirny. Up. Canada, 1830, 1838, and 
1885 [pp. 157-8]. 

BTEWABT, H. (or E. H.) A Guelpli, 1850-7. 
BTEWABT, R.B. A Strnthroy, 1867. 
BTDCP80H. Elam Rush ; erf. Cohcmrg Coll. A 
Talbot District, 1850-1; Mount Pluusant, 
1858-7. 

BTOVGKTOH, John ; #». D. 1819, Qnc. A Krne*»fc 
Town Jte, 1819-88; Bath, 1830-7. 

BT0T7T, William ; h. Cork ; rJ. Huron Coll. ; a. 

D. 1878, P. 1879, Hur. A Wtarton, 1B7B-H1. 
BTBA0HAK, Bt Bov. John, D.D. ; h. Aberdeen, 
1778; brought up a Presbyterian ; in/. St. 
Andrews University ; o. Qnc. D. 18U3, P. 
1804; appointed by the Crown a raenilier 
" ‘ ‘ five Coun 


uncil nf Ui ’icr Canada ; 


of the 1 

Ardn. of York 1887; eons, first Bishop of 
Torontoln Landwtli Palace Chapel, Aug. 4, 1839. 
A Cornwall, 1808-11; "York,” afterwards 
“Toronto,’ 1 1818-14: do. os Bishop first five yearn 
1889-44. Died Nov. 1, 1867 [pp. 155 61. 163-4, 
169-78]. Noted for H great energy and firmness 
of purpose. . . . Probably no ouo of all our 
Colonial $lshopa has gone through more labor- 
ious journeying*. or has endured more hwd- 
atm ” and to linn it was given to 11 build up a 
well-otganlsed and living Church” [8.F.G. 
Hinnte. Deo. 1807]. 

■THAQH AHJdhn. A Toronto, 1847. 

George Charles, A Emily, 1840-1; 
rket, 1848-7 ; Port Stanley, 1848-53. 

BTBOEG, Bamnel Bpratt (tr. L.C. [p. 871]). A 


1801-18 ; Kingston and Qnentt (Indiana Ao.), 
1818-58. Died find Dean of Ontario, 1868 




John, DJ). the u Father of the Ohuroh 
in Upper Canada? (tr. 1*0. [n. 871]) (1788; 
Oomary. of Bp. N. Sootia far West Canada. 
A Oatanqul (Kingston) (Qnenti Bay and Grand 
Biver Indians), 1785-1811. Died Aug. 15, 1811, 
aged 75^.154-5,165-8]. 

STUBBS, E, B. A Port Carling, 1884. Aes.ill. 
TAYL0B, Bobert J. Crosier. A Peterborough, 
1889^1 848-58 (Newmarket, 1840-1). 
THOMPSON, Joseph. A Cavan, 1819-40. 
TXGHE, Steams, B.A. T.C.D. ; 5. Dublin; o. 
D. 1859, P. I860, Hur. A Blddulph, 1861-8; 
Kincardine, 1B68-5; HahnesliiU, 1B66-7. 
TOCQUE. Philip. MJt. (tr. NA [p. 864]). A 
Btorrlngton, 1863 ; tr. L.G. [p. 878]. 

TOOKE, J. Reynolds. A Marysbnrgli, 1850-5. 1 
T00KE, William Maoaulay, B.A. T.C.T.; o. D. 
1874 Tor., P. 1876 Nlog. A Port Sydney, 
1877 ; Maty Lake, 1878-81 ; Gore Itay, 1888-5. 
Rex. 

TOWNLEY, Adam. A Thornhill, 1841-8 ; Dan- 
ville, 1845-7, 1851-5? Port Maitland, .1848; 
1851-5 (Portland, 1845-50) ; Paris, 1858-7. 
TBEKAYNE, Francis. A Johnstown, 1851-7. 
TBEHAYNE, Francis, jun. A Wellington, 
1853-5 ; Milton, 1856-7. 

TUCKER, William Guise, BA. St Pet ColL, 
Cam. : b. 1818, Morehampton ; o. D. 1815 Glos., 
P.1836 Lon. 7? A 1850) ; Chlnquaoomqr, 1851. 
TUENET, B. w. A Quecnston, 1885-5. 
UBHEB. Junes CunpbeU. A? 1838-8; Brant- 
ford, 1K4U-57. 

VAN URGE, J. A Wllmot 1858-7. 

VE8ET, Eustace A. ; td. Mont Theo. ColL ; o.D. 

1888, P. 1889, Alg. A Burk’s Fells, 1888-90. 
WADE,-. A Newcastle Ac., 1836-7. 

WADE, 0. T. A Peterborough, 1841. 

WALL. Edward. APaiaeley, 1876-7. 

WARD, Junes. A Mnrkdalc, 1878, 1880-1. 

WARE, George Winter; o. 1848, Tor. A Oak- 
ville, 1848-5. 

WATKINS, Nathaniel. A Johnstown district, 
1851-3 ; Eastern distriot, 1858-5 ; Waterloo, 
1856-7. 

WATSON. Thomas ; 5. Dublin ; a/. Huron ColL; 
i>. D. 1864, F. 1865, Hur. A Meoftnd, 1868-76 ; 


Bayfield, 1877. 

WEAGANT, 


JUS axrSmNS* 


D. D. (son of J. S.): 

o. 1800; Qn&; (Bp^’i Onmnty. for Up. Gan. 1813, 
Arobdn. o< Kingston 1817). A Yorktowu, 


John Gunter (an ex-Lutheran 
Minister of Williamsburg); a. 1818, Quo. 
A Osnnbnrg and Williamsburg, 1818-58. Res. 

WELB Y. T. E. A Sandwich. 1841-8 [see p.890]. 

WENHAM, John. A Port Erie and York, 1888-4; 
Eliudietli Town, 1834-7 ; llrockvUle, 1888-9. 

WIGGINS, C, 0. A. Seymour, 1810-1. 

WILLIAMS, Alexander. (? A 1840) ; Cornwall, 
1841-5. 

WILLIAMS, Septimns Lloyd ; o. 1888; Ont 
A Lanark, 1863 6. 

WILSON. Edward Fronds; 5. London; a. D. 
1867 Lon., P. 1868 Hnr. A Rault Ste. Marie, 
1884 5. 

WIL SON, John. A. Ernest Town. 181 6-7- A Res. 

WILSON, Ven. John, M.A. T.C.T.; ft. Ireland; 
o.D. 1843, P. 1844, Tor. (Ardn. of Feterbaro* 
1 875). 8. Oolbome and Grofton, 1845 -57. 

WILSON, B. J. A Morpeth, 1867; Howard, 
1888. 

WORRELL. John Bell ; nf. Cobourg OolL; 0.1848, 
Tor. A Smith’s Falls, 1850-7. 

WEIGHT, Joel Tombleson: o. D. 1881, P. 1869, 
Hur . A Waidsvllle, 1881-7. 

WYE, George William ; h. London ; td. Hnron 
ColL : o. D. 1869, T. 1870, Hnr. A Dungannon, 
1889-70; Wanlavllle, 1871. 

YOUNG, Arthur John ; 6. London; td. K XX 
Lon. Ao.; o. D. 1885, P. 1886, Alg. A Mag. 
nettawan, 1885-88; N. Bay, 1888. 



(W8 SOOlBTt FOB THB WtOPAGATION OF XHB GOSPHL, 


MANITOBA AND N. W. CANADA (1860^-1898)— 136 Miuionariu and 
i 88 Central Stations. [^00 Onapter XXI., pp. 177-81*] 

(Dloossm of Rumbtslaxi), founded 1849 : Baskatciikwait, 1 1874 ; Qu'ArncLLB, f. 1874 : and Oal- 
oabt, 1 1887. The Society has had no Missions in the other Dioceses of the Province, via. :— 
Mooaonee, f. 1878 ; Ifaokenile River, f. 1874 ; AtliaUuca, f. 1884 ; Selkirk, f. 1890.) 


AGASSIZ, Shafto Lewis : ft. Oct 81, 1880, Cam- 
bridge : 0 . D. 1885, P. 1888, Qu'Ap. A Muoso 
Mt, 1890 ; Gannlngton Manor, 1891. 
AITHEN8, George, B.A. Downing Coll, Cam. ; 
A Jan. 11, 1855, flontlisea ; 0 . D. 1870, P. 1880, 
lift /t Turtle Mountain. 1888-5. 
AXEHURBT, Henry Stephen ; ed. Lon. Unlv. 
and St. John's Onll. Qu'Ap. ; 0 . D. 1889, F. 
1890, Qu'Ap. AQu'Appclle, 1891- 2. 

ANSON, Rt Rev. the Hon. Adalbert John 
Robert (D.D.) M.A. Ch. Cli., Ox. ; 0 . D. 1804, 
1*. 1865 ; ctnu. first Bishop of Asslniholn (now 
Qu’AjiiieUc), June 24, 1884, in LnuiU>tli Church. 
A Regina, 1884-5 ; Qu'AppcUe, 1885-90. Rut. 
1898 . 

IlSSlili, L. O. A Kmerson, 1879. 
BAKER. Frank Yidler, B.A. Ix»n. Unlv. ; o. D. 

1885, P. 1886, Can. A Grenfell, 1889-91. 
BARBER, William Bavin, BA. St. John's Coll., 
. Winn.; o. D. 1887, 1\ 1888, Rui*. A Monltou, 

1888-90. Ret. 

BARNES, W. H. (tr. Hon. [p. 908]). A Banff 
and Anthracite, 189S. 

BARR, Isaao. A Princo Albert, 1874-5. Ret. 
BARTON. Bernard ; cl. Km. Coll. Tr. Allan* ; 

o. D. 1890, P. 1891, Sae. A St. Andrew's 1890 2. 
REAL. Thomas Gilbert: ed. B.A.C. : o. D. 1888, 
P. 1889, Qu'Ap. A Moosomiii, 1889 90 ; Gren- 
fell, 1891-3. 

BELT, A. J. A Fort Qu'AppcUe, 1888. 
BOLTOH, William Washington. M.A. II. and C. 
Coll. Cam.; o. D. 1881, P. 1882, Licit. A 
Moo somln, 1883 -U. Ret. ill. 

B RASH lEB. H. B. A Red Deer &e„ 1H93. 
BRENT0N, Charles John, M.A. (tr. N.H. ft.. 860]). 
A Emerson, 1880-2. 

BROWN, William Edward : b. April 29, 1859, 
Smethwick; o. D. 1885, l 1 . IKHU. Qu'Ap. A 
Qu’AppcUe, 1886-7; Whitewuo.1, 1888; Moose 
Jaw, 1889-92. 

BRTJ0B, George ; h. Manitota ; #if. St. John's 
CnlL, Winn.; o. D. 1868, P. 1869, Kup. 
(7 St ation, 1 HC 8 .) 

BUNN, Thomas W., B.D.HL John's Coll., Winn. ; 
a. D. 1885. P. 1886, Kup. A Shoal Lakn, I8S6 7, 
1890-1; Stonewall, 1888; Woodlands, 1892: 
Wostbounie, 1892. 

CARTWRIGHT. Hairy Beauchamp, K.A. Christ 
Ch., Ox.; b. July 13. 186.1, London ; «. 1). 

1886, P. 1887. Miui. A Moo*. Mr. 1888 ; I'un- 
nington , 1889 ; Souris, lsoo-l. Ret. 

CHENEY, W. Langham: b. Oxford : cl. St. 
John's Coll., Winn. ; o. 1). 1883, 1'. 1884, Unit. 
A B unny Side, 1883 ; Glcnlmro, 1H!U- 2. 
CHUBS, George Borlase, B.A. Slag. Cull. Ox. : 
o. D. 1881 ItiMdu P. 1883 Win. A White- 
vroml, 1887 ; Qu'Appcllc, 1888, 

CHRISTMAS, Frederick W. Granville ; cl. Sol. 
CoU.: O.D. 1870, P. 1881, Sul. A Eunff mid 


Anthracite, 1888-9. Ret. 

CL ARK E, w. C., D.D. A Winnipeg, 1874-5. 
COCHRANE, Thomas, 1J.A. ; #». P. 1853, Kup. 

A lied ltlvcr (St John), 1854-9 [p. 179]. 
00GG8, T. Carrie, M.A., B.D., Kt. John's Coll., 
Winn.; 6. Isirulun ; o. D. 1884, 1*. 1885, Kau. 
A Souris, 1886. 

COLLIER, Henry Borrodale : cl. St. John's Coll. 
Winn. : 0 .D. 1888, Calg. A Cochrano Ac., 1888 : 
Blind Man, 1880-90. Ret. 

COOK, Thomas ; 6. Manitoba : cl. St John's CoIL, 
Wlnn. ; «. Rnp. A Port Elllno, 1862-74 ; West* 
bourne. 1875-9?. Died 1891 [p. 179], 
COOHBE8 (Omon) George ftederiek, MJL St 


John's CWL, Gam. ; o. D. 1880, P. 1881, dies. S. 
Winnipeg Cathedral Mimion, 1888-92. 

OOOFXEt Alfred William Franoia, MJL T.C.D. ; 
b. March 28, 1848, Carlow ; o. D. 1873, P. 1874, 
CasIivL A Kenbrac, 1885-6 ;T Calgary, 1887- 
93. 

COOPER, W. B. A Morris, 1881-2. 

COOPER, William Henry (tr. N7* [p. 9061). A 
Travelling Missy, in N. W. Canada, 1883 ; tr. 
B. Col. [p. 880], 

COWLEY, Alfred Edmeada; ft. Falrford, Man.; 
ed. C.MJ8. Coll. IsL, and 8t. John's ColL, 
Winn. ; o. D. 1872, P. 1876, Can. A St James, 
Manitoba, 1HR1 -3. 

OROKAtT Robert Campbell, B.A. Keb. ColL, 
Ox. : ft. Get 10, 1855, Sydenham ; o. D. 1878, 
P. 1879, Hal. A Fort Qu'AppcUe, 1888. 

CUNUFFE , Thomas William: cl. Bt. John's 
CoU., Qu’Ap : o. D. 1888, P. 1880, Qn’Ap. A 
Medicine Hat, 1889. 

OUNNINGHAH, Charles, B.A. Unlv. Manitoba; 
cl. Km. Coll. P. Alliert ; e. D. 1890, Calg. A 
St. Kdmonton, 1890 -2. 

BAYI8, F. F. : ft. London, Ont; o. D. 1885, P. 
1 886. Run. A Vinlun, 1 885- 6. 

DAVIS, J. Wallworth ; «/. Ht. Bern CoU. : 0 . D. 
1864, 1'. I860, Tet A Shoal Lake, 1884-5. Ret. 

DAWSON. Leonard, B.A. Cli. Coll. Cam. : ft. 
May 31, 1862, Croydon ; 0 . V. 1886, P. 1887, 
Nuwc. A Regina, 1889-92; Toneliwooil, '1891-2 
(*1890 I). 

DE LEW. J„ liLl>. A Wlnnl|icg, 1872. 

D0BIE, George Nelson: cl. St. John's ColL 
Qu’Ap. : o. 1). 1888, P. 1890, Qu'Ap. A Regina, 
1889 ; Meiliciuo Hut, 1890-1; Canington 
Manor, Ac., 1892. 


DRUHHOND, Henry Hurray, 11.A. St. John's 
CnlL Munit. : 0 . J). 1887, P. 1888, Ritii. A 
llusscll, 1888 91. Il-x. 

DUNDAS, A. B. A Winnipeg Ac., Cathedral 
Mission, 1880-2. 

FIELD, Walter Saint John, M.A. Cor. Cli. ColL, 
Cum.: 6. April 1, 1855. Domilcn. T. Wells : o. 
1). 1878, F. 1879, Xor. A Mouse Mt., 1885-8. 
FLETT, James ((tanuii), II. 1). St John's ColL 
Winn.; o. 1). I8HU, J*. 1881. Has. A Prince 
Albert 1880-5 : st. Cntlieri lie's, PJL, 1886 92 ; 
St. Paul's, l*.A. t IttiO 2. Ret. 1893. 
FORNERET. George Augustus, M.A. McGill 
Uiiiv., Mont. ; ft. ilertliier-cn-liant, Q. A St. 
Catherine's P.A., and Carlton, 1877-9. Ret. 
FORTIN. Ivan Charles, B.A., BJL St. John's 
Coll., Winn. ; 0 . D. 1881, P. 1885, Rnp. A 
Winning Ai\, 1884- 5; Kmerson, 1886-8; St 
Andrew's, 1889 ; Hat Portage, 1890-1. 
FORTIN, Yen. Ootove, BJL. (fr.P.Q. [p. 809]). 
A Winnipeg, 1876 7. 

GARRI0CK, Alfred Campbell; cl. Bt Join's 
QplL Winn.; 0 . D. 1876, P. 1888, Athn. A 
flhpid City, 1892. * 

GARTON, William John ; cl. O.M.B. Coll. Id.-: 

O . D. 1883, P. 1884, Atlia. A. Gladstone, 1889-92. 
GIRLING, R. H.. B.A. St John's CoU., Winu. 

A SI if Nil Lake, 1892. 

GOODMAN, Charles Sydney; cd. SJLO.; 0 .D. 

P. 1889, Ont A Ddominc, 1892. 


GOULDING. Arthur W., B.D. St. John's ColL 
Winn. ; ft. 1861,Haiq|Mhlra ; 0 . D. 1883, P. 1884, 
Rnp. A Victoria, 1886-7; Stony Mount 
1888-9 ; Itockwood, 1890. 

GREEN, William Henry ; ft. Deo. 82, 1857, Bed* 
iayj ertLBt John's ColL Clun.; 0 . D. 1888 ; P. 
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l itl. Qn* Ap. • A Qa'Appelle, 1889-9; White- 

ami, Trank 7. W. ; ft. 1854, Port Nelson ; 
MX. Bt John's OolL, Winn. : o. D. 1881, P. 1883, 
Bnp. A Victoria, 1881-5 ; Stonewall, 1883-5 ; 
fr. up. 0. [p. 874]. 

GREGORY, Jamee Walter, MA. Pern. OolL, 
Cbm. ; ft. Ang. 5. 1 869 ; 0 . D. 1883, P. 1884, Sal. 
&^4ppdle^l883~4;GfonfidL 1885-8 ; Church- 
hriugo. 1 887 ; Regina 4c, 1888-9. 

JLEW ITT, Vooh, BA. St. John’s Coll, Winn. ; 

o. D. 1890, Rup. A Manltou, 1890-9. 

KILL, George Charles; erf. St. John's ColL, 
Winn. A Boimovain, 1881-2. 

HILTON, Ronald; erf. Em. Coll, P. Albert ; o. 

D. 1888, P. 1887, Son. A Port Macleod, 1887-99. 
HOOFER. George Henry (tr. N.F.L. [p. 868] ) ; 
o. D. 1858, P. 1864, N.F.L. A Springfield, 

XNXBTER. Bobert; erf. Em. Coll., P. Albert; 
o. D. 1880, P. 1889, Sam. A Saddle Lake, 
1880-6 ; Saroue Reserve, Calgary, 1886-7. /»>«. 
JEPHCOTT, Franois ; A. Feb. 39, 1836, Stoke, 
War. : erf. Queen's Coll, Blmi. ; o. J). 1870 Jlur, 
P.1879 Cliea. A Gladstone, 1884; tr. Up. C. 

Hdfeffib. Walter Bobert ; o. D. 1889, Rup. A 
Kffla mey, 1889-93. 

JUKES, Hark; ft. 1849, Canada; erf. JIumn 
GolL ; o. D. 1875 Ilur, P. 1870 Hu;*. A Eiuer- 
wm, 1876-8. 

KRAuBB, Arthur : ft. Not. 7, 1849, MunclioKtcr ; 
erf. St. Aldan's GnU., Blrk. ; 0 . D. 1874, P. 1876, 
Dnr. A Qa'Appelle, 1889 ; Whitewood, 1890-1. 
An. 

XX JEUNE. William George : o. D. 1879, P. 1881, 
Lie. A Fort Qa'Appelle. 1888-9. 

LESLIE, Henry ThurteU, B.A.T.C.T. ; ft. Canada. 

A Win nipeg 4c, Cathedral Mission, 1889. 
LEWIS, Dan. B.A. T.C.D. ; ft. 1843, Carmarthen ; 
0 . D. 1879, V. 1 874, York. A Fort Qu' Appelle, 


1883-4, 1887. 

Charles Bogera, HI). St. John's Coll., 
Winn.; 0 . 1). 1886, P. 1887, Hup. A Gladstone, 
1886-H; Neepawu, 1889-91 ; Selkirk, 1893. 
LOWBT, Wiluam Hamilton, M.A. T.C.I). ; ft. 
March 19. IBM, Dublin ; o. D. 1884. P. 1886, 
Rup. A Rowan, 1884-5; Oak Hirer, 1886-7-8; 
Dclovalne, 1891. Rn. 

LYON. Paul Hemp : erf. Cam. Uuir. ; 0 . 1). 1886, 
P. 1886, Qu'Ap. A Abornethy, 1880 8; Cliun li- 
liridge, 1889-91. 

LYON. Walter Garnett. BA. Down Coll- Chun. ; 
ft. June 98, 1858, Scnfortli : 0 . 1). 1885. P. 188(1, 
GIoh. A Medicine Hut. 1H87-8 ; Qu'Appcllc, 
1889-90; Muosumln, 18111-2. 

HoDONALD, Yen. Bobert (Hon.), ILl). Uidr. 
Manlt ; 0 . D. 1862, 1\ 1853, Rnp. A York 
Fort, 1858. 

■'KAY, Yen. George: rtf. St. John'* Coll* 
Winn., and S. 8. Coll, Cam. ; •». 1 878, So*. A 
Fort Macleod, 1878 84. (During ltul's rebel- 
lion became Chaplain to Canadian loyal forces 
and rendered conspicuous services, which were 
rewarded by appt as Ardn. of Allwrta, 1885.) 
HAOLEAN, Bt Rev. John ; a/. Aberdeen Univ. : 
com. first B 11 . of Saskateliewan May 3, 1874, 
in Lambeth PaL CliapeL A Prlnco Albert, 
1874-88. Died at P.A, Nov. 7, 1886, fron^a 
carriage accident while returning from a apt 
to Edmonton Mission— lay for 91 days in a skiff 
a fter the accident. „ 

HAHNIHG, John; rtf. K.C.W.: 0 . D. 1874, P. 

1875, NJ3. A Mooee Jaw, 1891-9. 
■ATHX80N, Edward ; rtf. Em. Coll* P. Albert ; 

O . D. 1880^ Roe. A Prince Albert, 1880 ; St 
Catherine's, P.A, 1889-6 ; Lethbridge, 1886-7 ; 

BJ>. St. John'. ColL, 
Winn.; ft, 1859, Kildonan, Man.; 0 . D. 187ft, 

P. 1876, Rnp. A Victoria, 1876-80 ; Wlnulpef 
* 0 , Cathedral Mission, 1881-7 ; 1888-99. 


HNBflEB, Prank A. A, BJL Bt John's OolL, 
Winn. AHeHta.1899. 

■ILLB.BainuaL BA.T.C.T. A Emerson, 188M. 
HILTON. wTt. A Blrtlo, 1889-90. 

NORTON, John James: ft. Ontario ; rtf. Huron 
ColL; 0 . D. P. 1874, Hun A Birtlc, 1884-7. 
NEWTON, William, PhJX (Canon) ; o. D. 1870b 
P. 1871, Tor. A Edmonton, 1875-89; The 
Hermitage, 188R-B1 ; Belmont *c, 1899. 
NI0H0LL, Edward Powell, M.A. B.N. OolL, On. ; 
ft. England ; 0 . D. 1856, P. 1858b Uan. A 
Manltou, 1887-9. 

NI00LLB, William, M A.. Bt. John's ColL, Winn. ; 

O . D. 1885, P. 1887, Qn'Ap. A Moose Jaw, 
1RH7-R; Wldtewood, 1889; Medicine Hat, 
1891-9. 

O'MEARA, James Dallas (Canon), HA. Tor. 
Univ.; ft. 1849, Manltowanlng, Can.; 0 . D. 
1879 Hur,P. 1873 ltup. A Winnipeg, 1879-4 ; 
do. Cathedral Mission, 1876-85, 1888-99. 
0BB0BN1, Alfred, B.D. (tr. Nana. [p. 885]). A 
Regin a, 1889-3 ; tr. Up. C. fp. 876]. 
OXTTEBBBIDGE. Thomas William; erf. St 
John's Coll., Qu'A;i. ; o. D. 1890b Sos. A Mit- 
ford, 1890-1. Rn. 

OWEN, Owen ; ft. Jon. 10. 1898, Liverpool; td. 
St. Bees Coll. ; 0 . 1). P. 1853, Hon. AToneb- 
wnod, 18H8-9. 

PAGE, Joseph, BA. St. John's Coll* Winn. ; 0 . 

D. 1890, Run. A Emerson, 1891-9. 

PARKER, Arthur Leonard, M.A. T.C.T. A 
W innipeg Ac* Cathedral Mission, 1882. ** 

FELLY, Frederick William, MA. Line. ColL, 
Ox.; ft. Aug. G, 1854, Liverpool; 0 . D. 1879, 

P. 188 0, St Alb. A Qa'Appelle, 1884-6. Rn. 
PENTREATH, Edwin Bendye Wetmore (trt 

N. B. [ p. 866]). A Winnipeg, 1882-3. 
PINKHAM, Alfred George (brother of Bp. P.) ; 

rtf. St. John's Coll., Winn. ; 0 . D. 1880b F. 1881, 
ltup. A Victoria, 1880-3. 

PINKHAM, Bt Rev. William Cyprian, D.D. 
Univ. Monit* and D.C.L. Tor.; ft. Nov. 11," 
1844, St. John's, X.F.L. ; rd. Clinrch Academy, 
St John's, nml S.A.C. ; 0 . D. 1868 Huron, F. 
1869 Ruj). A St James', Asduibola, 1868-81 
^Organising Sec. 8-P.G. far Rup. Diocese, 

1883- 6. B.D. tambeth, 1879, "on aceonnt of 
his services to the Church, especially in the 
cause of education * ; Anln. Moulton, 1889 ; 
roj». (second) Bp. of Saskatchewan, Ang. 7, 
IH87, in H. Trill* Winniiwg : Bp. also of Calgary 
since its formation ont of Sas* 1887. 

PRITCHARD. John Franois ; rtf. Km. Coll* P. 
Albert; 0 . 1). 1884, 1*. 188ft, Sas. A South 
Branch, 1884 ; Battleford, 1885-7 ; Lethbridge, 
1888-91. Rn. 

PRITCHARD, Bamucli. rtf. St Jolin's GnU., 
Winn. : 0 . D. 1866, F. 1868, Blip. A St Paul's 
mid Springfield, 1872-83. 

PUGHE, Hugh William, rtf. St Bees ColL; 0 , 
D. 1 886, 1*. 1888, Rnp. A Souris, 1889. 
QTTINNEY. Charles; 0 . D. 1879 Sas* P. 1889 
Rup. A Oak Lake, 1888-93. 

ROBB. William Hcnrey, MA. Bn.'s Cull* Len. ; 

O . 1). 1854, P. 1855, Qne [wep. 871]. A Russell, 

1884- 5. 

ROYNTHWAITE, J. F., M.A. A Ronnfliwiito 
and Milford, 1885. Died of apoplexy Monday 
before Christmas 1883. 

ROY, Franklin Edward ; rd. Mont ColL, and 
St John's ColL, Winn. ; 0 . D. 1889, Rnp. A 
Oak River, 1889 ; Bradwardincb 1890-1. Rn. 
BABGENT, John Fains, BA. (tr. N.Seo. [p. 
863]). A Rapid City, 1880-2 : Moose Jaw, 
1883-7; Mbosomin, 1888-9; Fort Qa'Appelle, 
1890-9. 

BHEFZRD, Lereuo, BA. T.C.D. ; ft. 1843, Dub- 
lin ; 0 . D. 1867, P. 1868, Dub. A Rapid City, 
1883-4. 
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SMITH, Edward Padn, If JL Wad. ColL, 0*. ; 
ft. Sept. ft, 1804^ Burnt, India; o. D. 1879, 
P. 188 0. Booh. A Calgary, 1884-7. Res. 

■HXTH, Henry Havetak; ft. Deo. 16, 1857, Dal- 
hoarne, N.Bran. ; ed. BJLO. ; a. D. 1885 Bap., 
P. 1884 Qn'Ap. A Bogina, 1885-7; l*inolier 

MpS^ p! 9 !. 8 . GrenfelL 1888. 

STEVENSON, Robert 0., BA. Bfc. John’s OolL, 
Winn. : o. D. 1889, P. 1890, Bnp. A Blkliorn, 
1889-99. 


■100007, Hairy W. Gibbon ; «f. C.M.8. OolL, 
Id.; «b D. 18W, F. 1888, Sas. & Sorcee Be 
serve and Fish Greek, 1888-93. [Translations, 
Baroee, p. 801.] 

STVNDEN, Alfred, BA.T.C.T.; ft. 1850, Canada; 
ol D. 1880 Ont* P. 1883 Bap. 8. Morris, 1883-5 ; 
Bat Portage, 1888-90. 

TABBY, Albert: ed. St. John's ColL, Winn. 8. 
Woodlands and Somerset, 1893. 


TAYLOB, W. Henry (tr. N.F.L. [p. 859]), tlio 

first B.P.G. Missy, to Hap. 8. St. James', Asrini- 
boine , 1851-67. Ren. 111. [p. 178], 
IXITIBBAYX, Theodore Alfonso; ed. War- 
« minster ColL: o. D. 1888, P. 1891, Qu'Ap. 8. 

Bs terhny, 1890; Clrarchbrirtgu Ac., 1891-3. 
XEBBY, any Pearson, Li. Th. Dur. Univ. ; ft. 
• Oct 88, 1861, Keighley; o. D. 1886, 1*. 1888, 
Dur . t A Sonris, 1892. 

TUDOR, Hugh Aldersley, BJL Keble ColL, Ox. ; 



WALTOH, Thomas Henry J., BA. St. John's 
OolL, Winn.; a D. 1890, P. 1891, Bnp. A 
M®lita L 1891. 

WALTOSfi, William; o. D. P. 1888, Bnpb A 
Manninghnrst, 1888; Pilot Moond, 1886; 
Mordon, 1890. 


WATTS, Henry L.; o. D. 1888, P. 1889, Bnp. 

A Emerson, 1888-9 ; Vlnlen, 1890-9. 
WEATHERLEY, Oharlaa Thomas, ThJL K.C, 
Lon. ; o. D. 1855, P. 1866, Lon. A Alexander, 
1887 ; Carbcrry, 1888-9. T 
WILLIAKB.G. A Garbenry, 1891-9. 
WXLUAXB, William yed. St Bees CUD. ; D. 

1888, l'.l 889, Bnp. A Holland, 1889. 
WILLIAMS, William John (tr. Cldna [p. 991]. 

A Banff and Can more, 1890-1. Ret. 

WILSON, Thomas Neil; ed. Glasgow Unlr. ; 
o. D. 1879, P. 1871, Bun. A Pembina, 1879-80 ; 
Ndsouyille, 1881-3 ; Nelson, 1884-5 ; Monlen, 
1886-9. 


WOOD, Charles ; ed. Burgh Mission House ; o. 

D. P. 1888, Hup. A Houris, 1890-9. 

WOOD, Ernest Edward ; ed. Mont. Coll. ; o. D. 
1877 Sas., V. 1881 Wash., U.8. A Str Man's, 
Prince Albert. 1877-9. Ret. 

WOOD, James Hathorn Eoworth, MA. Qo. ColL, 
Cam. ; o. D. 1887, P. 1889, Southw. A Stone- 
wall, 1891-3. 


W BRITISH COLUMBIA (1859-92) — 40 Missionaries and 27 Central Stations. 
[8ee Chapter XXII., pp. 181-92]. 

f (Diooesea of Bnrnsn Columbia, fonmlcd 1859 ; Caledonia, f. 1879 ; New Wfmtmixrter, f. 1879.) 


BAUDETT. Charles Robert, ThA. K.C., Lon. ; 
Ob D. 1876, P. 1878, Gillum. (? A 1875) ; Fraser, 
j g y ; ^ New Westminster, 1878; Sapperton, 

^MwflHfiBD, Charles ; ft. Jnne 15. 1852. King- 
storm-Hull ; ed. Warminster Coll. ; o. D. 1880, 
P. 1881, Now West. A Yale and Hope. 1 881-2. 

' BLUNDUM,* Thomas (fr. Hou. [p. 908]). A 
Ksqnlmault, 1875-6. 

BROWN, B. Lr 0. A Lllloct, 1804-5. 

8B0WNS, JRfihael Charles, M.A. T.C.D. : o. D. 
1870#. 1819, Tuam. A Kssington, 1888-90. 
Bn. [pp. 190-1], died Aug. 27, 1895, at Cedar 

J. 0. B. A Langley, 1807 ; Sappcrtou, 
1868-70. 

OOOPEB. William Henry (tr. N.Z. and Man. 
[pp. 878, BOO]). A Kamloops, 1887-8. I ten. 

CEIDGE, Very Bor. Edward, BA. A Victoria 
(V.I.), 1867-71. 

DITOHAM. George; ed. 8.A.C.; a. 1). 1877 
Cnlum H P. 1881 N. West. A Yale and Hope, 
1877; ChilUwluiok, 1878-80. 

DOWSON. Biehard, MA, Qu. Coll., Cairn. the flirt 
H.P.G. Missionary to B.C. : ft. Oct. 30. 1837, 
Liverpool ; o. D. 1854, P. 1855, CIicm. A Van- 
couver's Island, 1859-00. Ik*. [pp. 181-4]. 

BDWABD8, Henry; ft. Oct. 14, 1854, Wolver- 
hampton ; ed. Warminster and Lioli. Colleges ; 
o. D. 1882, P. 1883, Lioli. A Lytton, 1884-8. 

F0BBE8.J.K. A Kamloops, 1801. 

GAKKAGE, James; ft. Got. 11, 1822, London; 


ed. St. Ikes CnU. ; e. D. 1857, P. 1858, Uhes. A 
Douglas, 1850-63 [p. 184]. 

GABBETT, Bt Rev. Alaxander Charles, D.D n 
T.G.D* dob (Hon.) Nobruka ColL, and Hon. 
LL J). UnJr. Miafelpfij HA; a. D. 1856, P. 
1867, Win. A Victoria (V.I.), 1861-7; Nan- 
aimo, Comox A&, 1868-70 fpp. 185-6, and Trans- 
lations, Chinook, p. 801]. Com. Bp. of Northern 
Texas. UA, Deo. 20, 1W4, at Omaha, UA 
GILSON, larnnsl, MA. Mag. HaU, Ox.; o. D. 
1846, P. 1847, Lio. A Victoria (V.L), 1864-7. 


GOOD. John Booth (fr.NA rp. 861]). A Victoria 
(V.I.), 1861 ; Nanaimo (V.L), 1801-6; Lytton 
and Yale, 1866 -89; and Lilloct Ao, 1868-75 
[pp. 186-8 and Translations, Nitlakapamuk 
and Chinook, tip. 800-1]. 

GOWEN, H. H. (tr. Hon. [p. 908]). A New 
Westminster, 1892. 

ORIBBELL, Frank Barrow, B.D. Lambeth ; ed. 
C.M. Coll., Ini. ; o. 1). Lon., P. Colum., 1865. A 
Hminlck Laku (Esquimau Ac.) 1866-76. 
HAYMAN, W. E. A Sappcrtou, 1866; New 
Westminster, 1867 : Oolwood, 1868. 

HOLMES, David ; ed. S.A.O. ; i>. 1). 1867, P.1868, 
Colum. A Yale. Hope, Ac, 1867-75 ; Gowitchen, 
1873 BlTpp. 187-8]. 

HORLOGX, Darrell HoUed Webb, BA. Wad. 
Coll, Ox. ; ft. Drc. 13, 1836, Box, Wilts ; o. D. 
1877, P. 1878, Ox. A Yale and Hope, 1882-4 ; 
Kamloops, 1884-6. 

IRWIN. Henry, MA. Krti. Cull, Ox. ; o. D.1882, 
P. 18 84, Wor. A Kamloops, 1888. 

JENNS, Pcroival ; ed. Bt. Aidan's ColL ; o. T). 
1862, P. 1863, Win. A Sappurtun, 1865; Nan- 
alum, 1866-7 ; Victoria, 1868-71. 

KEMH, James Cornelius Conning: ed. Lkdi. 
ColL ; n. JJ. 1887, P. 1888, Lioli. A Kamloops, 
1891-2. 


KNIPE.0. A Allienii, 1865. Re*. 

LOWE, Biobard Lomas ; ed. Hat. Hall Dor.; o. 


JL). 1 858, P. 1859, Urh. A Saanich, 1805. 
1&B0N, George, M.A. (tr. Hon. [p. 908]). 
A New Westminster, 1873-4 ; Nanaimo 
1873-9, died Jan. 21, 1898, at Bt. Leonard's, 
Hostings. 


HOGG, Henry Herbert, BA. Pcm. OolL, Cam.! 
0 . D. 1874, P. 1875. Nor. A Cedar Hill, 1877; 
MetolKMen, 1878 ; Saanfoli, 1879, 

NEWTON, H. 8. ACowitchen, 1875-77; Nan- 
aimo, 1879-80. 


OWEN, Henry Barnard; o. D. 1866LP. 1872. 
Colnm. A Vlotoria (V J.), 1868-70 ; Nanaimo, 
1871 ; Bumrd'i Inlet, 1879-1. Mu, ID. 
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HKOLA. B, A Gardner's Inlet, 1&1-3 [p. 181 ]. 
nSSlM l Alexander St David, BX Gains 
■» Cam. ; 8. March 1, 1821-Indla; o. ft 1858, 
"\Wln. A Hopa 1880-4. Mm. 

•YENONT, T. 0. ; 8. Jan. 4, 1887, 
; W. Glos. Tlieo. Coll. ; o. D. 1888, 


AEmLngton and Fort Simpson, 
, A Leech, 1885 ; Cowitchen, 


l 191] 




in i 8. Sept. S7, 1881, Newport, 
; ed. 8.A.O. ; o. D. 1886, P. 1886, Fred. A 
Koote nay, I B M. 

BEYNARD, Jones; 8. Oct. 31, 1820, Hull; «/. 
Battersea Tr. Coll. A Victoria (VAX 1866-8 : 
Caribo o. 1888-72 ; Nanaimo, 1878-4. 
BHEEFBHANX8, Right Ear. John, M.A. Cli. 
ColL, Cam. (D.11. 1808) ; «. D. 1 857, P. 1858, JUp. 
A New Westminster, I860. Became Bishop of 
Nor wich 1803. 

SHELDON, Harold ; a. V. 1881 . Cal. A (Insular 
and Endngton, 1R84-H. Browned on Feb. 20, 
188 8 [tee pp. 180-00], 

BHILDEIOk, AIM ; */. Bur. Univ. : o. 1). 1 881 , 
1*. 1882, Colnua. A Kamloops, 1 800 -2. 
SHLXT0E, Bt Ear. Aoton Windeyer, B.l). 


Pemb. ColL Comb.; o. D. 1869, P. 1870, Licli. ; 
coas. lint Bishop of New Westminster, Nor. 1. 
1870, at Croydon. A New Westminster, 1880-8 
(Bprio, Bndt then complete) [p. 180]. 

SMALL, Blohaid, M.A. Corp. Cli. Onll H Cun. ; ft. 
Fob. 5, 1840, Petersfleld; o. B. 1873, P. 1874, 
Hip. A lytton, 1884->92 [p. 180, and iw Corea, 

w5llEMAB, Julee Xavier ; a. D. 1884, P. 1861, 
by a R.C. Bp. (Professor In IU3.C6IL, St Lonls, 
Victoria, V.I.); Beceivefl into Anglloan Church 

5 r Bp. of Columbia, 1867. A Albernl, 1868-70 2 
mor, 1871-81. 

WOODS, Yen. C. T. (Anln. 1800). AEwiuImaiilt, 
1866; Cedur 21111, 1866-8; New Westminster, 
1868-71. 

WEIGHT, Edwin Lenoh ; 5. March 2, 1863, Hen- 
ley-ou-Th. ; ed. Warm. Coll. ; o. D. *1881, P. 
lHHAN.Wcst. A Lytton, 1888-01. Bet. 
WEIGHT, Frederick Georg c (son of Ardn. W.) ; 
*1. St. Mary Hall, Ox. ; o. B. 1880, P. 180, 
Colum. A Saanich, 1880-1. 

WEIGHT, Yen. Henry Freee, lLA.St. FetCdlL, 
(lain. ; o. B. 1841 Bath, V. 1849 Glos. Arch- 
deacon of Columbia, 1801 -5. A New Westmin- 
ster, 1861-5 [p. 185]. 


n. WEST INDIES, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, * 
1712-1892. 

400 Missionaries and 172 Central Stations, now included in 8 Dioceqgto 
as set forth below, &c. : — 

WINDWARD ISLANDS (including BARBADOS), 1712-1892-74 Missionaries 
and 24 Central Stations. [See Chapter XXIV., pp. 196-20G.] * 

(Dloocses of Baiiuadob, founded 1824, and Windward Inlands, founded 1878) « 


ALLDTSON, J. A Barbados, Ast. Must. Co.1. 
Gram. School, 1807-8. 

ALLISON, John James. A Barbados, 1837- 9; 

Tu tor C od. ColL, 1839-41. 

BARKER, Thomas, M.A. Qu. Coll., Ox.: b. 1824, 
Clithoro, Lan. ; o. D. 1851 Lon. A Burburims 
Tatar Cod. ColL, 1852 3. Rv». ill. 

BAENETT, Edward; «/. Cod. ColL; o. D. 1849, 
P. I860. A Barbados, Ast Must. Coil. ColL 
SchodL 1840-51. 

BAEEOW, R. H. A Barbados, 1836-9; St 
Barnabas, Bor., 1840. 

BAEBOWT t. P. A St Barnabas, Bar.. 1841. 
HEW3HIR, Joseph, 1LA. A Barbados, Usher 
and Catechist Cod. Estate, 1743-9 or 50. 11m. 

111 . 

BHDLEY, Thomas Herbert, M.A. Mur. Coll., 
Ox.; ft. Oct 91, 1861, Smethwick; n. D. J889 
Ely. A Barbados, Principal Cod. ColL, 1890-9 

l^SWiael Ward ; b. June 1.1R3Q, Cluwrtli 
ed. K.C. Lon.; o. D. 1858, P. lK57,Sal. A Bar- 
tartos. C haplain Cod. Estate, 1860 -2. Um. 111. 
BOWOr. Richard. A Barbados, S.M. Cod. 

RS^isSJw', John, M.A., B.M. A BarbAos, 
Medical Lecturer and Ast Chaplain Cod. 

nurat£ l ft~ < r. ; «f. Cod. ColL & 

, Ohrtw i TMl.fr. Bt Vln,18M-9J. 

BBOWN, William. A Barbados, Catechist Cod. 
—Estate . 1714-15. Died. 

BDOHANAN, A. J. F.: o. 1814, Bar. A St 

M 

-St .To. Coll., Cam.; b. 

- A Barbados, S JL Cod. Gram. 

Mod, 1769-74 783]. 


CALDECOTT, AIM, M.A. Lon. and FdL St 
John's ColL. Cam. A Barbados, Prinoipal 
Cod. Coll., 1884-5 rp- 783]. Am. 

CARTER, Charles. A St Jude's, Bar., 1849-A 

CHAMBERLAIN, O. W. A St. Barnabas, Bar., 
1839-41. i f- 

CLARKE, C., M.A. Chi. ColL. Gun. A Barbados, 
Tutor Coil. Coll., 1865-6. Am. 

CLARKE, Nathaniel Gill; o. D. 1879 Bar. A 
Ouin, St. V 111 .J 885-92. 

C0LLYX0BE, H.; erf. God. ColL; o. D. 1844, P. 
1846. A Springhead, 1848-8. 

DAYIE8, Thomaa. A Barbados, 1836-9. 

DYKE, Thomaa: b. Barbados. A Barbados, 
Usher and Catechist Cod. Estate, 1761-9. Ass. 
1IL 

FALCON, Thomaa, B.A. Qu. Coll., Ox. A Bar. 
bados. Usher and Catechist Cod. Estate^ 
1753-7 ; AM. do. 1758-62. Died Feb. 92, 1789 

fI£r?5.'a. A Barbados, Ast Mast Cod. CdL 
Ac., 1838-7. 

GABNETT, Jams*. A Bt. Patrick**, Grenada, 
1840. 


«i.D. 1888, P.1887, Pet. A Barbados, ( 

Cod. Estate, 1891-9 [p. 905]. 

GILL, Thomas, M.A. Pem. ColL, Gun.; ft. 
Barbados. A Barbados, Tutor Cod. CdL, 
1838-49. 

GITTENS, G. D.; od.Tr.CdL.Ox.; o. D. 1819, P. 
1840. A Innocents, Bar., 1841-3 ; StlOohaeTk, 
Bar 1843-8. 

GITTEN8, John Hamlet; erf. Cod. ColL; e. Bar. 
A Barbados, 1888-9; Trinity andBt Martin 1 *, 
Bar^l 842-1 ; Trinity, Bar„1844-8. 
GEAYF00T, O.H. A inaoosuts, Bar, 1849-T. 

8l 
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GRESHAM, Harold Edward, L.Th.Dnr. ; sA« 
ColL; «. D. 1881, P. 1883, Trln. A Ohdteau 
BdlaJr, Bt Yin, 1887-90. Are. 

HAMILTON, 7. W. A Calliaqua, St. Yin., 
1888-9. 

HARTS, William Marshall; 5. Barbados. A 
Barbados, Ast Master God. Gram. Sohoel, 
1801-6. 

HEAT H, WIPiahL A Grenada, 1838-9. 

HINDS, Samuel, M.A.. and D.D. Qn. ColL, Ox. ; 
ft. Barbados. 8. Barlwdbs, President Cod. 
Gram. School, 1832-3 [p. 783] ; rex. Braamc 
Dean qf Carlisle and Bp. of Norwich (coax. 
1849: res. 1867). Died 1878. 

HODGSON, — , M.A. Qn. ColL, Ox. 8. Barbados, 
Usher and Catechist Cod. Gram. School, 
1759-81. Dleil. 

HOLT, Toaeph, the first S.P.O. Mirny, to tlio Wert 
Indies. A Barbados-Cliaplaln, Catechist, 
Missy, and Doctor, CutL Estate, 1718-14 

Oft^NE (XOhtries). A Barbados, Acting Cate- 
chist Cud. Eetuto about 1714-15. 


7XMKETT, veorro. A Barbados, Art. Tutor 
God. ColL, 1851. 

JE8B1HY, Thomas Dudley, 11.A. Dnr. : e,l. Cod. 
OolL; o. D. 1890, P. 1891, Bar. A St. Charlotte, 
St. Yin. 1893. 

70TO, Henry* M.A. Ex. Coll, Ox. A Barbados, 
* Principal God. CoU.. 1835 4C. Km. 
LAWSON/Yea. Arohdeocon. A Barbados, Math. 

Leoturer. Cod. CoU,lB44-7. 

LOSE (! Bishard or Christopher). A BnrliAdo*, 
' Cateahlrt Cod. ColL, about 1715. 

LOWNDES, William. M.A. Knb. ColL, Ox. ; ft. 

April BOy 1859, Pooln Keynes; ri. D. 1883. P. 
. 1884, Can. A Bnrlsulns, Ant. Tutor aiul Chap- 
in God. Estates, 1890-1. 

KACEY, Yi H. A Barbados, Medical Lcct. Cod. 
Coll, 1859. lira. 

MALLAUEU. Frederio Francis Conarihln, TLA. 
Dur/j ad. Cod. CoU. ; o. D. 1W8, P. 1KH7, Bar. 
A St. David’s, Grvniuln, 18W-92. 

HASHAEf, Hiohael. A Barbados, S.M. and 
Catechist, OmL Estates, 1788-81. 

IQXYILLE. H.A. ; «/. Cod. GnlL A Calliiinna 
. fto, St. VIn* 1885-8 : St. PituPs, St. Tin., 
1889- 99. 

HEYB10K, Frederick, M.A. Trln. ColL, Ox. ; 
o. D. I860, P. 1853. Ox. A Barbados, Acting 
PrinripdPCod. GolL, 1H86-7. 

NICHOLSON, Hark, M.A. Qn. Coll., Ox. A 
Barbados, President Cod. Gram. School, 1797- 
1 831 [p. 7831. 

PACKER, John : ft. Barbados ; r*/. Coil. Gull. A 
Barbailns, Chaplain Coil. Estate, 1825, 1827 
(K m). S t. Lawrence, Bur, 1 8-13 -4. Are. 
PARKINSON, ,Henry : ft. Barbados ; o. U>\\. A 
Barbados, Chaplain Coil. Estate, 1833 -4 ; Actg. 
Prln. Ood. Gram. School, 1838 9 fp. 783]. 
FABRY, E. H., B.A. Pmn. Coll., Cum. A Bar- 
bados S.M. and Chaplain CinI. Estate, 1814 7. 
PABBY, Bt Rex. Henry Hutton. M.A. Ball. 
CoU., Ox. ; D.D. Dur. : n. D. 1851, P. 1853, Bur. 
8. Barbados ; Tutor Cod. Coll., 1 851- GO. lira. ; 
con*. Bp.-Coadj. of Barbados May 15, 1868, in 
Whitehall Chapel. Bp. of Perth 1876 93. Died 
Nov. 15, 1893, of pneumonia, at Bun bury, W. 
Australia [pp. 428, 704-5]. 


PABBY, Tohn, HA. 0.0.0- Gam.; A Aha 17, 
1886*Uandegal : o. D. I860, P. 1961, Ota. 
A Barbados, Tutor and Chaplain Go. Ood. 
ColL, 1867-79. Bet. 

PHILLIPS, A. T. (ir.W.Af. [p.889]). A Bar- 
bados, Chap. Cod. OolL, 1883-4. Be*. 

FINDER, John Kothersall, MA. OaL OolL, Cam,: 
ft. 1794, Barbados: o. 1818, England. A Bar- 
bados, Chap, on Ood. Estates, 1818-87. (Ass. to 
tiecomo Kcoles. Comsy. for Guiana.) Flirt Prin- 
cipal God. Gall, 1829-85. Are. ill. : dial Easter 
Thursday 1868 In England [pp. 300-1, 961, 781]. 
PRXDEAUX, William Henry, MX Lin. ColL, Ox.: 
ft. April 3, 1880, Bristol: o. D. 1857, P. 1858, 
Wor. A Barbados, Tntor Coil. OolL, 1861-4. 
BAWLE, Bt Bev. Riehqrd, M.A and Fell. Trln. 
Coll., Cnm. : 6. Feb. 37, IBlS^Flymouth ; o. D. 
ami P. 1839 In London. 8. Barbados, Principal 
Coil. ColL. 1847-64. Ilea. 111. [Y.of Felmereham, 
1867, and Tamwortli (Eng.) I860. Dodined 
B'prlo of Antigua In 1800.] Comm, first Bp. of 
Trinidad In Llchflold Cathedral 1873. Rea. 
Bpro. ill 1888. f Principal of Co.1. CoU., 
1888-9. Died May 10, 1H80; burled Cod. 
Cliapel Cemetery [pp. 309, 360-1, anil Trans- 
lations, Susn, piu 783, 803-3]. 

BEECE, Abraham. A St. Bartholomew and St. 
Patrick, Bar., 1843-8. 

BOOK. Biohard 7 .Or. Trim |p. 883]). A Barbados 
(St. Simon'H, 1812-8, anil St. Andrew's, 1843). 
ROTHERHAM, John. A Barbados : (Ssteohlst 
and Usher Cod. Estate. 1750-3: S.M. Cod. 
Gram. School, 1 754-7. Are. [p, 783], 
ROTHERHAM. Thomas, M.A., Qu. ColL, Ox. 
(limthnr of .T. 1L) A Barbailos, B.M. Cod. 
Omm. School, 1743-9. Are. Tp. 783], 

ROWE, Thomas. A St. ( Mies, Bar, 1843-3. 
SMITH, Edward Farris, B.A. Pern. ColL, Ox. 
A Barbados, Tutor anil Cliap. Cod. Estate, 
1 82W-62 (mill St. Mark's * St. Catherine's, 
Bur., 1842-8). Pcnsionwl 1853. 

WALL, Tohn Pilgrim. A Burlndos, 1837-9. 
WATTS, Thomas, M.A. A Bnrimdos ; S.M. and 
Clinplnln Cod. Estate, 1833-43. . Are. 

WEBB, Charles. A Barl»(l 0 H, Chaplain Coil. 
Estate, 1804-5. 

WEBB. Yen. William Thomas, M.A. Dur. : ed. 
Coil. ColL: «. 1). 1848, P. 1849, Bar. (Anln. of 
Grenoilu 1X7K). N. Grenada, 1847 : Barbados, 
Muster Owl. School. 185 1 -3 : Hd. Master of Co.1. 
ColL 1863-4: Principal do. 18G4-83 [p. 783]. 
Pensioned 1883. 

WENT, Tames King. A Rt. Luke’s, Bar, 1837-9, 
1H14 G. * 

WHARTON, Thomas. A Barbados, P.M and 
Ciitenldrt, Cwl. Estate, 1766 8. Are. 
WIT.I.IANB, Arnold Bertram, BJL Dnr. : D. 

1881 Trln., P. 1883 Bor. A Ht.DnTidV, Grenada, 
1 885 6 ; Chateau Belhiir, St. Yin, 1886-7. Are. 
WRIGHT, Alban Henry, B.A. Dur. : ft. Aug. 11, 
1853; Morrn Velho, Brazil; o. D. 1881 Bp. 
Mftcliiusoii, P. 1883 Bar. A Barbados, Cliap- 
laln of Cwl. Estate and Tutor of Mission 
House, 1883 -5: Chaplain and Ast Tutor of 
CoU,188G-8. Are. 


TOBAGO (1836-51, 1886-92)-6 Missionaries and 3 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter XXV., pp. 206-7.] 


(Now a put of Diocese of Tdixidad, fouuded 1879.) 


OLI NOKETT , T. S. 8. Tobago, 1849-3. 
CULPEPER, G. P. A St. Andrew's, 1844-3. 
GORSXNGE, 0. H. ; o. 1844, Bar. A St. Mary's, 
1844-34. 

XORISON George, first S.P.Q. Missy, to 
Tobago. A Tobago, 1838-9 fp. 906]. 


SEMPER, Tohn. 8. fit. Mary’s, 1855-8. 
TURPIN, Edmond Adolphus (Canon) ; ed. Cod. 
CoU. : o. D. 1874, PI 1875. 8. St Andrew's, 
1888-99. 



MISSIONARY BOLL. 


TRINIDAD (1886-92) .-*10 Missionaries and 7 Central Stations. 

[See Chapter XXVI., pp.’ 208-10.] 

(Dtooeso of TncriDAD, founded 1873. [8ee alto Tobago, p. 883.]) 

X. J. X. ; o. 1844, Bar. 8. Napa- 


EVAN8, D. A Fort of Spain, 1843. 

FLEX, Oscar (<r. India [p. 900]). A Fort of 
Spain, 1884-5. ill ; fr.ftirope [pp. 209, 923]. 
GABBETT, J. E. 8. St. Paul's, Trln., 1851-2. 
Died Aug. 1832. 

GXLLETTf Charles ; 3.1824, Kensington (Clerk 
in S.P.G. Office) ; ed. 8A.C.; the first Stuilont 
to leave SA.C. Bailed in Sept. 1851, for Hytfucy 
in charge of Emigrants, blit vessel disabled and 
hie destination changed to Trinidad ; o. 1853, 
Bar. 8. St. Peter’s, 1852 ; St. Clement's, 1853-4. 
Ret. t 

“W, J. F. (tr. India [p. 012]). 8. Port 
1812-3: Diego Martin, 1844. Ret. 
f, John. 8. Taeoruigua, 1838-9 

[p. 208]. 


ring , 1843. 

HUTSON, Eyre ; ed. Cod. ColL 8 . St. Clement's, 

JACKSON, Bt Bov. William Walrand, DJD. 
Lumbcth 1890, and Durham 1876 ; b. Jan. 9, 
1811, Barbados; ed. Cod. ColL, of wldoh 
he was elected tlie first scholar (1830) ; o. D. 
1834, P. 1835, Bar. A Fort of Spain, 1839; 
eout. lllslinp of Antigna Ascension Day 1860. 
Obliged by ill health to reside in Hnghnij 
1879, lmt lias never ceased to work for his 
Dioceao [tee pp. 214-15]. 

BOOK, Biohazd J. First S J.G. Wmj. to Titl- 
da.1, 1837-4 1 [p. 208] ; tr. WJ. pq. * 
\ 


THE LEEWARD ISLAND8 (1886-92)— 59 Missionaries and 20 Central 
Stations. [See Chapter XXVU., pp. 210-15.] 

(Diocese of Antigua, founded 1K42.) 


ABBOTT, B. B. ; etl. Cod. Coll ; o. D. 1843, P. 

1844, Ant. A All Saints, A iitiguu, 1849. 

3 ABBOTT, Frederick Herbert. li.A. Dur. ; etl. 
Coil. Coll.; a. D. 188(1 Bur., P. 1883 Ant. A 
All Saints', Ant., 1883-fi. 

BABOOKB, John A. A St. Andrew's Ac., Do- 
minica, 1839- 40Jp. 212]. 

BERKELEY, A. F. K. : etl. Cnd. Coll. ; o. IMS, 
Ant. A All Saints', Ant., 1853-6. 
BERKELEY, Alfred Fakenham. B.A. Dnr. ; etl. 
Cod. Gnll. ; o. D. lKHfl, P. 18*9. Am. A All 
Saints', Ant., 188G 8. 

BOOT, Alexander. A A ntlguo, 1 83«~n ; Virgin 
Islands, 1840 -1 ; Tortola, 1812 -9. I lii-1 1 819. 
BOVELL, James, V.D. A Nevis. 1878. 
BRANCH, Yen. Baptist Noel : «/. Cud. Coll. : o. 
D. 1869, P. 1870, Ant. A St. Kins, 1879-85 
(Arcluln. ? 1879). 

BUBBOWB, Henry Malden; ft. March 3. 1843, 
Loudon ; etl. S. A.C. : o. D. 1869 Nov. Sen.. V. 1874 
Ox. A St. John's, 1879-80 ; All Saints', Ant., 
1880-2. 

CARTER. James. A Antigna, 1839. 

CATJHT, Frederio ; etl. S.A.C.; o. D. 1889, P. 
1890, Ant. A St. Anthony's, Montserrat, 
1890-1. 

0LABK, Von. James, M.A n TMuD. TTniv. Gott- 
tngvn ; o. D. 1863, P. 1894, lUp. A St. Philip's, 
Ant., 1876 -92 (Ardii. of Antigua, 1885). 
CLARKE, Thomas. A Ant., 1830 9 [p. 212]. 
COWLEY, William ; ed. St. Mark' ColL, (llielsca ; 
v. D. 1858, P. 1890, Ant. A Barbuda, 1872-81 ; 
Bt James, Nevis, 1882-02. 

0T7LPEPEB, 0. 0. ; ed. Coil. Coll. : o. 1852 Ant. 

A Bt Mary, Cajon, 1877-81. 

UUBTJLH, Jamas (inn.). A All Saiuts', Ant., 
1842-5. 

DIXON, John ; b. 1815, St Vincent W.L ; o. P. 
1843, P. 1814, Ant A St James', Ant., 18N-1 : 
Montserrat, 1845-8. Ret. ill, and tr. N. Sfltia 

DiEfiswixTH, Balph de Hayns. B.A.Cor. Cli. 
ColL, Osm. ; 6. Oct-. 24, 18-16, Ceylou : o. D. 1872, 
P.1873, Win. A St. John's, Ant, 1874-6; Bt. 
_ Jams* and Bt Lake's. Ant. 1K77-9. Ret. 
DRAYTON, J. A Novis, 1881 ; St Anthony's, 
Montserrat 1882. 

XLLIOOT, Edwin. A St John's, St Christopher's, 
1842-3. 

XtllOTT. G. 1. ; a. 1874, Ant A Ant, 1874-5. 
XHBRY, Joasph ; ed. Qn. ColL, Birin. ; o. D. 
1889, P. 1861, Ant A St Paul's, Ant, 1891-2. 


EVANS, Evan; ed. St. Bees Coll.; o. D. 1881 
Bar, P. 18 83 Ant. A Montserrat 1882. 
GENEYEB, Henry (Ir. NM. [p. 861]). A 
Dominica, 1872-6. 

GIFFORD, — . First S.P.G. Missy, to the Lee- 
vrnnls. A Antigua, 1710 Fp. 211*]. 

OHLIE, Kenneth McKenno : o. D. 1882 Bar. 
P. 1883 Ant A tit . George's, Montserrat 1883-4 ; 
St. Maiy's. Ant., 1885-92. 

GITTENB. John Archer. A St. George's, Mont- 
serrat 1837-9 []>. 212]. 

GRANT, F. B. A Anliguu, 1837 [p. 212]. 
HODGE. Peter Thomas; etl. Cod. Cull.; o. D. 
18 - 16 , I 1 . 1818 , Aut, A Montserrat, 1849; Tbr- 
tolft. 18511-0. 

HOLMAN. George James Clark ; b. Feb. 18,1856, 
Penitiroku Dock (cx-Congnegatfftual preacher) ; 
etl. Warm. Cull. ; o. D. 1881 Bar., P. 1883 Ant 
A St. Kitts. 1880: Bt John's, 1880-1. 

HOLME. Bt Rev. Henry Bedmayne, M.A. Ch. 
roll., Cam. : (I. 1). 1897. P. 1868, Y(*k. A St 
Kit ts, 1 882. (Anln. of St. Kitts, 1885 ; emt, in 
Barbados first Up. of British Houdnras Mar. 1, 
1891 : wrecked on Ids way to Diocese^ and died 
at Belize, .lilly 6, 1891 [p.240].) 

HUGHES, Henry Baseom. B.A. Dnr.; ed. God. 
('oil. : o. P. 1879 Ant, P. 1880 Bar. ABt.Mmy's, 
1879-80; Nevis, 1882-5; St Maty's and Bt Kitts, 
1889-9 2. 

•HUMPHREYS, Arthur Augustus (auogro) ; s. 
1). 1883, P. 1887 Ant A Trinity, Barbuda, 
1883-92. 

HUTB0N, John; erf. Coil. ColL A Virgin Islands, 
Tortola, 1836-9 [p. 212]. 

JONES, John ; etl. Lon. and Dnr. Univ. ; o. D. 
1884, F. 1886, Ant A St Maty’s, Bt Kitts, 
1885 

LEVER00K, John William ; ed. St Kitts Gram. 
School ; o. D. 1891, Ant. A St George’s, Mont- 
ser rat 1892 . 

HcOONNEY, William James ; ed. Cod. Coll. ; o. 
D. 1884 Bar., P. 1887 Ant A Anguilla, 1884-5 ; 
St Paul’s, Ant, 1886-60; All Saints', do., 
1891-2. 

NABSHAIX. Thomas Assail, 1LA. Lon. Univ. ; 
o. D. 1855 Glos*P. 1871 Ex. A Bt Mary's, Ant, 

MOORE, Arthur Lindessy, BA.; a. D. 1886, P. 

1887, Ant 8. All Saints', Ant, 1888-9. 
K00BX.W. A Nevis, 1880. 

KUS80N, Samuel P. 8. Nevis, 1889 [see j 
NURSE, J. H. A St 

[p.212]. 
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OLTOH, Henry Ernest, L.TH. Dor.; o. D. 1880, 
P. 1881, Bur. A Anguilla, 1888-4; Bt. Bar- 
tholomew's. IBM-88. 

PHILLIPS, H. H. A Montserrat, 1888-7 ; An- 
tlgua, 1888-9; St. Paul’s, Nevis, 1848 [p. 818]. 
PIGGOTT, Joseph T h o m as. A Antigua, 1810-1 ; 

St. Junes’, Ant., 1848-8. 

HEEOE, Abraham. 8. Antlgna, 1838-0. 
RIOKARDB, lawrenoe Oejer: o. II. 1871, T. 1878, 
Kingston. A Antigua, 1870-7; All Saints', 
Ant, 1878-9 ; St Mary’s, Ant, 1888-4 ; Mont- 
ser»t.lH86 OS* 

HOCK, ZA A St John's, St. Kitt's, 1844-5 ; 
Anguilla, 1840-8. 

HOPEH, J. W. ; Af.Oo4.Coll. A Antigua, 1851-8; 
Dominica, 1854-0. 

SCOTT. Hiohard John Ernest, M.A. Hat, llall, 
Dur. : 5, Jan. 7, 1803, Whitchurch Hunts ; o. 
D. 1880, P. 1887, Ant A AUSaints’, St. Tlionuw, 
1880-91. Hu. 

*8EXPEK, Hugh B. (a negro) ;c. D. 1873. P. 1874, 


Ant A Virgin Xdanda, 1878-84 ; do* Tortola* 


W. B., HA. A Nevis, 1870-8. Died 
An g. 187 8 of apoplexy. 

BHEFSBBD, dunaaAgard : a. D. 1883, P.1888, 
Ant A Bt Mary’s, Angnllla, 1880-8. 
SHEPHERD, Bmrj Young/BJL Dor.; o. D. 
1880, P. 1888, Ant. A Antigua, 1881-7 (vie. 
St Mary's, 1881 ; Bt James', 1888-5 ; Bt John's 
4(0888-9). 

SHERVXNOTOH, Joseph. A Montserrat, 1881- 
81 rp. 8141. 

THOMAS, Frederick; ed. 8. AC.; o. D. 1887, P. 
1889, Ant A Anguilla, 1889-91 ; Bt Thomas 
St. Kitts, 1898. 

TODD, O. H. A Tortola, 1848-7; Montserrat, 
1848- 58. 

WALL, Thomas William Barry, BA. Dur. ; ed. 
Cod. Coll.; o. D. 1891, Ant A St Mary’s, 
Anguilla, 1H9 1-8. 

1, Henry. A Anguilla Ac., 1881- 


THE BAHAMAS (1733-1807, 1835 -92) -73 Missionaries and 27 Centr'd 
Stations. [See XXVIII., pp. 216-27.] 

(Diocese of Mahhau, founded 1801.) 


ALDRICH, P. B, A Nassau, 1843-3 [p. 324]. 
ASTWOOD, Joseph 0. Travelling Missy., 1HMM ; 
St Peter's [7 Ahaco], 1863 7. 

James (Irish, a refugee from Mary- 


land). A New Providence, 1 780 2. H-s. rp. 22(1]. 
BRACE, Frank D. Tubs. A JiOiig Islund, 
1887-93. 

BROWN, Joseph ; 5. June 5, 1852, Kickmans- 
worth; */. Warminster Coll. A Klcutlicra, 
18 79^81. Died July 1881. 

BROWNE, James. A New Pruvideuce, 1 788-9. 
Res, i ll. 

BTWATEH, K.J.(tr. Borneo [p.930]). AKxunia, 
1887-91. Bet. 

OAHTER, Robert ; «f. “ Eaton,” mid Petiarhniii'c, 
Cam. A Nasdan, Harbour Idund nud Eleu- 
thota. 1749-65. Hu. [p. 218]. 

CHAMBERS, Riohard, HA. A St Patrick's, 
St Stephen's [Bi minis &o.], aiul St Peter’s, 
1848-7; Bt Anne's, New Providence, 1848 53. 
Died Jan. SO, 1868. 

•OOOPER, V.J.I. (a negro). A Long Island, 
1881 ; Andros Island, 1888-0. Bet. 
ORAMER-ROBERTB, Rt Rev. F. A. R. 0. 

A Nassau Ac, 1878-81 . Bet. []«. 320]. 
CRISPIN, Henry Bhuter; b. Dec. 20. 1840, 
Kensington; ed. St. Ed. Hall, Ox.; o. I>. 1X74, 
P. 1875, Nan. A Grand Turk, 1876-7; Kleii- 
thera, 1883-0. Died May SO, 1880, in llp.’s 

OROFTON? 8 !!^ Franois, HA. Dur. Uii! v. ; h. 
Dec. 0, 1859, Rangoon ; o. D. 1884 Lln„ P. 1886 
Na ss. A T urk’s Island, 1880 93 [p. 320]. 
«CROWTHER. Joseph T. ; «/. H.A.C. A Lung 
Island, 1870-88. IMcd Feb. 11, 1884 [p. 330], 
DAVIES, Robert A Rum Cay, 1845. Drowned 
Nov. 8, 1845, wlklle visiting stations. 

DIXON, Philip (ex-curate of Thnrndoii, FSuf.). 
A Harbour Island ami Jflleuthera-arrvrl. Jan. 
84,1794, ami died in following Oc toiler of yellow 

DUMOoQbh’V. W. A St David’s, I860 7; 
Crooked Idarnl, 1808 ; Fortune Idaud, 1869 70 ; 
‘ p ,lH71-2. 

' H. A Etaithem, I860. 

J). 0. T., HA. Bt John's Coll., Cam. 

A Bt Andrew and St Paul, 1807 ; Long Island, 


1809-70, 


CORDON, William (a Scotchman). A Exhuma, 
1789-94 ; Harbour Island and Eleuthero, 
1795-9. ties. [pp. 219 -SU]. 

CRAT, William. A Klcutlicra, 1844 ; St. Anne 
and Carmichael Ac.. 1815 8 [p. 824]. 

OROOKBRIDOE. Henry; o. Linn. A Nassau, E. 
districts. 1HU8 4. Did! 1804 [p. 824]. 

OUT, William, of H. Carolina, the first S.P.G. 
Missy, to visit Dalianuis ; rcmalnal 2 mouths 
of 1731, and visited Providence, Harbour 
Islund, and Eleuthero, baptising 188 persons 
[jww p. 21 6T. 

HIGGS, J. 8. J. A St Stephen, 1854-5 ; San 
Salvador, 1850-63 : Klcutlicra, 1864 -7. Drowned 
with wife off Klcutlicra Sept 7, 1883, oil return- 
ing from Nassau in the mail schooner Carlton. 

HHDYARD. W. A Kleuthcra. I87D-3. Died 
June 19, 1 873, of fever, brought on by exposure 
when travelling. 

HODGES, Nathaniel, M.A. Qn. Coll., Cam. A 
New l*rovii Iciice— urrvd. Fob. 1743, died July 3, 
17“ ‘ 

ho: 


17-13 [ik 2181. 

IDGBON, John. No fixed station, 1849. 


AWVOVMf VlMUli IB If I1AH1 HtllWIMI, lOIV. 

HUMPHRIES, Henry, HA. Hu. Coll., Dur. ; o. 
D. 1H72. P. 1874, Naas. A Grand Turk; tr. 
Gui. 1871-5 [p. 887], 

HUNT, John (of New England). A New Pro- 
vidence, 1770 8. Dial 1778 [p. 219]. 

IREN (..r HON), William D. A Governor's 
llnrUmr. 1848: St. Salvador, 1849-51. 

IRWIN, Philip Sidney ; 6. Deo. 30, 1864, Prospect 
Newtown, Tr. ; rrf. Ely Tlieo. ColL ; o. I). 1888, 
P. I W9, Nass. A San Salvador, 1H89 98. 
JENKINS, Henry (cx-Curato of Ashiiigton), 
eaiitunsl by French privateer on way out {tee 
pp. 222 4]. A Caicos, 1797-1 hoi ; If arbour Idand 
and Kleutliera, 1X01-3; St Matthew's, New 
Providence, 1X03-0. Ret. 

JONES. James Gopeland Lea. A Turk's Island, 
1881-5. Bet. 

LIGVTB0URNE. Frsnois Joseph R. A Inagua, 

1862-7. Died 1860. 


MATTHEWS, F. B. (tr. India [p. 918]). A San 
Salvador, 1884-9 ; Andros Idana, 


1890-8 


«M ] « 

1804-7. 


A Exuma, 1849-68; 


PEASES, Patriek (tr. W. Africa [p. 888]). A 
Long and Crooked Idanda 1798-4. Diud Get 

1878-6, 1881, 1887-8. 


Diocese). 8 Ejromal7W$ Died June 1787 of 
yellow fever [p. 888k 

M0BB, BMmrir (ex-Wnting Miniitar); * 
Lon. A Harbour Island and Etaatiun» and 
Nassau, 1787-79 [p. 818-9]. 4 
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BXAU, Oh a ris a . A Bahamas, 1816-8; Turk's 
Hand, 1889 ; Clarence Town, 1846. Be*. Ul 
[p.994]. IM' Mar. 8, 1891. 

NsEHE, william (ex-curate, Wlsboro, Sub.), a. 

Exuraa — arrvd. Hay 86 and died Deo. 4, 1799. 
NESBITT, 0. H. H. Inagoa, 1863 ; St. Ann. 

1864: Adelaide Ac, J866. 

ORAX, Frank William ; 6. 1868, London ; a/. 
Doroh. Coll.; o. D. 1888, Naas.; a. Long Island, 
1888. Be*. 

OSBORNE, Alfred, H.D. T.C.T.; «t. S.A.C.; o. 
D. 1871, P. 1873, Nium. a. Eloutlicrn, 1873-4. 
Rn.\ tr. N.W. Can. [p. 870]. 

PAGE, Walter Sylvester: b. May 84, J848, 
Drluton, Norf.; ed. St. Al. llall, Ox.; o. i). 
1874, P. 1879, Naas. A* Exuma, 1876-80. Be*. 
111 . - | 
PEARSON, W. J.; o. 1848, Nas. A Fortune 
Island *0,1840-8. 

PHZLPOT, R. 8. Abaco, 1870. 

RICHARDS, John (ev-curalo of PetcrsflehL 
Hants), a. Nassau, 17B1-IHU6 [pp. 881, 831], 

Rr*. i 

MYERS. Albert A Turk's Island, 1873. Died '■ 
May 28, 1H73. from overwork. 

ROBERTS, J. B. Klim Cay ami Watling's, 
1KHO-1. Re*. 

ROBERTS, Riohazd. S. Nashua. 1K0B- 7 [p. 281], 
ROBERTSON, Thomas: *1. Edinburgh L’nir. : 

0 . Lon. A Karlvmr Island oml KIcuthuni, 
1780-98. Died 1792 [p. 280], 

ROGERS, Edward J. (7 A 1830-41 ) ; Kum Cav, 
1842-4 [p.8241. 

ROSE, Daniel Warner (of Dominica. Antigua). 
Aptil. 1795, but captured by French privateer 
ill Jan. 1797 and did lint reach Buhiimn* till 
Aug. 1798 [**r pp. 888-4]. A Nassau. 1798 9 ; 
Ixmg Island ( Feb.) 1799-1802 ; Kxuiiki, 1802 4. 
Be*, for Jamaica. 

ST. JOHN, Richard. B.A. TAM). A New Provi- 
dence,! 740 7 f p.218] ; tr. *U\ [p. «OJ. 
SAUNDERS, Rxchardaon : o. J). i860, 1*. 1867, 
Jam. A St. Tout's &c, 1868-00. 


SHARPE, Themaa J, G. a. Bt Salvador, 
1864-6 ; Bleutlicra, 1860-69 ; 71864-0. 

SMITH, Oharlaa William; 6. Sept. 1866, Gt. 
Oakley, Essex : ed. Doreh. Coll.; o. D. 1880, P. 
1887, N as. B. Rleutliora, 1880-92. 

SMITH, William, the first nettled H.P.O. Missy, 
in Baliamas [am Guy]. A New Providence, Har- 
bour Island, Hlenthffru, *0,1 738-8 ; New Provi- 
dence, 1739-41. Died in N«v.l741 [pp. 817-18], 
BNOW, John (ox-Hcey. of the Bahamas Ac.). H. 

New Providence, 1747-8. Diud 1748 [p. 818]. 
BTREKBOW, R. A Long Island, 1818. 
STROXBOH, William Henry; o. D.,1847, P. 
1818, Nas. A Exuma, 1847; Eleutlisra, 
1848-66; InaglUk 1866-01. Re*. 

•SWEETING, William Henry (n negro). S. 

\ Andros Island, 1H09-81. Dial June 28, 1881, 
aged 70 [ii. 885], 

THOMSON. Charles John, H.A. Jos. Coll., Cam.; 
h. June 16, JH67, London ; o. D. 1886, P. 1886, 
Put. A J II minis, 1887-92. 

TIZARD. George. A New Providence, 1767-8. 

Diiil October 10, 1708 [p.218]. 

TODMO, Franoia T. (Jr. Bermuda [p. 880]). 8 . 

Nassau, 1841 8. Dial Oct. 5, 1848 [p. 884]. 
TWINING, William (ex-curote of Haverftod-' 
west). A Exlmma, 1787- A Re*, ill [p.980]; 
tr. NJhTp. 804]. 

VINCENT, Joseph Robinson : b. Oot. ll, 1863, 
Colchester, Hs. : */. Dorcli CnlL; o. D. 1880, P. 
1887, Nas. A Kleufchera, 1880.' 

WAIT, Daniel R. A Caicos, 1876-7. Drowned 
March 17, 1877, in East Harbour by npeetting 
of a boat. 

WARD, George H. ; o. 1864, Nas. 8. St. David 
Fortune Island, 1806-6. 

WEATHERSTON, John. A St. Peter's and St. 
Stephen, 1864 -8. Re*. Ill : went to Gold Coast 
os cliaplaln 1868, returned to Eng. til and die d 
IH69. 

WITTEN, Walter; b. July 81, 1850, London ; o. 
D. 1888, Bp. Colcnao. A Long lahuid, 1884. 
Left. 


JAMAICA (1710, 1885-65)— 84 Missionaries and 37 Central. Stations. 
[See Chapter XXIX., pp. 228-83.] 

(Diocese of Jamaica, founded 1884.) 


ALHON, J. A Kingston, 1853-5 ; St. Alban's 
and Mt. Hermon, 1866-7. 

ASfOELL. Charles. A Portland, 1854-5. 
BARRETT, E. G. A Providence, 1862 ; Abon- 
kir, 1853-7. 

BARROW, Edward. A Prattville and Provi- 
_ ile noe, 1863-7. 

BBL OOMB. Henry. (No fixed station) 1 8 11. 
BERRY, Philip. A Hanover, 1837 9. 
BRANFOOT, Themaa R. A K .'igston, 1837-41. 
BROADLET. William. A St. Thomas E., 1836 

■J&JKw A St. Ann, Middlesex, 1 843 4. 


BR OWNE, Henry. A Rio Vuuim, 1838-9. 
BUCKNER, R. G. (or R. J., or X.). A Darlls- 
ton, 1846-61. Rr*. 

BYRNE, Francis. A Prattville, 1880-2. 
0AXUSA0, T. B. A St. Anne's, 1846-7. M 
OAIRD, William, B.A. T.C.D. ; b. 1801, Lltfnni, 
Ir. ; o. D. 1839, P. 1841, Jiun. A Wcstmurt- 
ImiH 1888-43. 

OAMSMEU. John. A Manohloncol, 1838-41 ; 

St. Th omas K.. 1842-3. 

CHISHOLM, John R. A 71847. 

OOLXBY, (of Diocese of Klllmore and 

Azdagh); ft. 1669; the first Missy, to Jamaica 
aided bytho Society. A Jamaica, 1710 

o&rcSnxn. ■- G. A UluefleMs, 1868-5. 

mwm% John. 8. (No fixed station) 18*0; St. 
Catherine, Middlesex, 1848-3. 


COOPER, 0. A. a. Rural Hill Ac, 1B49-I4 
Died of fever. 

COWARD, W. 8. A St. Catherine, 1836-9 
[p. 929], 

DALZELL, W. T. D. a Mooretown, 1850-1. 

DARRELL. Aubrey Bpenoer. A St. Alban's and 
Mt. Horraon. IB84-5. 

DAVIDSON, J. Andrew M. 8. St. Ann. Mid- 
dlesex, 1838 43 (V A 1844) : Oelm Rios, 1845-6. 

DUNBAR, Richard. A Blneflelds Ac, 1800-1. 

DUNBAR, W. J. A St. Tliomas K. or Man- 
cliioneal, 1854-7. 

FARGUHAR80N, J. 8. A Providence, 1860-1 

FIDLER. D anieL A Westmoreland, 1816-41 
Tli.229]. 

FINDLAY, A. A Providence, 1859. 

FORBES, Riehavd. A St. George, 1887-8. 

FOX, J. (an ex- Weslwan Minister) ; e. lMJ. Jam. 
A JlamiistoBii, 1848-9 ; Good Hope, 1860-1. 
Died of cholera 1861. . , 

GALBRAITH, Edward. A Westmoreland, 1837- 
41. 

GIRAUD. Augustus F. A St. Elisabeth, IBM 
[p. 989]. 

GUTHRIE, William, one of tlie first two Klirion- 
aries to Jamaoia aided by the Society ; o. D. and 
P. 1709, Loin A Jamaica, 1710 [p. 989]. 

HANNA, Thomas. A Manchester, 1838. 

HAWKINS, E. A Bt. Andrew (Surrey), 1842-3. 

HEATH, §1 A St. James' (Cornwall), 1840-3. 
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INGLE, W. Hofferetoiii & St John's, Darliston, 
1861-65. 

JONES, Ivan. A St Thomas R, 1848-7. 
J0FS8, J. A. A Rt. Christopher, 1848-0. 
JONES, J. P. A Blncflelds, 1846-8. 
XEBXJdhn. A Aboukir, 1888-9. 

EfTTfed md Btuett; o. D. I860, P. 1804, 
Jam. A SUoah, 1866. 

X2XOBOX.B. B. A Abonktr, 1860-8. 
LAWSON, H. G. A Tndawiioy, 1887-48. 

LE GROB, John B. A Clarendon, Arthur's 
Beat, 1839-43. 

LINDSAY, W.H. A St. George, 1839. 
LITTLEJOHN, D. B. A Bt. Elizabeth, 1837 9. 
LYNCH, Bobezt B. A Bt. Alban's ami Mt. 

Vernon (“Hermon" from 1867), 1863-00. fits. 
HA ODERHO T, Henry G. P. A Portland, 1860-6. 
XAGZHTTBE, J. L. A Provldenco anil Pratt- 
ville, 186S-4. 

H'OLAVERTY. G. A Clifton, Mt. Dallas to., 

1846- 7 [pb 332]. 

HAONANi Gharlea X. A BlncfloM*, 1862-6. 

l to.111. 

XATBEW, William. 1810, no fixed station; 

1861, visiting stations during cholera. 
HE LYELL E, Henry. A 1’oms, I860 9. 
X1TCHELL, Xoses. A St. Thomas E. [p. 229], 
1886-9. 

XOBBIB, John. A Grove, 1846-7: Kcyimhoin, 

1847- 66 (with Siloah, 1864-66). Res. [].. 232]. 
MURPHY, — . A St. Alban's, 1 862. 

BABE, John. A Clarendon, 18-11-3. 
OBfflLLiT. T. T. A llio Bueno, 1838. 
OSBORNE, Band. A Westmoreland, 1840-2. 


OBBOBFE, George, ASA Mary, 1886 ;Bfe. Ann, 
1837-8 [p. 819]. 

0WD.7.& A AbonUr, 1848-9. 

PRICHARD, Howell. No fixed station 1843-4; 
,1846-6. 

J. A Moore Town, 1848-9. 

, Bobert No fixed station 1840; 
Kingston, 1842-3. 

SCOTLAND, Hence. A Prattville to, 1868^62. 
He*. ilL 

BETHOUB, A.E.& Providenoo and Prattville, 
1864-6. 

SJUTH, William. A Westmoreland, 1842-4. 
BPENCE, G. G. No fixed station, 1849. 
STAFFORD, B. (or deB. X). A Good Hope, 

18IH--9. 

B TEABN B, William. A Bt Thomas K, 1838. 
S TEVE NS, Thomas. A St Thomas K, 1840-8. 
STEWART, W. H. H. A Good llopo, 1847. 
STONE, J. 0. A St. TliumasE., 1837-41 ; Tre- 
lawmy, 1842-3. 

THOMSON, John. A Portland, 1847-64. Dial 
of fever 1861. 

THOHSON, Joseph Adam : of. R.A.C. A St. 

Allmn's and Mt. llennon, 1861-3. 

T00SEY, 0. D. No fixed station, 1810. 
WATERS, G. A. A HI. Mary, 1830 9 [p. 229]. 
WHABT0N, Thomas. A Bt George, 1836 

wtcUONSON, J. H., B.A. A Kingston, 1843. 
WILSON, David. A Grand Cayinanas, 1830-9 ; 

Westmoreland. 184n 3 [p. 229], 

WOOD, J. B. Ur. S.b'.L. [p. 869]). No fixed 
station, 1844. 

YATES, H. L. A St. Elizabeth, 1836-7 [p. 229]. 



(Central America.) 


I. MOSKITO SHORE, BAY OF HONDURAS (1748, 1768-85)- 
4 Missionaries. [See Chapter XXX., pp. 234-7.] 


PRINCE, Nathan, MJL. and Fellow Hurvunl 
CtaSL, Moss.; o. Lon. Aptd. 17-17 to lllnck. 
River, but died a few days after arrival at 
Rattan, 1748 [p. 236]. 

BHAW, Robert A Moskito Const 1771-6. AW. 
ill, and to Ray of Honduras [pp. 235, 238], 


STANFORD, - . A Moskito Coast, 1776-7 ; 

If**. ill, ami went m Jamaica [p. 236]. 
WARREN, Thomas. A Mrmkitn Coast, 1769 -71. 
Jits, ami to .Jamaica [p. 235]. 


None.— The Rev. Hkxiiy Josnn of Newfoundland [p. 868] was appointed to tlie Moskitn Xlninn 
in 1748-9, but on his way there he accepted tlm living of St Aiiiic'm, Jamaica, at the advloo of tlie 
Governor. 

For an account of Mr. O. F. Post's nearly 20 years* labours pp. 235- 6. 


II. BRITISH HONDURAS (1844-5, 1877-84, 1892)— 3 Missionaries and 
3 Central Stations. [See Chapter XXXI., pp. 238-40.] 

(Diocese of Bnrrcm IIoxdi.'has, founded 1883.) 


BAHES. William Joamh Helmnre ; h. March 1 1 , Abingdon ; o. 1). 1876, F. 1876, Ex. A Belize, 

1864, BtanweU ; ed. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1881 Ant., 1\ 1877-82. firs. [p. 239], 

1883 Jam. A Orange Walk, 1881-4 [p. 239] ; M0RTL0CX, Charles (tlie first S.F.G. Miss, to 


GEAX^j9m%lwaU ; 


6. Aug. 22, I860, 


MORTLOCX, Charles (tlie first. S.P.G.Miss. to 
Brit. Honduras). A Belize, 1844-6. Ret. for 
^jurks Inland [p. 238]. 


m. ISTHMUS OF PANAMA (1883-92)-4 Missionaries and 2 Central 
Stations. [See Chapter XXXII., pp. 240-1.1 

(Under the supervision of the Bishop op Jamaica.) 


HENDRICK, B. P A Colon, 1992. 

•KERB, Bhodnwh (a negro) ; ed. Baptist Coll., 
Leeds; o. D. P. 1881, Haiti. A Colon to n 
1881-90. R*s. [pp. 240-1], 


| SMITH, Joseph Bernard, MJL. (fr. Europe 
9241). A Colon, 1890-2. Ret. 

TDTUNG, E. D. A Panama, 1892. 
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BRITISH GUIANA, SOUTH AMERICA (1885-93)— 84 Miaaionarieg and 
48 Central Station. [5m Chapter XXXHL, pp. 343-43.] 

(Dlooen at CIuimm, founded IMS.) 


AITOV, Junes A. 8. Berbloe (St Fatriok'a 
Ac.). 1886-48 ; Domomra, 1844-6 [p. 848]. 
AUBTu. Preston Brooe, LL.D. Cam. 8. Esse- 
— 1862-8. Re*. 


rbimuuw, William Augustas; A. 1799; ed. 
Cod. Coll. 8. Dcmoran, 1836-40. Diod 1840 

B&?J&n Henry ;«/. Cod. Coll. 8. St. John's, 
Eskl, 1844-5; St Luka's, Dem., 1840-50; St. 
Stephen^ Ess. 1H51-3. Died IH53. 

BXBHOP, Alfred Hotheraall, MJ1. ; ed. Cod. Coll. 

8. Demerara, 1847 ; Wukcnoam, Dem., 1848-50. 
BLOOD, William. 8. bt Margaret's, Uer., 1840-7. 

BBSS. X. Btapylton. 8. Bt James, Ess^ 1841-2. 
BRETT, Willimm Henry, 11. D. Lambeth ( - The 
Apostle of the Indiana in Quiana ”): 5. Den. 21, 
1818, at Dover; lay Missionary 1840-3 at 
Pomeroon : o. 1843 Gui. 8. Poineroon River 
( Indiana), 1843 9, I860 79. (T St. Matthew’s, 
Dem., 1831-2 ; Trinity, Dem., 1853 -1; audPow., 
1860-70.) lle*.\ died Fell. 10, 1886, In England 
[pp. 843-9, and “ Translations,” p. MU]. 
BHIDGER, John; b. Dec. 12, 1842, Fi-twortli; 
0 . D. 1870, F. 1872, (lui. 8. Fort Mourant, 
1871-3; tr. Hon. rp.908]. 

BUEV, William Raatoft: *1. Cod. (.’oil. 8. 

Trinity Ac., Deni.. 1844-6. 

BUTT. Georgo Holden, ]l.A. Cam. .S. Port 
Mourant, 1876 -7 hi. 217]. 

CAMPBELL, David, M.A. St. Andrew* Unlv. ; 
A. 1889 ; Om D. 1855, F. 1856, Gui. 8. Wukenaam, 
1859 ; West Coast, Dora., 1860- 6 ; Wammurl, 
1H6H. Kn. 

CAMPBELL, William Harper; «/. St. Mark’s 
Coll.. Cliel. : o. 1). 1867, V. 1870, (Ini. 8. Bartlna 
Grove An., 1873 7 ; t Bt. Michael's, licrblce, 
1891-8. Died 1892. 

CARTER, Charles. 8. St Matthew's, Dem., 
1840-lTp. 2131. 

CHRISTIAN, Edmond. 8. Port Mourant, 1864 5. 
Re*. 111. 

OONYERB, Charles. 8. Betervurwngting, 
1855 -6 ; Bt Saviour’s, Ess., 1H67-H. Died at 
■oaon way to Eng. on sink leave, Sopt 1, 1858. 
CORNWALL, John. 8. licrblce (St. Saviour's 
A c.), 184 2-5. 

CR0 8KERRY , Hugh, M.D. Dub. ; n. Jain. 8. 

Corcntyn llivcr, 1884. Died 1886, Skcldon. 
DANCE, Charles Daniel. 8. Corentyn River, 
1880-7. Died 1887. 

DAWEB, John Samuel. D.D., LL.D., T.C.T. ; o. 
D. 1851, P. 1855. Gui. 8. St. Alban’s, Bor., 
1851-8; All Saints’, Her., 1853-4; Albert St 
George, Deni., 1855. Hr*. 

DODGBON, William James, M.A. 8. St Peter's, 
1848-3. Died 1845. 

DOVELLY, George William; ft/. S.A.C. 5. 
“ ‘ “ itriot 1861-7. 


Lodge Distriot 1861-7. Died at ■ 
EOT OND, ' ‘ ' 


William Richard; «/. B.A.C.; o. 

1887, Gui. 8. New Amsterdam, Bkddon, Ac.. 
1867-70. Died July 1870 from an orcpfac of 

XAJtScAN, Robert Morgan. 8. Demerara, 1852; 
Lodge, Her., 1813-4 : Bt. James', Dum., 1855 ; 
All Souls' Ac., Ben, 1856-7. Died 1857. 
FARRAR, Yen. Thomas, 1M). Lambeth, 1881 ; A. 
1830, Leeds; ed. York Tr. Coll.; o. D. 1855. P. 
1856, Gni. Ardn. of Dem. 1884, and Ess. 1890. 
8 . Lower Essequibo Indian Missions (Bartien 
Grave AO.V18B5-7I. Died Aug. 81, 1803. 
FARRAR, W. a M.A. Keh. CoU., Ox. (son of 

ta>tsx!tsa£,A!— 


F0THERGILL, Yen. John ; ed. On. CoU. Gam* 

8. Essefiullw, 1836-7 ; became Ardn. of Esse- 
imlboT p. 848]. Died 1851. 

FOX, William, M.A. Dnb. 8. Clirlst Church, 
Dem., 1844-6. 

FREEMAN, John. 8. All Saints’, Ber. f 1850 ; Bt 
Saviour’s, Ess., 1H51-4. Died. 

GILL, William, B.A. 8. Etncqulho, 1839 ; Bt 
Stephen's, Ess., 1840-1. 

GREATHEAD, John (cx-snperlntendcnt of 
tlio Wesleyan Missions in Gniniia) ; b, D. 1883. 

P. 1884, Gui. 8. Georgetown, 1885-6. 

HARRIS, J. C. 8. Port Mourant, 1866-7. 

HEARD, Walter (Canon 1889) ; A. Jan. 84, 1847 ; 
ft/. R.A.C.; a. 1). 1870, P. 1871, Gui. 8. Bt 
Margaret's Ac., Her., 1871-5 ; Pomeroon and 
Monica, 1875-85; Bt John’s, Esc, 1884-98; 

(J 1875-92) hi. 848]. 

HTLTJB, Robert 8. River licrblce, 1856-9 ; Bt 
Buvionr’s, Ess., 1859-60. Diod 1860 on slok 
leave. 

HILIIB, Thomas. 8. Bt. Paul's, Enraoro, 1855-6. 

/{' *. Died at sea 1868. 

HITCHINB (nr HICHENB). Alfred, MJL Inm- 
tK-tli. 8. St. Clark's, Enraoro, 1805- 8. 

HOLLAND, Henry, IS. A. Cum. 8. Christ Clmroli, * 
Dem., 1847 ; All Saints’, Her., 18-18. Re*. 1U. 

HORE, Samuel Coode ; A. Feb. 27, 1844, Isling- 
ton; ed. J mu Ion Coll. Div.; o. D. 1869, P. 1870, 
Rip. 8. Berbice, 1M78-9. He*. 

HUMPHRIES, Henry, B.A. Dnr. {tr. Boh. 
[p. 884]). 8. Ormlla, 1878-9. 

HUNTER, Henry. A Bt Stephen's, Ess* 1843-3; 
St. Peter’s, Ess^ 164-1-5; Holy Trinity, Dem., 
1846-8. 

INCLE. B. (? 8.) 1852. 

JOHNSON, Martin B. 8. Bt James, Wakcuaam, 
1817; St. Margaret's. Her., I8IB-50; Bt Law- 
rence, Ess., 1851-4; Wukenaam, 1855-8 ; Ber- 
bice River, 1858-9. 

J0SA, Fortunate Pietro Lnigi (Canon 1892) ; 9. 
Jnno 5. 1851, Rome ; ft/, a It. Catholic and after- 
wards nt F.A.C.: o. D. 1874, P. 1875, Gui. 8. 
Coolie Missions, 1879-82; ^Trinity, Ess., 1883- 
9 ; f Christ Churcli, Georgetown, 1890- 2 [pp. 249, 
799. and Translations, Hindi, p. 807]. 

KEELAN. Joseph ; A. Juno 14, 1815, Calcutta; 
ed. S.A.C.: o. D. 1877, P. 1879, Gnl. 8. La 
Penitence, 1880. 

LARGE, James Joseph ; ed. Battersea Tr. Coll. 
o. D. 1867. P. 1870, Gui. 8. Port Mourant 1868-9. 

LATHB URY, T. 8. All Saints’ Ac., Ber.,1 860-8. 

LEYIE, Alexander (a converted Jew). 8. Port 
Mourant-, 1859. 

LUGAR, Yen. James, 3LA. Cam. 8. Demerara, 
1N36--7 : became first Ardn. of Demerara. Died 
1853Jn. 212]. 

•MtEEjIZIE, Lambert (a negro) : A. 1881, Ber- 
liit*p ; ed. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1855. Gnl. 8. Bcterver- 
wagtiug. Dew., 1855 : St Margaret’s, Corentyn, 
1856-7; Upper Berbice Bivor, 1858-9; Lodge 
District Deni, I860. 

MoLELAND. J. 8. Demerara, 1852-4. 

MANNING, Bamuel ; o. D. 1849, P. 1852, Gni. 8. 
Bt. Philip's, Dem., 1850; All Souls', Ber M 
1851-2 ; St Alban's, Bcr., and Kiblerie, 1863-7 ; 
Bt Paul's, Waranmric, 1837-9. 

MATTHEWS, George William : A. Nov. 24, 1837, 
PrlckwUlow; ed. S.A.C.; o. D. 1881, P. 1883, 
Gui. Gave up a colonial living in Guiana for 
Indian wfcrk. 8. Pomeroon, Xoruea, and 
Walnil Rivera, 1886-92. 

MAY. Yery Rev. Henry John ; b. 1819, London ; 
«f. Bp.'a 06R, Dem.; o. D. 1851. P. 1856, Gni., 
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became Dean of St George's 1890. A Si Peter 
and Bog Island, Ess, 1883-4 ; Friendship, fit. 
Pan]. Dam, 18M; JSnmore, 81 Mark's. Dean, 
1866-64 [pp. 841 849-50]. Died March 1. 1898. 
MOOR, Robert Henry (fr. India [p. 810]). A Bel 
Air. dm. 1880: Non Fanil, 1888. 


KOOBX. John Biohard ; erf. 81 Beea ColL ; o. D. 
1878. P. 1880, Gut. A Mary's Hope, 1878-80 ; 81 
HarVaOoraityn. 1881-4. 

BORgA. OhamM ; a. D. 1866, P. 1857, Gal. A 
Bartloa Grove, 1867-8. 

PEARSON, John Own ; ed. C.M.S. Inal, Bead- 
ing ; o. D.1877. P. 1878, Gul. A Port Mourant, 
1878 -8 ; Orealla, 1880-8. 

PXBBOl, William Edward, B.A., Cnrp. Cli.. Cam. 
A Potato Hirer, Shenanbawio Ac. (ludlana), 
1880-1. Drowued Sept. 89, 1881, in the Mara- 
heah Falla, with hla wife, 3 of Ills -1 children, 
and maid aerrant [p. 848-8]. 

FXERXTE. Joaeph Abraham (a converted .Tear). 
A Lodge, Dero^ 1861. Died 1HU8 In Guiana 
from lamber-oart accident. 

QD20K, Frederick Louis ; 6. July SO. 1861. King's 
Taiga ton; «L HJLO.; o. D. 1888, P. 1886, Uui. 
A Potato Hirer, 1880-82. 

QUX0K, Thomas Edwin ; «/. Warm. Coll. ; o. D. 

P. 18B& Gul. A N.W. district, 1 892. 

RADLEY, Thomaa : ft. 1828, Hunt Lane ; »/. St. 

Beea COIL A St. Philip's, 1865. 

BEAD, Henry, MJL,8t John's ColL, Cam; 6. 1832 
Manchester. A All Saints' Ac., New Amster- 
dam. 18ft9. 

BBDWAB, Henry B. ; «7. Cod. Coll. A lierblce, 
1886-41- (St Patrick's, 1837-8; St. Suriirar's, 
1840-1) ; Trinity Ebh, 1842-3 ; Wakenauni, Has, 
18 44-6 [p . 848]. 

B2T0HZE, Frank William, B.A. Bp.'n Coll* Len. ; 

o. D. 1881. Gul. A Mary’s Hoi*, 1886-7. 
BOBXWaOH, John, L.Th. Dur. A Trinity, Bus, 


ROBINSON, John, L.Th. l)ur. A Trinity, Ban., ^ „ 

1839-41 ; St Saviour's, Eats 1842-3. - D * J® l * p - 

SALMON, George, M.A. Dur. and S.A.C.; ft. -JJSSjSfeA gfc Au & wtine’e, Dem, 1851 
Oot 16, 1863, »tton. In charge of Coolie Mis- W00DH0USE, Oeerge, M. A Tomeroon, 1874. 

alone,! 1888-88. Died Aiwil 19, 1888, in London. Wei 1877. 

SEXFFE&TH, Chaziea Benjamin; ft. Nor. 17, WYATT, Yen. Franoie Jamea, B.D. Lam.; o. 
1816, Malmesbury ; ed. Llcli. Coll. ; o. D. 1873, D. 1861, P. 1862, GuL A Port Moucant 1870 ; 

P. 1874, GuL ; Port Mourant* 1874-6 ; Orealla, "ndian Missions, Y1879 ; became Axdn. of Dem, 

1878^8. [p. 947]. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS— One Mkmmm§ BULL, Charlei (tr. Cape [p. 889]). 
S . Falkland Islands, 1660-7 fl[1861-7). 

(Diocese of Falkland H'.asdh, founded 1869.) 


SMITH, David, MJL St John** ColL, Out; 
o. D. I860, P. 1811, E£ A St Matthew's, Dank. 
1884-6, 

SHITHJETT, W. T. A St James, Wakenaam,' 
Has* 1846. 

SHELL, SaatuaL A St John's, Em, 1861-4. 
Dlsdi 

SPOOKS, Benjamin; ed. God. ColL A St 
Matthew’s, Dem, 1848-3 ; All Sainta*. New 
Amsterdam, 1844-7 ; All Souls', New Amster- 
dam, 1848 ; Wakenaam, 1891-8 ; St Stephen's, 
Boa* 1863-8. Died 1888 from “ orerwork and 
over-exposure to the sun." 

BTRASZER, Ootariua John. A St George's 
Dew, 1818-60. Died 1867. 

BTRONG, Leonard. A Blror Dietrlot 1836-7 
[ Pjg], 

TANNER, Augustus Boudamore. A Demerara 
lUror, 1856^8; Ht Stephen's, Ess., 1868-8; 
llartlca Grove, 186U-4. Died 1876. 

TH0BLBY, Joaeph. A All Saints', Her* 1866. 
Died after ii hliort residuneo. 

YEHE8B, Thomaa Robert A Fort Morant, Bor* 
bleu, 1860 -3. Died Feb. 1868 of ytdlow fever. 

YEEESS, William Thomaa; ft. Nor. 6, 1888, 
Deptford : ed. St Mark's ColL, Choi. .A St 
Margaret's, Skcldun, Bor* 1862-71. Died 1877 
[p. 217], 

WADIE, John William; ft. 1HSQ, London. A 
Monica, 1854 ; Wammuri, Ess* 1886-8. Ess. 
ill Oct 1867 and died at Anln. Jones' honae at 
Bt George's, Deni., Sept 17, 1868, from fever, 
contracted in work [p. 2-16]. 

WEBBER, Yen. Biohard Lene, M.A. Cam. A. 
St. George's, Dem., 1844-6. l)ied 1873. 

WEBBER, William John Burnell: ft. 1 830, Silver • 
ton. Kx. ; ed. S.A.O. A St Faul'is 1863 L 
Died 1871. 

WI0KHAM, Horaoe Edward ; o. D. 1861, F. 
1855, Gul. A St. Augustine's, Dcul, 1861-9. 

W00DH0U8E, George, M. A Fomoroon, 1874. 
Die.1 1877. 

WYATT, Yen. Franoie Jamea, B.D. Lam. ; o. 
D. 1861, P.1882, Gul. A Port Mounuit 1870 ; 
"ndian Missions, Y 1879 ; became Axdn. of Dem, 
Ufi [p. 847], 


UL AFRICA, 3752-1892. 

469 Missionaries (65 being Natives^ancL 271 Central Stations, now 
included in 14 Dioceses as set forth below, &c. : — 

WEST AFRICA (1769-6, 1766-1894, 1856 -92)— 19 Miuion&ries and 8 Central 
Stations. [See Chapter XltXV., pp. 254-68.] 

(Dlooeaea of Sierra Lkoxe, founded 11168, anil Niukii, foumleil 1864.) 


•OGLE. Samuel (a negro) ; o. D. 1888, P. 1889, 
RLe. A Domlngla, 1888-98. 

00LX2HS, Jamea. A Cape Coast Castle, 1818-19 

nfttHraMfh; fc IX lM0,Bar. A lUtangU 
aat Domlngla. 1810-1. Died January 4, mi, 
aft IfcUangia of fever [p. 864]. 

DODOSOH, Edwin Heron (fr. Tris. [p. 894]). 
A Bt Vincent, Gape de Verde Is, 1890-8 [p. 


•DOullHLIM. Philip Henry (negro) ; ed. God. 
OblL; *.D. 1871, F. 1878,8. Le. A Domlngla, 

WX; «i.W iW» aouei O.D. 1M6, P. 


withdrawn. Died September 80, 1871, iu Royal 
^llrmary, Liverpool [p. 861-6, and Trtuula- 
ns, Sueu, pp. 808-31. 

(or FBAZEB) Fatriek ; o.D. P.1786 
A Rierru Leone and Peneee Island 
179-7 or & Re*. Ill [p. 869] ; fr. Bah. 1791 

BJ&0L& Biohard. A Cape Coast Castle, 
182S-4[p. 868]. 

LEA000K, Eamole J. or T. (the first Mlerionary 
sent by the West Indian Association. AY Bio 
Fongo, Fallangia, Ao, 1861-6. Died August 80, 

Oou.:aD.unBuvP. unkie. a . » 
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oKATJRXGI, J. A. (negro) ; ed. CM. OolL;o. 
D. 1888, P. 1884, & La. A Fallangla, 1861-8. 
Rn. [p. 885], 

•MORGAN, B. B. (negro); o. D. 1888 Niger. 
A taring!* 1888-8. Died November 8 or 8, 
1888, Freetown. 

•MORGAN, W. 0. (negro); o. D. 1888 Niger. 
& Domingia, 1888-8. 

NXYHIX, William Latimer, M.A. Queen's Coll., 
Ok. A FaHangia fto, 1888-61. Died July 7, 
1881, of fever [p.884]. 

PHILIP, William (ez-Corato of Tenby). A 
Cape Coast Castle, 1817. Died [p. 868]. 
PHZXAZPB, Abel J. ; ed. Cod. Coll.; o. D. 1868. 


Domingla, 


P. 1880, Bar. A FallangU a 

1860-3. Rea. Ill [pp. 864-6], tr. W.I. [ 

•QTTAQVE, Philip (a negro; ; A 1741 
the Socioty In London ; o. 1766, Lon., being 
the first of any non-European nee to receive 
Anglican Orders since the Reformation. A 
Cape Coast Castle, 1766-1816. Died October 17, 
1816 [pp. 866-8,771]. 

THOMPSON, Thomas, MJL, Fellow of Ch.ColL, 
Cam. Or. N. J. [p, 866]) ; the first AIM). Missy, 
to Africa. A Cape Coast Castle, 1758-6. Met. 
ill [pp. 866-6]. 

•TUMI, Joseph William Thomas (negro): 
ed. Cod. ColL ; o. 1). 1868 Bar., P. 1871 8. Le. 
A Futnh* Isle de Los, 1867-78, Fa 
1873-4 ; Fotuba, 1876-7. Met. [p. 866]. 


ANDERSON, George William, AA.O. : o. D. 
1870, P. 1873, Cape. A Mom-1 Bay, 1871-3; 
Robertson, 1874-8 : Illrawlnli-. 1HW 92. 
ANDREWS, William, M.D. T.CM). ; h. 1811 
Uncolniihirc. A Kiiysna, 1 861 -on. 

ARNOLD, John Kuohleiacn, l»h.l>. Tubingen 
Unlv., D.D. William anil Mary (.'oil.. X A ; h. 
Ang. 6, 1817. at /el!, Germ. A J’upendnrp 
( Moslems), 1876-81. Died I)iv. 9, 1881 [pp. 
279, 395]. 

ATKINSON. Charles Frcdcriok: nt. 8.A.C. ; o. 
II. 1878, 1*. 1879, Cape. A HcliinmlxTg, 1878 9 ; 
Unlomlalc, 1883 6: Caledon, 1887-98. 
BADNALL, Yen. Hopkins, D.D. and Follow 
Unlv. Cull, Dub.: u. D. 1845, F. 1848. Dur. 
A Caiietown Ac.. 1818 9 : Claremont, 1852-4 ; 
Georg* 1863-9 (Anln. of George, 18U2- 9 ; do. 
of Capetown, 1HC9-H6). Died Sept. 1892, Kng- 
land [pp. 374, 894]. 

BAKER, James (Canon); «. D. 1849. V. 1860, 
Gape. A Swellentlam, 1849-67; Kalk Bay, 
1879-87 [p. 880j. 

BXBB, William. A Capetown (St. John's), 
1887-67. V 

5f.A. Or. ColL, Ox. ; 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE , WESTERN DIVISION (1821-92)-102 MisBionarieg 
and 56 Central Stations. [See Chapters XXXYI. and XXXVII., pp. 268-97.] 

(Diocese of Caimciuwn, founded 1847.) 

CLARK, Riehaid Martin; h. Juno 18, 183/) 
Heading ; o. 1875, Cai*. A Somerset, 1875-7 ; 
!*l»l«r I'aurl, 1878-92. 

CLEHENTSON, William Lawson. M.A. Cape 
V niv. : o. D. 1874, 1*. 1877. A Breda wlurp, 
1K75-8U. 

CLTJLEE, Charles ; Or. from O.Fi*. [p. 897]). A 
Midineslmrv, 1K72-82 : tr. to Trausv. [p. 897]. 
00LLIN8, W. A Frincc Alliert, 1882-4. 
CTTRLEWI8. James Frederick ; o.D. 1859, Cape. 

A Lower Piutrl, 1860-92. 

CURREY, R. A. A Georgetown, 1863-4. 
D0RRELL, Alfred Aastey: b. Sept. 88. 1842, 
Lambeth : ». D. 1872, F. 1876, Caja*. A Uniou- 
dale. 1873-8: Nvwlauda, 1881-90. Ret. 
DOUGLAS, Hon. Henry, MJL Unlv. Coll., Dur.; 
«i. D. 184(1, V. 1847, Wnr. A Capetown, 1848 
[PP 274. 277]. 

EDWARDS, Frederick Dandy (cx-Wcrieyan 
Minister) : «. IJ. 1868, F. 1878, Cape. A Swell- 
endam, 1870-82; Malmesbury, 1882-92 [p 296]. 
EEDE8, John : a. It. 1867, 1*. 1859, Capo.' 1 A 
Bcxmfort W„ 1869-60 (? 1801); Kuysna, 1862, 
1805-74 ; Caledon, 1875-85. 

FISH, George Henry Redmore; o. D. i860, P. 

1857, Cape (? A 1851). A Durban, IB5B-9. 
FOGG, Yen. Peter Parry, M.A. Jen. ColL Ox. ; o. 
D. 18G0, F. 18G2, Win. (Arohdn. of George, 
1871). H. George, 1871-81, 1886-8. 

FRY, John. A Capetown, 1836-7; Wynberg, 
1888; Vygc Krai, 1839-41; Wynberg and 
RondcboMih. 1842-4 [p. 372]. 

GETHXNG, Guy ; b. Deo. 14, 1829,Tatenhin i Staff.; 
ed. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1859, P. 1881, Cape. A Ceres, 
1661-5; Green point, 1866-7; Capetown, 1868; 
Beaufort West, 1875-88. 

GIBBB, Edwin? b. April 1887, Littlchampton ; 
ed. S.A.C. A Fletteubnrg Bay, 1887-9. Died 
1892 in Sommet Hospital, Capetown. 

GIBBS, John; 6. 1835 Emaoote, War.; ed. St. 
Mark's ColL, ClieL A Prince Albert, 1869-78 ; 

GLO^ER^ni^Edward, M.A. Jen. ColL, Cbm. : 
o. D. 1861, P. 1863, Wot. ; Ardn. of Georg* 
1869. A Kchoonherg, 1858-9 ; ZonnoMocm, 
1869-68 ; Georg* 1868 [p. 785]. 

GODFREY, James Robert; ANov.LW, Oxford; 
o. J). 1861, Cape. A Somerset W, 1885-78; 
Fapcndorp, 1873 ; FortXolloth, 1873-8; Fraser- 
burg, 1881. 

G0RHAK. John, MJL St. John's ColL, Cam. ; 
b. 1888, Horsham, Kent; o. D. 1848, P. 1848, 
Chic. A Woodlands, 1858-4. 

GRAY. Robert, BA. Bp^H^ H4Bn.sk Bn. 
88, 1838, W. Bainton; o. D. 1818, P.__UVr a 
Han. 8. Beaufort, 1868 ; “ 


i Eveleigh, 

h. 1887 ; o. D. 1850, F. 1831, Rn o. A Rivers- 
dale, Y 1864-7 : Malmesbury. 1857-70. Ret. ill 
' .391-3]; tr. Europe [p. 988]. 
ifBELUfM, Oh. A Swellendara, 1851. 
BLAZE, Thomas Richard Arthur. A Wynberg, 
1858-4. 

BRAXLHY, William; S.A.C.; n. D. 1856, 
P. 1861, Cape. A Caledon, 1857-9; Beaufort 
West, 1883-4; Swdlendam, 186G-1, 1888-92 

BREEN. Robert. A Sohoonberg, 1865-8 ; Vic- 
toria W. 1869-74. 

BROOK, R. ; a. D. 1881, P. 1888. by Dp. Colenso, 
reconciled to tlae Cliureh by Bp. of Capetown 
1883. A Somerset W„ 1886. 

BR00HB, Riehard; o. D. 1864, F. 1866, Cape. 
A Clan william, 1869-77; Claremont, 1877-80, 

BRCNI&HG?' Thomaa, T.C.G. Olas. Hidr.; V 
D. 183* P. 1866, St. And. A Clauwilliam, 
_ 1868-68 ; Capetown, 1869-83. $ 

BULL. Charles, HJL Lamb. ; A 1898, Hamp- 
stead; o. D. 1861 Cape, F. 1866 bus. A 
Knysna, 1861 ; Fletteubnrg, 1868-4 ; tr. Falk- 

sHUm. D.D. A Capetown and Wyn- 

aSSkSSa ftjS3fAng do. D.D. Malta Unlv.; 
A Feb. 15, 1814, Halts; a D. 1836, P. 1836, 
Rff. Bp . of Halts. A Capetown (Moslems) 

Qi£molfr£3iMk, ka. ran. cen, auu •. 

ft ini^ A lHOk OlM. a. Btdtortort, 1MM*. 
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GREENWOOD, IMdiki ft. Deo. 81 1889, PALKER, Walter Yaughaa; 9.1898. &Gape* 
Gloucester ; ed. Kx. Tr. ColL ; o. D. 1870, Gape. to wn, 1807 ; Papendorp, 1861-4. 
a. Ftuarbur^ 1870-89 ; Frinoe Albert, 1880-9; FABXINTZR, Fodiniind, BJL Bfe. John's CML, 


GRESLEY, WesrSray tans e&SaUsb. CoU. ; 
o. D. 187% P. 1879, Ox. 8. Papendorp (ro- 
namal Woodstock, 1880), 1889-8; Claremont, 
1887-9. 

HANOOQX, Thomas I. 8. Papendorp, 1860-7. 
HARE, Xazmaduke; ed. Doroh. Ooll. ; o. D. 

1879 Ox, P.1881 Cape. 8. Balt IUvur, 1883. 
HENRY — . (Station not stated) 1801. 

HEWITT, James Alexander (lion. D.O.L. Uu. 

8. UB.A.); 6. Aug. 13, 1843, Capetown; «/. 
8JLC. : o* D. 1871 Cape, P. 1873 Gn. 

S. Bnxlasdorp, 1871-4; llivuradalo, 1870-9; 
Worcester. 1880-90. Jin. 

HILLYARD, Peroy Edward Hebard ; o. U. 1885, 

P. 1890, Capo. 8. Ondtehoorn, 1887 92. 
KXRS9H, Herrmann; o. D. 1807 Cape, V. 1881 
Bath. 8. Simunstowu, 1808 ; Zonneblucni, 
1808-9; Sclioonherg, 1809-80. 

H0PW00D, H. G. 8. noburtson, 1808-73. 
H08KER, Arthur Henry, VJL Or. Coll, Ox, 
1848; o.D. 1847, P.1848, Lie. 8. Fmserburg, ! 
1883-0. ! 

prone.' j. s. ranri, 1832-ro. 

JEFFERY, Albert; 6. July 17, 1N38, IHdlmro, 

T. Wells; ed. 8.A.C. : o. D. 18UI, P. 1871, Cape. 

8. YllUer sdorp, 1802-0; Ceres, I HOB-92. 

JENKINS, John David, M.A.. Jenkyns Fellow of 
Jesus Coll, Ox. [nvp. 840] ; b. 1828, Merthyr 
Tydfil ; o. D. 1851, P. 1802. Ox. 7 8. 1 802 -3. 
JOBXRHS, Charles Henry, M.A. St. Johns CoU., 
Ox.; o. D. 1883, 1*. 1801, Lie. 8. Newlauds, 
1876-7. An. iU. 

J0EXS Charles Sup ; ed. S.A.C.; o. D. 1879, l 1 . 

1881, Cape. 8. Port Nollutli, 1879-99. 
KENDALL, Robert Binolair (tr. Eur. [p. 923]). 
8. Ro wlands, 1892. 

KEWLEY, Thomas Wilson, M Jl. New Coll M 0x.; 

o. D. 1879, P. 1873, Kly. 8. Capetown. 1878 80. 
LANQD0N, E. 8. Dralasdurp, 1870; l'anrl, 
1871. 

LAWRENCE, George ; o. D. 1 837, V. 1 874, Cape. 

8. D* Urban, 1800-81; D'Urbaiinvillc. 1883 -92. 
LEGG, Jacob Philip; b. March 1, 1830, (lusimrt; 
o. D. 1873 St, Hel, P. 1874 Cape. 8. 1'iuirl, 
1 879-4; Stellenbosch, 1875-88. 

LIGHTF00T, Yen. Thomas Fothergill, B.D. 
Isunbeth; 6. March 4, 1831, Nottingham 
Castle; fit. S.A.C. ; o. 1). 1807 Din, P. 1850 
Gape (Anln. of Gain 1885). 8. (Irennsjxiliit, 
1888 [n. 292]. 

LOMAX, Arthur Holliday ; ed. Licli. CoU.; o. I). 
186% P. 1871, Gain. 8. Papendoris 1869- 79 ; 
tr. Ora. [p. 891]. 

XARTIN, Robert; ed. &.A.C.; n. I). 1870, 1*. 
1874, Gape. 8. Montague, 1871-1 ; Victoria W. 
187 5; fr. Ore. [p.80i]. 

XABTINE, J. X. 8. Worcester, 1851-4 [p. 290]. 
MAYNARD, John ; b. 1819, lialsliam (Hull); 
fd. York Tr. Ooll.; o. D. 1847 St. And, P. 1849 
Gape. 8, Beaufort, 1849 57; Worcester, 
1808-79 [p. 996], 

XOLOHY.O. W. Claremont, 1858-00. 
X00BE, Frederick Bullen ; u. 1). 1806, P. 1871 
Gape. 8. Wyuberg, 1867 ; Constantin, 1808-99. 
X0RRI8, Allred; b. 1824, Clirlstian Molfonl, 
Wilts ; ed. St. Mark'a CoU, Chel.; o. D. 1855, P. 
186L Gape. 8. Ondtshom, 1881-89. 

MORRIS, William Jehu Richard ; ed. S.A.C.; o. 
D. 186% P. 1861, Gape. 8. (1) Kotartson, 
1859-64 ; Namaqualand (Ookiep dec.), 1875-82 ; 
(1) R, 1884 93. 

X0RTDBR, Beniamin Clapham ; o. J). 1806, P. 
1871, Cepe. 8. lllvcrsdato, 1807-74 ; Knysna, 
1876-9. 

HORTON, X. 8. Somerset W„ 1889-3. 

NI0H0L, Robert Gibbons ; ed. S.AXS. ; o. D. 1884 
• Gape. 8. fl) Bt. Helena Bey, 1864-6 ; Malmes- 
bury, 1868-9 ; (1) St. HJL, 1870-89. 


Cam. ; o. D. 186% P. I860, Pet. & Capetown, 
1 867—% 

PATTUON, Charles Bohemia; o.D. 1886, Cape. 
8. Znurbruak, 1880-99. 

PERRY, Ambrose; ed. St. Aid. CoU, Blrk.; o. 

D. 187% P. 187% Per. 8. Uulondole, 188U-3. 
PETERS (Canon) Thomaa Xaary, MJL, T.OJ). ; 
o. D. 1807, P. 1806, Ex. 8. SteUenboaoh, 1804- 
74 ; Zonueblnem Kafir CoU, 1876-99 [p. 7851. 
GUINN, John; b. 180% Loughkcu; o. D. H.O. 
Bp. of Cloufert. 8. Capetown, 1860-4 ; Pspen- 
durn, 1880-7. * 

BRYTO1M, Charlea William Henry; o. D. 

1 870, P. 1 877, Bio. 8. Bobertson, 1880-3. 
ROBINSON, Daniel Edward (tr. Natal [p. 806]). 

8. Unioiidula, 1885-9 ; Victoria W, 1890-9. 
ROGERS, William Hoyle ; o. 1). 1859 ; P. 1801, 
Ca pe. 8. Georgetown, 1861-4. 

SAMUELS, John Cameliua; o. D. 1861, P. 1869, 
Cuims. 8. Mussel Bay, 1805; WUlowmora, 
1867 8 ; Giiirge, 1870-5 ; Prince Albert, 1875 -9 ; 
Victoria W, 1881 ; George, 1899. 

SANDBERG, Samuel (tr. Madras [p. 614]). 8. 
Caledon, 1851. Jin. 

SANDERS, James Willis. 8. Stellenbosch 
district, 1838-9 fpp. 273- 3, 278 9]. 
BCHIERHOUT, WiUiam Peter Gexritt, MJL. 
(■a|« L'niv. ; n. I). 188H, 1*. 1883, (.-aim. 8. 
Swcllciidum, 1882-0; lleiilellierg, 1887-92 hi. 
290], 

SHEARD, Robert, M.A. Gape l’niv. ; o. D. 1875, 
V. 1877, Cape. 8. ChuiwlUhim, 1878-89; 
Worcester, 1891-2. 

SHEARD, Thomaa. 8. Mussel Buy, 1857-70. 
SHOOTER, Joseph (Emigrants' Cliuplnln on 
voyage from Eng. to Natal, 1850). 8. Albert, 
1851 3. 

SHORT, — . 8. SweUcndaxn, 1859. 

SLINGSBY, William Edward; o. D. 1883, T. 

1891, Csi|H!. 8. Mussel Hay. 1885 , 1887-93. 
SQUIBB, George Xeylar, II.A. Bnuenosp. ; h . 

1827 ; o. D. 1851, Nur. 8. FIcttenburg, 1857- 04. 
TAYLOR. WilUam Frederick (tr. Trls. [p. 894]). 

8 . Itivemlide, 1856 06: Musa- 1 Buy, 1872-89. 

, THOMAS, Rice. 8. ( inpetown. 1 869 77. 
THORNE, John (fr. Tninsv. [p. 898]). 8. Brcdna- 
dorp, 1882 0 : tr. O.P.S. [;). 897], 

YON BABELSZEN, H. H. (fr. Muilras [p. 015]). 
Nu fixed stntimi 1841 [p. 872] ; tr. Ceylon 

8. Celwlon, 1800-1. 

WELBY, Rt Rev. Thomaa Earle, D.D. Lam- 
beth; b. 181(1, Rugby : cx-Lt. 13th Light 
JJraguoiiM, India, and Missy, in Canada [*v 
1 *. 877] ; p. 1). and l\. Tor. 8. George. 1851-4, 
1858-61 (iKvamo Anl. of Georgs, and on Ahccii. 
Dny 1862 com*. In Lainli. Pal. Chnpu B;i. St. 
Helena) [pp. 284, 286, 321, 323-4. 332]. 
WIDBieOXBE, John; b. Mar. 2% 183% llrix- 
liain ; o. T). 1803, P. 1800, Gape. 8. Georgp, 
18iJ5 -70 : Malmesbury, 1870 ; tr. O.YJB. [p. 897]. 
WILSHERE, Alfred R. Myddelton, ILA. l'cm. 
CulL, Ox. ; h. Mar. 30, 1891 ; o. I). 1845 York, 
l 1 . 1846 Dur. 8. Claremont, 1869-77. Atf. 
Died 1891. 

WILSHERE, Ebeneier Sttbha ; fr. India 
% [p. 015].^. Capetown, 1848 [p. 979] ; tr. Gra. 

WDLsi&RE^Henry Xyddelton ; b. 1827 

Blaoklioath : o. D. 1801 Lon. 8. Caledon, 
1802-74 ; Simon's Town, 1870-6. 

WOOD, A. 8. Capetown, 1807. , w 

WRIGHT. WUliam, MJt. Trinity OoU^Dnb.: 
the first S.P.G. Missy, to M. Afrioa. A Gapetown 
and Wynhorg, 1891-9 (tr. E. IHv. [p. W2]) 
[pp. 209-71, 771, and Translations, Dutch, 

ySunS,' Daniel RUiett, H.A. Pent. OolUOac.: 
o. D. 1876, P. 1877, Ox. 8 . Woodstock, 1887-W- 
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OAPlt OF GOOD BOPE, EASTERN DIVISION (1891-09)— lOi 

and 09 Central Station*. [See Chapters XXX VL and XXXV11L, pp. 968-85, 
and 907-806.] 

(Dlooeao of Gjuttakbtow.y, founded 1888.) 


ALDRED, John ; 0 . D. 1850, F, 1804, Qn. A St. 
John'a, 1889-88 : Adelaide, 1869-81 ; E. London, 
1888-8 ; B. Lonilou West* 1880-98. 

ALLEN, John Thomas Walfard, B.A. Tr. Coll., 
Cun.; ft. 1880; o. 1854, Olil. A St. John’s, 
1888-7 [p. 8991. 

AUBTIN, Daniel Self; ed. Dorch. Coll. ; 0 . D. 
1884 Ox., F. 1886 Pm. A Kiclnuoud, 1885-8 ; 
tr. Tfeusvaal [p. 897]. 

BAXER, Fnderlok Henry; 0 . IX 1H81 Ora., F. 
1888 Mar. A Sidbury, 18811; tr. St. lid. 

bIEdwIn, Edward Curtis, M.A. HertColl., Ox.; 

0 . D. 1 870. F. 1872, Ox. A Queuiixtowu, 1 878. 
BAA KBS, Frederick. X. Urahamstowu, 1853-4. 
BARKER, Edward Waller; ft. Jan. K, L82H, 
Deptford ; o. D. 1800, P. 1803, Cm. A fit. 
Fetor's, 1801; Aliwnl, 1802 0; Soim.-rw.-t K, 
1807-8. IW*. 

•BOOK, Jacob ; 0 . D. 1874 Ora. X. St. Matthew's, 
K.H., 1874-8; Cwaru, 1879-80 ; Hum, 1881 2 ; 
tr. Kaff. Ci*. 898]. 

BOON, John. X. Mnneaainu, 1S5U-1 ; Cuvter- 
ville, 1801 ; Fort Alfred W.. IHT.2-4. 

BOOTH, O. X. Kurt Iknufort, IK 10-3. Died 
April 1H, 1843 h). 272]. 

BEERETOX, Alfred William ; 6. Full. 13,1862, 
London: «/.S. A.C.; r>.U. 1883, F. 1887, Cm. 
X. Keinkumma Kuek, 1KH3 ; Dordrecht, 1886-9 ; 
St-uttcrlicdm, 1889. 

BB00KZ8, Edward Yorick ; ft. April 2*\ 18-12, 
Islington; n. J>. I87n, F. 1876. X. K. J<nmlnii, 
1874; AHee, 1878 8; ruItvlM.-nr, lKHu: Dor- 
drailit, 1881-4; Sidbury, 1887-9*). 

BROOKES, George ; ft. Nor. 8, 1813, London ; nt. 
S.A.C.; 0 . D. 1876 Ura., 1\ 1877 Cape. X. 
Culwhcrg, 1877-82. 

BENCE, William Robert ; o. 1>. 1883, Ora. A 
Southwell, 1889-92. 

GABS, Arthur Herbert Du Fro: nt. C.-nixs Unlv. ; 
a. D. 1889, F. 1891, Cru. X. Ktinkamiiiu Hock, 
1890-1. 

CATLING, John ; */. S.A.C.: 0 . D. IKH3 Cupe.F. 
1885 Gnu A Gralmmstown, 1883; Bedford, 
1888-92. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Thomas, MJV. Cli. Coll., 
'Jam.; b. April 21, 1854, Qiu-enKtowu, Cui« 
ouli-uy ; 0 . D. 1880, F. 1881. St. Alb. X. Alice, 
1882-4 (become Ardn. of Kokstud 1891 ). 
COOPER, Theodore James, B.U. Till).; o. I). 

1870 Deny, P. 1874 O w. X. Barkly 1 885-6. 
COFEKAN, PhiUp Walker. X. Ultculiagc, 
1846-87 [pp. 272, 299]. 

CORXFOED, Edward, M.A. BMoW* Coll. Cam.; 
o. IX 1856 Ex. F. 1857 Gnu X. Gniliauwtown, 
1857-8. 

C0Z, Samuel William : b. Oct, 22, 1849, Lenin ; 
ed. B.A.G.; o. D. 1878* T. 1886. X. Jlemchcl, 
1878-92. 

00YTE, Jamea Oalrow; 0 . D. 1879 Mar., P. 
1888 Gnu X. Peildje, 1887-9*). Killed by light, 
ning lu vestry of Church of 88. Simon and 
Jude, Just after CYOUsoug on Second Suifny 
In Advent I860. 

HE HOOK. B. H. (a Dutchman, and an ex-L.M.8. 
Missy.) ; 0 . D. 1886, Gnu X. Gnlwlierg, 1858-64* 
1868-76 (GraiiHUistmrn, 1867). 

EZUXOHAX, 0. H. (tr. Transmal [p. 807]). A 
Podd le. 1883-4. 

EVERY, X.B. (tr.O.V#.[ 


dial June 8, 1898, of diabetes, at Capetown, 
while ourato of Capetown Cathedral. 

GRANT, Alexander Joseph ; o D. 1878, F. 1880. 
X. Queenstown, 18B5-G ; 1889-92. 

GRAY, Samuel. X. Craduok, 1881-5 [p. 297]. 

GREEN, Edward L X. Queenstown, 1858-64 
[p. 300]. 

GREEN, T. ; n. D. 1868, Gnu & Kabouste, 1868. 

GREEN, T. W. X. J Jcmohel, ? 1874-6; tr. Kaff. 
[p. 893]. 

GREEXSTOCX, William (tr. Kaff. [p. 893]). 8. 
Kt. Luke's, 1856-9 ; fit. Matthew's, Kelskanima 
I lock, 1859 69; Fort Elisabeth, 1870-4 
[pp. 298-9, 3(11-2] lire p. 897] ; Translations, 


Xowi [pp. M03-4]. 
HARRIS, G. X. Bn 


llnrkly E., 1889. 

HEATHCOTE, Godfrey Bamnel Charlea ; 0 . D. 
1883, I*. 1886. 8. Wintcrberg, 1888-6 ; Adelaide, 
1887-90. 

HENCHMAN, Thomas ; o.D. 1819, F. I860, Cape. 

X. Oli flint's Hock, 1851 ; Fort Beaufort, 1856-76. 
HOADLEY A. ( tr. N.B. l\u 866]). X. Richmond, 
1889-90. Died Murcli 20, 1891, at St. Mark's, 
KiilTniriu. 

HUNTER, William Elijah (fr. Natal [p.895]). 
& Alice, 1889 92. 

HUTT.RibhardG. ; o.D. Ifi57, Gnu A St. John's, 
1857-62. (imlmniiitowu, 1862-4. 

ZKFEY, William; < 1 . IX 1878, F. 1879, Gnu 8. 
Sum Hints, 1880. 

JACKSON, W. H. 8. St. John's, Sondllia, 
1859. 

JECKS, Charlea Bloomer, JXA. Dnr. Unfv. ; ed. 
H.A.C. ; 0 . D. 1881, F. 1882, Gnu X. Burghers- 
ilorp, 18S2-4. 

JOHNSON, W. H. L. X. Alice, 1888-60. 
»KAWA, Peter; nt. K 11 L ColL, lira. ; 0 . D. 1889, 
F. 1892, Gnu X. Kelskanima Houk, 1890; 
Knbousie, 1891-2. 

XING. Luciua, 1IA T.C.D. : 0 . JX 1869, F. 1871, 
Ma n. X. Queenstown, 1873-6. 

XITTON, Van. Henry ; b. Oct. 12. 1819, Biroham, 
2f«rf. ; ed. St. Few Coll. : 0 . D. 1846, F. 1847, 
(■lies.; Anln. of Brit. Kaffraria, 1862. A 
KingwlllJainxtown, 1863-73. Died Juno 1891 
[*ir p. 89 1], 

LANGE, C. R. (an ex-Lutheran Missy.) ; 0 . D. 

1854 (in. X. St. Luke's, Xewhuuls, 1857-63. 
LLEWELLYN, William, BA. ; o. D. 1856 Cape, 
1’. 1858 Gnu A Uitenhnge, 1858-92, anil 
lliiTnaiiHdnrp, 1889- 92. 

L0NAZ, Arthur Holliday (tr. Cape [p. 890]). 
X. AliwaL 1874; Dordrecht* 1875-7; Sontli- 
wdl, 1879- 88 [p. 786], 

LONG, W. ; o. Lon. A Graaff Rcynctt, 1846-84 
[np.272-3, 2761. 

N'CORNICK, Richard; ed. Cape Unlv.; o. D. 
1867, F. 1869, Gnu X. Queenstown, 1867-8; 
Komgho, 1860-02. 

HAGGB, Albert; b. Aug. 22, 18401 Mideomer 


.A Hopobown, 

1859-66 : Burghersdorp/i ; -*>7 • N. (V A 1874.) 
•BAWIXE, John William; o.D. 1887. A Fort 
Ellmbeth, T 1887-92. 

GORDON, John (tr. Kaff. [u. 893]). A King- 
wUUaxnitowm* 1881-92 [pp. 609-10]. Jta.1892 ; 


1865-6 VKomgluu 1867-8; St. Luko'a, 1869-82. 
Died by his own liand while inmne in 1882. 
KAGG6, Matthew Albert: ft. Oet. 30, I860, Mid- 
Nimcr Norton : ed. S.A.C ; 0 . D. 1884* P. 1888, 
Gnu A llersehel, 1884-5 ; St. Matthew's, KJL, 
1886 -7 : liolotwu, i 888-92. 

•KALOAB, Daniel; nt. Kaf. CoU, Gnu; o. D. 
1879, F. 1885, tim. A St. Luke's, 1879-80 ; St. 
Aiulzew's, 1881-2: Fort Eltiabctli, 1888-5; 
Fort Beaufort, 1887-92. 

MARTIN, Robert (tr. Cape [p. 800]). A AHee, 
*890; iuterberg, 1891-2. 


1879-81 ; Seymour, 1890 ; 

»NASZEA, Paulas (a I 

viona; 0 . D.onT 


>); ai. bv theHoro. 
^ Gnbgtho 
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first BAftiTe of BA ordained in the Angiloan 
Ohurob A fort Beaufort, 1870. Died 1870 

William; o. D. 1818 Cane. F. 1867. 
Gib. A Southwell, 1866-7 \ Poet Beuef, 1867-8 ; 
Winterbera, 1868-77. 

HES33HAM, It Her. Nathaniel James. 
D.D. EN. GolL, Or.; 6. 1809; o. D. 1868, 1*. 
1888. Ain GfBhametown district, 1848; 1861-4. 
Became Anln. of Kaflhurla 1866, Dean of Capo- 
town 1870; com. third Bishop of Grahams- 
town Mot. 80, 1871, Ora. Cath. Died Aug. 16, 
1888, from carnage accident on Aug. 7, 1888, 
at Wold llill, 8 miles from Grafiamstnwn 
[ppi 874, 880, 983, 297, 304, 310, 312, 316, 

MITObIeLL,' Henry John (tr. K off. [p. 893]). 

A Do rdrecht, 1890 ; /r. Natal [p. 896], 
♦MNYAKAMA, Stephen; o. D. 1874 Gnu 
A Beaufort, 1874-84. 

•MOMOTI, Philip William; o. D. 1885 Gnu 
A Uroaf Reluct, 1886-91. 

•HTOB1. Hesekiah ; o. D. 1887, F. 1892, Gnu A 
Cra dock, 1887-92. 

MULLINS, Robert John; b. June 30, 1838, Box, 
Wilts; fd. SAC.; ft D. 1883, F. JHU4, Gnu 
A Bt John's, Bolotwa, 1863-7 ; St. Bortliolo- 
mew's, 1868-78 ; Gmliamstown, Kafir Inst., 
1864-92 [pp. 307, 785-6]. 

•XBAMO, Daniel; o. D. 1877 Cm. A Fort 
Elisab eth, 1877-82 ; tr. Natal [p. 895], 
NEWTON, Alfred James; o. 1). 1867, F. I860, 
Gnu A St Peter's, Uwatyu, 1807-78 ; Hcrscliel, 
1878-9 ; St. Fcter’a on lmlwc, 1879-92. 
[Translation", Xnsa, p. 80S.] 

WfMI, E. A Bt. Matthew's, K.K., 1 877-82. 


BXISEN, John Pitoh; o.D.1883, P. 1883, Capo, 
A Bedford, 1884 ; Adelaide, 1886. 

USA*, Joseph Ware, LLJB. X.O.L.; o. D. 

1888, F . 1869, Lon. A Bast London, 1874-7. 
SMITH, George; o. D. 1876, F. 1879, Gnu A 
Port E lisabeth, 1884. 

SMITH, Horaoe, L-Th. Dur. UnlT. ; A 1883 ; o. 
P. 1867 Gnu A Kdsknmma Hoek, 1866 ; Bt. 
John's, Banditti, 1867-9fa 989]. 

STEABLER, (Canon) William Andersen (tr. 

O. FA [p. 897]). A Groff Belnet, 1836-81, 

IiSdUM, Robert Washington; o. D. 1868 
Gnu,P. 1877 Cape. A Peddle, 1877-8, 1881; 
St Luka's, Rowlands, 1883-99. 

S7BEE, Peter J. ; fit. Bonn. Univ. ; ft D. 1857, 

P. 186H, Gnu A Smith's Location, 1857 ; Port 
Frances (from 1862 called “Port Alfred"), 
1869-64. 

TABEBER, Charles ; 6. Ap. 19, 1843, Nnnoaton ; 
ft D. 1867, V. I860, Gnu A Fort Beaufort, 1887- 
9 ; St Muttlicw's, Kclskaiumn Hoek, 1K7U-99 
[pin 302-3, and TnunilRtiona, Xoea, p. 801]. 
TEMPLE, Alexander ; rd. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1873 St 
Help., 1\ 1880 rn*. A Burglicmlorp, 1877-8; 
tr. Tninsr. [p. 898]. • 

THOMPSON, George, M.A. Station not stated, 
1861, A Grulinmstown 1860-74. Dleil 1874. 
TRU800TT, Howard John Henry ; fd. K.C .L. ; 
o.D. 188-1 Tru., P. 1888 Wor. A Uitcnhagc, 
1884 5. 

TTTEPIN, William Homan (tr. Kaff. [n. 893]). 
A Gralmmstown, 1800-92 [p. 303, and Transla- 
tions, Xoha, p. 803]. 

URQUHART, A J. A Cradock, 1858-61 ; Ora- 
humstown, 1862-4. 


NIVEN, —. A Cradock, 1849 -51 [\u 297]. WALLIS, William Charles ; ft D. 1856, P. 1857, 

NORTOJT, Matthew ; o. D. I860, P. 1862, Gnu (ira. A Alice, 1858; Burghcrwlorp, 1859-67; 

A Kahoon River, I860 [w ]i. 893] ; Adelaide, Cradock, 1885, 1891. 

1862-6; Cradock, 1869-73. WATEBS, Yen. Henry Tempest ; h. Oct 2.1, 1819, 

OBGAN, Hazy James; b. 1857; «1. 8.A.C.; Nuwciutlcson-Tynn ; ft U. 1850 Caw. 1\ 1855 
ft D. 1883 Gape, P. 1886 Gra. A Burglicra- Ora. A Southwell, 1850-5 ; tr. Kaff. [p. 893]. 
dorp, 1886 ; tr. Transr. [p. 898], WHITE, William Henry Thomas ; a I. SAC. ; 

0RPEN, Oharles Edward Herbert, M.D. A n. D. 1R89, P. 1891, Gnu A Urahamstown, 
Golesberg, 1848-37 [pp. 974, 976, 997]. 1890-2. 

OVERTON, 0. V.; ft D. 1867 Gnu A East WILLIAMS, William John; 5. Oct 14, 1818, 
London, 1867-79. Ncnth Abbey : fd. St Bees and Warm. Coll. ; 

PAIN, Edmund. A Somerset East, 1849-66 o. D. IHM Gnu, F. 1888 N. China. AMolteuo, 
[g. 987]. 1885 ; tr. China [p. 991]. 

PAliM., Oyrus May ; 6. Jan. 17, 1884, Caer WILLSON, Joseph ; 6. 1817, Maidstone : o. 1848- 
1mm Corn. ; ed. SAC. ; o. D. 1887, P. 1889, 9 Cape. A Post Reticf Ac. 1849-68. Murdered 

Gra. A Queenstown. 1887-8 ; Cathcart, 1890. by Kafirs, Sunday Feb. 98, 1848; within a mile 

PATTEN, Charles Frederick ; o. D. 1864, P. of E. London, on the way to serrioe at Fort 

1 867; A St John's, Bolotwa, 1866-83. Pato [pa 974, 997, 301J. 

PATT1B0N, Joseph; fd. Warm. Coll.; o. D. WTLShERE, E bsneser febbe (tr. Cape [p. 890]). 
1886 Gnu A Peddle, 1886, 1887-90 (Hum, A Fort Ucaufort, 1849-66 [a 979]. 

1886): Henohd, 1889-90. WILSON, John Robert ; b. 1832, Immwede, Soot. ; 

PEHJP, William ; ed. Kaf. Coll. Gra. : o. D. o. D. 1869, P. 1861, Gnu A Alice, 1861-73 ; Fort 
1879, P. 1886, Gra. A Graluunstown, 1 879-84 ; Beaufort 1 877-84, 1 887-93. Ret. I1L 
Norlands, 1888-6 ; lgwabo, 1887-99. [Trans- W00DR00FFE, (Canon) Maury Baade, M.A. A 

l atlons. Xool p. 803.] St John’s Xahousie, 1839; St Fetor's, 1830; 

ROBINS, William Mazy; fd. St. Cyp. Coll, firahnmstown, 1860-9; 8t John's, Bolotwa, 

Bla ; a. D. 1879, P. 1889, Bla : A Steynsburg, 1862-4; Somerset K, 1889-3 [p. 786 and 

188 9-39. Translations, Xnsa, p. 8031. 

BOSSITEB, William ; o. D. 1863, P. 1867, Gra. WEIGHT, William, M.A. (tr. W. Dir. [p. 890]). 
Station not stated, 1804-06. A Aliwal, 1876-8, A Bathurst, 1820-33. 

1881-3, 1889-93. WYCHE, Cyril H. E., HA Tr. Coll, Cam. ; A 

BT. LEGER, Frederick Y., BA Cor. Ch. Coll, July 18, 1834, Camberwell. A East London, 
Cam. A Queenstown, 1885-71. JK7K-81 . Drowned July 34, 1881, in crosslngtlie 

HAW, William dark; o. D. 1873, P. 1877. A ft Chaluma In an ox-oart while visiting his 
Seymour, 1874-85. Dleil March 34, 1890, from dist rict. 

fafi from his horse on March 19. WYLD, Samuel A St Luke, 1866-B. 
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KAFFRARIA (1865-92)— 86 Missionariea and 28 Central Stations. 
[8m Chapter XXXIX., pp. 806-17.] 

(Diocese, now Sr. John's, founded 187a) 


ADinr, Xndoiok John ; 5. 1857, Churoheaton; 
ecLBJLO.; o. D.1881, P.1888, St. J. AKokstad, 


•BANOELA, Stephen Adonia (an Amapomlo- 
nU); 0. D. 1878 Gnu, P. 1887 St. J. A (7 

1878- 7); (1) BtAngustlne's, 1878-88; StMark'e, 
1881; Umtata, 1884-9; Madear, 1890-2; (1) 
St A. 1891-2 [p. 818, and Translations, Xosa, 

jo%- ; b. June 8, 1852, Sheriff Hutton, 
Yk. ; ed. Burgh Minion House; - o. D. 1888 
Kaff- P. 1887 Brls. A Umtata, 1888-4. 
•BOOK, Jacob (fr. (Ira. [p. 891]). A St. Peter's, 
1884- 9. Died Dee. 1889, of liver comiibUnt. 
BROADBEKT, ImneiB A. ; ed. Hprlngvale; o. 

1). 1875 St J. A Emsiknnt, 1875-9. 

BUTTON, Yen. Thornton ( tr . Natal [p. 895]). 
A Clydesdale (Anln. of, 187B), 1872-88. Died 
from Ml from horse, 1886 [pp. 319, 5331. 
OAHERON, (Canon) William Xouat, M.A. Cor. 
Ch. Coll, Ox.; a. D. 1878, P. 1880, St. J. A 
Umtata, 1884-9 [n. 788], 

OHATER, JamM Gibbon ; b. May 28,1851, Acton, 
Ohes. ; o. D. 1879 Ht. J., P. 1889 ZuL A Enel- 
kenl, 1880-2 ; Clydesdale, 1883-8. 

00 AXES, Yen. Ebeneser Lloyd ; 6. June 4, 1853, 
Maritiburir; ed. Taunton Wesleyan Call, and 
RA.O. ; o. D. 1877, P. 1878, St J. A Umtata, 

1879- 82; St Peter’s, 1882- 5; Bt. Mark’s, 

1880- 92. 

DAYIB,Humfbey(fr. Natal [p.895]). AKokstad, 
1879-81. 

BZXOB f Edward Young; o. D. 1879, P. 1888; 

St J. A Clydesdale, 181H-5, 1891-2. 

DODD, William Douglaa; b. Feb. 4, 1841, Eton ; 
ed. B.A.C. ; <uD. 1804, P. 1870, (Ira. A St 
Augustine's, 1885-7 ; Kt Alban’s, 1887-74. Ret. 
[pp. 310-11]. 

GIBBON, (Canon) Alan George Sumner, M.A. 
C.C. (ML, Ox. ; 5. May 7, 1858, Fnwley, Hants.; 
o. D. 1879, P. 1881, Lin. A Umtata, 1882-3 ; 
St Augustine’s, 1884-7; St CuMibert'ii (Ncoloxt ) 

1881- 93; (Ardu. of Kokstwl 1888-91) [p. 311, 
and Translations, Xnsu, p. HU3]. Apjioiuted 
Coadjutor-Bishop of Capetown, 1893. 

GODWIN. Robert Herbert, 1LA. T.O.D-M.A. Bt. 
Ed. IL, Ox.; o. I). 1873, P. 1875, Man. A Umtata, 
1884, 1891-2 [TmnKlatlons. Xcwa, p. 803]. 
GORDON, John ; b. In Gape Colony ; rtf. S. 
African Coll. ; o. II. 1881, P. 1884. Cm. A 
AU Saint*', Bodice, 1862-77 [pp. 309 10] ; tr. 
Ora, [p . 8911. 

GREEN, T. W. {tr. (Ira. [p. 891]). A All Saints’, 
Booliee, 1877 88 ; Mutatlda, 1HH8-92, 
l&EENBTOOX, William; o. It 1 H P. 1855, 
Gnu A Krcli’s country, 1856 ; tr. Ora. Dio. 

Ebeneier ; a. D. 1882 Ht. J. A St. 
Augustine 1 *, 1883-9; Mount Krere, 1891-8. 
Died Oet 13, 1893. 

KEY, Rt Rev. Branaby Lewie, D.D. Lamtwtli : 
b. Jan. 5, 1838, London; etl. H.A.C.; o. 1). 1884, l 1 . 

1888, Gra. A StAugurtine’a, 188: *“ 

1806); Umtata, 1884-92; emu. 


Bt John's Aug. 12, 1883. in 8t James's, 
Umtata; became Bishop of ao. 1886 [pp. 810-11. 
315-16, and Translation*, Xosa, p. 808]. 

KANSBUDGE, Sydney Gilbert, M.A. TjCJ).; 
b. April 24, 1883 ; o. D. 1888, P. 1887, Llo. A 
St Andrew's, Pondoland, 1891-2, Aw. 

*MABXK0, Petrus ; ed. St John's OolL, Umtata ; 
o. D. 1886 St J. A Clydesdale, 1889-92. 

•MABIZA, Peter £ (aflngoc) ; a. D. 1872 Gnu, 
F. June 24, 1877 St John's, bring the first native 
of Sonth Africa admitted to the Priesthood in 
the Anglican Church. A (Not fixed, 1872-8) ; 
S t Mark 's, 1879-92 [pp. 313, 316]. 

MITCHELL, Henry John ; o. D. 1877 St John's, 
P. 1881. A Kokatad, 1877-8; St Mark's? 
18 84-6 ; tr . Ora. [p. 892]. 

*NGOWENSA, William (tr. Natal [p. 895]). A 
(No fixed station, 1875-6); Bt Andrew's, Fondo* 
land, 1877-80; Clydesdale, 1880-92. 

NORTON, Matthew ( tr . from and to Gnu 
[p.892]). A St. Mark’s, 1861. 

cNTBIKO, Jonas Thomas (a Flngoe) ;6. Sept 23, 
1850, near Urahamstown ; rd. 8JLC.; o. D. 
1873 Gra. A St Mary's, Xllinxa, 1872-5 ; St 
Cyprian’s, 1876 ; ? 1877-80 [p. 818, and Trans- 
lations, Xosa, p. 803]. 

OXLAND, John Oxley; b. Juno 11, 1844, Ply- 
mouth ; ed. Cor. Cli. Coll., Com. ; o. D. 1873 Ex. 
P. 1875 Bt J. A St John's River. 1874-6 ; Bt 
Andrew's, Poiuloland. 1877-8 [1878, British 
Resident in Pondoland] ; Clydesdale, 1888-92. 

PARKINSON, George (tr. Natal [pi 896]). A 
Clydesdale, 1 871-2. firs, ill [p. 319]. 

STEAD, William Yewdall; b. Oct 15, 1858,Eodea- 
hill; a/. H. A. C.; o.D.1884,P.lHR5 l 8t J. A Clydes- 
dale, 1885 ; Bt Peter's, Butterworl 1888-92. 

BTEWART, Robert ; ed. Madras CriL and Glae. 
Unlv. ; o. D. 1881, P. 1883, Ht J. A Port St 
John’s, 1888-8 [p. 311] ; tr. Tmusvaal [p. 898]. 

BUTTON, Frank W. (tr. Burma [p. 918]). A 
Umtntn, 1890-2. 

TONKIN, Oharlee D. ; o. D. 1877 St J. A 
Matatleln, 1R79-H0; Bt Andrew's, POnddand, 
1884-8; tr. Natal [p. 896]. 

TURPIN, William Homan ; b. Tullamore, Ir. ; 
o. D. 1859, P. 1804, Gnu A Bt Mark's, 1859-60 ; 
tr. Gnu [p. 892]. 

WATERS, Yen. Henry Tempest (tr. Gra. 

I p. 892]). A Bt. Mark's, 1855-83 (Anln. 1874). 
Med Nov. 20, 1883 [pp. 280, 307 -9, 913, 816]. 
WATERS, Henry (son of above) ; b. Nov. SO; 
1852, Southwell; nl. S.A.C. : ». D. 1876, P. 
1880 . Bt J. A Bt Alban’s, 1870 93. 

WEBBER, Henry Bern ; ed. Burgh Mira. Ub. ; 

o. D. 1887 HaL, P. T “ 

188 9-02. Incap 
WmiAKB, Tegid Aneurin; b. Feb. 20, I860, 
Llangollen ; rd. BA.C. anil Dur. Unlv. ; o. D. 
1884, P. 1888, Bt J. A St l'feter'* 1884-5; 
Umtata, 1888-7 ; tr. Qnebec [p. 872]. 

*XABA, John (previously eollod "James") ; ed. 
Bt John's Coli,Umt ; o.D. 1889 St. John's. & 
Umtata, 1891-2 [Translations, Xosa, p. 808]. 


. 1888 8t J. A Mount Frere, 


ORIQUALAND WEST (1870-92)— 16 MisBionarieB and 6 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter XL., pp. 817-19.] 

(Part of Diooeeo of BLQEMFONTm [ne p. 897].) 

OLULEE, Charles (of OJA [p.897]). Visiting 
Diamond Fields part of 1889-70 [p. 117]. 
0R0GHAN, Yen. D. G. (ofO.FJk [seep. 8971). 
Visiting Diamond Fields part of 1899-70 

ililmir&IE, Herberts ed.Tlmo.OriL.BIoen^ 


BALFOUR, Fraud* Hieh a r d Townley, 
OriL, Cain. ; o. D. 1872, P. 1874, Ox.A 
Pan fcu. 1876-7 ; tr. Basu. [ju 894]. 
SlYAHTwnUui Henry Rawlinm, 


rxyak, 

Pvt 
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fonteto :«.D. IBM, P. 18M, Ore. 8. Be aoon*- 
MO, 1884-90 (f r. O.VJB. [p, 8971). 

DOXAT, Frederick Wffluun, BX Or. Coll, Ox. ; 
a. D. 1868 Bio., F. 1869, Gra. A Kimberley, 
Dn Tofta Pan, Bnrkly, Ac, 1878-7 [pp. 617-8]. 

GAUL, Yen. William Thomas. BJL T.C.I). ; ft. 
June, 24, 1844k Lambeth ; o. D. 1873 Der., P. 
1876, Bio. A (Y) Du Toits Pan, 1880*8 ; Kim- 
berley, 1881-99. 

JA0KB01T, William Edward, M.A. C.C.C, Cam. ; 
a. D. 1877, P. 1878, dies. 8. Bcacouslluld, 
1888-9. Re*. 

XXTTOff, Yen. H. (of Graham’s T. [p. 891]). A 
K Up Drif t &o, 1870-1 [p. 817], 

mrOHELL, G. (tr. O.F.B, [p. 897]). A Kim- 
berley, 1881-99 [p. 819] ; tr. O.F&. [p. 897]. 


BXOKARDB, John WUharaton, BJL Qon. and 0. 
ColL, Cam. ; o.D. 1867 Wln^P. 1868 Maar. A 


1868 Hour. 8. 

Kimberley &o, 1878-7 [p. 818]. 

BADLEB. S. (of Trantv. [p. 898]). Visiting 
Diamond Plelds, 1871[p. 817]. 

STENSON, Edmund WUiam; o. D. 1879, P. 
1873, lilo. A Kimberley Ao, 1878-4 [p, 818] 
and /r. Bosu. [ms below]. 

BTEHBOJT, John William; erf. St Cyp.Th.CdU., 
Bio. ; o. D. 1879, P. 1889, Bio. ? A 1881 ; Klm- 
lieriey, 1891-9. 

TOBIAS, Oharlea Frederick, LLA BUS. ColL. 
Cam. ; o. D. 1876, P. 1879, Bio. A BeaoonsfleM 
*o M 1886-8. 


WB1GBT, Radford Graoeleifh Ellis; erf. T.C.D.; 
ii. 1). 1873, P. 1876, Bio. 8. Diamond Fields, 
1873-7 [p. 318]. 


ST. HELENA (1847-02) and TRISTAN D'ACUNHA Ac. (1851-6, 1888-9)- 
19 Missionaries and 6 Central Stations. [See Chapters XLI., XLII., pp. 819-24.] 

(Diocese of St. IIklxna, founded 1859.) • 

N.B.— With the exception of the Rev. E. Hodgson nml W. P. Tavlor (Tristan d’Acnnha), and 
A. G. Berry (Asoenslon Island), the folio whip list refers wliolly to the Island of St. Helena. 


BASES. Frederick Henry ( tr . Gra. [in 891]). 
8, Bt Paul's, 1884-99. 

BEHEETT, Edward, B.A. T.C.D. ; ». D. 1881, 
P. 1865, Ches. S. Jamestown, 1868-9; St, 
Paul's, 1860-2 [pp. 320-1]. 

BEHEETT, George, B.A. T.C.D. (brother of 
K. R) : o. D. 1859 S. & M„ P. 1851 York. A 
St Paul's andRuiNrrt's Vulley, 1868-62 ; J aim's- 
town, 1860 9 [p. 320]. 

BEBBY, A. G. .S. Ascension Island,* 1861 8. 

BODILY, Henry James ; b. Fob. 18, 1830, Lund. ; 
frf. St Bens Coll.; i». D. 1863, P. 1864, Lie. A 
Longwnod, 1861-7 (and Rupert's Valley, 1861 -7 ) 

BcRjBFIELD, William, Fellow of Line, ('oil.. 
Ox., first S.P.G. Missy. t.» St. Helena ; b. 
Spilshy, Line. A St. Helena. 1817-51 [p. 31!)]. 

OADKAH, Peter Frank; ft. July 2u, 18IH, Sheffield; 
o. 1). 1877, Ism. A Jamestown, 1877 8. lie*. 

D0BG80H, Edwin Heron; A. June 30, 1816, 
Croft Darlington; «. D. 1873, I*. 1871, Claw. 
A Tristan d'Aminlm, l»wi 9 [pp. 323 -4]. lies. 
ill, and tr. Cape do Verde [p. 888]. 

ELLIS, Btephen Johnson : ft. May 27. 1867, New- 
ton, Linford ; o. D. mi. ]*. 1885, Man. 8. 


Jamestown nml Rupert's Volley, 18R6-91 ; tr. 

O. F.S. [p 897 1 . 

EBTCOTTBT, Matthew Halo. B.A, Ex. Coll.; ft. 
1818; c. I). 1HIS, P. 18-11, Gins. A St Helenu, 
1852-4 [p. 320]. 

FREY, L. (ex-German Missy. In India) ; o. D. 

1SI9, Cape. A St. Paul's, 1861 -3 [p. 319]. 
GOODWIN, Thomas; n. 1). 1871, P. 1874. St IT. 
•S. African Mission, 1871 ;Ht JolinV,1872 4 \tr. 
Natal [n. 895]. 

GRAY, Robert A. Jamestown, 1864. 

HANDS, John Compton ; ft. May H, 1812, Ditven- 
try ; r,(. S.A.C. : 1). 1868, P. 1874, St If. A 

Isingwood. 1868 92. 

HUGHES, Edwin; ft. Sc|it. 16, 1839, Monafon, 
Wales ; rt/. Jesus Coll., Ox. : o. I). 1887, V. 1888, 
Chi, A Jamestown. 1891-2. 

LAMBERT, J. C.; o. D. 1879, P. 1880, St II. 
A Jamestown, 1H79-H6. Left. 

SMITH, Lister; fit. fit. Bees Coll.; o. D. 1866, 

P. 197-1, Lon. .S. Jamestown, 187ft. 

TAYLOR, William Froderiok; o. D. P. 1860 

Nor., first MIksv. lit Tristan d'Acnnha, 1861 -6 ; 
tr. ( Vi IN! rpp- 322-3, 890]. 

WHITEHEAD. Henry. A fit John's, 1861-71; 
St. Paul's, 1872-84. Died Jidy 21, 1884. 


BASUTOLAND (1875-92)— 9 MiRRionnrieA and 5 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter XL1IL, pp. 324-7.] 

(Part of Diocese of BunaiKuNTKlX [jot* p. 897].) 


BALFOUR, Frnnoia Biehazd Townley, M.A. (tr. 
Griq. W. [p. 898]). A Thlntse Heights and 
Seknbu Ac., 1877-8 [p.896] ; tr. Benlm. [p. 898]. 
BALL, William Henry ; srf. Warm. Con. ; o. D. 
* 1887, P. 1880 , Bio. A Seknbu, 1HH7-8. 
GHAMFERHOWHE, Biehard KeUe, B.A. Ch. 
Oh., ox.: O. D. 1874, P. 1879, Bio. A Tlilntse 
Heights, 1881-5. Died Deo. 14, 1887, in tlio 
Mlsalon. (Translations, Sesuto, p. 8U2.] 
DEAOOH, Joseph; ft. Aug. 94, 1856, Witney; 
erf. B.A.C. : o. D. P. 1887 Bio. A Tlilotse 
HdffhtiL 1889-99. 

READING, Mark A.; erf. Warm. Coll.; o. D. 
1881, P.1889, Bio. A Thlotao Heights, 1881-8 ; 
Basutoland. 1890-8. 


STEHSOH, Edmund William (tr. Griq. W. 

t re aliove]) ; the first resilient Anglican Missy. 

Basutoland. A Maseru, 1H75-6; Mohnlls 
Hoik, 1876; Mulcting, 1875 ?-HB; llamtoland, 
1K8H-90 [pp. 396-6]. 

WEAVER, John ; nl. Warm. ColL ; o. D. 1887, 
P. 1891, Bio. A MnidtP, 1887. 

WIDDICOMBE, John (tr. O.FB. [p. 897]). A 
Thlotso Heights, 1870-99 [pp. 326-7,and Trans- 
lations, Sesuto, p. 8091. M 

WOODMAN, Thomas, Th.A. K.C. ; o. D. 1878. P. 
1879, Bln. ASdkubii Ac, 1878,1884-6; Msslte, 
1884-99 [p. 397]. 
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NATAL (1849-02) — 82 Missionaries and 86 Oentral Stations. 
[Su Chapter XLIV., pp. 828-35.] 

(Dlooisa of Natal, now Mabikbubo, founded 185a) 


BANISTER, Oharlea Litohfleld, 1LA. Jos. ColL, 
Gun.; ft. May 8, 1819, Tring, Herts; o. D. 1878, 
F. 1871, Cfaes. aVornla^liti. 

BANNS, William Joseph Helmore {tr. Hond. 
[ p. 886]) . A Stanger Ao., 1885-8. 

BARTER, Yen. Joseph ; ft . 1835, Kidderminster; 
o. 1). 1857, 1*. 1H81, Nat. (Anln. of Durban, 
1R78-87). 8. (1) Loillimiltli, 1858-68 ; Unulnto, 
1804-85 s£l) L. 1887-98 [p. 830]. 

BAUGH, Welter; «7. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1858, Nat. 
a. a) Ekiikanyenl, 1858; (8) Marltsburg, 
1859-01; Uinliul, 1803-7; (3) M. 1870 (i. 
Died Aug. 18. 1878, of dropsy [n. 3301. 

BZBBT, Edwin William; ft. July 31, 1883, 
Booliester; ed. 8.A.C.; n. 1). 1885, P. 1887, 
Har. a. Riolimond, 1885-9. 

BOOTH, Lancelot Parker, M.D.T.O.T., L.1LC.P. 
A 8. Hlln.; o. D. 1883, 1». 1885, Mur. a. Durl>nn 
and Indian Coolie Mlasiou*, 1881-93 [p. 331]. 

BUBOES, Emeot Travers, M.A. Ht. Jolin'sColl., 
dun.; o.D. 1880, F. 1881, Mar. A (1) Kark- 
loof, 1883-6 ; (3) Ifowick, 1887 ; (1) K. 1888-91 ; 
Pinctown, 1891 ; (3) II. 1893. 

BUBOES, Philip Travers ; o. D. 1890, P. 1891, 
Mar. & Pinctown, 1890-3. 

BUTTON, Thurston ; ft. May 38, 1845, Brandish, 
fluff.: ftf.fl.AX!.; o.D. 1871, P. 1873, Mar. A 
SprlngvalQ and IltghflntM, 1871 [pp. 313, 333] ; 
tr. Kali. [p. 8931. 

UALLAWAT, Henry, D.D. (Hon.) Ox.. M.D. 
Aherd.; O.D. 1854, 1\ 1855. Nat. A Marltsburg, 


1888, Peokhom; o. D. 1888, P. 1889, Lon. 8. 
Btauger, 1893. 

HUNTER, William Eltiah ; o. D. 1809, P. 1871, 
by Bp. Colenan (reconciled totho Church by Bp. 
Macrorlo nt St. Cyprian's, Durban, Oct. 17, 
1880). a. Addington Ao, 1881; tr. Cape 

Jus. (Mi, 

Cam. ; ft. Muy 3, 1830, Horsendon Down ; o. D. 
1851, P. 1855, Ox. a. (1) Kknkanycni, 1858-9 ; 
Umlaxi, I860; Clalrmont, 1861 (Arehdeaoon 
1862) ; (1 ) K, 1862 5. Ret. [p. 330], 

IDLIN G, Wilhelm August (an ex-Lutheran 
Miwv, Berlin By.); o. D. 1809, P. 1871, Mar. 
a. LulbtmJth, 1869-85 ; Umxinto, 1886-9 ; 
seceded to the Independents Sept. 1889. 
JACOB, Eaetaoe Wilberforoe ; o. 1866-0, Gape. 
a. Kurkloof, 1866-71. Died Jnly 9, 1871, in 
England , from throat affection. 

JENXINB0N, Thomu Barge, MJL Pan. ColL, 
Ox. ; o. D. 1853, P. 1850, Chefi. A Bpringvale 
&«.. 1873*9. Ret. 

JOHNSON, Charles ; o. D. 1881, P. 1887, ZnL A 
Durban, 1877 ; tr. ZuL [p. 896]. 

JOHNSON. Herbert, M.A. Tr. Coll, Cam. ; o. 

D. 18 82. P. 1883, St. Alb. A Durban, 1890-3. 
KENDALL, Robert Sinclair ; o.D. 1883, P. 1885, 
Mar. A (1 ) Unulnto, 1885 ; Ladiamitli, 1886- 
7 ; ( J) U. 1888 ; tr. Eur. [p. 923]. 

KIRX, JohnHotham. A Durban, 1870. Drowned 
Nov. 22, 1870, while crossing KJv. Umttlo on 


1854-6; Lndismith, 1857; flprlngvuli! An, 
1858-78. ('oh*. first Bp. of KuiTmriu. now " Si. 
John's," All Saints' Dnv 1873, in *t, Paul's Ch, 
Edinburgh. Ret. 1886; lin'd March 29. 1890, 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon [pp. 312-16. 330 3, uml 
Translation*, Xoso ami Zulu, pp. 8D3 -4], 
CARLTON, Hubert Edward, M.A. St. Cath. 
ColL, Cam.; ft. 1848, St. Just, Cor.: o. D. 1872, 
P. 1873, Ex. A Lndientltli, 1 879-81 . 

GLABK, Wm.; 6. Nov. 24,1 847 :«/. Warm. Coll.; 

o. D. 1878, P. 1876, Bio. A Newcastle. 1883-92. 
00LB, John Frederick; ft. Aug. 29, 1838, Isling- 
ton ; ed. Licli. (ML: o. D. 1870 Lie, P. !H72 
Mur. A Durban, 1871-2. 

DAVIS, Humfrey; ft. Jan. 1«, 1W0. Twyfonl, 
Berks; ed. S.AjC.; o. D. 1875, P. 1877, Mar. A 
Uighflata, 1875-8; tr. Kaff. [p. 893]. 

RATION, Yen, William Tate, LL.B. .Tex. Toll.. 
Cam.; ft. Oct. 33, 1832 ; o. D. 1857 1L ami W.. 1>. 
1858Ex. (Anln. of Durban, 1875-7). A Dnrlmn, 
1875-7. Rex. 


BE LA HARE, F. A Boren, 1806. 

ELDER, William Alexander Ur. X.F.L. [p. 857]). 

A Vcrulani. 1860-7. Re*. 

TEARNE.Yen. Thomas Gleddow, M.A. St. Catli. 
null. Cam.; ft.lRll,Hnll; «. D. IH..J, P. 1840 , 
dies. (Anln. of Durlian. 1855 ; do. Marltsburg, 
1869). A (1) Richmond, 1853-6 ; Byrne, 1867-9; 
(1.) R. 1870-7. Re*, [pp. 320-30]. 


FITZPATRICK. Yen. Bernard Gowran; rrf. 
Dur. Unlv. andT.C.D.; o. H. 1877, P. 1878, Cliw. 
(Anln. of Marltsburg, 1885-7). A Kstcourt, 
1885-6. Re*.; tr. Pretoria [p. 897]. 


GOODWIN, Thomas {tr. St. Hd. [p. 894]). Sgf 
Sydenham, 1874-8 ; UmguuL 1875-93. 


GREEN, Yery Bov. James. 1LA. C.C, Cum. ; 
o.D. 1844, P. 1845, Lon. (Dctui of Marltsburg, 
1857). A Marltsburg, 1849-64, 1867-74, 1888-9 

a£&l^£uMi]rutMj ef. Bp.’. ColL, Obj» : 
O. D. 18U, F. 1883, llur. &Marlt»Uurg, 1878-83 

eUnJtOOK, WUItoat/r.Om. toWl]). & 

Bpri.ignik.U7Mf. ta • ’.Vamfitlom, Znlo, 

BmySnMt, AX0.; f. M. ft 


liorsHmck 

HABER, Chasty ; nt. St. Been. Coll. ; o. D. 1856 
Car.. V. JS57 York. A Marltsburg, 1868; 
Ikwtoii, 1869-70 ; Kurkloof, 1871-4. 

•MAGWAZA. Francis ; ft/. St. Alb. ColL, Mar. ; 
o. D. 1888, Mar. A Lndismltli, 1890-2. 

MARGISON, W. (an ex-Kninnn Catholic priest, 
received by Bp. of Bloemfontein). A Ladiamitli, 
1877. 

HARKHAH, Benjamin ; n. D. 1874, P. 1879, 
Mnr. A Maritzbnrg. 1874 8 ; Highflats, 1879- 
Hl^lpuleia, 1885-7, 1888-9 ; Springvale, 1888-9, 

•HBANDA, Umpengula (a Znln) ; bap. and ed. 
liy Dr. Calluwuv; o. D. 1871 Mnr. (one of the 
flrxt two natives nnhilued in Natal). A. 
Sprlngviilc Ac.. 1871-4. Died Jan. 13,1874, of 
fever Ip. 333, nml Translations, Zulu p. 80S]. 

HETHLEY, John ; o. D. 1875 Mnr. A Kork- 
In. if. 1877 91. 

METHUEN, H. H. A*. Uiukoma's Drift, 1853-4. 
Re*, [pp. 339-3U]. 

MITOHELL, Henry John (/r. Gra. [p. 892]). 8. 
Springvale, 1891-2. 

•HZ AMO, Bnnisl ( tr. (1 ra. [p. 893]). A Finrtowu, 
1883 ; llighflats, 1884-9 ; Springvale Ac, 
1890-2. 

NEVIIXE-R0LFE, John James Fawcett. A 
Cocdmore, 1866-72. Re*, ill. 

NEWNHAM, William Orde, MA. St. John's 
(ML, Cum. ; ft. Marnh 18, 1835, Fnnihnm; o. 
D. 1848, l\ 1849, Win. A Eimnmdiwi, 1857 ; 
Fpringvali', 1863-5 ; Lodi smith, 1866-8. Ret. 
[p. 33Q, and Tmuslutlons, Zulu. p. 801]. 

•NG0WEN8A, William (a Zulu); ed. by Dr. 
Ciillnway : o. D. 1871 Mar. (one of the first 
two natives onl. in Natal). A Springvale, 
1871-4 ; tr. Knff. [pp. 893, 333, and Trans- 
lations. Zulu, p.8041. 

PARKINSON. George; ft. Jan. S3, 1846. South- 
well ; ed. AA.C ; v. D. 1870, P. 1871, Mar. 3 
gpriiigvnlc, 1870 ; tr. Kaff. [p- 893]. 

FENINGTON, G. E. A Unulnto, 1803. 

FBXGE, William Henry; o. D. 1871, F. 1874. 
Mar. A Sydenham Jnl, 1874-7. Ret. UL 

•RADEBS, Richard; o. D. 1889 Mar. A 
Multibivg, 1891-2. 
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IRD. Juua Graham; ft. Aug. 5, 1856, Aber- 
daen; *L Burgh Mlae. House: e. D. 1888, F. 

1887, Mar. 8. Maritaburg, 1886-7; Durban, 

1888. Rea. 

WITT, Alfred W. I.; o. D. I860, F.180S, 
Nit. & Durban, 1858-60 ; Addington, 1861-8 ; 
Durban, 1861-5. Rea. [p. 1801. 

ROBERTSON, Robert; b. 1881, Roxburgh ; a/. 
Battersea Coll. ; o. D. 1864, P. 1855, Nat 8. 
Durban and Mnefcown, 1854-5; Eknfandis- 
weni, 1856-60 ; tr. Zulu, [aee below, and p. 330, 
and Thuidatlons, Zulu, p. 804]. 

R0BXNB0N, Daniel Edward; o. D. 1873, V. 
1874, Mar. 8. Durban, 1874-7; Newcastle, 
1877-88: tr. Cape [p. 890]. 

ROBINSON, Yen. t. 8. AMarltalmrg, 1865-B ; 
Durban, 1869-73. 

BRRAR8, Bdwaxd, ThJL K.C.L.; o. D. J874 
Lon.. P. 1883 NeL 8. Verulnni, 1875. 
BRRdRB, Xnieit Henry, M.A. St. John’s Coll., 
Com. ; A Dec. 19, 1848, Streatham : o. D. 1871 
Lin,P. 1878 Mar. (Anln. of Durban, 1880). 
8, Inunda, 1878-4; Karkloof, 1875-81 ; Pine- 
town, 1888-93. Rea. 

8KHDRZ0X, Henry John; b. Jan. 10, 1858, 
Scole. Norf. ; a/. S.A.C. ; o. V. 1876 St Jolm's, 
P.187 9 Mar. 8. Verulam, 1879-90. 

BRZTH, George ; b. Jan. H, 1845, Docking, Norf.; 
eU. B.A.C. ; o. D. 1871, P. 1878, Mur. 8. 
Estcourt Ac., 1873-80. Shared the defence of 
llorke's Drift (Zuln.), 1879, and rewarded by 
an Army Chaplaincy fp. 340]. 

BTEiULER, William Andenon ; o. D. 1850 by 
Bp. Gray (the first Anglican nnlinntion in 
Natal); P. 1855 Gnu 8. Maritiburg, 1850 ; 
tr. O.P.8. [pp. 328-9. 348, 897]. 

8TEWART, Robert A. (tr. Zulu, [see below]). 

8. Umiimkulwana. 1877-8. 

STRICKLAND, John Moorhead; o. D. 1H85 
Mar„ 1>. 1888 Down. 8. Kstconrt, 1885-6. 
Rea. ill. 

STRICKLAND, William James, MJL T.C.I). ; 
b. May 6, 1853, Dublin ; o. D. 1877, P. 1878. 
Lon. 8. Estcourt, 1H80-5. 

TALON, Ainalie; ». D. 1878. P. 1R79 t Mur. 8. 

Umalnto, 1880-3: UnihlAtuxunn, 1884. 

TANDY, John Mortimer, M.A. LL.I). St. 
Peter Coll., Cainb.: ft. Dec. 1826, ilristol : 
o. D. 1850 Her.; P. 1876 Cnn. 8. Ladisinitli, 
1883-6. Died. 

TAYLOR, Jamea Henry; o. D. 1873 Win., P. 
1873 Mar. 8. lalpingo, 1873-8; Umluhtu- 
iana.1879 83. 


TAYLOR, Jeenh; o. D. 1878; P. 1881, Mar. 8, 
VerulanLl878-9. 

TAYLOR, ThemM; 3. Ang. 19, 1838, Chattertou, 
Inn.; o. D. 1884 Gape, P. 1871 Mar. 8. 
GroytowM8M-9S [p. jgO]. 

THOMPSON, Henry Thomaa Arthur, M.A. 
Oh. Oh, Ox. ; b. Deo. 8, 1858. Wootton-un.- 
Edge; o. 1). 1881, P. 1883, M0r. 8. St 
Philip’s, 1881-3; Marltatmrg, 1883; Durban, 
1884-5 ; Hprlugvale, 1889-91 ; Ladlamlth, 1898. 
[Transla tions. Zulu, p. 804.] 

TONKIN, Charles Douglai (tr. Kaff. [pi 893)]. 
8. Yerulam Ac, 1890/ 

T0NNE8EN, Argents (cx-Miuy. of Norwegian 
Church) ; o. D. 1859 Natal. 8. Umnlni, 1890 ; 
Umgababo, 1861-6 + [pp. 830, 338]. 

TOZER, Samuel Thomaa ; b. Nov. 4, 1833, Rfc. 
Austell ; eit. St. Bees OolL ; o. D. 1868, P. 1863, 
Lie. 8. Richmond, 1886-7. Rea. 
TROUGHTON, Arthur Pemlval, B.A. Keb. 
Coll, Ox.; o. D. 1883 Ches., P.1885 Mar. 8. 
New Leeds, 1885; Durban, 1888-7; Estcourt, 
1887-98. 

T URPIN . P. A. 8. Umblatuuna, 1890-9. 
USHERWOOD, Yen. Thomaa Edward, HA. Qu. 
Coll, Cam.; o. D. 1865, P. 1866, Rip.. (Anln. of 
Muritxlmrg, 1878). 8. New Leeds, 1888-5. Rea. 

IN, Samuel (a Tamil): o. D. 1875 
Mailr, P. 1880 Bp. Sargent 8. Durban, 1880-3 
[P-334]. 

•YEDAMUTHU, Simon Peter (a Tamil) ; o. D. 

1 890 Mmlr. 8. Durban. 1 H90-S [p. 384], 
WALTON, Jamea ; o. Nat. 1859. 8. Ftnetown, 
1869 81 [p. 330]. 

WARD, Jamea Rimington, M.A. Wor. Coll, Ox.; 
0 . n. 1865 Win., P. 1867 Lin. 8. Richmond, 
1870-92. 

WHITTINGTON, Henry Fothergill, M.A. Clare 
Coll, Cum.: «. D. 1864, P. 1805, Win. 8. Vim- 
hun, 1877 ; Curtail, 1877-86. Rea. 111. 

WOOD, Oharlea Page, H.A. Jes. Coll, Ox.; v. D. 
1869, P. 1870, Ex.; one nf Up. Colenm's Clergy 
fur twelve iiiuiithri at Rt Paul's Church, Durtaii, 
who uhjuivd Cnliiisnism and was reconciled to 
the Church by Bp. Macmrie at St Cyprian's, 
Durtan, Oct 17. 1880. 8. Dnrtan, 1881 ; tr. 
TransTHal [a 898] . 

WOODWARD, John Deverell Stewart; o. D. 

1881, Mar. 8. Cuixinikulwana, 1881. 
WOODWARD, Richard Blake; o. 1). 1881 
Mur. 8. ITinximkulwnnn, 1881-3. 


ZULU LAND (1859-92) — 9 Missionaries and 7 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter XLV., pp. 935-42.] 

(Diocese of Zl'l.L'iiAND, founded 1870; Includes ulso Rwaxiuyxii [p. 897] nnd port nf 
Tuans vaal [j». 897]). 


ALINGTON, John Wynferd, M.A. Mag. Cull, 
Ox. ; o. D. 1863, P. 1861, Gins. (Cumsy. and 
Vicar-General during the vacancy of the See). : 
8. Utrecht 1878-9. Died Octolwr 1879 of 
typhoid fever [ji. 389]. 

JACKSON, Joel; b. April 4, 1837, Holcombe, 
Lan.; «/. KA.C. ; o. D. 18GH Or. Hirer, P. 1H71 
Not 8. Kwa Magwaxa, 1868-71 ; Etalcui, 
1871 ; tr. Hwaii [pp. 339 and 897]. 

JOHNSON, Charles (tr. Natal [p. 895]). 8. 
St Vlnoentflsandlilwana,] 880 ; St Augustine’s, 
near do, 1881-93 [pp. 840-1, and Transla- 
tions, Zulu, p. 804]. 

RANSOH, Robert Andenon, TLA. G. and a 
Call, Com.; ft. Oct 9, 1811, Cambridge; e. D. 


1876, P. 1877, Lin. 8. Utrecht, 1879 -80; St 
Augustine's, 1880-1. Rea. 

ROBERTSON, Robert (tr. Natal [are above]), 
tlte first S.P.U. Missy, to Zululand. 8. Kwa 
Magwusa, 1860-77 [pp. 336-7 ; Translations, 

•Zulu, jfc 804]. 

B&JKUELSON, Sivert Xortin; o. D. 1861 Nat, 
P. 1K71 Zulu. 8. Kwa Magwan, J861-9; Rt 
Paul’s, 1865-98 [pp. 858, 810, and Transit, 
tlcms, Zulu, n. 804J. 

STEWART, Robert A. 8 . St Augustlno’i, 


1877 ; tr. Natal [see alxire]. 

WLUdx, George Horny, 1LA. Ex. OolL, Ox.; 
o.D.1 869, 1>. 18701 Ox. A Rt Vincent's, 1881. 
KTI, WUUam Henry , MA. Joe. Gail, Gam; 
o. D. 1847, P. 18ffi 8 . St Kory's, T 1871. 
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SWAZILAND (1871-98)-- 2 Miraionaries. [See Chapter XLVI., pp. 848-4.] 

(Forma a i»rt of Uloccsa of Zululakd [p. 886].) 

JA0X80N, Joel (fr. Zola [p 806]). Mission to the SwuIil 1871-08 (carried on from Derby. 1871-7) ; 

MahambL 1877-9 ; Enhlox&na, 1881-92, all now In Transvaal [pp. 839, 843]. 

MORRIS, John Simon; ed. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1889, ZnL A Enhlouuia, 1892. 


ORANGE FREE STATE (1850-92)— 17 Missionaries and 6 Central Stations. 
[Sec Chapter XLIX., pp. 347-53.] 

(fart of the Dlocctfc of (now) Blokmfontkiv, founded 1863.) 


GLULBE, Charles; b. Mur. 81, 1837, Rirminp- j 
ham ; ed Qn. Ooll., Mir.: o. I), itmo, r. mil. 

Boo. A Fauruumlth, 1803-71 [pp. 350-1, 33 1] : 
tr. Capo [p. 880]. 

CRISP, Ten. William. U.D. Lnmlirtli : b. April 0, ! 
1842,floutliwo]il ; ». D.1H0H.F. 1872, Bln.; ( Anln. 

of Bloemfontein, 1887). A TIihIm XpIiii, 1H75-U. 

1881-6 ; Bloemfontein. 1HH7-92 [p. 353 ; see also j 

p. 898, ami Tniinlatloiin, Scconnn, Mtt]. 
OROOHAH, Yen. Davis totige, II. A. T.fM). ; . 
b. July 111, 1832. Wexfonl ; n. U. mi Turk. 
1*. 1862 Clan. A Suiitlifleld, 1«G7 ; Ittnemfitutein, ! 
1868-80, 1885-0 (Archdeacon of Bloemfontein 
1872-87, Dean of Gmliamstown 1HH7-9. Died 
No r. 21, 1800. at Bloemfontein). [Pp. 351-3 ; 
we also p. 8031. 

0E0STSWA1TE, Herbert (/r. Grift W. [p. H94]). 
A Thaba Nclm, 1891-2. 

*DAYID, Gabriel (a Miynlonp) ; rd. Kaff. Coll., 
Ora.; o. 11. INHt Ora., V. 1HIKJ Bio. (the first 
native onlalned In the Diocese ). ABlueiufontein, 
1884-92 [pp. 353, 359J. 

HLUS, Stephen Johnson (tr. Rt. Hi-l. [p. MM]). 

7 A 1 802. 

EVERY, X. X. (an rx-Wi*T*lp\uii teacher): o. 
II. 1850, lira. A Bloemfontein, 1838; tr. Ora. 
[PP . 348-9, 801]. 

FIELD, Alfred, BA. Oath. Palt. Cum. ; h. 
Dee. 5, 1816, Lmnlwtli ; o. I). 1851 Ex.. I*. 
1857 Bath. A RnilthfleJil, 1803: Bloemfon- 
tein, 1863-4. He*, [pp. 325, 349 00]. 


LLOYD, William ; ed. St. Been ; o. D. 1881, Bio. 
A Tlinlm Nclm, 1881 3. 

HUM, Charlea Oswald, M.A. Tri. Coll, Ox. : 

T) . 1874 . P. 1875, Ox. A Bloemfontein, 1881-3. 
MITCHELL, George; b . July 18, 1855, near 
Mintfonl : ed. H.A.V. ; o. 1). 1KG4, P. ]H69, No. 

A Thalia Nclm, 1HU5-0, 1808 80 ( Bloemfontein, 

1807) [pji. 350 2, ami Translations, Secoaim, 
p. H0S1: tr. (Iriq. W. ft*. 894]. 

ROBERTS, John Morris ; ed. T.C.D. ; b. D. 1887, 
lflo. A Tlinlm Nclm, 1887-90. 

8TEABLE&, William Andenon(r r.Katal[p.890]) 
the first Anglican Miiwv. in O.KS. A Bloem- 
fontein, 1850-4 [pp. 329, 348-9]; tr.Qn. [p. 892]. 
THORNE, John (tr. Cape [p. 890]). A Juggen- 
fonteln, 1891-2. 

TWKLLB, Rt Rev. Edward, D.D. St. Pet CoD. 
Cain. ; n. D. 1853, P. 1851, Hip. Cons. Bp. of 
Oriiiiire RIvit, Feb. 2. 1803, In Westminster 
Ahliev. A Bloemfontein, 1803-9. Res. Aug. 2, 
1809 [pp. 324-5, 332, 318 -9, 351, 354]. 

WEBB, Rt Rev. Allan Beoher, I1.D. C.C. Coll., 
Ux. ; n. ll. 1863. P. 18fi t, Ox. Cons. second Bp. 
of the O.F.S. under title of “ Bloemfontein " in 
St-. Andrew's Cuth., Inverness, St. Andrew's 
liny 1870. A Bloemfontein, 1871-81 (Bprle. 
Emit, tlien completed) : tr. Graliamstown, 1883 
[|<p. 304, 325. 351, 353-4, 356, 359-60]. 
WnUDlUOJfBE ((pinion ) John (tr. Cape [jk890]). 


A Tliubn Nclm, 1875-0 ; tr. Bom. 


THE TRANSVAAL (1804-92)— 81 Missionaries and 24 Central Stations. 

[See Chapter L. f pp. 354-8. J 

(Diocese of Piietyiria, founded 1878.) 

DARRAGH, John Thomas, BA. T.C.D. ; 9. 
Dee. A 1854, CaatJcfum, Ire. ; o. D. 1880 Men, 
P. 1881 No. A Joliannesburg Ac. 1887-9 

b&SS'.i**, o. D. 1882, P. 1887, Pre. 
A Pilgrim's Best 1883-5; Pretoria, 1886-7; 
Heidelberg, 1888. 

EDWARDS, Henry Victor, BA. Keb. CblL,Ox. ; 

o. D. 1889, Pre. A Tlmniilale, 1890-1. Res. 
ELLZNGHAH, Cornelius Martin (tr. NJUb 
[p. 857]). A Snap Gold Fields, 1882; tr. Gnu 

FITZPATRICK, Bernard Gowran (tr. Natal 
[p. 895]). A Bokabmg, 1891-2. 
GBBENBTOCK, William (tr. Qn. [p.891]). 

Travelling, 1875-6; fhXatal [pp. 354-5,302, 883]. 
LANGE, 0. R. A Pretoria and Potchefstroom, 
1881. Died [p.857]. 

LAW, Arthur James, BA. Jes. OolL, Cam. • 
b. Mar. 21, 1844; e. D. 1867, P. 1869, OhL 
A Pretoria, 1878-80. Res. 111. [p. 316]. 

LIND AX, John Alexander ; b. Mar 27. IBM, 
Westminster ; ed. 8 AXL ; o. D. 1880, P. 1806, 
Gape. A Tborndale. 1891-1. 

8a 


ji n. D. 1880, P. 1883, Tre. 

A Lydeii!x*iy, 1881-0 ; He Kanp Vnlley, 
Barberton, dko., 1886 -7. 

AUSTIN, Daniel Delf; (tr. Qn. [p. 891]). A 
Klcrkadurp, 1888-9. Res. 

BAXLEY, Robert Charles, M.A. St. Alb. Hall, 
Ox. ; o. D. 1876, F. 1876, Bath. A Middlebnrg, 
1888- 91. Res. 

BECK, Alfred Wallis; o. D. 1880, Pre. 
A Btocmhof. 1886; ChrisUsno, 1887; St. 
Cu thbert' s, 1888-9. Res. 

BOVBFIELD, Rt Rer. Henry Brougham, J.D. 
CM. Coll., Cam.; o. D. 1855, P. 1856, Win.; 
com. first Bishop of Pretoria Fel). 2, 1878, in 
Rt Paul's Gath. A Pretoria, 1879-92 [lip. 
■•6-8]. 


H Died 1882 [pp. 154, 358]. 
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r; «f. St* Beos ColL; o. D. 1856, 

P. 1857, York. ABrmelo, 1B84-5 ; Pretoria, 
1888-7 ; Riwtouburg.Y 1888-93. 

ORGAN, Henry James (tr. Gnu [p. 892]). 
A K rugersdorp. 189U-3. 


IOHARDSON, James PilUngton (eon of 
W. R.) ; o. D. 1874 Zulu, P. 1880 Pro. A Bus- 
tcnbmv, 1874-81 : Zconwt, 1883-7 [pp. 358-6]. 
RIOHARDBON, W. (an ex-Weslcyan Mlniatcr); 
o. 1885 ; tlio first resident Anglican clergyman 
in Transvaal. A Potclicfstroom, 1873-83 
(T188S). Did 1883 [pp. 354-5). 

ROBERTS, Alfred; ni. 8 JLC. ; o. D. 1878, P. 

1879, Pro. A Pretoria, 1881, 1881-6. 
i4BLER, Henry, B.A. Cln (loll., Cum. : o. 1). 
1853, P. 1854, Gibr. A Zecrart, 1874-80 ; 
Wakkcrstronm, 1880-93 [pp. 353. 894]. 
BHABIEY, George ; ft. Lon. Cull. Dlv. : o.D. 

1868, P. 1809, Nor. A Pretoria. 1873 4 [p. 855], 
BID WELL, Henry Bindley, B.A. Capo Univ. ; 
o. D. 1889, Pie. A HidiUcburg, 1893. 


n *.***, l*0i 

e&fLAXi & Pretoria, 1883. 

BPBATT, Oharisa Huakett; e£ SJuO.; o. D. 
1878, Pro. A Btanderton, 1880 ; Potoliafstroom, 
1881. Did Deo. 1881 from hardships daring 
tbo Transvaal War [p. 857]. 

BTXWAHT, Robert (tr. Kafl. [p. 898]). A Chris- 
tlana, 1888-9 ; Xlorksdorp, 1891-3. 

TEMPLE, Alexander (tr. Gra. [ M 93]). AJ Pot- 


cliefstrooin, 1873-80 ; Zecruat, 1 
1893 [p. 357]. 

THORHS, John (an ex-Wodcyan Minister); 
«/. 8. African Cnll, Capo : o. D. 1874 Zulu., P. 
1879 Fre. A Lydcnbcrg, 1874-80 [pp. 355-6] ; 
tr. Capo [p. 890]. 

WZBBTRR, G. D. ; ed. S.A.C.: o. D. Pro. 1883. 

A Pretoria, 1883-4. Did 1884. 

WOOD, Charles Page (tr. Natal [p. 896]). APttt- 
chcfstFooin, 1882-5 ; Christiana, 1891-3. 


BBOBUANALAND (1878-92)— 4 Missionaries and 4 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LI., pp. 369-C1.] 

(Forms part uf Diocese of Bloimvontkis [*r p. 897].) 


BALFOUR, Prime la Riohard Townley, M.A. (tr. 
Bonn. [n. 894]). AElebe, 1889-90 [pp. 301, 361]: 
tr. Miuuiona. txre below]. 

BRYAN, William Homy Rawlinson, M.A. Trin. 
ColL, Cam.: o. D. 1864, I*. IS65, Lin. A Dio- 
kuunc, 1878-93 [pp. 359-40 ; *rnUo (l Hi;. W, 
p. 893 and Translations, Sccoanu, p. NBJ. 


CRISP, Yer. W. (tr. O.FB. [p. 897]). Visit- 
ing St. Jehu's Ac., 1873, 1875; Phokoane, 
1875-7 rpiL 369-00] ; tr. O.F.S. [p. 897]. 

BEDGWICX, William Walmsley. TLA. Ch. Coll, 
Cam. ; o. 1). 1882 Dov., 1*. 1883 Can. A Viy- 
Imrg, 1892 [p. 361]. , 


MASIIONALAND (1890-92)- C Missionaries and 4 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LIIL, pp. 3(i3-fi.J 
(Diocese of MAsnnxALAxn, foumld 1891.) 


BALFOUR, Franoia Riohard Townley. M.A. (tr. 
RkcIiii. [Affl above]). A Fort Salisbury, 
1890-3 [pp. 864r-6]. 

KNIGHT-BRUGE, Rt. Rev. George Wyndham 
Hamilton, D.D. Mcr. Cnll., Ox.; a. D. 1876, 
P. 1877, Glow.; emit. Hp. nf Hliicmfonteiii 
March 35, 1886, In WhlteehnpH Perish Church, 
Pioneering in Ma*hfjn:ilitiirt 1888, mifl Inviiiiic 
first Bp. of MaMhitnnlniul 1891 [pp. 361-7]. 


: SEWELL, John Rowland, M.A. Mer. Coll., Ox. ; 
i n. D. WK5, V. 1887, Rip. A. Uintall, 1891-3. Ifr*. 

BYLYE8TER, A. D. A Fort Victoria. 1892. 
TRUSTED, Wilson, 1LA. Dur. ; o. D. 1883, P. 
1885, Will. A Fort Tnli, 1890. Did Oft. 23, 
1890, of dysentery [p. 364]. 

UPCHER, Yen. Jameo Hay, M.A. Tr. Coll., 
Cam. ; b. Jim. 17. 1854: o. D. 1877, P. 1878, Nor. 
A Fort Salisbury, 1893. 


CENTRAL AFRICA (1879-81) -2 Missionaries. [See Chapter LV. t pp. 367-8.] 

(Diocese of CKXTRAf. AntrcA, foumld 1861.) 


J0HNB0N, William Peroivol, M.A. Unlv. Coll., Ox. : o. D. 1877, F. 1878, C. Af. A Masnal, 1879-89 

•S^TEDX, John (one uf the first flvu boys prewntt.il by the Bnltnn nf Zanilbar to Bp. Toser); o. D. 
1879, C. Af., being the first native deacon in the diocese. A Masusi, 1879-81 [p. 368]. 


MAURITIUS ; AND TITE SEYCHELLES (1832-92). 

19 Missionaries and 10 Central Stations^. [See Chapter LVI., pp. 868-73.] 

(Diocese of Mauiiitiub, fonmlcd 1834.) 

ADELINE, Jeon Baptiste ; mf. Bishopthorpe Coll., Patnplemomwca, 1873-84 ; Bonillsr, 1885-92. Re* 

Man. ; o. D. 1888, Man. A Seychelles, 1891-3. tlrc<L Imt killed by tbo hurricane April 1H9S 

* ALPHONSE, A. (a Telngu convert from 
heathenism in Mauritius) : *1. by Rev. J. R. 

French ; o. D. 1879, Man. A Port Louis, 1879-67. 

Did May 37,1887 [p. 378], 

•BAPTISTE, Jean (a Tamil) ; o. D. 1866, Mau., 
the Aral native ordained in Churoh of England 
in Mauritius Diocese. A Port Louis, 1866-70 ; 


•BLACKBURN, Oharioi Auguatna (Creole):* D- 
1873, P. 1877, Mau. A Fort Louta, 1873 ; Bcy- 
cIipIIps, 1877-81. Are. ill. _ . 

COYLE, B. G. (it. Madras Cp. Oil]). A Tort 

1848 - 58 . 

Ha. [p. 370]. 
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•DIBYKAUX, Alelda (a Gnole); a. D. 1878, 
Ban. A Bamboua, 1881-5. Died 1885. 
mmm. mum, Gnanapragaaam David (a 
Tamil, fr. Madras [pToiS]). A Port Louis, 

' 1890-2[p. 378]. 

IBANXLIH, Charles Guest; b. April 84, 1885, 
Bangalore, India ; ed. AA.O. A Port Louis, 
1858-67. Died Feb. 11, 1807,01 fever [pp. 871-8]. 
FRENCH, Bobert James; b . March 18, 1830, 
London; nl. Battersea Coll. ; (ex-lay Missy. 
India) : o. D. 1871 Dov., P. 1878 Bp. Hyau. A 
POlt Louis, 1870-98 [pp. 371, 878, 798]. 
IDZTAUi, Bt Bev. Hairy Oonsfesntiue ( tr . 
Madras [p. 9181). A Port Lunin, 1867-!). Corn. 
third Bp. of Mauritius Nov. 30, 1870. Dial 
June 1<S^187L of ilysentery ami blood-polson- 

•Joi<8ltf Jo8i (a Tamil); 0 . 1). 1807, Man. 
A Port Lonla, T1807-K. Died July 29, 1HG8, 


(fr. from India [p. 810]) ; the 
first Anglican Missy, to the Seychelles [m 
p. 859]. A Mah^lMO, 1838-8 ; tr. to ImUa 

«fHew 60D, Biohazd Henry ; o. D. 1884, Man. 

A Pra aHn, Seychelles, 188848. 

SMITH, 0. B. ; 0 . D. 1866, Man. A Port Louis, 
Mo rno &o„ 1805-6. Am. 111. 

•STEPHEN, Hardy Huttoo; 

A Port Jjouls, 1884-7 ; Bomb 
1890-8. 

TAYLOR, A. (from Malms) ; first 8.P.G. Missy, 
in island of Mauritius: o. D. 1855, P. 1857, 
Man. A Port Louis, 1850-9 [p. 3711; tr. 
Madras [p. 914]. 

•THOMAS, Manuel ; 0 . D. 1898, Mau. A Moka, 
1803. 

YAUDIN, Adolphe; 0 . D. 1857, P. 1859; Man. 
A Plains Wilhelms, 1858-08; S ' " 
1HC2-4 ; T Iloscbc-lle, 1891-2 [p. 871]. 


o. D. 1884, Mau. 
Bamboos, 1888-9 ; Moka, 


offerer [p. 372]. 

MADAGASCAR (1864-02) — 46 Missionaries and 20 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LVII., pp. 374-80.] 

( Diocese of Madagascar, fmimleil 1874.) 


•ANDBIAMAD0, David John; 0 . D. 1875, Mini*. 
A Fenoarivo, 1876-0; Tamatave, 1877 H7 
[pp. 375, 3781. Died. 

A. A Antananarivo, 1890-2. 
•ANDBIANABIVONY. Roberta; nt. SI. T tod'a 
Coll., Madg. ; 0 . D. 1888, Miulg. A Antananarivo, 
1888-92. 

•ANDBIANJAK0T0, Ireneo; «/. St. Pnnl's 
Coll., Madg. ; 0 . D. 1802, Madg. A Ifuntsy. 1892. 
BAXLEY, Tom : b. Jnnc C, 1H50, Wiwthurv, Wilts ; 
«/.H.A.C.; o.l). 1878 Mailg., P. 1 882 Unt. A 
Tamatave, 1878-80. 

BATOHELOB, Bobert Twiddy ; h. Aug. 7, 1818, 
Ootucamuml, In. ; */. S.A.C 1 . ; n. 1). 1872 Duv., 
P. 1878 Maur. A (1; Taiiintuvc, 1871-3; 
Antananarivo, 1873-5; 11) T., 1875-8. IW*. 
[PPl 877-8, and Translations, Malagasy, 

o&SIWbll, Yen. Alfred, HD. Lambeth; b. 
April 10, 1844, Chew Magna: nl. S.A.C. : 0 . 1). 
1867, P.1809. A (1) Tiuimtuvc 1807-72; 
Aiitannnarlvn, 1872 8 ; (1) T.. 1878-9; Furlo, 
1880-1. 7f«. (Anln. of Madagascar, 1875; 

B.D. Lamlictli, 1883, in rcrogult inn of his Mis- 
sionary lnlmiiTS in Madagascar mid his shun* 
111 translating tho Pniycr-lmok Into Malagasy 
[p& 377 * 8D1].) 

00LE8, Jamea; b. April 17, 1853. Ottory St. 
Mary: ft. Warm. Coll.; 0 . D. 1878, 1 *. I 8 S 2 , 
Moilg. A (l) Ainbutohamniina, 1878; (sick- 
leave 1879;) (2) Antananarivo, 1881-5; Tum- 
atave, 1888-6 ; (2) A., 1891-3 [pn. 378-9], (Sick- 
leave 1887 ; fr. QiiccnsL [p. 903].) 

GOBY, Gharlea Page, B.A. St. John's Cull., 
Cam.; h. June 16, 1864, Carlisle; 0 . 1). 1K83 
Gan., P. 1S85 Madg. AAmlmt ih rananmlKM- 
90. Acs. [Translations, Malagasy, p. 802]. 
0B0TTY, Edward Oasaian; b. March 7, 1812, 
Manchester; o. D. 1877, P. 1879, Moilg. A 
Antana narivo. 1877-9 [n. 378], 

•DENIB, 1. ; 0 . D. Mailg-. 1603- & Bnmaln- 

TVUjbtY?J . ; 0 . D. Madg., 1892. A Ambato- 
haranaiia, mi, 

GBEGOBY, Franoia Ambrose, MJL C.C.C 0 II. Jx; 

O . D. 1873 Wor„ P. 1874 Win. A Antananarivo, 
1874-8; Ambatohamnann, 1878-92, [pp. 378, 
787. and T ranslations. Malagasy, [pp. 801 2]. 

HEWLETT, Arnold Melvill. M.A. Qn. Coll, Ox. ; 
b. No v. 8, 1850, Watford, Herts ; 0 . D. 1874, P. 
1875, Ex. A Antonoiuirivo, 1882-7 ; Tamatave, 
1887, 1889-92. [Translations, Malagasy, 

P. 8011. Died Jan. 16, 1898, of fever atSalozlo, 
_ isla nd of Bourbon. 

HSY.WllUam, one of thtflnrt I wo S.P.GK Missies, 
to Madagascar ; b. Dec, 18, 1810 , Bradford ; «/. 
B4J3. ; A D. 1864^ P.1885, Maur. A Tamatave, 
1884-7. DiedNov.37, 1867. at eeaon way to Eng- , 
hud on rteMeave, and buried at AWtpp. 175- 
»J»PP. 801-2 J. 


[|iu. wi -dj. 

•IKENABA, Jakobs; 0 . I). 1891, Madg. A 


HOLDING, John. B.A. 1883, and M.A. 1886 
yn. Coll. Com. ; b. Sept. 12, 1839, Ormsklrk ; 
one uf the first two S.P.CI. MIssIcsl to Mada- 
gascar : 0 . D. 1804, P. 1805, Maur. A Tamatave, 
Fnulu Point, Ac, 18(54-0 ; sick leave, 1867-8. 
Rn. ill 1869 [pp. 375-6, and Traudations, 
Mulngasy [pp. 801 - 2 ]. 

\ Jakob 

MiihosuA, 1891 -2. 

•ISRAEL. Halayappa Doraaawmy (n Tamil); 
ft. S.I'.U. Cull, Madras ; o. 1>. Madg. 1892. A 
Tumntnvo, 1892 [p. 380], 

JAXE8, Llewellyn ; ft. May 10 , 1868, Newport, 
Eh. ; ft. Warm. Coll. ; 0 . D. 1892, Mailg. A 
l-Vnmirivo, 1892-3. Dial April 27, 1893, of fever, 
at, Fcnuarivu. 

J0NE8, Herbert Adney Wollaston ; b. 1819, Prcs- 
ti-lgn ; nl. K.C, Lull. ; 0 . D. 1873, P. 1874, Bath. 
A Antananarivo, 1880-1; Andovoruuto, 1881- 
91. Rr*. 1802. 

KESTELL-COBNISH, George KeeMl,M. A. Kcb. 
Coll, Ox. (sun of H|*. K.-C.) ; 0 . D. 1880, P. 1881. 
Lin. A Antananarivo, 1883 91;Maboiiara,1892. 

KESTELL-GOENIBH, Bt Bev. BobrrtKestdl, 
l).ll. C.C. Cull, Ox.; 0 . D. 18-17, P. 1849. Clii.; 
com. first. Anglican Pp. in Madagascar, Feb. 2, 
187-1, in St. J 1 din's, Kiliiihnrgh. A Antanan- 
arivo, 1874-92 [pi»- 377 9. and Translations, 
MaLtgjmy,pp. KU 1 - 2 ]. 

LITTLE, Henry William; b. Jan. 23, 1818,. 
Burnham Broom ; nl. 8 -A.C. ; 0 . D. 1874 Win., 
1*. 1875 Madg. A Amlovomuto, 1874-8 [p. 378]. 

HeMAHON, Edward Oliver; b. Jan. Iff, I 860 . 
Brighton : nt. Warm. Coll. ; 0 . D. 1883, P. 1881, 
Madg. A Antananarivo, 1888-5 ; Imho, 1885- 
7; Ramaltiamlro, 1888-90, 1892: (Bctairiry 
Mission (pioneering), 1891-2 [p.379]. 

PEBCIYAL, George, Pli.DJt, M.A, Kostock 
Unir. ; ft. April 1, 1832, Cheshire ; 0 . D. IHtlff, P. 
1866, Lie. A Tamatave, 1872-5. Died of fever, 
April 1875, while Journeying [p. 877], 

• BABE . Holaly ; ed. St. Paul’s Coll, Madg. ; 0 . 
D. 1888, Madg. A Axnbatohanmaua, 1887-9; 
Amboatany, IR90-2. 

•BABENINABY, “ 


nl. St Paul’s ColL, 
1889, Madg. A Bamoinandro, 


0 . D. 1892; Madg. 

A Ambatoharanona, 1895. 

•BABESTOKBTAMY, J. ; 0 . D. 1882, Madg. A- 
Bamninaiiilrn, 1 882-8. 

•BAB0 ANABY , Rogers; 

Madg.; 0 . D. “ ”- J 
1889-02. 

•BAEXLXBEBA, Ignatius Philibert; o. D. 1878, 
1 \ 1888, Madg. ; t-lie first native Malagasy 
Priest. A Aiitaiuiiiarlvo, 1878-81; Ambato- 
linranana. 1882-7. Dieil, 1887, of fever. 

•BAINIYEL0S0F, Andriai^Jaka ; ed. St Paul’s 
Coll- Madg.; tO). 1 892, Madg, AFcnoarivo 1892. 
quaiTOUl. tto WUm 

Deaeon ; 0 . Trinity Sunday 1875, Madg. A 
Antananarivo, 187^81 [p. 878]. 
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•BSUOUBr pwl'i OoU,lbd«. i 
0 l D. 1888; Madg. A Foulo Point, 1888-40. 
DM, 

•EAIOTAYO, Andrew Crispin; ed. fife, Paul’s 
ColL, Madg. ; a. ft 1888, Madg. A Tamatave, 
1888-8 ; Antananarivo, 1891-8. 
•RAKOTOYAO, — ; o. D. 1888, Mad*. A Amin- 
binary. 1888, 

•RAKtiTOVAO, — ; o. D. 1892, Madg. & Holy 
Trinity, Antananarivo, 1 809. 

•RAKOTOVAO, Florent; o. D.1R90, Madg. A 
Mananjaiu, IR90 ; Mahonom, 1891 -8. 

*RAX0NTA, Samuel; «*/. St raid's Coll, 
Madg. ; Ot ft 1889, Madg. A (y 1889-00) ; 
ll ama! wi indrn, 1891-8. 

•RASITBRA. Simeon* ; o. D. 1879, Madg. A 
A ntanan arivo, 1H79-H0 ; Vohimare, 1881. 

•RATEFY, Heseldah B. ; o. D. 1877, Hml g. A 
Xmerlna, 1881 ; AntauUfotsy, J 882-4: Antana- 
narivo, 1885-7 ; Ambatoliarananu, 1888 -9 : Am- 
ba nldla . 1890-8. 

•RAVELONANOBY, Philip ; ed. St. Paul's Poll., 
Madg.; o. ft 188H, Madg. A Vatomandry, 
1888-80. Died 1890. ’ 


•RAXAKAXXHO, — , ; «& St Paul's (ML, 
Madg.; o.D. 1890, Madg. A Ambatobaranana, 
1880-9. 

•SHIRLEY, John, a BeMmlsamka redeemed 
from slavery by the Bishop and friends for 
$150; ed. by Ardu. Ohtswell and at St Paul's 
ColL, Madg. ; o. 3). 1888; Madg. A Ambodl- 
barina , 188H-98. 

SMITH, Alfred; 6. Nor. 86, ifctl.Klmdon; ed. 
St Mark's CoU, Choi.; a. ft 1878, P. 1877, 
Madg. 8. ( 1) Antananarivo, 1878-80; Tuna- 
tavo, 1881-8 ; (1) A* 1881 ; Andovomnto, 1885- 
6; Malionoro, 1887-99 ; Mananjara. 1888 
[pp. 379-80, and Translations, Malagasy, 

s£th! George Herbert, M. A. Qu. (ML, Ox. ; 9. 
Aug. 31, 1851, B'ptlmrne, York; o. O. 1878. P. 
1879, Bt. Allt. 8. Ambatolinranana, 1879-84; 
Malinnoni, 1884-5. ( Ret. 1889. returned 1891.) 
Betoirlry M talon (pioneering), 1881-8 [p. 379, 
and Translations, Mitlagasy, p. 80S]. 

WOODWARD, George Joseph ; 6. July 4, 1846, 
Loughborough, lad. ; ed. Licit. ColL ; o. ft 
1873, F. 1874, Pet A Samba va, 1876 A Ret. 


NORTHERN AFRICA (1861-0, 1887-91) —4 Missionaries (Chaplains) and 
3 Central Stations. \ See Chapter LVIII., pp. 380 -1 .J 


P AGAN, C . 0. T.. M.A. A Tangier, I8K7 8. 
LAVENDER, Charles Ernest; ». ft 1889, 1* 
1890, St Alb. A Tangier, 1800 - 1 . 


WASHINGTON, George, M.A., St John'* ColL, 
Cain. ; «. ft 1858, 1*. 1859, ljun. A Cairo, 1861-4 
Q». 3811. 

WRIGHT, B. B. A Cairo, 1865-6 [p. 381]. 


IV. AUSTRALASIA, 1793-1892. 

463 Missionaries and 855 Central Stations, now included in 
22 Dioceses as set forth below, Ac. 


NEW SOUTH WALES (1793-1892)— 113 Missionaries and 94 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LX., pp. 38&-403.] 

Dioceses of Sydney (formerly Australia), founded 1836; Nkwpasti.r, 1847; Ooruirny, 1863; 
Grafton and Armidam; 1H67: Hath l ust, lHfl'J; Uivkkina, 1883. 


AGHEW, Philip Peters | o. D. 1817, Aua. A 
Sydney Ac^lft0-4. 

ALLWOOD, Bobert, B.A. (tr. Viet. [p. D02] ). 

8. Sydney, 1848-8, 1855-9. 

ANDERSON, William; ed. Lon. Cod. or Dir. : 

o. D. 1875, P. 1876. A Tango, 1878 HI. 
BARRIER, James, B.A.T.C.D.; b. 1821. Dub- 
lin; a. ft 1845, P. 1847, Dab. A KLunn, 
1819 54. 

BEAMISH, Peter Teulon, D.D. T.C.D.; o. 1). 
1847 Aus* P. 1850 Melb. A Singleton, 1817 8 ; 
Dapto, 1818-8; Sydney, 1849; tr. Viet. 

BETTS, James Olondealey; ed. S.A.C.; a. ft 
1871 Can, P. 1879 Goul. 8. Binda, 1872-6 ; 
B ombal* . 1877-9. 

John Roe; OL ft 1851, V. 1852, 
Newc. A Morpeth, 1853-9 ; Raymond, 1HG9-A 
BODENHAM, Thomas Wall; 7ft 1M1, Au«. 
A^Sydncy, 1841-3, 1850-1. Died Sept 80, 

BOLTON, Robert Thorley, MJL (7A 1839), 
Wittlngham, 1840-1; Hexham, 1842-7; WoL 
lombl, 1849-52. 

BOODLE, R-.ohard George; M.A. Or. ColL Ox.; 
e. ft 1839, p. 18401 Both. A Newcastle dis- 
trict, 1817 ; Mnswell Brook, 1848-59. 


BRIGSTOCKE, Charles Fnderiok. 8. (7 1838-9) ; 

Yaw, IH4U 7, 1850-9. Died 1859. 
BROWNING, K. B. A AUmry, 1 865. 

BYNG, C. J. A Porowa, 1868. 

CAMERON, F. A Balmain, 1H50-4. 

CAMERON. John, M.A. King’s Coll., Abord. A 
Patric k’s Plains, 1842-3. 

CAMPBELL, Joseph 0. A Aralneu, 1874 ; Onok- 
W.-II, 1876. 

CARR, W. A Williams niver, 1861. 

CARTER, James; 6. 1888, Whitechapel ; ed. 

S.A.C. A Paramatta, 1853-4. 

QA RY, Henr y. A Alexandria, I860. 
CSkAKPETT, Joseph. A Binda, 1877. 

CLARES, William Branwhite, M.A. A Castle 
2UII ami Dural, 1839-44: St Loons, 1846. 
CLAUGHT0N, Hugh Oalvsly. A Wollombl, 
1 868 - A 

COOK S , Will iam. A Murramburmh, 1876-81. 
C BTOUF FE, 0. A Yass, 1865. 

SICKEN, Edmund A. (Station not stated) 

1HS8-9. Ret. . 

DIXON, John; o. D. 1871. P. 1873, Newo. A 
Wiokham, 1878-81. 

DODD, T. L. A Hexham, 1881. 

BOVaUf, liter. CMAufVMr.1 
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MVI, fUH w. & JaTj'l PUB* *0, 
USS-S® 

DRUITT, Tan. Thomas. & CJooma, 1858-81 ; 

(beoamo Ardn. of Mannreo 1886). 

DUFF UB, John. M.A. A Liverpool, 1858-47. 
DUNLOP, H. A Bind®, 1880-1. 

XABL, Bobert T. A Murrumbldjce ornl llay, 
1816-8; Gunning, 1868-70; Aralucn, 1871-3; 
Bombula, 1876. 

IDHOXDSTON, James. ? A 1838-9. Sydney 


(Prisons), 1840-5. 

XLDER, John. A Sydney (Prisons), 1841-3. 
XVAXS, Jonathan ; «.D.1b73UouL, P.1877Tas. 

A Albunr Bosh district, 1876-6. 

FORREST, Bobert (tr. Viet. [p. 009]). A Camp- 
bell 7owu,184S-3 ; Camden, 1844-7. 

FOX, Beanel ; b. 1830, Hundley ; o. D. 1853 Ely, 
RIJMLIc. A Wugguwoggn, 1HC6. 
GLENNIE, Alfred. A Brisbane Wutcr, 18CS-4 ; 
Lochlnvar, 1865-70. 

GBEAVXB, John Albert, M.A. Line. Coll., Ox. ; 
0 . 1). 1863, 1*. 1853, Pet A Wollomlii, 1863 6. 

Hr*. 

OBTLL8, John Couch (tr. TIct. [p. 902]). A 
Sydney, 18-13-6-1. Died. 

XAlRPuB, 8. B. A Deniliqiiin, 1 866-7 ; ? 1868 ; 
Waggu, 1869 72. 

HAWKINS, William C. : n. r. 1861, Xcwc. 

A Manning River, 1862-78. 

HILLY AB. William Joaiaa Honda. B.A. ISriir*. 
ColL, Ox. ; fl.l>. I860. I*. 1851, Hyd. A Pad- 
dington Ac., 1850-3 ; ? 1851. 

HOLT, Bamuel Beaky (tr. Viet. [p. 9n2]). 
A tiumlagnl, 1871 *J. 

HORTON, Thomas ; ». D. 1811, Ail-*. A Ca»tlc 
Hill. 1846 7. 

HOWELL, Oswald J. [sw p. 858] ; h. I Kill, Eng- 
land; o. D. 1836 SA, P. X.F.L. A Svducv, 
1852- A 

KUBAND-BHXTH, Edmund: «/. T.i .I).; n. 1). 

I860, P. 1861, Lie. A Williams River. 1871-5. 
HULBERT, Daniel Paul Keek. M.A. St. John's 
ColL, Cam.; ... D. 1810 Lull, P. 1841 Ox. A 
Cunning, 1865. 

IRWIN, H. 0. A Newcastle district, 1847-9 ; 

Singleton, 1850 ; tr. Qu. [p. 904 J. 
JOHNSTONE, O. H. A (Word, 1880. 

J0XE8, D. E. A Miiniya, 1865- 6. 

DIP, Oharlea Campbell, Qu. ColL Cam. A 
Pitt Town, 1841- 3 ; Sydney, 1814-6. 

XEHP, 7. B. A Macdonald Hirer, 1863 9. 
LX8LS, William; n. IHia.Syrl. A Yam, 1842: 
River Murray, 1841 ; Lmdiluiul ainl W ulliugton, 
1845-7 [p. 390]. 

L 'OBTE . Charles Frederick. A Balranuld, 1866-8. 
LUN D, Will iam. A Costard, 1 879. 
HoCONNELl, John ; o. ]). 1812, Antigua. A 
Clarence River (with Mucleor 1845 «frc.), 

1 843- 50. 

HAKZH80H, Thomas C., B.A. (cx-Curatc in 
Munoherteri. A (7 1837), Mnlgon 1838 48. 
Receded to Cliurcli of Home. (N.B. There bos 
been only one other case of the kind in the 
Society’s history [/»* I>1«. 302. 396. 847] 1. 
HASH, John James, M.A.T.C.I). ; o. 1). 1811, P. 

1849. A Dnraoy, 1876- 9. 

HAXLOB, Thonwe Beef by, M.A. (tr. Sort. Is. 
[pp. 394, 907]). A Carvonr, 1818 ; Sydney, 
1848-9. Died Oct 32, 1849, on vuyugyto 

0. B. A Jerry’s Plain* 1869 ; llriK- 
hane Water, 1876-8; Wnllombi, 1878-81. 

O BXQXY. T. 0. A Port Macquarie, 1861. 
FER&YAL, Samuel (tr. Madras [p. 913]). A 
_ Bo mbala. 1886-76. He*. 

PROCTER, Edmund Brooker; 6. 1827, Devon- 
port ; o. D. 1851, Ex. A Turon, 1852-4 ; Bun- 

nm Edward Oifbrd. BA. T.C.D.; o. D. 
1817 Cork, F. 1887 Derr). A Hawkeslmry 
Biver (Nelson's Hsaoli fte.), 1838-48 ; Maneroo, 

1844- 88 [p, 888] : tr. Tint [p. 80S]. 


BATHOS- George, BA. Clan Hall; 5. 1820, 
CropwcU-Butler. A Newcastle Dloooee, 1850-1. 


ROGERS, Edward. A (? 1 887) Brisbane Water, 
1838-46; Goafard, 1846-7; Camden, 1849-59; 
Sydney, 1860-80. Died 1880 [p. 392]. 
RUSSELL, F. J. G., MA. T.C.D.; o. Aus. A 
Alexandria, 1848 ; Sydney, St Mark's, 1*49. 


SCONCE, Bobert Knox, BA.B.N. Coll., Ox.; 


went from England as a layman ; o. Bp. Aus., 
hut not selected or sent by the Society. A 
Puurltli, 1812-3; Sydney, 1844-8; seceded to 
Church of Rome [see note to Makinsou below, 
and pp. 396, 817]. 

SHARPE, Thomas. A Bathurst, 1844-6. 


BEAW, Bowyer Edward, B.A. Lin. ColL Ox. A 
Newcastle, 1861 ; Wollomhi, 1869-78. 

SHAW, John, B.A. St. John's ColL Chiu. A Bris- 
bane Water, I860. 

SIMM, Bamuel ; ». D. 1849, P. 1850. A Ray- 
mond, 1869 73; do. IVrrawi?, 1875-81. 


BIMPSOH, William West, M.A. A Syilney, 
1HIIJ 1 ; Prospect, 1*12-3 ; Hawkcsbuiy River, 
1st 16 . 

SMITH, Edward, BA. Nog.Hall, Ox. ; o. D. 1837 
Lin., P. 1839 Ails. A Qucunboyun, 1838-59 ; 
( aniplK-ltown, 1860-74: Manly, 1875-6; Pro* 
ftlKx-t, 1877 92. Uidl Dec. 12, 1892. 

SMITH, John Jennings, MJL. A (S 1839) Pater- 
son. 1840-5. 

S0DRE8, C. A Wentworth, 1876-9. 

80WEBBY, William. A Uoulburn, 1887-06, 
1 869-70 : Aralucn, 1K71-4 [p. 3921. 

SPARLING, Hart Davis D., B.A. A Sydney Ac., 
1838-9 ; Appiu. 1840-01 ; tr. XJB. [p. 907]. 

SPENCER, Charles. A (? 1838-9) Raymond Ter- 
race, 1810 - 5 . 

SPENCER, G. A Adelong, 1875-6; Tumut, 
1877-81. 

STACK (Canon ) WOliazn, BA. A West Maitland, 
1837-18; Campbeltown, 1849-55 ; Balmain, 
1856-71. Killed by the uiiacttingof a coach In 
summer of 1871 [pp. 392.402]. 

STEELE, Thomas, LL.D. A Cook's River, 
1837 45 : Newtown, 1846-51 ; Petersham 
(Cook’s It). 1855-9 [p. 392). 

STEPHEN, Alfred H. A Sydney Ac„ 1855-9. 

STILES, Henry Tarlton, Ml. A Windsor and 
Richmond, 1841-3. 

STONE, William. A (? 1847-8) ; Sutton Forest, 
1849-54. 

SWAN, Henry. B.A. St, John's ColL Gam. ; 5. 
1821 ; o. P. 1845, Nor. A Newcastle, 1850-1. 

SWINDELLS, James; «. D. 1875 Bal., P. 1878 
tinul. A Balranald, 1880-1. 

SYNGE. Edward. Travelling Missionary, 
1856-ai ; A Sydney, 1865 [p. 199]. 

TAYLOR, H. S. A Tango, 1876. 

THACKERAY, James Roberta. ? A 1862-3; West 
Maitland, 1864-8. 

THOHSON, H. E. A Hay, 1876. 

TOXB, William, BA. Wor. ColL, Ox.: o. D. 
1SI0. p. 1841. Lin. A Newcastle, 1810-1; 
Williams River, 1853-9. 

TB0T7GHT0N, John. A Sydney, 1842-3. 
Dniwn«l lu 1860 in crossing a river. 


TURNER, George Edward. A Hunter’s H1U, 
1838-68 (Campbeltown, 1844). 

TYRRELL, Loviek, BA. St. John’s ColL Ox. ; 
si D. 1855, P. 1856, Nuwc. A Loehinver, 

UPJOHN, John William; o. D. 1877, P. 1878, 
Ncwc. A Dunxog, 1880-1. 

VI 1>AI, George, HA. Tr. Coll., Cam. ; o. D. 1840, 
Aus. A Button Forest, 1840-3; Campbell 
Town, 1844-8. 

VIDAL; John. A Sydney Diocese, 1846-7. 
WALKER, James. M.A. (tr. Tasm. [p.906]). A 

Unfi tifiii 7. 

WALIATB, John ; td. Univ. OoU., Dor. ; o. D. 
1849, P.1861, News. A Ipswich, 1851-5. 
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WALPOLE, Joseph Kidd (tr. Madras [p. 915) 

A Bathurst, 1887-41 • Ashfleld and 
1848-4 ; Sydney, 1846-8 [p. 393]. 

WALSH,©, A Loohinvar, 1871-81. 

WALSH, William Horatio. A Sydney, 1838-34. 

Voluntarily relinquished grant [p. 899]. 
WARE, J. Haitland. A Corowa, 1863-8 ; Deni- 
liquin, 1888-9, 1871, 1876. 

WATSON, B. Luoas, A (7 1841-4) Penrith, 
1844-7, 1849. 


CP.»M]). WHOTELD, J.P.B. A WoDomM, 1859-61* 
Concord, WILLIAHB, Z. A Liverpool Plains, 1863-9. 

WHaiAHB, J. H. A Jejeseric, 1877 ; Blnda. 

1878-9 ; Gundagal, 1880-1. 

WOOBB, Oeorge Napoleon, B.A. Wad. OolL, Ox. ; 
ft. D. 1834, P. 1835, Lon. A Sydney, 1817-40 \ 
Bungonla, 1840-50; Prospect and Seven Hills. 
lKfiO-3: Donluim Court. 1858-84; Watson’s 
Bay; 1881-93 [p. 3981. Died Sept. 7, 1891. 
WOODWARD, Chanel, LL.B. A Bathurst, 
1839-41; Kelso, 1843-4; Pc; Macquarie, 1844-5. 


VICTORIA (1888-81) — 115 Missionaries and 84 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LXI., pp. 404-10.] 

(Dioceses of Mkltuhjiixk, founded 1947 ; and Baltjuiat, 1875.) 


ALLAHBY. Yen. Christopher Gibson : at. 
Moore Cull., 8yd. ; o. 1). 18GS, T*. 1N84, Melt*. 
A Little Bendigo, 1876- 81 (beciime Ardn. of 
Wimmera 1HH5). 

ALLHUTT, Yen. John Charles Parrott ; at. St. 
Aldan's ColL, lllrk. : o. D. Ihci-I v 1*. 1869, Mi ll). ; 
(Anln. of Loililim ISMS). A Portland, 1872 9; 
Murfaw. 1880-1 [p. 409]. 

ALLWOOB, Robert. B.A. O. mid C. CdU Csim. ; 
o. D. 1836 Bath, 1\ 1827 Ulus. A l’.irt lMiiliti, 

1 840-1 Jn. 401] ; tr. X.N.W. [p. 9lK»J. 
ARKBTONG, G. J. A lluttieuglen mul Clilltern, 
1874-7. 

ASHE, H. H. A Monut Blackwood, 1866-73 ; 
Balrndolc, 1874-6. 

BALL, John Aubrey: at. Moure Cull.. Svd.; n. 

D. 1875 Bal., P. 1887 Belli. A Bright. 1877. 
BARLOW, John. A (V 1855 8) Castli-mainc, 
1857-9. 

BARLOW, Robert Borrowes. (Station not stated) 
1856-8. 

BARBER, Henry Herbert : at. T’niv. Madras ; 

ft. D. 1877, P. 1878, Bal. A Kingston. 18*'-1. 
BARTON, G. A Kyneton, 1R55-6. 

BEARISH, Yen. Peter Teulon, D.D. T.C.D. Ur. 
N.S.W. [p. 900]). A Warmamhnol nml Wood- 
font, 1851 ; (became Anln. of WiirrnaniUml 
18781. 

BEAN, W. ; ft. D. 1848, Melb. A Wllliatutftown, 
1848-9 ; Ginns Land, 1850-4. 

BENNETT, W. R. L. A Bcecliworth, 1 857 0. 
BETTS, Henry Alfred; at. Monro Coll.. Kyil. ; 

o.D. 1877, P. 1878, Mclb. A Gipps I juul, IHHlM. 
BL ACK. J. E L A Melbourne, 1HU2-4. 
BLOHEFIELB, Samuel Edward, B.A. Cli. Cull., 
Gam. ; o. D. 1849, P. 1850, Mclb. A Melbonrue. 
1850l 

BOOTH, Caleb; o. D. 1856, F. 1859, Mclb. A 
Wangarmtta, 1866. 

BRAIN , Dr. ; o. D. 1848, Mclb. A Belfast, 
1850-1 [p. 406]. 

BRENNAN, J.D. A Goldfields, 1855-8 ; Sand- 
h urst, 18 59 ; Maryborough, 1865. 
BRICKWOOB, W. A Brighton, 1850-1. 
BURKE, R.E. A East Gipps Land ( ibdrnsdalo 
Ac.), 1877-8. 

CAHILL, XlohaelPraaoia: o. D. 1870, P. 1871. 

Kelb. A Woodspolnt, 1874. 

OHALHERS, Rt Rev. William (tr. Borneo 
[p. 930]). A Inglewood, 1862—4 ; Kvticton, 
1870-6 ; Geelong, 1873-81 (Y 1863-4, ltfR-81) ; 
(eon*. Bishop of Goulburn In (loulburu 
Cathedral Nor. 1, 1893). 

^JSSS^^ a h.^ c ""- 

OHEYNE, John. A Burn Bank, 1851-S ; Mt. 
Alexander, 1865-4 ; Castlemalne, 1855-8; Tar- , 
rangower. 1869. ! 

0pLXJN8,R A Geelong, 1851. 1 

COLLINS, Robert ReeuSi, BA. T.C.D.; o. p. 

. I860, C ork. A Harrow, 1805. 

^nw^rmt : 


! CBAWFORD, A. (Station not stated) 1857-RL 
ORESSWELL. Arthur William, M.A. Nelli. 
1’iilv. ; at. also Muore Coll., Syd.; o. D. 1864 
Syd.. P. 1866 Mclb. A Morse's Creek, 1866-8. 
CR088. George Frederiok; at. 8.A.C. ; o. ]). 

1871), P. 1871, Mi'll). A Yackandandiili, 1874. 
CROXTON, William Richard : o. U. 4853, L\ 
1885. Mi-lb. A Sandhurst, 1860-5. 

CUMMINS, Robert Turner, M.A. K.C.L.; o. D. 

1849. p. 1850. Cun. A Gislionie, 1857-61. 
DARLING. . T unu. A Melliuuriic, 1855-8. 
BESPARD. Gsr.ge Paksnham. II.A.K.C.W. and 
Mag. Coll. .Can. ; ft. 1). mull*. 1837. A Dunolly, 
I860. J 

DOWELL, Thomas, A Yackandnndith, 1859-64. 
BROUGHT, Charles Edward, B.A. Trin. Coll, 
Cam. ; o.J>. In< I, P. 1872, Wur. A Koran#, JN79. 
FIRTH. John : at IX 1862, P. 1866, Mclb. A Ken- 
sington, | S(i'J. 

FORREST, R. A Port Philip, 1840-1 [j). 404] ; 

tr.S. S.W. [n. null. J 

FREEMAN, John ; o. D. 1856, P. 1858, Moll*. A 
UftimHa, 1862-5. 

GARLICK, Thcmaa Boothroyd ; o. P. I860, Mclb. 

A Avoeo, 1K60-I ; (iislmrnp, 1865. 

GEER, George Thomas ; at. Muore Col], Fvil. ; 

ft. I). 1877, P. 1879. Bui. A Mart on, 1881. 
GILBERTSON, James. A Cliewton, 1W0-1 ; 

TnllariMik, |H65; tr. Qu.[p.00f]. 

GLOVER, James i tr. Burnet > [jn 92»D. A SnnppiT 
Point. 1865. 

GRAHAM, Horace ; ». I). 1878, N Z. A Kerang, 
188|. 

GREGORY, John Herbert. A Bendigo, 1853-4 ; 
Sandhurst, 1855-6. 

GRYLLS. John Couch, Inc first K.P.G, Missy, 
t » Ci >1( in y of V leiorla. A Melbourne, 1888-40 ; 
Pnrtlutul, 1843 [p. 4*11] ; tr. to Nj?.W. [p. 901], 
HALES. F, A liipiw Land, 1847-9 ; Heidelberg, 

1 850-1. 

HALL, W„ M.A. and Sen. FclL Clare 0*11. 
Cam.; «. J). 1836 lily, 1*. 1840 dies. A Ballon 
*«.. 18 50 ; Klngower, 1860-73. Hn. ill. 
HAY WARD. R. A Kandlmret, Ac., 1863-4. 
HERON, T. A Hamilton Grange, 1857-8. 
HOLME, Thomas; at. Moore Cull., Kyd. ; ft. 1). 

1870, P. 1871. A Daykwford, 1876-6. 

HOLT, Samuel Bealey ; o.lX 1806. P. 1868, Mclb. 
•IVA 1874 ; tr - n.k.w. [pi 9ui]. 

HOMAN, Philip, M.A. T.C.D. A Ararat Gold- 
fields, 1856-61. 

HOSE, William Clarke ; ed. Moore CtriL, Syd.; ft. 
D. 1865, P. 1866, Melb. A Tarraville, 1871-5, 

HOWARD^ Ooibet A Beech- 
worth. 1860-5. 

HOWK. William Philip; erf. fULOL; ft. B. 

1879, P. 1 880. Bal. A Htawell, 1880-1. 
HUTCHI NSON. Wf A Barrabool, 1869-71* 
JNNNINOS. W. A Helmore, 1881. 

NELL Y, Goorge William ; erf. Moore OoU^ Syd.: 

gaigrwi.iMb. wAi 


XIBSIONABY BOLL, 
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T.O.D.; o. D. 189 9 Lin., P. 1898 (bean of 
If el bourne 1881, Archdeacon 1859). A Geelong, 
1WJ-* 1851; (Heiildburg, Ac., 1849; I* 

HcCAtTBLAND, Andaman John ; ed. St. Secs 
CkJL; ft D. 1849, P. I860, Kip. & Emerald Hill, 

KoJENNXTT, William. (Station not stated 
1816-8) A Avooa &o., 1859. 

WIK0T.I, Robert: ed. Moore ColL SyiL; o. B. 
1866, P. 1867, Mclb. <8. Wuodspoiut Gold dis- 
trict^ 1866-8. 

MARTIN, 0. J. (fr. S. Anst. [p. 905]). A Md- 
txrarae ont-distriota, 1869-4. 

MAT, John Edward Brands, M.A. Jes. Coll., 
Cam.; o. D. 1878, P. 1879, Mclb. A Ballan, 
1880-1. 

HERAT, W. A Melbourne, 1850; Geelong, 

NEWHAM, Daniel, M.A.; o.P. 1848, Mclb. A 
Melltournc, 1847-51. 

MOTT, W. G. A Port Philip (travelling), 
1441-3 [p. 404]. 

PITFUELD, James ; ed. Moore ColL 8yd. ; n. D. 

1877, 1>. 1478, Bal. A Hnwiihllls, 1H79-HO. 
POLLARD, George. A Crcswick and Cluiics, 
1N60-1. 

POSTLETHWAITE. R. A lawmcnth, 1860-1 . 
POTTER, John. A Ballarat, 1857-64. 
P0TNDER, Robert; nl. Moore ColL, Svd. ; o. 

D. 1866, P. 1867, Mclb. A Swun 11111. 1 868 9. 
PRYOE, Edward Gifford, ILA. ; (fr. SAW. 

fjMOlj). A DuylcrfonL 1861 -4. 

QuINTON, T. A Morniiigtoii. 1 k77. 

R0DDA, Edwin ; rtf. Moore Cull., 8yd. ; n. D. 

1874 Hvd., I*. 1875 Ual. A Bright, 1877. 
BUSSELL, Garret John. (S bit ion im: inciiu'mird 
1856-8) A Buninyoiig, 1H.V.I 61 ; du. Gold 
district, 1866-8 (travelling 1862 -4). 

SABINE, J. 0. A Bacchus Marsh, 1865 ; Wood* 
point, 1869-71. 

BANDIF0RD, Samuel; ml. Lon. Coll. Div. : o. 
D. 1879, 1>. 1873, Lie. A Gippslaiid Fim*t, 
1879-81. 

SEARIE, O. (Station not stated 1856-8) A 
Maldon, 1889-4. 

BSDDON, David; 5. 1812. PtaffonWiire : nl. 
C.MJS. Ooll., lal. ; o.D. 1838 JaxiL, 1*. 1840 Clu*s. 
A St.Kllda, 1852-4. 

SERJEANT, Yen. Thomaa Wooloook. B.A. Ex. 
ColL, Ox. ; «I. D. 18-19, P. 1851. Ox. A Lcar- 
rnoath, 1865 ; (hccunie Anln.of Bcocliwortli nml 
Sale 1870). 

SHELDON, John (fr. S. Aust. [p. 905]). A 


SINGLETON, William. A Eilmore, 1850-9; 
1801-4. 

S MITH , AH. (Station not stated 1856-8.) 
SHITH, Frederick; o. 1). 1868, P. 14B4,Melb. 
A White Hills, 1860-4; Mt. Blackwood. 
1874 5. 

SHITH,?. J. A Kyueton, 1869-70 ; Gippdand 
Fa ra d, 1878. 

STAIR, John Betteridga ; 0 . D. 1857, P. 1861, 
Mdb, A Kmailraeadows, 1859-64 ; St Amaud 
(Gold district Ac.), 1466-81 [p. 409]. 
STEPHENS, R. A Maldon Ac., 1860-1. 
STONE, Jamea; o. D. 1857, P. 1862, Mdb. 8. 
Bnnlnyong, 1862-5. 

STRETCH, John Cliff Theodore, B.A. Hag. 

HnlLOx. A Tarravlllc, 1489-4. 

STRONG, A A Mt Mneciloii, 1450. 

STYLES. R. A Port Pliillp, 1841 [p. 404]. 
SULLIVAN, Jamea, B.A. T.C.D.; 6. 1816^nnagli; 
o. I). 18 M, 1\ 1845, Armagh. A St Kilda 
1850 -2; Kymrton. 1853 4. 

SWINBURit, William ; ed. S. AC. ; 0 . D. 1840 
P. 1481, Bill. A Wamianiltool, 1440-1. 
TANNER, E. ; 0 . D. 1850, Mdb. A Peutridge, 
1851. 

THOMAS, Oadwaladr Peirce : o. D. 1875 Syd., 
P. 1877 Mclb. A Cliilterii, 1477. 

THOMPSON, Adam Compton (fr.'Jndla [p. 915]). 

A Melbourne, 1840-7 [pp. 404 A]. 

T00MATH, Andrew ; 0 . D. 1867, P. I860, Mdb. 

A Alex andra, IH6U; Kllmore, 1875-6. 
TUCKER, Horace linn ; */. Moore ColL, Syd. ; 
n. D. 1873 Mclb., P. 1874 Tin*. A The Campaspe 
district. 1878-hn. 

TURNBULL. A A Black wood, 1877. 

VANCE, George Oakley, D.D. Line. ColL Ox. ; 

ft 1). 1833, 1*. 1854, Aif. A Kvm toii, 1865-9. 
VIDAL, F. A Port Pliillp. 1811 [p. 401]. 
WALKER, B. J. A Uislmrnc, 1861-5. 
WALKER. Samuel : cl. St. Bird ; 0 . D. 1802, 
P. 1863. A Smythralalr, 1865. 

WATSON, George A A Sale, 1876. 

WATSON, Henry Croker Harriott ; ed. Moore 
ColL SyiL : o. D. 1860, P. 1862, Mdb. A Balia, 
mt 1 lilt-districts, 1862 -4: Taradoh and Malmca- 
liurv, 1865 ; Kilmom, 1872. 

WATSON. Jamea Harriott; *f. Moore ColL 8yd.; 

ft l). 1868. I 1 . 1869, Mcllt. A llorslinm, 1876-9. 
WILSON, Jamea Yelvcrton. a Port Pliillp, 
1839-40; Melbourne, 1841-3; Portland Ac., 


1844-50 jp. 4041. 

WOLLASTON. Henry Newton; 0 . D. P.1862, 
Mcib. A liOnmumtli and Miner's Rest, 1861. 
YEATHAN, Edward Kelson, MA. Wail. ColL, 
Ox. : n. I). 1852 Pet, P. 1856 Hewn. A Corn, 
chain, 1880-1. 

YELLAND. Charles Hay ; ed. Moore ColLSyd.; 
0 . D. 1873, P. 1875, To* A Bright, 1875. 


ienry Newton; o. D. P.1862, 
lotith and Miner's Rest, 1861. 


Benalla, 1869 70. 

mhonb,p.x. 


K. A Sale, 1855-0. 


QUEENSLAND (1840-92)— 57 Missionaries and 43 Centxal Stations. 

I See Chapter LXII., pp. 411-15.] 

(Dioceses of Biubhaxk, founded 1859; North Ql'eexslaxd, 1878; Rockhajiptox, 1802.) 


ADAMS, J. ; ed. Moore ColL Syd. : 0 . D. 1870. P. 

1871, Syd. A Townsville Jfcft, 1870 2. He* ill. 

AUEEH, Thomaa Verrier, MJL Qu. ColL, CBn. ; 
ft D. 1868, P. 1869, Bris. A Gayndah, 1869-71 : 

AuSulr?* taiga Herbert; ed. Moore oil., 
GjgL^ft D. P. 1876, Syd. A Charters Towers, 

AHOS^Oharlea Edward ; ft D. 1879 N.Q„ V.\m 
Brla. A Bowen, 1879- St ; Herbert ami Uunlu- 

ILJ&HJuus Kirkpatrick, D.D. T.C.D. ; 0 . 1). 
1855, P. 1856, Han. A Bowen, 1869-78 ; Bris- 

J^CSUtion not reported, 1867-8.) 


BBAKENBIDGE, John, MJL Ch. ColL Cam.; 
h Nov. 29, 1832. Button, near Wakefield ; 0 . D 
1857, P. 1859, Dur. A Burnet, 1865; Rock- 
hampton, 1864. 

CAMPBELL, Henry Jephasn: eg. Bt John's 
ColL, Cam. ; ft D. 1867. F. 1868. Bria. A Roma, 
1867-70: Uyuipie. 1871-4: Allora, 1875-7. 

GLAUGHT0&. H. 0. A Mar> borongh. 1867-8. 

CLAYTON, Charles Jamea. a Drayton, 1466 -9 ; 
Warwick, 1870; Allora, 1871. 

COLES, James (fr. Mod*, [p. 899]). 8. Buuda- 
liortf, 14iKt-1 ; fr. Mailg [fuBBS]. 

DANYEB8, Ornm Gibcma: b. Ang. 9, 1841, 
Bombay ; eg. S.A.C. ; ft D. 1884, P.1817, Bria. 
A Warwick, 1867-8 ; Haryborangh, 1868-9. 
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socnrre fob thb propagation of thb gospel, 


BESBOXS, D. A Login, 1879-8. 

90IX, John) «rf. Moore ColL, 8yd. ; o. D. 1879, 




Coll., 

Tml; ol D. P. f 1863, Bris. A (Jppcr Dawson, 
1888 -9. 

EDWARDS, Alfred ; rtl. Monro Coil, Syd. ; o. D. 
1880; P. 1881, N.Q. A Herbert River, 1880, 1888 


(Bavenawood. 1881 -9). 

EVA, Riohazd Roberta, Th.A. KAJ.L.; o. D. 1871, 
P.lSJLOhea. A Cooktown, 1876-8. 
ELBERT80N, James Ur. Viet. [p. 909]). 8. 
Logan, 18 74-7 ; Burldgli, 1878-80 ; Logan. 1881. 
XXBBIE, Van. Benjamin, BA. Cli. Cull., Cum. : 
o.D. 1848, F. 1849, Newo. ; (Anln.nf Ilrie. 1HH8- 
86). & Darling Downs, 18S3-6U ; Allan, 1897 : 


Drayton, 1879-7. 

REGOR, John (cx-Presbyteriau Min.) ; «. 1842, 
Aua. A Brisbane district, 1843-50 [ji. 411]. 
GROSVENOR, Frederio John, M.A. Ox. : n. D. 

I860; F. 1861, Lin. Travelling 1862 .V Hn. 
HARRISON. Alfred, B.A. Jcs. Coll.. Cam. ; A. 
Oat. 17, 1853, Boilculiani; o. it. 1882, Lon. A 
Port Douglas, 1883. 

ARTS, W. T. A Toowomba, 1866- 70 : South 
Brisbane, 1871-3. 

HAB8AT.T., James Samuel; * I. Syil. TJi. Coll. ; a. 
D. 1818, P. 1849, 8yd. A Leylmrn, 1871 : Ips- 
wich. 1875-7 ; Itinerant, 1878-9 ; Oxley, 1880 1. 
HEATH, Herbert ; ed. Moore ColL. 8yd. ; o. D. 

1876, F. 1877, Syil. A Bowen, 1877-8. 

HILL. H. J. 0. E. A Gerald ton Ac., 1881, 
HO ARE. J . W. D. A South Brisbane, 1866-7. 
HOSEEN, Riohazd; o. D. 1878, P. 1879. N.Q. A 
Cooktown, ! 1878-82 ; Bavemiwnod, 1883. 

William Joseph ; rd. Moore Coll., Svd.; 
o. D. 1878, P. 1874. liris. A Levburn, 1875-7 ; 
Btanthorpe, 1878-81. 

IRWXV, H. 0. {tr. NB.W. [p.901]). A Bris- 
bane, 1851-60 [p. 4111. 

JAOO, Frederick Charles {tr. N.F.L. [p. 868]). 

A Somerset, 1807-R. Hr*, [p. 413]. 

J0HE8, Joshua ; rd. 8.A.C. ; o. I). 1867, P. 1868, 
Brit. A Warwick, 1867-8 ; tr. N.& [p. 906], 
JOBES, Thomas; A. July 80, 1836, Preston; 
a. D. 1869, SsL A Wickham, 1867-8 ; Urislmne 
(Gaol). 1868-70. 

HXtiBAHL, 0. William; rd. B.AJC . ; o. D. 1869, 
Ca*L.P. 8yd. A Townsville, 1872-6 ; (Ravens- 
wood Ao, 1879-8). Jin. 1U. 

LOV E, Jame s. 8. Toowomba, 1879-8. 
KoGLEVERTY, James; o. D. 1870, P. 1871, 
Uriah. A Gundlwindi, 1871-8; Drayton, 1878-81. 


MATTHEWS. Jamas; ed. SJLO.; o. D. 1861, 
F.1888. Brisk A Briabaoe (Gaol Ac.), 1868-9. 
Y Edmund Goarga; ft. Jan 8, 1889, 
Bur. ; e. D. 1859 Lon„P. 1869 Brla. 
e, 1878-9. 

.oha, MJL; the first S.P.G. Miaay. to 
Queensland. A Briabaoe, 1889-41; Boone, 

K0SLEnr[^lb«rt’ Cornelius ; rd. Moore ColLRrd.; 

O. 1). 1880, 1\ 1881, N.Q. A Port Douglas, 1880-9; 
Coo ktown, 1 883. 

BEVXLLE, E. B. A Toowomba, 1867-8 ; Dray- 
ton, 1869-71. 

0BB0RBE, Edward Oaafcall; ed. R.A.C. ; o. D.P. 

1878, Uriah. A Warwick, 1H78-8I. 

POOLE, Henry John, BJL Pem. ColL, Ox. ; ft. 
Julr 6, 1830, Oxfunl ; o. 1). 1864, P. 1866, Lon. 
A Mnryliorough, 1868 4 ; Wide Bay, 1866-0. 
Hr*, ill. Died Aug. 1893, In Victoria Colouy(f), 
at Wangurattu. 

PUTTOCK, William: o. D. 1878, P. 1879, N.Q. 

A Havenswowl, 1879 -HU. 

RAHH. Thomas William ; nt. K.C.L. ; o. D. 

1878, P. 1879. N.Q. A Cliartcrs Towers, 1879-81. 
ROBB. Jamea Auohinleck; o. D. 1878 Lon., 
l*. 1879 N.Q. A llowcii, 1H70. 

SPOONER, John; rd. Moure Coll„ Syd. ; o. D. 

1873, J*. 1874, Syd. A ilowen, 1874-6. Art. 111. 
BTABTOB, Rt Rev. George Henry, D.D. llcrt. 
(’oil., Ux. : o. li. 1858, 1*. 1859, Win. Ctm*. first 
Bp. of North Queensland June 94, 1878, in St. 
Paul's Cutli. A Townsville, 1879-89; tr. to 
Upric. id Newcastle, N.S.W., 1891 []ip. 414-15]. 
TANNER, E. A Mackay, 1868-71 [p.414]. 
TAYLOR, Thomaa, 1LA. St. Catlu Coll., Cain. 

A llcrliert River, 1884-5. 

TR IPP, Franoia. A Clermont, 1874. 

TUCKER, William Frederic, 1LA. St. Julm's 
('ell.. Cam.; ft. Jan. 3, 1856, Peckham. A 
Jluwen, 1881-7. 

TURNER, William Abel ; «/. S.A.C. ; 0 . 1). 1881. 
1>. 1885, N.Q. A Port Douglas. 1884 6 ; Nor- 
mnnton, 1887 ; Croydon. 1887-8. 

WARNER, Thomaa Davenport; ril. Trlu. Hall, 
Cam. : «. II. 1874, P. 1875, Uric. A Roma, 
1874 9. Jin. 

WARE, J. W. ; 0 . D. 1873, Brla. A Gladstone, 
1873-3. 

WHITE, Gilbert, B.A. Or. Coll., Ox. ; 0 . D. 1889, 

P. 1884, Tru. A (7 1885) Herberton, 1887-8. 
WILSON, John Tryon : ed. 8.A.C. A Herberton, 

INKS ; Boss Ixlami, 1887 ; Bowen, 1888 ; Uurtlc- 
kiu, 1889. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA (1836-65) with the NORTHERN TERRITORY (1874- 
18864^^4 Mifieionaries and 27 Central Stations. [Set Chapter LXIH., 

(Diocese of Adklaidi, founded 1847.) 


ALL0H, R.B.P.; 0 . D. 1819, Ail. A Kenning 
ton, 1860-9. 

BAGSHAW, John Charles, MA. BN. ColL, Ox. ; 
ft. June 18, 181A Moeriey ; 0 . D. 1846, 1\ 1846, 
Ohee. A (71847) ; Burra Burra, 184B-9 ; Pen- 
wortham, 1860-9; Adelaide, 1863 6. Hr*, {tr. 
NA [p. 906]). * 

BAYFIELD, Edward; ft. 1811, Walworth ; (ex- 
Preaohet in Indy Huntington's connexion ;) 0 , 
D. 1847, F. 1848, War. A Port Adelaide, 

BoSSn^jowSb 

bury, 1868 -61 ; Talunga. 1869-6. 

BURNETT, A. B. f 11.A. fit. John’s ColL, Gam. ; 
0 JD. 1841, P. 1846, BaL A Willunga, 1848-66. 
Aw, in. 

IWUH iHlri K. AMItclum, 1UM. 

A Cawler, »?16-M [pp. 418-17]. 


0RAIG, Basil Tudor, M.A. Mag. Hall Ox.; A. 
Dec. 1833, Leeds ; 0 . D. 1866, P. 1867, Jlooh. 
Travelling 1869 6. 

FARRELL, Very Rev. Jamas, tlic 1st 8.P.G. 
Missy. to S. Australia (Doan of Adelaide 
1U9). A Adelaide, 1840-4, 1869-4 [p. 416]. 
FUlFORD, John ; 0 . 1). 1848, A iL A Woodslile, 
1853-4. 

HALE, Rt Rev. Matthew Blayden, ALA. Trin. 
Coll., Cam. ; ft. 1811, Aklcricy, Clou.; 0 .D. 1856, 
P. 1897, Gina. : (Anlik of Adelaide, 1847- 57). 
A (? 1847) (1) Port Lincoln, 1848; Kensington, 
1849; Adelaide; I860; Boston Island, I860 ; 
Pbonlndle, 1H5I-8. Set. Pi rat Bp. of Perth, 
1867-76. eon*. July 416,* 1867, at Lambeth ; Bp. 
of Brisbane, 1875-85 [pp. 419; 417, 41 WO. 
497], 

HAKK0BD, Ootavius. A Poonindle (PL lie 
ooln), 1867-66. [Tnuidatlona, p.804]. 




— OT, Charles John ; ed. SJLC. ; 0 . D. 3857, 
P. 1858, Art. Itinerant, 3868-00 (Northern 
Mission Ac.); Mount Pleasant, 1800-1. Htt. \ 
tr. Viet. tn. 0031. 

ling; 6 . 3820, L 011 .; 0 . D. 
1848^ P. 1865. Ail. A MncGIlL 1863-4. 

T, William. B.A T.C.D.; A. Sopt. 20, 
1818, Londonderry ; o. D. 1840, P. I860, Liu. A 
1860-05. 

George Cobbe; o. D. 1810 Tail, 
P. I860 Ad. 8 . Fort Adelaide, 1810-9; Mt. 
Barker, 1860-9. 

PLATT, Frederic; 6 . 1824, Barnickporo, Imlia ; 
0. D. I860, All. 8. Mum; ill. I860 2 ; Walker- 
vllle, 1853-8. Licence cancelltil liy hie Uihliop. 


J. B. ; 0 . P. 1855, Art. 8. 
Glendg, 1863-4 ; Hiudmanh, 1861-5. 

WABD, Tom ; 0 . 1 ). 1883, P. 1884, Art. 8. 
l’alnn-nrtun (Port Darvrln, N.T.), 1885-& Ben. 

wilBoi, John ; 6 . 181G, Durham ; a. D. 1845, 
P. 1847, Hnr. ; (Emigrant Chaplain on voyage 
to Aileluide, 1849). 8. Walkervllks, 1849-59; 
Kensington, 1853-4 ; Port Elliott, 1855-8. 
WIL80H, Theodore P. 8. McGill, Wuodfonl, 
1817 9; Wolkcrrille, 1849; Kensington, 1850; 
Adelaide. 1851-2. 

WOOD, William; 6 . 1815. 8. Pemvortham, 
1853 4. 

WOODCOCK, W. J. A Adelaide, 1846-58 
[pp.410.42J]. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA (1841-64, 1876-92)— 34 Missionaries and 23 Central 
Stations, j Sec Chapter LX1V., pp. 424-8.] 

(Diocese of Perth, founded 1857.) 


ADAXB, Beginald Arthur. E. A. rein. 1 ’oil., Cam.: 
b. Aug. in, 1804, Rochester ; 0 . 1809 Dur., P. 1891 
Per. 8. Uoeboiirue ami (Jut-sock, lblHi-2. lift. 
ALL EH, Jamoa ; 0 . J). 1868, P. 1809, loan, U-S. 

8. Serpentine district, 1 8X2-7. 

B0ST0GK, George J. 8. Northern, 1 862-4[p. 427]. 
BBABD, J., IIA. T.C.I). : 0 . D. lsxu, 1 ‘. 1881, 
Lin. 8. Blackwood, 3890-1. 

BB0WV, Stephen ; «/. Qu. UolL, Ox. ; 0 . D. 1854, 
P. 1855, St. Bar. 8. Nortliain, 1 877-84. 
CfLAIBB, Edward Spittlehouse ; 0 . D.1882, 1\ 1883, 
Rip. 8. Don garru, 1887. 

SOGHLAH,F. 8. Perth, 1879. 

ELLIOTT, Robert, A.K.C.L.; ft. Dec. 3, 1856, 
Lon.; 0 . D. 1887, P. 3H9i», Lon. 8. Gascoyne, 
1890-9. Jta. 

FBIZL, Thomas Henry ; 0 . D. 1862, P. 1883, Clics. 
8. Dongama. 1879. 

GARLAND, David John; 0 . D. 1889, Graf. & 
Sou th ern Cross. 1892. 

GZLLBTT, Frederick Ohariea; 0 . D. 1891, Per. 
8. Yilgam Gold Fields, 189’ 2 ; Mourambino 

tldiBIE, John Brown ; 5. Be)% 1 , 1847, 
Redrnth ; 0 . D. 1881, P. 1883, rtiml. 8. The 
Gascoyne, Carnarvon, Ac., 1885-7. Acs. [p. 427]. 
Died Jane 3, 1893, of fever and consumption, 
at Xarrlokvllle, N. H. Wales. 

GBOBBB, Ohariea Eaton, B.D. (U A) (tr. 1 fawali 
_ [It 808]). & Roebourne, 1886-7: Beverley, 1888. 
HAYT0N, William, M.A. lfat. Mall. Dur. : qaD. 

1861.F. 1869jUc. 8. lUudaiume, 1879-81* 
HORSFALL, William (tr. Borneo [p. 921]). 8, 
Ro ebourne. 1899. 

11*0, Bryan Xeyriok ; 0 . 1). 1878, F. 1879, Per. 
AJRoebmtrne, 1881. 

*1*0, Otoxye. the Brat S.PX3. Missy, to W. Aus- 
tralia. 8. Frccnmntle iwlth Maudurali aud 


MARSHALL, William Frederick ; 0 . D. 1869, P. 
1871, Ad. 8. Williams district, 1890-1 ; Bt. 
Ilvleuu ilo H 1892. 

MASON, Henry ; */. St. Bees ; 0 . D. 1878, P. 1879, 
York. 8. Serpentine. 1892. 

HEADS, W. B. A King George*s Sound, 1860 

H&HslcOTT, Hugh ; 6 . June 9, 1852, Glas- 
gow ; etf. Bp.‘s Coll* Calcutta, Ac. ; 0 . D. 1877, 
P. 1879. Jam. A Gascoyne, 189a 
NICOLAY, Charles Grenfell; 0 . D. 1837 Ex* 
P. 1839 Lon. 8. Perth, 1888-9. 

ORCHARD, James; 0 . D. 1878 Chen, F. 1879 
Ad . A Katanning, 1899. 

PARKER, E. F. 8. Roebourne, 1883-4. 
PHILLIPS, Thomas, M.A. T.C.D., FJLC.S. ; 0 .D. 
Bp. Ferry, P. Niger 1888. 8. Roebourne, 1888-9U. 
Ret. 

PIDCOCK, William Hugh, BA. C.C. ColL, Cam.; 
01 D. 1863. P. 1864, Win. A Newcastle, 1877-9; 
Toodjay. 1880-1. 

POWNALL, Very Rev. George Puma, HA. 
Trin.CoU* Cara.: 0 .D. 1848 Nor* P.1847 Pet; 
(Dean of Perth 1858-64). 8. York* 1853-5; 
Perth* 1866-04. 

PRIOR, Jamea Btuaxt. 1LA. T.C.D. ; 0 . D. 1865, 
P. 1 860, Down. 8. Pinj&rrah Ac*1868-4[p. 497]. 
TH0RBURH, William John; ed. King's Cull* 
ho n.. Ac. : ft. FeK 22, I860, Lon. : 0 . D. 1878, 
r. 1881, Pet. 8. Gascoyne, 1888-90. Ret. 
THORNHILL. Henry H. 8. Northam Ao* 
1860-2 [n. 4271. 

WILLIAMS, W. Baerea; 0 . D. 1869, P. 1851, 
Ad. 8. (? 185-1) Guilford, 1857-9 [p. 497]. 
WITHERS. Joaeph; 0 . D. 1859. P. 1880, Nor. 

A Williams Hirer, 1879-89. Rtu 
W0OLLABTON, Van. J. R. (Ardn. of Alfaour 
1849). A Albany, 1849-56. Died May 3, 1856, 
from overwork [p. 497]. 
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1—17 Bliflglonariefl and 17 Oeniral Stations. 
LXV., pp. 428-83.] 


TASMANIA 

' [Sea 

(Diooosc of Tasmaxza, founded 1843.) 

I, Gregory, HA. Trln. ColL, Gam. . 

oi D. lBMUnjF. 1897 Ho. A Outlands and 
Jericho, 1898-44. Lioonoo revoked by hie lip. 

bA&MW BA. T.C.D. APonivilleor 


Brighton, 1841-7. 

DIXON, John ; ft. 181ft, fit. Vincent, W.T. : o. D. 

1849. F. 1844, Ant. 8. Jerusalem, 18M-6. 
DUBHAX, X. P M BA. T.C.D. 8. Taxman's 
Peninsula, 1843-7. 

FORSTER, Thomas Hay. Itinerant, 1845 ; Long- 
ford, 1846-7. Met. 

FRY, Henry F., D.D. T.C.D., 8. Hobart Town, 
1888-86 [n. 4291. 

02BB02T, w. L. (tr. Bermuda [p. 860]). 8. 

Hobart Town, 1830-40; Launceston. 1841-0. 
GRIGG, T. H., MA. Cum. 8. Circular Head, 
1841-1. 


L00KT0H, Philip, HA. Hert. ColL, Ox. : 0 . D. 

1848, P. 1847, Lon. 8. Windurmere, 1853-4. 
MACINTYRE, John (tr. Up. Con. [p. 878]). 8. 
Deloraino.t * 

KAT80H, J< 


1884-60. 


8. Hobart Tbwn, 1898-40 ; 
429]. 

1882, Tns. 8. Emn Boy, 


KAT80H, Joseph. 

Swansea, 1841-86 [p.429]. 

P0000X, O. P. ; o. D. 

1854-8, 

BIOHABDBOH, William, B.A. T.C J). 8. Avooa, 
1841-86. 

BPTJBB, Thomaa. 8. Clarence Plains, 1840-3. 

WALKER, James, M.A. : n. 1819, Aus. A George- 
town. 1841 -2: tr. N.S.W. [p. 901], 

WIGMORE, Thomas. 8. ( 71810-1) Both well, 

1812-4. Licence withdrawn l»y his Blslwp. 

WIUQH80N, George. 8. (7 1841-2) Evcwlale, 
1843-52. Mm. 


NEW ZEALAND (1810-80)— 67 Missionaries and 00 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LXVL, pp. 433-43.] 

(Dioceses of Ai.TKr.ANH (formerly New Zealand), founded 1H|] ; rimixTriiuirif, 1H58 ; 
WKU.IXUTDX, lh3S ; NKIjMiX, 1«5M ; W.UAIT. IMoS ; DUXEUIX, 


HE41AK, Rt Rev. Charles John. D.D. ami 
Fellow King's Coll., Cam. ; o. D. 1838. F. 1 x39. 8. 
Auckland (St. John’s Coll, aud ill Ariel ), 1852 7. 
Met. aiul became Bp. of Wellington 1M5H-7U 
(conx. Sept. 29, 185K, in Ldimljeth Church), uml 
Coadjutor Bp. of Lichfleld IH7U R. 
ABRAHAM, Thomas ; ft. May 19, 1H12, Berkeley, 
Bom. ; ed. S.A.C. 8. Upper Hutt. 1865 7. 
•AHU, Rhrai-te (a Maori). 8. Otaki, 1S00-7. 
Died 1867. 

RAG8HAW, J. C., MA.(/r. S. Aus. [p. 9043). 
S. Mntuolin, 1862-4. 

BALLAGHEY, William ; o. D. 1872, l*. 1876, Wei. 

8. Karori, 1 874-8, 1878-9. 

BLACKBURN, Samuel, BA. Ch. Coll., Cum.; 
ft. Juno 26, 1821, AtturcllfTo ; o. D. 1847 Ox., V. 
1848 York. 8. Thu Tamuki (St. John's Coll.), 
1899 61 fn. 7881 

BLUETT, William Jameo Goffraid, B.A. Mag. 
Hall, Ox. ; ft. Aug. 9U, JM34,FOrt Bail ( France) ; 

1). 1869, P. 1861, Glux. 8. Christchurch 
Diocese, 1865-6. 

BROWN, Henry Handley, N.A. C.C. Cull., Ox. 
8. Taranaki, 1863-70 ; Ouiuta, 1H71-9. Died Sep. 
7, 1899, at New Plymouth, N'.A, in Hutli year 
of ag e. 

BUTT, George. .S'. Wellington, 1841-2; Fort 
Ntehatan, 1843-4. Km. Tp. 435]. 

BUTT, Von. Henry Praaeia, M.H.G.S. ; o. D. F. 
1843. N.Z. 8. Nelson, 1844-6 L ; Walrau, 1862 3 ; 
(Anln. of Marlborough, Nelxon, 1869) [p. 4361. 
CARTE R, R. A Otalmhu, 185K 83. 

GHURTON, John Frederick, the first 8.P.G. 
Missy, to N.Z. 8. Britannia or Wellington, 
18 40-1 ; A uckland, 1841-82 [pp. 434 5], 
OLEHENTBON, Alfred, BA. Em. ColL, Cam.; 
A Nov. 15, 1887. Coton, Lei. ; o. D. 1882, F. 1863, 
Lin. & In Christchurch Diocese, 1866-6. 
OGLE, Robert, MA. Qn. Coll., Ox. ; o. D. 1840, 
P. 1841, Lon. & Wellington, 1842-87 [pp. 495 6]. 
COOPER. William Henry (tr. Viet, [p.902]). 
Travelling and organising in Chrfxtohiirah 
Diocese, 1870-2 ; tr. Canada [pp. H7H, khci]. 
OOTTON, William Ohariea. 8. The Waimetc, 
Boy of Islands, 1842-3 [p. 438]. 

OMSK Xdward laawaVThA. K.C.L. ; ft. 1833, 
Ipswich ; o. XL 1867, P. 1868, Boc. ABeefton, 
187M; Westport, 1877-9. 


BA8ENT, A. 8. Wnibmniri. 1874. 

BE8B0IS, Ban; ft. ItOi. Ixnuliiii ; nl. S.A.C. 
8. Wuimm|Mi t 1x05 6; Tn-uthani, Upiior llutt, 
1 HfiS "70, 

EDWARDS, Henry John. »/. K.G.L. : «. D. 1853 
I* ||„ P. 1865 Melli. 8. Hiixluirgli, 1K77 9. 
FANC0URT, Thomas; ft. Jan. 22, 1M*I, Mal- 
vitii ; nl. N..Y.C. ; o. 1). 1 865, Well. 8. Karori, 
I mtt-T ; iYiinm, I86K 9. 

FISHER, F. ; nl. St. John's Cell., Auck. ; o. 1). 

1K47.N.JA 8. Tamaki, 1817 fio. 

FLAVELL, Thomaa, Tli.A. K.C.L.; ft. Dec. II, 
1 838, Kingst]ior|M> ; o. li. 1868 t’liiu l 1 . 187il 
Nel. .V. ( Iharieston, 1872; JUrftcm, 1874; 
Ahaiira, 1874-6. 

GOULD, Frank : nl. St. JnhuV. Coll., Auck. ; o. 

1). 1852, P. i860, S.Z. 8. Stockade, 1863-1. 
G0VETT, Van. Henry, BA. Wur. Coll., m.; 
o. 1). 1845, P. 1847, X./. (Anln. of T.irauaki, 
1848). A Titrauukl, 1847-68; New Plymouth, 
1869 77. 

HALC0HBE, H. 0. J. 8. Golden Bay, Golliiig- 

wihfI, 1862-6. 

HAMPTON, David Orr; nl. Ch. Ch. (N.Z.) CnU.; 
n. 1). 1R69, F. 1874, Ch. Ch. 8. Homo Mission, 
Banks' Peninsula, 1878 8. 

HARVEY, Baohe Wright, B.A. fit. John's Coll., 
('am. ; ft. Dec. 21, 1834, llrantliam ; o. D. 1861, 
P. 1866, Chi. 8. Westport Ac., 1867-9. 
HERRING, John Edward; nl. 8.A.C.; o. D. 
1861, 1*. 1864, Wei. 8. Upper Hutt, 1861; 
Lower do., 1866. 

HEYW00D, Edward Howard ; ft. 1823, Chester. 

•V. North Shore, Auckland, 1H63-4. 

HGARE, James 0’Bryen Dett Richard, MA. Ch. 
(m, ( -um. ; 0 . D. 1889 Wnr.. V. 1884 Boo. 8. 
in Christchurch Diocese, 1868-8. 

H0VELL, Very Rev. De Berdt (Dean of Walapu 
1889) (tr. India [p. 918]). 8. Napier ; VOrgaii- 
tsing Sue. H.P.G. for Diocese of Waiapn, 1883-H. 
HUTTON, Thomaa Biddulph; rd. Bt. John's 
ColL, Auck. ; o. D. 1847, P. 1858, N JL 8. Auck- 
land sulmrbs, 1847-9 ; Wellington Ac* 1880-9. 
JOHNSTONE, G. & 8. Utahuhu, 1868-4. 
JONES, Joshua (tr. Aus. [|i. 904]). 8. Clyde Ac., 
1873 : Qneoiistown, 1877-9. 

HEKFTH0RNE, John Pratt; o. D. 1871 Can., 
P. 1883 NuL 8. Beefton, 1878-9. 
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1 0* T. B. A Banmara, 1868-64. 

KNELL, Asms ; AM ay 35, 1840, Sutton Valence; 
«LBX0.; o.D. 1884, P. 1866, NeL AOtaki, 
1866 ; Wairarapa. 1860-70 ; Grmrtown, 1871-8. 
XNOWLEB, huuli ; o. D. 1857, P. 1869, Ch. Ch. 

A Bal dutha. 1870-9. Rea. 

LEWIS, W. 0. R. A West Fort, 1870 ; Pori run 
Bead. 1871- A 

IMTOiI. J. A Tlia Tarnuki (St. John's Coll.), 

LUSH, Vleeaimus. A Auckland, 1B59-G4; 

Lower Waikato, 1H65-6. 

WAOTilAH.O. L. A Nelson, 1888-4. 

MARTIN, 0. J. A Cavenham, 1876-8. Ufa. 
•MTU, Oeorfe Peter; o. D. 1879, Ch. Cli. A 
Maori Mieskuis, Christchurch Diocese, 3872-9 

Hfirai’ James Aldridge, MX Hat. ll„ Dur. ; 
o, D. 1871, P. 1872, Cor. A Poriruu Bead, 
1876-8; North Palmerston, 1879. 

MI0H0LLB, Charles H. 8. AWImn^anul, I8C0-4; 
Upper Hntt, 1871-9. 

OTWAY, Ears Robert; o. D.1S70, r. 1874. Auok. 

Itinera nt Mission. Auckland Dineeso, 1871 li. 
PENNY, Edward Gorton, M.A. Cli. Coll, Cain. ; 

o. 1). 1847, P. 184K A (.'aversham, 1873. 
POOLE, Samuel, M.A. l'eiu. (.'nil., Ox. ; o. D. 

1H49, P. I860, Jjiiii. A Walnwa, 1862 -4. 
PR1TT, Lonsdale. A Kohimurainit ( Melanesian 
College). 1865-7. Rn. 111. [p. 417, uml Trans- 
lations, Melanesian, p. 

PUROHAB, A. G. : til. St. John's Cull., A nek. ; 
o. D. 1 847, N.Z. A Oudiangn liurbuu r, 1 1*47 -51 ; 
Ouchunga, 1K58-G4. 


RUT8XBPUBD, Hoary; o. D. 1878, P. 1878, 

Net, A Reefton, 1877. 

ST. HILL, H. W. ; «?. Bp.’s Coll., Calcutta. 

A Napier. 1860-6 ; Kaiwaiuwara, 1866.7(1. 
BOUT Alt, Alexander Chalmer, MA. Olas. UnlT.; 
o. D. P. 1870, KeL A West Port, 1871-4; 
OpotlkL 1876-9. 

SPARLING, Hart Daria D.,BX (fr. NAW. 

[p. 901]). A Warkworth Ac., 1878-9. 

STACK, James H. A Maori Missions, Christ- 
church Diocese (centre Kaiapol), 1864-79 

8^]In£Sy, Thomas Lichfield; o. D. 1870, P. 

1871, Christchurch. A Blneskiu, 1877-9. 
THATCHER, Frederick; o. D. 1848, P. 1863, 
N.Z. A Auckland, 1849 67. 

THORPE, Richard Joshua, M JL T.C.D. ; o. D. 

1861, r. 1862, Mca. A Westport, 1808. 
TOWG0OD, Arthur, B.A. St, John’s Coll., Ox.; 
o. D. 1864 Sal., P. 1873 WcL A Bangitlka, 
1H7«M. 

TUDOR, Thomas Lloyd: erf. St. John's Coll., 
Auck. ; o. D. L*. I860, X.Z. A Nelson, 1861-61 ; 
Aborigines Mission (Nelson Diocese), 1866; 
Pictoiu 1866-71 ; Porirua Hoad, 1872-4. 
TURTON, H. M. A Nelson, 1862-4. 

WALSH. Philip; «/. St. John's Coll, Auck.; 

n. D. 1874, 1\ 1876. Auck. A Waitara, 1877-9. 
WHI TE. Jam es. A Blenheim, 1865-7. 
WHYTEHEAD, Thomas, M.A. Fell. St. John's 
Coll., Cain. A The Waimate, *1842-3 [p. 435]. 
Died [w his licrpicsts, p. 436], 

WITHEY. Charles Frederick : «. D. 1873, P. 
1874, Dun. A Ualclurha, 1874-6. 


MELANESIA, 1819-85 (with Norfolk Island , 1790-1824, 1841-92 ; and Pitcairn 
Island , 1853-6) — 10 Missionaries and 8 Central Stations. [Sec Chapter 
LXV1I., pp. 444-52; and (for Norfolk Island) Chapters LX., pp. 386-94, 
and LXIX., pp. 454-G ; and (for Pitcairn Island) Chapter LXV11L, pp. 452-4. 


(Diocese of Melanesia, founded 1861.) 


ATKIN, Joseph: h. X. Zealand.; «. D. 1&G7, 
P. 1869, Mda. A Norfolk lslniul and Solomon 
Islands, Ac.. 1867-71. A Hlow-inartyr with 
lip. Pattcson; wiumdcil at Xuknpu, Sept. 20, 
died Se;it. 27, 1871. [.Nfi- pp. 448 9.] 

BICE, Charles; b. July H. 1844, St. Enodcr : 
ftl. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1868, P. 1880. Mi la. A Lepers* 
Island (New Heltrides) Ac,, 1K73 8U ; Banks 
Island, 1881 (and Norfolk Island i»rt uf the 
period 1877-81) [p. 448, mid Translations, 
Melanesia, p. 806]. 

NAYLOR, Thomas Beasby, M.A. A Nor- 
folk Idand (Prisons), 1841-3. Ret. ill [p. 394]; 
fr. HAW. [p.901]. 

El BILL, W, ; of. St. John's Coll., N.Z. ; i>. N.Z. 
A Ken gone or Mari*, 1862-6. Died there 
April 98, 1865, of dysentery [pp. 434. 446]. 

N0RBB, George Hunn ; b. 1799, Irelitnd; the 
first Missy, to Pitcairn island. A Pitcairn 


Idand. 1853-6 ; Norfolk Island, 1856-84. Died 
Not. 1884 [pp. 452-5]. 

PALMER, John: o. D. 1863, P. 1867, Mela. 
& Mnta Au„ 1865-73 ; Norfolk Island (and 
visiting Bunks, Solomon Islands, Ac.), 1874-83 

pAiSt! L. S] 'r#v N.Z. list above.] 

*BABAWIA, George; the first (native) Mdan- 
i-rinn clergyman. a native of Vcnua, Lava 
Island ; nt. b\ S.L’.«. aid at Kohlmarama and 
N.l. ; o. 1). Dre. 21, 1868. Mela., P. 1873, Anck. 
A Mota, 1868-81 [n. 448]. 

BC0TT, George ; b. Juno 17, 1838. Scotland ; ed. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh Vulva.; (cx-Fresby- 
tcriaii ;) o. D. 1880, 8yd. ; the first (and as yet 
only ) S.P.G. Missionary to New Caledonia. & 
Noumea, New Caledonia, 1881-4. Res. [p. 451]. 

TH0RMAN, Thomas Pelham Waters; 5. June 9, 
1859, Broinlrv-by-Bow ; u. D. 1884 Jam., P.1886 
Mela. A Norfolk Islaud, 1886-93 [p.455]. 


FIJI (1680-92)— 3 Missionaries and 3 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LXX., pp. 456-60.] 


(Fiji In m initially under tho jurisdiction of the Bishop of London . ) 


V£0 YD, William (from MHhoume) : the first 
Anglican Wim. to Fiji (1*70). A (&1M1.) 
Zmka» 1885-99 [pp. 456-60]. 

John Praia, BX Jesus Coll. Ox.; 


Angr. 17. 1855, Egluysfacta ; «. D. 1884, 
. 1886, Llan. A Suva, 1886-99 [pp. 459-601. 
)LE, Alfred; e. D. 1880 Mela, P. 1886 Graf. ; 
to first 8.P.G. Missy, to Fiji. & Basra and 
Etta, 1880-4. Acs. [p. 468]. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS (1862-92)— 87 Missionaries and 5 Central Station. 
[See Chapter LXXI., pp. 460-4.] 

(Dioceae of Hoxoujlv, founded 1861.) 


BAUTI8. William Henry; ed. S.A.C. ; o. 
B, 188S.R1887.Hono. A (1) Honolulu, 1886 ; 
lehaina, dko. 1887-91 : (1) H, 1898 ; Ir. Gen. 
[p. 878] ; [p. 488, and Translation*, Japan one, 
pi 80Q. 

*HBW, Woo Too (o Chinese) ; o. D. 1898; Hono. 
A Honolnlu [p. 488]. 

U11XDUV, Thomao; b. London; ed. S.A.C.: 
Ob D. 1879, P. 1874, Hon. A Lalioiua, 1879-4 ; 
tr. B. 0. [p. 880]. 

XBXDOXE, John (tr. Guiana [p. 887]). A Wai- 
luku, 1878-7 ; tr. Europe [p. 993]. 

DAVIS, Bemud Henry ; b. April 7, 1838. Kart- 
comb^ Oloe. ; Af. warm. Coll. ; o. 1). 1H8H 
Edln., F. 1878 Hon. A (1) South Kona, 1872-8 : 
Lahainn, 1877-9; (1) B.K., 1H8U-9S. 

DUNCAN, Alexander, M.A. St. Andr. L'niv. ; 

Ob H. 1877 Kx., P. 1883 Graf. A Lahniim, 1886. 
ZLXnrGTOV, Joseph James ; o. D. 18G4, F. 
1887, Hono. A Kami, 1885 ; Honolulu, 1886 ; 
Oahre, 1867-8. Ret. 

GALLAGHER, Peyton (from tlio UA). A 
Honolulu, 1865-8. Ret. ill. 
eOWEH. Herbert Henry; b. May 29, 1864, 
Yarmouth; ed. S.A.C.; ». D. lKHfl, P. 1889, 
Hono. A Honolulu, 1890-1 [p. 463] ; tr. H. Col. 

[p. 880]. 

GROBEB, Charles Reton, B.1). (tr. X. Scotia 
[pp. 861-9]). A Lahainn nnd Wailuku, 1880-4 ; 
tr. Perth [p. 905]. 

HARRIS, Very Rev. Thomas, M.A. Jesus Coll., 
Cam.; 5. Jan. 10, 1841, Coventry; o. D. 1804, 
P. 1865, Rip.; (Dean of Honolulu, 1865). 
A Honolulu, 1868-9. 

XRB0T80V, Edmund ; 5. Nov. 13, 1831, Otliaui, 
Kent ; ed. Curhl. Coll. ; o. D. 1859 Ox., P. I860 
Dor. ; ono of tho first two S.P.U-. Miiwdoiiurics 
to Hawaiian la. A Honolulu, 1869 - 6 . Res. 
[p. 481], 

*XAAUWAI, W. Hoapili (ex-offlccr in Hawaiian 
An yj y o. J) n Hono. A Lahaina, 1866-7 


HITOAT, Vlnoent Howard; 5. Har. 11, 1864, 
Lomlon ; ed. 8A.C. ; o. B. 1887, Houo. A La- 
haina and Wailuku, 1890-9. 

KAOKIHTOBH, Alexander; b. Deo. 18, 1844, 
Leicester. A Honolulu, 1870-90 ; do„V 1891-9. 
[Translations, Hawaiian, pp. 804-5.] 

HABOH, Van. George, M.A. Or. ColL, Ox. ; 
b. 1830, Handley ; o. B. 1853 Sal.. P. 1853 Ex. ; 
one of the first two B.P.G. Hlndonarles to 
Hawaiian Is.; (Ardn. 1868). A Honolulu, 
1869-3 ; Oahu, 1864 ; Lahaina, 1881-70 
[p. 461] ; tr. to B. Col. [p. 880]. 

POST, R. B. (from New Jersey, UA). A Hono- 
lulu, 1806. 

BCOTT, William Richard, B.A. T.C.B. ; ft.Ap.15, 
1894, Plymouth ; a. B. 1848, P. 1849; Han. 
A Honolulu, 1862 3 ; lailiafna, 1863-4. 

STALEY, Rt Rev. Thomas Battleship, D.B. 
Qu. Coll., Cam. : o. D. 1846, P. 1847, Lon. Cons . 
first Uisliup of Honolulu, 1861, In fsunbeth 
ritlaeo Chapel. A Honolulu. 1868-70. Ret. 
1870 [pi». 461-3, and Translations, Hawaiian, 
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TURNER. 0. R. ; */. St. Mark's ColL, Chid. 
A Honolulu, 1867-9. 

TURTON, Zouoh Horace ; «/. Mag. Hall, Ox. ; 
o. D. 1877, P. 1878, Chi. A Lahaina, 18KS 3. 
Res. 

WARREN, E. (a Canadian); o. California. 

A Laliainu, 1867-9. Res. [p. 465]. 

W HALLEY, Herbert Francis Edward; rrf.SA.C.; 
o. D. 1HS1. P. 1883, Hon. A Lalmiiin ami Wai- 
luku. 1885-6. Res. 

WHIPPLE, G. B. (from tlic U-S.). A Wailuku, 
1866-9. Res. [p. 462]. 

WILBUR, B. A Wailuku, 1878 9. 
WILLIAMSON, Charles George: */. 8.A.C.; 
«. 1). 186*1, P. 1867, Hon. A Kona, 1867- 8 
LP. 483]. 

WXLLZS, Rt. Rev. Alfred, B.B. St. John's Coll., 
Ox. ; o. D. 1859, P. I860, Boch. Cons, (second) 
Bp. of Hunululu, Feb. 2, 1872, In Lambeth PaL 
Cliapcl. A Honolulu, 1879 -92 [p. 463, and 
Translatluiis, Hawaiian, p. 804 J. 


NEW GUINEA (1890-2)— 2 Missionaries and 1 Central Station. 

[See Chapter LXXII., pp. 464-6.] 

; v. D. 1886, P. 1887, Bvd. A Baunla, 1891-9 [p. 485]. 

A. Dur. ; ft. Feb. 14, 1861, W. Cowes ; ed. S.A.C. ; «. D. 1878, P. 



Died of fever at sea, Bee. 38 , 1891 [p. 485]. 


V. ASIA, 1820-02. 

580 Missionaries (199 being Natives) and 206 Central Stations, 
included in 18 Dioceses as set forth below ( see p. 900), &o. : — . 
(INDIA.) 

BENGAL (1820-92)— 104 Missionaries (39 Natives) and 22 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LXXV., pp. 473-600.] 

(Diooeaes of Cawltta, founded 1814 ; and Ciiota NAuronx, 1890. 

•ARTON, Portia (a Kol) ; o. D. 1880, P. 1885, 

Ode. A ChotaNagporo, 1880-91. 

D4RA0HAU, J. T. ; ed. Bp.'a Coll., Howrah. A 
Thliygunge, 1851-64. 

•DAN1UIA. Austere Nath, B.A. Oslo. Unlv. ; 


etl. Bp.'e ColL, Calc. ; o. B. 1888, P. 1887, Calo. 
A Calcutta (Bp.'a ColL), 1887. 

•BANERJRA, EriahnaHohua, D.L. (Hon.) Calc. 
Unlv.; a high-carte Brahmin and the Srsfe 
Bengali convert ordained in the Anglican 
Church ; ed. partly at Bp.'a O0U4 Howrah ; 0 . 
1839, Oslo. A Howrah (Prof. Bp.’e OolL)._1851- 

PP%^ead8enSl pKKT 
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i, 8.1 a D. 1871, CUo. A Bnrlmul, 
im-A lMadKb.188Orp.40S]. 

IATS0H, Frederick (a %rman. ex-Missy. of 
Berlin Lutheran Mission, Chafe Nagpore, for 88 
peon); a D. P. i860, Oslo. A Ranchi Ac., 
1860-88. Furlough, 1884; Pensioned 1886 [pp. 


481-8.480]. 

SATSQH,Ksa>y (brother 
of BlLJL) ; a B„ F. 186! 






I (Dorma from 


of above end ex-Mlssy. 

; a D. P.1889, CUo. AHasaribagh, 
Btotetoave, 1871; pensioned 1876 

O’, a A Calcutta, 1857-9. Kb. 

, O. A. (fr. Burma [p. 018]). ATdly- 
funflu 1861-7. Ret 
•KHUTTAOKARGEA, Bisasswar ; o. D. 1882, P. 

1887jCelo. & CUcnta, 1888-0 ; Howrah, 1800-8. 
BILLING, George, SLA. (fr. Madras [p. Oil]). 
8 . Calcutta (Dlociui. See.), 188S-7 ; fr. Madras 
Oil]. 

TEL, William; o. Lon., 1886. 8. Howrah 
ColL), 1827-8. Rn. 111. 

B.1. T. ; ed. Bp.'s Coll., Howrah ; o. D. 
184STf. 1847. Gala. 8. Tnllygungc, 1845-50 
[** p. 016] ; Calcutta, 1854-61 ; Furlough, 1868 ; 
Ret. 111. 1863 [n. 470]. 

•BODRA, Abraham (a Kol) ; a T). 1880, P. 1885, 
Colo. A Cliota Xagiiore, 1880 92 (Kathbori 
from 1880). 

•BODRA, Prabhuaay ; o. D. 1873, F. 1875, Calc. 
8, Ghota Nagpore, 1884-92. [Translations, 
Mundorl, p. 810.] 

BOMB, Frtderiok (a German, and ex-MI*sv. 
Berlin Lutheran Mission, Cliota Nagpore 1). 
I*. I860, Calc. 8 Ranchi, 1889-72 ; (Furlough, 
1878-8;) Ghota Nagpore, 1879-85. Furlough, 
1886: pensioned, 1888 [p. 496]. 

BONMAuD, Robert Louis; 6. Feb. 18, 1836, Cal- 
cutta ; ed. Da’s ColL, Howrah, and B.A.C. : a 
1861, Calc. 8. Howrah (Bp/sColU, 1861; 
Patna, 1 862-5 ; Calcutta, 1HG8-8 [n. 479]. 
BOWYER, James; ed. Bp.'* ColL, Howrah : a 
D. 1833, P. 1835, Cnlc. 8. Burripore. 1833-4 : 
Howrali. 1835 -13. Invalided, 1843 : 1844 

477, 483, 486, 492-3, and Translation*, 
ill, p. 805]. 

Frederick Charles, B.A. St. Ed. H. Ox. : 
ft. Feb. 8, 1855, Malmesbury ; a D. 1887, I*. 
1890. Calc. 8. Ranchi, 18N7-92. 

BRAT, William Homy. M.A. St. Jolm a * Cull., 
Gam.: ft. Sept. 16, 1843, Hastings: a 1). 1866. 
P. 1867, Dnr. A Calcutta (Diocesan Heererniy), 
1870-83 (3 1874-83). Rn. 

OKATTERTON, Eyre. M.A.. 1U>„ T.C.D. ; ft. 
July 22, 1863. Monkstown. Ir. : o. D. 1887, P. 
IMS, Dur. 8. Hasaribngli. 1899 [p. BOO], 
•OHOUDHURY, Bhoboni Charon; nf. Bp.'* 
OoU„ Howrah ; a 1). 1855, P. 1857, Calf. 8. 
Howrah, 1857-86 (and Tollygungr, 1861). 
Pensioned. 1887 [;». 478]. 

CHRISTIAN, Thomas ; n. Lon. 8. Calcutta Ac.. 
1828-4: Bhagilpoor (Kajniniial Ac.), 1824-7. 
Died Dec. 18. 1827. of fever [pp. 478, 490-1, 
anil Tra nslation*, Pulmri, p.Hlu]. 

k, T. A. (an Eurasian, brother of II.E.C. 
1]) : orf. Bp.'* C«»1U Howrali ; o. D. 1857, 

8. Howrah, 1857 -0 ; f r. Burma [p. 018], 

00R, John William. D.D. Lamb. 1877 ; ft. Kept. 
12, 1824, Lancashire ; e,l. S.A.C. ; o. 1). 1862, 
P. 1866, Gale. 8 . Barrlpnrc, 1862-4 : Howrah, 
1861-82 (as Tutor. 1868-74. And Prin#pal, 
1875-R3)of Bp.’* Coll. Pensioned, 1884 [p.790J. 
CORNELIUS, Stephen lyethsnl (a Tamil) ; a 
D. 1886, Cato., pT 1888. Madras. A Calcutta, 
1888-7 ; fr. Madras [pp. 911 and 480]. 
aim, StariM, 8b John*. Ontt, Cm. 8. 
Howrah (Plot. Bp/iCoU.), 1 W 8 -T. Ka.ni 

siunra, cuU. i«x, m.a. t.c.d.: j. 

April 14, MU. IreUnl; ». D. 18M. F. MW, 
Kllmore. A Haoarir 


*BXT GOPAL, C&uaier ; a. D. 1871. AMogn- 
hat 1886-927 

•DHAN, Antoni (a Kol) ; a D.1878, Cato. 8. 
Ghota NagporO 875-92 (Dorma f 

•DHAN, Kanmaaih (a Kol) ; o. D. 1 
Gale. A Cbota Nagpora, 1880-“ 

1880-00 : da RanonL 1801-3. 

BREW, William; ft. Dea 6, 1840,86. Columb, 
Cor. ; a D. I860, P. 1887, Gate. A Barripore, 
1865-83. Fnrlongh, 1884-6 [p. 488]. 

BRIBim#, OharlesEdnrand (from Ceylon); ft. 
1819 ; Ml. Ba's ColL, Howrah; a D. 1815, P. 
1887, Cato. A Barripore, 1886-68 ; Tollygnnge, 
1854-71. Died Oofe. 7, 1871 [pp. 484k 486-8,408, 
and Translations, Bengali, p. 806]. 

SRXBERG, J. G. (brother of C. E. D.) ; ed. Bp.'s 
ColL, Howrah ; a 1848, Cato. A Mograhat, 
1845 and 1851 -8 [see p. 017 tor 1846-50] ; Barri- 
pore, 1855. Died Nov. 16, 1858, of liver oom- 
pl alnt, on voyage to Australia [pp. 487-8]. 

DUNNE, B. H.G. ; ed. Ba’s ColL, Howrah ; a 
D. 1868, P. 1870, Calc. ATollyguuge, 1868-71 ; 
Calcutta, 1871 ; Burisaul, 1878 [ice p. 816] ; Cal- 


cutta, 1 885. Rn. [a 495]. 

TT, Roger; ed. Bp/s ColL, Howrah ; a D. 
4,P. 1875, r ■ ■ “ - - 


native Portuguese Indian); a 1836, Lon. A 
Howrah, 1816-84 (Rn. 1884) ; Tuntook, 1839- 
«. POutooed 1811 (pp. 477, 402-1]. 


•BUTT. 1 

1874, P. 1875, Calc. A Ranchi, 1875-88; Col- 
rutta, 1883 4 [p. 407; and Translations, 
Hindi, p. 807] ; tr. N.W.P. [p. 010]. 

EVANS, Robot William, D.D. Lanu. 1880; «A 
Bp.'* C«1U Howrah. A Howrah (Bp.'s CldL). 
1802-5 [ur p. 918] ; Calcutta, 1868-7L 

FLEX, Oaoar (ex-German Lutheran Missy.) ; a 
D. 1877, P. 1878, Calc. A Husaribogh. 1877-9 ; 
(sick-leave, 1880;) tr. Trinidad [p.881]. 

FLYNN, David Joseph ; 5. Nov. 8, 1857, Ferae- 
pore, Ind. ; ed. R.A.CL ; a. D. 1884, P. 1888, 
Calc. A Rancid, 1884-6 [see p. 017] and 1688- 
92. 

•OHOSE,BorodaC. (a convert from Brahmoism); 
ed. Bp.’s Coll, Howrah : w. D. 1875, P. 1877, 
Calc. A (1 ) Calcutta, 1875-7 ; Cliota Nagpore, 
1878-9; (I) C, 1886-1 ; Howrah, 1882-9; (1) 
C\, 1890-2. 

•GHOSS, Jnddonath : ed. Bp.'s (toll., Howmh; a 
D. 1847, Cato. A Howrali Ac, 1847-50; RaU, 
1847 53 : Mograhat Ac, 1854-60. (Licence with- 
drawn by his Bishop.) 

•G0REH, Nehemioh (a learned Brahman, Mah- 
ratta by birth) ; ed. at Benares : a D. 188AF. 
1870. A Calcutta (Cathedral Misslou), 1868- 
70 [n. 5R2 ; and Translations, Hindi, p. 808, 
and Morutlii, p. 809], 

•GUPTA, Ram Kanta Bass : o. D. 1886, P. 1889, 
Calc. A Sniiderbumis, 1 890-2. 

HAMILTON. George Frederic, B.A. T.O.D. ; ft. 
July 28, 1868, Limerick; o. D. 1891, Dub. A 
Haiarihagli, 1893 [p. 50U]. 

HARRISON, Henry Joseph; ed. Bp.'s ColL, 
Howrah ; a D. 1848, P. 1850, Calc. A Dhan- 
glintta Ac., 1848-54 : Barripore, 1855-70; Tol- 
ly grunge, 1871-83; Barripore, 1884-6. Pen- 
sioiied 1887 [p. 604]. 

EAUGHT0N, G. B. ( B.A. M'or. ColL, Ox. A 
llowmh, 1830-1. Ret. after six months* ser- 
vice. 

•KEHBO, Nark as (a Mnn.la Kol); a D. 1878. 
A Chuta Nagpore, 1873-92. 

HIGGS, Edward H. A Barripore, 1881; fr. 
Amam [p. 017]. 

HOLMES, Frederiok, RA. S L John's ColL, Cam. 
A Howrah (Prof. B|a's ColL), 1826-18. Kn- 
sioned 1886 ; died in England Oct. 1850 [p. 477]. 

HUNTER, Thomas William, 1LA. Hert. ColL, 
Ox. : ft. Kb. 8, 1852, Oan, Bus. ; aD. 1876, Lea, 
P. 1878, Calc. A Calcutta (Asst. XMoeaSeny.), 
1877-0. Am. 

•J AZARIN G AH (aMundaKd): a D.1878, Cato. 
A Cbota Nagpore, 1873-0. Died July 20, 1870, 
from enlarged spleen. 

• JA8XAN, Banlsl (a Kol); a D. 188% 0U& A 
OUota Nagponb 1080-9A 
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JONES, Baidal ; ft. India ; erf. Bp.*s OoIL, Howrah; 
o. D. 1818. P. 1884, Oalo A Tollygunge, 
1818-88. Died July 10, 1888, of Aropw [pp. 

* i^lSS^TnuaSationa. Bengali, pTfilO#]. 
•XAOHOEAP, Marihdam (an Uraon Kol); o. 

D. 1878, Clialo. A Chota Nagpore, 1878-98. 

• ZA0H0&AP, Parnpeahad (a Kol) ; o. D. 1875, 
P. 1880, Gale. A Chota Nagpore, 1878-98. 


P. 1880, Gale. A Chota Nagpore. 1878-98. 

IAT, William, D.D. Snb-Reotorand Fellow Lino. 
OoIL, Ox. A Howrah (Principal Hp.'o Coll.), 
1849-68 (anil Dinoiu Secy. from 1850 ). An. IU. 
[Tran slations, BengalLpp. 805 -6.] 

KENNEDY, Kenneth William Stewart, M.A., 
M.D, T.C.D. : ft. Oct. 10, 1865, Kllmoru ; o. D. 
1890, Dub. A Haxuribagh, 1898 [p. 500], 

KRUGER, Frederick (an ex-ftcrumn Lutheran 
Missy.) ; o. D. 1R78, Coin. A Chatham, 1 875-86 ; 
(sick-leave, 1887-9:) Ranchi. 1889-92. Pen- 
aioneil 1898 [p. 498, anil Translations, Ho, 

uEnn&iDOE. William Matthews (tr. N.W.P. 
[p. 916]). A Patna, 1804--7, ninl Dl impure, 
1868-7 [p. 4911 ; tr. N.W.P. rp. 910]. 

L0G8DAEL, Arthur; b. Doc. 17, 1H54, Lincoln ; 
e,t. 8.A.C. : n. D. 1883, P. 1884, Cnlo. A. (Until 
Nogpora, 1882-3 [jw p. 916] ; Rauclii, 18*1-9 ; 
Olialbam. 1890-2. 

LUSTY, George Henry ; h. Mur. 85, 1 868. Clieltcn- 
ham ; «/. 8.A.C.; o. 1). 1K91, Cliotu Nag. A 
Ranolil, 1HBI-8; Marlin, 1802. 

MALAN, S. 0., B.A. St. F..1. Hull Ox. A 
Howrah (Prof, at Bpi's Coll. ), 1 838 9. Rea. ill. 

•MAM JAN, Xorkaa (11 Kol); o. D. 18HU, Cuk\ 
A Ohobi Nugpore. 1880-92. 

HILL, William Hodge, D.D. ami Fellow Tri. 
GolL, Cam. ; oue of the first two S.P.U. Mimics, 
to India. A Howrah (tint Princlpul of 11 ji.'* 
GolL), 1821-37. lift. Dlt^l Chrlxtmiu Duv 1853 
[pp. 47-1. 491, 676, 591, 789-90, 799; uml Trans- 
lation*. A rabic, p. 805, ami Sanscrit, p. RIUJ. 

e JOTTER, Gopol Ohunder (n Benimli); «/. 
Bp.’* GolL, Howrah; a D. 1*13. l*. 1811, Cal.*. 
A Howrah. 1813-9, 1854-65; Calcutta, 185U-3, 
1866-73: Mogmliat. 1873. 

• HITTER, Peter Luckin-Namin ; n. D. 1869, 
P. 1874, Calf. A. Tnllygungu, 1869-70; Jlianjni, 
1871-89. Pensioned 1890. [Translations, Ben- 
gali. p. 806.] 

X00R, Robert Henry : A Up.’* GolL, Howrah : 
o. U. 1864 Calc., P. 188-1 < Sul. A. Patna, 1865-7 


EXOKARDT, Vrederiak Henry, 1LA. dorp. Ch. 
Goa, Gam. ; A Feb. 11, 1887,6alxo; aD 1880, 
P.1881. Dur. A Calcutta (Dloen. See.), 1884-i; 


A ilTOA | l/liii M. UMI 

tr. Madras fp. 914]. 
IEUTHSR, John (tr. 


[p.49l];fr.Ctul.[p.8R8] 
MOORE. A. Henry: h. 1 


ORE. A. Henry: ft. 1813; «/. Up. 1 * Gull., 


REUTHER, John (tr. N.WA [p. 916]). A Oat 
ontta, 1876-7. Sea. 

•R0BA, Kriatehitfe (a Kol); 0. D. 1880, P.1888, 
Gale. A Chota Nagpore, 1880-99. 

•SANDEL, Hari Hu; o. 1886, OUo. A CU- 
entta, 1886-87. Died Sept. 4, 1887 [pp. 481-3]. 

SARJAHT, X. G. A Howrah, 1885. Bn. 10. 

BZXPBOH, Thomas Carter (of the Clergy Orphan 
School, Eng., Mont to Hp.'e OoIL, Gala, for 
training, 1825): 0 . D. 1833, P. 1834, Ohio. 
A Howrah, 1814-9. Pensioned 1850. 

•SINGH, Daoud (W. Luther) (ox-Mimy. 
llorlin Lntliuraii Mission, Ohota Nagpore) ; 
o. D. 1869, P. 1872, Gale. S. Ranchi Ac., 
1869-82 ; Chatham, 1883-92 [p. 496 and Tram 
latlnnx, Hindi, p. 8071. 

SKELTON, Thomme, M.A. ami FolL Qu. OoIL, 
Cum. (tr. Delhi [p. 918]). A Howrah (Bp.'a 
Coll.. Prof. 1863-6. ami J*rlnvlpnl 1887-9 
Ip. 790] ). Sick-leave, 1871 ; penuloned 1873. 

SLATER, Samuel, D.D. Lamb.. 1882 ; *r/.K.O.L. ; 
a 1). 1845 Lnn.,1*. 1847 Culc. A Culeqtta, 1847- 
50 : Howrah ( Prof. Up.** Coll.), 1851-60. Sea. 
[n. 479, ami Translations, Urdu, p. 812]. 

SMITH, W. O'Brien: A. 1817: n/. Bp/s Coll., 
Howrah; #1. D. 1842. P. 1813. A Howrah, 
1813 50: Calcutta, 1851-71 [pp. 479 80, and 
Translations, Bengali, p. 8061. 

BTEWART. R. H..M.A. Wor.ColUOr. A. Howrah 
(Prlu. nf lip. 's Cull.), 1873-1. lira, [p.790], 

STREET, Arthur Wallis, Pmn. Coll., Ox. A. 
Howrah ( Prof, of Up.'* GolL), 1839 51. Died 
April 29, 1X51, of illness contracted while rlult- 
Ing Missions [11 488], 

THOMAS, P. W. ; */. Bp/s Coll., Ilownli : o. D. 
1865, P. 1867, Culu. A. Tollygunge, 1865 6 ; 
Mngrnhnt, 1X66 9; Calcutta, 1869-70; Barri- 
porc, 1X71-3. IHeil April 24, 1873, of lever uml 
tlirnat disease [ p. 479]. 

«TIRKEE, Nathan fa Kol.): o. D. 1880, Calc. 

A. Chota Nagpore, lx4n 92. 

*T0TI, Athanaeiui (an Union Kol) ; a D. 1873, 
V. 1875, Calc. A. Chota Nneporc, I873-B2. 

TWEDDLE, William: a York. A Howrah, 
1821-7: ami Tollygunge, 1826 -32. Died Dec. 
1832. of Jungle fever jpp. 477, 482-3, 486]. 

VALLINGS, Frederic Rom. M.A. Tr. OoIL Cam.; 
ft. 1X25, Isuulnn: 11. D. 1H57. 1*. 1858, Sah A. 


JInwmh : o. D. 1839, P. 1845, Calc. A. BurriiKirc, 
1839-50 [pp .48iS-8]. 

•X0RSA, Maritas fa Kol) ; o. D. 1875, Calc. A. 
Cliota Nngpore, 1875-92. 

MORTON, william. A. Tollygnngc &«•., 1X23- 5: 
Ghliiriiiruh, 1X25-30, 1831, 1833 6 ; in Matir. |art 
Of 1830-3 ; Mldnapnrc, 1836 ; Herhumpon*. 1X37. 
Rea. ill [p)).47H, 482. 491-2, 675 6 ; mul Trans- 
lation*. BuiigiiU, pp. 8l>5 -8]. 

•MTJKERJI, Peary Mohun ; a D. 1880, P. 1881, 
Gale. A(l) Calcutta, 1HH0-3; Tollygunge, 
1SX4 9; (1)0., 1X90 -2. 

MURRAY, JomM Arthur, B.A. T.C.T). : ft. 1865, 
Alveratnko : o. D. 1888, p. 1889, Dull. A. 
Hnsarlhagh, 1832 [p.600], 

•MATH, Molly Mohun ; ed. Bp.'s Coll,, HouTah ; 
a D. 1870, P. 1876, Cato. A. (I) Ifarripnro, 
1871) ; (2) Dhanghittft, 1871-2 : Galenttu, 
1878-9; (2)1). 18X2-92. Pensionnl, 1892. 
O'GONMOR, William, 1LA. Dub. Uul v.; ft. Any. 7, 
1862, Tium : a I). 1891, 1\ 1892, Armagh. 
A Rancid, 1892. 

•PAUL, Rroje Nath : a D. 1862, Cain. A Moor- 
pore . 1862-85. Died Nov. 30, 1885 [p. 493 1. 
PRTTINATO, F. F. (an Italian ami ex-llomnn 
Cath. Govt. Cliaplain). A. Howrah, 1859-GO; 
PotnA I860. Sea. ill [p. 494]. 

•PRABHU, Bhang (a Manila Kol) ; 0 . D. 1873, 
Goto. A Chute Nngnore, 1873-83. 
•PXABUIAXAY, Sihafa Kol); a D. 1880, 
CUc. A Cf -ta Nagpore, 1880-6. 


Calcutta c UliK-n. Secy.). 1860-72; Nanelil, 
1X72 6. Dicil ut hca Deo. 29, 1876, on voyage 
rn England nil sick-leave [p. 49H]. 

▼ARNZER, M. John Joseph ("Father Felix”), 
an Italian nml ex-Rnmiin Cath. (iuvt. Cliap- 
lain. A. Patna, 1H6U-72 (Furlough, 1864-7) 

wSitusI 1 ,' Arthur W. A. Howrah (BjvV GolL), 
1810 I. 

WE1DEMAN, George E., M.A.aud Pell. St. Cath. 
If nil., Cam. A. Ilowmh (Prof, of Bp/n Cull.), 
1X43 52. Drowned April 3, 1852, liv oamislug 
nf iMNit while visiting near Howrah. [Trans- 
latloii-i, Hcliniw, p. 807.] 

WHITEHEAD. Henry, M.A., Fell. Tr. GolU Ox. : 
A. Doir. 19, 1853, Brighton : a I). 1879 0&.I 1 . 
18X0 Can. A Calcutta ( Principal of Bp.'* 
WD . 1881-92 [pfi. 476, 490, 790]. 

WHITLEY, Edward Hamilton, ILA. Qn. Gnll., 
Cum.: ft. Aug. 13. I860, Mwwwrie; aD. 1889, 
P. 189 0, Dx. A llonoliL 1801 2. 

WHITLEY, Rt Rev. Jabes Cornelhu, M.A. (tr. 
Delhi [p. 91 8] ). A llauchl, 1869-90. Gnu. first 
Bp. of Cliola Nagpore, Mar. 23, 1890, at Ranchi 
[pp. 496-7, 499, 790; ami Translations, Hindi, 
PP. 807-8, and Mnmlarl, n. 810], 

WITHERS, George e Udney, HA. Tr. Coll., 
Choi. ( D.D. Lambeth, 1845) ; ft. 1808L A How- 
rah fProf. of np.'a COIL, 1828-41 : and Mud* 
paL 1842-8, Penifoneil 1818; died Feb. 12, 
1878. at R i ch mond [a 7901. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY, Ac. (1826-99)-Sl« Mtoriwaries (108 NatifM*) 
and 70 Central Station!. [See Chapter LXXVL, pp. 601-68.] 

(Dioceses of Madras, founded 1815 ; Trava score and Oocinx,* 1879 ; Tdcoevkllt, proposed.) 

; o. D. 1840, Madr. | BRITTEN, Alfred, BJL Unlv. Coll„ Dur. ; ft. 

~ 1864, London ; of. SJLC. ; o. D. 1881 

18jM Bp. Sargent. m AKalwped, 1888 ; 


A Tanipro, 1840-4. 

♦ABRAHAM, Gnanamuthoo ; «f. S.P.G. Coll,* 
Madr.io.D. 1879, P. 1882, Bp. Cold. A Kiuninul, 
1879-83 • Nagnlnponun, 1888-6 ; Tanjorc, 
1887-92. Died Murali 80, 1892. 

♦ABRAHAM, Samuel Yeaadian, B.A. Madr. 
Unlv.; fd. S.P.G. ColL, Madr. ; o. D. 1 888, Madr. 
8 . Madras, 1 1888 [Translations, Tamil, p. 812]. 

♦ABRAHAM, Vedsnayagsm ; «/. K.P.G. Coll., 
Madr.; o. D. 1886, Bp. Cahl. 8. Uamusil, 
1886-92. 

♦ABRAHAM, Visuvasam; o. D. 1873 Madr., P. 
1879 Bp. Gold. 8. Nawirctli, 1 873-92. 

ADAXB0H, Thomas; erf. &A.C.; o. D. 1871, 
Madr. 8. Suwycrpuram, 1871-85 ; Bangalore, 
1886-8. Died at Bangalore, Sept. 1, 188R, of 
s mall-p ox [pp. 793-4], 

♦ APBIB ALAJB, D. ; e. D. I860, Madr. AAney- 
oadoo, 1860-3, 1865 80 (Cumbm-ouum, 1864*). 
Penaloneil 1880 ; died 1891. 

ADOLPHUS, Thomas Philip ; b. Madr. rn;.-. ; 
erf. Sawycrpamm Sera. ; o. D. IrtiK rVilnm.,P. 
1861 Madr. 8. Sawrtnrpunuu, 184H-9; Pntlm- 
kotet, 1860-3 ; Taiijoro, 1861; Trichtuopoly, 
1866-77; Caneiulagnndy, 1878-81. I’ciittloucd 
1881 ; died Sept. 18. 1892, nt Tricliinopolv. 

•APPAVOO, John ; o. D. L89U, Madr. 8. Kal- 
sapari, 1890-3. 

♦AROOLAPPEH, G. 8. Chindadrepettah, 1845 - 
611. 

•ARULAPPEN, David for “A. David "i; 
the first 8.P.G. native clergyman in Madras 
Diocese ; fd. Tanjore Mission School : o. D. 
1854, Miulr. 8. Sawycrpurum. 1 s5|-h; Pmhl- 
’ “ Died - ■ 


►nil uet. 9, 1865, Of a 


amputliur, I86G-5. 
carbuncle [p. 63H. 645], 

•ARUMANAYAGAM, Gnanakan, B.A. Miulr. 
Univ. ; erf. S.P.G. CoU., Miulr. ; a. D. 1886, i\ 
1890, lip. Odd. A Tuticoriu, 18*6-92. 
•ARUXAMA YAG AM. Vedamonikam: «. I). 

1887, Bp. Cold. A. TinneveUy district, 1887-92. 
•A8ZRYATHAM. Samuel: fd. AIMS. ('nil., 
Mailr. ; o. D. 1887, Bp. Cold. A TinneveUy 
diAtrlct, 1887-92. 

♦ABXRYATHAM, Bathianafthan ; nt. S.P.G. Poll., 
Madr.; o. D. 1886, Bp. Cold. A Anaigudi. 
18 88-8 ; TinneveUy district, IS89-SI2. 

•BARKY AN ATHAN, Devaaagam Buppan ; 
S.P.O, Coll., Madr. ; o. II. 1885. V. isse. Madr. 
A Salem, 1886-6 ; Kndakurvi, 1887-92. 

DEBT, James Kershaw: n. D. 18-12, P. 1845, 
Madr. A Minium, 1842-4 : Christ lanognini, 
1845 -66. i?tv. ill (nssintcil annually by 8.F.G. 
to 1869). Died Vicar of Lane End, April 5, 
1889 

1XLDERDE0K, Jehu. A Chittnor. 1842 4. 
BILLING, George, M.A. St. John's Coll., Cura. : b. 
Kov. 20, 1847, Wye, Kent ; o. I>. 1871. P. 1873, 
Moilr. A Sawycrpuroiu, 1871 : Xasareth, 
1873-3 : Rainmut, 1873-82 ; Madras (Dloc. Sec.). 
1882-3; Furlough, 1884-5 ; (in Calcutta. 1885 -7 
[p. 900]); Ilomiind, 1888-9; Hick-leave, 1889. 
Pensioned 1891 [pp. 557-60]. 

BLAKE, William Herbert, M.A. Tr. ColL. Cam. : 
A Ang. 30. 1849, High Ldgh, Clies. ; o. D. 72, 
F. 1873, Lio. A (1) Tunjnrc, 1874-5 ; Cninlm- 
oonum , 1876-7 ; (1) T„ 1878 92 [pp. 616, 794]. 
BOWER, K., D.D. Lamb, (an Eurasian) : «>. D. 
1843, P. 1846, Madr. ; received Lambeth Degree 
D.D. in 1813 in recognition of his services as 
reviser of Tamil Ulbfo A Tnnjore, 1841-5 ; 
Vedtarpuram, 1846-67 ; Madras, 1858-75, 1879- 
83; Gombaconum, 1876-8. lVnsioiied 1884; 
died Bept. 3. 1885, at Puhuncottah [pp. 514, 
517, 795, and Translations, Tamil, pp. 811-13]. 


Jnno 16, 1864, London ; erf. SJLC. ; o. D. 1881 
Miulr., P. 1884 Bp. Sargent* AKalsapail, 1883; 
MamgaL 1884-93 [pp. 666, 796]. 
BROTHERTON, Thomas, BJL Cor. Ch. ColL, 
(him. ; 6. 18uD, Boston, Lin. ; o. P. 1887, Madr. 
A (V1H86) ( l ) Tau jorc, 1837-41 ;Canandagoody, 
1812-4 ; Conihucomim, 1845 ; (1) T., 1846-9 ; 
Madron, 1850 7 ; Bawycrpunun, 1867-9; do, and 
Nuoruth, 1860-9 [pp. 520-1, 642, 793; and 
Translation)!, Tumll, p. 811]. 

BUTLER, Montagu Russell ; 6. July 30, 1862, 
Citrines ; Om D. 1881, P. 1883, Lon. A ? 1883-4. 
He*. 

0AEMMERER, Augustus Frederick ; ft. April 3, 
1840. Nazareth; erf. Bp.’s OnlL, Howrah, and 


r. Bji. s i _ 

H.A.C. : o. I). 1835, P. 1837, Madr. 8. V< 

“ reth, 18J 

Pensioned 1862 ; died Si 


1836-8: Xaxaretli, 


1838-68 ; Tanjore, ■sot 
iSep.2,1891, atTmnquebar 
[Pit. 515, 531, 535-G, 639, 557; and Transla- 
tioiiH, Tamil, pp. HI 1- -121. 

CALDWELL, It Bov. Robert, LL.D. Univ. 
Ulan. aiul Hon. D.D. Unlv. Dur. ; ft. May 7, 1814 ; 
arviL Miulr. .Tan. 8, 1838 (Missy. L.ML8., 1888- 
41) ; o. D. 1841, P. 1842, Madr.; com. Asst Bp. 
to Bp. Miulr. March II, 1877, in Calcutta Catb. 
•A KicyciiKooily, Xov. 1841-83 ; Tatlcorin,1888- 
91. He*. .Ian. 31, 1891 ; died Ang. 28, 1891, at 
Puliiny Hills Lpp. 532,534-6, 639-41,643-4,547- 
52, 5AS, 5CU, 625 ; and Translations l 9»«n , 
p. 811]. 

0ALTH0RP. Charles, HA. St. John's ColL, Cam. ; 
o. Tam. 8. (1 ) Vcpery, 1H33-5 ; Tanjore, 1836- 
4u : ( lj Y., 1840. Dicul 1841 [p. 506], 

CARVER. B. A Madras, 1842-5. 

•CHRISTIAN, Bathianadhan ; o. D. I860, P. 1878, 
Miulr. & TinneveUy district, 1809-86. 

OLAY, John j rrf. Vcpery Seminary ; o. D. 1854, 
P. 1856. Mailr. A (1) CiuMapah, 1854-5 ; 
( 2 ) Mntinlpnd. 1855-65; ( 1) C.. 1866-71 ; (2) M., 
1*72- 84. Died 1881 [pp. 564, 5G6 ; and Tnuu- 
luTions. Tflngu, p. 812], 

C00MBEB, Valentine Daniel; fd. Bn.*s ColL, 
Howrah : o. D. 1831, P. 1834. A Tanjore, 
1834-6 : Combacoiium, 1837-44. Died 1844 [p. 
519. and Translations, Tamil, pp. 811-12]. 

C00MB8, W. L. (brother of above) ; o. D. 1849, 
( 'ale. A A neyendoo 1 840- 58. Died 1858 [pp. 
522-31. 

•CORNELIUS, Stephen Iyathorai (tr. Bengal 
[il 909]). A Bangalore, 1 889-92. 

OOtJLTRUP, 8. W. ; ed. Bp.’* ColL Howrah ; 
ii. ls||, Miulr. A Bangalore, 1844; Ncimpatam, 
1845 ; Aneycadoo. 1846 ; Chittoor anil Vellore, 
18(7-60 : TinneveUy, 1851 [p. 661]. 

COYLE, B. G.; o. S). 1854. P. I860, Madr. A 
Mailnra, 1 854 ; Pulney Hills, 1866-9 [see p. 898] ; 
Put-liiamputhur. 1862 6; Ramnnd, 1866-70; 
died jVpril 16, 1870, at Bangalore [p. 686]. 

•DANIEL, D. A Porevnr, 1878 ; Erungalore, 
1879: Alainbaukum, 18S1 -3. 

•DANIEL, 8. 8. Nasarvtli, 1876-8. 

•DANIEL, Samnel (the 1st TinneveUy YeUals 
who broke caste) ; nt. Saw\-erpnram and Snlll- 
vnn’s (ranlens : o. D. 1662, Madr. A TinneveUy 
di strict-, 1862-8. 

•DANIEL, flamnal Bwamidian ; fd. 8.P.G. ColL, 
Madras ; o, 1). 1886, P. 1889, Bp. CUd. A 
Puthiamputhur, 1886-9; Radliapnram, 1890-2. 

•DANIEL, Buvisduunutiiu ; o. D. 1886, Bp. CaU. 
A Edcyencoody, 1886-92. 

•DARMAKAH, D. A Edcycnguody, 1887-90. 
Dicill890. 

DARVALL, Thomas Elijah; ft. Feb. 21. 1864, 
Brixton; fd. AA.C.; o. D. 1883, P. 1885. A 
Tanjore, 1883-8 ; Xegnpatam, 1885-93. 


* Several of the Native Clergy In this division have appeared under different i 
tone* in the Annual Reports [see p. M8], 
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•SATIS, B. & Uodru, 1IM-71 rental 

IDiidMIlK 

•DAVID, Samuel Belaveadrum; o. D. 1887, 
P. 1888, Madr. A Madras, 1887-00. Jtcv. Lent 
to Coimbatore, IBM. 

•BAUD, Banthoeham. A ErnL 1888-98. 
•DAVID, Vsdamanikain s M. S.P.O. CUL, Madr. : 
o. Madr. A Madras, 1884-6 ; Seoniulerabad, 
1887-81 

•DXZRTAK, Balavendram; o. D. 1890, Madr. 

A Coddalorc, 1880 ; Mutyalapad, 188L-8. 
•DSSXGAOHARRY, Joseph : o. D. 1890, Madr. 

A Khlmpad, 1890-8 [p. 966]. 

•DEVAFIRIAH, David; o. D.1886, Bp. Calil. 

A Kutatthnr, 1886-9; Kdrycugoody, 1890-8. 
•DEVAFXRXAN, Gnanxpragaaam David; 0 . 
D. 1886, P. 1890, Bin Gakl. A Putliiumputhur, 
1886-9 ; tr. Maur. [p. 899], 
•DRVAPRA8AGAM. D. (orDEVAPRABADBN, 
D.); 0 .D. 1867, P. 1869, Madr. A l J Ul hlum* 
pntlinr, 1867-76 ; Tunjore, 1876-8. 
•DEVASAGAYAN, Samuel; «/. R.V.C. Cull., 
Madr.; 0 . D. 1888, P. 1888. Dp. Cal. A Marium, 
1866- 99 (lent but nut paid by S.V.G ). 
•DEVASAGAYAN, Bwamiadian ; 0 . D. 1867, 
P. I860, Madr. A Tinncvelly district, 1867-70, 
1876-99 (Ramnad, 1871-6). 

DODSON, Thomas Hatheway, M.A. Ex. Cull., 
Ox.; 9. May 11. 1869, Jtotherhuiii (Yka.); 11 . 
D. 1880, 1>. 1886, Ox. A Trieliinoiioly (Prin- 
cipal, College), 1889-92 [pp. 529, 794]. 
DOWNES, Horace George, A.K.C.L. ; 6. Mur. 28, 
I860, Saylham ; 0 . 1). 1886, P. 1887, Hue. 
A Kalsapail, 1888; Kurnool, 1889-00 : Xunilvul, 
1891-9 [pp. 666, 794]. 

DUWE8BING, Peter X. (a Daneonl. In Eng. 
1817). A Madras, 1828-31 (ami Vellore. 1830). 
Sick-leave, 1831. Rea. 1833 [pp. find, 6261. 
1AXN8EAW. John, M.A., Lambeth : K IW.2G. 
1881, Collie : tt!. K.l L 011 . : o. II. 1867. I*. 1858, 
Dip. A Sowyerpurani, 1869-63 ; furlough 1864. 
Rn. and tr. Europe [pp. 793, 923]. 

•ELEAZER, Onanamutthu; 0 . 1). 1886, P. 1889, 
Bp. Cald. A Chrlstlanagrum, 1886-92. 
•ELEAZER John ; o. I). 1862, P. 1886 , Miulr. A 
Bangalore, 1862-7(1; Ooxtwur, 1871-6; .Sulim, 
187 7 84. Pcimfoiifcil 1885. 

FLETCHER, James P. (ox-Catechlst in Kur- 
distan, p. 798); 0 . Ion. 1845, P. 1847. Moilr. A 
Krleycngoody, 1816; Canandagoody, 1816; 
Yepery, 1847-8. Rn. ill. 

FRANKLIN, G. ; o. I). 1849 Cnlr, V. Madr. A 
Moodaloor, 1849; Bnudalenr, 1852 -3 ; Cuddalura, 
1814 7. 

•ONANAXAN. C. Pakkiaaadhan, II.A. A 
Tntiourin, 1886-92. 

•ONANAXAN, Xathuranayagam ; */. S.P.C. 
Coll., Mailr. : 0 . 1). 1*71, P. 1874, Madr. A 
Xangoor, 18714; Vellum, 1875 ; Krungnlon:, 
1876-8 ; Tranipiehar, 1870 83 ; TinnuvHly 
district, 1880-92. 

•ONANAXOOTTOO, N. A Tiniievclly district, 
1857 -60. Died 1864. 

•GNANAXUTTXl Samuel, M. A. and Fell. 
Madras Univ.; 0 . D. 1885 Madr., I*. 1 886 Dp. 
Chid. A Madras (College), 1886 6; Kdcyun- 
goody, 1886-8; Trlcldiiopuly (College), 18HH- 

99. 

•ONANAmuTTU, Yedamonihum : «/. K.p.fj. 
ColU Madr.; 0 . 1). 1876, P. 1878, Bp. fw. 
A llnnevelly district, 1870-83; Trlelilnnimly, 
1884-90; Madras, 1H91-9. 

•GNANA0LIY00, Isaae; 0 . D. 1884, P. 1888, 
Madr. A Tunjore, 1884-8 ; Negspatan^ 1887- 

•CUTANA0LZV00, Jacob, BA. Univ. Madr.; 0 . 
D. 1887, Madr. A TrichiuopoJy (College), 1887- 

•ONANAOLZYOO, Joseph j 0 . D. 1876, P. 1878, 


Bp. Chid. A (1) Puthteputo, 1871; (9) 
Ramnad, 1876-86; (1) P. 1888-91 
•ONANAPRAOABAX, Arumaaayagami 0 .D. 
1884, P.1888, Madr. A Trichlnopoly, 1884-80 ; 
Melaseltlialal, 1881-9. 

•ONANAPRAOABAX, D. A Xasoroth Ac., 

' 1886-71. Died Jnly 18,1871. 

•ONANAPRAOASAa, Daniel. 8. Combaoonum, 
1872-8; Ramnad, 1887 02. 

•ONANAPRAOABAX, Xagalingn, BJL Madr. 
UuiT. ; r<i. Tunjore CdlL; 0 . D. 1884, P. 1888, 
Mailr. A Tunjore. 1881-99 [p. 516]. 

•ONAXAYUTXulA PakUanadhaa; crf.SP.G. 
(\)11 H Mailr. ; 0 . 1). 1870, P. 1889, Bpi Cold. A 
Ilaninnd, 1879 99. 

OODDEN, Arthur Joseph; b. Oct. 16, 1868. Kings- 
north, Knit; nl. B.A.C.; 0 . D. I860, P. 1899, 
Mailr. A Tanjore, 1899-2. 

GODFREY, S. A. : «/. Bp. v sColl., Howrah; 0 . 
D. ami P. 1842, Miulr. A Vellore, 1H42-9 (nml 
Chlttoor, 1845) ; Cumlmeonum, 1816- 96 ; Chium- 
dagno.lv, 1H67-0 [p. 619]. 

GODFREY, William AUison; «/. Bp.’s Coll., 
llowrali; o. 1). 18ku, Miulr. A Tunjore, 1H4U-2. 

GOLDSTEIN, J. P. (from Berlin Missy. Institn- 
thin) ; 0 . Miulr. A Dullest, 1837-9 : Yrlcliluo. 
pol y, I 8 H 1 1 hi. 5lu] ; tr. Trin. [p. 883]. 

GRIFFITHS, J. A Cochin. 1811 2 . Rea. 01. 

GUEST, John; 6 . not. 11, 1812, Quilon; (ex-agent 
of C.M.S. nml WMeymi Mi**. Socfetv :) 0 . D. 
slid I 1 . 1812, Mailr. A Shcomnoga ami Pnllcat, 
1812; Cmlilnlore, 1812-5; Knmgalore, 1846 - 9 ; 
Tim jure, I860 and 1864 73 (Vepery, 1844 and 
1HA1-G4> : Trlehlnupolv, 1873 7. Pensioned 
1878; died March I, 1892. 

KART, George Frederick; h. Oct. 3, 1867, Dover ; 
«/. S.A.C.; 0 . D. I son, Mailr. A Kalsuiod, 
1890-2 [p. 566]. 

HEAVY BIDE, John (the first nntiveJiom Eng- 
lish S.P.C1. Missy. In Tinlin). A Madras (Vepery 
Seminary *«.), 1829 31. Ret. Ill [mi. 4H6-6], 


Siniinary *«.), 1829 31. Ret. ill [m,. «M]. ‘ 
IEYNE, George Yates ; «/. Bn’s Cull.. Howrah 
0 . 1839, Mudr. A Madras, 1839 and 1846 


Muduiur, 1839 15; Trichlnopnlv, 1847 -53, and 
1857-63 ; Emnguiore, 1854-5; Oolcmon, 1856; 
XcguimMni, 1861 77. IVnsiuiuil I87H; dial 
lice. 1KHM hip. 528, 535]. 

HICKEY, W.; 0 . 1>. 1837, 1\ 1839, Mmlr. A 
Dimlignl, 1837 12; Trichinnnolv, 1843 4 nml 

1816 : Cmiaiiflngnrs^y. 1845 ; Madura do., 1817 - 
57; Cmuliucnnuin, 1H5K 61. Pensioned IW2; 
died 1870 hip. 555-7]. 

XIGGINB, Joseph. A Kalmisul, 1861-5 [pp. 
564 81. 

HOLDEN, David ; 6. 1897. Xcwy, Ir.: 0 . D. 
1H35. P. 1856, Mailr. A Trichlnopoly, 1855-6 ; 
Comhaninum, 1856 A Rick leave, 1858. 
XOUOXTON, George Dunbar, B.A. Xo flxc<l 
station. 1830 1. Rea. 

HOWELL, William rcx-UMJt. Missy.). A 
Viilaveram Ac., 1842 66. Peusiancil 1856 
hi. 563, and Translatlono, Telugu, p. HIS], 
HUBBARD, Charles; 0 . D. 1836 tom P. 1839 
Madr. A IMIamcottnh, 1* 81-7 ; Madura, 1K3K - 
42: Curhin, 1843; Muiialur, 1844; Madura, 
1845 0, ami Dindlgul, 1846 ; Gaimndaguoily, 

1817 68; Tranqunbur, 1869-71. Died Jan. 6, 
1871 [pp. 521-2,535,554]. 

HUZTABLE, Henry Constantine, Th. A.K.C.L. ; 
4 1825, Bristol: 0 . 1849, Lon. A Christiana- 
garain, 1849 61 ; Bnwycrpnraiu, 1852-6. Sick* 
leave 1857 [pn. 547, 70S]; tr. Maar. [p. 8991. 
•IGNATIUS, lnaxsimuthu ; ed. S.PA4. Cbll^ 
Mailr. ; 0 . D. 1865, r. 1869, Mudr. A (1) 
Trichlnopoly, 1866 8; Vcdiarpnram, 1M9-75; 
Chriatianagram, 1876 83; Bangalore, 1884-6: 
(OT, 1887-9; Mefttupatti, 1890-2. Pensioned 

XNXAN, Arthur, B.h. Dnr. Univ.: 6. Jan. 25, 
1864, Qrantham : erf. &A.O. ; 0 . D. 1879, P. 1880, 
Madr. A Mutlalpad, 1879-80 ; Kabapad, 1887- 
93 [p. 566]. 
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•xgMat A: #. d. lata, p. law, mix. a. 

WWW, 4. L. (ex-German Lutheran Missy. 
B.PXLK.) ; 0 . 1888. Cato. & Nazareth, 1836-& 
«eh4eaTB 1840-1 [pp. 501, 506, 535, and 
Transl ations. Tamil, m 8111. 

SHU, Arthur Laiffatn. A Madras, 1841-3. 
.Mol 1843 at sea, off Mauritius, on slekrleave. 
JARBO, Peter; ft. 1811, LomL; o. D. 1854, P. 
1856, Madr. 8. Puthukotei anil Putldamnu- 
thur. 1854-5. Sick-leave 1H56-7. 

JBUDkLIS, J. 0. 8 , Wallajapettah, 3816. 

«RV, Edmund, M.A. Ch. Ch., Ox. ; 6. Oct. 
17, 1845, Canterbury ; o. D. 1870, P. 1871, Ox. 8. 

•namajSn' jomph : «/. 

RP.G. ColL Madras ; o. D. 1881, P. 1888, 
Madr. A Trlcliinopoly, 1884-9 ; Arlyolur, 
1880 ; Cuddalore, 1891-8. 

•JOB. A. A Tinnevdly district, 1803-75; 
8. Vedlarpuram, 1876-8. 

JOHNSON, Allan; o. 1842, Mmlr. 8. Vepcrv, 
1842-4; Ramnail, 1845, 1847-2; Pnthnkotei 
Ac,, 1846-9 ; Cnmhaconmn, 1850-3 ; Nangoor, 
1854-62. Died July 1862 [p. 520, and Train*- 
lotions, Tamil, jx 812]. 

JOm, Edward Jarrett ; ed. Bp.'*Co11., Howrah ; 
o. Colo. A Tmijore, 1833 ; Ctubhtlore, 1834-42. 
Died [Translations, Tamil, p. 811], 

•JOSEPH, Daniel ; rr/.S.P.O. ColL, Madr. ; o. Ti. 
1H79, P. 1882, Bp. Calil. A Puihiotiiputliur, 
IH79-83 ; Puthukotei, 1HRI -92. 

•JOSEPH, Jacob; erf. S.P.G. Cull., Mailr. ; o. D. 
1888, Bp. Cold. A Itailliiipuruin, 1886-90; 
Kdeyenmoody, 1891-2. 

•JOSEPH, S. ; Om 1869, Miulr. A Tlncvdly dls- 
trict, 1869-83. 

HAT, William Heuy, M.A.. Wor. roll.. Ox. : ft. 
(let. 29, 1845, KnoiVsbnniugU ; o. D. 18GH Hoc., 
1*. 1871 Ur. Ail) Tonjim*. 1874 5 : CVnnha- 
conum, 1876-7 ; (1) T., 1878 81. /In. [pp. 516, 

HEARNS, James P. ; ft. 1825; n. D. 1851, P. 
1856, Madr. A Moodaloor, 1854- 5 ; Sawyer- 
poratn, 1866 ; Putlilamputlinr, 1856-73 ; Ton- 
jore, 1873 7. Died Doc. 9, 1877 ; his funeral 
ceremonies were performed at the expense of 
the Princess of Tanjnre, who also erected a 
memorial tablet in the churcli [pp. 615-16, 
5 31, 538. 542, 645, 557, 793]. 

RENNET, Charles Egbert. D.D. Lam. 1880; 
brought up a Homan Catholic, joineil English 
Church at 16 ; *1. Bp.’s Coll., Howrah ; o. D. 
1811, P. 1853, Mailr. A Mnoduloor, 1852-4; 
Kdcyengoody, 1855-6 ; Cliristlunogram. 1857 - 
66 [&F.C.K. See., Madras, 1865-78] : Mwlra*. 
1868-84 (f 1868-75). Dlcil Nov. 28, 1881. of 
panlysla [pp. 510, 792. and Translations, 
Tamil, p. 811]. At a theologian lir. K. had 
probably no equal In India, and he lias been 
designated “the Indian Pnscy." 

USD, Daniel Wilson, 1I.A. Mmlr. TTnlr. ; *i. 
Vepeiy Seminary : a. D. 1809 Mmlr., P. 187U 
Gab. A Madras, 1869-74 [p. 567]. 

HOOK, George. A Madron* 1830-1. 

E0HL, Xdvrard; a. D. 1837, Mailr. A Madras, 
1837 ; Vellore, 1838. Sick-leave, 184^-2 

M&Sim OhiMbui Samuel : 5. May 14, 
1816, Tanjorc ; ed. Un/s ColL Howrah; o. 1). 
1839, r. 1840, Mmlr. A Mailras. 1839 42. 
1846-9, 1839-7 (anil Mmlnliir, 1839-40) : 
Triohinopoly, 1841-2 : Krungulore, 1843-5. 
1850-2, 195M1. Died D»i . 3, 1881, at Tran- 
onebar of over-exertion [pp. 531, 534-5, 793]. 
•X0ZLP1LLAT, Teoadian; o. 1). 1886, P. 1890, 
B^Gald, A Bawyerpuram, 1886-92. 
•LdOARUS, Gown; l D. 1869. 1\ 1873. Madr. 
J Berth Areot, 1862-71 ; Bangalore, 1672-83 ; 


$ North Awot, ft 
Bangoor, 1884-92. 


DEEPER, Yredariek Jamoi; ft. 1831, Dublin ; * 
D. 1817, F. I860, Madr. A Bawyerpuram, 3867- 
8; Aneycadoo, 1858-60; fleonnderabad, 1881: 
Combaoonum, 1866-71 ; Tranquotior, 1872-3 ; 
Cuildalere, 1876-80; (on leave 1862-4, 1874-6. 
Retired, 1881). 

LZMBB1QK, Arthur Daniel; ed. R.A.C. ; o. D. 
1 890 Ma ilr. A Karanml, 1890-2 [p. 660]. 

L0VEKXB, Alfred Peter, MJL Lamb.; ed. 
K.C.L. A Bawyerimrain, 1845-6. He*, [me 
Ceylon, p. 920]. 

KAO LE0D, E. 0. ; ed. Bp.'e CoU., Howrah. A 
Pultcat, 1842-3; Cochin, 1844-5. Disqualified, 
by inability to acquire native language. 

•MANUEL, Antatiaam; o. D. 1874, P. 1877, 
Mailr. A Tan jure, 1876-83 and 1888-92 (Corn- 
ba con um . 1884-7). 

•MABUEL, BaUathumby ; a/. H.P.G. ColL.Umlr. ; 
e. D. 1886, Bp. ChIiL A Tinnovelly district, 
1886-92. 

KAEGKJBCHIS. Arthur ; ft. Dec. 24, 1852, Leam- 
ington; erf. S.A.C. ; «. D. 1877 Mailr^P. 18HU 
Ujh Hurgcnt. A Xuxarutli, 1877-92 [pp. 590-1, 

•MA|ItYN, J. D. A Ramnod, 1864-5, 1876-9; 
Cuddalore, 1865 -75 [pp. 525, 557]. 

•HASILAHABY, J. ; c. 1). I860, Madr. A Tia- 
ncvclly district, 1856-81. 

MATTHEWS, Frederick Barrow ; ft. Nov. 9, 1857, 

' llrixton ; ext. Warm. Coll. ; it. D. 1882, P. 1881, 
Mmlr. A Kiluycugomly, 1882-3; tr. Bahamas 

MOEMsf George Eddiaen. A Madras, 1840-8. 
It**. 

BAILER, A. R. C.; «. Miulr. A (l) Vcdiar- 
puraiu, 1851-3 ; ('lilttuot and Vellore, 1853-5 ; 
Kruiigulurc, 18A6-7; (1) V., 1858 73.6 [p.793]. 

BORMAN, Harry Bathurst ; ft. Nov. 17. 1855, 
Havre de (intec: ext. S.A.(\ : o. D. 1889 Moilr^ 
1*. 1881 lip. Colii. A Edeycnguody, 1880; 
MiKhdiv. 1881-4, Re*. 

•PAXKIAM. Daniel : »/. AP .«. CnD., Mmlr.: o. 
1). 1876 Madr, P. 1879 Ilf. Culd. A Tinne- 
vollv district, 1875-92. 

•PAEXIABATHAB. Samuel: eil. 8.P.G. Coll., 
Miulr. ; o. 1). 1882, P. 1883. Madr. A Cudda- 
lore. 1882-90 ; Trlcliinopoly, 1801-2. 

FAPW0RTH, John William; ft. Dec. 12, 1855, 
Cnmbrldgc : «/. S.A.C. ; n. D. 1884, P. 1885, 
Mmlr. ; A Trichinupoly, 188 4- A fie*. 

•PARENJ0BY, Gnanapragasnm ; ft. Sept. 10, 
1837; nt. Sawyp. Sum.: o. 1873, Miulr. 8. 
Tinnevdly district. 1873 9 anil 1887-92 (Bom- 
inul, 1880-6). Died March 5, 1892. 

•PAREBJODY. Methuselah (son of K.P.) ; n. 
D. 1852, P. 1856, Miulr. A Cauaudagomly, 
1834 5; Ainiuppen, 1856-65. 

•PAREBJODY, B. ; •». D. 1811, Mmlr. A 
Svi'iiniler.ihud, 1842 -61 [p. 662]. 

PER0IVAL. Peter (an cx-Wcslcynn Miiwr. In 
India ) : a. II. 1852 in England, I 1 . 1856 jfadr. 
A Minima, 1834-6. tie*, [p. 794], 

PERCIVAL, Samuel (sou of above). A Tanjorc, 
1857-64 ; tr. X.S.W. [p. 901]. 

•PERIANAYAGAM. Wo; ed. R.P.G. Coll., 
Mmlr. : a. D. 1879. 1\ 1882, Bp. Culd. A Putlii- 
amputhur. 1879-89; OtapUlaram, 1890; Arl- 
Valur, 1891 -2. 

•PERIANAYAGAM, Royappen. A Nazareth, 
1874-83. 

•PETER, G. ; e. D. 1869, Mmlr. A Eilcyengoody, 
1869 74 : Xangonr, 1873-8. Dinl 18/A 

PETT I BOEB. Themes Deer (no fixed station, 
1829 30); tr. Bombay [p. 916]. ^ 

•PIT0HAMUTTT, Aaron, P.A. Mmlr. Univ.; 
ed. S.F.G. Coll, Mmlr.; o. D. 1881, P. 1881, 
Bp. Cold. A Naz areth, 1881-92. 

•PIT0HAMUTTU, Guanurzgasam ; ed. SJMh 
ColL, Madr. ; o. D. 1887, ^Ip. CahL & Tlnne- 
vdiydiitrlct, 1887-91. 

8k 
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PLVHPni, m mm Alfred, MJL Unit* ColL, 
On. ; e, D. ISIS, P.1864, IJe. A Madras, 1868- 
62. Jr «.UI[p . 609]. 

•PONXAPraf, Bernal : A/. S.F.O. ColL, Xadr.; 

a. D. 1887, Bp. OoliL A Nagalapnmm, 1887-92. 
POPE, George Uglow, D.D. Lumk: o. D. 1848, 
P. 1848, Moilr. 8. (1) Tanjore, 1848 ; Sawyer- 


purmn, 1848 -50 ; (1) T. ( 1861-8. lift. [pp. 587- 
H, 544-5, 708-4; aiul Translations, Tamil, 
up. 811-12]. 

POPE, Hour; 6. 1832, Turnclinpel, Dev.; o. 
1866, Mudras. A llauuiiMl, 1856-8; Nazareth, 
1889. lift. [pp. 657, 5601. 

POPE, Biohara Y. : o. 1853, Mndr. A Triohl- 
iini«lv, 1H53-5; Futlrakotci, I860- 7; Cnnamla- 
gnodv, 1857-8. 

EAVWV, William Ignatius; 6. Jan. 12,1845, 
Houghton Park, Notts ; nt. KA.(J. ; o. 1). 1868 
Mndr., P. 1870 Lin. A Cuddnisili, 1868; 
rick-lcavc, 1869. 

BEOEL, J. A. A Vnllnvcmm, 1851-8: Nega- 
patnni, 1854 - 8. Rn. [p. 618]. 

BEXGEABDT, Frederick Hairy, M.A. (tr Cal- 
cutta TP- 910]]. A*. Madras ( Principal of Col 

lcgei, 1885-6 [li. 792]. 

BELtON, William, B.A. Qn. ColL. ('am. ; ft. 
Dec. 12. 1857, Killing ; n. U. 188], Antigua (at 
Ealing), P. 1 882. Mndr. A ( 1 1 Madras, 1881- 2 ; 
llauinad. 1883 5: (1) M. (Dine. See.), 1885- 
91. Ret. 1892 [p. 559, and Translations, 
Tamil, p. 811]. 

B0 BEN, David (an ex-Lutheran Missy.) A 
Mndnlur. 1834-8; hick-leave, 1838 [pp. 503, 
524-5, 633-5]. 

BOBB, X. : o. li. 1848, Cnlnin. A Vedfnrpiimni, 
1818-9; Sawymiunun, 1x50-1 [pp. 538, 7931. 

•BADANANTfeAX, Joseph ; e. 1). 1886, I*. 1889, 
Bp. Cold. A. ltainnad, 1886-92 [p. 66Ui. 

•8AGAIUX, Thavasiappan Yeeuvut : rtf. KIMi. 
ColL Mndr. ; «. 1). 1888, p. 1K9U, Madr. A. 
Ku raool, 1887-9; Mudnus 1KUA -2. 

•SAMUEL, Daniel. II. D. Linda* h. 1884 : v. 1). 
1883, P. 1866. Mndr. A. Tinnuvilly ilistriet, 
1866-90; Madras, 1891 -2. 

•SAMUEL, Bwaminadhan Poranjothy, 1LV. A 
Tuticnrlii, 1X87 02. 

•BAXUEL, Yedamonikam: «#. KP.O. Coll., 
Moilr. : o. D. 1886, lip. Cnld. A. Xagnlnpurum, 
1888-92. 

8AXDBEBO, Bamiiel, R.A. Cor. Cl*. Coll.. Cmuli. ; 
/#. 1819. Lissn. Poland ; «/. fur Jewish Chundi ; 
«. I). 1818 Ixm., P. 1852 Yk. A Tinnevelly, 
1848 ; Ir. Cape hi. 890]. 

•BANTHOBAX, D. A Krai, 1H87 8. 

•SATTHIAVATHAX, A. X. A. Kulnsvgam- 
iiatnm, lxxa-oo. Died May 1890. 

•SATTHIAVATHAX, Auirvatham ; r,t. K1M1. 
ColL Madr. A Trichiim|mly. 1890-2. 

•BAYABAXOOTTOO, D. A Tuujorc. 1851 ; 
Bangalore,- 1852-7: Cuddulorc, 1858 61 ; 
Madras, 1865-82 [p. 601], 

•BAYABIXUTTU. Samuel: n/. S.P.C,. Coll., 
• Madr. ; a. D. 1887. Mndr. A llnmnad, 1887 92. 

S0HXITZ, 7. H. W. (from Berlin Missv. Insti- 
tution) : o. D. 1839. Mndr. A. YePnre, 1 839-41 ; 
Trlehfnopoly, J842 ; Tnnjnre, 1843 -5 ; Xegn- 
jHitnm, 1840-8, Pensioned uiul tr. Europe 

Su&BlYYOOEL, X. David ; ft. Slnflliu, (ler- 
many,1777; Danish Mission, Tmnqucbar. 1800- 
20. Accepted by Bishop Heher, 1K2R. A 
Trichlnopoly, 1827-40. Died Jnn. 16, 1840, at 
-Fondlcheny hai. 503, 628, 630, 564-5]. 

•SEBAONAXAH. Peter; «. D. 1886, Ilp.Cal«l. 
A Tinnevelly district, 1886 -92. 

•BEBABTIAN. Anthony; o. D. 1807, P. 1869, 
Xadr. 8 . (1) Commit, 1867-70; (2) Secnn- 
derahad, 1872 7; Tanjore, 1878; (2) H. 1879- 
86 ; BcPory, 1887-92. 

SZXASBy Jones i ft. 1818. London: rtf. R.C.L.; 
a. D. 1867, P. I860, Xadr. A Kdcyengoody, 
1867 8 ; Xo^halnor, 1868-64 ; Nangoor, 1886- 
• ; furtotigh, 1867-8 [p. 520]. 


*— lABATTL lithi— iht ; e. D. 1887 , Bp. 
(MO. & TlnMrreUj dlatrtot, 1887-10 1 V^Ju- 
PBTom, 1891-2. 

BHABBOOK, John Alfred, M.A. Jea ColL, Cam. : 
o. D. 1879, Bp. Cold., P. 18801 Yk. ABdm- 
goody, 1R7S-9: Sawyerpuram, 1880-1; Tott- 
corin (Principal of (Jaldwell College), 1881-91 

B^^^BD.Biehaid Bendy; ft. April 10. 1866, 

Tenterden ; «/. B.A.O. ; «. D. 1879, P. 188(1, 
Moilr. A. (1) Mntinlpad, 1879 : (9) Kidnaped, 
1880-0 : (l) X„ 1887-92 {p. 866, and Transla- 
tions, Tnlugu, p. 8121. 

8XXP80X, Thomae Garter; «#. Brn'e ColL, 
Howrah ; e. D. 1833, P. 1834, Gale. ATanjore, 
1833 : Trichi iiopoly, 1834-6; Negapatem, 1836- 
7. Hr*, ilirpp. 51H, 528], 

•BINAPPEN, J. (an ex-Roman Cnth.) ; o. D. 
I860, Mndr. A Erungalore district, 1860-78. 
Dietl 1878. 

BXZTHWHITE, J. (adovLCliaplaln) ; ft. Xaroh 
1839, H. Hlilelds. A. Madron (acting Principal 
H.P.C. Cull.), 1884-5. Dial of cholera (with 
his Wife) EH». 14, 1HHB. 

•B0L0H0N, Fakkianadhen : o. D. 1879, P. 1882, 
Bp. ('Hill. A. Tinncvellv district. 1 879-92. 
•80L0X0N. T. : «/. KIM). ColL Madr.: o. D. 
1H62, Mivlr. A. Madras, 1H62-8; Secunderabad, 
1X69-7 1 . Died 1871. 

BPEN0ER, J. 7. : «. 1863. A Cmldapah, 1863-6; 

Knlsaisul, 1X66-80. AVs. [pik 564-61. 
STEPHENSON, John, M.A. Lamb. : ft. 1837, 
Bristol : #•/. KA A\ l o. I). 1862. P. 1865, Mailr. 
A. Ktliyengun.lv, 1862 4 : Ma<lnm, 1865. 
BTBAGBAN. [it Bev.l John Miller: ft. Doo. 18. 
1832. Bnnisler (ex- Wesleyan imwidier): n/. 
S.A.C. nml K.C.L ; M.D^ Cold Medullist of 
University of Kdinhurgh : a. 1). 1861, P. 1862, 
Mndr. A. Kdeyeu gundy. 1861 4 : Ibnnnoil, 1862, 
1X65 6 ; Xnxnretli, 1878 4 : Minims ( Dior. See. ), 
1874-9; (furlough, 1867. 1880). Ass. 1882 on 
becoming m-coii.1 U\k of Hniiguon ; mw. May 1, 
18X2. In hBrulK-tli 1’nl. CiiHp. [|ip. 547, 857, 559, 
630, 792. XI 71. 

•8UXD08XUX, D. A. l'uthlampntlnir, 1879-80. 
8UTEB, Thomae Herbert B.A. Lon. Univ. ; ft. 
1832. I > us Inn : «. 1). 1H55, P. 1856. Mndr. A 
Moodalnor, IMS N; lluuinad, 1858-62. Dial 
April 15. IHG2 T p. 557] . 

•BUYIBEBHAXUTHu. Binnekannu : o. D. 1879. 
I 1 . 1XX2, Bp. Colil. A Tinnevelly district. 1879 

•BWAXIADIAN. Ourubatham ; rd. B.P.O. Coll., 
Madr. ; o. I). 1886, 1*. 1X90, Bp. CnW. A. Tuti- 
enrin. IHXfl-7 ; Xagiilniiumm, 1887-92. 
•BWAXZDABEN. Abraham ; rd. KP.G. Cidl.. 
Madr. : o. I). 1X71, 1*. 1873, Mailr. A Tuticnrlii, 
1x71-8; Trichi linpoj)*, 1H79-K1: Eniugnlon*, 
1X84 -93. I Mill Jim, 6. 1893, in Madras. 
•BWAXZDABEN, B. ; n. D. 1869. Madr. A Tin- 
ntvilly district, 1869-77 ; Rumnad, 1878-82. 
•BWANIDIAN. Perianayagam: o. I). 1869, P. 

1873. Mndr. A. Ilimi vcllv ilistriet. 1869-92. 
8YX0NXS, Alfred Bndfbrd, M.A. Wnilliam (JolL. 
Ox. : n. li. 1838, P. 1X39. Lin. A. Madras, 1846 • 
72 (ns lllne. Her. 1846-72, and Principal 
KIMS. Coll. IX4H 72). Furlough 1872. Pen- 
sioned 1X74 ; tiled Jun. lb, 1888 [pik 6U6-H, 
613. 544,791 2]. 

TJMTL0B, Arthur (tr. Xaur. [p. 899]). A ChrisU- 
anagram, lHiUi- 1 ; Kccumlerabad, 1862-71: 
Citiinndagnotly, 1872-6; lhulooeottah, 1876-7: 
Krungalon 1 , I87H-9; Alambenum* 1889-3; 
Madras, 1884-6. lH>naloneil IHH7. 

TAYL0B, W. : n. 1887. Xadr. A Madias, 1887- 
45 [ Translntlnns. Tamil, p. 812]. 
•THE0PKH.UB. Bavarimn&n i rd. KP.O. Go U« 
Xmlr. : e. 1). 1882, V. 1886, Xadr. A Madras, 
1884-9(1 ; Clradderaluiiit, 1891-2 [p. 8091. 
TB0XAB, Arthur Sober, BLA. Ex. ColL Ox. !*• 
Aug. 14. 1862, Warmsworth; a. D. 1889, Bn. 
Cald. A Ram nail, 1889-90. Died Nor. 8,1890, 
of fever [p. 600], 
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. w IlmflMMtw. A tajon, mo- 
ss Eegapetem, IWHj Mates, 106-0; 

[pn. ill, 118; and Translations, Tamil, 

A 

1837, Madr. A (f 180) Madura, 1897; Re- 

ffiWXy ,,M3 - 

TKOKBOH, X A Madras 1049-4. 
YADAEAE, Abraham; a. D. 1867, Madr. A 
Mudalur, 1M7-9. Died. 

•YADAEAIGUK, X. (ex-Hinda Priori) ; ed. 
YaHerptmm Seminary ; o. D. I860, Madr. A 
Tjgwiaoo-n. Died 1871. 

•VEDAXAE, Armnanayagam; ed. 8.P.G. Coll., 
Madr.; «. D. 1878, P. AhS, Bp. Cald. A Ram. 
ra d, 1878-86 ; Halem, 1887-89. 
•VEDAMUTHU, Derapiriam; ad. 8.P.G. Gull. 
Madr. : o. D. I860, P. I860, Madr. A Tiunevclly 

•YEDAKUTHU, Samuel. A Romnad, 1H87-9 ; 
FOnunagmlv, 180 2. 

*YEDAEAYAOAM, David; ni. S.P.fJ. CnlL, 
Madr.; o. D. 180. 1*. 1888, Madr. A Salem, 
180-7 ; Mailnu,1887- 90 ; OoiulMCuiium, 1891 2. 
YX0KEB8, Arthur Bratherton; 5. Mnv 20, 1858, 
A India ; erf. K.A.P. ; o. D. 1883, Madr., V. 1888, 
Lin. A Tuticorin, 1883; Jtauiuml, 1884-7. 
Hlck-lcave, 1887-8. Nnsaroth, 1889 92 ; Mutv. 
ajapad, 1892 [p. 659]. 

•YESVYASAM, Joseph ; o. D. 1884. Madr. A 
Tanjore, 1884-9: Ymllarpuruin, 1891- 2. 

YOX PADBLBIBir, H. E. ; td. K.C.L. : n. 1839. 
Madr. A Mailnin, 1839; Pounamallc, 1840; 
h\ Cane [p. 890]. 

WALPOLE, Joseph Kidd; o. 1). Lmi H 1836. A 
(7 1836-7). Ret. ill. TV. SAW. [p. 9021. 


WHTOOTT. Aithv, ILL Pool Can.. com * 
k Anff. 16, 1816, danonr; o. D. 188k Dur„ 
P. 1886, Gan. A Xadna (Principal of College, 
1887-92, and Dioe. Sec. 180) [p. 792/ ana 
TnndatlpniL Tamil, n. 812]. 

WEZTJEtfKAD, Edward. A Madras 108-8. Ret. 
WILLIAMS, Herbert Addams, M.A. Mag. Coll., 
Gam.: 6. Oct. 8, 1869, Bitton Gk>t; o. D. 
1886 Madr., P. 1888 Dali. A Trldiinnpdy 

Wor.CoIl.Ox.; <v D. 1849 Madr, P. 1848 
Cape. A Negapatam, 1849-4 ; Gombaeonunt, 
1845 ; Lowlaloor, 1846-7; tr. Cape [p. 860]. 
WYATT, Joseph Light; 6. Mar. 31, 1841, Bishop 
worth ; ed. HJiJC . : o. D. 1867, P. 1869, Madr. 
A Krieyengoorfy, 1807-77; furlough, 1877-9; 
Trichlnopoly, 1880-99 [pp. 699-30]. 
»YESADIAB; Ourubatham ; o. D. 1884, P. 1888. 
Madr. A Trichinopoly, 1884-6: ("Lent to 
Vellore," but not paid by B.F.G. 1886-99). 
&YE8ADIAE, Manuel; «/. tUUi. cm, Madr. ; 

i». D. 1888, P. 1890, Mailr. A Solemn, 1888-92. 
«YXSADIAIT, Xathuranaiagam; o. D. 1887, P. 
1889, Mailr. A Thincvclly district, 1867-76, 
1884 -92 (KrtingolfiruL 1880-3). 
e YESADIA2f, Samuel. A Ttanevdlr district. 

1871 -83 : Tanjore, 1884-8. 

*YEBADIAE, Bifher Gnanakan ; td. fl.P.G.GolL, 
Mmlr. ; a. D. i860, P. 1869, Marlr. A Ramnad, 
1865 ; Tliinerclly district, 1866-83, and 1801-2; 
< Miulruis 1884-90) [pp. 509, BID]. 

-YE8UDIAN, Ourubathan: o. D. 1869, P. 1876, 
Madr. ,s. Tlnnovdly ilirtriet, 1809-91. Rti. 
«YEBBDIAE, Yedanayagam; o.D. 1879. P.1883, 
Madr. A Tinncvelly district, 1879-03, 1891-3 
(Trichlnopoly, 1884 7 ; Combacummi, 1888-90). 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, dc. (1830-92) -H9 Missionaries (4 Natives) and 
13 Central Stations. [See Chapter LXXVII., pp. 308-89.] 

(Dinccre of llOMFUT, founded 1837.) 

ALLEY, George L. : o. P. 1843, llom. A Ahmed- ELLI8, Farcy Analey ; b. April 18, 1856, Ken- 
abad, 1843-6. Ret. [ W >. 673-6, und Traiuda- riugtoil ; ed. H.AC. ; «. D. 1879, P. 1882, Bran, 
tiona. GujcratLp. 807]. A Ahuicdnagur, 1876-84 ; furlough 1885. Ret. 


9 AIEAWALE, Banyan Yiahnu (a native Govt, 
clerk, who gave up tala office for S.P.G. service 
in 1874) ; o. D. 1884, P. 1891, Born. A Ahmcd- 
aagar, 1884-8 : Kola pure, 1881 -2 ; rand liar |nir, 
1882-3; Hubli (Dliarwar), 1889-92 [pp. 584, 
688; and TraualatioiiH, L’uuaavc, p. 806 J. 
BABBIE, William Stafford, M.A. Glare Coll., 
Gam. : k Feb. 11. 1848, Bomiiay : o. D. 1872 Rip., 
P. 1871 Born. A < I ) 1'ooua, 1873 -4 : KolujNin*, 
1874 ; Aluuednagar, 1874-7 ; Kolapore, 1877-9 
[PP. 676, §81]. 

EDO WEE, Ernest 8. : k Aug. 31, 1861, Douglas, 
1. of M.; ed. S.KJC . : o. D. 1889, P. 1888. Bom. 
_ A Kolapore, 1886 ; Ahmcluogar, 1887-92. 
OAEDY, George (cx-Captaln In E. Iiulla <Vh 
Army; o. 1888, Hum. A Bombay, 1838-40 

vm&Wn. A Mamgon, 1869-70. Died 
Jijy 11, 1 870, In England. 
iOOETEELD, T. f MA.Jea. ColU Cam. : k Oct. 3, 
1848, Much Wenlook ; c. D. 1865, P. 1866, Ulo» 

KXJJ. : «. n. 1*4* u>m 

P. 1843 Bom. A (1) Bombay, 1843 ; Alimnl- 
_ ebmU 843-7: fl)B, 1848-50. Am. [ pp. 573, 6751. 
Edward Bjriap; a. D. 1866 Bom. T. 
1870 CUo. A. Bombay, 1867 ; ^youlln^ 1868. 

EenJei Bin, ILL Kei.. Coll. Ox. ; o. D. 
1874, P. 1871, Lon/ & Poona, 1877-8 [p. 577]. 
®V MBT, Charlee Dwell, M.A. G. A G. Coll., 
Omn.: k D. im, P. 1861, Sjul a Bombay, 
1861-4. Bfe.[pp. 670-1]. 


ELLI8, Percy Analey; k April IK, 1866, Sen. 
nington ; ed. S.AC. ; «. D. 1879, 1*. 1882, Bimi. 
A Alnnednagar, 1876-84 ; furlough 1885. Ret. 
Ill [p. 582]. 

G ABBEY, Alfred ; k Apl. 17, 1850, Lon. ; ed. 
fi.A.C. ; o. D. 1873, P. 1874, Bom. A Poona, 
1873-4; Bombay, 1875-7; Depoll, 1877-99 
[pp. 576, 587], 

GILDER, Charles ; o. D. I860, F. 1863, Bom. A. 
Bombay, 1860-92 [pp. 570-2]. 

GREBE. Oharlea, M.A. Wor. Coll. Ox.: k 
Xov. 21. 1829, Ivor, Bucks ; o. D. 1854, P. 1855, 
Can. A Bombaj', 1860-1. Dial Ang. 15, 1861 
[p.570]. 

{KAXPER, William Henry: k Aug. 8, 1841, 
Dublin; ed. St. Aiilan'a Cull. lBrk.; o. D. 
1WS7, V. 1869, Chen. A FarellMMS ; Mazagou, 
1870-3. 

™«, Hubert CoUfaon; e,i. P.A.C. ; u. a 
1888, Bum. A. Da|«ll, 1888-9. Ret . ; tr. Straits, 
1892 [it 021]. 

HOVELL, De Berdt; h. 1850, Goodnestono; a/. 
S.A.C. ; n. D. 1873 Bom. P. 1875 Ciiclu A Koi- 
liaimr, 1873-4. Ret. iU {tet X.Z. p. 906], 

tKEER, William Brown: k July 2. 1837,Mnt- 
fonl; ed. Sk Dees ColL ; o. 1). 186k P. 1868, 
Clitffv A Bombay (Barbour Miaatan), 1866-70, 

xiire.'cLrtM; K.C.L.; Aixini.r.iMi, 
Bonk A Ahmeauw, 18M-H Qk HQ. 

m Cbaute, 1 LA. Sk Ibnr HUL Ox.; t. 
tSP. % lWkThBriby ; ft. D. IMS, 1*. lWl.Lou. 


Mar. 9, 1836, Tliuriby ; «v D. 
A Bombay (and G.l.P. Raile 
[pp. 670, 676]. 


Railway^ 1863-78. Reu 


X Supported from local fowls. 


1x2 
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LAT1W1 ID, Wmtfmmx* Onm: AJmrnl, 
1848, Boulogne : «& SJLO. ; ft D. 1B77, P. 1878, 
Bom. A (l) Kolapore, 1877-9 ; Ahnwlnogar, 
1879-80 ; rtoaa, 1880-1 ; (l) 1L, 1889-4 ; Bom- 

um&imi! i&ufihuto; A Jane 10, 1869, 
London : ed. H.AXL ; a. 1). 1886, P. 1888, Bom. 
A Ahmsdnagar, 1886-7, 1889-01 (Kalnpore, 

liimksB, George : ft. Sept. 7, 1834, Benton ; nt 
R.A.C. : «. D. 1863, P. 1864, Bom. NL Bombay, 
1863-1899 [pp. 670-9; and Tnuislatimu, 
Fenian, pi 81UL and Urdu, p. 813]. 
iLIFEUvRE, Philip Horten, B.A. Qu. Coll., Ox. ; 
6. Jan. 10. 1849, St. Pieter's, Jwrsey ; o. D. 1866, 
P.1800, Ely. NL Kgutpnore, 1808-9. Re*. 
LORD, Hags Fraser ; 6. Jail. 9, 1868, Kortlitaa : 
ed. B.A.C. : «. 1). 1881. F. 1883, Bom. & Almiwl 
uagar, 1881-6; Kolapore, 1887-92. 

LORD, John Doaflas (brother of above) ; h. Oct. 
IS, 1866, Northlam; ed. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1881. F. 
1883, Bom. 8. Poonn, 1881-7 ; Aliuinluagur, 
1887-91. Sick-leave 1891. /to. Ill 1893 [pp.577-8], 
KAVLE, Word, LL.R.,0. and O. ColL, Cam.; 
o. D. 1836. Bom* F. 1859, Cuil 8. Bombay 
(YDIoe. Her., 1873-8). 

•PANDURANG, Bail (a Brnhman) : b. 1834 ; o. 
1). I860 Madr„ P. Bom. 8. Brnnlwy, 1869-70 ; 
Kolaiorc, 1870-1. Died Sept. 3, 1871, of 

Pl^lfXJl’/Simas Dear ; (to Madras 
[p. 913]). NL Alitnulubail, 1830-1. Did May 
1831, of cholera [pp. 669, 673]. 


( cholera [pp. 569, 673]. 


PHHTl, IHwWDiw, ¥.1 jOMXMLQhA | 
ft. 1810 j ft D. 1868, F. 1847, fit* A Ahmedo- 
bad, 1847-il. Jto [p. 876]. 

PRRMTXS, Lewis; A Bepfe. 11, 18M, Bsulnf. . 
ton ; eit. KXLL. & Bombay, 1868-4, Invslftdsd 
1864 [p. 5701. 

PRIESTLEY; John Joaoph; ft. Deft II, I860, 
Overside, Ldo.; ed. BJlE; o. 1). 1877, P. 1871, 
Bom. 8 . Kolapore, 1877-99 [p. 179, and Trans- 
lations, Marathi, pp. 809-10]. 

•RJLMSWAMY, 0.; ft D. 1873, Bon. A 
Fnono, 1873-4A 

♦RUB, Hugh; A Nov. SO, 1819, Jamaica ; ft D. 
P„ Jnm. 8 . Kotrl, 1870. 

•ST. DZAOO, John (a Tamil); ft D. 1888, P. 
1869, Bom. 8 . Bombay, 1866-99 (and Poona, 
1868-79) [pp. 679, 676-7], 

TAYLOR, Janas ; ed. 8.A.C. ; ftD.sndF.1866, 
Bain. 8. Bombay. 1866-9 ; Kolapore, 1870-81 ; 
Ahincdnaxur, 1878 and 1889-89 [pp. 678-9, 689, 
684 -6, 688 : and Tmiudatioiii, Canarese, p. 806, 
and Muruthl, p. 809], 

WEATHERSEAD, Trenhan Kin*, LL.B. St. 
John’s ColL, Cam. ; o. D. 1867, P. 18(8, Win. 
NL MilXOKon, 1868. 

WILLIAMS, Thomas. B.A.; ed. 8. AX!.; ft D. 
1869, P. 1871. Bom. 8. Bombay, 1869-70 ; Kola- 
pore. 1870-3 ; Ahniednagar, 1873-1, 1879-89 
(slck-hsive, 1874 6) [pp. 671, 678-9, 681-4 ; 
mid Translations, Hindi, p. 808, Marathi, 
pp. Hiffl- m, and Sanscrit, p. 810] ; to Punjab 
[P- 818]. 


X Supported from local funds. 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES (1833-92) -28 Missionarioa (5 Natives) and 5 
Central Stations. [See Chapter LXXVIII., pp. 590-603.] 

(Formerly in Dlorcac of Calcutta, but now, by commission, Included in the Diocese of Lltkxow, 

founded 1892./ 

•All, Abdul ; ft. Mar. 27, 183», Hnslilarpur ; ed. 1864. Cute. S. Cuwnpore, 1861 7 ; klllcil (on or 

a Halinminediin ; baptised 1862, minister In iilmiit June 97, 1857) In tlw Indian Mutiny. 

Methodist Mission to 1872; o. D. 1H79, (’al. _[N*ri»p. 51M-7.J 

8m Bandit, 1H79-U2. Died Kept. 1K92 of fever HICKEY, R. W. H. (to Delhi [p. 917]). A Boor- 
[p. 600]. kee, 1863 8 ; Cawnpore, 1869 -74. ito.jp. 601]. 

•BISWAS, Oolab Chandra (a htgli«m«tr Hindu) ; HILL, John Reuben ; ft. July 13- 1838, London ; 
ed. Free Church Inst., Calc.; <i. D. 1MH3. A. mi. S.A.C.; ft D. 1863, P. 1884, fule. ». (I) 

Utiao, 1889-3. Did June 7,1801. (Mwnpore, JHG3--7S ; Banda, 1873-81; (1) V. 

BLAKE, R. T. (to Bemnil [|>. !K»0]>. M. Cuwn- 1885-78 [p|». 698-floO]. 

pore, 1851-3 [p. 691] ; tr. Bempil [p. 900], HOPPMER. Frederiek Henry Theodore (an ex- 

B0HE, William Middleton, M.A. IVin. Coll., Ox. ; Lutheran Missy. ) ; dTSerlln M to ColL ; ft 
A Jan. 31, 1848, Basingstoke ; o. 1). 1874, Dor., D. 1875, P. 1876, Calc. 8. Roorkoe, 1876-99 
P.1876, Can. 8. Banda, 1883, 1885-6 (Cawn- [mx 601-2]. 

nore. 1884). Rm, LETHBRIDGE. William Hatthewa : ed. Bp/s 

BURRELL, Samuel Bloke, 1LA. Ht. Vit. (kill., CWI, Calc. ; 18G1, (Mir. 8. Cuwnpore, 1861-2, 

Cam.: ft. 1831, Ht. Ives, Hunts: ft U. 1857, F. 1868 ; [1864-7 In fleiiKal] [p. 910]. Jto 

1858, Lie. 8. Cawn|iore, 1853-74. Re*, ill L0GSDAEL. Arthur; (to Bens. [p. 910]). 8. 
1876 [pji. 597-8, CUU; anil Truushitlons, Urdu, Uunrkui', 1883 ; tr. Bciiff. [p. 910]. 
lip. 813]. PERKINS, William H. (to Punjab fr 917]) : 

OAR8HORR, Joasph James: ed. Bp/s Coll. o. 1). 1840, P. 1843. Calc. 8. (Jawupurc, 1840-1, 

Howrah ; ft 1833, Culc. 8. Cuwnpore, 1833 10. 1813-0 ; on leave 1850-6. /to. [tip. 699-4]. 

itoTim. 690-2]. REUTHER, John ; A Aujr. 99, 1846,Ghaieepore : 

COOKE x, Henry Edwin : ft. 1822, Futtcyffhur ; o. D. 1871, P. 1873, Naso. A Cawnpor* W74- 

rd. Bp.'s Coll., Howrah ; n. D. 1856, Madr. 8. 6 ; tr. Beii|(. [p. 9101. 

Cawnporft 1856-7. Kille-l (on or about .(11111; ^MLIECHAR, J. T. A Cawnporo, 1864-61 
97, 1867), at Cawnpore, In the Indian Mutiny Jp. M4J. 


CfSfcsY, l! A. r. Burma [p. 918]/. 8. Cawn- 
pon. 1861-4. 

9UHBR, D. H. G. (tr. Ben«. [p. 909]). A 
Cawn pore, 1874-84 ; tr. Bang. [p. uoo]. 

•BUTT, Rftrer (tr. (ML [p. 900] ). A Cuwnpore, 
1886-99 ; Boorken, 1892 [p. 590], 

TOfTER, H. (to Delhi Qi. 917]). 5. Cawnpore, 
1870-S[Db 698]. 

XAYOOOK, W. H. ; A 1893, Chlcnfeta; ed. Bpi's 
Coll n Cal., omiilnyeil as jirinter there, and 
afterward- -,t Hoonndra (C.MJL) Pram ; ft D. 


HILL. John Reuben; A July 19 1838, London; 
nt. H.A.C. ; ft D. 186.1, P. 1864. fulft H.(l) 
(Mwniwre, JHG3-73; Banda, 1873-81; (1) C. 
1885-78 [p|x 608 QUO]. 

HOPPNER, Frederiek Henry Theodore (sn ex- 

Luthcmn Missy.) ; etl. Berlin Mto ColL ; ft 
D. 1875, P. 1878, Calc. <8. Roorkoe, 1876-99 

LETHBRIDGE, William Matthews; ed. Bp.'s 
(.'oil., Calc. ; ft 1861, (Mir. 8, Cawnpore, 1861-9, 
lHtiH ; [1864 -7 In Bengal] [p. 910]. Jto 
LOGBDAIL. Arthur: (tr. Ueng. [p. 910]). 8. 

Rnnrkf*', 1 8H3 ; tr. Bcng. [p. 910]. 

PERKINS, William H. (to lhinjab [p. 017]): 
ft 1>. 1840, P. 1843. Calc. NL Cuwuporv, 1840-1, 
1813-0 ; on liwve 1850-6. /to [tip, 699-4]. 
REUTHER, John : A Aug. 99, 1846,Ghaseenore : 
ft D. 1871, F. 1873, Xrn a. A LMwopore, 1874- 
6 ; tr. Beng. [p. 9101. 

m&MMmhSL t J. t. NL Cawnpore, 1864-61 




SELLS, Henry ; A 1898, Londons «L K.C.L. ; ft 
D. 1853, 1>. 1866, Oslo. A Cawnpore, 1862-7 
l*rr p. 917]; (alck-leave, 1867-80); Roorkee, 
1861-4 ; Itinerating, 1866-7 [pp. 694-A 901]. 
•SINGH, Yakub Kuoon ; a. D. 1871, Oslo. & 
Uoorkoa, 1871-8 [p. 901] ; to Funf. m 91(0. 
SITA, Ram Samuel (s convoted Brahmin) : 
D. 187A GsL A Chwapo re, 1871-8, DM 

Oct 98, 1889, Harrow ; a D. 1898. F. We- 
Dur. N.Cawupore, 1889-99 [p. 699], 



MISSIONARY BOLL* 


IM« &Cawn 


' ^JilAS’SSbSXVtff’ 


CENTRAL PROVINCES (1846-5, 1867)— S Missionariei tad 8 Central 
Stations. [See Chapter LXXIX., pp. G04-5.] 

ngOBBO, J. 0. (fr. Banff, [p. 909]). A Kerbudda, 1848-8 : fr. Beng. [p. 909] [p. 901]. 

SUB, Henry (tr. N.W.P. [p. 918]). A Saugor dux, part of 1817. Acs. Ill [p. 6U4]. 


ASSAM (1851-08)— 8 Missionariei and 8 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LXXX., pp. 606-11.] 

(Assam forms a part of Diocese of Calcutta r tee p. 908].) 


AIJiMTOK, Inn James; A June 1, IMS, 
Glasgow ; cd. K.C.L.; o. D. 1869, 1\ 1870; Lou. 
A IMbroglinr, 1873 4. Drowned 1874 with 
wife and three children in tlic Queen Elizabeth, 
off Gibraltar, while returning to England in ill- 

EXDLE, Sydney; 5. Jan. 37, 1841. Weston, Dev.; 
rd.AAJC.'. o.b. 1869, 1*. 1866. Dale. A (1) Tti- 
pore, 1869-6 ; Mnnglodyi*, 1W6-74 ; furlough 
1879 SCI) T-. 1877-98 [pp. 609 10, and Tramda- 
tlona, K achari, ix HUH], 

nm, David Joseph {tr. Beng. [p. 909]). 8. 

Teipore, 1887-8 ; tr. Ben. [p. 009], 

HEBSJSLHEYZB.O. H. (niiex-G orman Lutheran 
Missy.) ; 0 . 1863, Chic. A Tell ore, 1863-8; fur- 


lough, 1869-71. Dlnl 1871 [pp. 609-10, and 
Tiuindotlunis Asmium 1 , ix 80S]. 

BIGGS, Edward H. (tr. Deng. [)x 909]); the 
first S.1UJ. Missy, to Askuu. A Debroghur, 
1852 0U. An. [pp. 607- 9], 

ISAACSON, James; 6. Juno 16, 1861, Ehrodcn; 
«#. 8.A.C.; o. D. 1877, F. 1878; Cato. A Debrog- 
lmr. 1877-H. An. 

RADffiFORD, Heyrick, M.A. T.C.D.: A Jan. II, 
1861, Bridgend ; o. 1). 1889, F. 1887, KUmore. 
A Tea pore, 1H90-2 u«rt of 1891-2 in Chuta 

■aftEm*!'' John Fate; t. Jin. 1, 1867, 
CodiKir Park, Dev.; «#. S.A.U.; o. D. 1881 
Calc, 1 J . 1887 Out. .V. Tcxporu, 1881-7. 


PUNJAB (1854-92)— 26 Missionaries (3 Natives) and 5 Central Stations 
[See Chapter LXXXI., pp. 612-28.] 

i 

(Diocese of Laiiohk, founded 1877.) 


•All, Aaad; o. 1). 1880, Lab. A Delhi, 1KSO l. 
(Suspended hv tin? Bisliop of Lalioru 18*4 ; 
restored to Holy Communion 1H8H.) 
tALLNUTT, Samuel Scott, M.A. St. John's Oil.. 
Gun.; o. D. 1875, F. 1877, Ely. A Delhi, 
1879-91 

tBIOKEMTlTH, Edward, M.A. Fell. Fcm. Coll., 
Cain. ; o. D. 1878, P. 1874, Lon. A Delhi, 
1877-81. Invalided 1881. An. ill 1884 ; tr. 
Jap an 1886 [pp. 626, 9221. 

1BLA0XXTT, Herbert Raid, M.A. St John's 
OoIL, Ohm. ; o. D. 1878 Ely, F. 1880 Lali. A 
Delhi, 1878-9. Invalided 1880. An. 1881 : 
died Sept, 20, 1889, in England, from return 
of Indian fever. 

30AILY0V, Hoary Ghiahsie, M.A. Sid. Sue. Coll., 
Cun.: o» D. 1872, T. 1873, Wor. A Delhi, 
of 1878-92. 

*0HAHD, Tara ; nl. Dix'a ColU Howrah : o. 1). 
169* F. 1884, Calc. A Delhi. 1863 82; Kur- 
nanl, 1882-6 [up. 616, 620; 623-4, 697 ; and 
Translations, Hindi, p. ftuH, and Urdu, 
pp. 812-18]) ; fr. Ajnrn [p. 919]. 
CROWFOOT, John Kewshman, M.A. and .fci i- 
kyss TUI. Jea Cdl., Ox.: o. D. 1866, F. 1867, 
(hr. A Delhi, 1867-71. An. UL 
nm, Bury; 9. Oct 14, IMS, Milton, Kent : 
«t SJLC.; o. Ih 1869, F. 1870; Calc. A Delhi, 
1869; fr. N.W.F. [p. 916]. 
tBAIG, Arthur, B.A. Vnu C » \K Cam.; «. D. 1881, 
F. tm, Ox. A. Delhi, 1888 9 ; Barnaul, 1890-2 
[pp. 624, 826]. 


BI0KEY, B abort Walter Hunter Guest; *t. Bp.’s 
Coll., Howrah ; o. D. 1863, V. 1865, Gale. A 
Delhi, DM3 ; tr. N.W.1*. [p. 916]. 

HUBXABD, Alfred Boots. B.A. Cal. OoU., Cam.; 
b. 1X24. Rochester. A. Delhi, 1884-7. Killed May 
1897 in the Indian Mutiny rppA97,599. 613, 916]. 
JACKSON, John Stuart M.A. and FeU. Chi. 
0)11.. Cam.; o. D. 1851, P. 1852, Ely. 8. Delhi, 
1854- A An. [pp. 613-14] : and tr. Aurtr. [p. 009]. 
♦KELLEY, waiter Stanhope, M.A. St John's 
ColL, Com.; A Oct 13. 1852, London ; o. D. 1877 
Chi., P. 1879 Lon. & Delhi, 18X6-92. 
♦LEFBOY.Geom Alfred, MJLTrin. ColL, Tam.: 
O. D. 1879, 1% 1881, Ely. A Delhi, 1879-92 




Alexander Charles, M.A. Trio. 


ColL, Cam.; O.D. 18X2, F. 1885, Lab, A Delhi,* 
18X7-92. 

HARTUT, Richard d’Olier, B.A. T.C.C.: fr. 
•Inly 16, I860, Berhamrorc, 1ml. ; o, D. 1883 
Cali 1 - 1*. 1889 Taili. A Delhi, 1XK3-5. Rn. il!. 
♦MURRAY, John Davidson Monro, MJL St 
John's Coll., Cam. ; o. D. 1877 Ely, F. 1879 Lab. 
A Delhi, 1877-80. An. ill [p. 626]. 
FAFILLOtf, Richard, MA. Kx. ColL, Ox.: 9. 
Dec. 21, 1862, Reading; o. 1). 1886. F. 1887 
York. A Delhi. 18X9-91 ; Karuanl, 1892. 
FEBKIVS, William B. A Simla, 1842; tr. 


:SABDF0KD, &llietf, B.A. St. John's ColL, 
Cam.; A Aug. S, 1X59, Shrewsbury ; o. D. 1987, 
F. 1XXX, IVt, A Ik ltd, 1891-2. Dial Kov. 22, 
1X92, nt Delhi, u t typhoid fever. 


| MWbtevof the Cimbridgc Mission in connection with tlic tbxi, but Mr, Haig from 1889-9 

‘only. * 
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•SOKK, Takak ShNa (Ir.K.WJ. [p. HI]). 
A OsnpM, 1871-6; Bhotaek, 1880-6; 

£ua, 1LA. and Ml. of On. Coll., 
On.; b, Fab. 1814 ; o. D. and V. 1848, By. A 
Delhi, 1889-61 [pp. 814-6, 619] ; lr. Bengal [p. 

WHl j riJ nr, Jabse Cornelius, MJL Qu. ColL, 
Gain.; 4. Jen. 90. 1897, London: o. D. I860, 
Win. A Kamaul, 1889-4, 1868-9 (Delhi, 
1868-8) ; /#*. Bengal [pp.824, 910], 


WXLLZJJDLT. K.A. (/r. Boabajr [p. 916]). 
Btwarri, 1881-99 [pp. 834-4]/^ 


WD TT K B, Babcit ImoUa. MJL lb«. Hall, 
Oz.S 4. July 90, 1886, Brighton ; oTd. 1819 
Lon* V. I860 Gale. & Delhi, 1880-91. Died 
Ang. fl, 1891, in Simla Hospital, of parafyvk 
[pp. 618-99, 694-7]. 

tWUOHT, John William Thorpe, MJL Fein. 
OoD^Oam.; o, D. 1881, F. 1881, urn. & Delhi, 
1888-99. 


: Member of tlic Cambridge Miaslon In oonnoction with the 8.P.G. 


BURMA (1859-92) — 39 Missionaries (11 Natives) and 15 Centra! Stations. 
[See Chapter LXXXI1., pp. 629-55.] 

I Diocese of Ranquox, founded 1877.) 


S awy e rpura m and Madras Colleges : o. D. 1878, 
P. 1881, Ran* being tlie first onllnatlon of a 
native of India In Banna. A Bangoon, 
1878-89. [pp. 638-0]. 

BERRY, 0. A. ■ A Muulmdn Ac* 1885 [p. 791] : 
tr. Bengal []>. 900]. 

(BABB, Chariea Henry; b. Jan. 17. 1845, Wells, 
Horn. ; ft*. SJLC. : i». I). 1869. P. 1H70, Cute. A 
Rangoon, 1H69-7U ; Tliayet Myo, 1H71-6 ; Man- 
dalay. 1877-8. Rr*. [pp. 63 1, tf3G, 040, 619, 644 ; 
and Translations IturnieM*. p. MM], 

CLARKE, F. 0. F. 0. ; u. D. 1892, Itnn. A Ran- 
goon, 1892. 

CLOUGH, John. M.A. RX. Coll., Ox. ; ft. Nov. 29, 
1835, Acomb; u. D. 1859, P. 1860, York. A 
Akysh. 1880-1 [p. 648]. 

OOOKEY, T. A., too flnt S.P.G. Missy, to Bnrma : 
tr. Beil. [p. 909]. A Monlmeiii, 1859 60 ; tr, 
N'.W.P. [pp. 631-2, 916; ami Translation*, 
Bnnnesc, p. 806]. 

00LBX0X, George Henry; h. July 10, I860, 
BUesincre Port ; «. D. 18H7, P. 1888, Kan. A 
MiuidnUiy, 1887-9. Rn. [p. 651]. 

00UKB0K, Jamee Alfred : b. Fob. II, 1851, ]U0>- 
Ington : ft/. H.A.C. : o. D. 1871, 1>. 1*77. Calc. 
A Banguon, 1H74-H : Mamlulny, 1878- 9 ; Mnttl- 
meln, 1H79-H5; Mandalay, 1885 8. Died 
March 2, 1888, of fever contracted In visiting 
Madaya [pp. 633 4,637, 648, 649- A3, 791 ; nud 
Traiuuntlnti*, Burmese, p. ww], 

COLBEGX, John Arthur; h, Nov. 29, 1856, IIclv 
ington: ft/. S.A.C. : o, D. Ihhi, p. inh3,Hhii. 
A Muulmdn, 1881-91. Rn. 1892. 

ELLIS, Thomas ; ft/. S.A.C. ; o. D. 1880, P. 1890, 
Ran. A Rangoon, 1890 8. 

EVANS, Bobert William, D.D. Lamb. (tr, Ben- 
gal [p. 909]). A Monlliiclli, 1866-8 [fi. 632]; 
tr. Bengal [p. 909]. 

FAIRGLOUGR. John; b, July 28, 1840, Xlrk- 
ham ; «/. 8.A.C. ; •*. D. 1866 Bouim P. 1867 Cate. 
A (l> Bangoon, 1866 7; (2) Mnuliucin, 1867 - 
72; (1) H.,1876-4 ; Mandalay, 1875-7; 12) M* 
1887; (1) Km 1877-89 ; (2) M* 1896 2 [pp. 632- 
4, 637, 649, 663, 791 ; and Translations, Bur- 
mose, p. 8061. 

HACKNEY, John ; ft. Jan. 1, 1861, Manchester ; 
ai. B.A.C. ; o, D. 1889, P. 1891, Ban. A Tmuig- 
lion, 1889-92 [pp. 641, 644 ; and Translations, 
Karcn-p. 809]. 

r cZBAJAB(a Tamil) ; o. D. 1891, Ran. A Ran- 
goon. 1891-2. 

JtiSa Wordsworth Evsrard: K May 38,1856, 
London ; ft*. RA.C. ; o, D. 1879, 1*71881, Ban. 
A Tounghoo, 1879-80. Mm 111 [pp. 643-4, 
791 ; an d Translations, Xaren,jip. 808-9]. 

TOMMY, H.; o. D. 1892, Ran. A Tounghoo, 1892. 

*SADITBA, John (Kristnamwmy). a Tamil ; 
mE. B t. John's GolL, Ran.; o.D. 1872, P. 1681, 
Ban* A Tonnglioo, 1879-87 ; Tliajet Myo, 


1988-92 [pp. 634, 644 0; ami Translations, 
Burmese, p. 806], 

XARKAJohn Ebenaaer (Hon. D.D. leunbeth, 
1879) ;*6. June 4, 1832, London ; o. I). 1863, 
P.1806, Cali;. A (1) Moulmdii, 1868-4; (2) 
Banguon, 1863-9; (3) Mandalay, 1868-76; *3) 
K., 1875-92 [pp. 631-2, 634-40, 647-50, 668, 701 ; 
ami Translations, Burmese, p. 800], 

«MARTWAX (a Karan) ; a. D. 1879, P. 1881, Ban. 
A Tounghoo, 1879-92. 

9 HAU8AUPAU, J. (a Karon) ; ft/. Kommcmline 
(\>1L ; n. D. 1887, P. 1891, Hau. A Tounghoo, 
1H H7 02. 

a M00HEE (a Karen); o. D. 1878, Ban. A 
Touiiglmn, 1878-9. Dlcii July, 1879. 

NICHOLS. Henry B. ( tr , X. ilrnn. [p. 866]). A 
Miniluielii. 1864. Died Dec. 10, 1864, of brain 
fever f p. 682], 

HOBIHEk, Joseph Henry Morten ; b, Xov. 29, 
I860, .Sheffield ; ft/. H.A.C. ; o, D. 1887, 1*. 1888, 
Kan. A Ponzomlouiig, 1887-9; Akyab, 1890-2 
_[l»p. G37, 64R, 65 1], 

tPKLLAXO, Thomas (a Kami); u.D. 1891, Ran. 
A Tiiimghon, 1891 -2. 

BZCKARB. Thomas ; ft. Kelt. 15. 1849, Butternut, 
lr.; ft/. 8.A.C.; o, D. 1881, P. 1883, Kan. A Han- 
gnon, 1881-7 : 1'uozoundonng. 1888-92 [pp. 617, 
791, ami Translations, Kurinuse, p. HUG]. 

SALMON, Alexander; h. May 25. 1859, FJn- 
horougli Magna : ft/. 8.A.C. : o. D. 1884, P. 1885, 
Kail. A Tiiuuglmn, 1881-92 [p|i. 644-6, 791, 
ami Traiislntioim, Karen, pin 808-9]. 

SHEARS, Augustus, M.A. hit. John's UolL, Cam.; 
ft. July 21. 1827. Merton; o. I). P. 1851, Pet. 
A Muuliiirin, 1839-62. Rn. ill [ppw 681-2, 681 ; 
ami T ranslatieip, Burmese, p. 80S]. 

®SHWAY, Beh (a Kami). A Tounglton, 1885-6. 
Died 1886. 

8HWAY, Hyo fa Kami) ; o. D. 1878, Ran. A 


Tounghoo, 1878-92. 

STOCKINGS. Hoary Hark ; ft. June 29, IMS, 
Middleton (Gorki; ft/. S.A.C. ; o, D. 1889, P. 
1891, Ron. A Mamlulny, 1889; Tounglton, 
1889 ; Kliweyhu, 18911-3 [p. 652]. 

SULLIVAN, Leonard Leader, B.A. T.C.D. ; ft. 
Dec. 13, 1866, Gorton, Jr. ; o. D. 1891, Ren. A 
-Mandalay, 1891-2 [p. 661]. 
iuTTON, Fnads Wdliani, M.R.CK. ; ft. Mar. 5, 
I860, Rending; o, 1), 1887, P. J888, Ran. A 
Khwcybo, 1887-8 [p. 052] ; tr. Kaff. [n. MS]. 
»TAHKH (a Karan); o,D. 1878, P. 1881, Ban. 


A Tonnghoo, 1878-62. 

OTARKUAH (a Karan) ; a. D. 1878, P.1881, Ben. 
A Tonnghoo, 1878-92. 

TREW, John, M.A^Dnlt. TJnlv.; o. D. 1862; P. 
1868, Cork; ft. 8$. 29, IBM, Hook, Bmr. A 
Mandalay, 1870 ; Rangoon, 1870-3 Tstok-kave, 
1878-4. Aei. ill [p. 642], _ 

•TSAH, Saw Jekn (a Bnrmeae) ; A AM 7, 1M1, 
Rangoon; a*.B»AC.; o. D. 1884, P. uW, Ban. 
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A (I) Rangoon, 188A-B0; Pylnmaua, 1881; 

88,18.7. Batten 
WaUmn ; erf. &AXI. ; o. D. 18681 P. 1869, Colo. 
A BongDon, 1868-71 : Tbungboo, 1875-5. Died 
Jons 1, 1875, Inna fever and an eplleptlo fit 
caueed by overwork [pp. 614, 840, 848-4, 089, 
791 ; and Translations, Kano, p. 808]. 


WHITEHEAD, George, RA. Lou. UuIt.; 8. 
Jnne S, 1869, LowgUI (Lone.) ; a. D. 1886 York, 
P.188 7 Man. A Mandalay; 1888-92 [pi 8511. 
WZHDLEY, Theaeaa WUron, M.A. St John's 
COIL, Cam.; e. D. 1871, P. 1874, Lon. H, 
Tonnglioo, 1878-89. ife*. Ill [pp. 643-4, and 
Translations, Burmese, p. 806, and Karen, 
p. 808-9]. 


CASHMERE, 1866-7—1 Missionary. [8ec Chapter LXXXIIL, pp. 666-7.] 

BBONniN, Aifhnr; erf. Cndd. Coll. ; (an ex-offleer in the British Army ;) o. D. 1889, P. 1864, 
0*. A Srlnaggar.Y 1885-7. /f«.[p. 658-7], 


AJMERE AND RAJPUTANA (1881.92)— 1 resident Missionary. 
[Sdd Chapter LXXXIV., pp. 057-8.] 

•CHAHD, 1km Ur. Delhi [p. 917]). A Ajmerc, 1886-98 [|u 657]. 


CEYLON (1840-92)— 62 Missionaries (27 Natives) and 40 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter LXXXVL, pp. 660-81.] 

[Diocese of Colombo, founded 1845.] 


•ALWIS, Oamalioa (a Slnglmlesc). A Colombo, 
1849-64 [p. 868]. 

BACON, 3mm A Colombo, 1808-77 (Master 
1868-71 and Waxdiii 1873-7, St. Titus.’ Coll.). 
Died at am of dropsy Sept. 11, lH77,on voyage 
to Kugland on sick-leave [p. 795]. 

BAXLEY. J. Brooke H. A LUiona Vista, 1865. 
BALY, J., U.A. Wor. Coll. ; h. 1821. Warwick ; 
i>. D. 1847, P. 1848, l»ct. A Colombo (Warden 
St. Thus.* 0)11.), 1H64-U [p. 795]. 

BAXFOKTH, John, M.A. N.I.II. Or.: •>. D. 
1HA3, V. 1855, Colom. A Colombo, 1854 Co : 
Bnnna Vista. 1880-3. Jin. [p. 675], Died 
Auy. 5, 1899, In London. 

11CKBTJL E. A Ncgombo, 1887-92. 
BURROW, KontagaJohn, M.A. Keb.Coll.,Or. ; 
o. D. 1878, P. 1K8U. St. A. A Kolarl, 189U ; 
Kohilawatte, 1891-2. 

•CHRISTIAN, Thomas (a Tamil); r>. D. 1861, 
P. 1803. Colom. A Ktireim, 1863-82 [p. 671]. 
QRAXPTOM, E. A Cliilaw, 1868 7. 

DART, John, D.C.L. St. Mary's Hall, Or. : o. D. 
I860, P. 1861, Colom. A Colombo (Master 
St Time.’ Coll.), 1861-3. *«. [ju U7I]. 
•DAVID, Christian (a Tamil) ; «*. D. 1863, P. 

1874. A Kotuliena. 1876-92 [p. 668], 

•DAVID, John (a Tamil) ; o. 1852, Colom. A 
Colombo. 1852-4. 

•DAVID, Bolomon (a Tamil). A Colomlw 
(Cottanclilua or Kntahnna), It '5-65. 
DEH0EDT, O.W. A lhululla, 1866-9. 

•DE MEL, Cornelius (a Slugludwc) : «l. St. 
Tims.’ ColU Colom.: o. 1). 1870, P. 1886, Colom. 
S.(l) Mara Vila, 1878 5 ; Cornlawelln, 1876-7; 
Knrena, 1878-80; Dandcgama, 1881; (I) M., 
1882-8. 

•DE SSL, 7. (a Singhalese): o. D. 1852. P. 
1881, Colom. A Phnture, or I’hiiadure, 1858-82 

*£& SlivA, Johonnee (a Singhalese): « It 
1855, P. 1888, Colom. A Colombo (Mot wall 
or Modern), 1855-85 ; (Kotohena), 1886, 1886 8 ; 
Matara, 1880; Moratua, V 18KU ; Horetuduwa, 
VI 890-2. 

*D1 SELVA, X. ; ed. St Thos.’ ColL, Cdkim.; 

». D. 1889. Colom. A GaUdne, 1800-1. 
•DEWABAOAYAM, Christian (a Tkmll); «. 
1811, Odom. A Colombo, 1858-76. Died 

JLA.BaU.Co1L, 
Os. ;<l 11. 1878, P.1877, Os. A Matara, 1884 ; 
Kalntaia, 18B8-8L 


•DIAS, Abraham (an ex-Singhalese Magistrate) ; 
ft!. Vp.’s Cull., Howrah ; o. D. 1858, P. I860, 
Colom. A Badulla, 1860-1 ; Mature, 1862-78; 
Negnnibo, 1884 : K arena, 18H5 [p. 070]. 
•EDERESXNGHE, F. B. (a Slnglialese) : «/. St 
Tli on.’ ColL Colom. A Tangalle, 1881 5, 1870, 
1878-80; Btiona Vista, 1887, 1NC9; Matara, 
1868, 1871-7. 18N5-92 [p. 671] ; (Mutate, 1881-3 ; 
Kotalienu, 1881). 

EDWARDS, Robert; o. 1852, Colom. A Miiiiaar, 
|852-7U[p. 674]. 

ELLIS. William ; b. 1629, Gateshead ; n. D. 
1858, P. 1H6U, Colom. A Colomlm (St Tlios.* 
College), 1861-7. 

7ALKNER, J. F. A Colombo (St. Tims.* ColL), 
1872-80. 

•GA8FERAN (nr OASFERSOV), 8. (a Tamil). 
A Putlam, 1859-64; Calpcutyu, or Kalpltiyo. 
1808-70. 

GETHEN, Pony. M.A. Xmr ColL. Ox. ; a 1). 
1886, P. 1887, Chi-*. A Colonilm (.St. Thou.' 
Coll.), 1888 92. 

•GOMEB, George Henry (a Slnglmlesc who 
wold ]ircncli in fonr lungiuigcs) ; ed. St.Tlio*.* 
Coll., Colom. ; r». D. 1863, P. 1865, Colom. ,S. 
Carnly, or Kandv, 1866-70; Badullo, 1871 -HU. 
Jin. [mu 079- 80] ; died at Jaffna, Aug. 22, 1889, 
of blnod-pnirtoning. 

•HANNAH, John (a Tamil). A Batticalou* 
1855-64 ; Colombo (Cnttanoliiua or Kotalicna), 
1865; died 1865 [p.677]. 

HENLEY. William; o. D. 1882, P.1884, Colom. 

A Pniidum, 1884-5 ; Galkiwc, 189a 2. 
•HERAT, William (a Singhalese) ; n. D. 1864 
P. 1871, Colom. A Matale, 1868-78 [p. 681]. 

• JAYA8EEERE, Arnold Bartholomew Winkro- 
maainhe (a Singhalese): o. D. 1885, Colom. 
A CoIomUi (Mtilwal), 1H9U-I. 
•JAYABEEEBE, Charles Adrien Wiekrama- 
■inhe (a Slnglmlcse) : o. D. 1885, Colom. A 
Matara, 1888-90 ; Tangalle, 1891-2. ; 

KELLY, William Fredoriok ; erf. llattenen Tr 
CoU. ; o. D. 1858, P. 1860, Colom. A North 
Eliya, 1866-7; Newem EUiu, 1868-70; 
Colombo (f Dioc. Sec.), 1877-9. 

LABROOY, Edward Christopher; ed. Bp.*s 
ColL, Howrah; o. D. 1847, P.1863, Colom. A 
Koorene, 1847-8; Kandy, 1819-61 ; Batttealoa, 
1881 [p. 679]. 
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lovnmr, Alfred Peter (ex-Mlmy, 

[p.913]). & Mtwera EUJa, 1 H61-4. 

LYLE, J. Si A Matam, 1888-8. 

MAXES, Philip; e. D. 1868, P. 1MB, Colom. 
A Bnona Vista, 1868-89 ; Trlneomalee, 1890- S 
[p. 676]. 

MATTHEW, {Yen.] Walter Edmond, M.A. 
Ht, John’s Coll., Ox. ; o. D. 1H71, K 1879, Lon. ; 

A min. of Colombo 1878-88. /Uiulkhvc. 1 km. 
Died In Ceylon Feb. 1889, of fever and blood- 

DL Abraham (a Singhalese) : n. D. 1887, 
F. 1863, Goloni. A Morotto, 1857-60, 1865 ; 
Mnratnwa, 1867-9. 

•XEKDIB, Franois (n Singhalese) ; o. D. 1877, 
Golem. A Matnru, 1879-83 ; Ala tale, 1884-90 ; 
Bnona Vista, 1891 9 [p. 6751. 
wtt.t.ww [Yen.] Edward Trends, M.A. St. 
John's Coll., Cum.; o. D. 1873, F. 1873. Glos. 
A Colombo (Warden St. Thos.' Coll. 1878-91 ; 
Ardn. of Colonilm 1889- 91 ). /to. fr 795]. 
MOOYAABT, [Yen.] Edward, M.A. Tr. (’oil., 
Cam. (the first S.P.U. lliiuy. to Ceylon) : A. 
Ceylon : o. D. 1810, 1*. 1R43, Mmlr. A Cnlnmlxi, 
1810-1 ; Matiira, 1841-6 ; Cnltiun, 1847 H ; 
Xewera Kilia, 1855-8. /to. : Ikcmim Ardn. of 
Colombo 1864. IMpiI 1875 in Kuglaud [pp. 
681 , 867-81 674, 879-80]. 

HORTDEER, Thomas ; ft. C.M.S. Coll., Isl.; { 
0 . Ii. 1M4, P. 1865, Colom. A Ciil|N>iityii, 
1885 -7; Futinm, 1868-80 ; Manoar, 1881 8. 
•NICHOLAS, Bamuel ; ft. Bp.’s Coll., Howrah ; 
n. 1846, Cnlom. A Calpnitvn or Knlpltlyn, 
Putin nit Ac.. 1846-54: BuLtlculon, 1855 65 
[pp. 873-3, 677]. 

•OHDAATJEE, Simon Dadrick Jurgen ( n Tmuil); 
n f. Bp.'s Coll., Howrah ; o. D. 184.1, Mmlr. S. 
Cnltnra, 1843: Knlpltlyn, 1842 fi; Matnro, 
18-16-61 ; Colonilm (Cottminlifna or Kntalieim), 
1866 -7,188 0; Chihiw ( l87K [pp. 661, 673 4]. 
PARGlfEX, Hebert: o. D. lSlfl, P. 1H47, Colom. 

A Newera Kllio, 1847. 

0PETER, John (a Tamil) : o. D. 1873, l 1 . 1874, 
Colom. A Clillaw, 18M 3. 

FHILLIP8, X. A Ciilomlm, 1856- 8 ; N nvem • 
Ellin, 1859-61 [p. 6791. 


mwbiji v Owm Sour; A Got 17, 1611, 
Wooburn ; of. BJL0L A l88STa*.(at8JLO.), 
F. 1885 Colom. &fiodulla, 1883-8. Jin. ill ; tr, 
E urope [p. 934]. 

♦RATHE A, Georgs Adam fm Singhalese) ; aon 

of Acouvcrtod Bnddliist prlost ; erf. In England, 
and at St. Tbos.’ Coll., Colom. ; o. 1857, Odom. 
A Badulla, 1857-9; Miiagraya, 1880-1 [p. 680]. 

BEAD, Philip, BA. Lin. Coll., Ox. ; 5. Mar. 4, 
1850, llyrlo dies.; 0 . D. 1873 SaL, F. 1874, 
- Bar. A Colombo (Warden St. Tluis.* Ooll.) ( 
1801-3 fr 795], 

RICHARDS, T. P., BA. A Colombo (Coll.), 
1887. /to. 

SCHRODER, G. J. A Xewera Ellia, 1853-4. 
eSEHAMAYAMA. Cornelius (a Singhalese): 
0 . D. 1840, F.1800. A Oulklsse, 1881-85. • Died 
[p. 670, and Translations, Slnglialcso, p. 810]. 
8EFI0H, — . A Putliuii, 1865. 

•SOKAHADER, Daniel (a Tnudl). A Battiooloa, 
1865 80 fr 6781. 

THURBTAir, Joseph ; 0 . 1). 1847, P. 1850, Colom. 
A Mnliura &e„ 1847 ; Ncwcro Kills, 1848-9 ; 
Colomlm, Miiagraya, Ac., 1840-61. Re*. [pp. 
669 70, 678, 680], 

•VETHiOAM, Anunaiiayagam (a Tamil): A. 
May 18, 1833 : r»/. L.MA and St. Tims. 1 Coll, 
( 'ulnni.; 0 . J). 1866, Colom. A Knlpitiyn, 1866-7 ; 
Chilaw, 1868-70; Colombo < Kayinan's Gate), 
1876 83. 1891-3; ltattlcalon, 1883-90. Died 
April 18, 1893 [p. 678, and Translations, 
Tamil, p. 813]. 

VOX DADEL8ZEV, H. K. (tr. Cape fr 890]). 
A Xcwcm Kllio, 1843-7 [pp. r.61, 678 -9]. /to.: 
died In Ceylon Aug. 1853, of dysentery ami 
brain fe ver. 

♦WIKKRAMAHAYAKE, Henry fa Singhalese) : 
0 . 1). 1865, P. 1871, Coloui. A Kollupltiyii, 
1870 83 : JJorctndnwa, 1HH4--9 ; Miiagraya, 
1891 2. 

WISE. [Ven.] John, B.A., (Marc Hall, Cun.; 
0 . D. 1846, T. 1847, Jtooli. ; (Anln. of Colomlm 
1862). A Newera Kllio, 1849-52 ; Ksudy, 
1862-3. /to. ill. [p. 678], 


BORNEO (with Lalman ) (1848 -92)— 31 Missionaries (3 Natives) and 18 
Central Stations. [Sec Chapter LX XX YU., pp. (>82-95.1 
(Diocese of Lakl-an axj> Sarawak, founded 1855. now “Sixisaihiik, Uhlan axii Hahawak. 1 *) 


ABE, Frederic William: h . Fib. 18. 1829. OfiVn- 
lttcli; fit. (a Lutlierun) Friiillxgi.’ Coll. ,v. 
V 18K3 3:Quup, 1K64-71 ; uml Mtirdmig, iKtiii- 
71 ; (on leave 1872-3 ;) Kindling, 1874-6. Died 
Jmw 11, 1876 [pp. 686, 689, and Truiitduiiuiis, 
Iiand Dyak, p. 807]. 

♦AH, Luk Chung (the first Chinese baptized in 
Sarawak Mission) ; 0 . D. 1874, Lab. A Qnop 
An., 1874-93 [p. 690]. 

XUBB, Charles Bpenoer; h. Aug. 30, 18-15, Chel- 
tenham; 0 . D. 1868 O.F.H., V, 1873 Lab. A 
Banting. 1871-4 fr 688]. 

BYWATER, Mannoe James; 5. April SI, 1851, 
Gnerowa, Mon. ; fit. K.A.C. ; 0 . 1). 1882. P. 1883, 
Slu g. A Krlan, 1882-5 ; tr. DalinmaH fr 881], 

CHALMERS, William ; rrf. St. Andrews Uulv. 
end BJLC.; 0 . D. 1858, P. 1859, Lali. A I'ppcr 
Sarawak (Qnop Ac.), 1858-61 [pp. 685, 689; 
anti Trana'ntluns, Land Dyuk, p. 807] ; tr. 
A nut. [p. 908]. 

®M®i, fEt Rev.] Walter; 0 . D. 1819, P. 
i860, Lie.; Arohiln. of Sarawak, 1H6H; eon*. 
second Bp. of Labuan and Sarawak 1860. A 
(1) Sarawak, 1851 ; Banting, 1851-68 ; (1) &, 
1889-77. Pensioned 1879, died Deo. Si, 1898, 
In London [pp. 884-8, 691, 70S: and Transla- 
tions, Land and Sen Dyak, p. 807]. 
CROSuARD, WOliom ; 6. July 83, 1831, Ms ; 
vt.&AJO, i 0 . D. 1882, F. 1864, Lab. A Undop, 
862-76. Sick-leave, 1876 [pp. 686, 688, G90], 


| ELT0H, William Henry, 11.A. K.C.L.: b. IMS, 
i Won-ester : 0 . D. 1870, P. 1871, Lon. A Hall- 
• ilnkiui, Nort )i 1 lumen, 1889- 93 [pp. 893- 4], 
FOWLER, Charles William; A. Feb. 2, 1859, 
1 JIuiiMloii ; ft. 8.A.C. ; 0 . D. 1888, P. 1885, Sing. 
A gimp, 1882 92 Liu 690, nml Translations, 
Land Dyak, p. 807] 

GLOVER, James; fit. S.A C. ; o. D. 1858. F. 1859. 
Ub. A Banting, 1858-60. Jto. ill [pp. 685-6, 
nml Translation*, Lend Dyak, p. 807]: tr. 
Viet. [p. 002]. 

G0HE8, Edwin Herhavt; nt. St. John's Cell., 
Cam. ; 0 . 1887, Sing. A Luiidu, 1887-8 ; Kriou, 
1HH7 93. 

e GOMES, William Henry, B.D. Ijunbctli, 1878 
(a Hinglialese) ; ft. Bp. r s CnlL, llownh: 0 . D. 
185S Gala, V. 1856 Lab. A Lundu, 1855-68. 
Rf*. and to Ceylon, and tr. Straits [pp. 684, 
609, 931]. [Translatloim, Clilnese, pp. 806-7, 
Land oud Bra Dyak, p. 807, and Malay, pi 800]. 


1 1 A. 1816, Rpddwloh, Kent : 
A Sarawak, 1855-6. Am. fill 


GRAYLING, Jam 
ft. St. Bcca ColL 
[p. 684]. 

HAOKET, W.; ft. RA.C. ; 01 D. 1858, P. 1M9, 
Lab. A Sarawak, 1858-60. Hit. [pp. 685-6]. 
HAWKINS, OhorioiW. ; A. 1811, Oxford : O.D. 

1M5, F. 1866, Lob. A Murdong, 1855; Sarawak, 
. 1886-70. ft*. Ill ;/r. Auet.fr 908]. 
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MOLLAID, Mu; ft. Feb. 9, 1851, Wandey; «f. 
8.A.CL : 0 . D. 1877, F. 1878, Lab. & Beating, 
1877-8. Rn. 11L 

XORSBUBQH, Andrew, XJL Sfc. Awl. Univ. : 
0 . D. 1848, p. 1861. X Sarawak, 1869-4 ; Bau- 
tins, 1HM-8. Ret. Ul [p. 684]. 

HOU, [Bt Bee.] Gem Frederiok, D.D. St. 
John’* ColL, Gun. ; o. D. 1861, P. 1861, Ely ; 
ohm. Aeoemdon Day, 1881, In Lambeth Falacu 
Chattel, third B]i. of Labuan Ac., under title 
of Dp. of “ Singapore, Labuan, and Sarawak." 
* Sarawak, 1881-89 [pp. 688, 093-4, 699, 701, 
702]. 

HOWELL, William ; A 1866, Laliuan : ed. &A.G.; 

0. D. 1889, P. 1888, Sing. & Uudop, 1889-99. 
BBHP, John, M.A. Lin. Coll., Ox. ; ft. Jan. 19, 
1K44, Alnwidk; o. D. 1867, 1*. 1868, Dub. 8. 
Sarawak, 187U-1. Ret. IU. 

•SHOOK, Fean Vgyeu (a Chinese) ; o. D. 1865, 
Lato^X Sarawak, 1865-81. Ret. and to China 

iJ&foLilaa Al e x an d er ; ed. B^'h ColL, How- 
rah ; n. D. 1856, 1*. 1898. Lull. X (1) Sarawak, 
1856-7 ; Iiumlii, 1868 ; Banting, 1858-9 ; (1) 
1880-8. ften.lUlH04rn.6H4]. 

LXGOATT, Frederiok William ; ft. June 99, 1RG1, 
Aldershot ; ed. H.A.C. ; o. D. 1HK6, P. 1887, Sing. 
X Kuching, 1886-0; Skenug and Banting, 
1887-99 [R 8991. 

MoDOUGALL, [Bt Bee.] Franoia Thomas, M.A. 
Mag. Hall, Oxl, D.C.I* Ox„ nud F.U.CA ; first 
S.P.G. Minay, to Borneo : ft. June 30, 1817, 
Hydenliara ; o. li. 1845. P. 1846, Nor. First Bp. 
of Labuan and Sarawak ; first Anglican lip. 


sons, out of England ; mm. Bp. of Labuan 
Oet. 18, 1865, in Ooloutta Gath. (aptd. Bp. of 
Sarawak by the Bajah of Sarawak 1816). X 
Sarawak, 1848-68. Nr*. Ul ; died Nov. 16, 1886, 
at Winchester [lip. 683-9, 894-6, 699 ; ami 
Tmnidntfona, Malay, p. 809]. 

HBSNET, [Yen.] William Banaeme; ft. June 30, 
1839, Ryburgh ; ed. H.A.C.; o. D. 1869, P. 1864, 
Lab.; Anln. of Sarawak, 1889. X ? 1809-3; 
Hunting, 1864-76 ; Kuching, 1876-99 [pp. 689, 
691 ; and Translation*, Laud aud Sea Dyak, 
l). 807]. 

HlOHOLLB, F. W. ; o. D. Sing., 1899. X 
Knching, 1899. 

FERHAJf, [You.] John ; ft. AiirU 4, 1844. Oomhe 
St. K., Sum. ; «/. S.A.G.; o. D. 1867, P. 1870, 
Lab. X I tout lug, 1868-70, 1884-9; (KT 


1870-83). ( 7V. The Straits [tee below]) [p. 891 
nnd “ Translations, 11 Land and BcoDjik, p. 
W7]. 

BI0HABDS, Richard; A Jon. 18, I860, Cornwall; 
if /. Warm. ColL; v. D. 1899, Sing. X Kndot, 
1899 [R 6941. 

RICHARDSON, John ; ft. July 99, 1837, Lincoln ; 
eft. St. Mark'd Coll., Chel. ; «. D. 1866, F. 1869, 
I Jib. X Sodumak, 1809-8. Ret. ill [p. 686]. 

SHEPHERD, E.R.; o. D. 1874, Lab. X Dakar 
Ar, 1873- 81. Dieil April 9, 1881, at Bormwak, 
of “ effusion on tlie brain.** 

ZEHNDEB, Jehu Lewis ; A Sept. 99, 1897, Btal- 
Ukon, Suits. : ed. (Lutlienui) Zurich Untv. Ac. ; 
««. 1). 1862, P. 1864. X Quop and Kurdang, 
1862-6; Lundu. 1HG6- 99 [pp. 686, 689; and 
Translations, Malay, p. 809]. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS (1801-92) -10 Missionaries (2 Natives) and 
9 Central Htations. [Sec Chapter LXXXVII., pp. §96-703.] 

(These Settlements form a part of tlm Diocese of SixuAroiiK Ac., pp. 695 70S.) 


•BALAVENDRUM, Boyappen (a Tamil) ; i ft. 
S.P.G. ColL, Madnw ; ... 1>. 1877, 1-iib. 
l*cnaug, 1880-93 [pp. 690, 7ol]. 

00UBTNEY, Henry McDeugaU, M.A. Pom. 
ColL, Ox. (A uepliew of Bp. Me Don gall) : ft. 
May 33, 1863. Rtorninnstimii ; «. 1). 1877. I*. 
1878, Ox. X lYuviiice Wellesley (link It Ten- 
gali. Ac.), 1879-88. Died July 3U, 18HS, from 
alMCPMon liver [)». 700], 

•GOMES, WUliam X.. 1U). Lamb. (tr. Bor. 
[p. 920]). X Singapore, 1872-93 [pp. 606 8, 
7 09], 

HAXX1B, Franoia WUliam, M.A. Jen. ColL. Ox. ; 
A June 21, 1869, Oxford ; i>. D. 1877, 1*. 1878, 
Glw. X Selangor, 1890 2 [p. 703]. 
HEXHAM. M. 0. (tr. Bombay [p. 915]). X l*rov. 
Wellesley (Buklt Tciigsh Ac.), 1892 [p. 7U0], 


HORSFALL. WUliam ; ft. Nov. 5. 1862. Masliam : 
*/. St. Iteca Cull. : o. D. 1886, P. 1887, Car. X 
iTovincv Welloslev (Unklt Tengnh Ac.), 1891 : 
[R 700] Perth [p. 906]. 

MARKHAM, Arthur. M.A. Mag. Coll., Cam.; A 
Dec. in, 1849, Walpole. Kurd. ; <*. D. 1877, P. 
1878, T.lc, X JVmk (Tlialpeng Ac.), 1884 7. 
Ret. hi. 701]: tr. Kixmpf [p. 923]. 

FERHAM. [Yen.] John ttr. Bor. [tee. above]). 
X Singapore, Y 1890- 2 ; (became Arrinof Sings* 
|«n\ 1891). 

PYEX0NT-PYEH0NT. Franoia Bemud, B.A. 

liar. Uiilv. ; ft. Nov. 23, 1845, Sdby ; o. D. 1870 
Lin., P. 1872 Pet. X Perak, 1891-2 [p. 701], 
VENN. Edward 8., ILA. WuiL Coll., Ox. ; the let 
S.P.G. Mirny. to tho Straits Settlements. X 
Singapore, 1861-0. Dial Sept. 19, 1866 [pp. 
695 G], 


CHINA (1803-4, 1874-92)— 12 Missionaries (1 Native) and 5 Central Stations.' 
I Sec Chapter LXXXVUI., pp. 703-12.] 

(Diocese of NOIITII CiriXA, fiiuiiiled 1880.) 

(Tlie Society has no Misalons in tin* Dinnwa of Vktohia (founded 1849) or Mm China (f. 1872).) 

] NORMAN, H.Y.;v.D. 1899, N.ChLX Peking, 
1892. 

NORRIS. Franoia Luahlagtn. M.A. Trim ColL, 
Cam.: o. D. 1887, F. lSw, Glos. X Peking, 
1890-2 [p. 708]. 

800TT. [Rt Rev.] Charles Fury, M.A. Jesua 
Coll., Cam.: ft. Juno 27, 1847, Kingaton-on- 
Hull : o. D. 1870, P.1871, Lon. XCliefuo,1874- 
80; cons. 1st Bishop of North Chinn Oet. 98, 
1880, in St. Paul's Cath. [pp. 701-10, 713, 
716 ; anil Translations, Chinese, p. 807]. 
SMITH, F. J. J. (tr. N.FXw [p. 869]). AChefoo, 
1884-8. Ret. ill [p. 706]. 

TX0XF80H, Walter Haary; A July *7,1834, 
Fordingbrldge ; frf.8,A.C.; o. D. 1890, P. 1891, 
N. China. 8. Poking, 1890-2. 

WILLUMS, Wafers lata (fr.& JApt 899]). 


; at. C.MA Cull., IhI. ; o. 
D. 1876 Lnn., P. 1876 N. Cliiiia. X Peking, 
1 880-9 ; Tientsin. 1890-2 [pp. 707-8, 710-11]. 
GREENWOOD, Hues, ILA. bt. ('a. Coll, Cam. ; 
ft. Feb. 19. 1838, Burnley : o. 1). 1888, 1*. 1869, 
Ely. X Chefno Ac, 1874- 92 [mu 705-6, 70UL 
GROVES, William Leqeh, M.A. Pern. CulL, t'Jh. 
XChefoo, 1881. 

ZUFF, Geaftyy Dnmford ; ed. 8.A.C.; o. D. 1891, 
X. China. XTai-sn Fu, 1892. 

°LAN, Ohaag Ohing, tlie 1st Cliineiie Deacon 
in the Anglican Communion In the Diocese of 
N. Chins ; o. 1888, N. Chino. A Peking, 1888- 
- 93 [qr 708. 7101. Died May 98, 189A at Chefno. 
«mi, [YM.]Franeis Reden, the lutordalnal 
APJJ. Mirny, to China; A Aug. 6. 1839, Ilfra- 
combe; «€ UUL; e. D. 1869 Ox„ P. 1866 
CWa APeUug, 1863-4. Ret. ] bcoamc Ardn. 
otCstooMa 1881 (p. 70ft]. 


A Chefoo, 1887-9 ; tr. Cauda [|w8 
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COREA (1890-3) — 6 Missionaries and 3 Central Stations. 
[Sm Chapter LXXXIX., pp. 718-15.] 

(Dlooeae of Cobra, founded 1889.) 


OORTS, fit Bit.] Charles Job*, D.D. AU Sonia 1 
CMLjO*.; O.D. 1866 Cion, P. 1867 Her.: flrefc 
Anglican Bp. Com ; com. Nor. 1, 1888, in 
West. Abbey. 8. Clicmulpo, 1880-8 [pp. 708, 
718-6]. 

BATHS, Maurice Wilton; ft. Sept 8, 1888, 
WeetoiMb-M.: erf. Warm. ColL : o. D. 1889, 
Corea. <8. Chemulpo, 1898 [p. 714]. 

POWMALL, Joseph Henry; ft. Jan. 98, 1885, 


Leicester; erf. Dorchester ColL ; o. D. 1890 Ox^ 
P.1889 Com. & Soul, 1881-9 [p. 714]. 

IMALL, B., Iff A. (tr, B. CoL [p. 881]). 8, 
BonL 1880-1 [p. 714] ; fr. B. Obi. fp. 8811. 
TBOLLOFE, Mark Napier, Iff. A. Mew CoU. Ox. ; 
ft. Mar. 98,1862, London; o. D. 1887, P. 1888, 


e Napier, If J 
London; o. 


Nor. S, Sold [p. 7141. 

WARNER, Leonard Ottlay; A Mar. 7, 1867, 
Snltterby ; irf. BJLC. ; o. D. 1890 Un* P. 1882 
Corea. & Soul, 1800-9 [p. 714]. 


MANCHURIA (1892-8)— 2 Missionaries and 1 Central Station (under charge o! 
Bishop of Corea). [See Chapter XC., p. 716.] 

00BXS, Bt Bor. O. J. (tr. Corea above), A Kin Ch’wang 1889 [p. 716]. 

FOWNALL, J. H. (fr. Corea aburo), 8. Nlu Ch’wang 1883 [p. 71UJ. 


JAPAN (1873-92)— 19 Missionaries (6 Natives) and 4 Central Stations. 
[See Chapter XCI., pp. 717-27.] 


(Dioccwof Jai’a: 

BXOEERBTETH, [Bt Rev.] Edward, D.D. (fr. 
Delhi [p. 817]) ; second English Bp. In Japan ; 
con*, on Peont of tlie Purification 188U In St. 
Paul's Cuth. 8. Tokio, 1886-82 [pp. 713, 791, 
7231. 

:OHOLMONDE£ET, Lionel Berners, BA. Or. 
Coll., Ox. : A Deo. 11, 1858, Adlwtrop ; n. D. 
1884, F. 1885, Tru. 8. Tokio, 1887 91 [p. 720]. 
FOBS, Hugh James, M.A. Cb. ColL, Cum. ; b. 
Juno 93, 1848, Lower Hoxdres, Kent : a. D. 1873, 

P. 1873, Che*. 8. Kobe, 1876 93 [pp. 734 -7, and 
Translation*, Japanese, p. 8U8]. 

IFREBSE, Frederick Edmestoa, 3LA.Tr.Ci.lU I 
Ox. ; A Jnly 11, 1863, Milton, Kent ; *». D. 18 86, 

P. 1887, Kx. 8. Tokio, 1888-81 ; Yokohama. 
1899 [p.737]. 

GARDNER, Chsries Graham, 11. A. Ov. : ft. 
Jon. 30, 1863, London ; u. D. ixxtf Kx., P. lttil 
Jap. 8. Kobe, 1H87 ; Tokio. 1H87 8. 

HOPPER, Edmund Osrles, M.A. St-. John's ColL 
Cam.; A June S3, 1866, Stanton Nfk. ; n. 

D. 1879, P. 1880, Ely. 8. Kobe, 1880-2 ; Tokio, 
1883-7; Iln. [pp. 719, 733]. 

•HA, Abel Bigiro ; erf. St. A ndrow's Coll., Tokio ; 

o. D. 1889, Jai). 8. Tokio, 1 889-93. 

•XMAI, Joshimichl John : erf. St. Andrew's Coil., 
Tokio ; o. D. 1888, P. 1889, Jap. (the tint imLtve 
Priest of tha Chureli of England M talons in 
Japan). 8. Tokio, 1HH8-B2 [p. 731, und Trans- 
lations, Japanese, p. 808], 

LLOYD, Arthur, ILL, Fell. nn>l Dcnnof Petcrli., 
Cam. ; ft. An 10, 1832, Simla ; n. I). 1875, I*. 
187 6, Che n. 8. Tokio, 1881 90. Jim. [pp. 730 1], 
•MIDI UNO, James Isaac ; erf. St. Andrew’s ( -nil., 
Tokio; c. D. 1890. Jap, 8. Kola. &o., 189U-3 
[p. 726, and Translations, Japanese, jiw 808], 


r, founded 1883.) 

M0BBI8, Harold Saffbrd, BJL St. Ca. Coll., 
Cam. ; ft. Jan. 3, 1869, Ely ; o. D. 1892, Ex. 8. 
Kobe, 189 2 [p. 726]. 

PLUMMER, Francis Bowes, B.A. Tr. CoU., Ox. : 
a. D. 1874, 1\ 1875, Clies. 8. Kobo, 1876 -h. 
ffm. Ill [pp. 724 -fi]. 

POOLE, [Bt Bor.] Arthur William, D.D.TWor. 
Coll., Ox. (ex-Miss)". of O.M.H. in India) ; o. U. 
1876, P. 1877. Ox. : first EngUsli Up. Japim ; 
c»Ht. St. Luke 1 * Day 1883 in Lumb. Pal. Hup. 
8. Kobe, 1HH3-I. liiralhled 1884, awl died ut 
Shrewsbury, Eng., July 14, 1885 [pp. 719-20]. 
SHAW, [Yen.] Alexander Craft, M.A. T.C.Tnr. 
(one of the flnt two S.P.G. Minsk*. in Japan) ; 
A. Eeli. 5, 1846, Tontn to ; n. 1). 1869, P. 1870, Tor. 
( Arahdn. of X. JajMin, 1889). 8. Tokio, 1873 
1*2 1 PP-7I3, 717 9,721-3, 79ti, and Translations, 

JlllHIIICM 1 , p. 8081. 

tSHIMADA. Andrew O. ; *#. St. Andr. Coll., 
Tokio; o. D. 1889, Jap. 8. Tokio, 1889-92 
[p. 718, awl Trniishitioiis, Japanese, p. 808 ]. 
WALLER, John Cage; erf. T.C.T. ; (the first 
foreign Missy, of the CauiMlian Clmrrh in 
direct cmmniinh-iitinn with the Ml'.G. [j.p. 723, 
7271 ; n. i). 1H89, Tor. 8. Fuktwhima, 1890-2. 
WEIGHT, William Ball, M.\. T.C.D. (one nf 
tin* tint two H.1M1. Missies, to .1 nnaii ) ; ft. Oct. 5, 
1 SM3. PmUksmth l ’nsth*. Ir. ; o. 1). 1866. P. 1867, 
York. 8. Tokio, 1873 82. fta. [pp. 717-19,731, 
and Tninsliitiou*. Jainne*!, p. 81 MJ. 
3Y08HXZAWA, Christopher V. ; nf. Bt. Andr. 
(’oil.. Tokio ; a. !). 1889, Jap. 8. Tokio, 1889- 
92. 

•YOUEGX, Yomagati Boa (the first Native 
Dewiiii of English Minsioiis In Japan) : «f. St. 
Amir. Coll., Tokio ; n. 1). 1885 by Up. WUliams, 
1*. 1H!HI Jap. 8. Tokio, 1885-92 [p. 731]. 


WESTERN A8IA (1842-4, 1854-6, 1876-88)— 10 Missionaries and 4 Central 
Stations. [See Chapter XCII., pp. 728-9]. 


BADGES, George Persy (D.C.1* by Arbp. Can. 
awl Hovel Letfcera Patent, 1873) ; erf. C.M.K. 
ColL, Id. ; n. D. 1841 Lon., P. 1843 Sal. 8, 
Mount Lebanon, Mosul, 1843-4 [p. 728]. 

FBEEMAH, Bobert; A 1817; «/. Ch.Ch.ColL, 
Cam. 8. Houtarl, 1854-5. Died Aug. 19, 1855, 
at sen on way to England [p. 736 j. 

HADOW, Ghaunes Edward, M.A, tr. CoU. Ox. ; 
o. P. ISSACau. 8, Scutari, 1854-6. 

HOBSON, William Frauds, MA. St Oath. Hall, 
Cam. ; A 1890 ; o. D. 1848, P. 1849, Wor. 8. 
Scutari, 1854-6. 

INI, Biokard. 8. Bontarl, 1855. Died Oet, 14, 
185 A of hr, rtJUeeaee and dyeentory a fortnight 
after arrival [p.736]. 


PJMOTOB. George : ft. 1820 ; erf. DelL ColL Ox.: 
%. D. 1H5U, 1% 1851, Ox. 8, Scutari, 1854 5. 
Died Mar. 10, 1855, of camp fever [p. 716]. 
SMITH, Joseph Barnard, M.A. Clare Coil., Cam.; 

o. D. 1850, P.1861, Nor. 8. Smyrna, 1886-8. 
SPENCER, Joalah, BJL Cor. Cb. ColL, Cam. ; 
A Deo. 9, 1841, Norwich ; e. D. 1864, P. 1«, 
Roc. 8. Niooiiia and (GypnuO, 

1879-90 [p. 790].* 

WAEZPOBD, Bobert, BJL T.O.D.; * D. 1889, 
1\ 1884, Ex. A Smyrna, 1887-8. 

WHYATT, William, B.A. Dur. Unir.; A U9A 
8 . 6cutarl, 1854-5. DiedPeb. 98, 1855, at Bala- 
clava, of camp fever [p, 7881. 



MISSIONARY ROLL. 


VI. EUBOPE (1702-4, ana 1854-02). 

114 Missionaries (Chaplains) and 281 Central Stations. 

[See Chapter XCIII., pp. 785-42]. 

(Dlooeee of Oibiultah, founded 18IS ; the Clittplainclea hi Northern end Central Europe are under 
tlie jurlBdietioa of the Blsliop of London.) 

A0&AH8-TR0YTE, Reginald Henzj Dyke, 

M.A. Tr. CJolL, Ox. ; oil). 1874, F. 1875, lhith. 

A Pan. 1 885-82. 

BARBER, Gaorge John, SLA. 3LK.C., Ox. : o. I). 

1847, F. 1848, Ches. A Freiburg, lu Brelsguu, 

1880-00. 

BECKETT, 0., M.D. St. And. Unlv. ; u. D. 1872, 

P. 1875. Ex. A Haxe-Wuimur. 1885. 

BEIL, W. 0. A Alx-ln-Ctiapcllo, 1887. 

BELSftH, William Evaleigh, M.A. (tr. Capu 
1). A Hurla-Frath, 1890-2. 

0. T. A Daruwtadt, 1887. 

J1X, Augustus Riokarda, H.A. Qn. Coll., 

Ox.: o. D. 1802, F. 1804, Butlu A Ortrasa, 

1804-5. 

BOWDEN, John. A Crimea, 1855-0. 

BOYS, Herbert Arnold, M.A. Em. Coll., Com. ; 

O . D. 1800, F. 1870, l*cu A Ptatma, 1872 4. 

BRIDGES, John (tr. Ilmmlnhi [p. 008]). A 

Liverpool (EmigrantM* Cluiplalii 1878 81 und 
Diocn. Orjr. Seen-.), 1880-0. Hr*, [n. 820]. 

BROOKB, Henry! Samuel, M.A. Wor. Coll., fix. ; 

o. D. 1870, F. 1871, line. A Miirwillc*, 1875. 

CALVERT. Charles Oeom, lhA. ; n. L). 1857, 

P. 1850, KJy. A Ulimit. 1802. 

CHEBBHIMi, Howard Smith, M.A. Wor. Cull., 

Ox. ; a. I). 1882, F. 1883, Lou. A Havre, 


1887-92. 

000IBUSI, - D.D. : the 1st Missy. (Cluipluin) 
of the Sm'ietv in Europe. A Amsterdam, 
1702-4 [p. 73 1). 

OOOK8HOTT, w. E., M.A. A Athens, 1887. 
COER, John Creagh, 1>.1». T.f.'.D. ainL M.A. ltall. 
Coll., Ox. : n. I). 1809 Hit„ I*. 1870 Ox. A 8c. 
Jean tie Lux, 1H85-8: Knrlsrulii*, 1889 so. 
COBET, Thomas, M.A. A Crlmra. 1855-0. 
COOPER, J. E. A Wclinnr. 1880 7. AW. 
Wl®, T. J., 11.1). A Sr. .Iran ilc Liu, 1889 92. 
OOTTOH, J. B. A St. Mnl.., 1887. 

GRAVER , Charles Audley Aaaheton. A Crlnnu, 
1855 -6. 

GROOKE, Hilward. A Crimen, 1835-6 [p. 73U]. 
CROWDER, J. H., M.A. Murtuii ColL, Ux. A 


EBOREET, John, SLA. Wolf. ColL, Ox. ; 5. 1825, 
Lmukm ; o. D. 1818, F. 1849, Win. A Crimea, 
1865. 

BVELYN, Edmond Boe oa wtn. A Crimea, 

1R55-0. 

EWALD, William Harris; b. Dec. 30, 1839, 
Leghorn ; n. D . 1868, F. 1804, Ely. A 
Onakcui, 1864-6, am! Dannhtan Provinces, 
(ialatx, Snliua ami Knsteudje, Ac., 1866 ; War- 
saw Ae^JKTl. 

FLETCHER, H. W. 0., M.A. S. Ostende, 
1885-0. 

FLEX, Oaear Or. Trinidad [p. 883]). A Gotha, 
1x86 -9U( with Kiiuiarli 1890); Karlsruhe, 1881-2. 
FORD, Edward Whitanm, M.A. Trin. Coll., 
Cam. : o. 1). 1875 Can, 1\ 1878 Car. A Odessa, 
1885 92. 

F0RL0HO, Robert Roohfut, M.A. T.C.D. ; o. D. 

1880, F. 1881, 11. and W. A Weimar. 1887. 
FREETH, Thomas Jaoob, LL.O. : 5. 1838, Lou- 
don ; rtf. Hi. ch. Coll, Cam, and Unlv. GoU, 
Lon. A Crimea, 1854-0. 

FRY, Jomea Henry, M.A. T.C.D. ; o. D. 1868, F. 

1870. Hill'. A B«ml«igiio-‘‘nr-Mer, 1887-02. 
GIBBON, George, M.A. Trin. Coll, Cam. ; o. D. 

1859, V. 1800, Lit*. A Dieppe, 1887-92. 

HARE, Robert, M.A. St. Eilm. HaU, Ox. ; o. D. 

1847, 1 1 . 18IH, Ox. A Hu* In- Perth, 1888-9. 
HALL, B. A Kurlsrulie, 1887. 

HARDING, John Bayiey, 11.A.SE. Coll, Cam.: 
n. I). 1877, P. 1878, Will. A Karlsruhe, 1885 ; 
Leipzig, 1886-92. 

HARRIS, Oroasdaile Edward : erf. K.C.L. : o. D. 

1885, P. 1886, Glos. A Weimar, 1889-92. 

HARRISON, James, M.A. Magd. Hall, Ox.; o. 

D. 1859 , 1». I860, Ox. A Spa, IHH5-92. 
HAWKINS, J.B. A Marseilles, 1860-9 ; Bailmi- 
Baili'll, 18UU. 

JACKSON, A. C. A Fegli. 1888. 


CUNNINGHAM, Thomas Boudimore : *rf. Si. 
Bee-* Coll. ; «. 1L 1877, P. 1x78, Ox. A Ulu-n», 
1890 2. 

CURTIS, Charles George, M.A. M.*r. Cull., fix.; 
o. 1). 1845, F. 1840, Lrm. A Cuiietautiunple, 
1816-92 Ll 1 P* 736-8]. 

DUNN. John, D.C.L Vniv. Cull., Dnr.: e. D. 
1888, 1*. 1K8U, Her. A >r. .dalu and J'arami-, 
1893. 


Georg*« 3d. A. •Train* Cull., 
'. 1883, 1 -i*'li. A Jininiiit'ls- 


Cauu : o. D. 1882, F. 
bersr, 1888. 

DY0E, Alexander Frederick, M.A. Trin. Coll., 
Cam. : o. I). 1867, P. 1868, Man. A Si. 
Raphael (with Valracure and Ruiilerir, 
1886-99. 

BADE, Edward: h. 1823: nl. Hall ColL, Ux.: 
ft 1848, Lon. A Crimea, 1854 6. • 

BARWBHAW. J. (tr. Iniliai [p. 912]). A Liver- 
pnol (Emigrants' < 'luiplnln L 186U -7. fir*. 
BABT/Byd ney #• Crimen, 1855-6 Ll*. 736]. 

*ETFEKDX, Mahmoud (a Turk, ex-Major in 
Tnrkisli Army) ; A 1837, Jllutn-Gliir, lVra ; 

S.A.CL ; a. 1). 1863, Gib. A Conrtantlnnple, 
Died 1865 ofelmlem [|«. 737], 

“ “ Tim. Av Will lams, Kilwanl. 

, ^erbert Edward. B.A. Univ. Coll„ 

.Dur. ; «. D. 1870, 7. 1877, lUju A Hummels- 

A jSr/Jf R., If. A. A Atliens, 1880-93. 
ttJJOTT, I., B.C*L> A St. BUlo and Fuune, 


Coll.. Cam. : /«. Nov. 27, 1839, Ramsey, I. of M. i 
o. H. iso i, p. 1867. Man. A In Damtblan Frn- 
vinera, 18GS -7u (viz.,tiulatx, Sullna, Knrtendje, 
CxernavniUi, Lhletwa, llirailn, IVlieraavoila, 
Hurtelmk, Varnu). 

LAWRENCE, James. A Liverpool (Emigrants* 
< 'Im plain). 1 807-77. /:• *. ill hv 820]. 
LAWRENCE, Neville George Munay, MA. Qn. 
CnU., Ox.: II. I). 1851. P. 1852. Cliea A Frei- 
burg, in Hreisgau, 1880 6. Hr*. 

LU DLOW , W. t Mwr\. A Wildlsul. 1885-7. 
MACKENZIE, George William, J*Tli. Dnr. : v. 
J). 1854 Dnr.. 1*. 1855 Mnn. A Frankfort-ou- 
the-Malne, 1885- 92. 

MARKHAM. Arthur, B.A. (tr. Straits [p. 021]). 

A St. Mulo mill Paronic, 1890. 

MASON, Alexander Lyon Arthur, MA. Trin. 
ColL, Ox. ; o. D. 1875, F. 1876, Ox. A Btnttgast, 
18 89 92. 

KESEWEATHER. John David, B.A. St. Kdm. 
HaU, Ox. : ii. 1). 1844, P. 1815, Llan. A Venice, 
1867, 1885 6. 

MERMAGEN, Carl Friedrich, D.A. T.C.D.; 0 . 

D. 187 3, P. 1874, Clies. A Ghent, 1887-9. 
HXTOHELL Franeia Garden, B.A. St. John's 
ColU Cam.: 0 . D. 1885, 1*. 1886, Wor. A 
Fatrai*. 1887-8, with Zante, 1888. 

0RGER, John Goldsmith, M.A. Wad. ColL, Ox.; 
o. a 1816, F. 1847, Snl. A Dinan, 1885-82. 
IBAR, Jeffery Edward, 3d. A. Trin. Hall, 
II.: 0 . D. 1875, F. 1877, Ches. & Havre, 

0ZENHAK, Frank Hn t oe mh s, SLA. Ex. OolL, 
Ox v > 0 . D. 1864 0x^ F. 1865 Ex. A Rome, 
1891-2. 


Cam. ; 
1885. 
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BA.T.GJ).; ft* 1613, 

Bahia; e. D. and P. 1&8, Xillaloe. 8. Crimea, 

William George; a. D.1886.P. 
1818. A Stuttgart, 1888; Loipxig, 1886. 
DlaA1888. 

mSffl, Lawreaoe John : ft. 1834; «f. C.C.O, 
Gun.; o. D. I860, P. 1811, Lin. & Crimea, 
1814-6. 

PZVOHOT, G eo r ge Heavy; Ir. Ceylon [p. 080]. 

& Unarm (Spun), 1889. 

VOn, Thiwuu Godftay haMka, B.A. T.C.D. 
A Lisbon, 1878-01. 

mSTOH,JahaVAseyWarecn,HA.Wor.Con^ 
Os.; ft. 1194, Askan Bxyau, Yk. ; e. IX Nor, 
P. Yk. A Crimea, 1864-6. 

FTBDOKX, Edward, M.A. Trim OolL, Cam. : n. 
D. 1848, P. 1846, Uloe. & Crimen, 1866-6 

M.A. Or. Coll., Ox. : o. 1). 
1816, P. 1866. Hoc. 8 . Patras, 1886. 

EZHO, Barthdemew, LL.1X T.CLD. : n. D. 1864, 
KiUnloo, P. 1866, Duh. 8 . Caen, 1885-8. 
HOBZHSOH, 0. S. 8 . Gravesend (Emigrants' 
Chaplain), 1864-6. 

BONlSoN, Heavy. 8. Monastery St, George, 
1866-6 

SPAETH. J. A Venice, 1887. 


V. H. W. (Jr. India [p. 014]). 8. 
Liverpool (Emigrants' Chaplain), 1863. 
BOKWMtTI, A., 1LA. 8. Galats and Sullna, 

SOOTZAHD, J. & Southampton, 1861 (Kmi- 


gn mte* Ch aplain.) 
BhADWELL, Arth 


Thomas Whitmore, M.A. 
Ball. OolL, Ox.: ft. D. 1844, P. 1846, Che*. 8. 
Romo, I860. 

UDDOTHAH, Henry, M.A. Hart. Coll., Ox. ; 
OL D. 1868 Boo., P. 1864 Can. (Canon of Gib- 
braltar, 1870). 8. Mentone, 1886 -88. 
IKEGGt, Thomaa Gharlea, M.A. llert ColL, Ox., 
a. D, 1878 , P. 1880, Man. 8. Marseilles, 18R5-99. 
SKINNER, Eobert, LTh. Dnr.; o. 1). 1863, P. 

1864, P ur. 8. Borne, 1886 : Cologne, 1886- 99. 
SMITH, Joseph Bernard, 1XA„ T.CJX ; o. IX 
1880, P. 1871, Line. 8. Berne, 1888 ; fr. Panama 

K.B. 


& St. Vrfft, 1866-71. 

STAHXJEt7Themaa 0mSTll.D. T.C.D.: e. D. 

1867, P . 1868, Down. 8. Berne, 1880-99. 
SYKES, William ; A 1899, Edgeley Hon*e, near 

Stockport ; td. Oriel ColL, Ox.; ft D. 1862, P. 

1868, Nor. 8. Crimea, 1866-6. 

TAYLOB, Hayden Aldersey, M.A. St. John's 
ColL, Ox.; e. D. 1840, P. 1860, Pet. & Inker- 
mum, 1864-6. 


THOMPSON. G. A Maneflios, 1871 
•TIEN, Antealo (a Syrian Christian) ; A June 18, 
1884, Be yro a t ; aA at the Propaganda, Borne, 
and BAXL ; a D. I860, P. lBOXGlh & Con- 
stantinople, I860- A An, [p. 787J. 

THEY, (Sanaa Philip; rtf St. Bees (ML; o. 
D. 1861, P.1819, Win. A Ortakeul, Perm, and 
Pala te, 1 867-9. R n. [p. 787]. 
TXBBaZ-ATKZNBOH, William Erift, HA. 
Lin. Coil., Ox.; o. D. 1874b P. 1878, Cham A 
Zurloh, 1800-1 

TEKBLE, Edmund John, A.K.C.L.; ft D. 1886, F. 

1 886, Lon . A Freiburg, in Breisgau, 1B91-3. 
TEETOT, J. & Caen, 1877. 

TOTTZETT, Lauranae Rayner, L.TH. Dnr.: o. D. 
1878, P. 1880, Lie. & Leipalg, 1888-6; Btutt- 
sort, 1886-8. 

YABBALL, William; e. D. 1888, P. 1886, Gloa. 
A 8A S eiran. 1891-9. 

Y1GEXBS, William Yemen. HA. MagiL Coll. 
Ox.: 0.D.18RS, P. 1884, Her. A Patras ami 
Zaute, 1880-90. 

WALLACE, James, MA. Jesus (ML, Gam. A 
Crimea, 1H64-A Dial Nov. 17, 1876. 
WASHINGTON, George, M A. Kt. John's ColL, 
Cam.; o. D. 1881, P. 1889, Lon. A Havre, 
1876. 

WABSE, Henry Watson, M.A. Hag. ColL, Cam.: 

o. IX 1866, P. 1867, Pet. 8. Borne, 1886-9. 
WELSH, J. William. A Liverpool (Emigrant/ 
Chapla in), 1849-64. Rn [pp. 810-90]. 
WHITE, G. H. A Caen, 1890-2. Died Feb. 13, 

1893. 

WHITE, Thomaa Archibald Stamee, MA. 
Cb. Cli. Coll., Ox.; a. D. 1868, P. 1869, Loll. A 
Baden-B aden, 1886-99. 

WHITTINGTON, [Canon] Eiehard Thomaa, 
M.A. B.N. Coll., Ox.; o. D, 1865, P. 1866, Lin. 
A Stuttgart, 1899. 


WILKINSON, John Homey ; «/. C.MB. Coll., 
IhI.: o. D. 1817 Lou., p7i 869 Madr. A Algle, 
18B9-00. 

« WILLIAMS, Edward (Turkisli name Ermrni 
Kkmh, since eon version asmimcrl namo of 
Williams) ; */. S.A.C.; o. D. bv Bp. of Gibraltar, 
1863. 8. Constantinople 1869-6 [p. 737]. 
Died 1865. 

WILSON, P,, B.D. A Gotlm and Eienacb, 
1601- 2. 

WINHAH, Daniel, B.A. CluColL, Cam.; A 1829; 
o. D. 1846, P. 1847, Ely. A Crimea, 1854-6. 

WOOBWAXD, F. B. A Borne, 1864-6. Died 
Feh, 186 6. 

WYNNE, L, A., HA. A Karlsruhe, 1887-8, 
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CHAPTER CIV. 

The Chambb of 1701 [pp. 026-8], and the Suppumhotas Chabtkb 
of 1882 [pp. 929-81], with Norse thereon, end on the Cohbtito- 
tion and Functions of the Sooisrr, and its SnNsnta Com- 
msTBB [pp. 982-6]. 


CHARTER OF THE SOCIETY, Tuns 16 , 1701 . 

With MmrImI Notes m added by Mr. Serjeant Hook and Mr. Oomrnf, who 
helped to draft the Charter [See pp. 5, 6, 8, 18, 811]. 

N.B .— This U the first printed edition of the Charter in which the ipellioj, a* given in the original, 
hat hem etrietlg adhered to i The Marginal Notet (which differ from thou gioen in pretlom modern 
reprintt ) are taken from the earliest printed edition now (loadable— oU n that of 1708 . 


“William the Third, By the grace of God, of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. To all Christian People, to whom 
these Presents shall come, Greeting 


Wee are credibly informed that in many of oar Plantacons, 
Colonies, and Factories beyond the Seas, belonging to Our Kingdome of England, 
the Provision for Ministers is very mean. And many others of Oar said Planta- 
cons, Colonies, and Factories are wlioly destitute, and unprovided of a 
Mointeynanoo for Ministers, and the Publick Worshipp of God; and for Lack 
of Support and Nainteyn&nce for such, many of our Lovcing Subjects doe want 
tlie Administration of God’s Word and Sacraments, and seem to be abandoned 
to Atheism and Infidelity and alsoe for Want of Learned and Orthodox 
Ministers to instrnct Our said Loveing Subjects in the Principles of true 
Religion, divers Romish Preists and Jesuits are the more incouraged to pervert 
and draw over Our said Loving Subjects to Popish Superstition and Idol&tiy 


11 And toftfttBS Wee think it Onr Duty as much as in Us lyes, to promote 
the Glory of God, by the Instruccon of Our People in the Christian Religion 
And that it will bo highly conducive for accomplishing those Ends, that a 
sufficient Maintenance bo provided for an Orthodox Clergy to live amongst 
them, and that such other Provision be mode, os may be necessary for the 
Propagation of the Gospell in those Parts : 

11 And to&ertas Wee have been well assured, That if Wee would be gratlouriy 
pleased to erect and settle a Corporation for the receiving, manageing, and 
disponing of the Charity of Our Loveing Subjects, divers Persons would be 
induced to extend their Charity to the Uses and Purposes aforesaid 


Ttuta 


tor sb Ortho* 
doz Clergy, 


may be made! 
for the Pro- : 

BStfe i 

the Plants* , 

sar * 1 


“Know yee therefore, That Wee have, for the Consideracons aforesaid, and HliMaMr 
for the better and more orderly carrying on the said Charitable Purposes, of our IKS**® 1 
spedall Grace, certain Knowledge, and meer Mocon, Willed, Ordained, Con- 
atituted, and Appointed, and by these Presents, for Us, Our Heires, and Sue- Canterbnrg 
censors, doe Will, Oidalne, Constitute, Declare, and Grant, That the most 
Reverend Fathers in God, Thomas Lord Archbishopp of Canterbury, and John 
Lord Archbishopp of Yorke, The Right Reverend Fathers in God, Hemy Lord forth*** T 
Bishop of London, William Lord Bishoo of Worcester Our Lord Almoner, Simon WJM 
Lord Bishop of Ely, Thomas Lord Bishdp of Rochester Deane of Westminster; {{j* B, 
and the herds Archbishops if Canterbury and Torbe, the Bishops of London and 
Ely, the Lord Almoner and Deane of Westminster for the Time being: Edward 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, John Lord Bishop of Chiohester, Nicholas Lord 
Bishop of Chester, Richard Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Hnmpbiy Lord 
Biahop of Bangor. John Mountagne Doctor of Divinity Clerke of Our Cloaett, 

William 8hSriook Doctor of Divinity Deane of St. Paules, William Stanley 
Doctor of Divinity Arch Deacon of London and the Clerke of the Clossett, 
of Ua, Onr Heine and Suooenon, the Bean of St. Pattis and Arch Deacon 
Imubn firthlUc fety; Tkt tut Stfiw tmi <*» Marjwnt Pnfttmrt 
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<f JXrintty qf both Our VMmreUiet far the Time tel eg; Earle of 

Thannet, Thomas Lord Viscount Weymouth, Fhmois Lord Guilford, William 
Lord Dlgby, Sir Tliomas Cookes of Bentley, Sir Bichard Bulkley, Sir John 
Phillipps and Sir Arthur Owen, Baronetts : Sir Humphrey Maokworth, 
Sir William Prichard, Sir William Bussell, Sir Edmund Turner, Sir William 
Hustler, Sir John Chardin, and Sir Bichard Blackmore, Knights : John Hook, 
Esquire Serjeant at Law, George Hooper Doctor of Divinity Deane of Canter- 
bury, George Booth Doctor of Divinity Archdeacon of Durham, Sir George 
Wheeler Prebendary of Durham, William Beveridge Doctor of Divinity Arch 
Deacon of Colchester, Sir William Dawes Baronett, Thomas Maningham, Edward 
Gee, Thomas Lynford, Nathaniel Resbury, Offspring Blackball, George Stanhope, 
William Hcyley, and Richard Willis, Doctors of Divinity and Our Chaplainea in 
Ordinary; John Mapletoft, Zocheus Isham, John Davies, William Lancaster, 
Humphrey Hody, Richard Lucas, John Evans, Thomas Bray, John Gascorth, 
White Kennett, Lilly Butler, Josiah Woodward, Doctors in Divinity; Gideon 
Harvey and Frederick Siam, Doctors of Phisick, Rowland Cotton, Thomas 
Jorvois, Maynard Colchester, James Vernon Junr. Joseph Neale, Grey Nevill, 

Thomas Clerk, Peter King, Rock, John Coming, William Melmoth, Thomas 

Bromfeild, John Reynolds, Dutton Seaman, Whitlock Bulstrode,. Samuel 
Brewster, John Chamberlaine, Richard King, and Daniel Nicoll, Esquires; 
Benjamin Lawdell, John Trimmer, Charles Toriano, and John Hodges, Mer- 
chants; William Fleetwood, William Whitfcild, and Samuel Bradford, Masters 
of Art, and Our Chaplains in Ordinary ; Thomas Little, Batohclor in Divinity ; 
Tliomas Staino, Henry Altham, William Loyd, Henry Shuto, Thomas Frank,'and 
William Mecken, Clerks, and tlioir Successors to l»c elected in Manner as here- 
after directed. Be, ami shall for ever hereafter be, and by Vertue of these 
Presents shall be one Body Politick and Corporate, in Deed and in Name, by tho 
Nome of, The Society for tuk Propagation of the Gospell in Foureigne 
Parts : And them and their Successors, by tho same Name, Wee doe by these 
Presents, for Us, Our Hcircs, and Successors, really and fully Make, Ordaine, 
Constitute, and Declare One Body Politick and Corporate, in Deed and in 
Name. 

" And that by the same Name, they and their Successors sliall and may have 
peipetuall Succession. 

“ And that they and their Successors by that Name shall and may, for 
ever hereafter, be Persons Able aud Capable in the Law to Purchase, Have, Take, 
Receive, and Enjoy to them and their Successors, Manners, Messuages, Lands, 
Tenements, Bents, Advowsons, Liberties, Privilcdgcs, Jurisdictions, Franchises, 
and other Hereditaments whatsoever, * if whatsoever Nature Kind and Qnality 
they bo, in Fee and in Perpetuity, not exceeding tho Yearly Value of Two 
Thousand Pounds beyond Rcprizalls and alsoe Estates for Lives and for Yeares 
and all other Manner of Goods, Chattells, and Things whatsoever, of wliat Name 
Nature Quality or Value soever they be, for tho better Support and Maintenance 
of an Orthodox Clergy in Forreigne Parts, and other the Uses aforesaid: And 
to Give, Grant, Let, and Demise, the said Munnors, Messuages, Lands, Tene- 
ments, Heroditam 1 ", Goods, Cliat tells, and Things whatsoever aforesaid, by 
Lease or Leases, for Tenne of Yeares in Possession at the Time of Granting 
thereof, and not in Reversion, not exceeding the Termo of One and Thirty 
Yeares from the time of Granting thereof: on which, in Case noe Fine be taken, 
shall be Reserved the Full Value ; and in Case a Fine be token, sliall bo Reserved 
at least a Moyety of the full Value that th^samc sliall reasonably and Bona Fide 
be worth at the Time of such Demise. 

h 

"And that by the Nome aforesaid they shall and may be able to Plead 
and be Impleaded, Answer and bo Answered unto, Defend and be Defended, in 
all Courts and Places whatsoever, and before whatsoever Judges Jjptices or 
other Officers of Us, Our Heircs and Successors, in ali and singular Actions 
Plaints Pleas Matters and Demands, of what Kind, Nature or Quality soever they 
be : And to act and doe all other Blatters and ThingB, in as ample Manner and 
Forme as any other Our Liege Subjects bf this Our Koalme of England being 
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Persona able and capable in the Law, or any other Body Corporate or Politique 
within this Our Reaime of England, can or may have, purchase, receive, possesso, 
take, enjoy, grant, sett, let, demise, plead and be impleaded, answer and be 
answered unto, defend and be defended, doe permitt ana execute. 

11 And that the said Society for ever hereafter shall and may have a Common 
Seale to serve for the Causes and Businesse of them and their Successors : And 
that it shall and may be lawfull for them and their Successors to change, breake, 
alter, and make New the said Seale from Time to Time, and at their Pleasure, as 
they shall think best 

“And for the better Execncon of tlio purposes aforesaid. We doe give 
and grant to the said Society for the Propagation of tho Gospell in Forreigne 
Parts* and their Successors, That they, and their Successors for ever, shall, upon 
the Third Friday in February Ycarcly, meet at some convenient Place to be ap- 
pointed by the said Society, or the major Part of thorn, who shall be present at 
any Generali Meeting, betweene the Houres of Eight and Twelve in the Morning; 
and that they, or the major I’art of such of them that shall then be present, shall 
choose ono President, one or more Vice-president or Vice-presidents, one or more 
Treasurer or Treasurers, two or more Auditors, one Secretary, and such other 
Officers, Ministers, and Servants, as shall be thought convenient to serve in the 
said Offices for the Yeoro ensueing. And that the said President and Vice-presi- 
dents, and all Officers then elected, shall, before they act in their respective Offices, 
take an Oath to be to them administred by the President, or in his Absence by 
one of the Vice-presidents of the Years preceding, who are hereby authorised to 
administer tho same, for the faitlifull and due Exccucon of their respective Offices 
and Places dureing the said ycarc 

“ And Our further Will and Pleasure is, That the first President of the said 
Society shall be Thomas, by Divine Providence, Lord Arch Bishop of Canterbury, 
Primate and Metropolitan of all England : And that the said President shall, 
within Thirty Dayes after the passing of this Charter, cause Summons to he 
issued to the severall Members of the said Society herein particularly nienconcd, 
to meet at such Time and Place as he sbull appoint : And that they, or tlie major 
Part of such of them as shall then be present, shall proceed to the Kleccon of one 
or more Vice-president or Vice-presidents, one or more Treasurer or Treasurers, 
two or more Auditors, one Secretary, and such other Officers, Ministers, and 
Servants, as to them shall seem meet ; which said Officers, from the Time of 
Their Eleccon into their respective Offices, shall continue therein untill the Third 
Friday in February, which Bhall bo in the Yeare of Our Lord One Thousand 
Heaven Hundred and One, and from thence forwards untill others shall be chosen 
into thoir Places, in Manner aforesaid 

" And that if it shall happen, that any of tho Persons at any Time chosen 
into any of the said Offices shall dye, or on any Account lie removed from such 
Office at any Time between the ...airl yearly Dayes of Election, that in such Cose 
it shall be lawfull for the surviving and continueing President, or any one of the 
Vice-presidents, to issue summons to the severall Members of the Body Corporate, 
to meet at the usuall Place cf the Annuall Meeting of the said Society, at such 
Time as shall be specified in the said Summons : and that such Members of the 
wild Body Corporate, who sliall meet upon such Summons, or the major Pert- of 
them, shall and may choose an Officer or Officers into the Roome or Place of such 
Person or Persons soo dead or removed as to them sliall seem meet 

“And Wee doe further Giant unto the said Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel! In Forreigne Ports, and their Successors, That they and their 
Nnccesson sha ll and may, on tho third Friday in every Month yea rely for ever 
hereafter, and oftner if Occasion require, meet at some convenient Place to be 
appointed for that Purpose to tmnsnet the Businesse of tho said Society, and shall 
and may at any Meeting on. such Third Friday in the Month Elect such Persona 
'o be Membon of the Bald Corporation, as they or the major Part of them 
then present dull Bcncficiall to the Charitable Designes of the said 

Corporation * 
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"And Our Will and Pleasure b That noe Act done In aajr Assembly of the 
said Society shall be effectnall and valid, unlesae the President or some one of 
the Vice-presidents and Seaven other Members of the said Company at the least 
be present, and the major Part of them consenting thereunto 


11 And Wee further Will, and by these Presents for Us, Onr Heires and 
Successors doe Onlaine and Grant unto the said Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospell in Forreigne Parts, and their Successors, That they, and their 
Successors, or the major Part of them who shall bo present at the lint and second 
Meeting of the said Society, or at any Meeting on the Third Friday in the 
Months of November, Prebuary, May, and August, yearely for ever, and at noe 
other Meetings of the said Sociotv, shall and may Consult, Determine, Constitute, 
Ordaine, and Make any Constitutions, Lawes, Ordinances and Statutes whatso- 
ever; ns alsoe to execute Leases for Yeares, as aforesaid, which to them, or the 
major Part of them then present shall seem reasonable, profitable, or requisite, 
for, touching or concerning the Good Estate, Rule, Order ancl Government of the 
said Corporation, and the more cfl'cctuall promoteing tho said Charitable 
Designes : All which Lawes, Ordinances, and Constitucons, soe to be made 
ordained and established, as aforesaid. Wee Will, Command, and Ordaine, by 
these Presents, for Us, Our Heires, and Successors, to be from Time to Time and 
at all Times hereafter kept and ]>erformed in all Tilings as tho same ought to he, 
on the Penalties and Amercements in the same to be imposed and limited, soe ns 
the same Lawes, Constitucons, Ordinances, Penalties, and Amercements, he 
reasonable, and not repugnant or contrary to the Laws and Statutes of this Our 
Kenlinc of England 

“And Wee doc likewise Grant, unto the said Society for Propagation of 
the Gospell in Forrcigtie Parts and their Successors, that they and their 
Successors, or the major Part of such of them as shall be present at any 
Meeting of tho said Society, shall have Power from Time to Time, and at all 
Times hereafter, to depute such Persons as they shall think fitt to take Sub- 
scriptions, and to gather and collect such Moneys us shall be by any Person or 
Persons contributed for the Purposes aforesaid 


“ And shall and may remove and displace such Dcputyes as often os they 
shall see Cause soe to doc, and to cause publick Notification to be made of this 
Charter, and tho Powers hereby giant cd, in such Manner as they shall think most 
conduccable to the Furtherance of the said Clinrily 

“And Oar further Will and Pleasure is, That the said Society shall Yearely 
and every Yearc give an account in Writing to Our Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Scale of England for the Time being, the Lord Cheife Justice 
of the King's Bench, and the Lord Cheife Justico of the Common Pleas, or any 
two of them, of tho sevemll Summe or Hu mines of Money by them received ami 
laid out by vertuc of these Presents or any Authority hereby given, and of the 
Management and Disposicon of the Revenues and Charityes aforesaid 

“Ancl lastly Onr Pleasure is, THkt these Our Letters Patents, or the 
Jnrollment thereof, shall be good, Jirmc, valid, and offectuall in the Law, 
according to Our Rnyall Intentions herein before declared tn Witncs whereof , 
Wee have caused these Our Letters to be made Patents Witnes Ourselfe at 
Westminster the Sixteenth Day of June, in the Thirteenth Yeare of our Relgne. 

“ Per Breve de Privato Sigilfo, 


« cocks: 



’'■ms ■ 





TH&i SUPPLEMENTAL CHABTEB OF THE SOCIETY, 

■ ; Arai/6,1882 (««pp.9$8-6), 

“ WuBtm 69 tot (State of (Sob ot the United Kingdom of Qreot 
Britain.: end Ireland Queen Defender of the Faith To all to whom these 
pnferff ehall oome Greeting Whereas our Royal Predecessor King William 
the third in the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and one 
l : Charter dated the sixteenth day of June in the thirteenth year of 
constituted and appointed the several Archbishops Bishops Professors 
ions named in the said Charter and their successors elected 

directed a Body Politic and Corporate by the name of ••The 

Sotiefyfbr the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts”: with perpetual 
sueeQiftaljf and with power to purchase and hold manors messuages l«yi« 
advQWspnB and other hereditaments in fee and in perpetuity not exceeding the ' 
yearly value of two thousand pounds and also other estates and property f or 
the' better support and maintenance of an orthodox clergy in foreign puts and to 
grantleases for terms not exceeding thirty-one years from the time of granting 
thereof and to sue and defend actions and to have a Common Seal and directed 
that the. said Society should once in every year meet and that they nr the major 
part of them there present should choose such officers for the ensuing year as are 
therein particularly mentioned and that such Officers should take oaths for the 
due execution of their respective offices and provision was thereby also made for 
filling, offices vacated by death or removal and for monthly meetings of the 
Society and election of members thereof and power was also given to the said 
Society or the major part of them present at the quarterly Meetings thereby 
directed to make laws for the government of the said Corporation and also power 
to collect contributions for the purposes thereof And whereas it has been 
represented onto Us that by reason of the extension of the operations of the 
Society and by reason of the great increase in the number of our subjects who 
have manifested their Interest therein by becoming members of the said Society 
divers variations of and additions to the ordinances of the aforesaid Charter are 
necessary and desirable for the better administration of the affairs of the 
Society AND WHEREAS application has been made to Us to giant to the said 
Society a. Supplementary Charter giving it such additional powers as are herein- 
after set forth Now We of our Royal Will and pleasure and moved thereunto 
by our hearty goodwill towards the said Society and its labours for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in foreign parts for Ourselves our heirs and successors in 
addition to and notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the 
af oresidd Cbarter of King William the third are graciously pleased to Ordain 
Declare and Grant as follows, vis. : 


41 1.' Henceforth the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being shall be the President, of the said Society. 

“ II. The Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of York for the time being and 
the Right? Reverend the Bishops of the Church of England respectively for the 
time befcog holding Sees In England or Wales shall henceforth be Vicc-Preal- 
dents of t&fe said Society. 

••in. Hehoevobth the oath prescribed by the aforesaid Charter of King 
William the third shall not nor shall any declaration or affirmation in lieu thereof 
be admlnisteredto or be taken or made by the President or any Vice-President 
or othrfr officer of the said Society 

MV. XN* management of the affair} of the Society shall be entrusted to a 
Omnmi(%m^oi other select body of Members, whether the same shall be the 
Stahd^fi^ ^fei^ of (he said Sooiety appointed and elected under the existing 
bye^nm ^r^any Committee or body to be hereafter elected or appointed under 
th$ rtWHl Jpg other tae-law or Resolution of the Society and the said Com- 

mittee fit bociy shall have exercise and enjoy all rights powers and privileges of 
the ud<t Society by the said Charter of King William the third or hereby granted 
of granting Leases altering or affixing or using the Seal choosing 
electing Members of the Corporation and except the power of traae- , 
which from time to time by any bye-law or resolution hereafter 

■ " ■ : . T 8 0 
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to be made or passed shall be specially reserved for the Sooiety The said 
Committee or body shall also have exercise and enjoy all snob farther or other 
Powers of the said Society including those hereinbefore excepted) as the Sodety 
dull from timo to time by any bye-law or resolution ordain and appoint But 
such Committee or body shall not at any time have the power of maxing varying 
or repealing any bye-law or resolution of the Sodety 

u Y. It shall he lawful for the said Sodety fronrtime to time hy Resolution to 
make any bye-laws whereby provision shall be made for holding upon any day in 
the year one Yearly Meeting of the Sodety and sudi bye-laws may also provide 
for holding other or special Mootings of the said Sooiety and for the convening 
thereof by such officers or officer or members of die said Sooiety and upon or 
without requisition and at snob times on such occasions or for such causes as the 
said Society shall see lit And from and after the passing of such Resolution 
making of suoh bye-laws respectively and so long as the same respeetlvdy shall 
be in force it shall not be obligatory on the suid Sodety to meet upon the days 
or within the hours by the said recited Charter of King William the third 
appointed for yearly quarterly and monthly meetings of the said Society And 
all business elections acts and things which arc by the said redted Charter 
directed to be transacted held and done at the Yearly Meeting of the 8odety 
upon the third Vriftay in February and at the four quarterly meetings thereof 
on the third Friday in the months of November February May and August 
respectively and at the monthly meetings thereof on the third Friday in every 
month respectively shall be as valid lawfnl and effectual in all respects if 
transacted held and done at any meeting of the said Sodety held pursuant to any 
of the bye-laws hereinbefore authorised as if the same had been tHwagt ofl 
or done as appointed by the aforesaid Charter of King William the third 

“ VI. For the several purposes of the elections authorised by the said Charter 
of King William tho third and by these presents (except the election of the 
President and ex-officio Vice-Presidents) and for the purpose of any 

members or member of tho said Standing Committee or other select body of 
Members to which the management of the affairs of the Sooiety may from time 
to time be entrusted as hereinbefore provided and for the purpose of any poll 
or other occasion for taking the votes of the said Sodety it. shall in addition 
to the powers of voting conferred by the aforesaid Charter of Ring William the 
third henceforth be lawful subject to any bye-law of the Sooiety for members of 
the Sodety not personally present at any meeting to vote by means of a voting 
list or paper signed by the member voting And the said Sodety may make and 
from time to time add to repeal or vary as it may see fit any bye-laws regu lating 
the manner in which snch voting papers shall be nsod and generally prescribing 
the method of conducting any election or poll. 

« VII. If at any Meeting a poll of the Sodety in respect of any resolution 
motion matter or question which may have been submitted to and voted upon by 
snch meeting be demanded by two members of the Sodety present at s uc h 
meeting such demand shall be put to the votes of the members present at such 
mee»ir g for their approval or disapproval and if such demand be supported by 
the votes of one third of the members present at suoh meeting and shall at 
some time after the close of such meeting receive the consent of So President of 
the Society then the vote of such meeting in respect of suoh resolution motion 
matter or question as aforesaid shall be of no force or validity until after suoh 
poll shall have been taken and such pdl of the whole Sodety shall then be tq fr n " 
by means of suoh voting lists or papers as aforesaid within such time and in 
such manner and with such conditions and otherwise as the bye-laws of the Sodety 
shall direct and the result of such poll fthall bo the resolution of the said Sodety. 

11 VIII. Henceforth it shall be lawful for the said Sodety, hy bye-law or 
resolution, from time to time, to lay down and prescribe the conditions and 
manner npon and in which the resignation of any member of the said corporation 
desirous of resigning his membership may be made and accepted And it shall 
also be lawful for the said Sodety to declare any member of the said corpora- 
tion, who for the timo boing shall not fulfil such conditions as to subscribing to 
the Sodety or as to the payment or collecting of subscriptions as may from 
time to time be laid down by the said Sodety, disqualified and thereupon the 
person so declared disqualified shall oease to be a of the said corporation. 
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" IX. It shall be lawful for the said Society and their successors to receive 
and hold all snob moneys as have been or shall be given or bequeathed to the said 
Society whether the same shall be charged upon or payable out of or constitute 
an interest In land or not and also to advance any of their surplus or unemployed 
moneys upon mortgage of and as such mortgagees to hold any freehold copyhold 
or leasehold lands messuages or hereditaments and also to purchase have hold 
take and enjoy any manors messuages lands tenements rents advowsons liberties 
privileges jurisdictions franchises and other hereditaments of any nature tenure 
or value wheresoever situate for any estate term or interest therein respec- 
tively and whether or not the same or any of them shall exceed the dear yearly 
value of two thousand pounds without incurring any of the penalties or for- 
feitures of the statutes of mortmain But so nevertheless that such of the said 
hereditaments (other than land and hereditaments in mortgage to the Society) as 
•hall be bdd for an estate in fee simple together with such of the said here- 
ditaments other than as aforesaid as shall bo held for any term exceeding five 
hundred yean shall not at any time exceed in dear yearly value the sum of ten 
thousand pounds. 

“X. IT shall be lawful for the said Society for the purposes thereof from time 
to time in their discretion to make sale or partition of and to exchange enfran- 
chise mortgage demise or otherwise deal with all or any part of the maaon 
messuages lands advowsons hereditaments and property of or to which the 
Society shall for the time being be seized or entitled and to erect build or repair 
any houses or other buildings or erections on any part of their property and to 
aooept surrenders of any term of years or other interests therein and to dedicate 
any parts thereof to the public for roads, streets sewers and drains, sites for 
churches or schools or other like objects and to sell demise take in exchange and 
otherwise deal with any land and the minerals thereunder either together or 
separately and to make or join in making any roads drains or sewen and to 
lay out any of the land of the Society for building purposes and in or for the 
purposes aforesaid or any of them to use or apply any moneys or funds of the 
Society or borrow and take up money at interest upon mortgage with or without 
power of sale of any of their property. And the said Society may sell as afore- 
said either by public auction or private contract and either in consideration of 
any price or sum to be paid or secured or of a rent charge or fee farm rent and 
may in every oase execute the powers aforesaid for such price or consideration 
with such payments for equality of exchange or partition, at such rents under 
such conditions and stipulations as to title or evidence or commencement of title 
or otherwise with and undor such covenants and upon such terms in all respects 
as the said Society shall see fit In particular the said Society may from time to 
time grant building improving or repairing leases of their lands messuages and 
hereditaments or any of them for any lives renewable or not or for any term of 
yean in possession and may enter into contracts for granting such leases at a 
future time at such yearly rents and under such covenants and conditions as the 
said Society shall deem fit and either with or without taking a fine or premium 
for any lease and such rents may be so reserved as to increase from time to 
time and may be apportioned amongst the hereditaments comprised in any con- 
tract in such manner as the said Society shall see fit, and generally all such lea s ee 
may be and contracts be made upon such terms and conditions in all 

respects as the said Society shall deem reasonable and approve. 

“hr withers whereof we have caused these Our letters to be mode patent. 
Wimn Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster the sixth day of April in the 
forty fifth year of Our reign. ^ 

11 By Heb Majesty’s Command. 
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NOTES ON THE OHAETEES (pp. 825-81) AND ON THE 
CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
AND ITS STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The circumstances under which the Society’s original Charter of Jane 15, 1701 
(p. 926), was granted by William 111., are related on pages 4 to 6. 

Archbishop Tenison was forward in "promoting the passing ” of the Charter 
(p. 0), and was the first to subscribe (£20) towards the " charges,'’ amounting to 
£159. 9s. 6 d. (p. 6, 822). The S.P.C.K. undertook to advance "the moneys 
wanting,” and actually advanced £20 (p. 6). The Archbishop also bore the cost 
of the 1st edition of the Charter (500 copies), which was printed under the super- 
intendence of Serjeant Hook and Mr. Comyns, who arranged it in paragraphs, and 
added marginal notes (pp. 818, 822, 925). 

The original members appointed by the Charter consisted of the 2 Abghubuoph 
(Canterbury and York), 9 Bishops (London, Worcester, Ely, Rochester, Gloucester, 
Chichester, Chester, Bath and Wells, and Bangor), 3* Deans (St. Paul's, West- 
minster, and Canterbury), 3 Auchdkacons (London, Colchester, and Durham), the 
2 Regius, and the 2 Margaret Professors of Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge, 32 
other Cusboyhkn, 4 Peers, 5 Baronets, 7 Knights, 2 “ Doctors oLPhisiok,” 20 
Rsquibeb (including representatives of the legal profession), and 4 Merchants, in 
all 94* persons. Oft hesc, the following were member* in perpetuum, vis.:— The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London and Ely, the Lord 
Almoner and Dean of Westminster the Dean of St. Paul’s and Anshdeaoon of 
London, and the two Regius and two Margaret Professors of Divinity of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities “ for the time being ” (pp. 925-6). 

The S.P.O.K. was represented in the original lint by most of its own members 
at the time (p. 6). 

Among other distinguished persons elected during the next 20 years went 
Robert Nelsonf (author of “Companion for tho Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England,” Ac., elected 21 Nov., 1701) and John Evelyn( (elected 
15 May, 1702) [1J, and over 40 representatives of the Reformed Cbnrohes of tin- 
Continent of Europe. The admission of these Foreign Honorary Members wat 
doe to the " fraternal Correspondence ” between the Society and the Reformed 
Churches (p. 734), which inspired and stimulated the noble efforts of the Lutherans 
in India in the taginning of the laBt century (pp. 468-9, 471-2, 501-8). 

During the first 100 years the number of living members never reached 300 |S' t 
and in 1819, the number then being 820, it was thought "expedient in con- 
formity with " (what at that time was considered to be) " the Spirit and Intent of 
the Charter, ” to suspend the election of new members " for the present, except in 
the ease of Persons already proposed, and of any of the Bishops of England and 
Ireland. . .” [3]. 

For the purpose of “extending the beneficial operations of the Sooiety,” it was 
farther resolved (at the same meeting) to admit subscribers under the denomination 
of 11 Associated Members,” and "from them only” to fill up vacancies occurring 
in the Corporate Body, with whom the government of the Sooiety remained [4]. 

In 1880 the number of Incorporated Members was definitely limited to 300, 
exclusive of the Bishops [5J. The limitation was entirely removed in 1850 [6], and, 
as a result, the number of members reached 1,980 by the year 1860, 4,800 In 1877. 
and 5,400 in 1898, including the Vice-Presidents [7]. 

Under the regulations of its ancient Charter, the Society’s action was much 
hampered by the anomalies accumulating in the course of time, but saeh incon- 
veniences increased more rapidly ah the Corporation added to its roll [8J. 

* One of the Deans (Westminster) was also one of the nine Bishops. 

t In 1887-8 the Society promoted the raising of a fond for restoring Robert Nelson's 
tomb in the burial ground of 8t George the Martyr, Bloomsbury [la). 

X Evelyn's diary contains the following reference: "Befog ended a member <>f 
the Society lately incorporated for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Farts, 1 
subscribed £10 per annum towards the carrying it on. We agreed that every missionor. 
besides the £20 to sot him forth, should have £50 mr annum oat of the slock of tin.' 
Corporation till hla settlement was worth to him £100 per annum* We sent a young 
drum to New York.” 
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After fruitless discussions and efforts in the jean 1868-71 and 1879 [9], 
a huge Special Committee was appointed in February 1880, to 41 consider 
whether any, and if any, what, changes should be made in the constitution of the 
Society.” Their Report (July 16, 1880) after having been for seven months in the 
possession of the Incorporated Members, was discussed at the largely-attended 
Annual Meeting held at Willis’ Rooms on February 18, 1881, and in consequence 
of the Resolutions then adopted a Supplemental Charter was obtained from the 
Crown on April 6, 1888 (the cost being £189. 4s. ftrf., of whioh £106. 16s. 6d. were 
the Grown Office charges) [10]. 

The immediate result was the equalisation of the governing power vested 
in each member. Under the original Charter no member had any power 
unless personally present at the Monthly Meetings, but under the Supplemental 
Charter every member, wherever resident in the United Kingdom, is able by a 
system of voting* papers, to make his influence felt on any Bubjeet which may be 
referred to the whole Corporation. The Standing Committee, which Bince its 
appointment in 1708 (p. 7) had been subject to 14 the Society,” was now made 
the Executive of the Society, except in regard to certain reserved matters ; and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury became President ex-officio , and the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishops of England and Wales Vice-Presidents ex-officio. The 
44 oath ” prescribed in the original Charter, for the President and other officers, 
had been superseded in 1836 by a 44 declaration,” which was abolished in 1860 
(p. 7) ; nevertheless, any test of the kind 44 henceforth " (from 1882) was now actually 
forbidden. Among other advantages secured by the Supplemental Charter was the 
provision made for the removal and the voluntary resign ution of members,! and 
for the purchase or holding of lands of the annual value of £10,000 [11]. 

The Society now consists of : (a) a President, viz., the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ex-officio ; (6) Vice-Presidents, viz., the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of 
the Church of England holding SeeB in England and Wales ex-officio ; and (the 
following, elected annually) the Archbishops and Bishops of the Dioceses in Ireland, 
theBiahqpB of the Scottish Episcopal Church ; the Colonial, Indian, and Missionary 
Bishops and Coadjutor-Bishops of the Anglican Church in Foreign Parts ; the 
Retired Bishops and Coadjutor-Bishops of the Anglican Church; and about 
84 distinguished Clergymen and Laymen at home [12 !. (r) Honorary Associates— 
the Bishops of the Episcopal Church in the United States of America. The order 
is intended for 44 persons who may have promoted, or whose co-operation may be 
deemed to promote, the designs of the Society, whether they be British subjects or 
not.” It was instituted in 1868, but up to the present time the only Associates 
elected have been the American Bishops (sec p. 83). Associates have liberty to 
attend the Board Meetings, but without the right of voting [13]. (d) A Secretary 
and two Assistant Secretaries ; (c) Four Treasurers (Honorary) ; (/) Auditors 
(now paid) ; (g) A Board or Examiners (Honorary, sec p. 842) ; (h) an Honorary 
Consulting Physician [14] (who examines candidates in England for Missionary 
work abroad, and Missionaries on their return to England— Dr. J. W. Ogle, 
who has filled the office since 1867) [15j. 

(•*) Incorporated Members, over 6,000 in number [16], of whom the Lord 
Almoner and Dean of Westminster, the Dean of St. Paul's and Archdeacon of 
London, and the two Regius and two Margaret Professors of Divinity of Oxford 
and Gambridge Universities are Members ex-officio (p. 935). 

The Meetings of 44 the Society ” (Incorporated Members) ate held at the 
Society's offioe, at 8 vm., on the third Friday in every month, excepting Good 
Friday, and August and September, when there are no meetings ; seven members, 
in addition to the President or a Vice-President, form a quorum [17]. The Annual 
Meeting is in February, when offioers’are elected. (There is also an Annual 
ftcAtioMeating, generally in St James's Hall, in April, May, or June.) 

* The desirableness of adopting this system formed the subject of a memorial to the 
Society from 84 of the Gornish members in 1871 [11a]. 

t Though no provision for removal or resignation can be found in the original Chester 
it ia Interesting to note that in 1716 a Standing Order was made “That all members 
ea are three years or more in arrear 1 * (with their subscriptions) “shall not have a 
voice in deciding any question relating to the Society at any Meetings of the Society, or 
any Geantitteettwreof M [1161; and that (whether fondly or not) the 8odety exaraeod 
the power of dismissing a member in one instance at least, as reoorded on p. 198. 




THKSOCIXTY’S HOURS, 10 DKLAUAT HTBIKT, WEKTMUfUTKR (8fC p. 080). 
Office Courts 10 to 5 (Saturdayi) 10 to 9). 

A Short Service is held daily in the Cliapel at 10.6 a.m. 
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Gould, Rev. F., 906 
doubling, Rev. A. W., 878 
Governor's Harbour, 884 
Govett.Vcn.il., 906 
Gowille, General, 627 
Goweu, Rev. H. H„ 463, 880; 908 
Gowhatty.606, 609 
Gowle.Rev.lL.849 
Graafl Reynet, 272 4, 276, 280, 
*97, 825, 891-2 
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Grafton (P. Out.), 877 
Graham, Rev. G., 874 
Graham, Rev. H„ 902 
Grahamstown, 269-71, 274, 276, 
197, 299, 303, 891-2; DIoccko, 
284, SIS, 753, 764-5, 891 ; Kaffir 
Institatlon, 304 ; Judgment, 295 
Granada, 740 
Granby, 870-1 
Grand Bale, 870 
Grand Caymanas, 886 
Grand FUls (N.B.) 130, 884-6 
Grand Take (N.B.) 128, 865, 867 
Grand Monon, 865-6 
Grand River (P. Out.), 154, 166, 
872, 874-7 
Grand Turk, 881 
Grant, Rev. A. J., 891 
Grant* Rev. F. B, 912, 888 
Grant, Rev. W.Hn 857 
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Granville, III, 118; 860-4 
Gnnvflle Oob, 850 
Granville; Lord. 877, 757 
Graewtt, Rev. K, 874 
Gmeeett, Rev. H. J., 874 
Gravenhurefc, 874 -6 
Graves, Rev. J. 858 


Good Bane; 804* 7 

uooa, nev.e. n, 
880 


Graves, Rev. 1 L, 47-8, 50, 746, 858 
Gravesend, 924 
Gray, Mrs. (Capetown), 294 
Gray, Rev. A. (Port Medway), 861 
Gray, Rev. Archibald, 861, 865 
Gray, Rev. 11. U., 117, 861, 865 
Gray, Rev. J.W.D., 861, 865 
Gray, Bp. 1L, 273 84, 286-96, 
297-800, 306-8, 310-20, 328, 325, 
828-9, 381, 347-8, SOI, 307, 374, 
754, 764, 783-4; Long ruul 
Colonso Ciims, 761 
Gray, Rev, R. (St. Helena), 891 
Gray, Rev. K. (S.A.), 889 
Gray, Rev. SL, 297, 891 
Gray, Rev. W., 224, 884 
Gray, Rev. W. 8^ 861 
ftmyfbot, Rev. C. H* 881 
Grayling, Rev. J„ 681, 020 
Grentlieail, Rev. J., 887 
G ronton, Rev. J„ H55 
Grenton-x, Rev. F. P„ 861 
GL Peninsular By., liulia, 575-6 
Greaves, Rev. J. jC, 901 
Greece, 740, 712 ; American Mission 
to, 80 

OroekC1mrcli,471, 736-7, 741 : Pntri- 
orcli's Hcpresentutivo, 736 -7 
Greeks, 409 , 737, 742 
Green, Dr.. 823 
Green, Rev. 0., 570, 915 
Green, llev. K I., 300, 891 
Green, Very Iiuv. J, 328, 330-1, 318, 
895 

Green, Rev. S. D., Mil 
Green, Rev. T„ 891 
Green, Rev. T. W„ 891, 893 
Green, Rev. NV., 874 
Green, Rev. W. H., 878 
Green Rny. 173 
Greene, Rev. F. J., 786, 895 
Greene, Rev. Frank F. W., 874, 879 
Greene, Rev. T., 874 
Greenimint, 889 
Greenspond, 836-9 
Grecnstuck. llev. W., 298 9. 301 2, 
354-5, 362, 803 4. 891, 893, 80S, 897 
C.recnway, Mr., 593 
Green way, Mrs., 598 
Greenwich (X.R.), 866-7 
Greenwich (XJ.). 854 
Greenwood, Rev. V., 890 
Greenwood, Rev. M., 705 6, 700, 921 
Greer, Rev. W, 865 
Gregor, Rev. Jh 41 1,904 
Gregory, Rev. F. A., 378, 787, 801 -2 
899 

Gregory, Mrs. F. A., 801 
Gregory, Rev. .T. W„ 879 
Gregory, Rev. J. II., 002 
Grelg, llev. W., 874 
Grenada, 196-7, 201. 831 3 
Grenadines, The, 196 7 
GrenfolL 878-80 
Grenoble, 740 
Granville, 868 -0 
Grenville, Mr., 748 
Gresham, llev. If. 882 
Greslcy. Rev. G. P., 8gp 
Grey, Sir G„ 298, 300, 308, 348, 415, 
784 

Grey, Rev. Wal., RBI 
Grey, Rev. Wm„ 782. 837 
Grcytown (Natal), 896 
Greytown (N.Z.), 907 
Gribbell, Rev. F. R, 880 
Gribble, Rev. C. B., 871 
dribble, Rev. J.B., 427, 005 
drier, Mov. J., 874 
nrieshauli, 740 
Griffin, Rev. C,, 861, 865 
Griffin, Rev. J, (N.F.L.), 857 


Griffin. Rev. J. (P.Q.). 869 * 

Griffith, Rev. D, 854 
Griffltli, Mr. B„466 
Griffiths, Rev. J. (India), BIS 
Griffiths, Rev. J. (NA), 881 
Grigs, Rev. T.N., 008 
Grimsby (P.Ont.), 878-6 
Grlndon, litre. O. M., 861 
Uriqualand Host, 805-6, 311, 833 
Urlqnnhuid Wert, 317-19, 150-60. 
382-8,803-4 

Griqnas, 305, 811-12, 319-51, 881, 
788,882 

Grlsons, ( 'hutches of, 734 
Groin, 857 

( ! ronnibriilgc, Rev. H- 221-8, 684 
Grose, Major, 387 
Groser, Rev. C. 1L, 861, 005, 908 
Grnser, Rev. W. H., 862 
Grouse Isle, 150, 86K 
UniKvenor, llev. F. J., 004 
Groton. 852 

Grout, Rev. G.R.F., 874 
Grout-, Rev. G. W. G.,874 
Grove (Jam.), HH6 
Groves, Rev. J.S., 874 
Groves, Ruv. W. I*. 705-6, 700, 
921 

Grnlih. Veil. C.8., 330.895 
GrtinilliT, Rev. — ..523 
dry II*, llev. .I.C., 404, 901-2 
(•luviaiiiH, 632 
Guiiien lin linn*. 216, 252 
Gi.hl.liis, Mrs. J. I 1 .. 612 
Guide gun. him .lunibkiliunc, 563 
Guilvungen, 740 
Guelph, 873,876 -7 
Gncrout, Rev. N., 869 
Gnest, Rev. J., 912 
G net bury. 740 

G n hum, British. 242-53; Diocese, 
201,758.760 1,761,887 
Guildford, Is.nl, 4 
Gnilfonl (W.A.), 427, 905 
Guilfonl (U.S.), H54 
Guinen ( W. Africa), 254-8, 268 
Gninen, New, 464-6 
Gujeniti.73ti.H07 
(injemti Language, 470, 568 ; List 
of Translation*, ft)7 
Gulliver, Rev. (\ H., 788 
Giiiulagnl, 901 2 
(iiindtwiiidi, 901 
Gunne, Rev. J, 874 
Gunning, 901 
Gunniug, llev. If. IT* 869 
Gunning. Rev. W. 1L, 874 
Gupta, Rev. R. K. I)* 909 
Gurkhali Language, 470 
Guthrie, Rev. W., 229, 885 
Gny, llev. W„ 17, 216, 849, 853, 
884 

Guysborough, 118, 881-4 
Giiserat, 568-9, 571. 578-5 
Guxernittces, The, 571, 730 
Guserattee Language, 470, 568 
Gwatyn, 304, 892 
Gwillimburg, 874 
Gwilym, Rev. D.V., 857, Ml 
Gympie, 903-4 
Gypsy Dialect^ 470 


HACXET, Rev. V. (Borneo), 
085,920 

Hnrkrtt, Rev. W. (Penn.), 811 
Hockney (llnl.), 248,918 
Hockney, Rev. ,T„ 041, 614, 809. 918 
Hnekne'y Wlok Institution, 273 
ilndiln, 654 
Hoildook, Rev. G, *89 
Hoden, Rev. — * 804 
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Hailfleld, Bp. 0, 440-1, m 
Hadow, Bar. CL R, 989 
Huger, Rev. J. F„ 61, 856 
Haemel, Her. J. O, 655 
Hagan, Ber. Fattier, IS 
Holg, Ber. A, 624,686. 917 
llalguc, Ura., 15, 16 
Haines, Her. F. W., 708, 981 
Haines, Her. B. CL, 874 
Haiti, Ameriean Mission, 80 
Haiti Dkieose, 767, 764 
Hajong Language, 470 
Hake, Bev. B., BSI 
Halabi language, 470 
Holcombe, Bcv. H. CL J., 900 
lCali1ane.Mr.lM91 
Hate, lilt. M. Ik, 418, 417, 419-80, 
487-8, 705, 904 
Hates, Mr., 343 
lfatea, Bev. F„ 903 
Half-castes, 198, 883, 835, 858, 
865-8,968-7,873. 877 81, 2H6-H, 
290-6, 333, 388, 384, 42 1, 186, 468, 
631,771,780. (toir/w" Coloured 
Mixed Races") 

Holiday, ltev. T., 854 
Halifax (NA). 110-10, 119. 768, 
860-4 ; Local Committee, 739 
Halliiix, Lord, 856 
Hall, (.Yiptain, 217 
Hall, Major, 363 
Hall, Mr., 433 
Hall, Hcv. B., 923 
Hull, Jlev. ('.,23,84, 830 
Hall, Jlev. F. 867 
Hall, Hcv. W, 902 
Halle, 604 
Hallcii, llcv. G., 874 
Halliburton, Mr. Ju»tlcc. 118 
Halliwcll, Hcv. D., 139, 871 
llollowcU, 139, 875, 885 
llanilmntollc,674 
Hamilton, Governor, 091 
Hamilton, Bii. (L, 763 
Hamilton, Hcv.U. F., m\ 909 
Hamilton, Bev. A., H36 
Hamilton, Hcv. H. H., 857,863 
Hamilton, Hev. J., 208, 883 
Hamilton, Bev. J.W., 882 
Hamilton (F. Out,), 167, 761,874-5 
Hamilton Grange, 902 
Uanunam ll'lrha, 381 
Huuimoiwl, 866 


Ilummoml, Mr., 787 
llammoul. Her. (K, 804, 904 
Hampstead (.Tam.), 885 
Hampstead (L.I.), 57 
Hampstead (N.B.), 866 
Hamilton (N.B.), 865, 867 
Hampton, Hev. I). O., UU6 
Haneook, Rev. T. L„ 890 
Hands, Rev. J. C., 894 
Hanford, Bev. ft J„ 865 
Hanington, Rev. l\ l\ 865 
Hankow, 710 
Hanna, Bev. T., 885 
Hannah, Bev. J., 677, 919 
Hanuah, Mrs. J., 077 
Hannlngton, Bjj. J., 765 
Hanover (Gcr.), 740 
Hanover (Jam.), 885 
Hanover (ILfti 854 
Hansen, Rev. H.M, 134,805 
Hansen, Rev. N. C„H05 
Hand, 683 
Hauyane River, 365 
Harbour Briton, 857-9 
Harbour Buffett, 856-9 
Harbour Grace, 93, 860-9 
Harbour Island, 316-81, 881- 


Haidie, Her. J., 199-100 


Harding, Bov. — 808 
Harding, Bev. F, 874 
Harding, Bev. G. T., 869 
Harding, Bp. J„ 643,760 
Harding, Hev. J. B„ 923 
Harding, Rev. R., 874 
Hanlwar, 601 3 
Hardy, Mr., 95 
JTarc, Bp., 780 
Hare, Kcr.M. 890 
Harlot, T„ 1 
Harlem (X.Y.), 61, 855 
Harman, Mr. W * 212 
Harold, Hev. It., 268, 888 
Harper, Anlu., 526 
Harper, Her. J!. J„ HfiD 

I Cariier, Bev. H., 862 

Harper, By. 11. J. (L, 439-40, 766 
Jlanwr, Hev. W. F. ft, 874 
Harpur, Hev. 8. S., 901 
Haryur, W. If., 915 
Horywdl, 852 

Harrington, Hcv. E. A. W., 865 
Harris, Lord, 5U9 
Harris, By. (J. A, 736, 738, 7G7 
Harris, Hev. ('. E„ 923 
Harris, Hev. Cl., 891 
Harris, Rev. G. 1*, 782 
Harris, ltev. .Ins., K74 
Harris, Hev. Juiin, 91-3, 857 
Harris, Hev. J. 887 
Harris, Hit. ML, 874 
Harris, ltev. ft, 874 
Harris, Very ltev., T., 908 
Harris, Rev. V. K., 862 
Harris, Dr. W.,776 
Harrisinitli, 348 
Harrison, Hev. A., Out 
Harrison, Mr. ti„ 369 
Harrison, Hit. li. J, C04, 909 
J larrikin, ltev. J. (Europe). 923 
Harrison, Hcv. J. (S.C.), 849 
JlarriMin, T., 777 
Harrison. Hev. W.(X.B.), 865 
Harrison, Rev. W. (XJ.), 854 
Harrison, Hev. W. (X.Y.), 865 
Harrow, Mr. T. C’., 779 
Harrow, 902 

Hart, ItiT. G. ft, 506, 912 
Harte, Hev. R., 874 
Jlurte, Hev. W. >U 882 
Harte, Hev. Yf. T., 90-1 
Harte Point, 379 
Hartford (CnnA 60 
Hartin, ltev. T. It. 865 
Harvard College, 798-9 
Harvey, 865-6 
Harvey, Dr., 6 
Harvey, Hcv. II. W., 906 
Harvey, Bev. J. CL, 857 
Haney, Hev. 11. J., 869 
Harvey. first Swari convert, 343 
Hasril, Rev. T n 849 
Hasina custom, 377-8 

I I assail. Hev. 3. ft, m 
Hastings, lady E„ 745 
Jlatchord, By. T. (•., 378, 765 
Hutheway, Hev. C. H., 865 
Hatley, 14A 868, 870-1 
Uatteros Indians, 22, 86 
Haubroc.Rev.L.P.,603,51S, 528,580 
Haugbton, Rev. G. L~ 900 

Hnu Hau Fanaticism, 441-3 
“Havaunah," H.M.&, 445 
Havelock, 865 
llnverhill, 48, 853 
Havre, 730-40,023-4 
Hawaiian Islands, 400-4 [and 386, 
466-7.968]; (Church Committee, 
461-2; Prince, 461) 

Hawaiian Language, 466, 804* 
List of Translations, 604-5 


■ Hawk," Chunk Shift 96 
Hawker, Bev. II. E., 891 
Hawkealnny (P.Ont), 871 
UawkeRbunr River, 901 
Hawkins, Bov. a W, 481, 801. 
930 

Hawkins, Bev. 13. (Eng.), 88, 116, 
836 ; (his account of ftF.G„815) 
Hawkins, Bcv. X. (Jam.), 885 
Hawkins, Bev. E.J.K., 881 
Hawkins, ltev. J. fli, 933 
Hawkins, ltev. W. a, 901 
Hawley, Capt. J., 155 
H awtuyne, Archdn., 477 
Hay, 9UI 

Haycock, Bcv. W. H., 504-7, 916 
Hayden, Rev. H. 868, 865 
Huymoii, llcv. W. ft, 880 
Haynes, Hev. W. A n 857 
Haysvillc, 875 
Hay ton, Bev. W., 005 
Haywanl, ltev. It., 908 
Haywood, ltev. H., 874 
Hazard. Ber. If, 869 
Huzuribogli, 500, 909-10 
Hea, llcv. J. It, 777 
II coil, Sir F. B., 169 
Heard, Hev. W, 848, 887 
Heart’s Content, 90,856, 857-0 
Heath, Hev. G.,885 
J Imtli, Her. H, 004 
Hcntli, Her. W, 882 
Hnithcotc, Col, 43, 57, 61-3 
Hcnrhcoic. ltev. G. ft C, 891 
Heathen, The, Society's Misslona 
to (w* "Xegrocs," “Indians," 
and “ Slaves " ; also lists on 
pp. 8G, 192, 252, 3K2 4, 466,780-8) 
Heather, ltev. G. A, 874 
Heaton. Hev. U, 866, 874 
Heavy tide, Hit. J, 878, 505-6, 911 
Hebden. Hev. J, 874 
Hcber, By. IL, 473,475, 478, 490-1, 
502-3. 506, 5 J 3-14, 528, 569, 661, 
766, 799 ; (liia Seminary, 306) 
Hebrew Grammar, 807 
Hebrew Language, 470 
Hebron (Griq. W.), 818 
Hebron (Uft), 48, 840, 85* 
llddrihHg (Cope Col.), 890 
Hciilelberg (Her.), 740, 908-1 
1 1 ei del berg ( Trausv.), 897 
lleke, J., 437 

Heligoland Biahnprio proposed, 
738 

Tfellcsylt, 740 

HeUmutli, Bp. L, 173, 763, 869 
Hclmnrc, 902 
Helps, ltev. — 819 
Hcmbo, ltev. M, 909 
Hemison, 868 
Hemmingford, 869-71 

au: «***»*■ 

Henchman, Bev. T, 891 
Henderson, Bcv. J., 851 
Hemlerson, Bev. W n 874 
Hendrick, Rev. S.P, 886 ^ , 

Hen bam. Rev. II. C* 70(^913, 981 
Heulcy, Bev. W, 919 
Henrietta Mario, 31 
Henrique, a Suhem, 70 
Henry, Rev. — ., 890 
Henry TIL, 107, 796 
Horny YI1L, 796 
Henrvvlllc, 869 
Hensley, Bev. J. 1L, 869 
llcnty ramlly, The, 404, 406 
Henzada, 639-40 
Hemiiia (a false prophet), 441 
Hepburn, Bev. J n 869 
Herat, Bev. W. 681, 919 
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Hertert,903 
Herbert, Rer. &,M 
Herbert Hirer, 904 
Herberton, 904 
Verohmer, Her. W. M., 674 
Hertford, 871 
Hereford, Bp^ 798 

Hermitage, The, 879 
Hermitage Bay, 856 
Hermitage Gore, 856-7 
Heron, Her. T„ 002 
Herring, Archbishop (portrait), 

Herring, Bor. J. R, 906 
Herring Neck, 857, 869 
Hersohel, 891-S 
Hervey Island. 444 
Hessclmeycr, Her. C. IL, 609-10, 
805,917 

Hesaeltine, Bcr. 8. K., 869 
Hewltsou, Hr* 997 
Hewitt, Rer. J. A.. 990 
Hewitt, Iter. J., 857 
Hewitt, Rer. N., 879 
Hewlett, Her. A. M., 801,899 
Hcwton, Rev. U. W., 869 
Hexlumi, 900 


Hey, Ber. W„ 375-6, 801 -2, 899 
Heyes, Bp. J. T., 909, 764 
Heygate, Rer. A., 85K 
Heygate, Ber. 1L T., 858 
Heyne, Ber. G. Y.. 528, 535, 919 
Heyst-sur-Mer, 739 
Heywood, Rev. E. II., 90G 
Hickey, Bor. 11. W. H. out. 916 17 
Hiokey, Ber. W.. 555-7, 912 
Ulekie, Ber. J., 874 
Hickman, Mr.. 25G 
Hicks, Bp. J.W., 353, 765 
Hickaon, Ber. J. W., 866 
Higgins, Rer. C. F., 866 
Hlggings, Mr. C. L., 931 
Higgins, Ber. J., 564 4, 913 
HIggituon, Ber. — ., 962 
Higgs, Mr„ 964 

Higgs, Ber. K. H„ 607 9, 909, 917 
Higgs, Rer. J.S.J., 884 
High Castes. 549-50 (tee alto 
* Brahmins") 

Highflats, 333, 895 

Highgate (Geo.), 27 

Hlghgate (Jam.), 231 

Hildyard, Ber. W., 88t 

Hill, Rer. — . Fof India), 482 

Hill, Her. — . (of Sydney), 390 

Hill.. Chief A., 167,800 

Hill, Her. A., 874 

Hill, Ber. B.C., 874 

Hill, Ber. G.C., 879 

Hill, Her. 874 

Hill, Ber. H.J.O.R, 904 

Hill, Mr. John, 168 

Hill, Nr. Joshua, 463 

Hill, Ber. J., 874 

Hill, Rer. J. J„ 862 

Hill, Rer. J. B* 698-600, 916 

Hill, Bp. J. K, 766 

Hill, Rer. L. M. W., 863 

Hill, Ber. R.. 874 

Hill, Ber. T. &, 788 

Hillli, Rer. R„ 887 

Hillis, Her. T„ 887 

Hills, Bp. G., 181, 183, 185-8, 763 

Hillyir, Ber. W. J. M„ 9U1 

lUMyard, Rer. P. E. H., 890 

Mlworo, 876 


]CU(on,Ber. J.,874 
Hilton! Ber. R* 879 
HilteTBer. A. F., 869, 868 
Hincki, Ber. J. P.,874 


Hind, R*r. Dr., 836 
Hindi, Bcr. D. L’. ( 862 


Hind, Mr. H.Y, 768 
HInde, Bor. W., 876 
Hindi Language, 253, 872, 470, 
473, 690, 601, 606, 612, 639, 750, 
733, 799 ; List of Translation^ 
807 8 

llindmarsli, 905 
Hindoos (tee " Hindus”) 
Hindrances to Conversion of the 
Heathen from Coloulsts (tee 
“ Colonists a Himlrance ”) 
Hinds, Rev. Dr., 434 
Hinds, Bp. 8„ 783, 892 
Hindus, 208 9, 349-50, 352, 409- 
658 [and 196, 287, 368, 37 1 ■ 3, 380, 
384, 458, 460. 471, 004, 730, 732, 
771, 787, 799] (the Shiugwa or 
Uoll Festival, 586) 

Hindustani Language (tee Urdu) 
lllogo, 722 

Hippeslev, Governor, 250 
Hlrsch, fie v. H„ 890 
Hissar, 612, 623 

Hitehlns (or Hichcns), Rev. A., 

Hivondro, 376 
iriubf, Chief, 333, 340 
Hu Language, 730 ; List of 
Translations, 80S 
HimUev. Her. A. 866, 891 
Hoar, Miss, 721. 80S 
Hoar, Miss A., 721 
Ifisire, Iter. J. W. D.. m 
Hoare, Jlt*v. ,1. 0*11. 1). It., 900 
lluarr. Rev. Mr.. I'M 
Hobart Town, 428 30, -132. 454, 906 
Hobboii**, Up. K., 4 4U. 7iiC, 8-12 
Jlnhsou, Rev. W. K., 923 
HuImoii, Rev. \V. II., 873 
Huchclngn, Hli9. 871 
HoMiien Fn, 7i)K 
Ibslgc, Her. I*. T„ 883 
Hodges, Up. K. N.. 7i! 7 
Hodge*, Her. \.. 218, 88| 

Hodgkin, Her. T. I., 875 
Hodgson, Mr.. 235 
Hodgson, Her. ■■■„ 882 
Hodgson, Rev. .T., 88-1 
Hodgson, Rev. IV., 788 
llndy. Her. Dr., 6 
Hog Island, 888 
Hokien Dialect, 732 
Holbrooke, Rev. J„ 854 
Hoi by, General, 234 
Hidden, ller. D.,913 
Holding, Rer. J„ 375 -6, 801 2, 899 
Holland (Kurope), 734, 740-1 
Holland (S.W xHn 
Holland (P. Ont.), 875 
Holland. Rev. H., 875, 887 
Holland, Her. J., 921 
Hollands, Iter. C. W., 858 
Holloway, Rev. H., Hfiti 
Holman, Iter. - 453 

Holman, Iter. G. J. 883 
Holman, Dame Jane, 823 
Holme Ilev. 412 
Holme, Up. IF. It., 210, 761, 883 
Holme, Rev. T„ 9U2 _ 

Holmes, Her. 1)., 187-fl, 880 
Holmes, Rev. ¥., 477, 9U9 
Holmes. Her. J., 851 
liolmeshlll, 877 
Holt, Iter. J., 190, 816, 882 
Holt, Bur. H. I).. 901 2 
Holyoke, Rer. K., 799 
Hoinnn, Iter. V n 903 
IJomlxnrg, 7-10 

llonifruy, Mr. B. &, 486-7, 492 
Honan, 706 

Honduras, 234, 336-40, 302-3, 886 
Honduran, Ray of, 197 
Honduras British, 238-40 


HOnesty, King Kyo, 260 
Hong Kong, 703-5 [and 260] 
Honolulu, 461, 908 
Honolulu Dloonsc, 461,758, 766,808 
Honolulu Special Fund, 829 
Honorary Associate* of 8.P.G., 81, 
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Millidgo, Iter. J. to'., 8.;« 

Millington. ltev. Dr., 7J8 

Mills Mr„ 45 

MiilS ltev. S., 87:» 

Milniuii, Bp. 11.. 4H1. 495. 49»J, CHI, 
(Ml 5, Cl 7, 621. 632, 63'J, 612, 
CIH 9,753 r.,7Ci; 

Miln. Itev. .Inliii. 712, 834-5 
Milms lter.fi., «ril 
Milne, Itev. . limit'* 7C9. HC2, KC6 
.Milner, Itev. 131, SJti 
Milner, Her. J., «» 

Milner, ltev. If. 8C6 
.Milner, Itev. T.. 217 
Milner, ltev. W. .1., K5H 
Milton fl'.Q. I, H'if. 871 
Milton (IMMir.), 877 
Milton (l , .i:.I.1. 862 3 
Milton, Hi v. J. Ij.. H7il 
M ilton. I lev. W. T. t 879 
Milwaukee Diocive, 757 
Minnr. 1M 

^rin-.liilii'.-Min. King, 648-9 
Miner, Mr, MS 
Miner's Best, 9;i3 
Mincf-Ti. Kn.pemr, 709 
Ministry, Duiigiaious (JM u Xativo 
Ministry") 

Minnesota Diieesc, 757 
Minus ltev. s.. m 
MlnfeL-sTbeT . uzay (Fridee),648 


Minto, Lord, 883 
Miquelon, 88 
MiraJ, 579 

Mlramichl, 131-2, 881-6 
MIrl* The, 0»7 
Mispllllou, 852 

M Union Farms fa ml Villages), 288, 
291, 307- 10, 330. 3116, 419-20 
“Mission PliH” The, 814 
Mission Houses at Oxford and 
Cambridge, HI! 

“ Missions to the Heathen" (Pub- 
lication), K14 

Missionaries of the Souicty, Tlie, 
H36-921. Caro III selection of, 
836-7,842 -3; Bp. Butler's tes- 
timony to, 836-7. Salaries and 
allowance* 837, 8*3-4. In- 
striietiuiis for. 837-40, 811-5. 
K apply of ( Jam I idates : — ^frnk y ns 
Fellowships lit Jesus College, 
Oxford, 8HI; Candidates from 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
810 ; B|i. Wilson's scheme for a 
Training College in Isle of Man, 
810; Codriugtoii College, HI0; 
f.-amliiluLes from America- -dan- 
gers and n\|«>iw> of voyage, 
8 KM: Collegiate training re- 
quired, HI I ; Indigi'iions Minis- 
try secured thnnigh the Kpisou- 
|Nilciuid Colonial t'ldlcges, and 
Cnlotiiul Cliun'hes Inn mm Mis- 
sionary. laic supply mill imulc- 
ipiate, HU; Kxl.lliitions at- Sr. 
August iuc's Collejfi' ami at Ox- 
ford and Camliridge, HU 2; 
Hay of liirercessiiPii, 812. 
Board of Exuiiiiiiers 8*2-3, 933 ; 
Selcerioii of Candidates fu the 
Colonics left to CuluuialBislioii* 
812 3; I 'resent Heguhtimis 
as to selei'limi, ap[mintuieiit, 
and removal, 8-12 ;ij Mmlleal ex- 
aminer. 813. 933. l-idrfc.iriou of 
Missiimiirica'Childrcii.HI-l ; Pen- 
hoii* H41; Insurance scheme, 
841; ItrntlicrliujiK s |.| [ami 
351. 490, 199, .Vhi. 577, 626 7, 
72o-l j. Liy Agent* si I 6 
tibii xv ami “ Liy Mission 
AgenU") ; Imd ructions for 
ScliMilniasLi-rs mid Catechist* 
Hi 1-3. 'J'lo* Lillies' Association, 
M6 [and U1K 19. 636 -7, CIO, 721, 
' 726], No. of Mls-iouarics em- 
ployed by the Society. 17o1 - 
1892, and l<i>uHy of. 'xv. xvi, 
817: Missionary Hull (1701 
1892). KIM 921 

Missionary Bequest* 18, 333,436, 

5o5 

Missionary llmthcrlinods (»y 
M ltn»tlierli>HNls”) 

Missionary KITurt in 16th and 17th 
Centuries, 1 3 ; do. at close of 
16th ami 19c li eniuiKireil, xiv. 
M 7. 192 3, 252-3, 382 5, 466-7, 
731- 3 

Missionary Manual, W 
Missionary Hull of Rl'.fl., 1702- 

IS32,K|ft 921 

MlA-iunwy Spirit. Cmwtli of the, 
in 17th Cum ury, 2 
Missionary Spirit in Kumpe 
hi iiuiihitefl by the Society, 468 -9. 
4712,731-5 ' 

MiswiAign, 166 

Mississippi DIocme, 757; River, 
103 

Missouri Diocese, 757 

Miwusaugutt Indians 192 


Mltolimt. 994 
Mltclicl, Mr„ 217 
Mltoludl, 874,876 
Mitchell, Capte 239 
Mltniiell, Itev. F. U., 923 
Mitchell, ltev. (*., 819, 350-2, 802, 
894, 897 

Mitchell, Rev. H. J. 892-3, 895 
Mitcholl, ltev. M, 229, 886 
Mitchell, llev. Mali., 875 
Mitchell, ltev. ltebt N 87U 
Mitahiiuou, lip. Jq 704 
Mitfonl (NAY. Cam), 879 
Mltfonl.SlrJ.,763 
Mitre ltock, 465 
Mittcr, Itev. U. C, 910 
Mitter, Jtev. l\ I*. X., 806, 910 
Mixed or Coloured Race* 192, 235, 
252, 318 -2U, 323, 382, 384, 466 
730,732,737,783,780,791 
Mnvukama, Itev. H., 892 
Mulicrly, Itev. K. (L UD4 
Mocliea, ltev. 918 
Mockrhlge, ltev. C.JU 875 
MtK'kriilgc, ltev. J., 870 
Modderimrt. 351 
Mmlvfunl, Sir T., 228 
MolT.'tt, Jtev. W. II.. H76 
Mogg, llev. Jl. 11., H8;i 
Moghul Dynasty, 469 
Moghul Kni|ieror uf Delhi, 580 
Mogr.iliiiL, 487 Hit, nOJ -ln 
Mnhiilirt IliH’k. 323. 327, «9l 
Mnliawk Castle Fort (X.Y.) 70, 
73 4 


Mohawk liulimi* CC 71,86,136-7, 
153-4, 165 H.1H2.8IC 
Mohawk Language, 69. 71, 86; 

i.ist of Tmnslaiions, H<JU 
Muir, ltev, J., H5U 
Moka, 899 
Moldc, 7 10 
Moli'ii ilnle, 361 
Miili'.uiui Chief, 318 
M.ilony, llev. C. to'., H90 
Molop]Ni, Chief, 326 
Mo|i itc, 358. H97- 8 
Molteiio, H92 
Moiuiiti, Itev. 1>. W., HJ2 
Monaco, 7 1'» 

.Moiiasn (u Zulu l, 336 
Monastery St. luiage. 924 
Moiiekrnii, Mon. K ( Fundi, 505 
Monerieir, ltev.—., 596 
Monelou, 866- 7 
Money, Itev. K..H62 
Miuighlr, 491 
Mongolia, 70.1 

Monmouth County (UA), 854-5 
Mono, 874 
Montague, 281, 896 
Montague, Duke of. 197 
Montana Dimam*, 757 
Montliclllurd Kmigrant*, 111 
Mont Ciiux, 7 ID 
Mont Dora, 74U 


llnnti! (lencroso, 740 
ilontgomery, llev, llenry, 868 
ilontgoniory, Hugh, 87U 
duiitgoiiifiy, lip. II. Uq i65. 8-8 
doiitgrnnery, Itev. It. A., 876 
doiitgouiery, Jtev. 8. F., 683 
Monthly Record,” The, 814 
iloutinorciici, H71 
llontreal, 66, 136-40, 142-4, 1M, 


763 4. K68 

Montserrat, 210-12, 798, 883-4 
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Hood, Dr, 725 
Moon River, MO 
Moor, Rev. R. H, 494, 888, 010 
Moor, Rev. T., 07- 8. 854. H5S 
Moore (P.Ont.), 872-3, 878 
Moore, Tiuly, 15 
Moore, Rev. — 250-7 
M«iore,Arohh]*hop, frontispiece, vil 
(portrait), 222, 258-9, 749-51. 821 
Moaret Itev. A. H, 480 8,910 
Moore, Rev. A. J*, 883 
Moore, Dr. B., 770 
Moore, Rev. R.C., 809 
Moore, Rev. F.R., 890 
Moore, Rev. J, 85H 
Moore, Rev. .1. Tl.. 898 
Moons Dr. X. ¥.. 778 
Moore, Mr. T., 397, 787 
Moore, Rev. >V, 883 
Moore, Rev. W. II.. 222, 881 
Monro College (X.S.W.), 787 [ami 
397] 

Mooretown, 885-8 
Mnarhousc, Mr., 417 
Monrhnnre, lip. .T, 785 
Moore Jaw, 878-9 
Mnrammin. 878 9 
M nominee Diocese. 758, 7G3-4, 878 
Mootnochcrry, 581 
Mootoor, 631 

Mnnyaart, Von. K., 681, 667 8,671, 
679-80, 92U 
Morn tun, 919 20 

Moravians, 27, !«7. 212. 279, 281, 
288,409.6(Ni,85:i 
Morden, 880 

Morren, Rev. J. 11.. 1 10 12. 8G2 
Moresby, Admiral, 453 
Mnreton, Rev. .Tulin, Hii-liKl, 858 
Mon 1 ton, llev. Jnlisiu. 69 1, 699, 7U0, 
H58 

Moreton Tiny. 411 12 
Moreton'H Itarlmur, K57 9 
Moreton'* Tower, LnniU-tli, 836 
Morgan, Rev. C.. 888 
Morgan, Rev. K„ 876 
Morgan, Rev. It. R. 889 
Morgan, Jlev. W. (\, 889 
Morgan family. The, 265 
Mnrice. Rev.C.. H70 
Mnrice, Rev. W., 836 
Morin, 872 
Morley, Rev. T.. 876 
Mormon*, 485, 489; (.Minion to, 83) 
Monie, 899 
Mornlngton, 903 
Moroko, Chief, 348 , 350, 353 
Moroko, Sepinnri, 353 
Morottoo, 670-1. 920 
Morpeth (Ana.). 9U0 
Morpeth (P. Out.). 874. 877 
Morrlii, 878, 880 
Monl*, Col„ 7,9, 52, 61, 823 
Morriii, Rev. A., 890 
Morriii, Rev.C. J- «70 
Morris, Rev. K„ 876 
Morris, Rev, (1. K„ 913 
Morris, Rev. G. K W.. 862 
Morris, Rev. II. S„ 922 
Morri*, Mr. J., 15 
Morris, Rev. J., 232. 886 
Morris, Rcv.J.A.. 876 
Morris, Rev. T., 852-3 
Morris, Rev. W., 870 
Morriii Rev. W. .1, K„ 890 
Morriii, Rev. W. T., 862 
Morris County, 864 
Morrlsanlm 125 
Morriwn, Rev.fl. (Tmlla), 575 
Uarriaim, Bev. 0. (Tolwfln), MO, 
882 

Morrltfc, Rev. T„ 18, 830 
Mona, Rev. M, 010 


Morse, Rev. .T„ 411, 004 
Morse, Rev. \V„ 870 
Moriu’i Creek, 902 
Mortimer, Rev. A., 876 
Mortimer, Rev. B. C., 890 
Mortimer, Rev. (!., 870 
Mortimer, Rev, T„ 920 
North wk, Her. (V. 238. 88G 
Morton, Rev. A., 859. 854 
Morton, Rev. J. J.. 879 
Morton, Rev. M., 899 
Morion, Rev. \\\. 369. 47«, 482, 
491-2, 675 6, Wg.-G, 899, 910 
Morueii, 245 8, 887 
Mornya, 901 
Moscow, 734, 798 

Mosliesh, Chief, 324- 5, 330; f I forge, 
325 ; Jcronilnli, 325 
Mnsilikntsi, Chief, 362 
Moskito ( Indian) Laugnngp. 252 
Mor'klto (or Mosquito') Shore nml 
Indians, I ill, 234 7. 252 3. HKii ; 
King nml (jm-en baptized, 235 7 
Mosley, Rev. A. Oil t 

Mos!ey, Rev. K.,853, 856 
Mosquito Shore nml Indians (ur 
“ Mnskitn") 

Moss, Riim 751 
Moss. Rev. R., 218 19.884 
Mussel Ray, HSU flu 
Mossnui. ||«v. D.. S«3 
Morton. Rev. .1., *22 
Mosul. 72?*. '.i22 
Mot n, 446 7. 449. 431. 997 
.Moth Dialect, 406. 418; List of 
TrniisLti inns. s".'i 
Motherwell. Rev. T.. 879 
Motneliii. !*im; 

Monllpieil. Rr v. J., 870 
Moiikden, 716 

Monie. ]lp. (S. K.. 7 o 7. 713, 767 
Mi.iilnieln.6»» 1.637.918 
Monnsee Indians, 168. 171-2.192 
Mount Alexander. 4«i7. WH 
Mi n hit. Alims An-lii ruaiulrito, 737 
Mount Ayliff, .Dsi 
Mount Darker, wns 
Mount lilsiekwnoil, 992-3 
Mount Dallas. 8S6 
.Mount Prere, Hfl3 
Mount llennoii, 8S.V6 
Mount l^lxinon. 922 
Mount Mniiiloii, 903 
Monnt llresnut (Citn.\873, 875,877 
Mount Pleasant (S. An*.'). 995 
Mount Royal, 66 (ami *»«• ** Mon- 
tnul") 

Mountain (P. Ont.\ 871-5 
Mountain. Rp. IS. J.. 1 15-9, 158, 
168, 178, 754, 763. 779. 866 
Mountain. Bp. Jacob, 143-4, 146, 
155 6. 167. 763 
Mountain, Rev. .T„ 143, 870 
Mountain, Rev. J. l»., 782. 858 
Mountain. Rev. J. J. S..N7U 
Mountain, Rev. S. J.. 876 
Mountiiitieer Indians. 94, 96 
Monmaln-nmii (Sect), 37 
Mount morris, 871 
Mmmiinnliio. 905 
Mowny Karens, 645 
Mnyst'on, 202 
Mozambique, 346 

Mozambique*, 280, 365-6, 369, 371, 
785 

M)ianiln (mt “ rumla ") 

Mtnlii. Riv. II., 803, S93 
Mtshaxi. 311 

Mminlur. 535-6, 550, 912 15 
Mucgletoiiiiins (8»i'i ), 45 
Miiirsun, ltev. 43 1, 59, 66, 853, 
856 

Mukrrji,Rcr.r.M,9ia 


MuJcupnny, 539 

Mulattos 

Mulattos r S 62 " 7 . 382 (in alto 
a 0CS I “ TTuIf-castcs ") 
Mulatton, 852 
Mules, Rp. C. O., 760 
Mtilgoa, 3%, 9M1 
Miilliolluml, Rov. A. II. R. 676 
Malkins, Rev. ][., S7ii 
Mnllfek, Baboo M., 471- 5 
Mullins, Itev. R.Jm3h 7, 785, 892 
Mulock, Rev. J. A.. 876 
Mulvnny, Ruv. C. P., 866 
Mnncey Indians, 171-2, 192 
Munueytnwn. 172 
M inula KoR 495 
Mnmlari KoR 498 
Mnmlari Language, 730, SOD; List 
of TnuiiOsitiniis, 810 
Munden, Sir li„ 319 
Mitmllia Ijingnage, 470 
Miingk’ilye, Co«j 10 [and 606,917] 
Minim, Rev. If., 73, 85G 
Miirdumr, 689 90, D2U- 1 
Murlitt, 910 
Miirkcc, 497 

Murksa. !srj 
Murphy, Rev. — RNfl 
Murphy, Rev. \V„ 876 
Miirmmhurrah. 900 
Murray ( P. “or. ), H73. 875 
Murray. Ceiieml, 135 7 
Murray, Rev. Dr. A.. 743 
Murray, llev. A* H52 
Murray, Rev. A. 11., 866 
Murray, Rtv. 1’. R„ 858 
.Murray. Rev. <!. II. A., 870 
M urniy, Rev. .1. A., Ami, fllo 
Murray. Her. J. f I. UW. KliO 
Murray. Rev. J. J). M., 026, 917 
Murray, Itev. W. (fail. 1, 168 
Murray. Rev. \V. (A us.). 9T3 
Murray, tlie Explorer. 404 
Murray Harbour. 863 
Murray River. 396, !Mil 
Murray River Trihe, 426-7 
Mitrnu, 759- ID 
Miirruinhidjer, 9CI 
Mutton, '.‘H2 
Muscat. 627 
Muscovites, 751, 737 
Music ns an AM tol i reaching,549, 
550 


Mnskenetennck, 854 
Muskoka, 873 
Mireiwh. 864-5, 867 
Mustineiloboit. 861 
Mussab. rater hi ft 591 

Miissen. Rev. T. W., 870 
Musson. Rev. 8, 858 
Muss'll, J»cv. 8. ]\, 860,883 
Mnrtre Creek. 235 
Mustuux. 223. 235 6 
M unwell Brook, 394, 900 
Mnt u. Rcv.ti.r, 440, 007 
Mui will. 668, !»19 
Mutyalapsiil. 563-7, 911-12 814-1 
Mvaiumng, 610 
Myers, Rev. K., 876 
Mvers, llev. S., 648 
Slyiilin, 651 
5ryia]xire. 507 

Mylne. lip .L.Q., 578, 582, 58 
587- 9, 7i!6 
Mysore. 560-2 
Mzaino, Rev. D., 892, 895 
Mzulus, 785 


NABOB of the Carnatic, Ti c 
611 

Xaes, 740 

Xagu Dialects, 470 
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INDEX, 


Nagalapamin, 638, 650, Oil, 614 

Nagoya, 721 

Nagpur, 604 

Nuik Caste, 637, 817 

Nailer, Nov. A. H. C., 784, 813 

Knkagose, 737 

Naloor, 671 

Namaqualnml. 9H9, 993, 890 ' 
Nanaimo, 181, 186-6, 880-1 
Nana Salith, 605 
Naiulyul, 663-7, 011-19 
Namlyal Training College, 704-5 
[ami 666 ] 

Naugnor, 690, 694, 019-14 
Nanklvrl, Mr. J., 323 
Naimncn, 875 
Xaparina. 883 
Napier, 906-7 
Napier, tonl, 515 
Napier, Sir J„ 760 
Naiwleou, 319 20 , 322 
Naragansett, 41. 45, 47, 745. 852 3 
Nuraganaett Dialect mill Transla- 
tion*, 86. 8(H) 

Xiiragiinsett Indian*, 17 8, 80 

Nnrniiiiimri 1 , 501 

Naming. Mr, 410 

Nash, Her. .1„ 886 

Naili, ltev. 3. J., 901 

Nashwnlk, 8C6 

Nntrick, 589 3 

XoiMiqaweyn, 874 

Nassau, 210 18, 221, BR1-5 : (Dio. 

w, 105, 758, 761. KM, 1W6-7) 
''Nassau,” Wreck of tin*, 322 
Natal, 328-35 [uml 268, 273, 281, 
288, 384-5, 507. H95-6] 

Natal, Up. (CoIimiwi) of. 734 
Nninl Diocese («r Mnriixlmrjr) 
Xat-li, Jtev. K. M* OKI 
National system of Education, 110. 
130.146, 920, 768-70. (*e aim 
* Eduiutinn.'’) 

Native Church CnnnoU*. &<■,, 373, 
489, 595, 546, 548, 567, C21, 625, 

NatlveMiulatrvfDnrk Hares), xlv, 
252, 303, 313-15, 331. 333-4. 353, 
368, 371-3, 378— Mil. 38 1, 148,450 1, 
466,485, 490, 403. 193-8, fitffl, 5 1 1, 
616, 535, 5-11-6. 650. 566. 599, GOO, 
613, 616, 623, 633, 6 13- 5, 663. 663, 
687-8, 690, 708, 710, 721. 732, 771 , 
774,776, 7H4-7; (Colnnial-lx.rn 
White Nnces). xiv, 86, 119, 192, 
130-1, 144-5, 199. 205, 952, 381, 
730, 732, 776-96, 84 1 
Nature-worship, 611-2, C47 
Nat Young, 641 
Navigator Inland, 444 
Nawobgunge, 596, 598 
Naylor, Bcv. T. fi., 394, 901, 007 
Nflxnreth, 533, 635-6, 539, 512, 
545-7, 550, 911 -15 
Ncoloal, 311, 893 
Neale, ltev. C., 224, 885 
Neale*, Jtev. If. If* 8G6 
Neales, Rev. J„ 866 
Neales, Rev. 8., 866 
Neales ltev. T n 866 
Neales, Rev. W. K M 866 
Neau, Mr. E., 63-5 
Nebraska Diocese, 757 
Koefor, Mr. F., 966 
Neel}-, Dm 88 
Neopawa, 870 
Neesls Rev. W„ 885 
Nngapatam, 518 [and 60S, fill, 
554, 911-18, 914-15] 

Ncgombo, 671-2, 910 
Negri SembilaB States, 701 
Negro Dialects (l*-iia), 470 


Negroes 8,11-13, 18-16,18, 22,28, 
38-9, 46-7, 55, 63-5, 86, 103-5, 
116, 127, 132-4, 192, 191-5, 197, 
199-201, 203-6, 211-15, 218-26, 
239-39, 236, 242-3, 210, 953, 
254- 68, 270. 277 -81, 287, 390-1, 
882, 769-70,783, 815-16, 824, 814 ; 
(Negro Instruction Fund, 105, 
194-5, 203-6, 208, 212, 224, 229, 
232,238,212,255, 371, 771) 
Negim, Mrs. fl., 799 
Neill, ltev. Jr., 35, 89, 853 
Xelnvelly, 677 
Nellee, Rev. A., 87(1 
Nelson, 43(1, 438, 006-7 
Nelson Diocese, 758, 766,906 
Nelson, Mr. JL, 932 
Nelson, Rev. K. C., 866 
Nelson's IteaMi, MU 
Nelsonville (Man.), 880 
Nelsonvilli! (P.Q.). 868 
Xengone, 445-6. 907 
NerhuiMa. R01 -5, 917 
Nesliitt, Hew A. C. t 870, 876 
Nesbitt, Hew U. IT., 8s:» 

XiNinrimi Churches, 72 S -9 
Nisrurinnism. 47 L 
Xi'stiiriuiis, 7 i »3 
XetlaTeoti, Ri-v. 1L, no.» 

Nether Court. 288 
N el tell. Rev. T. (•„ N.YS 
Ni’tten, Hew W, 858 
Neneiinlir, 740 
Nenfeluitrel, 734 
Nevada Diocese, 757 
Nev«\ ltev. P. S.. K7-I 
Xevill, I(|u S. T..45.1. 766 
Neville, ltev. K. It., tint 
Neville, liev. W. 1*. 261, 266. >«fl 
Nevllle-Knlfe, ltev. J. J. K., 893 
Nevis, 210 -11. 883- 1 
Now A in sf on lam, 8*7 8 
Newark ( IJ.S. ), 55, 851 
Newark Dlmvse. 757, 651 
“ Newhoni " Niri, 37 
New llristol ( 853 
New Kritaiii, 3!iS 
Now Ilninswlrk, 826 
Now Hrmiswiek I Can.), 125 33 
(and H8, lu7, 118, i-jn, 125 31, 
l'« 3,769 70,826.861 71 
New Ilrunswlck (L .S.), 55, 831 5 
Newburgh, 65. 855-6 
Newbury (1. -14. 852 4 
New Caledonia, 398, 114-6, 418, 
451.907 

New Cumbria. 117 
New Cambridge, 853 
New Carlisle. 86*. *70 1 
Newcastle (X.S.W.), 112. 900 1 
Newcastle (N.R.), 132, 801-7 
Newcastle (Nat.), H9.V 6 
Newcastle ( Pen.), 851 2 
Newcastle ( P.Ont. >, 874 
Newcastle (W. Aus.), 905; New- 
castle Diocese. 397 8, 400-2,445, 
75H, 7C5-6.9IH) 

Newcastle, Duke of, 747 
New Concord, 855 
New Denmark (N.O.), 863 
New Dublin, 800, 863-4 
New England, 41-51, 76, 86-7, 
745-fi, R23, 852-4 

Now England Co., The, 2-3, 9, 167 
Ncwrii ham, ltev. (1. C., 416, 905 
Neweni PJlia [or Nnwura Elya], 
061, 667, 67R-HIS 919-20 
Newfoundland. 88-103 [and 1, 119, 
192,741,709 70,826,846,850 9 
Newfoundland Diocese, 105. 129, 
305,753,758,763-4,866 
New Glasgow, 870-2 


New Guinea, 464-7 [and 386,908] 
Newham, Bov. D„ 908 
New Hamburg, 876 
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Bomha!a,S68 
Bambnvm 378, 899, 900 
Bamboo, 689 
Samoa, 444 

Bampeou, Rev. W* 876 
Sampson, Rev. W.H.,881* 

Samuel, Rev. It, 914 
Samuel, Rov. H. l\ 914 
Bamud, Bov. V h 914 
EUmnpU Rev. J. C. 890 
SamuclHon, Rov. B. M., 338, 340, 
804,896 

Sanilakan, 093-t 930 
Han Dalmnno di Temla, 740 
Saudbcrg, Itev. H., 890, 914 
Bondbrlilge, 874 
Handel, Rev. H. JL, 481-8, 910 
Sanders, Copt, 8U 
Sanders, Rev. C. A., 807 
Sanders, Rev. J. W„ 878-3, 878-9, 
890 

Banders, Rev. T. E., 876 
Suudersou, Rov. J. S, 859 

RftnlH qt.a H91 

Bandfcml, Bp. C. W, 767 
Sandfonl, Bp. D. F., 765 
Samlfonl, Rev. F,017 

Sandhurst 903 

Srtudifonl, Rev. S n INI3 
SaiiilUi, Chief and Tribe, 876, 899, 
3UO, 307; Siuidili's Daughter, 304 
San Domingo, 386 
Sandwich ( I*. Out). 156, 873, 875 7 
Sandwich Bay, 9J-8, 859 
Sandwich, Karl of, 46U 
Sandwich Island* (<r* " Hawaiian 
Islands’’) 

Bundy iteach, 870 
Kandys (Bur.), KUO 
Sandy*, Catechist ID. C., 697, 
614 15* 

Sandy s, Ten. F.W,878 
Knngiminer.583-4 
Htmglia, 863 

Sanscrit (nr Sanskrit) Language, 
47H, 733; List of Tmin-lutldns, 
810 

Sanson, Rev. A., 876 
Bantu Crux Islands 44t 416, 449 -60 
Sta. Murghcrita, 740 
Santol Trilio, 492 
Santull Language, 470 
Bantu (S. Carolina j, 18, H49 
Sautliosham, Itev. D., UL1 
Santuiu(|ueiT>', 256 » 

Sappcrton, 185, HKU 
Sarawak and Province, 683-93, 
7M« ; Diin-eso, 681, 687, 758, 707 
Barawlu, Rev. (!.. 448, UU7 
Hurras Jin Huns, 192 
Buaiw Language and Transla- 
tions, 81)1 

Harm: Reserve, 879 HO 
Sarubus Dvuks, 0H6, 6WO-1 
Burgcnt, Rp. K« 547-8, 050-1, 766, 

Sargent, Her. J. P., 863, K79 
Sarjant Itev. M. G., 910 
Burnia, 876 

Hamidle, Catechist, 39fc. 

Sartoriiw, Rev. J. A., 505, 634 
Haraai, 691 
Haaliiutau, Chief, 186 
Saskatchewan Dioocse, 180, 758, 
763-4, 878 

Satthluiiuthnm, Rev. A, 014 
Sutthiuuntham. Itev. A. M, 014 
Saturluy, llev.J. II., 867 
Satynnathaii, Rev. — 533, 536 
Saugnr, GOl- 5 [and 695, 017] 
tiuulte Ktc* Marie, 168, 174, 878-1, 
870-7 


Saunders, Itev.R, 885 
8avadah,B99 
Savunuah, 86-9, 851 
Savannah Langangt\ 16 
Huvonuali Bouiul, 819 
Bavannook Indiana, 16 
Savomnionttno, Rov. D. f 661, 914 
Havarinrattu, Mr„ B33 
Bavarimuttu, Itev. S., 914 
Savona, 740 
Bawum Longnago, 470 
Sawyer, Mr., 537 
Sawyer, Bp. W. C, 706 
Hawyerpnrnra, 538-9, 143-6, 911-14 
Sawyurpnnuu Seminary, 798 [and 

Box^l5r. 3 (l.F. l 7B7 

Bayer, Mr, 883 

Bayers, Itev. Dr„ 588 

Bayre, Rev. J, 49, 60, 66, ISO, 864 

Roatlding, Itev. IL, 876 
Hcallan, Hp„ 94 
Suuuiinell, Rev. Edwnrd, 870 
Noammell, Rev. Edwin, 863 
Scant, Bp. or, 7(1 
SuarlKirough (1*. Out.), 873. 876 
Scurries District, 254 
Heart h, Itev. A. CL, 871 
Scurth, itev. J, 984 
Kuliuffntnck, Rov. A., 876 
Suliatz, Itev. E., 495-6 
Bclicnectady, 60, 68, 65, 74, 139 
855 -6 

SchercMche wsky, Bp., 703 
Sfliterh.nit, Rev. W. P.(l.,296,890 
Solihingiiiilmd, 740 
Schlieclter, Iter. D. A., 788 
Kdilleoher, Rev. J. T., 594, 916 
Hchlien*. Itev. P.. 805 
Schmid, Iter. It.. 633 
Sdiml.lt, Mr. J. A, 142-3 
Sc limit s, itev. E. H. W« 914, 921 
SchoulcH, Rev. J. \V. t 905 
SclMiflelil, Itev. (1.. 867 
Scholarships (Missionary) (nv 
•» KxhlliitimM") 

SdiikiwuM, 740 
Kchiinweide,740 

Sehunlnuirtcnt, 844-41 [ami 93, 120, 
130. I ■Hi, 160, 199 -SOU, 304, 213, 
217-19, 881, 387-9, Ct*», 5M, 769, 
771-2] 

SdnmlmlKtmwit, 844 [and 200, 21 3, 
387, 5G9, 771-2] 

8c I mol* ( Mission), Principles for 
' conduct of, 773-1 (i« ii/ii) 
“ Education ") 

Schoonlierg, 880-90 
, SchreilHT, 874 

| Sdireyviigd, Rev. H. D., 503, 028, 
530,554-5,914 
Schroder, Itev. (1. J„ 920 
Bultuls. 741 
Baliulte, Itev. J„ 876 
Krlmltx, Itev. B., BOB 
Sdmylcr, Major M., 65 
Bdiwulltacli, 740 
Hchwurt*, Itev. A, 034 
Hchwartx, Itev. K., 603.611,616, 
619, 620, 633, 537,530,632-3, 666, 
567, 793 

Kcltuute, 48, R53-4 
Sconce, Itev. R. K., 696, 901 
Senna, 904 

Smtlnnd, Itev. IT., 886 
Scotland, Itev.J., 921 
Suntt Mr„8W 

Btaitt, Il|>. \\ 706-10, 713-14, 

716,767,807,981 
Sontt Itev. K. T., 272-3 
Scott Rw. 0,461, 907 
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Scott, Sir J., 753 
gootfc, Von. J„ «71 
Bcott, Rev. 1L J. H.,884 
Bcott, Iter. T„ 263 
Bcott, Sir W., 753 
Bcott, Iter. W. It, 006 
Bcottlsh Episcopal Church, 80, 
312-13, 177, 738, 760-1, 826 
Bcovli, Hot. K, 867 
BoovIl,Uev.J.,12fl, 129,740, 854,887 
Bcorll, Rev. W n 807 
Soorll, Rcv.W.K.,867 
Booililcr, Iter. Dr., 520 
Scully, Rev. J.U.,871 
Bcuturl, 736, 622 
Roylly Goto, 90 1, 95 
Ben, BervlcH at, 10-12, 818 
Bn Cove, 98 

Bn Dyok Language, 782, 807 
Boaborn, Hev. W. M., 871 
Bntnuy.^ R p ^ B. ^ po rtrait, 11), 63, 

R<Snn7, 7 Rev!H.l44, 854, 856 
Bmforth, 860-1, 863 [984 

Beal of 8.P.O., xvl., 0, 70, 925, 927, 
Scaly, Mr. G. A., 199 
Beaman, Ilov. J„ 871 
Bciuucnjll treatment of Mission- 
aries by, 12, 837 

Scumeii, Punishment of, for swear- 
ing, 10 

Scarle, Rev. C H 003 
Hcbagnanom, Rev. P* 914 
Sdmrtlan, Rev. A., 914 
Kcbarttoiml (P. Out.), 870 
Secedcr*' Sect, 37 
Becker, Arclihp., frontispiece, vi 
(portrait), 735, 743, 745, 747 8 
Bnrana Language. 382, 384 ; List 
Tnuulatiomi, 803 
Beoocenl, Chief ami People, 350-7 
Secretaries of the Society, 830, 927, 
033-4 

Bccnnilcnibiul, 662-3, 912-14 
Bcildon, llcv. D„ 9t)3 
Scdgeley, Urn. 302 
Sedgwick, Rev. J. E..7R4 
Sedgwick, Rev. XV. XV., 301, 898 
Bedunmk, 689, 921 
Beebpore, 477 r 

Bcelhberg. 741 
Segregation Mutem, C21 
Seiffertli, Rev. V. YL 888 
Kekulm, 320. 327, 891 
Selangor, 701 2 [uml 695, 921] 
Self-help ami wdf-aupport 
ForelgnMlwiomi (i»r a ho *• State 
Aid ” and the Hat of Dioeeww, 

K u 757-8). 30, 84, 39, 42, 47, 53, 
02, 90 2, 96-6, 99-101, 105 0, 
116-17,110, 121-3, 126 9,131-4, 
142-4, 146, 119-51, 165, 158-A 
163-5, 174, 184-5, 180, 191, 195, 
207-9, 313-14, 217-18, 323-4, 
230, 232-3, 340, 243, 219 50, 
263-5, 373. 276-7, 280. 382, 


Bdtamorting Dioceses, 767-8 
Bollm, Effendl, 787 
Selkirk (N.W.Oun.), 879 
Selkirk niooern, 758, 763-4, 878 
Selkirk, Earl of, 177 
Seller, Ifev. J., 520, 914 
Sella, Rev. H, 504-5, 601, 604, 
916-17 

Belwyn, Dp. (1. A., xv. 84, 831-2, 
334,435-0,440 2,444-6,448,450, 
454-5, 760, 706, 7H8 
Belwyn, lip. J. It, 412, 450-1, 
458-9, 700 1 

Belwyn College, Cumlirlilge^ 842 
Semitic Language*, 470 
Semper, Rev. Jf. JL, 881 
Sniper, Rev. J„ 882 
Beniple, Governor, 177 
Heu.Heshub Uliumlcr, 494 
Scnanuyaka, Rev. C„ 670, 810,920 
Sunapattl. Rev. 8., 914 
Hengupnthy. 516 
Sengliunl, Mr., 712 
Senkler, Rev. H. J„ 871 
Scnncku Indiana, 86 
Kentnli, 689-90 
Bcnzaugakona Race, 835 
Seoul, 713-14, 922 
Sepion, Rev. — 920 
Bc'iwy’a Offering, A, 631 
Scramporc, 477 
Scringam. 528 
Berjiunt, Yen. T. XV., 903 
Serjeant, Rev. XV, 48, 854 . 

SermupmA nii1ver«iTT(17u2-l 892), 
833-6 [and 7, 8,^2, 814, 823 J 
Scmlong Language, 352, 382, 381 
Serpentine, 905 
Sernu, Hev. W. 8„ 881 
Sesnto language, 306, 382 i List 
of Trunnlationn, 8UU 
Setujiathy Chiefs, 556 
Seven lllila, 902 
Seventh Day Adventists, 455 
Sewell, Rev. K. W., 871 
Sewell, Rev. If. D„ 871 
Sewell, Rev. J. II, 898 
Seychelles, 195, 254, 368 70, 808-9 
Seymour (Gui.), 873, 877 
Seymour (S. A L), 891 
Seymour, Hev. A. H.,886 
Seymour, Rev. J.. 99, 220, 851 
Sgnw Karens, 641, 6-15 
Stiailwell, Hev. A. T. XV* 024 
gliahAcra, 619 
Similar, Catechist, 557 
Slmm, 232 

8lmn Language, 470, 020 
Slumara, 621, 631-3, 637- 9, 541, 
619 

Sliunawilitldt (a Ttonthlck), 94 
Shan-Chincec, 629, 641, 653 
simml, Rev. A .-871 
Shaugluil, 703, i05. 710 
Shanghai Diocese, 757, 766 
Slianklin, Hev. R„ 876 


286 91. 295-7, 302- 4, 309- V 
315, 318, 828-9, 333. 338, 311 
347, 349, 353-4. 356 7, 360 I 
865, 870-2, 877, 879, 386, 392 ■ 
398 402,408-9, 411-14, 410,411 
421, 422-8, 426, 432, 435-6, 43! 
442, 462,478, 480-1. 483-4, 487! 
495, 497-8, 503, 507, 509,513-1 
522, 524,530-1, 535. 537-H, 541 
542, 545-6, 650-1, 558, 664-7, 67< 
573, 601, 504, 598, 604, 61 4-1 
612-14,625,631-3.634-5,638-41 
8 «» 649, 657-8, 600-7, 669 7 
•75, 676, 080-1, 887-8, 690- 
««. MMt 701, 710, 771- 
TO, 770, 78 


Slinnks, Uev. K., 229 
Shannon, liev. XV. (N.m 867 
Shannon, Rev. XV. (X.F.L), 859 
Slianium, RB XV. (X. Seo.), 883 
Shau States, 048, 651 
Shaun, 629, 641-2, 644, 650, 791 
Slums!, 706 
Slinnlung, 705-6, 709 
Slmnty Hav, 872 
Slmjieote, liev. K. G„ 350 
Shnrlcy, Hev. U., 555, 898 
Sharon Slaves’ Offering, 263 


harp, Mr. ti.. 749-30 
luurpe. Rev. J„ 856 
lmrpe, Rev. T., 901 
liarpe, Rov. T. J. O., 885 
barrack. Rev. J. A« 794, 914 


ro ** 

Shaw, Rev. B, 867 
Bhaw, Rev. H E, 901 
Shaw, Rev. J. A, 863 
Sliaw, Rov. J., 901 
Shaw, Rev. R, 235, 238; 886 
Sliaw, Rev. W, 854 
Bhaw, Rov. W. (L 893 
Bhaw, Rev. W. K, 877 
Shaw, Rev. W. JL, 877 


Sheard, liev. R, 890 
Sliciird, Rev. T, 800 
Slinm, Rev. A*, 631-2, 634, 806, 


Shears, Rev. E, 800 
Shears, Hev. E. IL, 890 
Bliears, Rev. W. C, 859 
Shediae, 864-7 
Shuemogo, 500-1, 912 
Sheepshanks, Rev. J„ 881 
Slice Shak Language, 192 
Shec Shut Indians, 192 
Sheet Harbour, 120 
Slieffldd (X.R), 129 
Sht-fford, 868, 871-2 
Shcgulandah, 874, 877 
Shelburne (N.B.), 126 
Slicllnirnc ( X. Seo.), 1 14-18, 883-4 
Sheldon, Rev. H., 189-90, 881 
Slicldon, Hev. J„ 903, 905 
Sliemone, Mr, ROM 
Fhonanbawie, 248-9, 888 
«heiud, 700 
Shcpunl, Hev. L, 879 
Sliepherd, Hev. (\ A., 884 
Shepherd, Rev. K. R, 921 
Shuplienl, liev. H. 884 
Shepherd. Rev. R. IX, 660, 812, 914 
Slieprtnne, Mr n 339 
Sherboro. 261 
Slierhro Isle, 254 
Sherbrooke (X. Sea), 861-3 
Slarhrooke (P.Q.), 149, 869-71 
Slicrlock, Bialioix 743, 740 
Sherlock, Dcaii. 925, 932 
Sherman, Hev. F. F, 867 
Sherrington, 869 
Shervingtou, Rev. J., 214, 884 
Shlgawaki, 868-70 
Shildrick, Rev. A., 881 
Sliihirirk, Hev. H. J* 890 
Sldmada, ltev. A. O., 71 H, 808, 922 
Shimhara, 717 
SUina Language, 470 
Shing-King, 716 
! Shintooism, 717 
Shiooli. 595 

Ship Harbour (X. Sco.), 862-3 
Shipley, 875 

Sldi«s Church (are 11 Church 
Ships”) 

Shlpton. 869. 871 
Shin* River, 367 
Shirley, Rev. J„ 900 
Slilrlev, Rev. 877 
Shirley, Rev. 1U 877 
Shiva, 593 
Shoal Lake. 878 
Shogun of Japan, The, 717 
Sliooter, Rev. J., 890‘ 

Short, Miss, 280 
Short, Rev. 800 
Short, Up. A., 417-20, 425-6, 760 
765, 804 

Short. Rev. R H 871, 877 
Short. Rev. R. Q. 143. 871 
Shortt, Rev. J, 871, 877 
Sltfffhong, 318, 361 
Shreve, Rev. C. J. 859, 861 
Shrew, Rev. J n 863 
Shrew, Rev. R^ 80S 
Shrew, Rev. T., 117, 863 
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Shrewsbury (M«L\ 31, 851 
Bhmnbnry (NJT.j, 56 
Shropshire Contribution* 833 
Bliute, Ur. 6 
Shway, Rev. B* 918 
Bhway, Iter. N.. 918 
Bhway Dagon Faguiln, 614 
Bhwebo, 652-3, 918 
Slam, 697 

Riameue, The, 791 ; Language, 470 
Slbaaugor, 609 
Stilbury, 974, 801 
SldolMtliain, Rev. H„ 984 
Bid well. Iter. H. B* 808 
Sleiut740 

Sierra Leone, 228, 854-5, 859, 
861-2, 888 

Sierra Luouo Diocese, 861, 758 
764-5,888 

Bigger* Iter. W. S* 898 

SIMu, 471, 819, 656, 791 

Bikoto (a Zulu), 330 

Rillltoe, Bp. A. W.. 189, 763, 881 

Silly Cure, MM, 95 

Hilauli, 885-6 

Bile Marla, 741 

Silvu Plano, 741 

Hiiuambo, 091 

Sirncoe, 874 

Blmeon, a Hindu Convert, 693 
Simla, 624, 627, 917 
Slmui, Rev. £., 901 
Siiumona, Iter. 1*. K„ 903 
Sima, a Devil Worshipper, 264 
Simon, Padre, 492 
Slmonds, 867, 877 
Sfinonda, Iter. 867 
Simonda, Iter. It. (X.R), 867 
Simonda, Iter. It. (N.Seo.). 863 
Sininnstown, 970-2. 274, 889-90 
Simpson, Iter. J„ 863 
Simpn»n, Iter. J. 11 H 877 
Simpaou, ltev. S. Hm 871 
Simpson, Iter„T. U, 475, 518, 528, 
910, 914 

Simpson, Iter. W. W H 901 
Sima. Iter. J. \V* 877 
Slmidmry, 50-1, 853 
Slnappen, Her. J., 914 
Sinclair, Arabia., 82; Ida Cate- 
ehlmi, 632 

BSSI 

Bladen, Iter. J. K., 892 
Sindh, 568 

Bindlil Lungnasre, 470 
Hindia, Chief, 680 
Singapore. 883, 695- 9, 921; Diocese, 
687-8, 696, 756, 768; 767, 796, 
920-21 

Slngara Tope, 557 * 

Kingblioom, 755 
Singh, Iter. D.,496, 807, 910 
Singh, Iter. Y. K* 601, 916, 918 
Singh, Prince Gliolub, 656 
Singhalese, 660, 663, 665, 732, 700, 
7911 

Singhalese language, 470, 732; 

Uat of Translations, 810 
Singleton, DUO-1 
Singleton, Her. W* 90S 
Sing-pho Language, 470 
Sinhalese language, 470 
Blnltlc Language* 470 
Sioux Indians, 179, 192, 780-1 
Blplm's f ample, 367 
Slatcrbooda, 577 
Slto, Itev.K. K, 599, 910* 

Six Nation Indium*. 66-74, 86499, 
846. (fke alt » “ Mohawks M /% 
Skeen, Mr. and Mre*15 



Rev. T. Ci, 984 
1,887-8 


Skelton, Rev. T, 815-10, 619; 790; 
910,918 

Skenng, 699, 981 
Skinner, Up* 750 
Skinner, Rev. F* 859,863 
Skinner, Rev. H. M* 859 
Skinner, CuL J., CIS 
Skinner, ltev. R* 984 
Skinner, Rer. W* 856 
Slack, ltev. U., 871 
Slade, Rev. R, 877 
Hladen, Uapt* 648 
Blare, Dr* 0 

Sluter, Rev. S* 479, 818, 010 
Slaves and Slavery, 8, 11-13, 15-10, 
28,38, 46-7, 55, 63-5, 86, 1U3-5, 
116, 198. 104-4, 197, 199-801, 
2U6, 213, 218 -24, 228-30, 277^80, 
319-21, 369-70, 376. 412, 439, 
448 50, 471, 682-3, 688, 735; 770 ; 
(Emancipation uul Abolition, 
105, 139, 194, 190, 202, 212, 228- 
30, 770, 783, 825) 

Slingaby, ltev. W. 890 
Slipper, ltev. A. A* 867 
Mean, ltev. J. W* 892 
Slounp, Dr. I folia, 816 
Snuill, Rev. Rub* 850 
Small, ltev. Well* 189,714, 881,922 
Smart, Iter. ¥., 859 
Smith, ltev. Dr.. 7U2 
Smith, Rev. A., 379 .80, HOI, 900 
Smith. ltev. A. If., 903 
Smith, ltev. It. (X.F.L.), 859 
Smith, ltev. R (N.S.), 863 
Smith. ltev. BL 11* H71 
Smith, Rev. (\ R, 899 
Smitlij ltev. V. W* 885 
Smith, Yen. D* 863 
Smith, ltev. ])., 888 
Smith, ltev. K* 901 
Smith, Rev. E. l'arria, 882 
Smith, ltev. K. l’aake, 8NU 
Smith, ltev. P. (Ana.), 9o3 
Smith, Rev. P. (Cun.), 871 
Smith, ltev. P. A* 871 
Smith, ltev. F.J.3..706, 859,921 
Smith, Rev. P. R* 871 
Smith, Up. lr* 541, 704-5, 767, 706 
Smith, ltev. G. (No*), 340. 806 
Smith, Rev. U. (Port Klix.) 892 
Smith, ltev. G. H., 379, 802, 900 
Smith, ltev. H. (Kng.), 823 
Smith, ltev. II. (S. AU 299, 892 
Smith, Sir II., 275 r„ 280 * 

Siuftli, teuly 1!.. 276 « 

Smith, Rev. H. II., H8i) 

Smith, Mr. J., 401 
Smith, Rev. ?oliu, 871 
Smith, ltev, Jo*., 8G7 
Siuitti, J. llaniarS, 922 
Smith, ltev. J. Iteriuml, 886, 924 
Smith, Rev. J. J., 901 
Smith, Rev. . 1 . I.. R., 8G3 
Smith, Rev. J. S., 863 
Smith, Rev. R, 894 
Smith, ltev. M., 850 
Smith, ltev. P. J.. 901 
Smith, Itev.P. W*R71, 877 
Smith, ltev. it. K. t 8*1, 

Smith, ltev. W. (Raff); 217-18, 885 
Buiitli, ltev. W.( India), 812 
Smith, ltev. V. (Jam.)* 886 
Smith, Rev. WtfPeiUM, 852 
Smith, Rev. W. II. 1J..TW9 
Smith, ltev. W. O'U* 479-80,806, 
. 910 

Smith, Rev. W. B* 859 
Smitli, liiMlio]) W. B., 765 
Smith Folia, H77 
Rmltheman, Rer. J. P* 917 
Smitliera, Rev. A. W* H67 
Bmlthott, Rev. W.T* 888 


Smithflchl (O.FA), 348-50, 897 
Smithunt, Rer. J* 877 
Smlfchwhfte, Rer. J., 914 
Smyrna, 741, 923 
Smyth, Rer. T. C* 600 
Smyth, Bp. W.K* 346, 766 
Bmythe, Rer. W. H., 877 
Bmythcarlale, BUS 
Smytldffl, Bp. G. A., 766 
Snaku, Capt* 171 
Snapper Point, 902 
Buell, Her. H* 888 
Suooke, Rer. H. B* 924 
Snow, Rer. J* 218, 885 
Snow, Iter. F. 0., 859 
Snowdon, Rer. J. H* 914 
Snyder, Rer. W. U* 861 
SueiotliM, Dloecaau Church (arc 
OrguuLatiou) 

Societies, General Miaaionary, tn 
under rcapectlvu deaignatlona ; 
and for those on (Johtlucnt of 
Europe originating from ex- 
ample of the H.P.G* pp. 468-9, 
471-2, 501, 734-5 
Roclety Islutidn, 433, 444 
SiRdety for "Conversion of the 
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Sterling, Rcv.G. II., s«7 
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Strickland, Rev. W. J., TOO 
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